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breadth, nor are they wholly unvaii- 
quishable. Those persons who are un- 
sanctified, and hence pierced or wound¬ 
ed by such weapons, which makes 
them do somewhat very unlike their 
former practice, causing a sudden al¬ 
teration, yet the cause of it impercep¬ 
tible, are called Fey/* With respect 
to their moral character in generd, Mr 
Kirk justly observes, that «rh*atever 
may be thought of it in fairy-land, 
child-stealing is an indictable oiFence: 
their trystirig, in the shape of|suc- 
cul®, with young men is also highly 
irregular; but, ou the whole, they an 
not so much given to swearing or 
intemperance as to envy, spite, hypo¬ 
crisy, lying, and dissimulation”—a 
pretty account of the fairies, or good 
people. 

On the whole, the fairy superstition, 
as described by Mr Kirk, is not a very 
>leasant one. The fiiirics of the Lowl¬ 
ands of Scotland are a more beautiful 
and harmless race, and seem to afford 
a better field of poetry. But we sus¬ 
pect, that if Fairy-Land” be at¬ 
tempted by any poet, (and we per¬ 
ceive a poem with that name an¬ 
nounced by Mr Wilson, author of 
the Isle of Palms), he must make it a 
world of his own imagination; for there 
is so much inconsistency and contra¬ 
diction, and even so much of what is 
unhappy or debasing in the Fairy- 
crceil of all nations, that unless a jwet 
takes to himself a right to deal with 
its inhabitants as he chooses, it seems 
imposaible that his poem should be a 
pleasing one. The Highlanders are 
certainly a melancholy people; and 
hence, have attributed to their fairies, 
a dim and imlktinct diaracter of fear 
and sorrow. The Seer^, too, or second- 
sight men, who are, by their very gift, 
always melancholy, having seen fairies 
more, frequently than other persons, 
have given a dreary picture of them 
and their pursuits. Without, there¬ 
fore, ciulcavouriug to seek fbr the ori¬ 
gin of the Celtic lories, and to shew, 
that from the histdry of the times iji 
which the superstition arose, they must 
necessarily have assumed something of 
a mournful and unfi'iendly nature—it 
is plain, that froni the very tempera¬ 
ment of tlje Highlaiiders, their imagin¬ 
ary creatures would, generation after 
generation, be touched with darker 
and stiil darker hues; till at lust the 
superstition would, on the whole, be 
ac of fear and diingcr, and but occft- 


sionally enlivened by bri|;hter and 
gentler fancies, as the minfis of seers 
or bards, (at once priests and oracles 
of superstition) were withdrawn from 
the gloomy and grim aspect of the 
mountains, to those verdant mounds 
and fragrant birch-wpotls, so beautiful 
aanidst the desolation, and which, in 
happier and more pleasant dreams, 
were imagined to the dwellings of 
the Fairy People. Such dwellings arc 
beautifully described by Mrs Grant, in 
her account of the popular superstitioa 
of the Highlands. 

In the narrow part of the vall^ through 
Which the Spey makes its way ftpm the pa¬ 
rish of Laggan downwards to that of Kin¬ 
gussie, there is some scenery of a very sin¬ 
gular character. .To the south, the Spey is 
seen making some fine bends round the 
foot of wooded hills. It is Iwrdcted by a 
narrow stripe of meadbw, of the richest ver¬ 
dure, and mnged with an edging of beauti¬ 
ful shrubbery. On the north side rises, with 
precipitous boldness, Cruigow, or the Black 
Rock, the symbol and boundary of the clan 
who inhabit the valley. It is very black 
indeed, yet glitters in the sun, from the 
xnaoyTitUe streams which descend from its 
indeed perpendicular surface. 

in the fece of this lofty rOck are many 
apertures, occasioned by the rolling down of 
portions of the stone, from which echoing 
noises arc often heard. 

“ This scene of terror overlooks tlie sol't 
features of a landscrqie below, that is suffi- 
cient, with this association, to remind us of 
what has been said of * Beauty sleeping ia 
the lap of horror.’ 

** An eminence, as you approach towards 
the entrance to the strait, appears covered 
with regularly-formed hillocks, of a conical 
form, and of different sizes, clothed witli a 
kind of dwarf birch, extremely light-looking 
and fancifiil, sighing and trembling to every 
gale, and breathing odours after a calm 
evening shower, or rich dewy moming. 

In the depth of the valley, there is a 
lochan (the diminutive of loch), of super¬ 
lative beauty. It is a round, clear, and 
shallow bason, riclily fringed with water 
lilies, and presenting the clearest mirror to 
the steep wooded banks on the south, and 
the nigged'face of the lofty and solemn 
rock which frowns darkly to ihe north. 

On the summit, scarce appro»ichablo 
by human foot, is tlie only nest of the goss- 
Imwk now known to remain in Scotland; 
and in the memory of Uie author, the near¬ 
est farm to tills awful precipice was held by 
the tenure of taking dowji, every year, one 
of the young of this rare bird, for the lord 
of tlie soil. ^ 

• The screaming of the birds of prey on 
the summit, the roaring of petty water-fails 
lown its sides, and the frequent fulls of 
bhlvered stone from tlie surfuce. made a 
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mdancholy cotnftwaon of sounds, very aw¬ 
ful and incompr^ensible to the travellers 
below, who could only proceed on a very 
narrow* path on die edge of the lake, and 
under the wde of this gloomy rock. 

** This sitig|dlaT spot has too many mi¬ 
nute beauties be pictured in des^pdon. 
AB Ha terrow, and all tU beauties, H^ever, 
conspire to give it the ur of a nook^ aepa- 
xaM by fluntm&ding banien Ibt some pur¬ 
pose <» epcIiAntment 

It did not require a belief in fmiles to 
look round for tbm in this romantic scene. 
If one had mei«^ heard of them, an „invo- 
hintary operation of fanQr would am&oon 
them to a place so suited for their UfoSta- 

«The foiry .mounts, or little regularly 
formed cornet, which ahemnd so nmch in 
the Highlands, have been, from time 
memorial, accounted the abode of fairies. 
In. some places, as at the foot of th^ moun¬ 
tain Corryarick, on tiie^uth side, a large 
apace of ground is enUrely covered widi 
them. These are most regularly fomoed of 
equal siae, and covered with ^e bdberry 
am fox-gbre- 

** This, it is to be r^arked, is ^ place 
famous for the perishtt^,of travellers in the 
snow. ■'>- 

** AH along that road, mimbers of tlibse 
conical hiUo(£s axe seen risi^ in dry gra.- 
velly ground, and thickly covered widt 
; whereas, at Lod]»n ITvie, they 
at a broader base, with a conical summit, 
to the height of eight or ten feet, and are 
covered with diminutive birch. The per- 
f^eefc regularity of their form, their resem- 
blanee to ea^ other, and the li^d^ fo¬ 
liage constantly paying round them, gives 
a lungular and fantastic ap]>earance to the 
scenery. 

** Here the fiuries are supposed to dwell, 
and the children's nursery tales are full of. 
wonders performed by Ui secret dwellers of 
these iomfianit or fairy lullocka. 

1 knew myself an old gentleman, who, 
though nervous, and a,little inclined to the 
visioDary, was ** much too wise to walk in¬ 
to a well," and travelled, bought, and sold, 
like other people. 

** He was also much too wise to travd 
by nighL In the day, however, he fre¬ 
quently passed the ro^ I have been de¬ 
scribing. 

** Far from human dwellings, near the 
foot of Corryarick, be used to hear, in pass¬ 
ing near these tomhang^ the foiries turning 
their bread on the girdle, and find the suidl 
of the. oatcakes they toasting waken 
forcibly. This T beheve that 
; yet I believe, at the same 
it if he had as mAOy things to tliink 
and antic^te, as people who live 
the world, he would not have heard so 
well what was going on in these hillocks. 

He was, indeed, the only person ] ever 
knew admitted to so near a cognizance of 
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the domestic economy of tlieee fantastic 
sprites; and, to say truth, his own friends 
were wont to smile at his details with com¬ 
placent but suspicious silence. 

** But the youths, who were accustomed 
to lead, during the spring months, a wild 
and solitary line, tending cattle among the 
hills of that dreary dismt, were often, as 
they said, cheered by the music of small 
aw^ issuing from these awc-inspir- 

^ng hilloekfi. H ^ese impressions are early 
given, and deeply fixed by little songs 
which the children learn almost in in¬ 
fancy, of which the mystic intercourse be- 
< twfxtTairies and the children of mortality 
Biy the eubjbtd. These bold the same place 
with them, that Tom Thumb and 'Jack the 
Giant-killer do with our children; witlt this 
di^rence, that our nursery tales of wonder' 
have also something oC the ludicrous min¬ 
gled with them. 

“ Our children learn very soon to regard 
with ridicule and contempt, the objects tif 
teriroNmingled wonder, by which their irna- 
^ations were first excited 

’*‘Not90 the little Highlander! There 
was something like music which Collins 
gives to Despim, in the tales he first heard, 
conveyed in strains, q$ whose expression one 
m%ht truly say, 

^ ** By fits 'iwas ud, by starts ’twas wild." 

** One of these, which I have heard cliil- 
dren at a very early age sing, and which is 
just to them die Babes in the Wooil. 1 can 
never foigct The affecting siniplicit)' of 
the tune, the strange wild imagery« and 
the marks of remote antiquity in the little 
namtive, gave it the greatest interest to me, 
who delight in tradng back poetry to its in¬ 
fancy. 

** A httle girl had been innocently be¬ 
loved by a fairy, who dwelt in a toiulum 
near her mother^ habitation. She had three 
brothers, who were the favourites of her 
mother. She herself was treated harshly, 
and tasked beyond her strength: Her em¬ 
ployment was to go every morning and nit 
a oertaiu quantity of tuif from dry hcatity 
ground, for immediate fuel; and tliis with 
some uncouth and primitive implement. 

** As passed the hillock’which cun- 
taitied her bver, he regularly put out his 
hand with a very sharp knife, of such power, 
that it quickly and readily cut tbrougli all 
impediments. She returned cheerfully and 
early with her load of turf; and, as she 
passed by the hillock, she struck on it twice, 
mtd the fairy stretched out his hand through 
the surface, and rcceivdl the knife. 

The modier, however, told tlic brothers, 
that her daughter must certainly have had 
some aid to perform the allotted task. 
They watched her, saw her receive the en¬ 
chanted knife, and forced it from her. They 
returned, struck tlie hillock, as she was 
wont to do, and when the fairy* put out his 
hand, they cut it ofip with ms own knife. 
He drew m the bleeding arm in despair, 
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and supposing this cruelty was the result of 
treachery on the part of his beloved, never 
saw her more.” 

Mr Kirk’s tract then treats of the 
MKN OF SECOND SIGHT, who, he sajs, 

do not discover strange things 'when 
asked, but at fits and raptures, as if 
inspired with some genius at that in¬ 
stant, which before did not lurl; in or 
about them. Thus, I have frequent¬ 
ly spoken to one of them, who, in his 
transport, told he cut the bodice (of a 
fiiiry) in two with hia iron weajjfon— 
at other times he out-wrestled some 
of them.” Certain solemnities are ob¬ 
served at investing a man with the 
‘privileges of the whole mystery of 
this second sight. He must run a 
tedder of hair (which bound a corpse 
to the bi,er) about bis middle, and, 
bowing down his head, look through 
Ins legs backwards, until he see a fu¬ 
neral advance, and cross two marches. 
If, during this ceremony, the wind 
change, he is in peril of his life. The 
usu^ method for a curious person to 
get a transient sight of this otherwise 
invisible scene, is to put his left foot 
under the wizard’s right foot, and the 
seer s hand on the inquire** s head, 
who is to look over the wizard’s right 
shoulder, and “ then he will see a 
multitude of wights, like furious har- 
die men, flocking to him hastily from 
all quarters, as thick as atoms in the 
dir/’ This power of second sight is 
native in some, and descended from 
their ancestors, and acquired as an 
artificial improvement of their natural 
sight to others.” My Lord Talbot, in 
his Letter to the Honourable Ko- 
bert Boyle, on the Predictions made 
by Seers,” (appended to Mr Kirk's 
tract) says, that sometimes people 
come to it in age, who had it not 
when young, nor could any tell by 
what means produced. It is a trouble 
to mo^t of them who are subject to it, 
and they wopld be rid of it at any 
rate, if they could. The sight is of 
no long duration, only continuing so 
long as they can keep their eyes st^y 
without twinkling/' ' ^ 

“ That whidi generally is seen by tbemv 
are the species of living creatures, and of 


inanimate Tilings, which was in Motion^ 
such as Ships, and Habits upon Persons 
They never sie the Species of any Person 
who is already dead. What they foirsie 
flub not to exist in the Mode, and in that 
Place where H appears to them. They can¬ 
not well know wliat Space of Time shall in- 
terveen between die Apparition and the 
real Eidstcnce: But some of the hardiest 
and longest Experience have some Uulcs 
foe Conjectures; as, if they sie a Man with 
a shrowdUig Sheet in the Apparition, they 
will conjecture at the Nearness or Remote¬ 
ness of his Deatli by the more or less of his 
Bodie that is covered by it They will or¬ 
dinarily sie their absent Friends, fho^ at a 
great Distance, sometymes no less than 
from Amenca to Scotland, sittingTstan^ng, 
or walking in some carton Place; and then 
they condude with a Assurance that they 
wiU sie them so and there, if a Man be 
in love widi a Woman, tliey will ordinarily 
sie the Species of that Man ^standing by her, 
and so likewise if a Woman be in love; and 
they conjecture at their Enjoyments (of 
each other) by the Species toudiing (of) die 
Person, or appearing at a distance from her 
(if they enjoy not one another.) If they sie 
the Spedes iS any Person who is skk to die, 
they sie them covered over with the shrowd- 
ing sheet.” 

jMy Lord Talbot concludes his ac¬ 
count of the seers by asserting, that 
severals who did see the second sight 
when ill the Highlands or Isles, yet 
when transported to live in other 
countries, €sj>eciaUy in America, they 
quite lose this qualltie, as was told me 
m a gentleman who knew some of 
them in Barbadoes, who did sec no 
vision there, although, he knew them 
to be seers when they lived in the 
Isles of Scotland.” 

If any person doubts of the exist¬ 
ence of second-sight men, let him read 
Theophilus Insulanus, whose treatise is 
appended to Mr Kirk’s Secret Com¬ 
monwealth. Upwards of fourscore 
.well authenticated instances of their 
power are therein given. After 
studying them, our readers, so far 
from laughing at Dr Johnson for his 
credulity on this subject, Will rather 
wonder how any suspicion could ever 
have entered his mind of the truth of 
the manifold wild stories recorded of 

the Highland Seers.* But it is. 

(Ceftfra desuiit) 


* Mr Kirk says, Doth not Sat^ interpose, in such cases, by numy subtile unthouglit 
insinuations, as to him who let the Fly or Familiar go out of the lox, and yet found the 
Jly of his ifwn putting in at terviceahle at the other wOuld have In an account of 

the ruurdcr-of Archbishop Sharpe, it is meiuiptied, that from a box, found in his pocket, 
flew out a large bee—a circumstance which Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe wys he docs not un- 
d stand. Docs this throw any light on it ? 
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Therk is an amiable vanity about 
artists which opens their study doors 
to all visitants, and not only welcomes 
them to view works of finished beauty 
and excellence, but conducts them in¬ 
to the shady recesses of their shops, 
where they arc called upon to ad¬ 
mire bnislics and modelling tools, 
and praise portfolios of rude and im¬ 
perfect outline, and applaud a lump of 
clay before it has assumed the port 
of ti[eptune, or the girth of Mars/'— 
Artists possess a greater consciousness 
of genius than poets, who never exact- 
etl praise for what they have blotted, 
nor have colled on the world since the 
time of Alilton to worship unfinished 
verse, because the bards were nothing 
pleased with what they had done. To 
this habit of praise we are, however, 
indebted for much amusement, and 
we appprehend the titled and the po/ 
lite owe more of their '^pleasant 
drowsyhed” and political stupor .to 
morning wanderings among sculptors 
clay, and painters portfolios, than to 
all the productions of living poets— 
from those of the mere metre ballad- 
monger up to those who run So 
smooth on the even road of blank 
verse. 

To share in those high delights, 
I have been tempted to saunter among 
the studies of artists, aud truly I have 
felt much more delict and edification 
than I can hope to communicate by 
description to your readers. High 
names attracted first, and I called on 
a sculptor vA\q came forth to receive 
mo clad in a gown smeared w’ith the 
clay of a dozen attempts to celebrate 
the heroes of Gazettes Extraordinary. 
His hands were also covered with this 
professional dough ; for as bears lick 
their deformed cubs into their own 
slxape with their tongues, so sculptors 
scratch their clay into human resem¬ 
blance with their claws, I. was con¬ 
ducted int^is study, which resembled 
the lam|jjpi^he Cimmerians from the 
8cau,t|Kpp of light, and a den of the 
aYii^TOp>idmgi from the broken and 
members of human figures w^ith 
wfiich the floor was covered. In this 
dark domain it was some time before 
all its f'urious contents beciune visi- 
tJe ; my conductor said he wished al- 
to meditate and model in a kiiul 


of twilight; it engendered sublijm' 
ideas, and tlicre was a grandeur in th«- 
indistinctness which it spread over all 
his productions. He made his study 
windows of born like those of Phidias; 
for he wished to see all things through 
a Greek mediuin, Wlun a great ino- 
nunumt came into market, and he im>- 
delle* for nothing else, he*carefully 
dismissed all remembrance of the sub¬ 
ject from his mind, the gross mortal 
matter subsided, and the pure etlnwil 
essence rose; this he took care to seize 
and embody as if .fioated before him. 
By this process the subject was spirit¬ 
ualized ; tlie Greeks made their henn/.s 
intogcnls when they died; he difl tlic 
same for the thankless modems, lie 
admired all that was of Greek origin, 
and had employed much of his time 
in rendering obscure, by classical 
designs, every ancient and luminous 
poem. Ho had fashioned many god.s 
and also beings which he culled rdh - 
gorical; he had made a larger and i 
smaller piece oi' clay which he culled 
Hercules fondlijig Ilcbe ; Ittesciuhlcd 
the lion laying liis gentle claw on die 
neck of the most mugnininious kid- 
Dress was an abomination, nud M-iled 
all that Was lovely and ili. ; j iji sculp¬ 
ture. Other artists kned gentlcoitn 
leathered and spurred, and buried lu - 
rals on the field of battle without pul 
ling off their boots. Ik* loved tlu; 
beauty of unincumbered nature; his 
ideas had been ;ulo[)tcd by ladies of 
eminent rank ; ami he a<lmired the 
gentlemen of the Highland districts in 
Caledonia, who had not .suffered cer¬ 
tain parts of their freehunt bodies to 
be wrapt up and swaddled. Eve, ho 
was certain looked much handsomer 
in tlic sight of man before the adven¬ 
ture of the sinful fig-leaf. It was 
nonsense to heed the tempcranire of 
'climates; he despised it himself, and 
shewed me a luikcd Hannibal crossing 
the Alps up to the ancles in snow.— 
He talked of the royal acaflciny, the 
institution was unprosperous, stud<-nt.s 
wciit there to mimic the Greek pu di¬ 
lections of the lecturer, to Tuake mouths 
at Phidias, and puns njion Pmxitiles. 
'Pliey had not the stinhous .spirit of 
Grecian youths, and knew liftlo o*' 
Greek sculpture, though its history 
had been iuij>resscd on i*heir minds in 
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three lectures out of six. He applaud¬ 
ed a certain artist who eauseil ail his 
pupils to wear slioes resembling the 
acedemonian sandal, but this^ he was 
■ ary to find, helped little to reclaim 
vagrant attention, impart sense, or 
elevate the grovelling intellect of their 
cloudy o,nd comfortless region ,to llie 
sublime pitch of Grecian excellence. 
He had conceived some mighty na¬ 
tional designs, and would disclose them 
to mankind when their actioni were 
worthy of them. The present was an 
undeserving age; nothing was passa¬ 
ble but what was well dressed; pub¬ 
lic taste was become tyrannical, and 
insisted that Englishmen should nei¬ 
ther wear Greek faces nor gowns, and 
the million had lavialicd more admira¬ 
tion ujion the simple representation of 
a domestic calamity, than on all the 
sublime fiction’s of modern art. Our 
private monuments had sunk from 
tjieir stilted allegorical elevation to the 
iovr eminence of coif-clad dames and 
Knoodi-ii damsels; from tlu; dark su¬ 
blimity of personification, to the j)al- 
nable grossuess of forms of flesh and 
blood, and our jmblic inonum .nts were 
become nicr<' }>aragraphs of Gazettes, 
so many ’ank and file in hoots, and so 
many battalions in pantaloons. Eng¬ 
lish sculpture was sinking with public 
tustc; 1 l- bad long preached without 
success to support it; eloquence had a 
fate in the days of Phidias; we 
wore grown as bail as the Romans who 
Livislu'il their talents in sculpturing 
coqiuK (it senators or hordes of barba¬ 
rians irom the Rhine and Uie Da- 
nulKo Vou are now' trikii g leave, said 
he, as he bestoweu a ]n»rting bow% of 
the List of ancient '.nghsh sculptors. 

1 had next the gwd fortune to find 
out the abode of a youthful sculptor, 
who had commenced his career under 
lost favourable auspices, liaving in¬ 
vented a new dress for Minerva, and 
a new labour for Hercules. This had 
attracted the envy of his brother ar¬ 
tists, He conducted me to Ifis repo¬ 
sitory of designs, and showed me a mo¬ 
nument in memory of a man wdio had 
perished in battle. The design was a 
mixed allegory* substance was mingled 
with shadow and shadow with sub¬ 
stance ; human beings shook hands 
with ilu'ir personified virtues; and the 
dying hero was attended by the forma 
of his own valour and wisdom. This 
^ ^ reckoned the reGoncilement of an¬ 
cient and moderit art. The ideas of 
Vo I. VI. 


the ancient sculptors were amazingly 
limtti'd ; by confining their talents* to 
the mere body they prisoned thiiir fa¬ 
culties in an “ augre bore." lie had 
cleared his way through this ancient 
mist, and made both soul and body 
visible; other artists concealed the vir¬ 
tues and the soul in the mortal frame ; 
he dislodged them, and thus multi¬ 
plied the resources of art. This he 
conceived was a new idea in sculpture- 
in which new ideas were much wanted 
—and it was left to his talents to ren¬ 
der it popular and permanent. He 
directed ray attention particularly to 
the figures of Valour and Wisdom, The 
latter had always been represented in 
matron-like roWs, and nothing had 
ever apix^ared nak^ about the former 
but his sword—this hafl made a mowly 
poet sing> 

“ By valour’s armed and awful side.” 
The main beauty in his invention was 
a happy deviation from all rules in ci¬ 
ther poetry or prose; he sheathed his 
wisdom in complete steel, and to valour 
he said as the poet said to Venus, 

** Thy best armour U tby nakedness,” 

and sent him to battle like an ancient 
Caledonian. 1 also saw a sketch for 
a national work, in which I recognized 
something like an outline of the field of 
Waterloo. The genius of Wellington 
was stalking before the Hukc himself, 
laying waste the ranks of Napoleon, 
who was hurried firom the encounter 
by flight and fear. What I principally 
admired Was a cartridge-box belonging 
to the Vid Regiment slung across the 
shoulders of the gigantic figure. From 
this the artist drew my attention to 
the perilous situation of the tMan|uis 
of Anglesey, who was writhing under 
the pangs of amputation, though per¬ 
formed by the fair hands of a teuiale 
angel. 

I i>arted with this ingenious young 
gentleman, and went to the sliop of 
another artist, who had rendered hia 
name lastingly thmous, by figuring 
Britannia mounted on a sea-horse, 
which was harnessed to an Indian 
canoe. He introduced me to the vi¬ 
cinity of a mountain mass of clay, 
which We a faint resemblance to hu¬ 
manity, but more from substance than 
form. This the artist said w^as a figure 
of St (5eorge mauling the great dragon 
with a crucifix. When it was finisJied 
he would allow the world to find out 
the meaning—mankind had a particu- 
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Iw facility in wringing a meaningfi-om ceptions were crushed from tlie taste 
the most perverse designs, and in tliis of the age for trifles. He was coin- 
pursuit artists hatl most liberally in- peiled to forsake Pliulimmon and stand 
dulged them. He meant it darkly to by St George* He had done much 
typify the total destruction of French for the sculpture of the present ago, 
power, at least a gentleman who usually and had been repaid with neglect. He 
interpreted the meaning of his desimia seduced Mercury from the service of 
had put this construction on it; but ihe heathen, and placed him on Bri- 
for himself he had not made up his tish pay; and he brought Apollo and 
mind on the matter; he felt himself Ms lyre to charm a man whom all the 
in the situation of the Scottish bard, poefcity of mere mortals could neitkT 
“ Perhaps it might turn out a sang, ^ elevate nor delight. He presented 
Perhaps turn out a sernuai.” a new helmet to Britannia, which 

London was much too limited for made her a goddess as good as new, 
the extent of bis design, and he had and he gate her a ^underbolt well 
to combat the perverse ignorance of wm-th a forest of her old spears. In 
his neighbours as well as overcome the spite of all fliiese high services, how- 
sad taste of the present generation, ever, the world hS sadly neglect- 
He had resolved to cut the horse and ed him; his place was become as 
dragon outofthe earth under the figure a desert, and the gmB on his pro¬ 
of the Saint, but an i^oining pro- mises, seldom trodden by the foot of 
prietor had interfered lest his house grew with a most mortifying 

should be undermined; but he would dili^ce and luxuriance. As he pro- 
make thoSamt fight the monst^ ceeoed, a lump of clay, which for 
foot, and this would make an agreeable some time liad resisted every attempt 
variety. He ^d propos^ to CM Of of the artist to fashion it into a head 
tlie committees which conduct of St George, dropped from the suni- 

of public- taste to carvb two of 'W and bur^ ray declaiming cou- 
loftiest Welch mountains into fitatim ductor in a mass, out of which I found 
of Wellington and the Hc^ent; bfut an it thfocult to extricate him. Having 
eminent grazier from Smithfield had rescued him from this imminent peril, 
opposed him, lest London should Jose from materials which, in the metapliy- 
its hopes of Welch nmtton fiwr the sical language of Cowloy, threatenod 
coming year. Their helmets n%ht to boeomc both his death and uumui- 
have been walled cities, attd flocks ment, I departed with die belief, that 
might have continued to graze on their thoU^ dwarfish in stature he stalked 
ample sides. These stupendous cou- a gi^ in Ms own eatem. 


6oxiaiia; or, ^ttetcljes of |)u0Ul0nt. 

BY ONE OP THE PAKCT. 

No IV. 

Bbooohtoh and Slack were men of tent and edgoless. But Bill Stevens 
principle and integrity, as well as ge- the Nailer was not a pugilist of this 
nius and talent, and when defeated, kidney. “ His conqueste," says Air 
they were entitled to say, " all is lost Egan, “ at one time were so nunu r- 
except our honour." The muse of ous, that he sat down Bke the great 
history has no cause to Wash for them; Alexander, weeping that he AaS no 
tliey fie buried in the great road, not vtare heroet to overcome. But gold, 
the cros»-way8of fame, and from their powerful gold, seduced him from his 
tombs, siste viator," calls the tai» honesty, and ever afterwards, as he 
Teller to solemn thought and loftiest most justly deserved to be, he was 
meditation. Such ever is the destiny without a frioui to back him.” The 
of Virtue, against whom Misfortime Nailer had not worn the crown above a 
contends in vain, and on whose crown twelvemonth and a day, when it was 
of imperishable laurels Time himself knockedotf his browsby GcorgcAIegjrs, 
laments to find his scy&e fid! impiN. a Bristol collier. Stevens scarcely 
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knew how to make a fight of it, and 
let Meggs drive him about as he 
jdeased; and after seventeen minutes 
in humbugging the spectators, Stevens 
gave in* The sporting men were pro¬ 
perly swindled on the occasion, and 
the Nailer had the impudence to ac¬ 
knowledge, soon after, that he was 
tipped handsomely to lose the \mttle. 
The nailers and blacksmiths of the 
metropolis were finely spoke to by the 
loss of this battle; and it is saidf that 
a celebrated engraving, now extant, of 
a blacksmith's islmp, wbeife the Nailer 
had worked, the men of which had 
sported their little cosh upon his head, 
was taken tVom their • hearing he had 
h)st the battle* 

** I $ 2 iw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on die anvil coid, 
With open moudi swallowings tailorV news, 
Who, with his shears and measure in his 

hand, 

Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon coa^trary feet,*’ &Cf 

From the year 1761 to 1783, the 
diampionship was in a very unsettled 
state, “ and knocked about quii^y 
from one nob to another, as there 
wore few heads to be fi)und wliom the 
conqueror's cap could fit for any 
length of time. There was, however, 
IK) want of sliarp fighting; but dier^ 
was no great master-genius among 
pugilists in those days—^likc Scott or 
Byron among our present bards; and 
really wc feel as if criticism would be 
thrown away upon the Mcgg^ the 
.J.'ickaws, the'Shepherds, and Lambs, 
who were about as good b*)xers—as 
Luke, I’orafret, Fenton, Broom, &c. 
were poets. Darts and Death were 
unquestionably the beat fighting men 
spoken of by Mr Egan in his chapter 
entitled Miscellaneous Pugilism 
and tliough diere are a good many 
otliers, whom, by lueutioning in ^is 
Magazine, we might 

“ Eternize here on earth,’* 

yet shall we imitate the example of 
our master, Milton, and pass them 
over as he did the many dozen of de¬ 
vils whom he would not condescend to 
name. 

Therefore eternal silence be tlieir doom.” 

But one hearo there was who fought 
and conquered during this very de- 
bate^-ble period, whom, for our very 
souiii, we cannot pass by in this Mil¬ 
tonic manner^ and it is with tlie high¬ 


est national pride, blended with the 
deepest shame, that we, as an Irish- 
num, write down, in largo capitals, 
die name erf Peter Coucokan. 

** A most celebrated pugilist, from the 
sister country, was bom at Athye, in the 
county of Carlow, who took the lead for 
some years as a boxer in England, and 
tn^ht be said to be the best man of his time; 
was five feet eleven indies in height, well 
proportumed Umbs, and of p^ipous 
strength. Peter, from a boy, was d^n- 
for his uncommon intrepidity; and 
was looked upon in the vicinity of his fa¬ 
ther’s mud edifice, as the cock of tht 'walk ! 
He left Ireland a mere stripling; and in 
hw peregrinafion to the metropolis, Bir- 
mbigham ckatwed to fall in his way, and in 
whim place, through an accidental skirmish, 
hia ikme rose so high as a pugilist, that it 
was not long in reaching London. Cor¬ 
coran was accompanied from the sod by an¬ 
other tight boy, and it so fell out with Pe¬ 
ter and his fiiend, for money was tlie liffhfm 
est tiling fhey had about tliem; but, not- 
widxstanding this scarcity of rhino^ hunger 
wM often intrude where there arc no pock¬ 
ets at all; and a heautifnX little shoulder of 
mutton, hanging up at a butcher’s shop, so 
fcidemd on the longing imaginafion of hun¬ 
gry Peter, that he cow not pass it, and in¬ 
stantly went in to know the price. Some 
dvficrence occurring respecting the terms, 
Masiet Stedi without ceremony threatened 
to knock the shoulder about poor Paddy’s 
n(kt It appeared til at this butcher was a 
bit of a /(if a fiody, and well known in Bir¬ 
mingham as a pugilist, and distinguished 
fiir bis insolence, and wiio fiattered himself 
that he should have a little sport with tliese 
ha^-makers^ as he termed tlicm; but, in 
the sequel, it turned out somewhat dificrenu 
Peter, who had not only felt himself baulk¬ 
ed of his heantifnl little pint, but insulted 
also, exclaimed, with all the fervour of the 
brogue, ‘ By —, Mr Butcher, but you 
liave too much prate—and for ludf a pin, 
I’d late the mutton about your greasy car¬ 
cass I’ Paddy had scarcely uttered these 
words, when the tmiclicr shcw'cd tight, and 
a regular set-to commenced ; a concourse of 
people soon collected, and Peter, witii his 
clumsy tliumps, served out the knight of 
the cleaver in the presence of bis neigh¬ 
bours, and knocked daunt his consequence 
as a fighting man in tlic couf&c of a few 
minutes; and shortly afterwards enjoyed 
his mutton with as keen an appetite as if 
nothing had happened ! and tlie next day 
pursuit his joumey to London. 

** Corcoran, upon his arrival in the me¬ 
tropolis, commenced coal-heaver, but which 
^^idling lie soon left for that of chairman ; 
and, owing to some trifling dispute, it was 
not long afterwards when he went to sea, 
where the rough elements gave addiiional 
vigour to his auiletic frame; and, fiom the 
fiequent tpecimens he at times had display* 
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ed, was considered, for a mUU the first man 
in the fleet, and was patronised by Captain 
Perceval. When at Portsmouth, he per¬ 
formed a number of feats of strength, and 
one, aunong the number, was beating a 
whole press-gang, and breaking the lieu« 
tenant's swora over his head. Peter^ on 
leaving the n&yy, came to London^ and 
took the Bhck Horte, In Dyot-street, St 
Giles’s, where his di^)OBition was eatpeti- 
enced to be generous, truly good-natured, 
and remarkfdily tender-hearted. , As a pu* 
silist, be was a first-rate article, possessing 
Mtom which could not be excelled, as 
did not know how to shift, and seamed to 
fall witiiout a knock^dovttn blow I Peter 
Was denominated a straj^t fighter; put in 
his blows with uncommon force; and pos* 
sessed great oonfidmee in hb own powem 
His attitude was considered too creet, his 
arms not sufficiently extended, by which 
means his guard was incomplete. But 
Corcoran was distinguished for the use of 
both his hands witli equal facility $ hb aim 
was generally correct, and he scarcely ever 
missed the object in view; and was pecu¬ 
liarly successful in taking advantage oi 
any tiifiing n^lect in hb adversely, and 
likewise cekbrated for an extxaord|ne^ 
jumper. , 

Peter bad several scholars, amdng 
whom was Big Pitt, well known for ma^y 
years as one of tlie turnkeys of Kewgate, a 
man of uncommon size and strength; and 
being one night at Joycea’s house, a pugi¬ 
list, in the Haymatket, hri»t full of eon- 
ceit, surrounded by fighting men, fi)olishly 
exclaimed, * that some of uie mil^ng coves 
had taught thek pupils so well, that man? 
of them were able to beat their masters r 
Upon which Peter instantly gttf up, and ad¬ 
dressing himself to Pitt-** What's that yon 
say, you spoken 9 come, come out!’ Pitt 
stood u]>, but received such a IcvcUcr upon 
the head, as completely knocked all recol¬ 
lection out of him, for a few minutes, of 
what he had been about! and 

upon recovering himself, acknowledged he 
had been most woefully deceived. 

Peter beat one Turner, who fiiught 
him for twenty pounds ; and although die 
latter had beaten the Nailer, yet, in the 
hands of Corcoran, he was soon disposed of. 

“ In the Long-fields, behind the Britbh 
Museum, Peter had a good battle with one 
Dalton, an liishman; and also with Jack 
Davies. They were bath beaten dread¬ 
fully. 

** A desperate cont^ took place in 
Mooriields, between 

and Corcoran, when Pete||HH|»ih victo- 

The famous Bill Darts now mounted 
the state wiUi Corcoran, for two hundred 
pounds, to give additional sport to £ppm 
races* The ssUio commenced mth cautious 
sparriDg upon tlie part of Darts, who soon 
discovered tliat lie would not win; and in a 
ihort time ga've iw / A singubr report crept 


into circulation, aecountihg for Darts’ losing 
die battle, tliat Colonel O’KclIy, one of the 
most celebrated sportsmen uj^n the turf, 
and who, undoubt^y, was awake to every 
maateuvre in gambling that could be tried 
On with any degree of certainty, either on 
the turf or at the table, play or pay—cock¬ 
pit^ or racquets, backed his coantiyman for 
a large amount; but to make hb bets dead 
SUteu ofi the ni^t previous to die fight, he 
presented Darts with one hundred pounds 
not even to try to win the battle, but po«- 
Jo lose it Sur^y no ihorou^^l^d 
i|>ortsdiau cotdd emomU snch a barefaced 
robbery! A^, upon the best infonnatioD, 
wc are assort, that Darts, in hb primx, 
was never half man enough for Corcoran I 
Sam Peters, who foi^t Peter at Wal- 
tham-Abbey, in Essex, was the best man, 
according to Corcoran’s own account, that 
ever set4o w^ him. It was a complete hmn- 
mering fight $ and, at die expiration of ten 
minutes, Peters deebured he was sathfied ; 
and Corooranb body fisr several days after- 
watds was entirely Mack, the bruises were 
so extremely severe. 

“ Corcoran, who bad hitherto beat all 
^men which had been broughtagainst him, 
and whose powers appeared not in the least 
diminished, Was now doomed to sink fast into 
Ob^cunty, ficom hb memorable contest witli 
Sieilers, a West Countryman, lliere is a 
crnisiderable' tnystery hanging over thaS 
transaction, and it was most undoubtedly, 
at the peri^ when they fought, October IC, 
1776, the genial opinion of the sporting 
world, that b was a complete do / it being 
W<J1 understood that Sellers was deficient in 
science and hotUmi when placed in conipcti- 
ddn with Peter. The battle was for one 
hundred guineas, and decided at Staines. 

the set-to, Peter (who had always fough; 
for victory previous to thi' combat,) began, 
as usual, and drove Sellers about the stage 
like a sliuttle-cock, and put in a blow so 
powerftil in its eifoct, as to knock down Sel¬ 
lers, who feB at a condderable distance 
from him. The odds were considerably 
high on Peter ; who, as if recoUceting that 
he had done too mu^, immediately 
ed hbiself, so 4S to make it have the ap-^ 
pexrance of a fight, to be beat about the 
stage for. ten minutes, when he gave in ! 
This cotiiesi, if it can be so called, took 
twenty-tliree minutes. The kmming ones 
were completely dished, at least, tliose who 
were in me secrei, and the poor Paddles 
were literally ruined, aa many of them had 
backed their darling hoi^ witli every farthing 
tliey possessed. St Gfies was in a complete 
uproar with mutterings and disapprobation 
at Peter’s conduct! 

“ Previous to the fight, Peter’s bouse 
was almost de^itutc of any liquor—and he 
bad been threatened with an exeeation for 
rent, &o.; but in a day or twtr after die 
set-to, thediouse was fiow'ing with all sorts 
of (Spirits, &0., graced with plenty of new 
pots \ the inside and out pointed, and ever^ 
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thing got 13 ^ in s superior style to what it 
liad ever been witnessed before-—and the 
very next morning after the »»»W, Feier 
Corcoran was playmg at shuttles at tho 
Blackaney^s Head, Sf Giles's, with all the 
activity and theerftilness of a man who 
never be^ engaged at all in pugilism. HO 
-Portly afterwai^ sunk into beggary and 
contempt, and was as mudi dcspim as bo 
^had b»n before relucted i ai^* was so 
.miserably poor at. bis decease, that his xetr 
mains were iutened by sul^ription 
Remindi^ us, that j| ^ 

** Honour and rtiamsifijom no oCKfidiUon riscv - ' 

Act ¥ren yoor p8it«4hSie aU the honour liesl^ 


Alas I we cannot, wheh thinking of 
Bill Stevens and Peter Corcoran, ex-* 
claim— 

Heupietas.heuprisca tides,invictaquebeHo 
Bextra V* 

Bixjt the age of Johnson and Big Ben 
6ucc0e4fi, and whfle we exclaim— 

** yid^ of glory shore our odiing si^t,'’ 

we ftnd that our limita render 
it necessary that we defer our account 
of those distinguished Gluttons to ano« 
ther Number. 


MUSlCAt 

MH EDITOU^ 

WuoEvxft has taken a pMt^ophii^ 
view of the science and prac^ 
music, must feel much interest in the 
Queries put by a Gorrewndent in 
your Twenty-Ei^th NumWr,—Qu«*^ 
ri^s which are by no means answ«3^ 
in the succeeding one. 

It happens, however, that our tno* 
dem musical professors seem to &mk 
a pbilosophiciu view of the subject to¬ 
tally unnecessary—confining them¬ 
selves to the routine of practice, and 
rt'plying to every question beyond that 
with the ^neral answer—*^' 'Tis die 
nature of uie key." t 

So far indeed they are right. It b 
the nature of the key ; but if they are 
asked, ** why it is the nature of ihe 
key ?" their science is at an end. Just 
like the Indians, who place the world 
upon ait'eleph^mt, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise,* but are puaaled when 
asked what the tortoise stands 
on ?" 

Even the best writers ^ve up cer¬ 
tain points in despair, saying, that 
they can only refer certain musical 
plieiiomena “ to the will of the Crea« 
tor,” and decline any fertber investi¬ 
gation of the intermediate causes; 
and well indeed may they do so, ar¬ 
guing up to musical feehng and ex¬ 
pression from the vibrations of the 
minor chord, or to tlte more arrifici^ 
arrangement of a keyed instrument; 

But, sir, I can inform your Querist, 
that he will find a plain, ready, and 
simple solution to au his doub^ and 
difficulties in a small work, published 
by Sherwood & Co. about four years 
ago, under the humble and unassum¬ 
ing title of the I*iano-fortc Pocket 

Companion f a work whose object is 


uusazas. 

to meet the first doubts and difficul¬ 
ties that spring up in the mind of the 
musical tyro, in the execution of 
wWch it explains, (by means of a new 
but simple thecK’y, in perfect conso¬ 
nance. with all received musical facts) 
all the questions left unanswered by 
the most scientific writers. It is true 
tb^ithis theory ia assumed in the first 
Instance ; but its proofs and explana- 
dohb go hand in hand, so as to be in- 
tdligLole to the your^est beginner, 
and, I should conceive, convincing to 
the most inquisitive. 

The theory k, that musical sounds 
have their oi^u in hnman feeling, 
and therefore spring up first in the 
human mind; tiiat utterance is given 
to them by the human voice, in con¬ 
sonance with which are the powers of 
sonorous inanunate bodies; ami that 
tliey are carried back to the mind by 
the human ear. 

It assumes, that when a human bo¬ 
dy ia in a state of musical perfection, 
then the mind, the larynx, and tlie 
ear, are all tuned in perfect unison, 
which unison may be disturbed in 
any one of them by certain causes, 
when ^the disturbed member changes 
its key, and tunes the other two in 
unison with that change. 

It divides all die feelings of the 
human frame, mental or corporeal, 
under two heads, pleasure and pain. 
It shews that ^ch of these, in a state 
of nature, or infency, prompts to the 
utterance of sounds, wliitdi, under the 
influence of the first,, are uttered in 
m'tain intervals, ascending in the ma¬ 
jor key, and under the influence of 
the second, are utteral in similar in¬ 
tervals descending in the minor key. 

It shews that the first is that natu- 
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ral octave of the human voice, with of a relaxed fibre, of a relaxed and a 
which the ascending middle octovc of widened larvnx; also, that the tyni- 
C major, in a piano-forte or oi^an, is panum of the human ear is a series of 
tuned in unison i and that the second musical fibres capable of being tuned to 
is that natural octave of the human cyerjpossible key of each mood, Vhose 
voice, with which the descending inid« vibrations, elicited by unisons and by 
die octave of C minor Ss tuned m uni- concords, give bodily as well as raen- 
son,—the key of A natural being so tal pleiuure ; or if elicited by discords, 
only in r^ard to the wtificial arrange- or sounds out of tunc, give bodily as 
mont of the tones md keys on the in- os mental pain*; but, in botli 
strument cases, jplemmre and pain being inter-t 

It shews tfiat all the doubts and wovenf just as the point of a pen- 
difficulties, in regard to the minor key, knife applied to fcba sole of the foot 
are easily explicable On the principle may either tickle or lacerate, 
of its being naturally a key. It shews that the common phrafie 

the flats and sharps in its ascent Deing of being out of tune is literally tiue, 
merely artificial; and that the trains- Ond ex^uatory of various diflicultieb; 
iiosirion of the last semitone in descent and it reconciles the whole artificial 
IS nothing more than a natural inodu- arrongementa and varfations of differ- 
lation into a major key, after relieving «nt iustowaents to its own general 
the feelings by the utterance of sounds |»rineiple* 
in a minor octave. , 

It advances the anatomical theory, I may dose by observing, that al- 
that the raiyor key is the natural con* most every one or Uie Musu^al Queties 
eequence of a braiM fihre, of a braced |e in itaeu a proof of the truUi of this 
an<l contracted larynx ; and that the hew theory.—Yours, 
minor key i$ the natural constqueUce loiNoiu^. 

- .. .. 

Ojf THE COCKNEY (CHOOI. OP EOETKY.* 

No VI* 

Tois is a posthumous publication, Maydon ought not to pjinl portraits 
Ttiid has lH*en given to the wwld, we «f ordinary mon—mere stjtcsincn or 
understand, by the author's executors, warriors—your Cannings and your 
Mr John Keats, Mr Vincent Novello, Wellingtons, and so foith , but iwets 
and Mr Benjamin Haydom Such, at bdoug to a hkher order of lioings, and 
h\ist, is the town-talk. We wirfi that the Raphad of the Cockneys need not 
these gentlemen had given us a short to have blushed to paint tlm divine 
hfo of their dcccasiHl friend; but that, countouanoe of their Milton, 
to be siurc, would have been a ilellcate But we must put up the hert way 
task. We have heard it whispered, we Can with the want of a I*ife and 
that they found among his pipers a Z^'ace, and test satisfied widi the imago 
•ynire of hot-pressed wire-wove, gilt of die mind. It is not easy to explain 
Autobiography. Why not publish se- why Leigh Runt, the most fierce de¬ 
lect portions of tliat? Neither have mo(xat and dmagoguc of his day, and 
they given us a Face. This Was un- whose habits and course of' life were 
kind, for no man admired his face altogether so veiv vulgar, should have 
more than {^r Hunt; and many and been so fond of dedications to great 
oft is the rime that we have stood by people. My dear Byron,** was quite 
him, at pond and stream, when he a b^t thought; luia we have some- 
Sriad to cat#i^s« reflected glim^of times imagined what “ oonfhsion 
bis mouth*' and crisp Worse confounded** must have reigned 

curls’* inj« liquid elment Thfl in the box at Hftmpstau!, when the 
blame dWk omission lies sntbtiy at maid-servant announced his lordship, 
Mr Haydonb door, and we call more especially if it haj^Hcd to be 
him to justify himeelf befinre the pub- Washingitday. 

1^0. A great iUstorioal painter like Evif hi am adies live thdr wonted fires/* 

# FoBage t or Poems Origiiua and Transtated; by Leigh Hunt. London, C. and J. 
im* 
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and accordingly we have now a post* 

Immous dedication, beginning, “ My 
dear Sir John/* Oh ! what a falling 
off is there! Why, had the Cockney 
lived a few years longa*, he mi^t 
have descended itito a pldn, poittjfr 

My dear Sirand then there would 
have been an end of all hlf grgatness. 

From My Lord,** the ascent 
would have been easy to “ My dear 
Dukethence to My dear Regent ;** 
iuid when earthly ^tentate corned not 
satisfy the bard's ambition,^ he ni%ht 
have dedicated a half-guinea volume 
to Pan or ApoUo* 

The main features of this posthuxi* 
mouB volume are, we are toM, a love 
of sociality, of the country^ And of the 
fine imagination of the Grodcsand 
it is on that account dedicated to Ws 
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Jolin Swinburne, Bart whom ''aw* 
lional piety and a manly patriotism 
does not hinder from putting 
Phidian Jupiter over hia organ and 
flowers at the end of his room*** This 
is ;* very mystical sentence- Ratiimtal 
piety and manly patriotism, as fef ^as 
we can see, need no more hinder Sir 
John Swinbuitte from doing that, 
tluin from wearing bucki^kin-breeeh^ 
and boots when be takes a morning ride, 
or from having a turkey-caipet m hli 
drawing-room. But both rational pie^ 
and manly patriotism ought, in otir opih^ 
ion, to prevent Sir Jdhn Swinburhe 
from admiring either the story of Ri* 
mini or the Examiner newspaper; 
the first is an afibeted piasQ of imnwi* 
ality, and the second has for tw^ta 
.years past been endcavooring to sap 
tlie foundations of ail social institu^ 
tions, and of the v.‘hri^lan religiSh- 
Sir John Swinburne is, we believe, a guess at the meaning of these free 
highly respectable pers<m, and must nyio^s, or at the construction which 
hate and despise licentkmsiKeBs, sedi* Mr Hunt may have put on their con* 
tion, and im^ty* A dedication to desoe^rions- 

him, by a writer who so brgdy d^t love <rf sociality, however, 

in all of these as the late licigh breslcs out, at pj^e 40, in a poem en- 

is a gross public insult, pOt to hitnS^ Mtled Fancy's Party. Mr Hunt and a 
alone, but to the eountarj^gentbi^t^ few choice spirits are sipping tea in his 
of England. parlour —and ^'cherishing their knees” 

l^t us sec in what way^lim deesoM at i^e fire, as he elsewhere snugly 
Cockney exhibits his love of sodn^ly ooytH-when i| would appear that the 


himself, and figures away in the char* 
acter of the Grand Signor. The fol» 
lowing is a sketrfi of part of his sc* 
ragiio. 

Most exquisite It was indeed to see 
How tho^ blithe damsels guided variously, 
Befote» behind, beride. Some forward sukxI 
As in vj^-mam^ed chariots, tn* pursued 
Thrir uaudng way as in self-moviiig ones; 
And some sat up, or as m tilted chair 
With sihrer back seemed slumbering through 
the air, 

Or leaned their cheek against a pillowy place 
As if upon their smiling, sleepy face 
They felt the dr, or het^ aerial tunes. 
Some were like maids who sit to wash their 

A 

feet 

On rounded banks beside a rivulet; 

Some sat in shade beneath a curving jut 
Ab at a small hill's foot; 

And some behind upon a sunny mound 
With twinkling eyes. Another only shewed 
On the for aide a foot and bs, that glowed 
Under die doud; a sweeping back another. 
Taming her from us like a suckling mother; 
She next, a side, lifiing h^ arms to tie 
Her focli^ into a Aowing knot; and she 
Thifi^Uowed her, a smooth down-arching 
. >thigh 

with tmnidous m|t^ internally, 
lay partly sunk, as if in bed. 
Shewing a white raised bosom and dork head. 
And drop^c^ out an arm. 

Several scores more of King Leigh the 
First's Beauties are described by the 
pene|B of his enamoured majesty— 
and ft the oondusion we are told by 
him that 

Every lady bowed 

A £Me fiom ha fide withmU a word, 
Andswepimy lids witli breathless lips serene. 
Aims mouth mt tiooped toby a Q^een^ 

But we, " who arc ignorant of all no* 
ble foetwies,” must not presume to 


—of the couiitt^jptand 6( fin# , 
nginfttkm of ^'Gveeks*- '^ ' ‘ 


■•z 




I. 

Few traits ot Jthis aifi^sjble dli^^ifd* 
tion are discen^ble in the chief 
of this collectimi, the Nympha- 
the ctmtrary, Mr Hunt seems deril^ 
to have lodieii entirely' to 


Harlequin of Sadler’s Wells, who we 
belbye was intiraote friend of 
s, strifes the dumney*piecc 
id.fi his sword. 

And!)ioy, whafs this ? th« walls, kx^. 

Arc Wrinkling as a skin does; 

And now they are bent 
To a silken tent, 

And there m chrystal windows; 
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And look! thereVa bftUoon loin*I 
Hound snd Inigfat ns the moon above. 

Noir we loo8eiMtiow.^ke care 5 
What a apring from earth was tlieve I 
Like an anm mounting fi»ce> 

We hare shot the night tf fierce; 

And the nioon> widi sknt«ap 
Makes oat startiDg faOes gZ^ast. 

Lioren below will staiv at me S%lbt» 

And oiBc of the double moon last night. 

Air Hunt'a notionaof aociality ore n f 
moderate ones indi^; and we km ^ 
tiot what will be thought pf them y 
tliose whom be calls “ the once che* ?*- 
Ihl gentry of this war and mc^£ 
iiyui^ land." Reader, if thou art n 
honest, stout county squi^, wl it 
thinkst thou of the following debau h 
of two Cookney^s, Hunt and Haalitt 

Tbm fra made by oile, who although 1 f 
wi& she be, 

If A>ve were to drink it^ would soon be 1 h 
Hebe, 

Then iHeiW a little, a creeping twUight, 
Then an eggjbr ieUh » 

white, 

Andamcanaod lieicnd^ aim to golamti 
withetni^ 

In tbia |nssag^ wb havfe the 
Oociality, of the country and Of the iino 
Imagination of thp Cr^s," all in one. 
AVhat does Sir John Swinbuiue think 
of the Phidian Jom at his iburth cuj^ 
of tea, putHng his spoon across it, oe 
ihirly tiiiming the cup Upside down, 
in imitation of the custom of Code* 
aigne, to ensure himself against the 
fitth dilation? Then, think of the 
delicacy of the compliment paid to the 
lady who pours out the gUn*powder! 
Jnmter drinking tea at Hampstead 
with Mr ami Mrs Hunt, and Mr Uaz^ 
lilt I 

** Cedite Itomani ScriptoresCedite Grain” 
The affable arch-angel, su|i^itig with 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, is nothing 
to the Father of Gods and Men eating 
snuifins with the Editor of a Sunday 
newB{»pen There, Mr Bet\jcafiih Hay*, 
don, is a |^d hittotical suhiect ibr 
your peiui. Shut yourself up again 
ibr seven years lu ptoWhue soHtutte, 
and Raphael and Mhdisel 
no moafo. One is St 11 loss ^Inow U 
^ Jupitey staid supUSr. Short taamous 
for a god who, fn ieya of Vbre, wefti 
(9 «si*Juiio's bosom, m. oenm 
tor AM^ifmbroda*^ 

fct bii suppnr wilh lettuess wbits! 

i^n think of lotting Jots decamp, 
j SHthoiit so much as 'once oifbring him 
i A ll on the arm of Mr Wih 


liara Hozlitt—and perhaps obliged, 
after all, to put up fbr the night at 
Old Moth^ Red-Cap's! Mr Hunt 
then Bxultingly exclmms, soon as ho 
has got the Monarch of Olympus and 
the Lecturer at the Surrey Institution 
out of his house, 

Now this I call passing a few devout hours. 
Beseeming a world th^ has ftiendship and 
/oowa. 

That has lim also, oUSk/v eiiU more than 
wdka$ fo. 

And if it has ni&t has a rainbow for that 

too! 

Who eter supposed that lips were 
made only to ck&l to f Their ordinary 
use ia to oha/t and really all their 
Other little agreeable ofHcca are too 
universally admowledged to allow 
Leigb Hunt to dahn the lionour of 
discovery. 

Under the hesrl of Love of Soci¬ 
ality" we now make room for only 
one passage niore*--ft:om an epistle to 
ijUhanes Ijamb, who has for many years 

S »t been in the very reprehensible 
Wi tKf allouilkif Mr Hunt and i\Ir 
Haslitt to suck hia brains, at tia- 
drmkmga and select suppers, to steal 
ftom him his ingenious tlincits, and 
to send them out into the world wo** 
ftdly bedizened in the Cocknty uni¬ 
form. Mr Colendge, too, used to be 
plundered in this way—and one even¬ 
ing of his fine, rich, overfiowing mo¬ 
nologue would amply furnish out a lec¬ 
ture mi poetry, or any thing else, at the 
iiiuiTey InsUtution. Let that simple- 
mindiw man^giiniitts, Charles Lamb, 
beware of soch unmteful plunderti 9 
•—nor allow himaelr to be flattered by 
their tosgnificent compliments. 

You’ll why I can’t see the snow* 
iBovwed etieet6, 

WMteut thinklDg of you and your vlettitr/gf 
fiati / 

Wb«o you call to remembrance how you 
and one more, 

Wbua 1 wanted it most, used to knock at 
ujioot* 

For when toe sad winds told us mn would 
eomedowBi 

Or mow upon aoow tohly idimed iu> tf • 
town, ^ 


And dun ydlow ib 
0 b that scarcely a 
night, ^ 
Utenatoeneidddie 


ded^ver it’s white, 
w«| seen towards 


wttr<wdde«r/ 


««mind wibiu I tcB youew»toe will 
babeie.” 


Imbeie.” 

do Ipn^ed up too flame, amt ‘Ac got out 
And down w« both sat> ea^refared at canli 
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And tliere* sure as fatc» came the knock of 
you two, 

Tiicn the lanthorn, tlie ldugh» and the 
Well, how d’ye do ?” 

Then your pfilm tow'rds the fire, and your 
fjia* turned to me. 

And shawli and grcat-coats being^whera 
tliey Uiould be,— 

And due “ never saw’s" being jHiid to the 
weather, • 

W c cherished our knees, and sat sipping 
together, 

And leaving the world to the fogs and Utc 
hghturs, * 

Discussed the pretensions of all sorts of 
writers. 

I’luTL' is too much reason to believe, 
that (Iris (verlasting tcii-driuking was 
the chief cause (»f Leigh Hunt's death. 
The truth is, that he had foi many 
years bt( n sipping imUaiUm-ica, a 
j)If.asain Init deleterious pepuration-*- 
more }K.*rnicions by far thau the very 
worst port; and there can be little 
doubt, tliut if he had drunk about a 
bottle of black-strap in the fortnight, 
and forsworn thin potations altoge¬ 
ther, he might have been alive, and 
pLrhapB writing a sonnet at this very 
moment. 

ir. Hh love of the Cov7tfry. 

IVlr Hunt informs us, that of all the 
])fK.ts ol* the present day he was llio 
fondest of rural scenes. 

O S))mt, O muse of mine, 

Frank, and quick-dmijdcd to all sodol glee, 
And yet most silvan of the earnest Nine, 
Who on the fouatain-shedding hill. 

Leaning about among the clumpy bays 
Look at the clear Apollo while he plays 
Take mes now, riow, and let mc stood 
On some such lovely land. 

Where I may tcel me, as I please, 

In dells among tlie treca. 

Or on some outward dupe, with ruflling hair, 
Be level with tht air; 

For a new smiling sense has shot down 
through me, 

And from the domh, like stars, pight eyes 
are beckoning to me. 

Having got into this situation, Mr 
Hunt tli<l not long for his wouted cup 
of tCH, but for “ poclic tvmn^n" 

“ To lu?c theirqf jApet and leafy pliy- 
ing." ‘ 

What vast ideas of tobacco does fill 
of pipes" awaken! and what a game 
at r<^ps is signified by leafy play¬ 
ing!" aft(T tluB violent I'xcrtion tne 
poet and his nyitiphs lie down to sleep. 

There he they, lulled by Ikdc whifHing tOOCs 
Of rills among the stones. 

Or by tile roundt'T nmrinui, glib ai^ flush. 
Of the escaping gUdh, 

VoL, VI. 


That laughs and tumble^, like a conscious 
thing, ^ 

For joy of all its fuKire tiiuellmg. 

The lizard arcuits them ; und lus grave will 
The frog, with reckoning leap, enjdjs apart. 
Till now and then the woodcock flights Ins 
heart 

With brushing dowii to dip his dainty hill. 

How beautifully ho describe. the 
Hampstead clouds of heaven. 

And lo, there issued from beside the trees. 
Through the blue air, a most dclicio'is sight, 
A troop of clouds, ridi, separate, tlirce parts 
white, 

As beautiful as pigt'ons that one secs 
Bound a glad homestead reeling at their case. 
But large, and slowly; and what made the 
sight 

Such as I bay, was not that piled white, 

Not their more rosy backs, nor forward prtsb 
Like sails, nor yef tlicir surfy uutsbisuic.s 
Light in It’s plenitude, Ukc racks of snow. 

These arc singing* clouds, and ouylit 
to be introducwl on the stage. 

As they stooped them near, 

Lo, I could hear 

How die smootli silver clouds, losping witli 
care, 

Make a bland music to ihc fawning air. 
Fining with sucli a roundly-slipping tunc 
The hollow of the great attentive noon. 

That the tall sky bcemed touched; and all 
the trees 

Thrilled with the coming harmonies; 

And the fair waters looked <is if they lay 
Thetr check .igarnst the sound, and so \scnt 
kissed away. 

But it is newllcss to enter at greater 
length into Mr Hunts “ love of the 
country/' for it ail hangs on oiu' gn at 
principle—ewry/j'roec Anr if.s tuimphj 
and tlhit is enough foi the author of 
the story of lUnrini. 

You liner people of the earth, 

Nymphs of all names, and woodland Gcni* 
uses, 

I see you, here and there, among the t/ces, 
ShroudOd in noon-dayre&pile of your mirth : 
This httm in uir, which the still ear perceives. 
Is yourunquarrelling voice among the leaves; 
And now 1 find, whose arc the laughs and 
stinings 

That make the delicate birds dart m> in 
whhkb and whirrings. 

It is much to be regreltcd, that the 
deciMwtd bard*» rural life was so linut- 
cd and local. JU' ha<l ijn other lonion 
of that sublime expression, ^^sub Dio," 
than merely out of doors.” One al- 
wttyi* tliinks of Leigh Hunt, on Ins 
rutal excursions to and from llutnp- 
Btoad, in a grcat-coat or spencer, clogs 
over Iris shotis, and with an uinbiclla 
in his liand. He is always talking of 
lanes and styles, and hedgerows, and 
clumps of irevs, and cows wnh laigo 

H 
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titldm. Tic is the most suhmb'iu of from tin* Ili.ul, on which Pope ainl 
po(ts. He died, as might ha\e been Cowper huJ wiought m \ un. 


]>ropheskHl, within a few hours Munter 
of the R^wt where he was born, and 
without having beem once lieyond the 
well-ftnctil meadows of his micro¬ 
cosm. Suppose for a moment, Leigli 

* ■ . . •. j* 


Thrice did great lUetor ih ig him by the It ct 
Buckward, ami loiidiy shouted to theTio- 
jmis; 

AndthncedidtiieAjnces, springy-*itrcngth\h 
Thrust him away; yet btill he Kept the 
ground, 


. i i ^ --- --, . grounu, 

Hunt at soa-—01 on tlie auniinit of Sm-eot his strength; and now and tluii 


Mount Blanc ! It u impossible. No 
Hampstead was the only pkee for him. 
** With farmy fields in front and sloping 
green.” 

Only hear how he revels in the morn¬ 
ing before breakfast, when out on an 
advcMituious constitutional stroll. 

Then uoitliwaid what a range,—with heath 
and pond. 

Nature's oivn ground; woods Uiar let man- 
<^ious through, 

And cuttoged >aKs with pillowy fields be¬ 
yond 


•rushed on 
Into the thick, and now and then stood stiH, 
Shouting great shoiUs; and not .m inch 
j gave be. 

■Wnou Iris invites AchilUs to go to 
the rescue of the body of i'atroclos, the 
son of Thetis replies to her, as if lu 
were siwaking to our old fnnid Mr 
Rees, in Paternoster-row, with a MS. 
for publication in his pocket. 

But how am I < 0 ^ wio tht pn sa 
In another place. Hunt unkes 1!(>- 
mer call a fountain clear ami 


And dump Of darkening pmcb, and proa.# had he ever done, ApoUo would 

And thKarpadithroughdl,Wheredai^^ shot him instantly dt ul. 'llnro 

o » ■'is something to m qurte shockm * lu 

the idea of limit translating Iloim i— 
and his executors have much t( an¬ 
swer fbr in having made tin fact 'pub¬ 
lic. 

The following description, though 
very conceited and passionless, situ k 
to u» the best thing the Lite Mi Hunt 


Cool checks, and brilliant eyes, and mom- 
clobdc feet. 

Mr Hunt is tlic only poot who has 
considertHl'the external world simply 
as tile country/* in controdictioill to 
the town—fields in place of squares. 
Lines vwt streets, and trees as Meutc n 


ants of houses. That fine line of ** jioctical line. But 

_ . ... X_it. ..ft .i «> 


rampbcirs. 

And loulf on nature with a poet's eye,” 
must, to be apidicablc to him, bo 
changed into, 

“ l.ook on die country with a cockDey*a 
eye.” 

It is true, that on one occasion Mr 


instead of breathing “ ot the fim ima¬ 
gination of the Greeks," it is uotluug 
more than a copy in words of a pu- 
tnre in oil. Mr Hunt used to \w a 
great lounger in [ucturc-de iler's .shops, 
and was a aad bore among the arti^tH, 
-^who must fh'l much relieved by Ins 


Hunt (see a former quotation) talks of death- Whenever you 1111*01 with a 
having gone up in a balloon—-but there vivid image in his verses, you are sun 


IB something Cockneyish even in that 
object with all its beauty—and one 
thinks of the Aeronaut after his flight, 
returning to town in a yiost-chaise, 
with the shrivelled globe bundled on 
the roof. 

HI, Hh hue of (he fine imagtnntion 
of the Greeks* 

A man^ who could ask .Tui>lter if his 
tea was sweeteiud to his mind, must 
have a truly Gicekish imagination of 
his owu) no douht'*.^and pray, where 
did Mr Hpnt find that lle!>e was a 
manM laiiy with six ciuldn u ? What 
does Innt great ortlic^aplii^it, tJndley 
H^imray, tnink of spinning Ajwllo witft 
*»»»al r, which Mr Hunt is in duty 
Ik^nd to do when he jirpuoiiiices Inin 
Wpollar ? But Mr Hunt used to read 
Corner, and to translate choice passages 


that it is taken from a picture. He is 

^leaking of Polyphemus descending 
night. 

To walk in his onguibh about tlic gr* i u 
place', 

And see where hib mistress lay dreaming of 

Am. 

J fancy him now, coming just where she 
lileeps; 

He parts (he dose hawthorns, and hushe*, 
and creeps 

The moon slips fisim under the dark clouds, 
and throws 

Alight, through tlj« litaves, on her hiuU 
iiig repose. 

There, there she lioi, bowerM <1 slope lot 
laa* bed; 

One brandu lilw a hand, reac*lics over hci 
IwmI; 

Half naked, half shrinking, with side - /Wtl- 
htig grace, 

A cm’’k*s Twixt Utr bosom, and crof'>es iier 

face,--. 
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T}u’ I’rook of her blieplterd; and close to her 
Jip^ 

Lies tlie Pan-pipe he blov^, which in sleep* 
ing she sips 

The giAiit’s knees totter, witl) passions di¬ 
verse ; 

Ah, how can he bear it! Ah I what could 
be worse i 

iTe's ready to cry out, ior anguish ofdieart i 
And tears himself ofp, lest she wake with a 
snirt. 

So much for Otir deceased friend's 
love of sociality, the couiatry, and 
the liiie imagination of the Gteeks.”-^ 
May we add a few specimens of • 

IV. Hh lotrc ofinmseifj, 
lie gets Mrs L. H. to model a bust 
of him, and during the operation, he 
talks of becoming 

“ Wordner of Apollo’s boi^h.” 
What is to be thought of a man 
writing a triuinidial sonnet on his own 
bust, and j)ublishing it—and what 
if that man be, at the best, but a small 
pocfiistcr and newsmonger. Then fol« 
lows a vsonnet to John Keats, 

'I'ls well you think me truly one of those 
Wliosc sense disceziM the loveliness of 
things, &C, 

And tiien again Comes anotlier son** 
net on receiving a crown ivy firom 
tlic same." 

A crown of ivy ?—I submit my head 
To the young hand that gives it—young, *ti8 
true, 

But with a right, for ^tis a poet’s too. 

How pleasant the leaves feel 11 and how 
they spread 

With thdr broad angles, like a noddiiy 
shed 

Over both eyes!! and h^w complete aifi 

As on my hand I lean, to fed them strew 
My sense with freshness, Fmy’s ruathng 
bed! 


plus, and over and anon coquetting 
with himself in the nnigic mirror. 
No doubt, he rung the bell for the la¬ 
dies, and the children, and the ser¬ 
vants, and probably sent out for bis 
favotirite “ washerwoman.” When 
he dressed for dinner, did the ivy 
wreath still continue to deck his regal 
temples ? Did he sip tea in it ? Play 
a rubber at whist P And finally, did 
he go to bed in it—and, if so, did he 
shroud its glories in a night-cap, or 
did he lay his bead on the pillow like 
Bacchus oy the ^de of Ariatlne ? All 
these little inteirestinglcircumstantiali- 
ties are, no doubt, mentioned in his 
autobii^;raphy. 

But <Hie sonnet—two sonnets to 
John Keats, do not suffice—and we 
have a third “ on the same." 

It is a lofty feeling, yet a kind^ 

Thus to be topped with leaves; to have a 
sense 

Of Jumour^shaded ihoughl-^n influence 
As fuRU great tutture*s firtgers, and be 
twined 

Widi her old, sacred, verdurous ivy-bind. 
As though she hallowed with that sylvan 
* t&cc, 

A head that bows to her benevolence. 

Midst pOmp of fanded trumpets in tfie 
wind ! ! ! ! 

'Tis what’s •within ua crowned. 

Th^ is a jMiir of blockheads for 
you! John Keats had no more right 
to dress up Leigh Hunt in this absurd 
fashion, than he had to tar and teatlu r 
him—and we do not doubt, that if 
Leigh Hunt had ever had the misfor¬ 
tune to have tarred and feathered, 
he would have written a sonnet on his 
plumiftcatioD, and described himself as 
a Bird of Paradise. 

From John Keats the transition is 
not diflicult to John Hamilton Uoy- 
nolds—for he too bad written lines on 


This sonnet presents to ^us a very 
laughable picture, which, spite of Mr 
Hunt's decease, we hope there can be 
no great harm in enjoying. Mr John 
KoMs was, we believe, at this time» a 
young apothecary, and if, instead of 
crowning poor Mr Hunt with ivy, he 
had clapped a blister upon li^ he^,'iie 
would have acted in a way more suit¬ 
able to his profession. Such anjopportu- 
nity probably never occurred again# 
Well—behold the Cockney—strutting 
about the room, for we hope there wal 
no out of doors’' exposure, with hk 
ivy-crown, dressing gown, yellow 
breeches, and red elipjiers-'^ollowed, 
in all his movements by young Escula*^ 


the story of Rimini—though by na¬ 
ture fit for far other occupation—and 
accordingly Mr Hunt returns him 
sonnet for sonnet. In it, Mr Rey¬ 
nolds, dever man as ho is, made to 
look veacy like a ninny. 

TO J0US HA^IX.TO}f REYNOLDS, 

On his Lines upon the Storg of Jlivihii* 
Reynolds, whose Muse, from put thy gentle 
' embraces, 

Holding a erisj) and dewyJUr^ecr^ 
Came to me in xgy close-entwined bower, 
^here many flue-eyed Friendships and glad 
Graces, 

Parting the bou^s, have looked m with 
like faces. 

And thanked the song wliicb had sufficient 
power 
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Witli Phoebus to bring back a warmer hour. 

And turn his bouthem eye to our green 
plac^. 

. But the most inwe of all the Idol* 
ators is at hand, in the shape of a cer* 


dOct. 

“ The force of nature could no fartlier • 
1^0 make one Fool, she joined die other 
tiwi.’* 

Two more sonnets follow on the 
same subject, and Mr Hunt, we are 


tain Doctor, whose name, lestvit should toldj a short time before his death, 
injure his practice, we shall hot men* 'Milton's hair put into 


tion, and „who (upon his' i^ees, we 
presume,) makes an oiSSsring to the 
Idol of Cockaigne or A I-OCK of Mil* 
ton's HAzn 111! ^ 

To — --, M, n. 

On ?tU vtc a /fair^ 

1 felt rhy 8|drit leap, and look at thee 
Through my changed colour with glad 
grateful stare. 

When after shewing u® this eloneus hair, 
Thou didst turn ^hort, and bending plea^ 
santly 

With graciotts hand gi^v'st the greatlock T|Gf 
ME ! I 

An honouring gift indeed I wh^ 1 wi^ 
wear 

About me, while I breathe this stremums 

^r, , 

That nursed Ids Ap^lonian tresses free* \ 

See what it is to be a favourite of 
Apollo [ Apothecaries and physicians 
flock in upon you from every side.-^ 

And weh might it be said of > . 

-, M.!)., in refcreucp to Keats 

and Reynolds, , • 


a broach, in the figure of a naked Eve, 
and wore it, and the Mother of Man¬ 
kind, on the frill of bis shirt. 

T^s fiisluon of firing off sonnets at 
each other was prevalent in the me** 
tropoUs a short time since among the 
bardliilj^, and was even more annoying 
than me detonating balls. Wo have 
heard them cracking off in the lobbies 
of the Theatres, and several exploded 
close to our ear one morning in Sir 
John Leicester's pdlery. I^ike other 
nuisances of the kind, they are now 
laughed down; and, indeed, after 
Leigh Hunt's deatli, who was at the 
top of the fashion, it dwindled quite 
away, though sometimes even yot a 
stray sonneteer is to be found can¬ 
tering along on his velocipede. 

In our next v^c hope to ])ul)lisb 
** LuctUs" on the death of Mr Hunt, 
by Webb, Keats, and Co.—and aiso a 
ftineral oration, by Mr Ifazlitt. We 
ourselves intend to write his cj>itaplu 

Z» 


DECOHATIOKS 

MR BBITOR, ^ 

I HAVE read with some aoirow, end 
more shame, your corresptmdent's pro* 
posal to adorn Edinburgh with A 
Greek Temple. Is he serious? or does 
he write it as a satire upon Scottish 
invention? and is it true, that no 
living man is capable of conceiving a 
suitable structure to commemorate .tiao 
glories of Scotland ? That your cor* 
re^udent shews good taste in ad* 
miring the Parthenon, who woi^ 
deny—but he is unwise in reeomtxwnd- 
ing its restoration by his countrymen* 
The use to be made of anpent wm^ks, 
of the majestic remains of Gredan 
greatness, ia not to tranafe tliein in 
the gro«B into marble or stone, to carry 
them raflar, like the 

^bled of lioretto,—^but to con- 

tem^a|tlpna admCrp them, to elevate 
i(ii^|wpCand kindle a fire.which may 
an emulation of th#r glories* 
your conrespondent tiiinks the 
of Scottish invention haa sunk or 
has never risen: therefore, says he, let 
uyiot aeek to create the new, but xe* 


OF EDlKnURGIU 

store tjie old; let us make works which 
exercise the memory in recollections 
of Atiiens or Rome, raster than 
aspire after an hazardous reputation 
for ori^nality. Bo thought Ae pru¬ 
dent—the calculating—the painstak¬ 
ing people of America, and what have 
they djdie, and what are they daily 
doing? Your correspondent knows 
this—you cannot climb an eminence 
in the United States but you see 
Spartae, Thebes's, and Athens's on 
Ml sides, hills abound with classic 
names—here is Ethos—there is Athos, 
Parnassus is near, and b^ond it arises 
mount Pelion, the very MU you have 
climbed is the V •Colicolone on the 
Simio's side."* ■ 

And what was Goose Creek once, is Tybcr 
now,” 

all thhi k harmless enou^, 
but what does ft shew—all but an ori¬ 
ginal spirit. In the same taste pcK)ple 
may—and many people do baptize 
their ^tldren. I have Ak:u Lucius 
Junius U'FUnsgan, which is a so- 
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norous ^nil well sounding name com- 
piired to others ,*—what do you 4hink 
of Mr Augustus Stokes, Cicero Cramp, 
2'hidius Bubb, aixd Mr Michael An¬ 
gelo Tiulw» Something in the same 
style your correspondent recommends, 
•—who, quoth he, has'equalled thePar-* 
tlienon? Let us go build on«< Nobpdy 
has equalled the Iliad-—why doeS Wal# 
ter Scott squander bis goItW time 
nameless knights-*-on feudal tobft* 
rians—let him*' render Hom^ intb 
his native tongue,, and earn the im«' 
mortality which awaits imitation and 
forsokesiuvention. Remember your cor- 
respondentdoesnotsay, “come letuspjO 
look at the ParthfUion, contemplate ^ 
simple beauty, Uten conceivesomoth^g 
in the same lofty ^irit to adorn out 
native city." No, he says, imaguse 
not you are capable of conceiving 
thing excellent, your minds are im^ 
potent of any exalted exertion, whwb 
you cannot lead, you shotdd limp afe* 
ter.—“ Then by all means rear th4 
Parthenon in Scottish atone—what 
have you to do with originality*^" 
There are too many buildings in £c^ 
burgh already which remind one of 
other people's productionaHit is notmy 
wish to increase the number* 


great man—General Washington in 
the costume of Cinciiinatus. Our pro¬ 
vincial ballad-maker had better taste 
when he censured the statue of our 
Dutch King William. John High- 
landman in Glai^ow sings— 

And there she saw a meikle man 

Biding on a horgo^- 
And oh she pe a poor man. 

And no hae many claes ! 

The bro^s pe worn odThers feet. 

And Ae see a* her taes !” 

On all sides we see monuments of our 
want of an original taste, and ancient 
works pressed into modern service. 
Your corre&poqdeht forgets the lines 
of the poet, 

** Each author was to him well known. 

Yet what he wrote was all his own.” 

Let none suppose I mean to censure 
th^ ancient and immortal works of 
Greece—that I do not feel their ex¬ 
cellence or the honour and the glory 
they confer. They are noble efforts m 
human genius, nor do I withhold my 
applause from the massive and solid 
strpmtures of the Egyptians—a people 
who jponsulted duration more than dis¬ 
play. But all those works illustrate 
the men and the time, and their resto- 
ntiion in Scotland will recal the dc- 


^'our correspondent, however, tries 
to sooth the insulted genius of hk 
country, by assuring us that we have 
more than one architect equal to. the 
task of executings a new Parthenon. 
Why, what has an architect to do when 
the structure is commenced and the plan 
complected ? Docs he digthefomidaTOlis 
or hew the stonesT-orbed them in m#- 
tar by the line anid th^ leT^l ? or exm^ 
he to chp the mason on the back and 
cry, " well done." Conception, the 
great test of genius, is tal^ Out rf 
our hands—^the illustrious Greeks j^ve 
supplied us with that. Executi^ is 
tlie next—this is pioneers* work. 'JHie 
master spirit has measured out the 
task, and his legion of lesser smits 
fulfil it. 

It is the taate of men like your cor¬ 
respondent which has filled our choych- 
es with monuments of %itish h^oes, 
sages; and bards, in the f^h of Gr^ce 
and {tome—that has given S^uel 
Johnson a Rbman tc^ apd sai^als— 
and an antique shield apd helmei^.to 
Lord Chatham—that has sent 
tain Bturgess stkrk naked with a s#ord 
in his hand to gain the weather gage 
and break the FrenA line, / and 
clothed—afld this is the error too.of a 


pfflcled glory of Greece and Egypt, and 
show the Scotch to be miserable co¬ 
pyists of fine marble in coarse stone. 
Let us not look at Scotland and her 
heroes and sages through Greek spec¬ 
tacles—let us make something such as 
Phidias might have done had he been 
a Siibtchman. lliere is abundance of 
geniW extant for lofty undertakings. 
W0 are by no means deficient in na¬ 
tive works of an original spirit—^look 
at the noble reli<jues,of Saxon and Go¬ 
thic, architecture; they want the sim- 
pli<^ty, and perhaps the solidity, of the 
Gre^' temples ; but they are decidedly 
orijWhol—they reflect no other people 
—remind us not of Greece or 
Egypt—and they have a solemn gran¬ 
deur, and richness, and variety, which 
do honour to the inventor. What 
does your correspondent say to this 
perhaps he caUs* it “ entangled la¬ 
byrinth oi bljiie-eyed bwbarians.” Ad¬ 
miring the Gothic as I do, I mean not 
to recommend it—I mentioned it to 
shpw that ^iginality not a hope¬ 
less matter»-“tnat excellence was to be 
found elsewhere, and of later invention* 
The Greek has a nobler exterior than 
the Gothic, is perhaps less expensive 
in execution, and at all events more 
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massive and solid-matters of prime 
importance. The exterior of a Gothic 
building seems, at a distance, like a 
huge ; the Grecian, even in ruins, 
has a noble outside. But 1 cannot ex¬ 
tend this praise to the Parthenon, which 
presents an unvaried roof, end seems 
not to equal the beauty of some other 
ancient temples. I fern afraid tlie Cal<» 
ton Hill,, (if it is the Caltori now that 
it once was, for I capnot look out at 
any window and see the tricks which 
improveTnent has been playing with 
tins admired rock^, would bfe tookr^ 
a base for this buiMing, the mounts 
would devour tlte monuij^nt— 
must have a building of coloisal mag-^ 
nitude to associate with this mighty 
pedestal. I am toprised that yoUr 
correspondent (hd not feel some classi¬ 
cal scruples about recommending a 
hill, even of solid rock, tor the scite of 
his Parthenon ; he knows the Athe* 
niaiis were a curious and Scrupulous 
people about the formdationo for thc% 
national works—they looked forwapd 
and contemplated d^ance to the ^ 
volutions of nature, as wdl as the 
macliinadons of man, and built one oC 
their fairest temples in a mcorsiB, whaje 
it was less liable to earthquakes than 
on the summit of a hUL Your cot^ 
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respondent forgot this, t-lsc he iniglit 
have advised you to build your monu¬ 
ment in the North Loch. 

In conclusion, I may name a few 
matters I should have lamented, and 
which would have happened had all 
been arranged ac«5ording to die style 
and taste of your correspondent—I 
shoulif have lamented, had Shakspearo 
clipped and squared bis romantic 
Saxon drama by the straight line of 
Eurijndes—I should have lamented, 
had chemn some potent and 

well booted Greek for his hero ra^ 
ther thwa the Great Fiend—and sung 
"of Hercules and ** Lacedemows hollow 
glen profound,” rather than of Jlelze- 
bub and the bottomless pit—I should 
have lamented, hstd Walter Scott list¬ 
ened to the voice of the critics—^had 
not remonstrated in verse. 

Nay, Brskine, nay* on the wild lull 
Lot the wild heath«nower flourish still ;** 

but tiirown his immortal lays of chi- 
v^Tj into the Ettrick or. tlie Tweed, 
and sqiumdered his powers on the 
demkodfi or the antediluvians. All 
this i would have lumen ted, and though 
tny sorrow mightbe less, I would cojisi- 
der a Scottish Parthenon something in 
the same taste.—Your humble servant, 

A JOUBKEYMAN MASON. 


£MIGRATIO>r TO TUB. 

When the public mind is directed to 
any interesting and important subject, 
innumerable scribblers arc ever on the 
alert with placards and pamphlets to 
amuse, if not to satisfy the popular 
curiosity. Tempera^ and taking title 
pages serve to get off edition upon e- 
ditiou of the veriest trash, while books 
of the most solid information, if not 
wholly uiiknown, arc very partially 
consulted. It may be, that men.of 
real talent and knowledge feel some 
reluctance in appending their names to 
such undignified and ephemeral tracts 
as are calculated in a short and hum¬ 
ble form to give information to the 
ignorant. Certain, however, it is, that 
upon questions of importance, seldom 
do those address the public who have 
already gained its respect by more ela¬ 
borate treatises, and who tnerefore are 
best qualified and entitled to write in 
detail. On the subject before us, 
Efuigration to the Cape of Good Hope, 
we could indeed have wished that Mr 


CAFE GOOD HOPE. 

Barrow had compressed. In the coin- 
pass of a cheap pamphlet, all the valu¬ 
able in&rmadon to be gleaned from 
his excellent " travels to the interior 
of Southern Africa.*' Instead of this, 
however, there have appeared a 
Guide to the Cape of Good IIojic, &c. 
&c.” abounding in every variety of 
blunder and error, anti also, the Cape 
of Good Hope Calendar,” a mere re¬ 
print, with a flimsy preface, of tlic an¬ 
nual almanack, printed in the colony. 
These, nevertheless, have been puffetl 
and placarded with most audacious 
quackery in every corner of the town. 

We have been at some pains to pro¬ 
cure every necessary information, and 
although in a former Number wc en¬ 
deavoured to afford a general view of the 
Cape and its facilities, we are induced 
to dwell upon some points wliich wc 
had not leisure just then to discu.^s ; 
and moreover, as the subject itself is 
becoming hourly more extensively 
I>opular' and seriously* important. 
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the Colonial Oflicc in Downing Street 
has issued the two following circulars, 
whicli at once explain the encourage- 
lucnt and conditions held out by govern¬ 
ment on the subject of emigration fo 
tlie Cajie: 

No I. 

“ Downing Street^ London, 1919. ' 

“ I have to acquaint you in ropl/to your 
letter of the that tlie 

following arc the conditions under which it 
is proposed to give encouragement ft» emi¬ 
gration to the Cape of Good Hope* 

“ The sufibrings to which many indivi¬ 
duals Itave been exposed, who have emi¬ 
grated to his Majesty's foreign possessions^ 
unconnected and unprovided with any capi^ 
tal, or even the means of saj^rt, havmffi 
been very afflicting to thcnjselves, and 
equally burthensome to the colonies to 
which they have proceeded, the government 
liave deta-inined to ctmtine tlie application 
of tlic money recently voted by address in 
the House of Commons, to those persons 
who possessing the means will engage > to 
carry out, at the least, ten able-bodied indi« 
vith^als above eighteen years of age, with.^ 
witliout families, foe government alwa^ 
reserving to itself the right of selecting from 
tlie several odors made to them, foose whifo 
may prove upon examination to be most 
eligible. ^ 

“ In order to give some security to fbo 
government, foat the persons undertaking 
to make tliese estabhshments have foe 
means td' doing so, every person engaging 
to Uikc out the abovementioned number 
of persons or families shall deposits at 
the rate of ten pounds Cto be repaid as 
luTcafter mentioned) for every family so 
taken out, provided that the family does not 
consist of more than one man, one woman, 
and two children under fourteen years of 
age. All ciiildren above the number of two 
will be to be paid for, in addition to the de- 
posite abovementioned, in the proportion of 
tivc poumls for every two diildren under 
fourteen years of age, and tivc pounds for 
every person between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. 

In conbideration of fois deposite, a pas¬ 
sage shall be pi-ovklcd at foe expense of 
government for the settlers, who shall also 
be victualled from the time of their em¬ 
barkation until die time of their landing in 
tlie colony. 

“ A grant of Lind, under the conditions 
bcicafter specitied, sluiU be made to him at 
die rate of one hundred acres for evciy such 
person or family whom he so takes out; 
onc-tliird of the sum mlvanced to govern¬ 
ment on the outset, sliall be repaid on 


landing, when die victualling at the ex¬ 
pense of government shall cease. A fur¬ 
ther proportion of one-third shall be repaid 
as soon as it sliall be certiiicd to the gover¬ 
nor of the colony that the settlers under die 
direction of the person taking them out, are 
actually located upon the l^d asaigucul u> 
them, and the rem^der at the expiration of 
three months from the date of their location. 

** If any parishes in which foere may be 
B redundancy of population, shall unite in 
selecting an intcUsent individual to proceed 
to the Cape, with^settlers under his direc- 
don, not less in number, and of foe descrip¬ 
tion abovemendonod, and shall advance mo¬ 
ney in the pro|)Ortion abovementioned, the 
government will grant land to such an indi¬ 
vidual at the rate of 100 acreafor every head 
of a family, leaving foe parish at hberty to 
make such conditions with foe individual, or 
tlie settlers, os may be calculated to prevent 
the paririi becoming again diargeable with 
foe maintenance of such settlers in foe event 
of their return to this country. 

no offers of this kind will be ac- 
c^ted, unless it shall be clear that the per¬ 
sons proposing to become settlers shall lutve 
distinctly given their consent, and the head 
of earii family is not infirm or incapable of 
worlu 

** It is forther proposed, that in any case 
in Which one hundred families proceed to- 
gefoer, and apply for leave to carry out 
with them a minister of their own persua¬ 
sion, government will, upon their being ac¬ 
tually located, assign a salary to the mi- 
nist» whom they may liave selected to ac¬ 
company them, if he shall be upproveil by 
the Secretary of State. 

“ The lands will be granted at a quit rent 
to be fixed, which rent, however, will be re¬ 
mitted for the first ten years; and at the 
expimfinn of three years (during which the 
part^ and a number of families, in the pro- 
rtjon of one for every hundred acres must 
ve resided on the estate,) the land shall 
be measm'ed at the expense of government, 
and foe holder shall obtain, without fee, his 
title thereto, on a perpetual quit rent, not 
exceeding in any case two pounds sterling, 
for every hundr^ acres; subject, however, 
to fois clause beyond the usual reserva- 
tions* ; that the land shall become forfeited 
to ‘government, in case the party shrill a- 
bandon the estate, or not bring it into culti- 
vatiem within a^given number of years. 

•* I am, your most obedient humble sct* 
vant* 

** P. S. In order to ensure foe arrival of 
the settlers at the Ciijie, at the heginrung of 
the planting season, the transports will not 
leave this countiy until the month of ISo- 
vember.” 



• The usual reservations are the right of the crown to mines of precious stones, of gold 
and silver, and to make such roads as may be necessary for the convemcnce of foe co¬ 
lony, • 
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Emtg^ailon to the Cap6 of Good Hope, 



No IL 

Doxtiivig Street^ London^ 

SiE,—In reply to your letter of the 

, I ftto directed by Earl 
Bathurst to a(^tlaint you, that as the circus 
lar letter distinctly species the nature and 
extent of the assistance whldi will be grant¬ 
ed to individuals who may be allowed to 
proceed as aettfers to the Cape of Good 
Hope^ together with the Conditions under 
which alone that assistanoecan be ^ven to 
them, it is onty necesan^ to t^et you to 
that document) and to that no proposal 
earn be accepted which is not framed in con- 
Ibrmity with the offer of his Majesty's go- 
wemment-l 

« With reference your particnlat en¬ 
quiries respecting the mode in which ttm 
views of the settlers may b6fit be atthuied; 
I have to acquaint yov^ that it is Uot in 
Earl Bathurst’8 power io communicate to 
you that species of information, whidi can 
most properly be aflbrded by the practical 
agriculturist, or obtained upon the spot. 

** Vhe settlers will be located in the in¬ 
terior of the colony, not far Irom the OObst $ 
and in allotting to them the knds whidk 
government have agr^ to grant 
their interests and meir vtislhes wiB ba con- 
salted and attended to as far as may be 
Gcmsistwu widx .the pubMe toteresteof ^ 
colony. 

The settlers wdl beetiiMed to porGhate 
a limited qu^ti^ of agiiculturat itople-p 
ments in we colony, at, prime 
though they ore not debmed 
with them a moderate supply of these arti**^ 
eies, as well as necessarwS; and will 
£nd no difficulty in puickaeing seed ec»9i in 
the c(dony» 

** The settlers will not find hahltorions 
ready Ibr their receprion. 

«> The pemons under whose directiOa a 
party of settlers proceed, is at liberty to se¬ 
cure their services by any legal agreement 
into which they may think proper to enter. 

“ The new settlement' will, of coiuse,.be 
governed according to the laws in i^Orce in 
the colony. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe, that it 
must be left to the persons taking out set<« 
tiers, to form their own opinion as to the a- 
mount of the pecuniary means with which 
they should be provided. In order to support 
the persons placed under their directions, 
and ensure the success of their undertaking. 

** 1 am. Sir, your mqst obedient ser¬ 
vant” 

Such are the official documents. 
They have certainly been framed with 
very great and laudable cautio^l.— 
Thou{^ it he highly impolitic to damp 
the spirit of enterprise, it is both wise 
and just, lionestly tc announce the 
terms ui)on wJiich alone proposals can 
be received. That thcf^ terms have 
nothing to deter, is abundantly evi¬ 


dent from the multiplicity of applica¬ 
tions that have been made, both by 
letter and in person, at Lord Bathurst s 
oIBce. We understand, from pretty 
good authority, that these have a- 
mounted to upwards of ten thousand. 
Of the advantages and capabilities of 
this settlement we have given already 
our mpst d^ided conviction. And if 
any fVesh argument or further evi¬ 
dence were, needed, we would confi- 
dentl}! derive it from the great success 
that nas attended the meritorious ex¬ 
ertions of the Moravian breUireu in 
South AiHea. They have, indeed, 
wilderness into a fruitful land, 
^and, a yet more arduous and grate- 
|hl conquest, they have convertetl the 
lildblent dt^raded Hottentot into aii 
A^ve moral member of society. The 
spot chosen fi)r their chief settlement, 
Gnadenrindl, was, a few years ago, a 
waste; at pr^nt this mtssion- 
arv settlement is one of the most beau- 
tWi and thriving villages in the co- 
l^y. We cannot rwist transcribkig 
Mr Bartow's account of this delightful 


** These people,” the Moravians, “ have 
been several years in the colony, for the cx- 

r iS purpose of instructing the Hotteniots 
the doctrtocs of Christianity, but met 
little success, in the object of their 
toksion, under the Dutch government— 
Baity in the morning, I was awakened by 
tome of the finest voices 1 ever lieard ; and, 
on looking out, saw a group of female Uot- 
^tots sitting on the gtound. It was Sun¬ 
day, and th^ had assembled thus early Ut 
toaut the morning hytnn. They were all 
neatly dressed in printed cotton gowi^s. A 
s^t so very different from what wo had lii- 
thdttobeen ihtiie habitof observing, with re- 
gjilrd to this unhappy class of beings, could 
not fail of being grateful. The missionaries 
toems^ee were men of a middle age, 
plain and decent in their dress, meek and 
humble in their deportment, but intelligent 
and lively in conversation, zealous in the 
cause of their mission, but free from bi- 
goti^ and enthusiasm. Every thing about 
tile place partook of that neatness and sim¬ 
plicity, which were the strongest features in 
the outline of this character. The church 
tiley had constructed, was a plain neat 
building; their mill for grinding corn was 
superior to any in the colony; their garden, 
was in high order, and produ^ abundance 
of vegetables for the use Of the table. Al¬ 
most every tiling that had been done was by 
the labour of their own hands. Each 
(missionary) had learned some useful pro-, 
fession. One was well skilled in every 
branch of smith's work, tlie second was a 
shoemaker, and the tliird a tailor. The 
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ESSAYS ON THE LAKE SCHOOL OF POETUY. 


No IIL- 

Thi^s is no question many of our 
readers will think we are ‘doing a very 
useless, if not a very absurd thing, in 
writing, at this time of day, any thing 
like u review of the poetry of JMr 
Coleridge. Several years have elapsed 
since any poetical production, entitled 
to much attention, has been published 
by him—and of those pieces in which 
the true strength and originality of 
his genius have been expressed, by far 
the greater part were presented to the 
world before any of the extensively 
popular poetry of the present day exist# 
ed. In the midst, however, of the many^ 
new claimants which have arisen on ' 
every hand to solicit the ear and the fa¬ 
vour of the readers of poetry, we are not 
sure that anyone has had so much rea^ 
son to complain of the slowness and ina¬ 
dequacy of the attention bestowed upon 
him as this gentleman, who is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a veteran of no 
inconsiderable standing. It is not 
easy to determine in what proportions 
the blame of his misfortunes should 
be divided between himself and.his 
countrymen. That both have con¬ 
ducted themselves very culpably—at 
least very unwisely—begins at length, 
Yve believe, to be acknowledged by most 
ff those whose opinion is of any con?* 
|equen(^.. As for us, we can never 
enppose ourselves to be ill employed 
4rheu we are doii^ any thing that may 
l?erve In any measure to c^ect tlie 
the pu)^ic judgment on the 
e handy or to stimulate efl^jrUi 
ill-requited, md thence, perhw, 

_4. * 1 .1 _ 


•Coleridge* 

saying, that in regard to tliis und a 
very great number of subjects besides, 
they stand quite in a difterent situa¬ 
tion from our Knglisli readers. The 
reading-public of England (speaking 
largely) have not understood Mr Cole¬ 
ridge's poems as they should have 
done—The reading-public of Scotland 
are in general ignorant that any such 
poems exist, and of those ’ who are 
aware of their existence, the great 
majority owe the whole of their in¬ 
formation concerning them to a few 
reviews, which, being written by men 
of talent and understanding, could 
not possibly have been writtei^^from 
any motives but those of malice, or 
with any purposes but those of mis-' 
rej)rescntation. 

The exercise of those unfair, and 
indeed wicked arts, by which the su¬ 
perficial mass of readers are so easily 
swayed in all tlieif judgments, was; 
in tilis^ instance, more than commonly 
eavsy, by reason of the many singular 
eccentricities obseryabU} in almost all 
die productions of Mr Colcrklge's * 
muse. What was already tantastic, it 
could not be no' ditficiilt matief tor 
those practised wits, to represent, as 
utterly unmelining, senseless, and ab¬ 
surd. But perhaps those who 
accustomed to chuckle over the ludi-* 
'croua analysis of serious poms, sd 
eommm in our tnoat popular feviews^t^ 
not be worse for tumix^ 
the JDiedonnaire - Philosc^rhiaue, md 
seeing fidth, what success we asm; 
weapons have been em^bsyed 
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sublime sirapU^ty and most deep 
tenderness. It is one of die must 
melancholy tilings in human paturc, 
to see how often the grandest mys¬ 
teries of the meditative soul lie at the 
mercy of surface-skimming ridicule, 
and , self-satiafied rejoicing ignor¬ 
ance—It fs seeing the most so¬ 
lemn gestures of human dignity mim- 
into- grotesque absurdity by 
T^tr^&ey.s. Now, to our mind, the im- 
pro^icly of the treatment which has 
been bestowed upon Mr Coleridge, is 
mightUy increasinl by the very tkpili- 
lics which the peculiarities of the 
poet liiniscjf afforded for its infliction. 
It is a thing not to be denied, that, 
even under the most favourable of 
circunastaiires, the greater part of the 
readers of English i>oetry could never 
have been expected thoroughly and 
intimately to understand the scope of 
those extraordinary productions—but 
this ought only to have acted as an acU 
ditional motive with those who profess 
to be the guides of public opinion, to 
make them endeavour, as far as iiyght 
in them lie, to render the true mer¬ 
its of those productions more visible to 
the eye of the less penetrating or less 
reflective. Unless such be the duty 
of professional 'critics on such, occa¬ 
sions—and one, too, of tlie very 
noblest duties they can ever be called 
upon to discharge—^w;e have erred 
ver y V idely in all our ideas concern¬ 
ing such mattei's. 

' However well be might have been 
treated by the critics—nay, however 
largely he might have shared in the 
sweets of popularity—there is no 
doubt Mr CoWidge must still have 
continued to be* a most eccentric 
author. But the true subject for re¬ 
gret is, that the unfavourable recep¬ 
tion he has mot with, seema to have 
* led him to throw aside almost all rc- 
g ard fpr th e associations of the muiti- 
to think, that nothing 
co«ld be so worthy of a great genius, 
fiounwortbily despised, asto reject in his 
aubseouentco mpmtions every standard 
save tost of own private whims. 
Mow it was a very great^ty that this 
Femadubtoman should nave ome so 
hsmlPito sudi a resolution as 
eptggeeatm his own 

tht^ widened the \xtmA 
e^voj day b^vreen lumself and Hie 

E rnie; A poet, akbov^h he may 
ve nogr^ cwi^dence^^ the public 

tatti^Ai t to aboQld 


always, at leasts retain the wish to 
please it by the elFect of his pieces— 
even wliile lie may differ very widely 
from common opinions, with regard 
to the means to be employed. I’liis 
is a truth which has unfortunately 
been very inadequately attended to by 
several of the most powcrftil geniuses 
of our tkne; but we know ’of none 
upon whose reputation its neglect '' 
has been so severely visited as on that 
of Mt Coleridge. It iS well, that in 
spite of every obstacle, the native 
power oi his genius has still been 
able to scatter something of its image 
upon all his performances—it is wefl, 
above all things, that in moods 
more genial enthusiasm he has created 
a few poems, which are, thougii short, 
in conception so original, and in 
execution so exquisite, that they can¬ 
not fail to render the name of Cole¬ 
ridge co-extensive with the language 
in which he has written—^and to as¬ 
sociate it for ever in the minds of all 
feeling and intelligent men, with those 
of the few chosen spirits that have 
touched in so many ages of the world 
the purest and most delicious chords 
of lyrical enchantment. 

Those who think the most liighly 
of the inborn jM)wer of this man's 
genius, must now, perhaps, be con¬ 
tented, if they would speak nf him to 
the public with any effect, to supjiress 
their enthusiasm in some measure— 
and take that power alone for granted 
which has been actually shown to 
exist. • Were we to speak of him 
without regard to this prudential rule 
—and hazard the full expression of 
our own belief in his capacities—there 
is no question we should meet with 
many to*acknowledge the propriety, 
to use the slightest plurase, of aU that 
we might say—but these, we appre¬ 
hend, would rather be found among 
those who have been in the sodety 
of Mr Coleridge hinia^, and wit¬ 
nessed the astonishing effects which, 
according to every report, his elo^ 
quence never foils to produce imonf 
those to whom it is addressed—tni# 
among men who have (like ourselvM]f 
been constrained to gather their only 
idete of hmi IVom the printed prtH 
chietlons of hk genius. We Bxi wtf 
wSBng. to admowledge, that our own^ 
adiii^ation may have becn*^ 
in ieme mea8tU*e the resplt of peculiar 
drcuiast<aioe8<-Hluitit lurv|$ ariseh 
If too mimiie jo be eat- 
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plained-—and which, if explained, indeed, may be iaid Id be heaped up 
would be regarded by many as merely to sui>erfiuity—and so it is^tne lan- 
fantosticandevantjai^nL What, ao gu^c to be redundant—and tlie nar« 
cording to our belief, Mr Coleridge rative contused. But surely those 
might nave been—wliat, accortling to who cavilled at these things, did not 
"the same belief, he may yet be—these consider into whose mouth the poet 
are matters in regiurd to which it may has put this gliastly story. A guest 
, lie wise to keep silence. We have no is procet'ding to a bridal—-the sound 
desire, hod we the power, to trouble of the tnerry music is already in his 
our readers with any very full exjwsi- cars—and the light sliines clearly 
tioii of our opinions, evtn concerning from the thre^holtl to guide him tO 
what he has done in poetry. Our the festival. IJe is arresttd on his 


only wish for the present, is to offer a 
few remarks in regard to oifc or two 
of his individual productions, which 
may perhaps excite the attention of 
such of our readers as have never yet 
paid any considerable attention to any 
of them—ami tliis, more particularly, 
as we have already hinted, with a 
view to our own countrymen in Scot* 
land. 

The longest poem in the collec¬ 
tion of the Sibylline Leaves, is the 
Mtme of the Avueiit and to 

our feeling, it is by far the most won- 
tierful also—the most original—and 
the most touching of all the produc- 
• tions of its author. From it alone, we 
are inclined to tliink an idea of the 
whole poc‘tical genius of Mr Coleridge 
might be gatliered, such as could 
scarcely receive any very important 
addition cither of extent or of diiH 
tinctness, from a perusal of the whole 
of his other works. To speak of it 


way by an old man, who constrains 
him* to listen—he seizes him by the 
hand—that he shakes free—but the 
old man has a more inevitable sj)ell, 
and he holds him, and will not lie 
silent. 

He holds him witli his glittering eye, 

The wcdding-gucst stood sldl. 

And listens like «i tlircc-vcars child : 

The mariner hatli Ins will. 

The wetldiiig guest sat on a stone. 

He cannot ehute but hear— 

And tlius spake on tliat ancient man, 

The bri^it-cycd manner. 

• * • • » 

The bride hath paced into tlia hall, 

Hid as a ruse is she: 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsj. 

The wedding-giiost he beat his brc«ist. 

Yet he cannot cliiisc but hear-** 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The briglit-ejcd mariner. 


at all is extremely difficult; above all 
the poems with which wc are ac¬ 
quainted in any language—it is a 
poem to be fcl^—cheiishetl—mused 
upon—not to be talked About—^not 
capable of being describcd-^nalyzed 
—or criticised. It is the wildest of 
all the creations of genius—^it is not 
like a thing of the living, listening, 
moving world—the very murfc of 
its words is like the melancholy 
mysterious breath of something sung 
to the Bleepii|tf ear—its images have 
tile beauty—tne grandeur—me inco¬ 
herence of some migh^ vision. The 
loveliness and the terror glide before 

in tumfr—with^st one moment, the 
IMrftil shadowy * dhnness—at knother, 
the yet more awfbl disiinctnesB of a 
dream. 

Dim ehd shadowy, and iT^eoberent, 
however, tiiough it be—h#w blind, 
how .wfiBil^, or hew foelishly blind 
must they have been who refused, to 
See uny meaialiig pr purpose te the 
pf Mfriner Pftie 


In the beginning of the mariner’s 
narrative, the language has all the iin^ 
petus of a storm—and when the ihip 
IS suddenly locked among the polar 
ice, the cliange is as instantaneous as 
it is awful. 

The ioe was here, the ice was ilicre, 

The ice was all around: 

It srackod and growled, and xoared and 
howl'd. 

Like noises i& a swound I 

At length did erofis an Albatro* 

Thorough the fog it came \ ^ 

As if it had been a Christisn s(i\' 

We haded it in God's name. ^ 

ii ate the food itviiTer had edt,' 

And round and lourid h dew. . 

The is« did with a thunder^ \ 
thAheiBOffou^ «»thwmgf . 


ijjbd d gMid wnuh wind 
1%. AfiMtmw m fiiw. *' 
And emy day, for Md or plsy, ^ 
Cams to the Maihicr*s hollo 1 n 

In ndat or tioudi Or jOUMt or sbio^ 
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While* an the nijhc, throu^ fog^Btnokc Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
white. Upon the slimy sea. 


Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 

God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

Prom the fiends that plague thee thus !— 
Why look'st thou so ?”-«LWith my cross* 
bow 

1 shot the Albatooss ! 

AH the subsequent miseries of the 
crew are represented by the poet as 
having been the consequences of this 
violation of the charities of sentiment; 
and these are the same miseries which 
the critics have spoken of, as being 
causeless and unmerited ! Wchave no 
difficulty in confessing, that the ideas 
on which the intent of this poem 
hinges, and which to us seem to posr 
Bess all beauty and pathos, may, after 
all, have been selected by the poet with 
a iho great neglect of the ordinary 
aympatnies. But if any one will sub¬ 
mit himself to the magic that is around 
him, and suffer liis senses and his 
imagination to be blctfd6(l together, 
and exalted by the melody of the 
charmed words, and the splendour 
of the unpitural apparitions with 
which the mysterious scene is opened, 
surely he will experience no revulsion 
towards the centre and spirit of this 
lovely dream- There is the very es¬ 
sence of tenderness in the remorseful 
delight with which tlie Mariner dwells 
upon the image of the pious bird of 
omen^kood,” as it 
Every day, for food or play^ 

Came to the Mariner’s hollo I 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green; and blue, and white. 

Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of Che cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

In the “ woaiy time’* which follows* 
a spectre-ship sails between them and 
tlie broad bright sun” in the west. 
This partf of the poem is much im¬ 
proved in this last edition of it. The 
male and the female skeleton in the 
spectre-ship, or, as they are pow called* 
“ Dfath andLiFi:-iN-l)i‘:ATH,” have 
diced for the ship’s crew—^and she, 
the latter, has won the ancient Mari¬ 
ner. These verses arc, we think, 
quite new. The second of them is, 
perhaps, the most exquisite in the 
whole poem. 

Tho naked hulk alongside catnc, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

“ The game is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won !’* 
Quoth, she, and whistles thrice. 

T/ic Suu'^s rim. dtps the stars rush out: 

At one stride amics the daih ; 

JVith far-heard whisper^ o'er the 
Off shot the specire-hark» 

We listen’d and look’d sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seem’d to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d 
• white; 


And the convulsive shudder with 
which he mutates the treacherous 
issue, bespeaks to us no pangs more 
than seem to have followed justly on 
that inhospitable crime. It seems as 
if the very spirit of the universe had 
been stunnwl by the wanton cruelty 
of the Mariner—as if earth, Sfea, 
and sky, had all become dead and 
a^agnant in the extinction of the mov- 
tuaB=**ant’of love and gentleness. . 
couhl be I and cop])cr sky, 
sounwort Sun, at noon, 
fiybscquO’^^^ die mast did stand, 

save 

Now it nay, day after day, 
remarkable*** breath nor motion, ’ 
hastily tt* oh*!' 
and by 

peculiarirer. every where, 
e\’erv dt^ boards did »hrink{ 

r“t 

hte, a 'if 

^ ai* should be 1 a \ 


Prom the sails the dews did drip^ 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 
Tlie horned Moon, wiili one bright star 
Within tiic nether (ip. 

The crew, who had approved in calm¬ 
ness the sin that had been committed 
in wantoniiess and madness, die,—and 
the Mariner alone is preserved by the 
rise of an expiatory feeling in hia 
mind. Pain, sorrow, remorse, there 
are not enough;—the wound must he 
healed by a heartfelt sacrifice to the 
same spirit of universal, love wliich 
had been bruised in its infliction. 

The moving Moon went up tlie sky. 

And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 


'Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 
hike April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch*4 the water-snake*; 
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They moved in tracts of shining wiiite. 

And when they reared, tlic elfish light 
KtU off* in hoary flakes. ? 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch'd their rich attire; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and sVram; and cvel^ track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things t no tongue 
^ Their beauty might declare t 
A spring of love gusht from my heart, 

And I messed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed tliem unaware. f 

The self same moment I could pray; , ' 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

It neetllcss to proceed any longer in 
this, for the principle of rfie poem ia 
all contained in the last of these ex¬ 
tracts. Had the ballad been more in¬ 
terwoven with sources of prolonged 
emotion extending througliout—and 
had the relation of the imagery to the 
purport and essence of the piece been 
a little more close—does not seem 
to us that any tiring more could have 
been desired in a poem such as this. 
As it is, the effect of the wild wander¬ 
ing magnificence of hnagination in the 
details of the dream-like story is a 
thing that cannot he forgotten, it is 
as if we had seen real spectres, and 
were for ever to be haunted. The 
unconnected and fantastic variety of 
the images that have been piled up be¬ 
fore us works upon the fancy, as an 
evening sky made up of half huid cas* 
tellated clouds^haif of clear unpollut¬ 
ed azure—would upon the eye. It is 
like the fitful concert of fine sounds 
which the Mariner' himself hears af¬ 
ter his spirit has been melted, and 
the ship has begun to sail homewards* 

Around, ardund, flew each sweet sounds 
Then darted to die Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropjnng from the sky 
1 heard the 8ky>lark dng; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seem'd to fill the sea m 
With thdx sweet jargoning ! 

And now *twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise tiD noon, 

A noise likj of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night » 
th a quie^tunc* 


The conclusion has always appeared 
to us to be happy and graceful iu the 
utmost degree. The actual surface-life 
of the world is brought close into con¬ 
tact with the life of sentiment—the 
soul that is as much olive, and enjoys, 
and liufFers as much in dreams and vi¬ 
sions of the night as by daylight. 
One feels with what a heavy eye the 
Ancient Mariner must look and listen 
to the pomps and merry-makings^* 
even to the innocent enjoyments—of 
those whqse exjieriencc has only been 
of things tangible. One feels that to 
him another,world—wc do not mean 
a supernatural, but a mare exquisitely 
and deeply natural world—has been 
revealed—and that the repose of his 
spirit can only be in the contemplation 
of things that are nut to pass away. 
The sad and, solemn indifference of 
his mood is comuaunicated to his hear¬ 
er—and we feel that even after read¬ 
ing what he liad h^ard, it were better 
to turn from the bridegroom's door/* 

0 Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely 'twas, tliat God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

0 sweeter than tiie marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, ‘. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gay 1 

Farewell, farewell I but this 1 tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best^who loveth hssi * 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God wlio loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eyo is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone; and now the Wedding-gUw^t 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A saddeh and a wiser man^ . 

He rose the morrow morn.———— 

Of cdl th& author's productions, the 
one which seems most akin to the 
Ancieilt Mariner, is Christabel, a won¬ 
derful piece of poetry, whjch has been 
far less understood, and is as yet far less 
known than the o^er. This perform¬ 
ance does not make its appearance in 
the Sibylline Leaves—but we hope Mr 
Coleridge will never ^ouqfit it in any 
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future collecdonr llie reception it Language is a material which it re- 
met widi was no doubt a very quires no littje labour to reduce into 
Couraging one, more particularly when beautiful forms,—ft truth of which the 
con Wgted iriA, the vehement admira- anci^ts were, above oil others, well 
tion ivfaicfa seems to have been express and continually aware. For altliough 


* Bed all who saw it while yet in 
MS. Mr Coleridge, however, shbujd 
remember that the opinions of the few 
who saw and admired Christabel then, 
may very well, without any over 


vivid ideas naturally suggest happy ex¬ 
pressions, yet tiie latter are^ as it were, 
only'insulated traits or features, which 
require much management in the 
joining, and tlie art of the comi>oscr 


'weening partiality on his part, be put is seen in the symn)ct )7 of the whole 

into compittitioti with the many who structure. Now, in many respects Mr 

have derided it since, llios^ who Coleridge seems anxious to e^oy 

know the secret history of the poem, the advantages of an inspired writer, 

... _ . . ^ 1. . 


how deep an impression his remarka- pletc splendour at a single rubhin^M 
ble creation bad made on the niin46 hi tlie Arabian Talc, m 

of diose of his contemporaries, whose carefulness above all is necessar^/lo a 
approbation was most deserving to be poet in these latter days, when the or« 
an object of ambition With such a fean diw:j^ medium through which things 
as Mr Coleridge. . v are viewed js so, very far from being 

Chrisfebel, as our readcre are aware, poeitical—and, when the natural straia 
is only a" fratoent, and had been in of acareely any man's associations can 
existence for many years* antecedent be expected to be of that sort which is 
to the time of its publication. ^ Nei- most akin to litifeh and poetical feeling, 
ther has the author assigned any rea- There is no question there arc many^ 


very many passages in the poetry of 
this writer, which shew what excel¬ 
lent things may be done under the 
impulse of a happy moment—pas¬ 
sages in which the language—above all 
tlupgs—has such ferial grua's 


son either for the long delay of its ap¬ 
pearance—<ff for the imperffect state in 
wluch he has at last suffered it to ap¬ 
pear. In all probability he had waited 
long in the hope of beiftgablc tojfiinish 

ifc to his ssti^action; but finding that , 1 . 

he was never revisited by a mood suf- \Fould have been utterly beyond the 
frei^iitly genial—he determined to let reach of any person who might have 
the piece be printed as it was. It is attempted to prod^jee the like, without 
not in the history of Christabel alone being able to lift his spirit into the 
that we have seen reason to suspect same ecstatic ^rnood. It is not to be 
Mr Coleridge of being by far too paa- dcnii d,^ however, that among the 
Bive in hi^ notions concerning the whole of his poems there are only a 
mode in which a,poet ought to deal few in tji?,composition of which ho 
with his muse, very true, that seems to haye been bfe^d all through- 
the best cbheeptions and designs are out with the same sustaining ener^ of 
frequently Apse which occur to a man afflatus, fke Mariiief^m a^d not 
rf fine tahmtfi, without havkig been say—is ewe of these. ,.^hep*^Lo»c 
.gainfully sought after: bujt the exer- is ChristaW com-? 

tionii? the^m is ^ays aeceskry pleted as it htt befea bq?an;TO doub| 
ill the worthy exeeutionof them. Itbe- not it woaMAe allowed by all who axe 
hoves a pQSt,m any inhw artist, after ca^We J>f tasting.the ot such 
he has feirly concerted the idea of his poetry, tb be a t^wd^nd, p«h«ps, 

piece,to8etJiboa|reah8i»}glt|ngood ^emoetsiflcndid«fthe^e& ' 

wnli, an4 to useTiis most perseVe- It is l^ible to g^t^r the 
ring attentiiift in ooiaideriag all part which ^ ^n P*^^ 

!te parts «ete be taiqftod jspd cbtt- conc^rtkm of is ^^^itatcd 
loit^ It does i^-i^pp^r imt even concluaflin,of the stort pf ChrBtebel. 
the lanevtito ^ a powB can arise Inci^ta e^ never be ^Iw judged 

taneoady^ito#lt like a strain of of tiU Wfe know, what they lead ta 
r**- ausic, Miy ^ the eblmiA of Of those which oi^uriin rito^first and 
Palter will ifowdarrai^ thtsn- second cailtos of this poenfe there » 
on Ids wMe he is no doubt many afipwwjrt present wOT 

asingoathesUl?}efl»toaBo(hffwoBi. itritoge «ad disagres^j^wd. the 
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sooner the remainder comes forth to 
explain them, the better* One thing 
is evident, that no man need sit down 
to read Christabcl with any prospect 
of gratification, whose mind has not 
rejoiced habitually in the luxury of 
visionary and supersti tious reveries. He 
that is ueterniined to try every thing 
by tlie standard of what is calied com¬ 
mon sense, and who has an aversion 
to admit, even in poetry, of the exist¬ 
ence of things more than arc dreamt 
of in philosophy, had better not open 
this production, which is onl)^ proper 
for a solitary couch and a midnight 
taper. Mr Coleridge is the prince of 
superstitious poets ; and he that does 
not read Christabcl with a strange and 
harrowing feeling of mysterious dread, 
may be assured that bis soul is made 
of impenetrable stuff. 

The circumstances with which the 
poem opens are admirably conceived. 
There is in all the images introduced 
a certain fearful stillness and ominous 
meaning, the effect of which can never 
ht forgotten. The langua^, also, is 
so much in harmony with tlie rude era 
of the tale, that it seems scarcely to have 
been written in the present age, and 
is indeed a wonderful proof of what 
genius can effect, in defiance of unfo- 
vourable . associations. Whoever has 
had his mind penetrated with the true 
expression of a Gothic building, will 
find a similar impression conveyed by 
the vein of language employed in this 
legend. The manners, also, and forms ’ 
of courtesy ascribed to the personages, 
are full of solemn grace. 

kissed her forehead as he spake; 

And Geral^e, in maiden wise, 

Casting down her large './right eyes. 

With blushing chedt and courtesy fine, 


And couched her head upon her breast. 

This is only one little example of 
the antique stateliness that breathes 
over the whole of their demeanour. 
But if these things ore not perceived 
by the reader, it !s altogetbw in vain 
to point them out to him. 

The general import of die 
cannot yet be guessed at; but it is 
evident that the mysterious lady whom 
Christabcl meets in the forest—whom 
she introduces by stealth into the cas¬ 
tle of Ker father—and in whom her 
father recognizes the daughter of the 

Y04. Vlt 


1 umea tier from Mr L.eoune; 
Softly uchering up her train. 

That o*er her right arm fell again. 
And foLdad her arms across her ch< 


long-estranged friend' his youthj 
Sir Roland De Vaux of Tricrmaine,— 
is some evil being; whether demon 
or only demon-visited, we have no 
means to ascertain. Nothing can be 
finer than the description of uie man¬ 
ner in which this strange visitant is 
first introduced. 

The night is chill; the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleidc ? 

There is not wind enouffo in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s dieek^ 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

That dances as often as dance it can. 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at me sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her doak. 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bri^t, 

Drest in a silken robe of white ; 

Her neck^her feet, her arms were bare, 
And the jewels disorder'd in her hair. 

I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly dad as she— 

Beautiful exce^ingly! 

Mary mother, save me now t 
(Said Christabel,) And who art thou ? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet 
Have pity*on my sore distress, 

I scarce speak for weariness* 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear, 
(Said Christabel,) How cam'st thou here ? 
And the lady, whose voice was faint and 
sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet> 

My sire is of a noble line. 

And ray name is Geraldine. 

Five warriors seiz’d me yestermorn, 

Me, even a maid forlorn.: 

They chok’d my cries with force and fright. 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode ftiriously behind. 

*n»y spurr’d amain, thrir steeds were white; 
And once we cross’d the riiade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

1 have no tiiought what men they he ; 

Nor do 1 know how long it is 
(For ! have lain in fits, 1 wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Toc^ me firom the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some mutter’d words his comrades qpoke t 
He plaeM me underneath this oak. 

He swore they would return with haste { 
lather they went 1 cannot t^-.- 
I thon^t I heard, some minutes past. 
Sounds as of a caiOc b^. 

Stretch ftwth foy hand (thus aided she). 
And hdn a wretched maid to flee. 

B 
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Then Cliiistabd ^reteliM forth her luild» 
And comforted fair Geraldine^ 

Saying, that 6he should command 

The service of Sir LeoUne 5 

And straight be convoy'd, free from thrall. 

Back to her noble father's ball 

Bo iro ihe rose, and forth pass'd, 

With hurrying steps, yet nouiing laA 
Hex lucky stats the lady Idest, 

And Christabel die &w^y said— 

All our household axe at rest. 

Each one sleeping in his bed; 

Sir Leoline is veak in health. 

And may not veil awaken'd be; 

So to my room well creep in stealth. 

And you to-nij^t must sleep with me. 

They cross'd the moat, and ChrUtabd 
Took the key that htted veil; 

A tittle door die open'd straight, 

AU in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironM within and without. 
Where an army in battle array had maxchea 
out. 

The lady sank, belike thro' pmn. 

And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a wcaiy weight, 

Over the thre^old of the ^ate; 

Then the lady rose again, * 

And mov'd, as she w^ere not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They cross'd the court: light glad they weM. 
And Christabel devoutly cried. 

To the lady by her side. 

Praise wc the Virgin all divine 

Who bath rescued thee from4hy distress! 

Alas, Alas 1 said GeraMine, 

1 cannot speak for weariness. * 

So free from danger, free from few, 

They cross'd the court: right glad they were. 
Outside her kennel, tlie mastifToId 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The masUdf old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ail the masritT lutcli ? 

Never dll noW utter'd yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel.' 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch: 

For what can sal the mastifT bitch ? 

They pa^'d the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as ligiitly ns you will I 

The brands weiom, thelvands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady pass'd, there came 
^ tongue of light, a tit of tiame; 

And Christabfd aaw the lady's eye, 

And nothing else saw she ^emby. 


But they without its light can see 
The iriiamber carv'd eo curiously. 

Carv'd with figures strange and sweet, 

AU made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady's (diamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fasten’d to an angel's feet 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim- ^ 

She trimfti'd the lamp, and made tt 'bright» 
And left it swinging to and tiro. 

While Geraldine, in wretched piight. 

Sank down upon the tioor below- 

* With what exquisite delicacy are all 
these hlhts of the true character of this 
stranger imaged.—The difficulty of 
passing the threshold^-^the dread and 
incapacity of prayer—the moaning of 
the old mastiff in his sleep—the re¬ 
kindling of the lying embers as she 
passes—the influence of the lamp 
fastened to the angel’s feet,”—AU 
these are conceived in the most perfect 
beauty. 

^he next intimation is of a far more 
fearful and lofty kind. The stranger 
is invited by Christabel to drink.of wine 
made by mis departed mother; and 
listens to the tale of that mother’s fate 
who died it seems, in the hour 
that Christabel was born.” Christa- 
bcl expresses a wish of natural an(| 
innocent simplicity— g; 

O motlicr dear that thou wert liere— . 

-•I would, said Geraldine she were— 

IMark the result. 

But soon with alter'd voice, said sho»^ 

“ Off, wandering mother ! Peak dhd pine! 
“ I have power to bid thee flee.” 

Alas ! What ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 

And why with hoUow voice cries she, 

** Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 

** Though thou her miardian spirit be, 

“ Off, woman, off'! "tis given to me.” 

Then ChrutdlMd knelt by the lady’s side. 
And rais'd to heaven her eyes so hl u c^ 
Alasl- Mttd 1 ^, this gbascly ride— , 

Bear jlady ! It hath wilder'd you ! ' 

The lady W^’d her moist cold brow. 

And faintly said, “ 'Tis over now!” 


Save the boss of meshield qf Sir l^eoUne tall, 
Whid) hunginaniurky did nitdi in the wall* 
* 0 softly freads said Christabel, 

My fauier seldoiti sleepeth wel^ 

Bveet Oiristabd her feet hiwea,. 

And they are OFSepiag 
' Kopr in gUnunnr, and no# k gloom, 

An3 now they pass the Bamn's room. 

As srill as death wbh ai^eid breath! 

And now ha,Y9 hoc dwnffier 
Y ' And now vi^ eagv laeit piois ^wn 
hav qqie rushm of her chari#^ 
tas RMxm shines dim in the croen 

am$hi 



Agein the wiliLfiover wine she drank : 
Her fefr li^ eyes 'gan glitter bright, 
Arniikm m tioor whez#» she sank, 
TliO lofty lady otood upiij^t: 
was most beautiful to see, 



:e<a lady of a far oountrk* 

%fter the iwtion of evil has emee been 
sug^sted w the readk’j external 
beauty and ayeat milcfoess of demean¬ 
our ascribe^ to the Stranger^ produce 
op^y the feeling of textor; and 

Bioy contradt^ in a mann^ ^ht.” 
ixUf ressive^ idtb Urn or 
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tvhich every how and then- take place lightnings.” We know not that there: 
of what is concealed beneath them is any English poet who owes so much ^ 


It is upon this happy contrast that 
the interest of the Wnole piece chiefly 
hinges^ and would Mr Colerid^ only 
take heart, and complete what he has 
so nobly begun—be would probably 
make Christabel^ the finest exempli- 
fleation to be found in the English, or 
perhaps in any lanptage since Ho¬ 
mer's, of an idea which njay be traced 
in most popular superstitions. 

In these two poems—we mijAt even 
say in theextracts We have malic from 
them—the poetical faculties of Cole¬ 
ridge ore abundantly exhibited in the 
whole power and charm of their no^ 
tive beauty. That such exercise of 
these faculties may have been so far 
injudicious as not calculated to awak¬ 
en much of the ordinary sympathies 
of mankind—but rather addressing 
everything to feelings of which-in 
their fall strength and sway only a few 
are capable—^all this is a reproach easy 
to be mode, and in a great meastire per¬ 
haps it may be a welMbunded re¬ 
proach. But nothing surely can be* 
more unfair, than to overlook or deny 
the existence of such beauty and suen 
strength on any grounds of real or pre¬ 
tended misapplication. That tlie au-^ 
thor of these productions is a poet of 
a most noble class—a poet most ori¬ 
ginal ill his conceptions—most master¬ 
ly in his execution—above all things 
a most inimitable master of the lan¬ 
guage of poetry—it is impossible to 
deny. His powers indeed—to judge^ 
from what of them that has been pufc 
forth and exhibited—may not be of 
the widest—or even of die very highest 
kind. So far as they go, surely, they 
are the most exquisite of powers. In 
his mixture of all the awful and ail 


to this single element of power as Cole¬ 
ridge. It appears to us that there is^ 
not one of them, at least not one that^ 
has written since the age of Elizabeth, 
in whose use of vjords the most deli¬ 
cate sense of beauty concurs with so 
much exquisite subtle^r of metaphy¬ 
sical perception. To ilfu^rate this by 
individual examples is out of the ques¬ 
tion, but we think a little examination 
would satisfy any person who is ac-; 
customed to the study of language of. 
the justice of what we have said.—j 
In the kind of poetry in which he haa 
chiefly dealt, there can be no doubt 
the effect of his peculiar mastery over^ 
this instrument has been singularly 
happy—more so than, perhaps^ it couldit 
have been in any other. The wholeT 
. essence of his poetry is more akin to^ 
music than that of any other poetry 
we have ever met with. Speaking 
generally, bis poetry is not the poetry 
of high imagination—nor of teem-*^ 
ing fancy—nor of overflowing senti¬ 
ment—least of all, is it the poetry of; 
intense or overmastering passion.— 
If there be such a thing as poetry 
of the senses strung to imagination— 
such is his. It lies in the senses, buir 
they are senses breathed upon by ima¬ 
gination-having reference to the ima-^ 
ginatioh though they do not reach to 
it—having a sympathy, not an uniem^ 
with the imagination—like the beauty 
of flower* In Milton there is be¬ 
tween sense and imagination a strict 
union—their actions are blended into» 
one. In Coleridge what is borrowed 
&oin imagination or aflbetion is brought 
to sense—sense is his sphere. In him 
the pulses of sense sem to die away 
in sense. The emotions in which he 


the gentle graces of conceptiott—in hia 



tasies—in his music of w 
magic of numbers—^we think be stands 


deals—even the love in whidi he deala 
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class of what are properly called paa^’ 
sions. The love he describes the beff 


absolutely alone among all the poets of 
the moat poetical age. 

In one of the great J<An MOlWs 
early letters (G(Hnpoaitionajt % the way^ 
which it is a thousand pitt^ Eng¬ 
lish reader should have no access ^ 
admire) there is a flne passioiiate dia* 
quUition on the power wo^d^-“alld 
on the unrivallw use w that power 
exemplified in the writings of Rous- 
aeau. He sways mankind with timt 
delicious zoight”—says the youthfid 
as Jupiter does widi his 


is a romantic and spiritual movement 
of wimder, blended and exalted with 
an inef^le sufliwion of the powm of 
sense. There is more of aerial ro- 
mance» than of gepuine tenderness^ 
even in the peerless love of his Gene¬ 
vieve. Her silent emotioi^ are an un^. 
known world which hef qiinstrd 
watches with fear and hope—and yet 
there is exauieite propriety in calling 
that poem Love, for it truly repre¬ 
sents the essence of that passion—^ 
powBjr acquired over the hu* 
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man soul d^l^s so much upon the There came and look'd him in the face 

awakeningi for a time, of the idea of An angel beautiful and bright; 

infinitude, and the bathing of the uni- And i^at he knew it w« a Fiend, 

* o _ miserable Knight! 

And that unknowing what he did. 

He leap'd amid a murderous band. 

And sav'd from outrage worse than deatli 
The Lady of the Land ! 

And how she wept, and claspt his knees; 
And bow she tended him in vain— 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed bis brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how^his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forestdeaves 
A dying man he lay. 

HU dying words—but when I reach'd 
That tendercst strain of all the ditty, 

My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb'd her soul with pity! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve; 

The music, and me doleful talc. 

The rich and balmy eve; 

And ho]pes, and fears tliat kindle hope. 

An imdistinguishable throng. 

And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued and cherish'd long! 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blush'd with love, and virgin-shamc: 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heav'd—she stept aside. 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She press'd me with a meek embrace; 

And bending back her head, look'd up. 

And gazed upoii my face. 

'Twas partly la>ve, and partly Fear, 

And partly 'twas a bashnil art. 

That I might rather feel, than see. 

The swelling of her heart 

I calm'd her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin-pride. 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bziglit and beauteous Bride. 

We dudl take an early opportunity 
of Olferitig a few remarks on Mr Cole¬ 
ridge's e^wts bi tragedy—and in par- 
tieuar on hia wonderful translatiiin, or 
rather improvement of the W^nstein. 
We shall then, perhaps, be able still 
fXiOi^ eflfeotuaUy to carry our readers 
along with ua^-^ben We presume to 
aiMien a few words of expostulation 
tW this remarkable man on the strange 
Slttl unworthy micUsntt which has, 
fiw 80 mtav years, condemned so 
many of fab mm gifW slumber in 
coroparative usdessneei and inaction. 

A oheerfid seal is what the muses love^ 
A soaring ndrit is their mime delight** 


versal ^irit in one inta'minable aea of 
thoughts undcfineable. We are aware 
that this inimitable poem is bet¬ 
ter known than any of its author’s 
productionfr*«-«nd doubt not that many 
hundreds of our readers have got it 
by heart long ago, without knowing 
by whom it was written—^but there 
can be no harm in quoting it, for they 
that have read it the most frequently 
will be the most willing to read it a- 
gain. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal feame. 

Are all but miaisten of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Ofi in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount 1 lay. 

Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The Moonshine, stealing o'er the scene. 

Had blended with the hghts of eve; 

And die was there, my hope, my joy. 

My own dear Genevieve! 

She leant against the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight; 

She stood and listen'd to my lay. 

Amid the lingering light- 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best, whene'er 1 sing 
« The songs that make her gneve. 

1 play'd a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited w^ 

That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest gnee ; 

For well she knew, 1 could not diuse 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her the Knight that wore 
Upon bis shield a burning brand; 

And that for tea kmg years he woo'd 
Tlie Lady of the Landi 

I told her how he piiud; and ah ! 

Vhe dem, the low, the pleading tone 
With which 1 sang another's love. 
Interpreted my own. 

^ listen’d irife a fliuiDg Mush* 

downcast eyes, and modest grace $ | 
And she ibigave me, that 1 gazed 
Tooftmdiy onbacfeGel 

But when I ^ Ito erwd eeoi# ^ 

S at enufd d^lSd and lovriy 
d that Itt labM’i fee 

Km ivitid di7 aM mpt ( 

Aad nWMitimce from the imimt tbadt»s 
* } imactimts starring tm at onee 

'‘IgteeaaadsunnrgUde. ^ 
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THB MXS810HABY; A POEM. BY THE BEY W. T. BOWtr'.®‘ 


Neveh were any two poets more un¬ 
like each other than Bowles and Cole¬ 
ridge ; and we believe that the asso¬ 
ciating principle of contrast has now 
recalled to our remembrance* the au¬ 
thor of so beautifhl strains of 
mere human af&ction and sensibility, 
after we have been indulging ourselves 
in the wild and wonderful fictions of 
that magician. Coleridge applars be¬ 
fore ub in his native mi^t, only when 
walking through the mistiness of pre¬ 
ternatural fear; and even over hie 
pictures of ordinary life, and its ordi¬ 
nary emotions, there is ever and anon 
the glimmer and the gloom" of an 
imagination that loves to steal away 
from the earth we inliabit, and to 
bring back upon it a lovelier, and rich¬ 
er, and more mysterious light, from 
the haunts of another world. Bowles, 
on the contrary, looks on human life 
With delighted tenderness and love, 
and unreservedly opens all the pure 
and worm affections of the most ami¬ 
able of hearts, to all those impulses, 
and impressions, and joys, and sor¬ 
rows, which make up the sum of our 
mortal happiness or misery. He is(, 
beyond doubt, one of the most pathe¬ 
tic of our English poets. The pai^f is 
to him the source of the tenderest in** 
spirations; and while Coleridge sum« 
tnons ftom a wprid of shadows the 
imaginary beings of liis own wild ere- 



vion tbe human friends whom hift 
heart loved in the days of old--^the 
human a&ctions that once flowed 
purely, pcw^fully, and beautiftilly be¬ 
tween them—nnd trusts, for his do« 
imtiion over the spirits of his resdetis, 
lo thoughts which all human beingh 
may reoc^se, for they ate thought! 
whkh «i human bein^ mtiBa, m k 
froatw anr less degme^ km, 

Uficed* ODhridgeMrichiniWt^^ 
imagiiiuhon-^ww h hni 

tmimiiifmm. im 

one would ^Ikht to tfah ifs 
4i«Uoe or the mists of ffctiii over (p 
tnost e wam ou tale Of 4fe-*rftbat oIHlii 
Other would ilotbe oyen a Ode of &¥ 


^te> 

lion with the saddest and most ■ 
ful colours reality. Fear anui 
der are the attendant spirits of I 
ridge—pity and sadness love to wthe 
by the side of Bowles* We have 
heard—-indeed they thmsclves have 
told us-^that these poets greatly ad¬ 
mire the genius of each other; nor 
is it surprising that it should be so; 
for how delightftil must it be for 
Bowles, to leave, at times, the quiet* 
homestead" where his hsart indul^cSi 
its melancholy dreams of human lub^ 
and to accon^ny the winged bard" 
on his wild flights into a far-oiF land! 
•—and how can it be less delightftil to 
Coleridge to return ftrom the dreary 
shadowiness of his own haunted re* 
gions, back into the bosom of peace^ 
tenderness, and quiet joy I 
We intend, on an early occasion, 
to take a survey of all Mr Bowlcsf 
poetical works; for some of them are, 
we suspect, not very generally known, 
and even those which are established 
in tife classical poetry of this age, ar# 
not 8Q universally familiar as they 
oi^ht to be to our countrymen in 
Scotland, Mr Bowles was u popular 
poet before any one of the great poets 
of the day arose, except Crabbe and 
and Bogers; and thou^ the engross^ 
ing popularity of some late splendid 
pmurtions has thrown his somewhat 
into the shade, yet, thoi^h litUu 
talked of, we are greatly mistaken If 
they are not very much read—if they 
have not a home and an abiding id 
the heart of England. The extreme 
grace and el^nce of his diction, th! 
sweetness ana ooctisieyial lidmess of 
his versification, and B^h and 
teeming imagery, tmmd of tbemselvea 
be ftu$cient to 4 xeBpectabl# 

and permanent atstioti Ow 

poets: but when to tbeso polities mt 
added I pure, natnmS, and utiafi^d 

uing 

Ine pasriopr 
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will lift! wij 
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Bowleses Missiomry, 

inan soul depem shall content OUl- Ne^crtoheaTlheflummcr 
awakening, fhuotmg a few passages 
infinitude, 5wles’ last potrn, tnt Mis- 
versal spiiJot that we think it, with 
thougb^ifold beauties, by any means 
that th, but because we suspect that 
y the least known of all his pro- 
p^ions. 

h''We give the author's words in lus 
Jsreface, in order to explain the ground- 
work of the subject 

“ The circumstance on which this poem 
is founded, that a Spanish comnmndcr, with 
his army, in South Amencs, was destroyed 
by the Indians, in consequence of the trcjch* 

Cry of h» page, who was a nauve, and that 
only a pneit was saved, is taken from his¬ 
tory.” 

The ))oem opciib with the following 
fine description of the scent ry of South 
America: 

Beneath Of rial oliftit. and glitfding snows. 

The* rush roof ol an iged W irrior rov» 

( hicf of the inountHin tribes high. < verhead, 

Tht Audi s, wild ami dtsol iU, were spread, 

When told Su.rrn!» sliot thtir ity Blurts, 

And IhtUan trail d its smoke ind smould’nng fires. 

A glen beiicath^a lone Iv sp >t of n tit~ 

Hung, scan e discoA ei d, liKi in c igle ne t. 

Summer wae in its priim thi p irrot fiotks 
ParVen d the iianhing sunshim i n the i ock^, 

Thcihryiomtland punk ImtUrfiy, 

Amid the clear blue h ht irt >\ \mf ring by, 

The huminnip bird, along tlio my rtU Imw'rs, 

With iwlnklnti, umg, is pinnhigoerthc fiow'rs, 

*1 he woodiH*! ki r is iu iid with busy bill, 

The mock bud&ingv-md Ulbesuu iBntill. 

And look > thf c itaracl thit btirsU bo high, 

Ab not to mat Che deep trannuiUit>, 

The tumult of Its dashing tall suspi iids, 

And, itcaling droi* by drop, m mist dcsccndB; 

Throughwh^ellivimln dftpriy an 1 iprmklmgdews, 
tshine to ttie adveru miii the brokin i iinbow huts. 

f heck ring, with ]iartla)sh‘uk thclKimsofnocm, 

And arching the gray loek with wild festoon, 

H( re. Its gay net aork, and fantastu twme, 

The purpfat Gogul threes from pint to pine, 

And oft, M the frerfi airs of momiiip Iwcailie, 

Hips Its long toodrils in the stream beneath 
T/ure, througii Uie trunks, with moesand lichens 
ehite, 

J hc BUQRhuie darts its mtemipted light, 
nd, ’mid the ced u s diirkbome boupns. illumes. 

With initaiit touch, the lAin s scnlct piumcB. 

So uniles the scene ..^but can its smiles impart 
Aught to cKKiaole yon mouimng Warrior’s In ait t 
lie heeds not now, whon beautifully brwht. 

The hummiagdsiro beirdnlgin his sight, 

Nor c^eit, abnve htetwad, when air it still, 
liMirs the gieen woodpMus’s resoundmg biU; 

^ut g&dng on the roeks and mountains wild, 

^ocK afUr mOk, ift {jittering masses ntPd 
To the voieano’aeoi^ tllai shoots so lugli 
Ony emoke whose oolinmt st ams^ the c l^loassky* 

Hecnetk *'Ohi if thy mint yet be final 
MMMMg kingdoms or the uudowy' ilMd^ 


COct. 



But when 1 taU 

Thkt cnu*d that bw thine giiulN braid, 
And that b« cna»*« 

Not KitKl day 4'K!rf*Sde<»ir 

Thot ^ S 

And cometifflM from Ihf thou nutara 

llAnd .metine, Muthtg 

t.» 4 . In gremMid ninny 1 ^and ^ 


Ol weep U)X)n thy fatbo s diBlmtgriM ** 

We can conceive nothiiifr more ni- 
tural, nor tnoie affcctin^ly beautiful 
than the following description of the 
children of Atacujiac^ the inountaiii- 
chicf. 

In otbei di\s, when, in his marly prnic. 

Two <hil h^u ior a i Ubfei u fondness \ud,— 

OU Ihtv < si^ d, in utimK stnle to wuld 
Hishiuc Ol laughing pcipd behind hisshitld 
Oft ill the on, or thr in ^mohA’s ''h ult 
I ightKomc of heart dBf i\ oilook tlii^ pltuM, 
Brother ind sister Slu, ilongUudiw, 

Dh In os* th juirrcl oi the forest flew 

Blue rushes w rc ath d he r head, he i dai k brown h tn 

JPill, ^Liitly iitUd, on hu bosom bin , 

Her luiklaic ahone, of stwikling insects in th 
1 hat iht, liki spi-cks of fire, from snn to sbcutc 
Light was Ijtr form 11 1 esp of sih i r br u d 
ThcariircHivc'd ifbcUa louiid her \\ ii t 
Her ankles Iutig with hcils is, umoiihn d 
*hhe (huu d, ana sung wild lai ils t > tbi win I 
With sn )w whitt teeth, and laiiphtcr m hci tti - 
So beautiful m youth, she bounded b\ 

\ Lt kindnesH sat upon hi r I'vpi 1 1 hi tnd,'— 

The t imc Mpaci stcxid md lu k d h i h md 
Slu 1)1 ought him gather’d moss, and lot d to di i.k 
With flow r\ (wnu hit tall uiid stately nuk. 

Whilst he with siUnf gratituelc nplu 
And bind to her caress his laige nhii eves 

I iicse (hil Ireii dam d togctlu r tn the hade 
Or stretch d the it hands to sec the i nnlniw i i h , 

Or sot and mock d with nmtitne glee, 

TJu paroqui t, that 1 tugh d Irum tiic to tiu 
Or thmugn the forest s wihh i solitude, 

rom glim to glcOf the marmorc l piirMicd, * 

And thought the light of pirtiiif^ d I oshoit, 
That cill'n them, ling ling from thi i liil\ spou 

In tint I iir stisou of iw ikninghu 
When dawning youth and cluldluKid irc it 
When on tlu \crgt of thought giy bovluKxl staiuU 
Tiptoe, With glistiung tyt aiui outspri id han \s 
With iiry lool, and K>nu indtootsU) light 
And glossy locks, uul tc itmesbtriy bright 
And eve like the souiig < iglcts bi tin iiy 
Of noon, unblcnching, is ht. sad iwav 
A bredo ot Bca^slicUs on his bosom strmif, 

A small stone Jiatihet o u his shuid Icrs slung. 
With sUmUr 1 ime, and fti hirs bhu tnd retl, 
TImi, like the heron s erist, wn 1 on Ins ht mI,— 
buoy mt with hope, and airmess, ind joy, 
tauinrf was the io\ cUi at Indian h >> 
laught by his sire, tv n now he dri \ Uit bow. 

Or iriuku the jagguar on the motnin^ snow, 
kUrtled thi ( uii^r on the craggy iu i) h( 

Then silent s,it, md market i s upwird lli{ ht, 
JLcasimng in Lthir to a»lHck of whilt 

But when th imposbiou d < huft im spoke of w u. 
Smote his bro ul breast, or pointed to a si ar,-~- 
bpoke of the stringers of the th end m iiii. 

And the proud binneis ni insulting Spun ~ 

Of the birhd hni^ and iron horsein ui sjioke, 

And his red (lOdb, that wrapt in rolling smoke ~ 
Hoard from the ^uns->ttu Boy, with btUMrawii 
breath, 

Hung on the wood lou ^ tale as mute os death, 

1 hen raUd Ids aiumated eves, and enect, 

“ O let me pei ish by nuy lathi r ? sidt f * 

The Warrior blesses Ins young son, 
and the family retire to repose, when 
their slumbers art suddenly broken by 
the attack of a fierce band of Span*, 
iards, who> notwithstandin^if the de's- 
perate mislanca of the disirao^ la* 
Iher, bear off| as tlieir priae^ his young 
son Lautoro. 

Sev’a nipwB had tali’ny and sev’a gietn »ummc» 
naiisM, 

Sinec nere he heard tiuk m» a lov’d aecPnta last 
hull hi« kMdhvsd daughter sooth d his t aren, 

While time began to strew witli uhUe his liairs. 

Oft as his painted feathers he unb uiid, • 

Ol gar’d upon his hatchet on the ground, 

Musing with deep despair, nor struic to speak, 
tight slu. avinoach d,iAa ehmhd to hu ciwik. 
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H(l(! with toth h 9 &(U Ms fcxrehea(l> then her hea^l 
JDreu smOing Imu k. aud kiss’d the Uar lit bhtid. 

but laU» i(i sriet ami lunielesb love a proy* 
fnhe left his iioe. and zander d tar away 
Now u) tha» still luid shtlu rdglva UiaLMinird 
bineath the crags of prccipioes wild* 

^mpt m a stem \et tKirrowtul repo^> 

"I he Wari lor hall torgot his country s woesi^ 
Forgot how nuuiy. imputoiit to save, 

.ShtHl tlieir best blood u^kw a father a grave: 

How many, torn fiom witc aud children, pine 
In the (lark cavema of the honele^ inmc, 
tfisMT to see agtm the Idessou morD>~> • 
hlave^ m the Wvely land when-v thc) were born; 
How many» at sad 8Ui>Mit, with a tear, 

7 >i( distant roni of vulleii eaDQon& hear, 

Whilst e\ (mng seems, as dies the sound, to throw 
A dcadber stillness on a nation'i. woe ' 

The Clucf is interrupted in Jiis me¬ 
lancholy musing by the call of liis 
countrymen to arm8> and their apply¬ 
ing to him as their leader. His ad¬ 
dress to the sun IS, we think, very 
poetical, and the concluding hncs are 
charucti^rized by Mr Bowles’ usual 
pathos. 

1 hL' Mountain-chicf essay'd Ins club to wield. 
And shook the dust indignant from tlic shield. 

7 hen “poke*— 

“ O 1 hou ’ tint with thy hng’nng light 
Dost warm tiu world, till all is hush d ni night} 

] kxik upon rhy iiarting beams, O hun ! 

And say, * V v n tlius my course is almost run/ 

** W hen thou dost hide thy head, os m the grave, 
Apd sink to glorioiih n st beneath the wave. 

Dost thou, it ^Jcstic in repose, rclirc, 

Hdow tlu deep, to unknown worlds of fire? 

Yet, tho thou suikest, awfiil, m the main. 

The sliadowy moon comes forth, and dl the tram 
01 tors, that shmc with soft and silent light. 
Making so hf^utitul the brow of nig’it. 

7 hus when 1 sittii within the narrow bed, 

Tlu light ol ofh^-tame around shall sjiroad; 

7 la sons ol distant Ocean, v hou they 
7 hi gr iss gra ii heap bene itii the mountain tree. 
And hictr the leafy boughs at tvening wave, 
Mull|Muse.mdsay, * rhere steipin dust the brave' 

' All eeifldy hopes my lonely heart have fled' 
Mcru Gutiubu, angd oft/tf dtdd, 

'Who laugUofkt when the brave in pongs expire, 

Vli hoM dwelling is beneath tlie central flri 
Ofyondei Imrnmgmountain, who liast passd 
Oer my poor dwelling, and with one toll blast 
biatterd my huinracr-fcaves that cluster’d round. 
And iwept iny t nrest blossoms to the mund; 
Jiigci tifdtn dt O oosne not nigh, 

Nor w jvi ihy ltd wmgs o’er me where 1 lioj 
But thou, O mild and geutli spirit, stand, 

Angel ol hopi and i>eaoe, at my nght hand, 

<Whin blood djopsstognateonmy brow) andgul^B 
My pathless vojoge o*tr the unknown tide, 

7\> scenes oi i udless joy<—U> that iau* isle, 

W here boa ’ri (tt bliss, and soft savannahs snule; 
When my torefatheia ott the Aght renew, 

And hpain s black visionary steeds pursue; 

Where, oeas*d the struggles of all human i^, 

I may behold theo->thee--iAy son, s^jaiotr 

T!^c next image prescnttnl ifi the re¬ 
pose of the Spani^ general’s armyj^ 
4 nd the xeilcctions that employed him 
«ven in sl£cp> contmted with the sad 
feelings of hia pagea l^autaro. 

the barowl Moafly wlmre the moaadliAtt mpt, 
tSvifflitm Iw his wklung eyeMiBrwB|it, 

Aid whilst the el w 

Thus bolds comnunmn wiUi hislad^ynentt 

iMd <if my ^athtri, stijr l 
Am moun (he ihade of hiitx that imliie am 
Whilst night^n, like nmiinbcf*d ffroef^ 
AndmuimnrfittmtbeiipeMlBttni^M^ 

WuUthy \oiOe,my FMluf^^UKi»adeiMh-- 
The green rush wavwondWlanMKnbed. 

Was It thf votoe, my xoaMU 

Thou too, perhapa, ai ihamk eave art ku; 
Farhaas, cyn now, tby splnt wet ma itaad 


P«hap«?, tv'n now, along the moonlight sm", 

It b(iidt> from tlu blue ilouU, rcmciubriiig me* 

y Luad mu i-aihitu yd—(.) yet lonmc, 

That witli thy (teddl> cm nucb 1 h\i 
7'hi teiidin i.t tu*, (jt lKX>t8 not to relate) 

1Jav«* bound me to tluir service and their late; 

'V ct whether on Petu’s war waited pUiu, 

Or visiting thebC sacred bUorts anum, 

Whate’er the struggUs of Ihis heart may be. 

Land oj mu 9*athirs, it shall buitfor Uii( 

The supposed appearance of the 
Genius of the Andes^ wliich opens the 
second ednto, is extremely well-con¬ 
ceived, and the imagery which dis¬ 
misses the Spirit possesses great beau¬ 
ty- The military pr^arations of V^- 
divia are desenbed in the some style 
of grandeur—^in jmrticular the war- 
horse and dress of the general and 
his page Lautaro. 

The sun ascended to meridian height. 

And all the northern bastions shone lu light; 

With hoanc acclaim the gong and trumiMtrung,** 
7'hc Moonsli slaves aloft their cymbals swung,— 
When the proud victor, in triumphant otate, 

Kode forth, m .inns, through the porta'ttllu gate. 

Withneckhigh arching, a*ihcsmotc the ground,— 
And restless |)awiiig to the trumiicts’ sound,— 

With mantling mane, u’er his broad ahouldeM 
spread,— 

And nostnlM blowing, and dilated red,— 

The cnakblack steco^, in ni h caparison 
Vor-trailing to the ground, went proudly on: 
Proudly ho tramp’d, os conscious of hit chaige. 

And turn d around his cye^balls, briglit and large* 
And shook the trotliy boss, as in dis^in; 

And tobs’d the flakes, indignant, of hu mane; 

And, with high-ewelling vems, exulUug press'd 
Proudly against the liarb his moving breafd. 

The late ol empires glowing m his thought,— 
Thus arm’d, the tented field T afdi} ta sought. 

On the left side bis poised shield he bora, 

With quaint (hnices ndily blaom'd o’er; 

Abuse the plumes, uxion bis helmet’s cone, 

( astile s imperial crest illustrious shone; 

Blue m the wind th’ cscutcherai’d mantle flow’d 
O’er the chain’d mail, whtuh tinkled as ho rode. 
The barri'd viaor rais’d, you might disoera 
His dinic>ehang d coiuitunance, tho* pale, yet stenv 
And resolute as death,—whilst, m his eye 
bat proud Assitruice, Fame, and Vujtuty. 

hautarot now m manhood’s nsing prhlc, 

Bode, mth a iauce, attendant, at hii side. 

In Spaflish rnantle gracefully array’d: 

11jion his bniw a tuft of finitneiii )uay’d t 

His glcTSsy locks, with dark and niantlliw Jiraoe, 

Bhaoed the noou-day sun bedkm8*on his not* 

Though naas’d in tears the day-sjmng of hia youtiu 

VaUUvUiiov'A his gratitude and truth i 

He, m ValrtiviOj own’d a nobler 

Kmd to pvotact, and miglity to defend. 

So, on he rode: upon hu youthful mim 
A mild but sad intaibgeBoe waa se«n: 

Courage was on his open brow, yet ^9X9 
Seem’d like a wand’rmg shade, to liiim there; 
And though his eye sbosa, as the e^e'a, bb^t, 

^ It beam’d with humid, malandioly oght 

^ la tb^ exultation of die bour, Val« 
divia addresses the attendant youth, 
Asking if be thought it possible that 
die Indians could withat^ suib an 
smnjr as was now before them. Tbp 
allowing jybe answer of Lantern; 

» Foisiv«|gpw Vouttk tafEal, and •hack’d a 
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myfi»NMKnatogp^ la dev l.* 
floslity dia giviu 

„ >rd'-^ouri£)daa-4Mit»nwlhre* 
Wham In ^eirouit^OiO world ioiHdttf ' 
IhadW^ ' - 
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But misHty as tliou art, yaldividf know, 

Thoutin ('orler* 4pM>lating march laid low 
The fihrincs of rich, voluptuous Mexico, 

With careas&et, that^;h proud i’lzarro strew 
The Sun’a Imp^al temple at Peru,— 

Vet the rude dwellm of this Uiid are brave, 
the last spot they lose will be their grave 

Then first, when \^dldivia turns 
away in anger, and Lautaro n^tires 
from tho scene, we arc introduced to 
the Missionary. The scenery, in the 
niidbt of which stands his oratory, 
again gives occasion for the exercise 
of tliiit power of description, which 
Mr Bowles possesses in a degree cc^ual 
to the best poets of his country. We 
give a part which impressed us with 
the most lively ideasure. 

JuM beard to ti irkte througii a wvtirt near, 

And soothing, with pcrprtuu lapse, the ear, 

A fount, like raio-drups, Alter'd the stone,*— 
And, bright as amber, on the shallows shone. 
Intent his fairy paitime to punue> 

And, geni-hkc, hovottng o'er the violets blue. 

The huniming'birdj here, its unuimsing song 
Heidlussly munnurd all the summer long, 

Aixl when the winter came, retir'd to rr»t, 

And tVom the myrtles bung its trembling nest. 

>fo sounds of a cottflietihg world were near; 

The noise of ocean fiilnUy met tho oar. 

That Hoem'd, as sunk to rest the boon^tide blast, 
But dying sounds of passions that wore past; 

Or cloung anthems, when, far oST, expire 
The lessening echoes nf the distant choir. 

The meek and holy character of 
Anwimo is amply expressed in the 
lines— 

The rs was no wot Ully feeling in his eye,— 

The world to hmi ** was as a thmg gone by,** 

The lessons of pieiy and resignation 
by which he instructs hi» young con¬ 
vert yjuiaro, and the relation of the 
tale oWlis misfortunes, are given with 
that sweetness and simplicity which 
the character demands, and which in¬ 
deed pervade the whole poem. 

The adopted dat^hter of tho Mis¬ 
sionary hu become the wife of* LaUw 
taro, which is the tie that binds him 
to the Spaniards. Another personage 
is now introduced, and one, the no¬ 
velty of which is extremely pleasing— 
not that we mean to say that an ln<« 
«^Rtant lover is by any means new^ 
but the mixtut# Of gayety and melan* 
choly of wannth of lieurt> and insta«* 
"^Hbility of principle, forms the charm* 
Wrhich eavdepos Zorinel the minstrel. 
He comes to Anselmo to relieve hh 
consdenoe hy-a eoafossion of his cruel'* 
ty to " an Indhta mafd,*^ who truot* 
«!d, and was by hhn deserted. This, 
it win he ieadi]yoc»9jeeta||d> was the 
4daTi|i^ter of Ataeiqpac, *'■1 sister or 
Lautaro, who found him Ih 4^tireas, 
pitkd and led him to her foiii^rVhut; 

Ouch ftatow* MAS artiit baad migM Ota*. 

Her torn, hetinfib bw symmetry, Kw air,— 

1'ad‘W) tay ap* >euit 


She Mv'd my life—and kmdneM, if not love. 

Might aure in time the coldest IxiBom move— 

Mine was not cold—she kiv'd to hear me sing, 

And sometimes toi^M with playful hiutd the 
string— 

And when 1 wakM some melancholy strain, 
bhe wept, and smird—and bade me sing again— 

&Q) many a happy day. in this deep glen, 

Far from the noise or bfc, and sounds of men. 

Was pass'd I Nay! father, the sail sequel hear— 
'Twas now the leafy spring-time of the year— 
Ambition call'd me: True, 1 know, to (lart, 

W ouUl bre.ik her generous and her trusting heart— 
True, 1 hod I'ow'd—but now estrang'd aim cold. 
She saw iny look, and shuddered to behold— 

She would go with me—leave the lonely glade 
Where she grew up, but my stern voice forUide— 
She hid her ficc and wipt,—* Go then away,* 
(Father, methinki», 6\’n now 1 hear her (»a^) 

* Go to tlkY distant land—foiget this tear— 

Forget these rocks,—foigct fonee was dear.— 

Fly to the world, o'er the wide ocean Ay, 

And leave me unremember'd hm* to die' 

Yet to mv t alter should I all relate, 

Deatll, Instant death, would be a traitor*^ fate 

Tet notwithstanding her patlietic 
remonstrances, ambition conquers love 
—he leaves her sorrows and the 
scene behind,”—and for this he craves 
absolution fVom her father. Though 
all Anselmo*s admonition is equally 
excellent, we Uiink these two lines 
all-expressive: 

** Firat by dec|> pauitencc Uic wrong atone. 

Then Absolution azk trom GtMf alone 

The succeeding canto presents ma¬ 
ny sublime and terrific scenes. The 
difForent appearance of the several In¬ 
dian warriors, particularly Caupolican 
their solemn invocation of their 
country-gods”—their denunciutions 
of vengeance against the tyrants who 
invade their rights,—is told in the 
most forcible manner, and bear the 
attenfion along with eager impetuosi¬ 
ty during the continuance of these 
mysterious ceremonies, and examina¬ 
tion of the unfortunate Spanish cap¬ 
tive, who, as he tremblingly po- 
nounoes the name of the hostile com¬ 
mander, and casts the billet into the 
trench, excites the renewed rage of 
the assembled avengers. 

FFtfrrwr. 

**C«iitSoUiaiOt.** 

Agidn, with looks ggbait, 

Tbo esptive In ihi branch ft billet cast , 

^Frooounoe Ma naioe who here pollutes the 
The hssdcir Of the niatlfd hosts or bpstn 

Capfive* 

At Oiit names lucUlai'erv 
BttMf forth, and evory huaee was Ilftodhfgh. 

_ >Vsrrior. 

•* lfoj»«iaaA--4lagthuqto« 

Sowsy stynnt'ftheaiaiwbuipidiMpi” « 
Tito dark woods MlNMa to theiM 

^ Jlrcttrictf be bfi nttfioit oad m na^ /” 

‘fbat 9]ppalHag eonfbranoe is inter- 
raplsd., 

It oa|#41" wiMII, lUfl^ng tVoia foo thickest wood, 
WhhlllM aSA tv| fiftotof warriore stood: 

Wan to tototo, vffo dark aad str^mg hair, 
BtoW3ii% tHo wMtol umm 
> woman, faint (Mia SeortoVs wlhl alarms. 

And lohiing a whlto tonatt to hto arms, 

A “ ‘ ^ • 
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Apijc ir’d. Eftph wanlor st()«»|V(l hii. linoc tn r i/e 
Oil her p»lo l(xvk<, •men gh i^licr throuoh thol)K7(. 

‘ ‘ :»a\ t' ’ 'ihc (xrtaiinM, with ham»w*d Aineet wiW; 

Oh, mr in»oi*cnt—iny helpless ('hiirt •’* 

Then Ull, as jr nw ileath’s iiwtinl »troUe. 

To tUo inquiries of the Chiefs from 
whence they come, the answer is, that 
the ship in which the Spanhih woman 
was btnn ;5 wrecked, and the scftnion 
having buiiie her and her«c]iild to 
shore, they were attacked and mas¬ 
sacred by the Indians, leaving these 
two helpless beings now brought there 
lor the saciHice. They are saved by 
the iiiterei'ssioa of the Mlmutain- 
ebief This is the sjwech of C.iupoli- 
nm: 

“ Uhifevmnn u p (rt* fi tv, 
WlKnflrstthv hrttUrmot Ou distintin 
c’fimptoour Oioits^ 

I liLtr>, li the bUKid of inuottuue bo spill * 

^ (t blood wt stik nol, out arm** 

Tbt‘Jitl^ <»l ftirei^pi anil 11 mor>i lc4<i to< s 
1 }»ou t uuovt hi ri at iph\o —m) abiiU , 

Till ihi (ire it Spirit ^ull our cause tliCMl 
i'll sp >ko the warriors of tlie iiigUl oIm ^ 

A till. iTi the c 11 lust sUiak ot diunn ^ div, 

*1 lu \ I J h 1 Irom i^he seene of bioo I ,o\ ij 

The Sp.misli woman is no\t repre- 
senled bound, and pah*, and weeping 
over her slumbering child, wlien a le- 
nfiile voice resounds thiough the 
gloomy solitude, and an Indian maid 
a]»pcaLs, who, impelled by com]>!S- 
sion, has been iiidticed to visit, and 
eiuhavour to relieve ihe'cantiie; on 
healing whose story, when hhe is tolil 
that tlie wn tolled mother was follow¬ 
ing a btloved huslKunl, the tender le- 
Collections of the Indian areawakemd, 
and finely shewn in her emjms^iontd 
fvelamation. 

** Oh ’ did lit lovo thee tlic i > h t lU ith bctulo, 
Vt%, from this caM rn I will bt* Ihv guide. 

Nay, do not sUiink' tioin ('arjcdi t s biv, 

Vvai now, tbospiuunls wnld thm ui luh thisw ly 
As late u> yu<iUi eii> 1 iut*d the 
1 iitard llu LI st^na1-^;uus it aMtaiuo uKir 
W itt thou mil lollim * l/c WtU sbu Id ths diild,— 
Ttif ( hrisii in ^ Viod,—thmugU p is^Miuk and wild 
lii will dind th) way ' ('oiTit, tolio i tue, 

(Ih, yet lx* be UappV, »Ud lx* trte' 

Hut I, an outcast on i/iy native pi tin, 

1 he M oloU ae’ei siull >imU iLam’” 

So^idm<i fioin lilt* eive. viKoii aU was fltWI. 

Aua poinUng U> the hirUust gUiu ntiu^ InLI, 

The Indi in led, till on ItutA^s «i(U>, 

The Sp uuih camp and night inch they di'iMnted: 
Tl« u on the htraiigcCs neck Utht w ikl in,dd fell, 
Ajiduitt, “ Hiv own gods ptospi r thec ’—'FartwelC" 

Canto tlu‘ sivth, From the festivi¬ 
ties of the Castle IlaH" Laufaro re¬ 
tires to wander by the moonlight 
sea/' hih bosom tom with sad remem¬ 
brance. A scene pf great interest 
there ensiles between him «ind the 
xinbappy (llola, whom at firat he 
hnows not; but after she had ied, a 
sudden thought fla»ht*s on his minil 
that he lias beheld liii sister. 

Zariufl, Wlmse tuiiutrelsy^ ineon^ft 
while, had deJighteil the revellers^ 
] aiguni and weary 6t«n the past 


gdyety, and with a mind at variance 
With Itself, seeks the shore. 

As thus, With shadow sirfUluiig o’er the sand. 

Hr mus’d nud w.inderd on the wuuhng strand, 

\t difatani'e, tijss’d upon t!ie tounnng tid<*, 

A dark and floating substanii^ lu ispird. 

1 ft* stood, Aud when the eddi ing surgt s he'd, 

\i) IndiHi eotse wa'< loll d lK‘iU'at}i his ftet 
The hollow wnve letir’tl with sullen stiuiid—» 

The f iCfo ot that sad cti se w is to the ground, 

It seem'd a feniali, by the slender form; 

(lotouchd thehand'-it was no Inngei warm, 
lie turn’d itb faee—oh * Ood, that <*ye though dim, 
St*eni'd with its deadly gUie as fix’d on him. 

1 low huiik htn shtuld’i lag sense, hoiv elioiig d his hue, 

W l)( n |KX)r (Hola m tli it csnue he knew ’ 

I.iutiro, lusiuiig from liii iXMiks, Adsane’d; 

Ills k( (n eve, like a '•tirllid eagles, glaiied: 

’ Tis she '—he knew hci l»v a in irk impnss’d 
From eaihost infancy iKueith her bre.pit. 

" oh, my poor sistei ’ when ill lioixs were past 
Of nieetiiiff, do w( moot—thus mtet—at Ja>»t 
Then, fiiUon V iimcl, as one .uni/d, 

\\ ith nsnig wrath and stern siispiciuii ga/'d. 
tror Zarinel stiU knelt upon the sand. 

An 1 to his fort heatl picss'd the dead in nil's hand ) 

“ ‘^pruk ' wh( ncf ill 11hnu)f 

FaIv Carmel, Ins brad 

Upr Using, answered, 

** Peafe is mth ihf rfwd ’ 
lltm doht thou seek wlu) injur’d tiune and thee’ 
ihir'-strike tiie ft II avsusatn —I aj» hf * 

** Dip he excUum’d, and with eonvulsivp st »t 
Instant had plung’d the dagger in his huirl. 

When the m^kk Father, wifii hi^ holy book. 

And pluul aipeet, met his hmzied l(x>k,'-> 

Me tTLinblml—stt m k his brow— md, turuing lound, 

Flung theuplittul dif^gtr to the gtnuiul. 

riien imnmurd—** I dlUei, Hcav’n lias henrd thy 

pi IV’i — 

Ihit oh ' the Mster of mv W'ul—lies tUeie • 

\\\c {Inhhav*8 iUni has tnumph'd' Father, heip 
Soiiit e irth ujxHi hei Uhh s, ivlii(4 1 go wicp ' — 

Tlic stwenth cauta is taken up with 
the warlike prcpaiation^ of the Spa- 
lii.inls, till the finil engigement, all 
Hhicli IS conducted with spirit 

and ihguity of expression. The fol¬ 
lowing IS the energetic account of the 
decisive moment: 

W nil bitAthl&<>> expooUtion, on ilie height, 
Laafatit witch’d tlie long and dubious fight 
Vaie and rC'.ign’d the meek man stMd, and preii&’d 
More dofe the holy im we to his hnMUt. 

Now nearer to the hght7.autaio dww, 

YV hen on tfie gi ound a Wni i tor luoi hi\ View, 

Tpun whose fekiturefi Menioiy seem’d to trape 
A taint icsimhlnnecof liU Faihet\ fae6, 

O'ei hiina lioTKinin. with eollectod might, 
n<ii>d lus uplifted sword, in act to sinito. 

When the \ outh springing on, without a word, 

Sii iteh’d ironi a soldier^ weaned grasp the sword. 
And smote the horn iigin through Uie crest: a yell 
Ot triumph hurst, as to tlie ground lie fell. 

—1 auuro sluHittd, *• on! w»\e hrothm, on' 
Scatter tlicm, hkc the >now the day is won' 

Ia>, 1 * LflM/nro,—«w’’' • 

The Indians rally inspired with 
fVesh courage, attack the enemy anew, 
and ill a few moments the fatt^ of the 
Spaniards is decided. I'he shouts of 
Victory ascend—Valdivia is made pri¬ 
soner- Anselmo, loo, is carried away 
captive, and Zartncl expiates by deatn 
las inilurZeb to ()Io|a. 

The last canto records the fate of 
tim devoted Valdivia, which Lautaro 
is unable to prevent. The aged and 
mortally wouiMled Atacapsc survives 
but to know nud embrace bis sou. 
ITie Missionary is pesenTd, and, in 
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the Si>ani&7i woman and her infant^ 
Lautaro finds his wife and child. 

The last duties are paid to the re¬ 
mains of the Mountain-chief; and 
such is An^lmo’s concluding prayer: 

Here, too/heenra/^rnyboues inpeaocsliaUr-ebtl 
f i w viftr ^ remain tu me, anti never more 
Shall I bclioM, oh Srunii > thy dlUant &hore' 
f ItK 1 ly my bones, that the some tree may wave 
Oc .1 the poor ihratuuC^ aiul the IndUiaa 


O may it—(when th<' sons of future dajs 
Shall hear our tale, and on the hiUoc f^e,) 

O may it teadi, that chanty Nhould bind. 

Wherever they roam, tlie brothers of mankind' 
The time shall come, when wittiest tnbes shall Iwar 
Thy \ oice, O ChrUtl and drop theslaugltt ring sjiear. 

Yet, we condenmnot mm who brascly stood. 
To seal ms country s freedom wiUi hb blood, 

And i1, in afler'tinies, aruthleasbaiid 
Of tell invaders sweep my native land,— 

May khft ChUi'* ffrtn example kd, 

Huri fmi his thumiei on the aiMiUanfs head: 
Suf^tfhi’d bif Vreedom^ titike th' ami^inffblou. 
And leai none vlrlut Jtom her aiutetd fot 
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It is the intention of Dr Chalmens to 
publisli, <{iiarterly, the successive chap¬ 
ters of a work on the comparative ha¬ 
bitudes of a city and a country popula¬ 
tion. 'I’hc subject is one of mighty 
importance, and we have no doubt 
that broad lights will be streamed up¬ 
on it from his ]>owerful and original 
nnnd, lifting up into general know¬ 
ledge truths that have long been lost 
siglit of even by the wisest philanthro¬ 
pists. Wc shall have much satisfac¬ 
tion in following Dr Chalmers througli- 
ent his interesting inquiries and specu¬ 
lations, and shall endeavour to lay lie- 
fore our readers a condensed view of 
the lcuc(||pg arguments of each Number 
of his work* It is well observed by liim, 
in the preface to the first Number, 
that there is a great deal of philan- 
tropy afloat in tins our day. At no 
perWl, perhaps, in the history of the 
human mind, did a desire of doing 
good HO earnest, meet with a spirit of 
inquiry so eager, after the beat and 
likeliest methods of carryiug the de¬ 
sire into accomplishment. Amidst all 
that looks dark and menacing, in tlie 

J iresent exhibitions of society, this, at 
east, mupt be ockhowlodgcd—tliat 
jjever Was there a greater quantity of 
thought anbarkod on those specula¬ 
tions which, whether with ("hrislian, 
or merely economical writers, have dm 
one common object of promoting the 
worth and comfort of our species. It 
must be confessed, at Urn same tiiAo, 
that ibucb of tliis bcnmlenco, And 
more particulmrly^ when it idwB at 
iranc fmfllnumti % n combination of 
any individuals, is rendered aborMvo 
wafit of a right direction, Wm 


tlie misleading causes to which phi¬ 
lanthropy is exposed, when it opt*ratcs 
among a crowded asstmiblage of hu¬ 
man beings, fully understood, the n 
would it cease to be a paradov—why 
there should cither be a steady pro¬ 
gress of wretchedness in oui land, lu 
the midst of its charitable institutions ; 
or a steady progress of profligacy, in 
the midst of its churches, and Sab¬ 
bath schools, and manifold reclaiming 
sock ties. 

The great and loading position 
whidi Dr Chalmers advances is this, 
that the same moral rtginien whuh, 
under the parochial and ecch siastieal 
system of Scotland, has been set up, 
and with so much effect, in her coun¬ 
try parishes, may, by a few simple and 
attainable processes, be introduced in¬ 
to the most crowded of lier cities, and 
with as signal and conspicuous an ef¬ 
fect on the whole habit and character 
of their population—-that the siin]dc 
relationslup which obtains betwetn a 
minister and his people in tln^ fbiiner 
situation, may be kept up with all the 
purity and entireness of its influtnees 
iu the latter, and be equally available 
to the foimation of a well conditioned 
peasantry—^in a word, that there is no 
such dtssimihirity betwt^en town and 
country, as to prevent the great na¬ 
tional superiority of Scotland, iu re¬ 
spect of her Well principled and well 
educated proi>lr, being ju«t as observ¬ 
able in Glo^w or Edinburgh, for 
example, as U is in the most retirttl 
of kr districts, and these under the 
most diligmt process of moral and re- 
Ul^OUs cultivation. So that, while 
the profligisCy whidii obtains in every 
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crowdwl aiul coHceiltrated mass of hu¬ 
man beings, is looked ujwn by many 
a philanthropist as one of those help¬ 
less and irreclaimable distempers of 
tlie body politic, for which there is no 
remedy—he maintainB, that there are 
certain practicable arrangements which, 
under the blessing of God^ will stay 
this growing calamity, and would, by 
the perseverance of a few years, land 
us in a purer and better generation. 

1 ,—'ae first essential step towards 
the assimilation of tile powei# and in¬ 
fluence of religion, and the character 
of its ministers, over the population of 
large towns, to that exercised in coun« 
try parishes, is a numerous and well- 
appointed agency. By dividing his 
parish into small manageable dis¬ 
tricts—and assigning one or more of 
his friends in some capacity or othe^ 
to each of them—and vesting them 
witli such a right cither of superiu- 
temlance or of inquiry, as will always 
be found to be gratefiilly met by the 
liopulation—and so raising as it were 
a ready intcrniediutn of communica¬ 
tion between himself and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Lis parish, a clergyman may at 
h'ligth attain an assimilation in point 
of result to a country parish, though 
not in the means by which he ai-rived 
at it. lie can in his own person 
maintain at least a pretty close and 
habitual intercourse. with the more 
remarkable cases; and as for the moral 
charm of cordial and Christian ac¬ 
quaintanceship, he can sprewlit abroad 
by deputation over that portion of the 
city which has been assigned to him. 
In this way an influence long unfelt 
in towns, may be speedily restored to 
them, and they know nothing of this 
department of our nature, who are 
blind to the truth of the position— 
tliat out of the simple elements of at- 
lention. Mid advice^, and civility, and 
gooii-will, conveyed through the tene¬ 
ments of the poo;^ by men a little 
jmore elevated in ra& than themselves, 
a fitr mesre puritykig and even more 
gracious operation can be made to de- 
neend upc^ &em, than ever will be 
achieved by any other of the mhiistra* 
'4ions of cls^ty, \ , 

Such dnw^ements as th^ pe- 
culki'ly ^ted to repak the di^vanf> 
tages under which a.city, pdrely com-* 
mercial,, necessarily labors. In all 
such cities there is A mighty and un- 
filled S];>aGe interposed between the 
Agk and (Be low^ in conse^ueuce of 


which they are mutually blind to the 
real cordidities and attractions which 
belong to each other, and a resent¬ 
ful feeling is apt to be fostered, either 
of disdain or defiance. . To de¬ 
stroy all such unhappy feelings of ani¬ 
mosity or repugnance, no better plan 
can be devised, than to multiply the 
agents of Christianity, whose delight it 
may be to go forth among the people, 
on no other errand than of pure good 
will, and with no other ministrations 
Uian those of respect and tenderness. 

Nothing, we think, can be more 
beautiful than the paragr^h iu wdiich 
Dr Chalmers winds up this pari of 
his argument. 

** There is oae lesson that we need not 
touch, fi»: experience has already taught it, 
and that is, die kindly influence which the, 
mere presence of a human being has upon 
his fellows. Let the attention you bestow 
.upon another be die genuine emanation of 
good will—Mid there is only one thing more 
to make it irresistible. Tlie readiest way of 
finding access to a man's heart, is to go to 
his house—and there to perform the deed 
of kindness, or to acquit yourself of the 
wonted and the looked-for acknowledge 
ment. By putting yourself under the roof 
of a poor Neighbour, you in a manner ])ut 
yourself tmder hie protection—you render 
him for the time your superior—you throw 
your reception on his generosity, -^4 be as¬ 
sured that it is a confidence wlM^will al¬ 
most never fail you. If Chrisdanlty be the 
errand on which you move, it will open for 
you the door of every fimiily ; and even the 
profane and die profligate will come to re¬ 
cognise the worth of that principle which 
prompts the unwearied assiduity of your 
services. By every circuit which you make 
amongst them, you will attain a higher 
vantage-i^und of moral and spiritual in¬ 
fluence—and in spite of all that has been 
said of the ferocity of a city population, be 
assured that, in yotu: rounds of viritation, 
you will meet with none of it, even among 
the lowest receptacles of human worthless¬ 
ness. This is the home-walk in which you 
Cam, if not a proud, at least a peaceful po-^ 
pularity—die populHuity of the heart—the 
greetings of men Wiho, toudhed even by 
your riteapest and eai^est serriees of kind¬ 
ness, have notbitig to give but dieit wishes 
of kindness back tq^ain ; hut m giving these 
have craned yottr pious attentions with 
file only l^iularUy diat is worth die as]Hr- 
ing afier—ih^ h won in the 
bosom,of huniUes, al^ at the side of death- 

' II. ^ffecontl muflt es$entia}.step to¬ 
wards a&similidMm of« city and a 
country parish, is mse siim^ and 
embarraij^l rehttiMship between the 
Iti^ritoff the 
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the details of \his port of the pamph¬ 
let it is uecdless now to enter. Suf- 
hce it to say^ that Dr Chalmers con- 
teneb for this equitable privilege of a 
dty clergyman, that ho shall enjoy the 
same advantages widi the very hum¬ 
blest minister of the establishment 
in his owa retired country ^Kirish. If 
this, says he, be to strike out IVoia 
the local system of any one city, it is 
also to fall in with the general and 
original system of ScotUiul. If it be 
to .impart a form fioin the provinces, 
it is with the view of iK'rfeeting titul 
strengthening (hat vehicle by which 
it is a possible thing to impart the 
conliiJity, and the moral disciplimr, 
and the comparative virtue ot the 
provinces along with it. 

IIL The tnird csscutial step to¬ 
wards the obSiinilatiou of a town with 
a country parish, is an entire exemp¬ 
tion of the minister h-om all the secu- 
larities winch of late years have been 
oppressively heaped upon his office, 
and which are still augmenting u]>on 
it, at a rate of rapid and alarming ac¬ 
cumulation. Dr Chalmers exposes 
the mischief of such socuUrities by a 
narrative of the way in which the 
sanctity of the clericil profession has 
been tlisturbwl and violated. This we 
ghe entire, 

** Among the people of our busy land, 
who arc ever on the wing of activiiy, and, 
wbethex in circumstances of peace ur of wax, 
are at aU times feeling tlie iinpulse ot stmxe 
national movement or other, it not to be 
wondered at, that a senes of transactions 
should be constantly tlowing between the 
metropolis of the empire, and its distant 
provinces. There arc the remittances which 
OSS through our public offices, from sul- 
iers and sailors, to their relatives at borne; 
^thcre are Icttcni of inquiry sent back again 
front tliese relativesdiere is all the cor¬ 
respondence, and all die business of drafts, 
and other negotiattons, which ensue upon 
decease of a soldier, or a sailor t^thcre 
is the whole tribe of hospital aUowanceiii, the 
payment of pensions, ana a variety of other 
Hems, which, all taken together, would 
make out a very strange and tedi^ Oiiu- 
meration- 

«• mie individuals with whom these iiwns- 
aodons are carried on, need to be verified* 
They live in some pari^ or usher 3 end who 
^Can befitte£fhrtii«nM|uixed purpos^, than 
the parish nxtnister f He is, or he oiigl^t to 
be, acquainted with every one of bu pa- 
rislitoners; and (his acquaintance, whkh he 
never sea (detain da towns, bat by years of 
ministeriai exeritoll otnon^ (liem, is turned 
to an «>b{eet desSM^ve of the very principle 
on which he was idectod fiv such a aarvlcc. 


It saddles him with a task which breaks in 
upon his ministenal exertions; whicli wid¬ 
ens his distance from liiii people; and, ia 
the end, iimkos him as imiU for certifying a 
single clause of information about them, as 
the most private individual in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

** \ et so it is. The minister is the organ of 
many a aynmnnication between his people 
and the ofiices in London,^arid many a 
weary signature is exacted from hiui,^and 
a world of management is devolved upon 
his shoulders,—and, instead of sitting like 
liib fatliers in office, surrounded by the the¬ 
ology of present and other days, he must 
now turn Ills study into a counting-room, 
and have his well-arranged cabinet before 
him, fitted up with its sections and its other 
conveuiencits, for notices, and duplicates, 
and all the scraps and inemoiandu of a ma¬ 
nifold correspondence. 

** But tlic history does not stop here. 
The example of guvemraent has de&eendiHl, 
and is now quickly running through the 
whole field of private and individual .igenc). 
The regulation of the business of pn/e- 
monies, is one out of several examples that 
occur to me. I’he emigration of new set¬ 
tlers to Canada was another. The business 
of tlic Kinloch liequest is a third. It docs 
not appear, tliat ilierc is any act of govern¬ 
ment authorising the agents in this matter 
to fix on the clergy, as the organs either for 
tlie transaction of their business, or the 
conveyance of tlieir information to the people 
of the land. But tlicy find rt convenient to 
follow the example of government, and have 
accordingly done so; and, m this way, a 
mighty host of schedules, and circulars, and 
printed forms, witli long blank spaces, which 
the minister will have the goodness to fill 
up, according to the best of his knowledge, 
tome into mustering competition with Ure 
whole of bis otiicr claims, and his odicr en¬ 
gagements. It hs true, tlut the minister 
may, in tliK coao, decline to lia\v the good¬ 
ness; but then, the people are appnsid of 
the amngeinent, and, tramed as tliey hu\e 
been, too well, to look up to the imnister as 
an oi^an of civil accommodation, will they 
lay siege to his dwelling-place, and poiu: 
u^n him with their inquiries; and tlie 
cruel alternative is laid upon him either to 
obstruct the convenience of his xiarisl .mers^ 
and bid them firom his presence, or to take 
file whole weight of a ntonagement fiiat has 
heeSk so indiscreetly and se wuitonly assign¬ 
ed to him. In this painMqtru^ic between 
file kindness of his natcuret and fiie primi¬ 
tive and essential duties of his ofiicc, he 
may happen to fix on the worse, and not on 
the better part It is nut'roason, that even» 
for sueh a seryiee, I should leave the mi¬ 
nistry of the word and prayer* But, in an 
unhicky thomeOU I did so, along, I believe, 
with a vast maj}ority of toy brethren; and 
out of the mulUtode of other doings, from 
this source of ctoployment (done, which are 
now pabt, ADd have sunk into oblivion, 
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single adueveitient of seventy signatures in 
one day, is all that my dizzy lecoUectioh 
has been able to keep and to perpetuate. 

If, for the expediting of husiness, we 
are made free with, even by private indi¬ 
viduals, it is not to be wondei^at, if chari¬ 
table bodies should, at all times, look for 
our subserviency to their schemes and thw 
operations of benevol^oe* When a patrio¬ 
tic fund, or a Waterloo (Mbscription? blazons 
ill all the splendour of a nation’s munifi¬ 
cence, and a nation’s latitude, bdbre the 
public eye,—who shall have the hardihood 
to lefiise a single iteih of the biddi^ co¬ 
operation that is expected from him ^ Surely 
such a d^and as tbia is ^uite irresistible ; 
and, accordingly, from diis quarter too, “a 
heavy load of consultadons and certificates, 
with the additional singularity of having to 
do with the drawing of money, and the 
keeping of it in safe custody, and the deal¬ 
ing of it out in small discretionary parcels 
according to the needs and circumstances of 
the parties^1 , all is placed upon the 
shoulders of the already jaded and overborne 
minibter. 

That all this is radically wrong and 
pernicious^ no person can deny—and 
Df Chalmers merely jecommends the 
substitution of lay for clerical agency. 
He says rightly and beautifully. 

The laymen require no more dian a cor¬ 
rect view of the importance of the substitu¬ 
tion which wc now demand from thetp, and, 
when that is given, they will come forth, in 
hundreds, from tlicir hiding places. The 
ranks of philanthropy will soon fill, and this 
fine city be put into a glow with generous 
wishes, and high and liberal devisings for 
the good of her population. Instead of mi¬ 
nisters being brought down to the habit of 
merchant*, merchants will be brought up to 
tone and habit of ministers. And if, through 
the ascending scale of eharity, some of them 
should rise so high as to do what was done 
by the Klders of other days—if, unashamed 
of the gospel of Chrbt, they should stand 
Intrepidly forth as the guides and comfort¬ 
ers of the p«q)le—if, not unwilling, and 
not afraid to vary the labours of the count¬ 
ing-house, widh the labours of an affection¬ 
ate urgency amongst fiiie chambers of the 
'jdek, and me aifiicSed, and the dying, they 
shall bring back the habit of the olden time, 
amongst out famiUe^iN*-atioiher generation 
Srill not away, fill theyhav^ brought 
back all the pi^y* aind all the Mndnesa of 
the olden tee site wifii it. 

; In idieSlatter of i^uent 
tcompoeitei. Dr CpWiners out 

the evd cottsequemwis that mtitst reimit 
^Tom the aocuinulii^ii of socular dTi;^ 
ties bn te clei^gyrnfen of lai^ citei 
upon tii^r charade as mimsters of 
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work of a Christian teacher is enoup,li, 
by itself, to en^oss aiul take iws^'s- 
sion of the entire powers of any sin¬ 
gle man ; and that If he be daily and 
hourly called upon to attend to mat¬ 
ters, not only separate and distinct 
from, but absolutely irreconcileable 
with the discharge of his loftier du¬ 
ties, he must by degrees beoome in- 
difiereiit to, and incapable of his own 
sacred functions, a stwry man of busi¬ 
ness, and a lukewarm and inefficient 
servant of God. There is something 
dignified and noble in the following 
observations: 

1 need say no more abaq^ the direct 
blow which die prevailing system of our 
towns must, at lengtli, in this way, give to 
the cause of practical Christianity, in our 
congr^atioQs and parishes. X proceed to 
anoUier efibet, still more palpaUe, if not 
more prejudicial, than the former. It will 
keep back and degrade the theological li¬ 
terature of Scotland. 

** There is nothing fn the contrast which 
1 am now to offer, between the theology of 
our age and that of anotlier, whirii is not 
highly honourable to the present race of 
clergymen. The truth is, that they havo 
kept Uieir ground so'well against the whole 
of dlls blasdng and degeneratii^ operation, 
as to render it necessary, for the purpose of 
giving full effect to my argument, that I 
should look forward, in perspective, to the 
next age, and compute the inevitable differ¬ 
ence which must obtain between iu litera¬ 
ture and that of the last generation 

On looking back to die distance of half 
a century, we behold the picture of a church 
adorned by the literature of her clergy, it 
is of no conset^ucnce to the.argument, that 
the whole of tliis literature was not profes- 
siotiaL Part of it was so^ and every part 
of it proved, at least, the fact, that there 
was time, and tranquillity, and full protect 
tion from all that was uncongenial for tho 
labours of the understanding. I cannot but 
look back with regret, bordering upon envy, 
to dmt period in the history of our cburclt, 
when her ministers coniponied with the 
sages of philosophy, »nd bore away an equal 
share of the pubUc veneration—wlicn the^ 
petulaucli?* of as he sported liis un- 

f uarded hw, among the circles of the ca- 
ghtened, were met by the pashirs of hum¬ 
ble Preahyteriauism^ who, equal in reach 
Iknd in aecomplUhment to himsdf, could 
repel of all lux sophistries, and re¬ 

buke Mm into silence—when this most 
subde and profound, of tnfid«ds aimed hU 
decisive thrust at te jChristum testimony, 
apd a mMister of oiir church, and he, 
tptr, dm, minister a to\vp». dared all 
the haems’ of te intellectu^ warfare, 
... j 1 and bom te pte ef wperMnity away from 

Religion, and also rnmn the hiin-*.In,a word, ! look Uck. as I do upon 

qf Scotland. * He ll^s down a scene of departed to that period, 
Jl»ri undeniable gfinciple, tlie. when the clergy of atics could ply tli« 
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toils of an unbroken solitude, and send forth 
the fruits of them, in one rich tide of moral 
and literary improvement over our land, 
it is trues that aU the labours of that pe¬ 
riod were not rendered up, in one ccmse- 
crated oaring, to the cause of theology. It 
h true, that among the names of Ws^ace, 
and Henry, and Robettdon, and Bkii, and 
M* Knight, and Campbell, some can be 
Bingled out, who dmse the classic walk, or 
gave up their talent to die speculations tnf 
general philosophy. Tet the history of each 
individusd amongst them, proves that, iu 
these days, there was time for the exercise 
of talent—that these were the days, when 
he, among the priestliood, who had an ex- 
dusive taste for theology, could give the 
whole force of his mind to its contempla¬ 
tions—that tlie&e were the days, when a 
generous enthusiasm fbr the glories of his 
profession, met with notliing to stide or vul¬ 
garise it—tliat these were the days, wlien 
tlic man of prayer, and the man of gospel 
ministrations, could gtve himself wholly to 
these things, and bring fortli the evidence 
of his protiti^, either in nuthorshto to all, 
or in weekly addresses to die people of his 
own congr^ation. It is true, that the names 
which 1 nave now gathered, arc all from die 
ddd of a lofty and conspicuous literature. 
iTet I chiefly count upon them, as die to¬ 
kens of such a leisure, and of such a seclu- 
siim, and of sudi an liabitual opportunity, 
for the exerdses of retirement, os would 
^vc tenfold effect to die worthiest and most 
devoted ministers of a former generation¬ 
's enabled the Hamilton and Gillies of our 
own city, to shed a holier influence around 
them, and hkVc throned, in di<fe remem¬ 
brance of living men, the Krskinc, and 
Walker, and Black, of our metropolis, who 
nuuntained, throughout the whole of their 
history, the aap^ of sacreduess, and gave 
cvciy hour of Uicir existence to its contem¬ 
plations and its labours. 

“ What is it that must cause all resem¬ 
blance of dlls to disappear from a future ge¬ 
neration ? Not that their lot will be cast in 
an age of little men. Not that Nature will 
bend forth a blight over the face of our 
estabURlunent, and wither up all the graces 
and talents which, at onetime, signalized it. 
Not that some adverse revolution of the elc- 
■^ents will bring along with it some strange 
desolating influence on the genius and liter- 
aiuie of the priesthood. The explanation is 
nearer at hand, and we need not se^ for it 
among the wilds or the obscurities of mystu, 
cism^ Nature will just be as liberal as be¬ 
fore ; and bring forth the strongest and die 
healthiest specimens of mind, in os great a- 
bundance as ever ; and will cast alnoad no 
killing influence at all, to stunt any one of 
its aspiring energies; and will just, if she 
have free play, be as vigorous with the mo¬ 
ral os with the physical productions of a for¬ 
mer generation. This change, of which the 
ffiot^'ill be unquestionable, however much 
^localise may dude the public observation, 
not be the work of Nature, but of man* 
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There will be no decay of talent whatever, 
in respect to die existence of iu The only 
decay will be In the exercise of talent. It 
will be that her solitudes have all been vio¬ 
lated—that her claims have all been uuheetl- 
ed and despised—that her deticades have all 
been overborne—above every thing, that her 
exerdons mid her capabilities have been 
grossly misundei stood—it not brirw known 
hqw mu(!h restraint sUfies her—andtlic em¬ 
ployments of ordinal burincss vulgarise^ 
nen—and distraction nnpedes the march wj| 
her greater enterprizea—and the fatigue 
incurs by her own exercises, if accumulated by 
the fati^c of other exerdses, wh^h do not 
belong to licr, may at length einiliwate amb 
exhaust her altogether* Thus it is, that ani- 
unlearned public may both admit die exist¬ 
ence of the .mischief, and lament the evils Of 
it, and yet be utterly blind to the fact, tliat 
it is a mischief of their own doing. They 
lay their own rude estimate on a profession, 
of the cares and die labours of which they 
have no experience—and, instead of cheer¬ 
ing, do diet scowl upon the men who vindi- 
vate the privileges of our order. They are 
perpetually measuring the habits and the 
conveniencies of literary business, of which 
they know nothing, by the habits and cqp- 
venicncies of ordinary business, of which 
diey know something. And thus it is, that 
instead of the blind lading the blind, die 
blind, in the first instance, turn upon their 
leaders—they give the whole weight of their 
influence and opinion to that cruel process, 
by which the most enlightened prlesfoooil in 
the world, if they submit to it, may, by die 
lapse of one generation more, sink down in¬ 
to a state of contentment with the tamest, 
and the humblest, and the paltriest attain¬ 
ments. Nor will it at all alleviate, but fear¬ 
fully embitter, the whole malignity of this 
system, should its operation be such, that, 
in a succeeding age, both our priests and 
our people will sit down in quietness, amd 
in great mutual satisfaction with cadi other 
—die one fired by no ambidon for profes¬ 
sional excellence; the odier actuated by no 
demand for it—the one pi^accably leaning 
down to the business of sucli services us dicy 
may be called to bear; die other not seek¬ 
ing, and not caring for higher services. 

*'*' Every diing that is said for the evils of 
such a system, sliould elevate, in public es¬ 
timation, all our living clergymen. It came 
upon them in the way of grailual accumula- 
don; and, at each distinct step, it wore the 
aspect of a benevolent and kind accommoda¬ 
tion to the humbler orders of societv. They 
are not to blame dial it has been admitted; 
and 1 call upon the public to admire, tliat 
they have stood so well its adverse influence 
on ail thrir professional labours. But there 
is one princijde in human nature, which, if 
the system be not done away, will, in tiiuc, 
give a most tremendous certainty tg all our 
predictions. It docs not bear so hard on the 
natural indolence of man, to spend his life 
ill bustling and miscellaneous} i«ciivity, as 
hi& 1^'e iu uiediiutiou and prater. T lie 
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former is positively the easier course of 
existence. The two habits suit very ill to* 
getlier; andt in some individuals^ there is 
an utter incompatibility betwixt theth. But 
should the alternative be presentedof adopt¬ 
ing the one habit or the other singly* the 
position is unquestionable, that it were bet¬ 
ter for the ease, and the health, and the ge¬ 
neral tone of comfort and cheerfulness, that 
a man should lend out his person te all the 
variety of demands for attendance, and of 
demands for ordinary business, which are 
brought to bear upon him, than that he 
should give up his mind to the labours of 'a 
strenuous and sustained though|fulncss. 
Now, just calculate the force of tlie tempta¬ 
tion to abandon study, azid to abandon scho¬ 
larship, i^Myperson^ comfort and the pub¬ 
lic voice^'^lMm unite to lure him away irom 
them.—when the popular smile would insi¬ 
nuate him into such a path of employment, 
as, if he once enter, he must bid adieu to all 
the stern exercises of a contemplative soli¬ 
tude; and the popular frown glares upon 
that retirement, in which he might conse¬ 
crate his best powers to the best interests of 
a sadly misled and miscalculating gencradon 
—wlien the liosannahs of the multitude 
cheer hiui on to what may be comparatively 
tcrAied a life of amusement; and the con¬ 
demnation, both of unlettered wealth and 
unlettered poverty, is made to rest upon his 
name, should he refuse to let down the pain¬ 
ful discipline of his mind, by flittering it all 
away amongst those lighter variedcs of ma¬ 
nagement, and of exertion, which, by the 
practice of our cities, are habitually laid up¬ 
on him. Such a temptation must come, in 
time, to be irresistible; and, just in propor¬ 
tion as it is yielded to, must there be a por¬ 
tion of talent withdrawn from the literature 
of theology. There must be tlie desertion 
of all that is fine, and exquisite, and lofty, 
in its contemplations. There must be a re¬ 
lapse from the science and tlic industry of a 
former generation. There must be a decline 
of theological attainments and tlieological 
Budiorship.’ There must be a yearly process 
of decay and of deterioration, in this branch 
of our national literature. There must be 
a descending movement towards the tame, 
and the feeble, and the common-place. And 
tJnis, for the wretched edat of getting clergy 
to iui, witli their hands, what tliousands can 
do as well as they, may our cities come, at 
Icngtli, to barter away the labour of their 
minds, and give* such a blow to theology, 
tliat, amon|;st men of scholarship and gene¬ 
ral cultivation, it will pass for the most lan¬ 
guishing of the sdences. 

“ And here I cannot but advert to the 
observation of Hume, who, be his audiority 
in religion what it may, must be admitted 
to have very high authority in all matters of 
mere literary experience. He tdils us, in 
the history of his own life, that a great city 
is the only fit residence for a man of letters; 
and his assertion is founded on a true dis¬ 
cernment of our nature. In the country, 


there may be leisure for the pursuits of the 
understanding; but there is a want of im¬ 
pulse. The mind is apt to languish in tlie 
midst of a wilderness, where, surrounded 
perhaps by uncongenial spitite, it stagnates 
and gathers the rust of decay, by its mere 
distance from sympathy and example, and 
the animating converse of men who po»ses 9 
a kindred taste, and are actuated by a km. 
dred ambition. Transport the possessor of 
such a mind to a town, and he there meets 
with much to arouse him out of aU this dor¬ 
mancy* He will find his way to men, whose 
views and pursuits are jin harmony with lus 
own—and he will be refreshed for action, 
by the encouragement of their society—and 
he will feel himself more linked with the 
great literary public, by his personal approx¬ 
imation to some of its most'^distinguished 
mcnibers —and communications from the 
eminent, in all parts of the country, will 
now pour upon him in greater abundance— 
and above all, in the improved facilities of 
authorship, and from his actual pttsition 
within the limits of a theatre, where his ta¬ 
lents are no sooner put forth into exercise, 
than the fruits of them niJiy be brought out 
into exhibition—in all this, \\c say, there is 
a power and a vivacity of excitement, which 
may set most actively agoing tlie whole ina- 
diitiery of his genius, and turn to ilk right 
account those faculties which, else, had with¬ 
ered in slotlifulne&s, and, under Uic hleak 
influences of an uncheered and unstimulated 
solitude, might finally have expired. 

“ This applies, in all its parts, to the li¬ 
terature of tiieology, and gives us to sec how 
much the cities of our land might do for the 
ailvancement of its interests. They might 
cast a wakeful eye over the face of die coun¬ 
try—and single out all the splendour and 
superiority of talent wliicli they see in ouc 
establishment—^and cause it to emerge out 
of its sunounding obscurity—and deliver it 
from the chill and langour of an uncongenial 
situation—and transidant it into a kindlier 
region, where, shielded from all that is ad¬ 
verse to the play or exercise of mind, and 
encouri^ed to exertion by an approving and 
intelligent piety, it may give its imtirvided 
labour to things sacred, and liave its soli¬ 
tude for meditation on tliese things, varied 
wdy by such spiritual excrdacs out'of dixirs, 
as might have for their single object tiic 
crease of Christian worth and knowledge a- 
mongst the population. 

This is what cities might do for Theology. 
But what is it that they in fact do for it ? 
The two essential elements for literary ex¬ 
ertion, are excitement and leisure. The 
first is ministered in abundance out of all those 
diversities of taste and understanding which 
run along the scale of a mighty ;[)Opulation. 
The second dement, if we give way much 
longer to the system which prevails among 
you—if we lay no check upon your exer¬ 
tions, and make no stand against tiu va¬ 
riety of your inconaidcrate deiuandfi 
US—if wc resign our own right of judgm^^ 
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upon our own habits and our own conveni- 
cnocs, and foUow the impulse of a public, 
who, without cKpeiicnce on the matter, can 
feel no symrathy and have no just calcula¬ 
tion about the peculiarides of clerical em¬ 
ployment-then ^ould we be robbed of 
this second element idtogether* Wc should 
lie under the malignity of an Egyptian bon¬ 
dage—bncks are nqtured of us, and we 
have no straw. TliM public would like to 
see all the solidities of argument, and all 
the graees of persuasion, associated with the 
cause of sacr^ literature. But then they 
would desolate the sanctuaries of literature* 
They would drag away mind fmm the em¬ 


ployments of literature. They would leave 
not one moment of time or of tranquillity 
for the pursuits of literature. They would 
consume by a thousand preposterous servi¬ 
lities all those energies of inner man, 
which might, eveiy one of tltem, be conse¬ 
crated with eftect, to the advancement of 
literature. In one word, they would de- 
diTone the guardians of this sacred cause 
the natural eminency of their ofRcc 
altc^etherand, weighing them down ^vith 
the burden of other services, they would 
vulgarise them out of all their taste and all 
their generous as|Mring8 after literature.’* 
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No 

Th(j Life and Errors of John jDww/on.* 


Though at the end of the Short 
Memoir of the Author' we observe the 
initials, J. Ih N*, yet wc have no doubt 
that we owe this, which is beyond all 
comparison the most amusing reprint 
we have been called upon to notice, td 
the excellent and venerable Mr Ni¬ 
chols, whose genuine love for liter¬ 
ary history has already been so well 
displayed in the productions which 
have issued from his press. The pub¬ 
lisher ttf the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and the eompiler of the Literary Anec- 
dott*s, could not possibly have amused 
a portion of his old age with any occu¬ 
pation more congenial to his own taste 
than with Ute superintendence of this 
new edition of the Autobiography of 
the once celebrated, or at least noto¬ 
rious, though now forgotten, John 
Duntom Neither, unless wc are much 
mistaken, could he easily have drawn 
out from the neglected mines of our 
minor literature, any thing more likely 
to find favour in the eyes of those read¬ 
ers who arc penetrated with some por¬ 
tion of the love of antiquarianism. Nay, 
we might go much farther than this; 
-iwfor those who eiyoy gossip, scandal, 
slander, ^uaintness, humour, and ex- 
trav£^ant self-coneeit,—all will find 
abundant gratification in thar depart^ 
^••fed biblic^Ie'S deMneation of himself 
his friends, his enemies,—and above 
all, in his solemn commwpration 
dl the spurns ptient naerit took*’ 
from the government and dio, people of 


England at tlic beginning of the lust 
century. The period in which the 
Livery of London could name Jehu 
Dunton among its members, was in¬ 
deed a very remarkable one; and its 
history, civil, political, military, eccle¬ 
siastic, and even literary, may in ge¬ 
neral be conceived to be pretty well 
known. In the midst, however, of all 
the innumerable treatises which have 
preserved for us so much minute infor¬ 
mation concerning all the g]*cai per¬ 
sonages of that age, from (iuecn Anne 
and George I. up to Swift, Aildison, 
and Steele,—it is not to be denied that 
there still remain many, very many 
points, in regard to which a common 
reader is left to complete for himself 
the unfinished picture that has come 
down to us. Those who take tlie 
trouble to peruse the two comely octa¬ 
vos which have now been given to us 
by Mr Nichols, will perhaps have little 
difficulty in confessing that a certain 
part of the vacuum has been supplied 
by the indefatigable self-love of tlie 
iiistitutor of the “ Athenian Club," 
and the author of’ the Dublin Scuffie." 
Wc would fain hope that the example 
of this eminent individual may not be 
altogether thrown away on his suc¬ 
cessors,*—our own contemporary bib¬ 
liopoles ; and should have much plea¬ 
sure coi^ we imimne that our com- 
mcndatiaus of bun and .fcis works 
might add any ailditional .fstimulus to 
exdte jmae onu^. ^leir number to 
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tlo lor tlieir age what Dunton has done “ In this condition/* he continues, 
for his. To say the truth, we are not “ and long before 1 had any articulate 
acijuainted with any class of men whose use of my tongue, I gave tlie world suf- 
opportunities are mote favourable for ficient evidence of a child of Adam, and 
the collecting of valuable materials of the certain tokens of corrupt nature 
anecdote, than the worthy " fathers and passion were more and more ap- 
of the How.” There arc no traffickers, parent as I made advances in ago and 
with whose minutest and most pecu- strength .”—JVc cannot pretend to oltbr 
liar objects of interest so large {(.portion any conjecture what sinful symptoms 
of readers must at all times be fouml these might be, that typilietl at so early 
to sympatliize. The autobic^raphy a period the after offences of John 
of any other tradesman or merchant Dunton’s life and conversation—the 
would attract few but those of his own disturbance he cresitcd among his own 
particular calling; but we velAure to family and relations by the fretfiiliiess 
say, that few books of that species ofhisdispositions—and themany sheets 
would present a more agreeable amuse- which his future Cacoedies scribemli 
ment to many great masses of the read- was destined tocoverwithifS impurities, 
ing public^ in the year 11)19, than a The incidents of the tender years of 
Sketcli of the Life and Errors of Wil- our hero are not in general, however, 
liam Blackwood, or Archibald Con- of a very extraordinair nature. We 
stable, or John Ballantyne, citizens of ^hall only take notice of one or two re- 
Edinburgh,—or of William Davies, or markable persecutions which the non 
John ]\lurray, citizens of London,-- sine diis animosus infans” experienced, 
written in true Duntonian fulness and —-He once tell inlo the water, und liad 
fn-cdom, by any one of these intelli- like to be drowned ; but, as Provi- 
gent heads of the profession. dence would have it, my cousin John 

•But, to begin from the beginning, Heading was lying on the bank, and 
as our author himself has done.—John saved me.”—Another time ho swal- 


Dunton, the hero of this his own long 
fciory, was born at Graffliam, in Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, tlie I4th of May, 16.59; 
of which place Iiis father, the Uev. Mr 
.lohn Dunton, was metor. The parti¬ 
culars of his birth are detailed by the au¬ 
tobiographer as minutely as if he could 
have accurately remembered every 
thing that occurred; for, as he saga¬ 
ciously insinuates, there is nothing so 
small in itself which it is not interest¬ 
ing to know concerning a great mam 
is not delighted to read in Plu¬ 
tarch how the fees clustered around 
the cradle of Alexander? Who does 
not sympathize with the distress of the 
midwife, who at first thought 
John Dunton h^d come a dead man- 
child into the* world,—and her jo^ 
when the inffint Worthy began, at 
sprinkling of cold wato, to ex¬ 

hibit some sympmms of dial vigotur 
which was desnhed in a^ daya ^ 
keep l^ternostcr-^ow in' ferment ? 

'Phe first app«fif»nce I say| 

our mstofw, waa verrme^m 

and and;^ Nattirb 

had dej%ncd me'in take up <^y 
insignIScant and objure in 
universe/1 was diminu^ve a 

' tore tlmt cou!4 

, whole--^ |ne with.'l^se."* , ' 

** From mm inij^^dungs 

bo satM a star can b^ghten au tlie bkies*’! 

^Vok,yt. 


lowed a leaden bullet, and just when 
the family have given up all hopes of 
him, “ behold! up it boltedand 
here,” he goes .on, that I may not 
prove ungrateful to a preventing Mer¬ 
cy, I shali add a third d^iger that my 
childish curiosity exposfH me to.” He 
was amusing lilmself, it seems, with 
chewing a bearded ear of corn, when 
it stuck in his throat, and he could 
not rid of it. In this extremity, 
says ne, some of niy relations, viz, 
Malmesey of Chesham, aunt Reading, 
her'daughter Anne, Mrs Mary Gossain, 
Sarah Honda!, &c. &c. who were walk¬ 
ing in the helds, found me. Speechless 
and gasping, and witli much difficulty 
set in^Ato rights again.” John con¬ 
fesses, notwithstanding of all these 
events, that he stiU continued to be a 
true cmkl of AJdm. He has do diffi-"^ 
dence in owning, that it was more easy 
idn* him to utter g lie than a truth, and 
remarks, that he has reason tobe thank** 
ful to Frpfidenoc for having made him 
a Irat flrWliich chcumstance> 

he he tvbi^ have h^n the ffire- 

mosi'^^ P^y pilfering. 

WU^ boys of the siimol robb^ 

an Jeto Dunton^vWas always 

plaoeSaentdnei a cbn^^rable dis- 
' tahee> iliU on dhii| pccasion^h^ fears 
him^f got of his sense of 

duiyv.e^ by i*^:too proeipitate flight 
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he left all his associates in the lurch. “ I was strangely surpris^,” says he,« at 
After this, John had no apples to roast this and more in regard the lady 

et night, and grew very sulky wiA ® 

^ ^ nesses both of wU and beauty that might 

easily have gained her as many conquests 


every body about him. 

John was a bad scholar^the natu» 
ral diihculties of the Greek tongue, 
and what worse,” says he, “ a silent 
passion .for a virgin in my father's 
house quite rinhtaged all my resoht- 
tions of study.” His faUiOT, however, 
was determined still to give him a 
chance of ** some affinity to th^ 
musesso at die age of fifteen years 
he was bound apprentice to Mr Tho* 
tnas Padchurst, Iwokseller in London> 


as she pleased; in short, so licentious and 
extravagant was my folly, that I gave her 
a billet me same day, in which I made on 
appolnUnent to meet her in Grocers* Gar¬ 
den ^Ctnext evening, where we both at¬ 
tended I but BO soon as 1 revealed the oc¬ 
casion, die told rqc was ignorant of it. 
However, this romantic courtship gave 
both of a reid pasdon; but ray Master, 
making^, a tiipely discovery of it, sent the 
lady into tlic country; and absence cooled 
our passions for lis, and by little and little 


a religious and Just man.” Here, aa we both of us regained our liberty. 


he says, he might at least have^ the 
opportunity of oecoming skilled in 
” the outside of erudition—the shell 
and casks of learning.” The confine¬ 
ment of the shop sickened him at first, 
and being quizzed by the other ap¬ 
prentices, he once fairly ran off to 
his fatlter in the country.' But there 
the gravity of paternal admonition, 
and John’s own good sense soon re*- 
Btored him to his right mind—and he 
returned to Mr Packhurst, al'ter an 
‘absence of a few days, with *a settled 
purpose, which was soon changed into 
a settled love of application; nor from 
this time does it appear that he ever 
had any doubt f<»‘a moment that Uie 
liighest, as the most delightfhl 

cf all humalPoc^pationa^ that of a 


At the expirdnon of the apprentice¬ 
ship, which was spent in this manner, 
John gave an entertainment to no less 
than a himdred apprentices, to cele¬ 
brate the fiinerah It must be ob¬ 
served, however, that John was no 
ordinary apprentice when he was 
guilty of this piece of extravagance. 
He had made himself conspicuous as 
a prindpal leader on the part of the 
wnigs; i. e. the whig apprentices— 
'when they on one occasion made an 
address to Sir Patience Ward, TiOrd 
Mayor of London. John having been 
one of the first in the procession which 
carried this address, was of course one 
of the first who beard tlie Lord 
Mayor’s excellent advice in reply. 
Go home and mind your business. 


bookseller. Henceforth, Hso seemed boysj"—but he could not help regard- 


in his eyes a^greater man than twenty 
iFIoraces—and Pope himself was scarce¬ 
ly regarded aS any thing betta: 
than a piece of die furniture of Lin- 
tot’s shop. Th^ only interniptiqn to 


ing himself already as a party-man of 
some conscquen0e-^and, indeed, in a 
petition to George II. written a great 
many years after, we find him still 
reluming to ftie whiggery of his ap- 


which hia professional avocations wafe prenticeship, as one of his greatest 
now exposed, arose out of his old merits However, he now became a 
iendre tbr La Belle Passion. The boofedler on. hi», own account, but to 
•iprigin of his first apprentice flame h* avoid too large a rent lie took only 
sorowhat wlmnsicaf—although vety half a dioo, a warehouse, and a fa- 
* much we can beheve in tm course of shionable chamto 
apprentice life. -One of his fellow :Sp- ^ 

__J 1_I.*.,. 


prentices forged a love-^er to hhn, 
in the name of a certain ^^|yonng viry 
gin,’* then a boaz^ with .Mr Fac|^ 
hurstHNts 


together I 




P^KTiNe was now t!» uppermost in 
niy and Ifacl^ney Auditors began 

to ^y me Widi « as camesfiy, 

and AS m\uk msdm i^^ concem, as 
the wtermew M with Ot^s 

aond ' 

this 

Mid had 


soroe 


soraeui^ 

with ^ warm 

lay iqoi^e 4n how a in aijiy 

Common* 




in re- 
, owHsern 


d shoidi, 



. island 
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you six or seven years in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, to have turned over tlie Fathers, and 
to have read and digested the whole com* 
pass both of Human and Ecclesiastic His¬ 
tory_when, alas ! they have nfiver been 

• nble to understand a single page of Saint 
Cyprian, and cannot tell you whether the 
Fathers lived before or after Christ# And 
as for their Honesty, it is very remarkable: 
they will rfthcr persuade you to^ upon 
anotlier man’s ’ Copy, to steal his Thought, 
or to abridge his Book, which should have 
got him bread for Ills life-time. When 
you have engaged them tipon some Project 
or other, th^ will write you oft three or 
four sheets perhaps; tdke up .three or four 
pounds upon an urgent occasion; and you 
sliall never hear of them more. I have 
offered thus much, as a character of these 
Scribblers, that may give foe caution to 
Booksellers, and take oft a most wretched 
scandal from the trade in general. How¬ 
ever, though 1 have met with temptations 
enough of this nature, to grow rich by 
knavery, and a learned kind of foeft; yet 
tins 1 can say for myself (and I neither 
have, nor shall be too lavish in my own 
praise,) that I never printed anotlier’s Copy, 
weyt upon Ids Project, nor stole so mucli as 
ins Title-page, or his Thought.'* 

Ilis views of the profession on which 
he Iiad now entered, are sufficiently 
amusing. 

“ A man should be well furnished with 
an honest policy, if he intends to set out in 
the world now-a-days. And this is no }es8 
necessary in a Bookseller than in any ofoer 
Tradesman ! for-in foat way there are plots 
and counterplots, and a whole army of 
Hackney Authors that keep their grinders 
moving by the travail of their pens. These 
(Gormandizers will eat you the veiy life out 
of a Copy so soon as ever it apwars; for, 
ns the limes go, Orl^nal and AMdgcnicni 
arc almost reckoned as necessary as man 
and wife; so foat I am resUy afraid that a 
Jiooktellcr and a ^ood cotisciencc will shortly 
grow some strange thing in the earth. 1 
bhull not carry foe reftection any farther, 
but only make this Mtigfo remark, that he 
who designs to be the best Christian, must^ 
dip himself the least in business.’* 

llui moment he had opened las 
shop, and made a little money by pub¬ 
lishing the Reverend Mr TkMditUe's 
Sufferings of Christ”—'hU dlderiy fe^ 
male acquaintances seem all to have 
very bu^y set abdut providkig him 
widi a wife. One Mrs Seaton recom-, 
mended Miss SawAl Day of (5rreen- 
wich—Sarah Doolittle wjw ihe next, 
and apparently a more tenipl^^pro^; 
posal. 

c( 4 There is Sarah Doolittle,’’^pays 
ther pcrs<m, ” will mske a hmssi 
you by ten d^rees, ai^ then 
uar^'afott’s ^o{aes Jfor Qotmxi^; and W 
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Book on the Sacrament, you know, lias 
sold to the twendeth edition, which would 
have been an estate for a Bookseller.* 
This design was quite lost in tlie novelty of 
another ; and Sam Crook being too fortu¬ 
nate a Rival, 1 would not so much as at¬ 
tempt foe matter.” 

At Listj however, John's time was 
come. 

” One Lord’s-day (and I am very sensi¬ 
ble of the Sin) 1 was strolling about Just as 
my fancy’led me; and stepping into Dr. 
Annesley's Meeting-place, where, instead 
of engaging my attention to what tiie 
Doctor said, I suftered both my mind and 
niy eyes to run at random (and it is v^y rare 
but Satan can throw in a temptation when 
the sinner lies open for it), Tsoon singled 
out a young lady that fdtnost charmed me 
dead; but having made my inquiries, I 
found to my sorrow she was pre-engaged. 
However^ my ftiends, to keep up tlie liu- 
mour 1 was in, advised me to make an ex¬ 
periment upon her elder * Sister (they both 
being foe Daughters of the Reverend Dr, 
Annesley); and the hint they gave me, as 
Providence would have it, made a deeper 
impression upon me tlian all the recom- 
mendaUons they had given me before. I 
disposed all matters to carry on the design 
wifo idl possible dispatch. But 1 steered 
by another compass tlian I had done in all 
my former amours. And was resolved, in 
r^ard the Reverend Dr. Annesley was a 
man of so much sincerity and religious pru¬ 
dence, to mention the matter first of all to 
him; and taking Mi* Isaac Brinly aloi^ 
with me, and Mr. Obadiah Mariut to se- 
jcond the proposal, the Doctor sent for Mr. 
Packhurst, who gave me ’a character that 
was favourable enough; so that, having 
received all reasonable sarisfactibn of that 
nature, foe Doctor told me, * I had his 
free consent, if 1 could prevail upon his 
Daughter for her’s; which was more than . 
Mr. Cockeril (deceased) could ever obtain, 
after a long courtship*’ ” 

The modest Bibliopole seems never 
to have been troubled with any mis¬ 
givings in regard to his own qualifica-* 
tions for gaining the affections of Miss 
Annesley, on whom and himself, from .. 
the commencement of their flirtation, 
he bestotrs the Arcadian names of . 
Iris and Philaret After a few months 
of delay, during whicli it seems to 
have b^n Duuton's custom to supi 
evCTy ew^ning at the doctmrV-the Mr 
Iris aimgth commuted to^ make hm 
t|ie hi^Wit of 11^—they were mar-r 
ried dmPe in 

All-fe^'s chi^^ch, by Dir;Williani 

wli^»iftving l^neA 
Ing to #Wej^rattery sermon preach*- 
ed by bride's ^uier. We cauhot 

liffoxari^for lb Dun ton's absUact 
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tliat the text was Ephesians^ v. 32. 

This is a weat inysteary." The 
posy of the wedding-ring was this, 

" ©oti tlbee 

After tlie ceremony Dr Annesley ap¬ 
pears to have sported a very good din¬ 
ner (for a dissenter,) and if we may 
judge from the warmth of the following 
epiihalutnium, which was composed and 
sung in the course of the evening, by 
th^i Reverend, learned, and devout 
Mr Joseph Veal''—-the bottle had .not 
been slow in ita circuity We quote 
the verses chiefly on accotuitof the cha¬ 
racter here given of their author. 

All that’s sweet uid soft attend; 

All that’s calm, serene, and bri^t, 

Tliat can plc;ise. or pleasure ntenu, 

Or secure, or cause deliglit. 

IJttle Cu{)ids, come and move 
Round tlic Dridegroom’s greedy eyes; 
Whilst tlie stately Queeu of l^ove 
' liound die Dnde her cestus ties. 

Golilcn Hymen, bring thy robe; 

« Bring thy torch/ diat still inspires, 

Round the statriy amorous glo)^. 

Vigorous flames and gay desires* 

Sister (traces, all appear ; 

Sister Graces, come away ; 

Eet the lieavens be bright and clear, 

I.ct the Earth keep holy*day. 

Jocund Nature docs prepare, 

To salute the (harming Bride; 

And with odouts till the air. 

Snatch’d from idl the world beside. 

A'irtuc, Wit, and Beauty may 

For a time refuse to yield; 

But at length tliey must obey. 

And widi honour quit the field. 

♦ 

Tlieir eflbrts all in vain will prove. 

Tit defend their free-bom state. 

When attack'd by mighty Love, '' 

'i'hey must all capitulate. < 

Marble-hearted Virgins, who 
Rati at ].ove, to siicw your wits; 

So did once Klira too. 

Yet with pleasure now suWits. 

You too, envious Swrins, wlio Would \ 
Follow Cui>id, if you mi|^; 

Like ^ Fox that gaping stood, 
Disos^mend .grapes for spite.. . / 

/ 4 ki» I I 

Since expmence%»riieth 
Ask if Ijbve has ihMs, ' ! 
When t|t« Bride aM Bridegtdom rest, > 
Locjk^'^ one. wkher^s anps*’* 

It k add, .1® 

ton c»^l the Sdy suj 

mn he now .. 

|grUi4 the single p^| 




front of a ti^nenient entirely his own. 
Here Iris soon exhibited her perfect 
possession of ail the faculties most pre¬ 
cious in the lady of a Biblioix)le. She 
kept Dunton’s cash—she balanced bis 
books^for hiin—she darned his stock¬ 
ings, and gave her opinion of AISS. 
In shori, as Dunton says—*" they were 
now on their own legs, and every 
tiling prosperedwhen of a sudden, 
there came an* universal damp upon 
trade, |fccasioned by the defeat of ]\lou- 
mouth; and Dunton becoming in¬ 
volved in i>6cumary difficulties by rea¬ 
son of some imprudent advances to hib 
friends—found it expedient to get to¬ 
gether as many books as he. could, and 
sail for New England with the specu¬ 
lation. The parting with Iris is dwelt 
upon in the most affecting terms for 
many pages—^but at last we find John 
at sea—and very sick he is, and very 
cowardly, as might have been expected. 

Myself and four more of the Passengers 
belonged to the Captain’s mess; but very 
often, when we were soberly sat down to 
dinner, one blast of wind would lay all 
our provisions in common. \Vh('ii we 
came about 50 leagues off the Lizard, and 
in B(i fatliom of water, and beginning to 
sail by the Log, we were all on a sudden 
surpn^sed with the cry of A sail ! a 
sail!” which tliey mistook for a Sallce^man : 
orders were given immediately to nuike 
ready to engage; and I was resolved among 
the rest, to lose the lost drop of life. But 
soon after we lost sight of the Salloe-iiian, 
under die covert of a mist; though, about 
two o’clock next morning, we were rouzeil 
with the shout, “ Arise! arise! tlie Sal- 
Ice-man’s upon us.” Upon this second 
alarm, every man was set to his gun in an 
instant; but as for myself, I kept out of 
si^t as well as 1 could, tiU I heard them 
asking Where is Mr Dunton. that wjis 
so vaSant over night r” 'lliis, I confess, 
pwt me into a cold sweat, and I cried, 

Cenning! coming! I am only seeking 
my ruffles;” a bod excuse, you know, is 
bitter titan none. I made my appearance 
at last, but looked nine witys at once; Hot 
I wo» afraid Death might come in amongst 
ffie boards, or nobody knew where. I'his 
15 tiie only instanco 1 caa mve, when my 
CQtti^ failed me. .The &iger was im. 
meeb^y blown ov^r; for owr pirate proved 
no more than Virginia Merchant, that 
was equally afr^ of our Ship. Upon this 
news, my coun^, relumed; and 1 seemed 
very mu^ dissatified, that 1 should lose 
the of bring eng^ed at sea. 

H SostOn—and 
iiKtlMeoiately ^^mences a inost ela, 

borate dcscrijp^ou of m% Key. Mr In- ■ 
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crease Mather, and all the other doc¬ 
tors and divines, who bought any of 
his books from him. He also favours 
us with iniaute delineations of all the 
Boston booksellers and printers—of 
wliich take this specimen i 

TI\e next is Mr C——a young Beau, 
that boasts jof more viUany than ever ht 
committed. However^ as he bou^t a great 
niany Books, I cannot disown my acquaint¬ 
ance with him. And 1 here publish his 
matchless impudence, in hopes to shame 
him into better morals. ^ 

Finally, he descends to particulars 
of his own acquaintances, male and 
female—on the ladies he enlarges mill* 
to con amore—dividing them into 
three sections—viz. maids, wives, and 
widows, and uttering most oracular 
dogmata, touching them in their va* 
rious stations. His chief favourite 
among the maids is not named; but 
she is described as being “ a thorn- 
back*'—(a cant Bostonian, for a mai¬ 
den of SO years,) and her behaviour 

described so graphically, tliat her 
acquaintances could not have been 
much at a loss to find her out. A* 
inorig the wioesy Mrs Green is the em- 

A • 


v....gwithherownhands—and although 
she has been married only a few weeks, 
she never exhibits any of the usual 
symptoms of over-tbndness before com-* 
pany,” The M^idow Brick is the par¬ 
agon of tbe 3d class. 

But, having given a farewell to Mrs 
Green, 1 shall next present you with the 
character of the Widow Bricky the very 
fltjwer of Boston That of a Widow is the 
next state or change that can succeed to 
tliat of Marriage; and 1 have chosen my 
friend die Widow Brick, as an cxemjilar, 
to shew you what a Widow is. The 
dow Brick is a Gentlewoman whose Head 
y '>. r. her husband) has Been cut oif, and 
yet she lives and walks. But do not be 
frighted; for she ^ Besli and blood stiU, 
and peihaps somcof i3m you ever 

saw. She has st^^ently evidenced that 
her Love to her 1^ Husband is as stroi^ 
as Deatli, because Heath had not bm abte 
to ex^imiish iL Her grief for his death 
was such as became her, greid hut mode- 
'Tate; not Eke a shower^ hut a 
rmn ; rise knew ZMrthsng of thosflffragical fu¬ 
ries wherewith soirie women seem tram^maru 
ed towards their deftd Huri^ands: those 
frantic ^braces and caresses of a casCilS 
betray a little too much the sensuality of 
their love ; surit violent passions q^d^^V 
^(tpend tbem%elve8, and seem mlher to 
Bian consume. But Madam Bric]c grieved 
more taodcratdy, and more 'lastingly, | 


always observed that, whenever she spoke 
of her Husband, it w:ls in the most ciulear- 
manner. Nor could she ever mention 
him, without paying tlie tribute of a tear 
tfrbis memory. She set such a value on 
her relation to her Husband, as to do no- 
tiling that might seem unworthy of it. His¬ 
torians inform us, that it was the dying 
charge of Augustus to the Kmpress Li via, 
** Beliave thyself well, and remem¬ 
ber our' inarriage.” Madam Brick laul 
yet anoth^ way of expressing the value 
she had for Mr Brick; and that is, by 
the kindness she shewed to the Children 
which he left beliind him, which were only 
two. As to their education, she took cure 
that they might have that learning tliat was 
proper for them ; and abovif all, that they 
mi^t be furnished with ingenuous and vir¬ 
tuous principles, founded on ‘ the fear of 
God. Neither did she suffer her pious be¬ 
haviour to be cast oif witli her IVidoxo^s vcil^ 
but made it the constant dress both of her 
•widoxvfwoil and hfi ; and, as a consequcnco 
hereof, she became a member of Mr Allen's 
congregation, and lived a life of sincere 
piety; and yet was so far from sonmens 
either in her countenance or conversation, 
that nothing was ever more sweet or agree¬ 
able ; making it evident that piety did not 
consist in moroseness, nor sincere devotion 
in a supercilious carriage. 

The less admimble speehnens of the 


Abel, ” whose Love is blank, where¬ 
in she writes the first that offers hun<« 
self/'-s-ond Mrs F-y. 

“ Had the Case of a Gentlewoman, but 
little else to shew she was a Hational Crea¬ 
ture, besides Speech and l.aughtcr. Wlien 
I tiist saw her, 1 was not Jong to guess 
what she was, for Nature liad hung out the 
sign of simplicity in her face. When she 
came into my Warehouse, I wondered what 
Book she intended to buy. At last I per- 
crived she int^ided to buy none, because 
she knew not what to ask for; yet she took 
up' several, lotdced in them, and laid dicm 
down again. Perceiving her simplicity, I 
asked her in joke, whether she would not 
buy the History of Tom Thumb ? Sfie tola'^ 
me Yes.” Upon which I asked her whe¬ 
ther she would have it in folio, with margi¬ 
nal notes ? To which she only said, “ The 
best, the best.” 

'* The next I shaU mention is Mrs , 
who has a bad face, and a worse tongue ; 
and hftfi the repaid of a Witrii. Whether 
shi hI'Wie or 1 know not, but riie has 
ignonbee and enough to make: her 

one. »Atid ihdaed «he lias dtme very odd 
tlung9y but hkherto such as are rather 
stranj^ riian hhrtful; yea, some of them 
are and pleasing; but such as I 

tlitnk "cannot be done without the help of 
the devil—.as for instance, she will take 
nine sticks, mul lay tlicm across, and by 
miuabling words, make them all 
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stand up on end like a pair of nine-pins* 
But she had best have a care, for they that 
use die devil’s help to make sport, may 
quickly come to do mischief. I have been 
told by some, that dte has actually inden* 
tured with the Devil; and that he is to do 
what she would have, him for a time, and 
ai^erwards he is to have her soul in ex« 
change ! What pains pocnr wretd^ take tp 
make sure of Hell! 

The next is DoU if——.r, who used to, 
come often to my Wax^ousc, and would 
plague my man Palmer more than all my 
custouiers besides. life tB a perpetual 
contradiction; and she is made, up 1 
will,’* and *• 1 will not.” “ Palmer^ reach^ 
me that book, yet let it alone mo ; but let 
me see it, however, imd .y^ ji is no great 
matter neither;” was her'constant dialect 
in my Warehouse. . She is very fiintastical; 
but cannot be called irresolute; for an 
irresolute person is. always beginning, and 
idle never makes an .end ; she wntes, and 
blots out again, whilst the other delibe* 
rates what to write. I know two nc^ 
lives moke an affirmative; but what her 
ai/e and no together makes, I know not; 
nor what to make of it, but titat she knows 
not wliat to make of it herself. Her Head 
is just like a Squirrel*s cage, and her Min4 
the Squirrel that, whirls it round. She 
never looks towards the end, but only the 
beginning of things; for she will call in all 
haste for one, and have nothing to say to 
him when he* is come; and long, nay die, 
for some toy or trifle; and when she has 
ot it, grows weaiy of it presently. None 
nows where to have her a ; and 

wltosoever would hit her thought, must 
slioot flying. ^ 

“ The next is Mra ^T—, who takes as 
much state upon her as would have served 
six of Queen Elisabeth’s Countesses; and 
yet she is no Lady nether, unless it be of 
pleasure; yet slie looks high, and speaks 
in a majestic tone, like one acting the 
Queen’s part in a Play. She seldom ap¬ 
pears twice in a sha^ ; but every time she 
goes abroad, puts on a diflerent ^b. Had 
flhc been with the lanelites in Uie Wilder* 
ness, when for forty years their cloatlur 
waxed not old, it had been pitnbhmenf; 
enough for her to liave gone so long in 
'^ne But, should this rustling 

Madam be stripped of her si^en plumes, 
she would make but a veryor^soty flgurC; 
for, to hide her age, she painie; and to 
bide her painting, dares hardly lau^l ' 
Whence she has;^ countarfleit vizards ta^ 
ptit off firtrj.,i|iiTOf. herand het/^; 
modui^ fifeiipra good Custoa^ to ’ 
Mid whilMKI^h^ bee l lmtmmrcd 

ltapridf|jK paid her (LbMk tosay Itlf' 
a nugb^£«fl>8^aBc«. The 
she bouiiti wa« Phtys aul ftomancts; 

m off the l^ter, shis Would tule 
hr boedcaaf G&Uantr^ 

. The next is Mrs , whose tongue 
=jpns round Hkc a tdtcel, one i^ke ate 


another, for there is no end of it. She 
makes more noise and jangling than the 
bells do on a Coronation day. It ts some¬ 
body's happioAis that she is yet unmarried, 
for she would make a Husband wish either 
* that she were dun^t or he were deaf. She 
to come to itty Warehouse, not to buy 
books (for she tallm so much, site had no 
time to read), but that others might hear 
her talk f so that (I am apt to' think) had 
she but the fkculty of talking in her sleep, 
one might make /fte Perpetual Motion witli 
her tongue. 

His s^y in the city, adorned by 
these fair creatures, is interrupted now 
and then by little journeys up the 
country; and he mves us very inter¬ 
esting sketches of all that he saw there, 
from the Indian chiefs and queens 
down to the entertainments given him 
by the Puritan Divines he visited in 
the back settlements—of one of these 
reverend persons, Mr Aminadab Gery, 
he observes emphatically, “The Chris¬ 
tian is devout—the preacher is primi¬ 
tive—he gave us a capital dinner.*' 
Another Generous Levite,** is uncle 
to “ Mrs Comfort, who rode behind 
me this trip—a beautiful piece of lug¬ 
gage and “ testifies his joy to see 
nifl niece, by a fiit pig and bowl of 
punch lie gave us for supper.” 

After a stay of much greater length 
than he had anticipated, John Dunton 
returns to London ; and he likens him¬ 
self to Ulysses for the troubles he had 
undergone, although we cannot per¬ 
ceive many traces, except those of good 
eating and drinking, in hiS own ac¬ 
count of his wanderings. He cannot 
think of coming unexpectedly into the 
presence of his Penelope—so nc turned 
into die Queen’s Head, Spitalfields, 
and sent word to her “ there was a 
gentleman there who could tell some 
news of Philaret.'^ 

About an hour after, Iris came ; and 
at the first interview we stood speecliless, 
and gasite other, whilst Iris shed 

a flo^ of tears. At last we got our tongues 
at liber^ I and tiien 

“ Embrac’d and taSc’d, as meeting lovers 

Who had tile pangs of absete Ui&derstood.” 

We Im tlie Tavesn, and went liome to 
Dr Anpisfey’s, whoi^o 1 was jreceived with 
all the mi^ks of kintew and respect. 

At niMetuni, X axpected nothing but a 
goUmKphoi it fmr future, though all 
my sa^i^ieticHis wm soon withered; for, 
being so dei^y entangled for my Sister-m- 
law, I mm not suff^ed to over the 
tiiretixw m ten moatCte unless it was once 

under disease; and tiie story ^ tins. My^ 
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confinement growing very uneasy to me, es- 

J iecially on Loril’s-daye, I was extremely 
iesirous to hear Dr Anneslcy preach ; and 
immediately this contrivance was started in 
xny head, that dear Iris should dress me in 
woman's cloatlis, and [ would venture my¬ 
self abroad under those circumstances. •To 
make short of it, 1 got myself diayed, and 
put on as eliminate a look as my counter 
nance would let me $ and bang well fitted 
out with a large scarfs 1 eet forward ; but 
every step I took, the fear was upon me that 
it was mime out of form. As for my arms, 

1 could not tell how to manage them, being 
altogether ignorant .to what figwre they 
should be remiced. At last I got safe to 
tlic Meeting, and sat down in the obscurest 
corner 1 co^ find. But, as I was return¬ 
ing through Bishop^te-street, with all the 
circum^ection and the care imaginable (and 
T tlien tlmught I had done it pretty well), 
there was an unlucky rogue cried out, ** I’ll 
be bang’d if that ben’t a man in woman’s 
doatbs.” This put me into my pretema- 
tuials indeed; and I b^an to scour off os 
fast us my legs would carry me: there were 
at least twenty or thirty of them that made 
after me; but, being acquainted witli the 
alleys, 1 dropped them, and came olf with 
honour. My Reverend Father-ui*Iaw, Dr 
Annesley, knew nothing of this religious 
metamorphosis; and Uiougli I do not think 
he would have sufibredit, yet my indination 
to public worship was justifiable enough.” 

Wearied with this confinement, he 
determines to make a trip to the Con¬ 
tinent, and spends, accordingly, seve¬ 
ral months at Amsterdam, Cologne, 
Mentz, &c. &c. of all which places, 
and their iiihahitanto, (tlie booksellers 
at least) he gives accounts in his usual 
style. On the day tlie Prince of 
Orange came to London, however, we 
find him once more in his native land, 
and, re-opening, with new vigour, his 
old shop at the sign of the Black Ra¬ 
ven, in the Poultry, Here he publishes 
no less than fioo books (such is his 
success) in a very short space of time; 
and out of all that number there are 
but seven of which he is inclined to 
repent. Among these is die Voya^ 
round the World^^r Pocket luibrary j" 
one volume of c^Ueetto^ is fill^ 

with The Rmre Adventnm of Ito 
Kainophilo,” a prodnction #ie puW 
lisher's own pen, end tlto fipsL as it 
^would seem,' of riiOL whole V^hty 
mily of lug lueuhK^j&ms. {iifiegard to 
riiis volume M| poiwts ua 

iipie by ^ exoell^ author of ^ 
ithc Ci^^iiitiai Litarature, which. 

we 

** Tli^ rhapsody 10 Bgficcablo ffbr its esi^. 

trenw lar^, and fint two .pieces cf 


poetry, which, if John’s own, entitle him 
to, a higher degree of praise than he has 
been usually thought to merit. It is ob¬ 
scurely noticed in his “ Life and Errors 
but the Anagram of the Author's name pre¬ 
fixed to a copy of verses dedares him. It 
has a frontispiece, which is a large folding 
cut, whh circles^ exhibiting the Autlior's 
adventures. To ihis Work was prefixed 
Paneg 3 Krical Verses, “ by the Wits of both 
Universities)” who, however, offer no evi¬ 
dence of tiieir residence or their quality ; 
attd may be suspected to be Wits of the 
University of Grub-street. One of these 
wretdted panegyrics tells us tliat the Au¬ 
thor's name, when unan^;rammatiscd, is 
hid unto «one,” by which Jotin Ruuton 
would, and would' not, conceal himself.-— 
These volumes we» published in our Scrib¬ 
bler’s thirtieth year, on his return from A- 
merica; and are, in fact, a first essay to¬ 
wards that more mature “ Life and Emrs” 
which he gave the wodd in 1705. He 
seems to have projected a series of what ho 
calls ** The Cock-rambles of all my Four 
and Twenty Volumes;” but his Readers, 
probably, deserted him at the third. Kain^ 
opltiluSf as he calls himsdf, ** signifies a 
Lover cf Newiy not any thing of Kain^ as 
if I were a-kin to him.” It Is a low rhap¬ 
sody ; but it bears a peculiar feature, a cer¬ 
tain whimsical style, which he affects to call 
his own, set off with frequent dashes, and oc¬ 
casionally a banter on false erudition. These 
cannot be shewn widiout extracts. 1 would 
not add an idle accusation to the already in¬ 
jured genius of St£KN£ ; but I am in¬ 
clined to think he might have caught up 
his projei^ 'of writihg Trfetram’s life, in 
twenty-fbur Cock-rambling” volumes; 
have seized on the whim of Dunton’s style; 
have condescended even to copy out hia 
breaks and dashes. But Sterne could not 
have borrowed wit or genius from so low a 
scribbler. The elegant pieces of poetry 
were certainly never composed by Dunton, 
whose mind had no elegance, and whose 
rhymes are doggrel. On a nqiid inspec¬ 
tion, 1 have detected him transcribing fiom 
Francis and Cowley, without ac¬ 

knowledgment ; -and several excellent pas¬ 
ses, vmich may be discovered amidst this 
incoherent mass, could not have been writ- 
wten by one who never attained the slightest 
arts 0 ^ composition. He affects, however, 
to conifer himself as a great Original” 
in what be calls this hop-stride-and-jump 
round the World and says, “ SJo great a 
glory do I esteem it to be the Author of 
Uiese iVorkst that I cannot, without great 
injury to> myself and justice, endure that 
ev^ one should own them, who have no¬ 
thing to do wid) theni; like the fellow at 
Rome wbo metew^ to Virgil’s Verses.— 
aBut 1 smi take bo oUier vmf to refiite 
^fiiese ^(tgiaries fium. mmseif did, 

requitu^the tally to his Vosnm 
Let any num write m at the rate ihis is ol- 
vxeady written, and I.will gmi beistho 
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Author of'this bo<»k, that before, and all 
the to the end of the C’hajrtcr, No: 
tluTc IS sufh a sort of a h^hifn in l?ie Stf/h, 
Mvmething so like myself, so incomprehen" 
Mbic (not because it is nonaenec,) tliat who¬ 
ever ihroab but half on eye on that and me 
togcUter, will swear ’twas spit out of the 
mouth of Kainophilus-’’ 

The famous Athenian Society was 
shortly afterwards institutetl by this 
person—and of the many clumsy vo- 
hiuics imblishrtl by them, a great part 
was written by Dunton himself. The 
purpose of these lucubrations was to 
solve real or imaginary cases of con- 
seicncc,” in regard to worldly—above 
all love aflRiirs—and being assisted bj 
Samuel Wesley and some other wri¬ 
ters of talent, it is wond^ful how 
much success attended this absurd 
proposal for a time. Even Swift has 
written a i>oein in cewnmendation of 
the Allienian Society, but when he 
did s<», “ little" as Mr Sbott observes, 
“ did lie suspect that he was bestow¬ 
ing his praises on the bookseller, John 

Dunton "■-- The prosperity of 

Duntoifs business setws soon after 
tliis time to have again been on tlio 
decline, for wc find liim making 
anoUier involunUry voyt^ (to Ire¬ 
land,) and shortly after his return he 
publishes “ Duiiton s farewell to print- 
ing," and seems to have shut up shop 
for a SC.ISOD, To the last named pro¬ 
duction is prefixed an engraved head of 
the autlior—for which seeming piece 
of vanity he .thus apologizes: 

“ 1 shall conclude,” he observes, ** with 
a short remark on Oimton's Effigies; and 
bhall introduce all I have to say on thatsub- 
ject with a short account of tlie oririna] of 
drawing Paces ; for it is so little IbiOWn, 
the dibcovcry of it is a sort of novelty. 

“ The first Limning that ever was owes 
its ti<m to the parting of two l.overs, in this 
manner: When the daughter of Odu- 
riadcs, Uw Sycioiiian, was to take leave of 
her sweet-heart, now going to wars, to com¬ 
fort herself in his absence she took his Pic¬ 
ture with a coal upon tlie wall, as the can¬ 
dle gave the sh«(Uow, which her father ad¬ 
miring, pertected it afterwards; and it was 
the first Picture by report that ever was 
made. drawing of Duntnn’s face 

owes its jm^’lhe great wrong done me by 
HarrUlVodicr phatical Printers, and not 
to was the ca«^c of *hc fiycionian 

for being inarriod, my Spouse 
’iusd 1 wear cacti other’s Pictures in our 
'''liearts (being drawn and hung there), and 
so have no occasion for an outward Picture 
to ('oniiuri us; tor neither absence, time, 
Dor HMrcc cUMtii itself, cun toile the colours 
^ where u uiutcd liurt is the frame, and the 


picture true affection. So lhat you see, 
(ientlemen, itwa<.incre Right and ProperLy, 
)Uid not the fear that my Wife should lose 
the idea of her Husband s taec, that templ¬ 
ed me the exercise of so much jiaticncc as 
to sit three times to have (an’t please yc) 
my* face drawn, to be stared on as often as 
the Reader pleases; yet 1 might affinu 
(did no modesty forbid me to give them 
their jusf praise), that has limned, 

FiiMrfcr Giickt graved, and Freeman work¬ 
ed off, my Heture so much to the life, you 
do not flatter them when you say, 

They make my Picture seem to Uunk and In c.” 

A Gentleman seeing a very good Pic¬ 
ture of Si Bruno, the Founder of the Car¬ 
thusian Order, and being asked his opinion 
of it, ‘ Were it not,’ says he, * for hifa silent 
rule, it would speak.* So I may say of 
Ounton'b Picture (it is drawn so much to tlie 
lift, ’bating a little flattery), that were nut 
Pictures resolved on a perpetual silence (that 
36, had they not a rule to hold their tongues), 
tills Picture would talk as loud and as often 
as the Original does by which it was drawn. 
So that, Gentlemen, you might well say of 
my two Limners, 

Th«ir pcmal burc was made of flesh and blood.— 

for, as speechless as my Picture is, it is dr^w n 
so mudi alive, it is hoped it will guard 
* Ounton’s Ai/ienianuw* from all piratical 
Printers, by distinguishing the originul and 
true < 'opies from sucli as are falsi and ini- 
perfect.^So that you see, Gentlemen, it is 
merely tlie securing the benefit of my own 
copies, that has put me to the charge of a 
Copper-plate, and not the ambition to have 
a Face cut in Brass, witii a Laurel about 
my Head, and Pegasus for my Arms, and 
eight Verses under my Picture, writ by the 
Athenian Society,” 

By this time (we had almost for- 
gotteri the matter as easily as Mr Dun- 
ton himself appears to have done,) he 
has lost Iris, and married auotlier 
lady whose romance name is raferia. 
Having lived happily with lier for a 
few months, tlieir harmony is disturb¬ 
ed by money, the root of evil. Dun- 
ton is in want of cash to answer some 
bills, and applies to Madame Nielio- 
las, his mother-in-law, who rcfti[>t's 
to give him any assistance. The con- 
8ei|uences are a separation from his 
of whom, notwithstanding, he 
still continues to speak in terms of the 
most devout attachment—and about a 
score of pamphlets on the behaviour 
of her mother. Nothing can Ik; more 
pestiferous than the titles of these li¬ 
bellous brochures—^but wc find that 
wc arc giving more than eiiougli of 
room to the affair when we mention it 
at all* 


C To be conlimed, J 
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Prediction First, 

The demities of the jplancts wiU be found to be constantly increasinfr. 


Every particle of matter, from the 
•urfaee of a planet down.to the centre, 
presses with a constant fi;)rcc on the 
}>article upon whidt it is recumbent; 
and this globe would still be subject 
to the same law, whetlier it 1^ a dis¬ 
tention to equal the magnituae of Ju« 
pjter, or a compression to equal the 
density of Mercury, If, from the 
centre of the Earth up to tlie surface, 
every particle presscil on the super¬ 
incumbent particle, it is evident that 
the Eartli would constantly sufiter a 
dilatation of diameter. Now, as it is 
the prevailing opinion among philoso- 
plicrs, that there is more vacuity than 
matter within the circumference of any 
one of the planets,* it is no wonder 
that it should become a question much 
agitated amongst them, whether the 
pressure of all tlie particles in an op- 
posiU' direction would produce an op- i 
posite elFect ? i. e. Whether the law 
which IS now in force within the bow- 
of the Earth would produce a con** 
stunt diminution of the Earth's dia¬ 
meter so long as vacuities existed with- 
ill tlie interior ? 

It was a grand ora in the history of 
this discovery when geologists had 
proved that the primitive strata, if pla¬ 
ced in a horizontal position, would form 
the ciri'uiuference of a much larger 
globe than that which they now cir¬ 
cumscribe ; this globe, therefbre, must 
have had a greater magnitude when 
these strata were deposited; and that 
the secondary strata must also have 
been incumbent upon a larger globe 
while they retaint'd a horizontal posi¬ 
tion ; but as they neither dip to so 
great a depth as the primitive strata, 
nor are so highly inclined in their po¬ 
sition to the horizon, the globe on 
which they were deposited could not 
have had so great a magnitude as that 
on winch the primitive strata were 
formed.; and that also the lust formed 
strata, which, though they ore in gene¬ 
ral but little removed from dicir first 
position, must have nevertheless been 


deposited upon a globe of a somewhat 
greater magnitude, but not so great 
as that on which the secondary strata 
were formed. Thus did geologists ap¬ 
proximate toward the evolution of this 
uuportant law, by proving that the 
globe had from time to time diminish¬ 
ed in magnitude since the strata which 
encompass it be^an to be ^deposited. 

It may here just be oWrved, that 
the sinuosity of the strata in certain 
situations proves that the globe must 
have had a greater magnitude when 
these strata were deposited. Thus it 
is evident, that those secondary strata, 
which have sometimes been found to 
undulate from one range of primitive 
hills to another, and which at the same 
time remain continuous throughout, 
would, if restored to their former le¬ 
vel position, extend over a much 
greater horizontal surface than could 
be included between those ranges of 
hills; those hills must have tliereforc 
been removed to a greater ilistauce 
from each other when they admitted 
of the horizontality of these strata be¬ 
tween them, now they could only bi> 
removed to a greater distance iroiu 
each other by a dilatation of the Earth's 
diameter; this globe must have there¬ 
fore had a greater magnitude when 
these strata were deposited* 

The question relative to the con¬ 
stant increase of the Earth’s density 
by the particles gravitating towards 
the centre, now found its way into the 
records of science, and no longer was 
it rejected by philosophers as but the 
reverie of a maniac—the probable 
existence of such a law operating with¬ 
in the bowels of tlic Earth was now 
fully established, and philosophers iu 
their future researches, after its disco¬ 
very, arbitrarily insulated the Earth 
in space beyond tlie sphere of all jiia- 
netory and solar attraction, and then 
reasoned as to the effects that would 
be produced on the globe by the pres¬ 
sure of all the particles towards tin* 
surface—that the diameter of the 


It ft bold conjecture ot* Newton’s, that the porosity of the Earth is such, tliat, were 
wl the paitides bTOl^;ht into contact with cacli other, it is possildc they niit;ht be contain¬ 
ed within the compass of a mbic inch. 

-Voi.. Vl! E 
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Ear til would constantly dilate by every 
article pressing on the supenneum* 
eni particle was admitted—that as the 
globe distended the quantity of va¬ 
cuity within the interior would in-»* 
crease—and that after the EM*th had 
attained to the magnitude of Jupiter, 
there would exist within it at least a 
^hundred and twenty times ^more va^ 
cuity than matterhaving obtained 
these data^ they now argUeS US to the 
probable efi^ts th^ would be^produc* 
ed on the globe by the constant piw- 
‘Sure of all the particles in ah opipodte 
direction, and sinee they had'fbund that 
a quantity of vamutn, equal to a huu^ 
dred and twenty times me magnitude 
af the Earth, before it was subjected to 
the operation of die expapsive tofee, 
^was now Oontained within it, they had 
no dilHculty in admitting that the 
^particles would take aYetregrOde move¬ 
ment, and that the ^be Would oon- 
sequently suffer a .diininud<m df ditf- 
meter. It was however' ft problem 
long and keenly agitated amongst 
them, to determine the precise state of 
•condensity of the Earth at which the 
mobility of the particles would bear^ 
tested; this was fbund tO be a pro¬ 
blem of very difficult solution, and it 
was not till aftor much coutaition and 
^varied discussion that they’ttrrived wt 
the plain and naturid con^twiOn, 
so long as vacuities existed^within the 
interior of the Earth, the ntotldn of thb 
^particles downwards would never cease^; 
-and as |hey found that the torce 
'Which counteracts "'tile force of gravity 
does not operate i?o ft great depth Ito- 
low the surface of any one Of the pla^ 
'nets, they thus proved that the denSi^ 
ties of all of them must still be con¬ 
stantly increasing, 

^ No sooner was the discova^y of this 
planetary law announced to the phi¬ 
losophers of every country/than they 
began to apply it to the solution of 
those phenomena which till then in 
•several tpfaysical Ounces had remait^ 
'«d problematical. First tlt§ spheroiditi 
ibrm of the Earffit received k ready 
certain plication, and then the ito- 
^portant iast was obtainetiy that fc 
'mekn d^ty 6f tlie Earth, from ^ 
iceutre fetlie pc(l«, is greater tltoh 
^rom ;-mA 

Hhis fact ku^estod'^hew^ii^pkmdb^ 
theory as to the cause of tiie poloi^ 
of the rangnet-—4ho8c niptnerous pd 
Lwonderfai discoveries wh|<^ weri e- 
pvolved by the compression of mixture^ 


and the subsequent expression of some 
of the substances of which they were 
composed were also due, though less 
directly, to the discovery of this ex¬ 
traordinary law; but of all the sciences. 
Geology and Cosmogony were certainly 
the most indebted to its evolution. In 
geology it accounted satisftetorily, 

Fitot,»Wliy strata, whi^ were ori¬ 
ginally horizontal in their position, 
are now mclined to the horizon. 

Hms, QA a plant increases in densi¬ 
ty, it ^miuiHies in magnitude; and 
^mce it IS constantly increasuig in den¬ 
sity, it is coi»tftntly diminishing in 
magnitude, this globe has therefore 
suffered a dim^ution of magnitude 
Since the strata were depoated which 
ev^y where encompass it; and, there¬ 
fore, since these strata at their forpia- 
^tion would form the circumference of 
a larger globe, and are now dreum- 
ftoribipg the nucleus of a less, they 
would, If soft, suffer bendings and in- 
fiedtions while accommodiiting them¬ 
selves to A globe constantly diminish¬ 
ing in magnitude; and, if indurated, 
they would break asunder, and assume 
a position somewhat inclined to the 
horizon, and as the globe diminished 
more and more in mf^itude, the 
strata would approach more and more 
toward a verticle position. 

Second, Why strata deviate the more 
from tile horizontal patition as they 
are the more ancient. 

As this globe has constantly dimi¬ 
nished in ma^itude, then the more 
we recede frmn the present period, the 
greater Will be its magnitude, endcon- 
-Bequentiy the more ancient tlie strata, 
the greater would be the globe on 
^whi^ they were dep<wked. Since, 
therefore, strata,'according to their se¬ 
niority, would, when deposited, form 
as it Were the dreumference of a larpr 
globe, knd they are now all investing 
the ligne nucleus, and that the mi- 
clais of a ieaar, it is evident that tile 
strata ^iast femied would require to 
tiiift original hm-izon- 

tal pof^n, ittJOider to accommodate 
to present magnitude 
of the g^d>e ttoi strata of a prior fbr- 
matton; tiwt' tii«^re the more an- 
rient the strati^ must they 

be dMiiicod 6^ ihdr position; 
ttepimitive^liWftta mtati have there¬ 
fore assaimed a posture more highly 
incUnvd to the horizon than those of a 
subsequent formation. 

Tb^, Why irttatOj which were ori* 
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ginally soft, are no>f consolidated; 
and why in general they are more in¬ 
durated as they are the more ancient. 

The force which consolidates the 
Earth, must also be equal to the con¬ 
solidation of the strata near the sur¬ 
face, where it acts with so mu^ in¬ 
tensity ; and since the solidity of the 
globe is constantly increasing,* the coufr 
Golidation of the strata must likewise 
be in constimt operation; those strata, 
therefore, which have Imn the longer 
sab)ected to the conaoMatii^ cause 
must be the more indurated, i. e. strata 
inifist be the more indurated according 
to their seniority, it must however 
be remarked, that the hardening of 
the strata is not altogetlier ejected by 
the perpendicular pressure of the par-r 
tides; there is besides a constant la¬ 
teral ]iressure, arising from the circum¬ 
ference of the globe being in a state of 
constant decrease; and, by tins co¬ 
operation of these two forces, die fluid 
which every stratum contains after its 
deposition must be ultimately ex-^ 
pressed. 

Fourth, Why bendings and inflec* 
lions arc more frequent in strata ac¬ 
cording to their seniority. 

As the force which consolidates the 
Earth acts nearly with the same in¬ 
tensity, whatever may be its density, 
it is evident tliat tlie magnitude of the 
globe must diminisli the faster in pro¬ 
portion as the Earth is less dense. 
Those strata* then, which were depo¬ 
sited when the density of the Earth 
was not so great, would not prmrve 
tlieir level position s6 long as tliose 


V?hich were deposited when the 
density of the Earth was greater; 
since, then, the more we recede; 
from the present period, the den¬ 
sity of the globe is always the less, 
strata would therefore, according to 
their seniority, preserve tlieir horizon¬ 
tal position for a shorter period; they 
would consequently be the less conso¬ 
lidated while shifting from that posi¬ 
tion, as they had not been so long sub¬ 
ject^ to the operation of the consoli¬ 
dating cause, they would therefore, ac¬ 
cording to their seniority, be more 
pliant while shifting from that posi¬ 
tion ; wherefore, bendings £md infleev 
tions must be more fre(iuent in strata 
according to their seniority. 

The shifting of the strata, while ac¬ 
commodating themselves to a globe 
diminishing in magnitude, accounted 
for earthquakes. 

The latent heat which exists below 
the suifoo© of the Earth, and wliich 
must from time to time be- expressed 
as the globe gets more indurated, was 
found to be the primary agent in the 
production of a volcano, and as there 
Is a greater pressure at the time tliat 
the strata are turning to a more verti¬ 
cal portion, it accounted for the fact 
of the earthquake and volcano gene¬ 
rally accompanying jeach other. 

It wa# also found, tliat the sub¬ 
stance of a vein was originally diffused 
throughout the strata which include 
foie vein, and had been expressed from 
foe strata after the formation of the 
Assure which now contains it. C. C. 

To lie continued. J 


SOME EFFECTS OF AN EXCESStVE APTUOATION TO THE STUDY OF THYSICAt 

SCXEMck CONSIDEEE0. 

Jt seems a fit subject for the curiosity The age to which we belong has pur- 
cf an to inquire into the ^ects jSued, with activity and success un- 
upon its character of its own peculiar known before, foe investigations of 
pursuits; unkss it may be thought, phjrsical science; and with fois spirit 
that, with a pet^le, as in foe Qase (k m inquiry there has prevailed also a 
an individual, too inpfo curiosity of jpersuasion, that foe knowledge tints 
self-exarainaflon mav hofli enfeeble ^$^uired to the hutnan mind was of 
and mislead foe yet ^fo apeo- ']6wgh importance, not only'for tl^ 

pie, as well as to an there jfo^ers which it added to hmnan art, 

must' be a measure Ipf aelf-ekphina- for its direct ind^cnce cm the fo- 
tioa that ishofo aalu- 'cuJties and,character of foe mfod. ffe 

tary; and yre coftceSy^, that ques- influence in^y te benefleioL hut it 
tioning of tho^ upqd which easily We be- 

a whole gmae^ation is dispose to act |ieve, too, it is danger to exceed 
with impUrit confidence, a# a^e- its just limits* : . ^ 
thing like the ardour of passion, may The efthet upon foe mind, of appli- 
fall within this reasonable measure, cation fo physical science, will vaiy 
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with the character of science itself. 
For science tnay be exceedingly spe¬ 
culative, or it may rest almost en¬ 
tirely in a sort of practical demon¬ 
stration. In our own country, we ap- 
nrehend, for the last half century, it 
lias borne this last character. The 
Bcience which has chiefly flouridied 
amongst us, which may be said almost 
displacing aU others, to overspread die 
land, the science of the intimate ana¬ 
lysis of natural bodies, perhaps by its 
ready application to the arts of lifb, 
perhaps by its own inherent tend«icy, 
nos eminently assumed this practical 
character. Of the more ancient state 
of the science, of the researches, by 
such analysis, into the properties, and 
powers of nature, which Were pursued 
with such avidity of hope, and such 
intense application of tliought by the 
elder alchemists, we seem now^ to 
know little or nothing. Their spe¬ 
cific results are scarcely regarded, 
and theix* efffect upon the minds of 
those inquirers, and through them 
more generally upon society, seems 
still more remote from touting us., 
A cliemistry of our own, a Hew created' 
adence, has sprung up to our age, 
eclipsing by its splendour, the dim and 
feeble %hts of pretseding time; and 
still more, by the importance and mag¬ 
nitude of its practical coni^aences,.oc- 
cupying the minds, and giving occuua* 
lion to the lives, not only of men edu¬ 
cated to science, but of numbers with 
vhom such results alone could give it 
interest and i^vour. Of that che¬ 
mistry we would venture to speak; and 
of whatever other sciences, that lexiding 
themselves in like manner to the prac- 
uses of life, have obtained m im¬ 
portance in the national mind, distinct 
from, if not exceeding, the pure in¬ 
terest df scientific inquiry. 

The spirit which originaDy imp^ 
men to the investigation of nature, 
’seems to arise^ npt merely out of 
intellectual capadty and dispontl^hsj 
but to bold a jr<^4ecper seat in hna- 
ginatioa. Woi^ and fear are 
feelings with w|^, in we ixicsre^- 
mitive states . 

to socb^^f^p^ can 
A mystemp'dso^ 
secrete jl^atuiA ; and ungoVi 

iable c^l^ty wmdb to tite vul^;^ 
seemed ImpSety, may have be^ 

Obeyed its Impulse, awe of 

iftystery lay upon their semis; 



and the deep delight with which they 
proved their power at times to lift the 
veil, was mingled with trepidation. 
We rank these feelings with the su¬ 
perstitions that are gone. But it would 
be much to say, tnat they wert; alto¬ 
gether the wmi of superstition. Tlie 
feelings which superstition seizes on, 
and magnifies, may be legitimate in 
our nature ; and we are not to con- 
cluik, because we know no such awe, 
we who are ftumiliar with all specula¬ 
tion, w^on whose childhood the lights 
of knowledge are showered before our 
understanding is even awake to re¬ 
ceive them—Uiat therefore tliere is no¬ 
thing but fantasy and illusion in those 
strong and agitat^g impressions which 
have accompanied heretofore the in¬ 
vestigation of the secrete of nature. If 
Maclaurin has said that he never read 
the questions of Sir Isaac Newton 
without feeling his flesh creep, if Mal- 
lebranche, when he first opened a vo¬ 
lume of Descartes, found his eyes 
burst into tears and the book drop 
from his liands, we may be assured 
that there ore strong- feelings and 
stiwngc emotions annexed in the con¬ 
stitution of our nature, to such high 
investigations. And if we recognize 
them no longer in ourselves, we may 
be rather led to apprehend, tliat by 
some iU-husbanding of our own we 
have thrown away a power we were 
endowed with, than to exult in our 
liberation from prejmiice and error 
which hung upon the feculties of less 
enlightened immirers. 

1 conceive, that in the original im¬ 
pulse whicli bent the mind of men to 
these speculations, which urged them 
to explore the jwwers and the sccrt;ts of 
natare, there was in fact much more 
of mysterious imagination, and of deep 
unwonted emotion, than of mere in¬ 
tellectual gratification. And I suspect 
that the hmguiqm in which Lucretius 
has describe the state of the mind 
bortiO in the omsciousness of its power 
into unknown "Worlds, 

^ . . . JfOedafS volupta$ 

KOEHOR 

does^lnqre tattiy disisbsfer to us that 
nstukl oonfejpE^n^ onr minds 
whidl calls^ W to speculations, 
than any whkh^ appears in 
our owft puxmt of tlto%; 

Theblendingof the k^wledgeof Na¬ 
ture by the eaflliest i^es with thedr my¬ 
thology, and somewhat later, with thm 
most solemn and impassiqued poetry. 
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and the language in which the ancient 
poets of the most cultivated times 
speak of the feelings and fhcultics that 
belong to philosophy, all testify to the 
same purpose. Nor should we have 
much difficulty in believing, that the 
power in men's minds, which could 
suspend the strong passions of life, 
which in fierce and turlmlent ages, in, 
the midst of atdent and perilous con¬ 
tention, could turn them to lonely 
thought, and to the still contempl^ 
tion of nature, was sprung from a 
deeper source, as it held them*with a 
stronger controul, than is known to 
the pliilosophy of an like ours. 

These powerful feeungs, whatever 
they may have been, pass away ; and 
there remains to an age like our own, 
as the impulse to the same pursuits— 
intellectual pleasure—the love of truth 
—and the confidence in important re¬ 
sults of investigation, extending the 
dominion of man over nature. 

If now wc should attempt to com¬ 
pare the results of these two states of 
science, it may appear, that the 
dency of inquiry pursued imder those 
strong original impulses, was not so 
much to extend the actual dominion 
of science, as to bring back to the mind 
its own action resulting upon itself. 
The intellectual powers, filled with 
energetic life by the passion that incited 
and sustained their exertiou, mrew to 
their height of native strengUi; and 
at the same time, being blended in 
tlieir strong action with sensibility and 
Vonder, and thus let into the moral 
nature, they turned on it their own 
strength, and exalted the individual 
character of the man himself- Hence 
we may read in the history of early 
j^es, examples of hi^ moral ^wers 
produced by the love of knowledge; a 
proud and lofty strength, an exaltation 
and fortitude of character growing out 
of the speculative facoidcs, which gave 
to the contemplative ]^hilosq>her bis 
equal place, among tlm stem and gi¬ 
gantic progeny of medmes- The re¬ 
verence of a around him; 

and if he could diss^Ole neither 
darkness rm his own,^^ he in 

the midst of dieir and rotated 
life the veneration of Ifitdleet. felt 

i t deeply in ymaelf-H^ imprdi^ it in 
awe up^ oihers*^-«nd^ transm^led in 
unimpaired vigour th# germ dlointel- 
lectud life, to the ages in which its 
own sun should arise ‘ upon call 
it f'>rth iato b^uty. ,, ^ 


The beneficial influence of the study 
of physical knowledge, pursued in 
the spirit of wonder and imagina¬ 
tion, is chiefly to be looked for in this 
moral effect; in the high and powerful 
place which it concurred to assign to 
the faculties of intellect in the indivi¬ 
dual mind in the living man.—Know¬ 
ledge itself, it is probable that it often 
d^kened. It could not be otherwise. 
Ftir, carrying upon scanty materials of 
thought peat and eager force of con¬ 
ception, it must needs rear up to itself 
at once a vast ediflee of seeming know¬ 
ledge, which, disproportionate as it 
was to the realities upon which it was 
constructed, could only be illusion. 

^hpn these feelings are passed avray, 
if ever an era of science should arrive, 
in which the value of such knowledge 
is appredated merely by the power 
which it gives to man in his dominion 
ova: nature for the jiurposes of life— 
dien these results are reversed. Truth 
is discovered; for only the most exact 
truth satisfies the purpose of inquiry. 
But the intellectual mind is lowered. 
It is made a servant to life. No longer 
united with imagination and sensibi¬ 
lity, no longer carried back into itself, 
feom its excursion amidst material 
knowledge, with augmented sense of 
its own sublimity of power—it cannot 
bring back into the man himself a mo-» 
ral exaltation—^but it accustoms him to 
deduce a value to his own i)owers from 
the purposes in which they are em¬ 
ploy^. It teaches him at last to feel, 
diat he with his faculties is important, 
ouly because the objects of lus know- 
led^ are more important than him¬ 
self. 

But before science can fell into such 
d^adatiffla, if it should ever fell into 
passes through an intermediate 
and a better state:—^when intellectual 

S ecure, and the love of truth, are the 
citement to ils cultivation* 

This is fee epoch, when its benefl- 
dal influences appear the most un- 
^estionable; wh^ its effects seeip 
necessarU;^ the most pure. Yet it 
a^^ems possible, that even these effects 
fefty be over-rated, and may be carried 
fe excess. » 

Tntdiectual pleastm is a just motive 
IP fee ptlrsuit of scifece; fer^we have 
light to fee natord ex^oyipent of all 
oVfr faculties. It is salutary tpo, as all 
natural and gratdfel activity induces 
health and vigour,—But wc over-rate 
yalite^pf iutellei^ti^ pleasm^^, when 
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Effuts. of the Study of Physical Scienti. [Oct 

conceire my intellectual end to bo not to be wondered, if with this se<lu^ 
tlte chief purpose of science; which lure aid to natural wclxnaUoUf Uiis 
we easily do from its intellectual na- strength grafted on natural innrnJity, 
ture; forgetthig that its highest end dt^cultles^uldgrowtomoralscienre, 
is to serve « moral utility. We over- and if the world which it explores^ 
rate it still more unduly, wh^ we es- should dinxinishin comparison into nar-« 
teem in such pursuits our own ei^oy- mw compimi and fi^de into shadows, 
ment, me^ly withdrawing ouzselvea . There is an injur| to moral contein- 
ii-om consideration of the service which .plationoammg abo m»n the Infiueuce 
all onr faculties are bound to rendey. of these studies, on the character of 
We indulge it in excess, when the in- the intellectual Acuities. The tacuU 
terest of use Imowkdge we attain, is Uea, exercised in idle investigations of 
less than the pleasure of our own in- physical sciaice, attain to a new and 
tellectual activity, / . , unknotna precision, in their action; a 

The love of truth,, is the purest of liesult of great general importance, if 
all the purposes of science. It en- it could be k^t merely subordinate; 
nobles the Biculties it employs, and but which is in danger, if it draws 
carries its uneonscioiu virtue the to itself excessive estimation, of dcceiv-^ 
whole moral'being. The study ^ even Ing the mi^d into too low an estimate 
natural trudl, has this high and bene- of its other most important Acuities, 
Hcial character; but the study of na- TheabsoliUe necessity of this xntellec- 
tural truth, is hi some respects Ikble tual exactness^ in material knowledge 
to excess, and to over^esticaation. and arts, and the overwhelming magin,* 
For it has a tendency to raise itself ttide of the results that are thus built, 
up into competition with moral truth ; kxaay be said, upon that (juality alone. 


not in those minds, perhaps, whidi 
pursue it in purity and simplicity, 
but in all those whit^ pursue it in 
the pride of their pow^, and |n all 
tliose which are carried to it by a con- 


ooneur to generate in the mind a seoru, 
a ^gbt regard, at least, of all those 
Realties, m wliich this strongly tic- 
fined actimi is wanting. Imaginution, 
sensibility, pmion, the sources of 


Sagious ardour of opitihm. It may be moral know^ge, are lowered in ihe 


said, especially, that when the study 
of pliysica! sdenCe becosnes on any ac¬ 
count the favourite alfcd geaml pur¬ 
suit of an age, it tends strot^y and 
<lirectiy to ohswre moral tnitlL 
The subjects of moral knowle^e, 
though of all the most real to the mind, 
are to a judgment Immersed ii the 
objects of sense, shadowy and 
stantial. The mind, ii^porated m 


scale of esteem: not upon a consitiera- 
thm of their actual pLi^ in human na- 
tee, or of fiieir ixmuence upon life— 
but because their action, so often ob- 
ietire, troubleil, and indefinite, wants 
that virtue of precision, by which the 
Realties merely intellectual have a* 
c^eved dirir stupendous works, have 
tuidected the laws of nature to tJieir 
kttowiedge, and hex powers to their 


it is, in life, with matter, is proiie to sway. 

for^ its own Ind^epd^t natora,:^ It Th^ ofasearvatioQs, as fer us they 
withdraws itself with efi^tfeom sense, See true, af^y to the whole circle of 
end easily yields to solicitiugftii physical sciex>ce. We would add a single 
Mataial science fiatterafibis dedenrion observatimiv on that particular sdence, 
of the ^irit; while fecoltiea it of which mp have more pecuHmrly spo- 
employs, it seems to 4^ mlmi tlu^ eofenee, whkm in the laho- 
the priril^ea tif it» luyude, tatoriea ofihe ildiemjsto was p^hapa 



and calh it down the 
of s^se. Th 0 ^-6]^iit, prone to 
rion, engages^ wSfibout au^»cltoi^ In 
that knowled^ ki whidb It is 
teUeottod, wfii^ k » given toNsT to 
matter: it attslto mor^ver, misdh^epgf 
iMtiafelciton,—dl ^fipds to 
vestiii^plato in the kimidMgo 
Is bulk of tohd liiperidk 
oonodVto in hs systehi ^ Bcierto^^«» 
tnenstdn andatr^urehSke rhat ofihe 
world itself, prtotditoB 

|o and eompndtena. It is 



^ full ef iina- 

ofeui sdienceB, and which ia 

^me, in the lian^of modem ehe- 
of the jnoto material in 
ste^Minaif ttate, fiho^omost .s^mnued 

cuU 

iivtptm arises 

feam wieh 

pibMt k lo^ m the 

fhitvdto to &e un* 

dtophunihng inwlte the feeulties to exer<- 
rion, asloi^to aws^cened inteli^ence 
ia its pwm paths among 
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such materials of knowledge, living the intellect, it imposes a task upon 
its own strength, snd consciously e/i- the j&ciiities^ which, at the same time 
larging its own capacity, it foeJspiea- thatit requires their strength, oppresses 
sure return upon itself from its cxer- it. In short, by the great extent of 
tion,-^it acknowledges in its activity knowledge, which as mere knowledge 
a Relf-dcrived enjoyment; it k un- it lays upon its student, it takes its 
folding its own natiwe, by following place at the head those pursuits, 
out its dictates. But to friis residi of yhich in,their commencement are in* 
Science, it is evidently necessaiy, iliat titing, grateful, and invigorating to 
it should be pursued witli someth^mg the intellectual facultaes; but as they 
of the genius of discovery, in the spirit proceed, passing over the just limits of 
of inventive inquiry, in the conscious* a natural interest, begin to contract 
ness of original and dndepj^ndent the capacity they had before enlatged, 
thought. The science 'of chemistry, and to stifle-the animation oi' thought 
as long us it is so pursued, by the ex* they had helpM to kindle, 
treme minuteness, the intricacy, and To the causes which have been thus 
the occult nature it may be said of its imperfectly stated; and to causes akin 
investigations, requiring a very subtle to *these, may be ascribed perhaps in 
and delicate, as well os a ve^ exact great part, that dereliction of the most 
action of the intellectual faculties, important, and naturally most attrac- 
tends to produce on lliem a cultivation tive knowledge, which marks the spirit 
of corres|)onding character. But when of pliilosophy in present day. 
it extends itself^ as with rus it docs, far Other cau^s, no doubt, and of a deep* 
beyond the natural limitoof intellectual cr origin, have contributed to give to 
interest; when, comprehending vast the fiwulties merely intellectual, their 
ran^ges of objects, it raises up a new present usurped place in philosophy r 
purpose to the mind, not to satisfy its ‘but the general ardent pursuit ot phy* 
own inquiring intellij^nce, but to sicol science appears necessarily to 
possess the whole extent of discoVtery, concur to the same effectNor does 
which an age has brought forth, from there seem more^reason to doubt, that 
that time it changes its intellectual the ultimate tendency of these studies 
character. It is to the mind nolonger ^in excess, is to degrade and injure the 
pure intellectual science, ft is an 'feculties which they raise up in the 
enormous accumulation of facts: and, first place to an unnatural and undue 
Instead of infusing by the spirit of de- authority, 
light, a living vigour into the action of 


ON TIIK IMrO$Sinii.rTV or a jBTANUAAD OF LAKOUAGF, IN AIXTAfavaiCS. 

MR Rin-roH, terms for the use of -metaphysical 

.1 HAVE just been reading with mucli writers,*' If, indeed, they iiisapi>rove 
pleasure iui article continued through Jbis phraeeolbgyj they may well be ex- 
two numbers of your work, in. vinui- for not havii^ adopted it, but 

cation of professor Stewart’s uhUoso- t^y can hardly be excused for not 
phy, but am inclined, neverthek^ to .having stated mefr objections to it, 
take Wi discussion with the writer, if :^d pointed out the circumstances iu 
it 'tsaay be femitted to do so at dUtf tWhiCh it dl8ers fwrni their own. But 
distance of frme,'Ont^axitt^estion witli .if>they think that a correct, uniform, 
which he closes liii obsmttfoiis. >and definite pliraseology^is not of tlio 
“ The phraseedfigy^-Woays, which -utmost iajiporunce in and raeta- 
the»Mwnt^^f(theQaarterlyEe^ .^ysics, then they moidhun an opin- 
>w}me striettares gave ^easion |}a^,^whhdi is dir^y^opposed to tliat 

vihdicadan)^^haveeis^k^^int^^^ s^;the {^atest ayliiorities on th<^ 
vertiwg Mr iStewartk Htthjects, and for which Was stiil 

very diffeait from hk^iias to dfeoiwion Wwire iuMubent on ^ them fo assign 
much embariassinent to or^'viwho Adr reasons/' 
wishes to . a segment ^ .jflie Now, Sir, I ask,tott$tthe ii^^er of 

OOTitrovewy;- ^<I^y musibe^wsare ^imother’s doctrines,^iherado^hislan-* 
that' tiua/BStthor hi» been at oycat «egefflrpve his reasons for diluting 
prvirto fix j^ou precise ami denaite very arbitrary 
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requisition. Toadoptthe iMiguagoof aenting fytm it, should be presumed 
a {diOosophor in impugnii^ his doc- M hola that correct and (Mnite lau- 
trines maA be generally impractica- -guage ia not important in philosophy, 
ble; for wiiat i$ diei^)ecific language I find it -stUl more difficult to under- 
of a system, but a la^BguBge invo stand* -ffee charge is severe; it 
ita.principkii?—Bute^en if the Ian- would seeSrt to me to have required 
qaagjd be distinct ffiom the doetriues, ^o^her grounds to on. 

. tow am I undor oMigation tu adopt But with respect to the charge of 
dt ?—^For the conveaietoe ai the ^Wding a unifonn language to be not 
judges, befiwe whom •Cto conhtoversy important in philosophy, and to the 
is carried on ?—But fbr them it general t(mor of the whole passage, 
^^ould be sufficient dtot I speidt a re- which inlets so lauch upon the value 
, tognized language of ^osophy, and ?or n^^esidty of a Hnguage fixed and 
„ it is their ]pt to be prepared to un- defined &r the use of ^Uosophical 
derstandito. The oagdy^groundof ceu* writers-^es this ifivdlves matter of 
sure 1 can.aUow isjiuot that .my Ian- much more geqei^ argument, and 
guage is not of this er;^that ph^aophy, was chiefly in my mind in beginning 
but that it ds unphdmDphic4«*^But if to write at all—oh this subject 1 wm 
. I reject the language as di&^pmving venture to apeak a litUe nu»e at large, 
it, upon what gtouad am I squired I am aware that much importance 
to specify and es^lain this disap- has oftoi been ascribed by writers in 
provyj Why is it not eno«^ if I idiilosophy, to thus limiting and fixr 
^oontrov^ the prmciples of Ui system ing tlie ,^^^ificaton of woms; and 
in intelligible language ?—A^y must ttot mvuik labour has been bestowal 
I first coattovert its phraseoj^ ?—. the ol^ect of thus establishing a 
To me it wo^ appese^that one dbar. and cmrect philosophical ku- 
write o&riBg criticism on ito phito gui^e. fiat to my own mind, 1 Son- 
aophicaL wrlrings another if ffi8% there has dw^ys iqjpear^ soine- 
^ these eofufuehendid 5>au etoto sys- thing harsh and upsatiriactory in the 
of philosophy, and wem^ high method of proce^ng; and at vari- 
r^tation and authmity «a ^ coun* ance, I «hould aay, with the nature 
try to which both bdonged, toay with of language itsdf, nor have I lieen 
perfect pr^riety adkfit any one of well able to corapreheiul the grounds 
Uto courses. He toty, if he pleaseiV of to alleged importance. The pro- 
write for the pupOs m that philoso-\,ceeding of which I speak, it will be 
|fiiy; ana then, if to can do it with understood, is the assigning to words 
aa^fitetioh to himself he may,' as a of cornimm language a meaning' either 
At^y and* ’^an indulgence to them, more enlarged restrained tlian 

»d^ die language to wbidh their that which they, commonly bear, and 
mu^ boen femed-^-Or to may ao rendering them ^^iplicable to philo* 
write to tto ^utoiaphkal wo^; in , aophical uae- 
which case it is ap«n to hiid to ’ One purpose I conceive for which a 
tto language of any veeomized toetaphyrical writer may be induced 

Of pbitosopby to.wldeh to filtoaelf ia to ado]^ words to meanings of hit 
attached, or to may toe what to <»n- Wwn, is to give names to new ideas, 
'^b^ves to be a moitijg^eral lahgi^e ^n origtoa! mind bending its intense 
of metaphyrics, ctriwt anUmg philo- ifction (Mi%iy brtn^of sotoice, and^ 
etchers at toge writing by auefi ae^^, I may say so, cau®# 

to both these claas^^and to^ ali the -feg it W unflM its natural growth^ 
good qadhtoto ii di n gfc^^ an iutcffigmt tothe pqwer of sm^ mmda m .su<& 
itotion to may wn^^ime ^pUcatiOUdoeslsi^^proc^ 

apeak without Iwge, and {^ve tOAtoicnoe a bring of 

:-4otoay ^ I sImM Wiurii {vritotoito already existed 

pi^ a ^ ism ^ befi»e teto 

w ™ to^ thus 

Utov concept 
siii4hov^% 
Buidi 

, roqi^ new names, eith^ 

'becauaS^lto languid will not 
them ritotossion, evrii wito imich cito 
wnlMi^ OTAtoeau^,. being 


Irin af ^litooi^y <w im 

' ^ apato ilaalfi to natwil trurii, 
.sip be fintod to to 

til^QjwrtSftevicwsm), froni 
(S»l Mr 
’ sMpt wfigiiea 
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oessarily of continual recurrence In 
fiuch exposition, there is needed for 
them a simple and brief expression to 
Kavenot thelabouronlybut thegreat ob¬ 
scurity of continual circumlocution. In 
such cases it has been ctistomary, I be¬ 
lieve, either to form new words within 
the language, if its genius allowed it, or 
to adapt words from some other laU'^ 
guage. In either case, the harshness 
of the new-formed words has not of¬ 
fended in the language of science, and 
they have gradually passed, wkh the 
extension of knowledge, into the lan¬ 
guage of the country. 

Tins case I have stated, rather to 
separate it from the consideration of 
the present question than in part of 
it. Th(‘ question, I conceive, of fix¬ 
ing a language of philosophy, applies 
to those subjects and those ideas 
which arc already familiar in philo- 
s(>])liy, and for which expression has 
hitherto been sought in the language 
of the country. It appears to some 
writer whose thoughts are more pre- 
cifi5, or he fancies so, than those 
of others who have treated the same 
subject before him, that they have 
used certain terms too kxly or 
vaguely—by which I should under-, 
stand vnriabi^, for any vagueness or 
laxity in the signification of a word 
on any single occasion, can mean 
merely that the conception which the 
passage should express is so obscurely 
and imj>i.Tfectly expressed, as not to 
assign the exact signification of each 
of its terms, which would be no more 
in ef&ct than that such a particular 
sentence was ill-writter^ which could 
plainly be no ground for proposing 
any general alteration in language. 
The vaguen«^» or laxity of significa¬ 
tion, therefore, which gives ground 
for proposing to assign the meaning of 
u wwd must be a variable signifi¬ 
cation. The in convenience or evil it 
is intended to remedy must be, that 
the meaning of any such word is so 
unfixed in the popular knguage, that 
philosophical writers themselm have 
used it, some with mie applicarimi, or 
one extent of meaning, and some with 
another; or the saifle witerS differ¬ 
ently, at different times, ^ut still 
irhatisthe inconvenience? every 
paasage in itself were justly written, 
it sh<mld assign the meaning in which 
the word is there used, and leave no 
room for obscurity. But I presume, 
that what hsiwnsiathis. The mc- 
VouVI, 


taphysical writer, having exceedingly 
familiar to his mind certain thoughts 
and certain courses of thought, and 
having their expression in like manner 
exceedingly familiar, does by degrees 
come to affix to an^ terms of varmblo 
signification occurring in such expres¬ 
sion, that peculiar meaning which 
they there possess, more readily than 
any other. So that his own mind no 
longer needs with the term those dr- 
aimstances of concomitant expression, 
which would otherwise be necessary 
to suggest and determine the peculiar 
acceptation. His mind leaps, as it 
were, to that acceptation which is so 
familiar. And in writing he no long¬ 
er conceives the different state of other 
men's minds from his own in this res¬ 
pect ; but writing to them, as he 
speaks to himself, ne uses a too ellip¬ 
tical expression, and sets before them 
a term which he distinctly under¬ 
stands, unaccompanied by tliose qua¬ 
lifying circumstances which should 
determine or even suggest its peculiar 
meaning. To him, perhaps, it would 
bear his own appropriated meaning, 
under circumstances which to other 
minds would determine another sig¬ 
nification. 

Under the force of this kind of ha¬ 
bitual impression of certain terms, an 
inquirer of great force of, mind, and 
great clearness and distinctness of 
thought, might, it should seem, in 
writing, use misleading expressions. 
And yet it would seem to me, that in 
such a case, nothing more than the 
knowledge of his writings, and such 
acquaintance as they might rive with 
the habits of his mind, would be re¬ 
quired to remove such error, and ta 
clear up occasional obscurity. 

If in tlie minds of different writers 
the same word has acquired, in other 
flenses, this kind of appropriation,—' 
there is room, it is evident, fbr still 
eater obscurity and error in the cmi- 
sion of assocutions with which its 
tm will be attended in passing from 
one of these writers to another. And 
the obscurity and error which may 
thus attarit themselves to writings m 
great u^erit and value, are the incon- 
v^ence sufid evil which I conceive it 
t» intended to remedy, vriien it is pro¬ 
posed to fix the philosophical meaning 
of the words of language. 

But still I am not able to un¬ 
derstand the remedy; for I can find 
in it, after all, nodung else than th« 

F 
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very disorder it is designed to remove. 
For wliat does the writer in cfFect, 
who limits by dotinition the meaning 
of his tenns ? He does that expressly 
and avowedly wliich others have per¬ 
haps unconsciously done. He takes the 
word from its large free use in the lan¬ 
guage, and attaches it i'specially to the 
uieaning, which, in hi;^ own metaphy¬ 
sical speculation, is its most importiint 
moaning. For himself such defini¬ 
tions may he of avail; they arc a 
means to clear up obscurity from his 
own language; they are a glossary 
annexed to his writings. But Deyond 
this, for general application in philo- 
sophy, how do they seem to be avail¬ 
able ? The peculiar uses of terms 
which are found in .the language of 
each inquirer belong to his specula¬ 
tions. If those speculations are just 
and important, and if on these, or on 
any other grounds, they are of autho¬ 
rity with the public, tney will carry" 
to a cermin degree into public use h'u 
own unamscious appropriation of 
terms ; they will make their expres- 
siou intelligible; and, if there is good 
rciisoM, will impress’its peculiarity 
>ermaueutly on the laugmigc of phi- 
osopliy, and at last on the language 
of the country. M^hat other authori¬ 
ty can any writer attach to his own 
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peculiar expressions, to hir^ own linn- 
tatioii of terms, than tliat which be¬ 
longs to his mind and his works ?— 
Ail inquirers of original thought are 
cantlidates alike for fixing tlie t^Tm'^ 
of language; all impress their own 
meaning on its words with a fiiree 
whicli is the force of tluarown mimls. 
lie whpse paramount unthoriiy o\ti- 
bears his com])ctitors, and leaves to 
his successors no cheioi* hut to ado}>L 
his language, has, with or v/itliout d<'- 
finitiou, fixed the language of philo¬ 
sophy,® Whilst he who tails sliovt (tf 
this authority, however curehdiy lu* 
mav have limited and defined his sig- 
nifications, falls back into the nuuilit i 
of those who, by their peculiarity of 
, expression, have prepared obscurity 
for the writings of others, and, exeepl 
to tlie most exact and stiuliouK (if tlu ir 
readers, have left it ujHm their own. 

It would seem to me, that the bi st 
a metaphysical waiter can do fur him¬ 
self with respect to the impo'Unii 
terms of philosojjhy, is to be eon''i''t- 
ent witlx hunself in using them ; i ud 
the host he can dv> for others, to (b-.- 
turh them as little as iHissible from 
their natural signification in the lun- 
giifige to wliich they belong. 

S. T. 1* 

Oriel College, Oxford, 


LOUIS XVllT. AN1» THE FUENCH KOVAT.ISTS. 


The character of Louis XVIIT. has 
been so long obscured, formerly by his 
exile, and latterly by the eclipsing 
glory of the Sieur Caze, his favourite, 
that one must look thirty years back 
to find any traces of his real dispose 
tion, which is the more material, un¬ 
der present circnmstana*s, inasmuch 
os it has given rise to the reproach so 
commonly thrown out against the Ul¬ 
tras of France, that they are ' more 
Koyaliat than the KingJ A little ex¬ 
amination into the early history of the 
revolution will shew that it was hard¬ 
ly possible to be less Jioyal&t tlian 
Louis XVIIL was in those days of 
trial 

We cannot sufi|iect that he was pa¬ 
ralysed by the same vile amt odious 
motives whicii cxcitetl the activity of 
Philip EgaHte; but undoubtedly the 
circumstance in whi^ he stooil of 
being the second in succ(‘Ksion to the 
crown, Jirst in suceeSKion to 

the regency^ ongliti as a matter of 


mere gotnl taste, to liave made Ins id- 
fection towards his unliappy and p(T- 
secuted brother, a little more pionu- 
ncnl. It was surely a singular and 
unlucky coineidtiiee, that he should 
be, of all his family, after the Dau¬ 
phin, the nearest to the throne, and 
after Egalite, ihc deari'st to the .Taco- 
bins. It is true that tins disgraceful 
popularity ivj;s softened down by tlie 
very qualities which perhaps eoutri- 
huted to create it- His manners were 
low ; his tastes were rather worse than 
hia manners, and whatever abilities he 
may have possessed, were so buried 
under the sensuality and seifUhni'ss of 
bis mode of life, that they gave neither 
hopes nor fears to the iliscontented nor 
to the Observe, we speak of 

thirty y^hsi It is to he hoiied, 
and indeed there is reason to believe, 
that the^ thirty years of adversity 
(if the king consklmid tliat-to he ad¬ 
versity liming wliich ho never w'ant<‘d 
two courses) may have in some degree 
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Ijouis XVIIL and iJm French R^tyaHsls* 


Hti]»ntvo<i iho personal charaettr of tliis 
priiire. Hut it is suruly not too inucli 
to say, that sojiu'what of his original 
oiil natural indolence and si lfishnoss 
IS likely still to ailhcre to luin, and to 
iS'iider hun as indifK.*rent to what may 
he the state or F/anre under his 
\oungev brother, as he was to what 
was tlu‘ state of France uiideB his el- 
ilcr brother. 

In i 7S!>, a patriotic wit attributes to 
oicli of th(^ r<»yaJ family a song, tlie 
iiist line of which is supposed to he 
<-h;iraeteristic. The Count iFArtois 
sings, 

J a:u a soldier and a gcndenian,” 

huL the (hnnto de Provence (Louis 
XVIII.) only mutters, 

^ ‘ i am no lung; and, wliat is worse, no 
prince.” 

Again—in another Jeu d^esprU, also 
iVoni a pdf riot pen, where cliaracteris- 
lic rrsidencos in the different streets of 
!'\jris art' tissigned to the royal family, 
Egalite is lodged in the Uue de Louis 
le (hand ; the (.'ount D'Artois (whose 
tievoti'ju to his brother was so honour¬ 
able ihal 1 ‘ven his enemies respected 
K,) is placed in tlie Place Hoyale, 
wliih' Monsieur (lands XVIII.) is 
trundU dinto tlie Uue dca FrartesBinir- 
—a street, says St Foix, which 
has Us name from being inhabited by 
till' hiwest and meanest ol’ the people. 
'I’liese not unimportant trifles are to 
be found in the Memonex jmnr servir 
it di’ 17N9, p. dO and 1 Kk 

Hut this, yon wdil iierhiips sjiy, is 
the malice of the Jacobins. Not al¬ 


together ; for the Jacoliins detosted 
JM. D’Artois ; yet, as we see, did him 
some kind of justice ; and wliy should 
we take it for granted that Uu-y did not 
also do justice to M. de Provence ? But 
let us see wlut the lloyalists thought of 
him. In the 15th volume of the 
Actes desApotres, p. there is one of 
those satirical songs called by the 
French IVoch: the verse in which 
Louis XVIII is described, may be 
(jiioted as an additional ])root* of what 
the public opinion even of the Uoyulists 
of 17JH), was with regard to him;— 


(inind ami du silence, 

Du bon vin, du rqxjs. 

J.e (’onite do Provence , 

Balbutia ccs mots; 

“ Souftrez que promptcmcnl chez nioi je 
nic retire, 

“ Je crains trop de I’embarras; 

*• Monfrhe esl dans im vtUiin pnSf 
‘ “ Mais, hclas ! qti'H s^en thr/' 


which may be thus iMtated— 


.Very active at clearing his plate. 

Very clever at bolding bis urnguc; 

Ill size he is Louis the great, 

And thus be half hiccupp’d half sung; 

** Permit me to make my escape, 

“ Pm a poor inoffensive good man ? 

“ My brother, who’s in a d—d stuqve, 
“ Must get out o’t as well as he caii.” 

We think one may now safely say, 
that it is no very great crime iii the 
French Royalists ioh*: R^iyaliat 

than Louis the XV’^IIIth, who seeing 

his brother, his king, ‘ in a d - d 

scrape,' is represented as leaving him 
^ to get out of it as well as he couhL* 


EXTRACTS FROM TUi: i'XATO FIORITO, ON TUI VICE 01' DANCINu 


MU EUlTOn, 

The godly book above mentioned late¬ 
ly furnished me some iin[K>Ttant les¬ 
sons, or familiar examples, relative to 
the sin of usury, which you agreed 
with me in thinking peculiarly appo¬ 
site and instructive, on the eve of the 
meeting oi a new Parliament, where¬ 
in it was apprehended tliat matters of 
this nature might undergo a great 
deal of discussion, and require the sa¬ 
lutary check of ancient i^periencc, to 
restrain the too licentiJns spirit of 
modern innovation. Tlie close of the 
first session of the same Parliament in¬ 
duces me to refer again to the same 
Vdluablc re{x.Ttory of monastic lore with 
a like view of ^'nefitiiig such of my 


Protestant country-men, or women, as 
may not lx- too zealous in the eause of 
our reformed religion to think of a- 
vailing diemselves of the wisdom of 
the sciirlet Luly ; and the first subject 
which I hapiH?n to hit upon is ‘one 
which appears to me, of all others, to 
aifurd an useful field for reflection at 
the termination of u J.,ondon season. 
It is the following, 

** Uow damnable and detectable a tiling. 
And how odious to Gotl, is vain and disso¬ 
lute dancing.” 

m. 1. Cap X. 

Truly,” observes our pious and elo¬ 
quent author, “ one ot' the most singular 
lollies committed by man and woman a- 
moiig the vanities of this worlds is light aiul 
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^idboneet dandng; which (os a learned 
doctor writes) it niay be well said, is the 
head and fountain of all stns and wicked¬ 
ness—or, at (and here we niay well 

admire the scrupulous spirit of candour and 
moderation In argument which distinguish¬ 
es our audior, and forbids him from assert¬ 
ing eren so (devious a truism as this, with¬ 
out adding the due qualihcadon,^** or, 
tit leasts of Ae greater part,” To have 
atated that the sin of dancing is die root 
imd foundation of all other sins without ex¬ 
ception, few persons would have carried 
tlteir criticisms so far as to'condemn for be¬ 
ing hyperbolical; but our author is too 
conscientious to assert, even as a general 
proposition, what may be liable to be dis¬ 
proved in particular instances, and 1 must 
confess that, in my opinion, he has rather 
strengthened than detracted ought from his 
argument by the modest sobriety of the sub¬ 
sequent qualiiication- Thus, ** I'utti i 
Frances! stmo ladii” is a national remark, 
the justness of which no true Englishman 
could dispute even in this bold unctanpro- 
mising way of it—but how much 

more forcible is iRttidered by the q^ify- 
Ing clause—** Non tutti—ma BuondParte,^ 
But to proceed, Inasmuch as,” adds our 
author, still following up the same sentence, 
“ it is impofisinie ever diffidently to express 
how many and great are the evils which 
spring from dancing; seeing that by it all 
human feelings arc vitiated; the heart it- 
•elf grows corrupt and hardened; and, d- 
tially, the poor and miserable sou! utterly 
pecishetiu” 

fie proceeds to trace the origin and 
Invention of this disaolute and las* 
civious exercise'" to the devils in Hell, 


construed into acts of undesigned, but 
nevertheless most impious, parody; 
and he finishes his exordium by a wurn- 
ing, peculiarly terrible to the class of 
male and female dandies, tluit the 
more curious and vain their attire at 
these indecorous exhibitions, the more 
conspicuous will be the deformity and 
rudity, of their appeaiaiice at the 
day of judgment.” 

Wc shall select the third of the 
legends, or “ examples,” which follow 
tliesC terrible dciiunpiutions. It show-s 

how certain persons, dancing on 
Christmas eve, were unable to cease 
for a whole year after- 

It is written in the Speculum 
Historiale,” how in a certain town in 
Saxony, where was a church dedicated 
to St ^la^us the martyr, in the tenth 
year of the Emperor Iloiiorius, jutt 
when the first mass was begun u]>oii 
Christmas Eve, some vain young peo¬ 
ple, 'at the instigation of the di:vil, 
were set a dancing and singing in a 
dissolute manner hard by the churtHi, 
in such manner that they hintlcrcd 
and disturbed the divjne service.— 
Whereupon the priest, moved wilii a 
holy and just indignation, coinnmiulcd 
them to be still, and to give over this 
accursed vanity. But the aforesaid 
miserable sinners, for all that was said 
to them, and commanded them, would 
never ct^ase from that execrable pro¬ 


dancing 

wards. 


what time the Israelites, after feasting 
and goiging tbanselves with wine, fell 
to danciTig round the molten calf in the 
desert; and he then eniunerates the 
several unbecoming actions, by which 
(as he strongly expresses it,) young 
men and tmudens, while dancing, 
do (os it were) crucify again therr 
Red^iner." And first, he observes, 
" they find a sort of sensual grati¬ 
fication in, and moreover obtain the 
apphiose of the spectators by the act 
ol; leaping as hign as they are able— 
not jreflecting that in ^Kact proportion 
to the altiti^e of every leap will be 
the depth to which they are doomed 
to sink in Secondly, “ itofeen- 
times hafIMi that danem i^ireiid out 
and their arms in order to 

to their perfi>ni}ance> 
by iratoh stretching out of arras 
in pro&ne amuseraent they dis¬ 
play is msoi^t disregard of the lioly 
crucifix, the figure wlmreof they so 
Irreverently imitate/^ The lifting of 
head $m voice are in like nuoinor 


foneness and devilish mischief. I poii 
wltich the priest, inflamed with zeal, 
cried out in a loud voice—May it 
please God and St Magnus that ye all 
continue to sing and dance after tliis 
fiishion for an entire year to come from 
henceforward/’ Wonderful to relate ! 
So did these words of that holy man 
prevail, tliat, by divine permission, 
these wretch^ persons, (being fifteen 
In number, and three of them females,} 
did, in feet, so continue dancing azui 
skipping about for a whole year toge¬ 
ther ; nor did any rain fall upon them 
daring all that time, nor did tliey feci 
cold, nor heat, nor hunger, nor thirst; 
tmr did they ever tire; nor did their 
H^utncnts Wax old, nor their shoes 
wear out. But m if they were beade 
didnifielves, like to people possessed 
with phrenzy, or ituots, they kent 
singing and dancing continually, night 
ana day. At the end of the year came 
the bishop, , who gave them absolution, 
md reconciled them before the altar 
«f St Magnus. Which having been 
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done, the three women suddenly ex¬ 
pired, und the rest slept for three days 
and nights successively, and afterwards 
did such penance tor their sin, that they 
were thought worthy to work miracles 
after death. And sorhe of them that 
lived longest, manifested the punish¬ 
ment of tlieir offence in dreadful trem¬ 
blings of their liinhs, which they suf¬ 
fered even unto the day of their dttath. 

Tlie sixtli example relates how a 
virgin of noble family, and of mar¬ 
vellous beauty, according.to tlujlflcsh,’' 
becaiiK; extremely anxious to go and 
join in the festivities and balls of this 
world; and, being restrained in her 
evil inclinations by her pious parents, 
waxed therefore very sad and sorrow¬ 
ful indeerl. In whkh state being vi¬ 
sited hy a holy man, to whom she 
made confession of her vain wishes, he 
asked her, whetlujr, if it were propos¬ 
ed to her, by the privation of a single 
day's pleasure, to secure the ehjoy- 
laent of a Whole year's dancing and 
juijketing, without interruptions, she 
would not agree to the bargain? And, 
having answered that certainly she 


would do BO with the greatest alacrity, 
the goo<l man therefore read her a ser¬ 
mon, (which I may be excused for not 
inserting at length,) the object of 
which was to prove that, by her pre¬ 
sent denial of similar enjoyments on 
earth, slie would secure to herself an 
eternity of them in heaven; and this 
he founded upon three texts—1. From 
the propliet Jeremiah, Tu ornabe- 
ris tyinpanis tuis, et egredieris choro 
biclentium, &c.” 2. From the Psalms, 
Pra-venerant principes cohjuncti 
Psallentibus in medio juvenculorum 
tympanistrianum.’* And 3, From the 
Hymn of the V irgins, quacunque 
deges, Virgines swjuuntur, atque lau- 
dibus post te canentes cursitant.”— 
And with these sacred promises tho 
simple maiden was so much moved 
that she instantly became influenced 
with holy desires, and af'ter dedicating 
her virginity td Christ w^ent, at tlie 
expiration of five years, to enjoy the 
literal accomplishment of her compact, 
in footing and jigging it to all cter- 
nity. 


a. EUllOPKAN NATIONAI. TEiaUNAl.. 


It is rather curious to recall to our re¬ 
collection the States of Europe as they 
existed in 1737, ami the ranks winch 
they were, at that time, supposed to 
hold 7't’latixiely to each other. The 
following list is extracted from the 
celebrated Abbe de St Pierre’s plan for 
a Eurojwan diet.—Ann. Polit. tom 2, 
p. (il3. 

1. Tlie Emperor of Austria 

8. The King of France 

3. The King of Saiin 

4. The King of IVrtugal 

&, The King of England 

6. The States of Holland 

7. I'lie King of Denmark 

H. The Kfeg 

9. The King of Pdland 

10. The Empress of Kusaa 

11- The Pope 

12. The King of Prussia 

13. The Elector of Bavaria 

14. The Elector Palatine 

15. Tlie Swiss 

14. The Eedesiastica] Electomtes ' 

18. The Republic of Venice 

18. The Ki^ of Naples 

19* The King of Sardinia. * 

The celebrated rtverie' (as Fleury 
eaP?d it,) of a European diet to be 
formed of deputies fi^m each of the 


above named powers, to determine all 
didercnces by a kind of judicial deci¬ 
sion, and thus to ensure rternfd peace, 
appears now-a-days much less vision¬ 
ary than it did in 1737. In trutli, 
the Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and 
Aix-la-Chapellc, in which the four 
great jwwers, Austria, England, Prus¬ 
sia, and Russia, (France being admit¬ 
ted latterly to the conferences^ settled 
all th.e questions relative to die divi¬ 
sion and policy of the great European 
family, were diets upon M. de St 
Pierre's jtrincipk* And it will be well 
fbr mankind if a continuation of the 
same system shall lead to die happy 
rtssuU which the philanthropic Abbe 
contemplated, of a general and lasting 
peace. should it not? AVhy 

should a shot be Bred in Europe 
when Austria, England^ France, Hol¬ 
land, Prussia, Russia, and Spain, fond 
a tribunal to inetliate between jiowcrs 
who may have a difference, and a unit¬ 
ed force to punish any country which 
should dare to commit aggression upon 
another. 

Financial difficulties are the oTigm 
of all national discontents and political 
revolutions. It would be hard to fiad 
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a serious sedition in European history 
which lias not had an iniincdiate cou- 
ucjuon with taxation. Now, wur is 
the great cause of financial diffioulties, 
and if the European congress shall 
render wars infretjucut, and great 
military cstahlisliments, ;>ro fanfo, 
unnecessary, they will raise more ef¬ 
fectual barriers against future revolu¬ 
tions than any other possible device of 
Juunan wisdom can create. Hut alas, 
this wise system (if even to !>e perse¬ 
vered in) is only tor the future. The 
Frcncli revolution, and above all, the 
gigantic ambition of its cliild and 
champion/* Bonaparte, have entailed 
u})on Europe a load of expense and 
financial pressure which may, perhaps, 
be the germ of new troubles. They 


also liavc created a military spirit, 
which l\as rendered war the favourite 
speeiilaUon of great masses of the po¬ 
pulation of all Europe ; and they have 
unfortunately cdncluikd with consoli¬ 
dating tlu' triumph of tlieir mischie¬ 
vous priiiri]>les, by the‘/V//a.'a?7// which 
has been extended to o//, and the/c- 
wards \vhich have been lavished, on 
of the vsurviving criminals of that 
atrocious revolution. 

J.et us hope, however, that tlic 
severaJ governments have internal 
strength to enable them to weather 
tlu! present didiculties, and lint the 
judicial'union of the eoveteigns may 
continue to decide upon all nattoual 
differences, and thus deliver mankind 
from internal wars for the future. 

M. 


AN A, 


1. Evekv one knows that in Burns' 
song which begins, 

** Is tlierc for honest poverty ?” 

the bard indulged in a lerelhn/t strain 
of Ecutimeuts, which some of his rea¬ 
ders have blamed ; yet one of the most 
. forcible stanzas might have been lior- 
rowed (if Burns had ever borrowetl) 
frotn a person who was not likely to 
have encouraged levelling principles, 
or to have underrated the authority of 
the princes of the earth. I mean King 
Eewis the XIV, of haughty and mag¬ 
nificent memory. 

Burns .says, 

% 

A king may mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* tJiat; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Glide faith he mamma fa’ that.” 

Frerou tells us, that Lewis, walking 
one day in the garden of Versailles, 
with all his nobles around him unco- 
ven^d, directed Mansard, an able ar¬ 
chitect and amiable man, who was, it 
s<‘e!ns, unwell, to put on his hat—^Ihe 
courtitTs looked astonished at so great 
a condescension, but the monarch re¬ 
buked them by saying, ‘‘ gentlemen, 
I can make as many dukes as I p]eas(*, 
hut 1 never could make a man like 
Mansard." Ereron, vol. ix. p. 3C. 

II. The Jesuit'i of Dole had two fine 
eon vents and estidcs, the one called 
J/Arc (the bow) in Lorrain, and La 
Eieclic (tile arrow) hi Anjou; when 
the kitur was given tlieni by Henry 
the IV, till* following dibtich appeared. 


Arcum dola dedit, deilit illih alma Sife,ff<ifn 
Erancia, quis cliordum, (|iicm uictuutc. <la- 
bit? IfnxcclCs I'nnt. Fpist. 

Dole gave these monks the bow—a sh.Ut, 
file king; 

But who will give, what they dcbcrvc, a 
string ! 

The anagram is pleasant; hni, it 
seems, the desuits know how to have 
two strings in their hou'. 

III. Pope exposes, in admirable 
jioetry, the idle vanity of those v lane 

——ancient, but ignoble bkHni, 

Has crept through scoundrels oer ^lncc the 
ilood. 

But I never have met this folly more 
strikingly exemplified than in an ac¬ 
count of the family of HoscneraiUi;, in 
Hofman's Historicid Portraits of tlio 
Worthies of Denmark. “ This family, 
through a long train of descents of 
persons filling the highest offices, ofii-rs 
few events worthy of attention, e\c(*pt 
that one nobleman of this name was 
executed for forging, and ariotlier ba¬ 
nished for a libel." 

IV''. A curious Trial Itjf 
Christiern the 11. had a mistress named 
Dyvelc with whom he suspected one 
of his nobles, named Forben Oxc, to 
have been too familiar. Slie, howi-ver, 
died, and after her death thi' king 
asked Oxe to tell him sincerely if his 
suspicions veorc widl foumled. I own, 
said Oxe, I tried, but never could suc¬ 
ceed with her. The furious king or¬ 
dered Oxe to hi' tricil for tliis intuid- 
cd crime before theseniite—he wu/', of 



And* 


course, iicqnitteil; il’, said the enraged 
luid disitj)jH>inUMl tyrant. Ins neck were 
■ris tliick as an ox’s, I would have liis 
head. lie called, therefore, together 
peasants, and forming a square 
wkh four spears, into which they en¬ 
tered, (an odd jury box,) he forbade 
tlieni to separate till they should have 
to their vordiet upon Oxc. U’he 
jjcasun ts, perplexed what to do, returned 
a sp(*c{:d verdict which would have done 
no discredit to a jury of Jesuits—‘‘ We, 
ciinnot try liiin," said they, when 
Ins own confessions liave alread^^ cou- 
deinned him/' This was enough for 
(Jhristiern, and poor Oxe did lose his 
head aeeordingly.—-Frer. Lx. .51.. 

■ V. That inatlnum Rousseau wrote to a 
farce called Xaremujf u preface as full 


of the most al>fiurd self-love, as llie story 
of Narcissus itsell’—Rut (Hid painl- 
edliis maniac with a soft andharmonious 
pencil; Rousseau's portrait of himself 
is in the style of Spagnoletto—Amongst 
other fine sentiments which he means 
for philosojdiy, he says, In labour¬ 
ing to acquire 7W// own esteem, (it does 
not seem to have required much la¬ 
bour,) I have h'arned to do very well 
without the esteem of others.” Thus 
the char and Christian duty of satisfy¬ 
ing, in the first place, one’s own con¬ 
science is parodied by lUnisseau into 
an cxi>ression of that morbid vanity 
which can extract internal satisfac¬ 
tion from the disapprobaUon ui* all 
mankind. 


HOliyE CANTABRlGinXSrS. 

No IV. 

Academicne ImciuSj et Gratulailones. 

, jMll KDITOK, 

It has oRcn struck me, that an interesting article might be supplied from the 
noglectcd (and, in some instances, rare) volumes, known generally by the titles 
and (tmiohifwHt'Sf of the Hvo English lJniversitU‘s. From long desue¬ 
tude it has nowbeconu' master of history, that these Icained bodies were accus¬ 
tomed <Iuring nearly two centuries—for I cannot trace the practice to a remoter 
date—to celebrate every event, sad or sprightly, which could ho su])jx)sed to 
intenst the nation or it’s chief magistrate. An accession ; a royal marriage; 
tlu' hirih, or the decease, of a prince or a princess; the recovery, rcsUn-ation, 
Of return of a sovereign ; the success^‘s of a war, or the conclusion of a peace ; 
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tears/’ or the not less nudmlious smiles, of tlie Cambridge* anti Oxford muses. 
]\ly own shelves furnish almost all tliose of the following dates; 

1. [.5H6. Di(dh of Sir Philtp Sidney ,—Acatl. hacrym.e, per A. NonlUmi. Ij87. 

2. ____—Peplus, Ac. Oxon. 1587. 


3. -- —--KxeqviicC, 4fcc. Oxon. 1589. 

4. 1003. ytcfCMioM of dowt's /.i—Acad. Oxon, Pictas, /tc. 

5. oflfcmti /Viwr ()/‘Kpicedium CnnU &c. 

(». 1 () 19 . _ Amtc —i..acryimc i\int. &c. 

7. 1021.__ William i'anulen .—Camdeni Insignia, iStC. Oxon. 

g lliJIl. oy/J/x/fc t)/'ForA'.—Vids Carolinre Cemna altera, Ac. ad vada Isidis. 
9. 18J7. a Piincns.^Xyycfbtit Musarum Cant, &c. 

10 . 

11 - R> 

12. —— —Kucharistica Oxon. Ac. 


037. a /•'nwmx—2i/yft*d<a Musarum ( ant, Ac. 

- Diuth of Edward ..lusta Edouardo King, Ac. Cant. IfiSS. 

(ill. Jictnni of Charles I. from AVof/awd.—Tronodia Cant. Ac. 

' _! _ r\ _ c „ 


• America herself, in at least one insumce, has not disdained to copy die motiier-island. 
In 171)1 appealed, from the Hoston press, in an elegantly printed \olunic, upon the sub¬ 
ject of the A<‘ccssion, Pietas ct iiiahtUlm ColU'ffVi CanUdm^irn'na (Harvard College, 
(’anibridge) apud Novan^los'^ lt\ dedication, as contrasted wttli the grounds of tlie rup¬ 
ture which a few years afterward severed die two countries, supplies an additional in¬ 
stance, if indeed any such be wanting, of the short-sightedness of man. One passage, how¬ 
ever, with an unconscious {'quivOiiur affirms, that “ the coinniencing reign will form a new 
frra for Nbrth America I” All the cxnnpositions, tliirty-one in number, wdth the exception 
of that of die President, are aiionvoiims ; though some of them would not have di^i^ra^^^'d p 
scholar. 
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CafUahrigienses. 


COct. 


— Martiagsqf Prhtcc of Orange and Princess Mary _Anglo-Batava, 

Pari plusquam ViTjjpnco, &c. Oxon. 

14. 1643. Return ofQueenfrom HoUand.^M\mr\m Oxon. &c. 

15. — DeMh of Sir Beml GrenvilL^OiLtotd Verses, &c. (Reprinted, London, 1684) 

16. 1654. Peace with Hollani,^0]via Pacts, &c. CanU 

IT. MusaruTO Oxon. &c. Genti Togatse ad vada 

' Isidis Ccleusma Aletricum. 

18« 1660. i2i?j^ate.-^Acad. CmU 'X»>rp»^ &c. 

19. -- Death of Duke of Gbucester, —Epic^ia Acad. Oxon. Ac. 

20. 1669. . . Qucnt Dowager Threii Cant. Ac. 

21. 16:0. Denrirltay Uacrynia* CanU Ac. 

)i2.-- ... — Duke of Threnodia CanU &c. 

23. 1671. .. ^n«e, Ducttess (f Korfr.—Rpicedia Cant. &c. 

24 1677. Marriage of Prhux Orange and Prinm* Mary _Epithalamium Cant. &c. 

25. 16H3. Marriage ofGeerge of Denmark and Prin^xt .rfwne—Hymenicus Cant. 

26. 168A Accetsion ^jQn\cx //.—Moesrisrimse ac I^a^tlssima Acad. CanU Ac. 

27. -- - -Supplex Rccognitio, Ac. H Pietos Acad. Oxon. Ac. 

28. 1688. Birth of Duke ofCornwaU* —(icnethliacon, Ac. Ca«^ 

29. 1694 Death of Queen Afan/.—.I^acrymaa Cant. &c, 

30. —--—---Pietas ITniv, Oxon. Ac. 

31. 1697. Return of H^Uiam III, after Peace of /P^JwicA.—Gratulatio Acad. CanU Ac. 

32. 1700. Death Duke of Ghneeskr .—Threnodia Acad. CanU Ac. 

33. 1702. Accession .Acad. Coni. Carmina, Ac. 

34 — ....w ..I.,, -...Pietas Univ. Oxon. Ac. et Gratulatio, Ac. 

35. — ....—Comida Philologica in Honorem Aj^tuc, Ac. Oxon. 

86. 1704 National Plausus Miisarum, Ac. Oxon. 

87. 1714 Accetsion of George Mosstissiraffl ac Lffidssim® Acad. Cant. Carolina, Ac. 

38. — . .. ..^...;.«»«.Fieta8 Univ. Oxon. Ac. et Gratulatio, Ac, 

89. 1715. Death of Dr RadcH^e.^Zxe<\vi&, Ac. Oxon. 

40. 1727. ^ccerrion of George //.—.Luctus Acad. Cant. Ac. et Gaudia, Ac. 

41. 1733. Marriage of Prince of Orange and Prinecss Gratulatio Acad. Cant, Ac, 

42. 1736... Frederi^ jprinre of Wakt. 

43« 1738. Death of Queen Cafirfwte.—Pietas Acad. Cant. Ac. 
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46. 


■1 l*^A. 


Oxon. Ac. 

Frederick Prince of Woks .—Kpicedia Acad. Coni. Ac. 

Oxoniensia, Ac. 


47. 1755, Restitution of Puhhc Z/i^rarty.—Carmina ad Thotnam Holies, Ac. Cant 

48. 176(X * Accession ^'George III. —Luctus Acad. Cant. Ac. ct Gratulatio, Ac. 

49. — __.,v.,..»^Pietas Acad. Oxon. Ac. 

50. 1761. Marriage of Gmrge /jTi.—Gtatplatio Acad. CanU Ac. 

51. — ....Epithalamium Acad. Oxon. ^ c. 

42. 1762. Birth of George Prince of Waks.^Gxai\dhd,o Acad. Cant. 

58. —. . . . . . . Solcnnis Acad. Oxon. tj-c. 

64 1763. Peace of Paris .— Gtatuktio Acad. CanU 4:‘C. 

Beside these, however, (and in general it may be observed, that upon most 
of these occasions, except where the subject was strictly local, both universities 
<^e forward) others Were published—in 1631, on a royal Birth; in the year 
following, on the King's Recovery from illness; on the Peace of Westphalia, 
I believe, in 1648; and, a century afterward, on that of Aix-la-Chapelie< 
with several more in 1691, 1708, Ac. &c^ which stronger memories, or 
wealthier libraries, will supply, t 

In some of the above are found the names of Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, 
Milton, Locke, Barrow,. Prior, Bentley, Jortin, and Gray —*b illustrious 
decade! But such names, alas! are only the ron Ttanles in gnrgite vasto; 
and even Gray*s hexameters, in 1736, were not deemed worthy, by Iris 
frijri MJd editor, of being preserved from the common fate. " Adula- 
tof^arse&^^is kind (Mr Masem observes), however well written, de¬ 
serve teansmit^ to poiteity; ana, ihdeed, are usually buried, 

as thj^r dtight. to be> in the fij^h with which they are surrounded. 
Every ^son, who feels Wiroself a l^et, ouj^t to be above pj-ostiuiting his 
powers on such occasions; and extreme youm (as was the case with Gray, then 


* It wm upon thie, or the preceding similar occasion, that the Epigram « While Cam 
W lsis« Ac,” made its appearance, • 

|f ^ kavqvnot n^ed the lAtctus BrUmnkif* on the 0«ith of Dryden (fob Lond. 
49Q)> because it is not exdusively .acadcmical. 
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twenty) is the only thing that can apologise for his having done it.” Yet the 
compliments, or condolences, of Cowley and Murvell have been printed in their 
respective works; and the double-tended Duport, with hb inexliaustible urn, 
which (like that of the witty and unprindpled Dr South) flowed even during 
the Protectorate, when more loyal tongues were silent, fills nearly half his 

Mmas Suhseewm*^ with vcrse$ of this description. Notwithstanding the 
protest of Masem, indeed who himself howpver both wrote, and reprinted 
wbiit he wrote, (II Pact^co J upon the peace of Aix-k-Chapellc, at the age 
of twenty-three, I feel assured that one interesting duoilccuno might be formed, 
by a judidious selector, out of these numerous quartos and folios. Taalvla 
mnt vatum corptuculct ! Neither is it unpleasant, even in less polished com¬ 
positions, to mark the cloud-sti^kcd east, which announces the coming day; 
and to observe, that Cowley fhma the first was quaint, and Milton sublime, 
and Barrow copious. Here we see embryo Judges and bishops, secretaries of state 
and prime ministers themselves, first imping their wings for loftier flights. It 
is occasionally, also, not without it’s uses to biography; nor will it pass with-* 
out a smile from the reader, that the two eveutml years of 1688 ana 1715 are 
here only celebrated &r the birth of the Pifetender and the death of Dr KadclifFe!! 

Since the year 1763, however, as if the frequency of the recent demand bad 
cxljausteil the academical Hippocrene, great events of various kinds have 
passed without receiving any poetical notice from either university. The al¬ 
most unprecedented fecundity of the queen, which, from the speedy recurrence 
of births, must have drained the imaginations of the most inventive—the paci¬ 
fication with America—his ms^esty’s illness in 1788, and his recovery—tlie 
marriage c^the Prince of Waleo—the fruce of Amiens—the imperial visit— 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo—and (last, i!iot least) the death of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte and her royal infant—what a succession of subjects! 

But the public, it may be apprehended, have lost little by the discon¬ 
tinuance of the customs in question; and as little the poets themselves. The 
verses were frequently composetl, no doubt, by the school-fellows or friends of 
those iDider whose names they appeared; and' time has abundantly repaid 

till' generosity of the writer, for what was regarded perhaps at the mon.^— -u 

sacrifice, by leaving his own name undiacoverable. Such, we must admit, is their 
general idiaracter, that if public records and parish-registers had not come in 
timely aid of college-numbers, the sacred bard,” in a large plurality of in¬ 
stance's, It is to be foared, would have foiled to protect his subject from the 

long nigbt” of oblivion. 

Exercises of this kind, howcve^, are now presumptively at an end; and Lau¬ 
reates ;tud Academies will hereafrer, probably for ever, be spared the necessity 
of crying, Poscivvir^ 

Before I conclude, I will throw together the names of a few of the lofty or 
learned contributors upo?. each occasion; marking, hy itglics^ such as recur also 
in subsequent years. Mere heads of houses, noblemen, &c», the mob of gen¬ 
tlemen” scholars, are of courae omitted. 

No. 1>. 160X J. Ilowfton, Th. Uavis, J. Rainbid, and Eich. Eilby (all translators of foe 

Bible) Geo. Abbots (for so foe ArchIMop, foe* Dean of Winchester, 
spelled his name) Henry Marten, l..ord W^tworth, aged 11, and his 
’ brother, aged 8 1 Rich* Carpenter, JacL Cooke, Geo. Hakewill, Arthur 
Duck, J. Leynfoal, Ridi. (iorbett, Thos, Coopet, Geo. Webbe, PH- 
dea^ E. Coles, and J. Hamden. 

It m&y be notioedv.,as a sUstking fact, diat foe Oxford University-press 
at this time waated typ^ for a third line of Hebrew— deer- 
aat 10. 

^ 1612* (Tr«)r Joe. Rhfo* Moundefoid,—Balcaaquall, Gko. 

HeksBUt (thel^kw), Pmu Vmte, l^teoph. Wodeanote, and Dens. Holies 
Ihis was foe era oi^dhfodQgraB)^ abd acieitielis, mesoaflehs, &«. 

& JF. Hadt^ Edm> tllciQns(% Nortcnt lbutdibull, James Wil¬ 

lett, Ralph Winh^rtem, 

Aaagrame were BOW very > 

• In tnty Vopy, however, ifoich fonne% Bdongcid Mx dww, to his fi^d Ptbfos- 
•or Widdrojgton, along wifo a copy of rctminerat^ veim, is lea^w^y inserted the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph :.W; Puporim mrisHmi^ mjusqtte vkam carmln^m cxiJrni^ »i 

Kiamui ^$nm ^rimh virtuliimi o&tmdavtff yvl al^ 0 ii 0 ik 
Vou VI. G 



50 * Ilorai Ctintabrigknses, [^Ocl- 

7. 16‘^4 Br. Twyne, ijidn. Godolphin, Will Strode^ Hen. Eisyi^e, Ctur. Deodati, auti 
J. }I(irniar» 

In the collections of 1631, 1633, 1633, and 1637 occur tlic contributions 
of Milton’s friend, Edward King. ^ 

S. 1638. Brian Duppa, X Jlous, JV, CetHwright, Rob.' Waring, Geo. AsliwclJ, 
Halsey, Tho. Greaves, Frau Rous, hfen, Killigrczff, and Jas^r Mayne^ 

9. 1G3T. Tho. Comber, Hen, Ftarn^ Jame^ Ditpotiy P, Smnteayt, Urn, More, J. N/wr- 
vian^ Ralj^ Ed. Bainbowe, J. Wal^', TV*. 'N'ortinty Ed. 

PenruddoKC, And. MarvdU, Kicii. Cb^shaw, and Ann. Couxey. 

30. 1637. Tho- Farnaby, Clevelm^d^ and J. Mietox ‘(Lycadas).’ 

11. IGll. Rich. Sterne, Edw. Bering, W. J>illing^tajn, Ja. .Tabor, 

Abr. Cowley, and Oliver SC John. 

12. — A, IVoodhead,’ Gaytout T, TulHv^ Hen. Vaughan, and J, FeU, 

13 . ^— Rich, Zoitph^ Ralph Saihurst^ and J. H4U. 

14. 1643. Budl^ Piggs- 

15. 1643. Ric. Baylie, Tho. Lamplugh, Hen. Harington, and Pet. Wyche. 

The Oxfonl verses often conclude with a copy by Leon. Liclifield, the Univer- 
sity-printer. 

16. I6.M-. J. ArrtxsmnWti B. WWchcot, Fra, Olhrortf Tho. Fulfcr, and Geo, Rrrghi. 

17. 1654. J. Owen*—Bagfiliawe, Nath. Crewe, Roh,Southed, Locke, J. Fordc, and J. 

Ailnier. 

IS. 1660. W. Disney, and 19AAC Barrow^ (aiid in tlie tliree ensuing numbers). 

J 9 ,- Edw. Pocock, J. Dolben, J. Speed, Fra. 3’urner, and Steph. Penton. 

20. 1669. J, Pvarkon^ J. Spencer, and T. Gak, 

21. 1670. J, Baitdy^ R. Garth, L. Milbourne, and Leo, WcUlead. 

22. — R. Creyghton, W, SmjweU^ T. Gataker, and Nat Lee- 
33. 1671. T. W, (oolston ?) and J. Byrom. » 

24 1677. R, Rufccj Jos, J. GlanviU, W, Fketwood^ and J. Ilartclide. 

25. 16S3, Rob. Jenkin, Matt Scrivener, and H. Gore. 

26i 1685, Geo. Harbin, Charles Dryden, Geo. Stepney, Hen. Wharton, Tlw, Johnsoir^ 
Jac. Winrtanly, W. Wotton, 'Plio. Baker, M- Piaon, and Geo, Sfa>ilu)pe, 

27. — —w Tho. HydCi Ed'ia, Reraardt Bdw> PoeockCf Geo* SfyialndgCt and Arthur 

Main waring. 

28. 1688. Bevill Higgons. 

29. 1695. J* Covch ‘dnd. Smpe^’ Fra. Uare^ Rkh. Cumberland, TJio. Shrrhek^ ,1. 

Trever, A. Blackwell, James Upton, WilL Shippen, W. Willymot, Cha. 
Baubuz—Hoadly, and Ambrose Phillip 

30. 1695. H. Aldrich, Tho. Hanmer, Edm. Chishull, J. Freind, Hen. SachevoreD, J- 

Shatlwell, BasU Kennctt^ Ant Alsop, J* Pottery E. Thwailes, and Christ 
CodringtOD. 

31. 1697. //. Blandi Rob. Walpole, and Pet. Needitam. 

32. 1700. Marq»U of Blandfird^ RtCU, BSNTLEYf fV. Sh&rlocky Tho. Pdgrim^ Tho. 

HiJph, and Pe?. .iriliiu'. ' ^ 

33. 1702. Tho. Itymcr, and A. A. Sykes. 

3 ). W. EUiohy li. Boyk, W. Pultency, J. Hilldrop, J. Cockmau, W. Oldiswoitli, 
and Peter Foulkes. 

36. 1704. *7710. Cockman. 

37. 1714 J. Markland, Zaclt Pearce, and Roger Long. 

38. Rkh. Greuy Rkh* Ratalhuon^ Ralph Asslieton, and Diglnj Cotes. 

39.1715. PkxL Barton, and J. Trenchard. 

40.1727. Rich. Dawes, Tho. Hayfcet, W. Battle, Rich.' Mountney, J. Johtin, S. 

Pegge,—Seward, and Dr J. Taylor. 

41.17S3. Phil. YongCi J. Garnett, W. Cooke, and C. Anstey, 
m. 1736* Tho, GfAY. 

43. 1738. Geo. Kiorvest, W. Whitehead, Israel Lyons, J. Upton, and Kdm. Keene, 

44. Rog. Kewdigate, Coneyheerre^ Jaynes Merrick^ Edte. Wellbore 

Ellis, Jos. Trapp, J. Sh^ev, and Jm. Spence. 

45. 1751, J. Grem, W. George, J. HaUam, Geo, Baker, Bei% Pitrteasy Fr- Mon- 

Aw J. Darwin, J- Foster, J. Parkhtmt, K. Cum- 

' berland, J. CnotweR, Fnt 'Maseres, and J- Sytaonds. 

46- Lord North. M^ Lowth, Tho. IVartoriy Tho. Tyrwhitt, Bmj. 

v KedUkott^ Hill, Homy Flood, B. Blayiiey, Cka. Jenkinsont Edw. 
R. Mores, C. l4'Craobeiode,.and Mart. Lewis. 

47. 1755. Rob. Glynn, Bmi///, Rob. Tyxtribitt, Rk? 6 *Form€r 9 Elijah Imi>ey, and 

Mdvh Tern 

48. 1’RSOe. S. 0!g(ie9tt J. R, Croftes, Bc*ff Heathy T. Zmich^ J. JIalifax, 

T^*. Powysy -fi/or. Mann^ Jmh Bates^ and %/, Low. 

49. mrnmmm BrotoiUtno Northf Shute Barrington, fames Macdonald, JLcwis liagoty Fra. 

Mundy, Fra, Stone^ J, Cleaver, and FT. Ckavcr. 
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50. 1761. Kdm. Law, J. Lcttice, 8. Berdniore, and Geo. Ilardfnge. 

51. ~ Sttm. Bisliop, J. Jekyll, J. Napleton, Abel Moysaj^ and Lucas Pepys. 

52- 1762. Viftc, LitzwUlUnti^ liob. Graham, W. Haylcy, and J. Hey. 

53 . H, J. Pye, Edm. Cartwright, Henry Courtenay, J. Symmons, W. Eden, and 

Giles Hooke. 

54. 1763. Luke Gardiner, W. Bennet, and James Scott. 

X. 


XOTICES or THE ACTED DilAMA IN EONDON- 

No XL 


At tlic close of the last season it was 
<Hir intention not to have renewed 
these notices. From a habiPot* per¬ 
petually referring the degraded and 
worthless state of the Modern Drama 
to the Enormous «i 2 o of the regular 
theatres, we had become quite weary 
of attending to them at all. And the 
causes whidi hatl brought about tliis 
evil increased oar disgust tenfold. It 
was absolutely provoking, iind not to 
be thought ot* with common patience, 
that the most enlightened amusement 
of thi' most enlightened people in the 
worhl should be saorificetl to the paltry 
diu\ short-sighted views of a joint-stock 
company, and a wealthy individual; 
and these feelings were not likely to 
Ik* much allayed by the reflection, tliat 
the only hope in which v c could take 
refuge from them was, either that 
tJ ics( ‘ blind-folded money-seekers would 
sooner or later be compelled, for want 
of rc>;ourcefi, to desist from carrying on 
the u ar against good taste, or tliat, by 
flowio fortunate accident or otlier, thw 
rival theatres would, on some fine 
frosty night, illuminate the metropolis 
in the form of rival bon-Bres. In 
saying this, it must not be supposed 
that we think lightly of the inconve¬ 
nience and distress tlut either of these 
alternatives would cause: Hut they 
are actually the onA/ alternatives; and 
the evils tliat woukl result from tlxem 
are not for a moment to be put in 
comt)etitiou with the goo(L 

The truth is, we were &irly tired of 
our task'-^hiefty because we felt thot 
it WOT a task, ai^ that, (jierefore, it 
was not likely to be partoned 
either o^ty or amusement to 
reader ourselves. But we really do 
think that a jf^at and impofMt 
change has within thesa frw moalibs 
taken {dace in the mospectaof our ita^ 
tional drama; and that the bf 
its adairs is very near at lutnd. 

IntConsc(|uence of the exclusive 
tentces of the regular drama not l^v- 
jeg dared to rouse the public fecLiitg. 


by thrusting forward, loo forcibly, 
claims that an' manifestly fuuntied in 
bad policy and injtlstia^ several of tl 
minor tlieatres have been gradually 
changing tlieir former character, and 
assuming something of a regular and 
classical air. They have Been engag¬ 
ing some of our first-rate actors, and 
making approaches to the perfonnanee 
of the legitimate Drama: And tlieir 
houses, not requiring to be construct¬ 
ed on the principles of a whispering- 
gallery, have been filled accordingly. 

In the moan time. Old Drury, as we 
predicted that she would, lias given up 
the ghost; and the persons who hast- 
^cned her death have cunningly con-' 
trived to pass off her body, as the bar¬ 
ber did that of Little Hunch-b.ick, 
upon their neighbour, ^Ir FAliston, 
whose evil genius has instigated him 
to embark his whole property in mak¬ 
ing some exj^eriments upon the sjiid 
body—for he fancies it to be only in a 
state of Asphixia. lie will fiiul hiin- 
seff mistaken, however. He may try 
to infuse fresh breatli into it by putt¬ 
ing it with newspaper bellows; and 
endeavour to make the blood le-fJow 
by wanning it with patent stoves, or 
rubbing the palsied members with 
(attic) salt, if he can procure any;— 
but m will be of no avaiL A few 
convulsive movements may perhajis en¬ 
sue,—like those produced by galva¬ 
nism but they will have no other 
eflect than to startle the spectators, 
and perhaps, from the enormous size 
of the sul^jeci, permanently injure (he 
operator. 

Add to this auspicious state of things 
the circumstance of Mr Kean being 
about to leave England for two or three 
years, and thgs withdraw hia atlas 
Bhoulders from the support of this 
mouatrous monopoly, and we cannot 
lielp anticipating a speedy end to it, 
and^ to all its misdrievous conse¬ 
quences. 

We may then,perhaps,live to seC our 
Uieatrical establishments assume some- 
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thinj^ like the following arrangement: 
—The King’s Theatre to be api)ro- 
priated exclusively to Italian operas;— 
Covent-Garden to he converted into an 
English Academic de Mnsiqae for the 
encouragement of a grand national 
Opera and Ballet;—the internal part 
of Drury-Lane to be entirely re-mo- 
delledj and contracted to a moderate 
size, and a new Theatre on a siinikr 
plan built—these two for the exclu¬ 
sive representation of the legitimate 
English Drama, including Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Farce. Perhaps tile mi¬ 
nor theatres might then safely remain 
under their present restriction; but we 
see no very good reason why it would 
not be for the benefit of idl parties that 
they should be free from any restric¬ 
tion whatever. 

With the distant prosplct of this 
change before u$,^and perhaps with 
some faint hope of being able to con¬ 
tribute our niitc towards bringing it 
about,—we are tempted to continue 
our Notices of what is going forward 
in the theatrical world.—But lest our 
temper should be thought to have been 
somewhat soured since at first pro¬ 
posed a little good-natured gossip with 
the reader, we must fairly confess that 
we no longer sit down to our task con 
amove j and that wc cannot help every 
now and then exclaiming to ourselycs, 

*• A plague o’ both your houses V* 

COVEN'f GABOKN. 

The Stewards 

The first novcltypf the season has 
been a Comedy at this thcatie. ft is 
called The Steward ; and is said to 
be founded on” Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter. But it is, in fact, nothing 
more than a revival of that piece, with 
some slkht and insignificant itera¬ 
tions. This comedy has evidently been 
broujjht forward at the present time, 
not from any intrinsic attractions of 
its own, but troni the accidental cir¬ 
cumstance of its containing characters 
extremely well adapted to disjplay the 
talents of some favourite performers : 
principally I^lr Macready and Mr \V. 
Farren. Yet the comedy is not with¬ 
out a degree of merit in itself. The 
character of Mo kdaunt f Macrmdt/ ) 
is drawn v^j&^nsiderabie force, truth, 
and couil||^iffw ; and that of Item 
(Farf^^ i& finished with great care 
and ^ill.—^There is also a good'deal of 
,„4nterest excited during the prt^ess 
! 'Aid developcmcnt of the plot ; and the 


dialogue, if it seldom delights, as sel¬ 
dom offends good taste.—There is, 
however, scarcely any originality in the 
piece ; and it was not at all worth re¬ 
viving for itself.—Holcroft shewed 
some skill in the manner in wliich he 
availed himself of the materials fur¬ 
nished by previous writers; but he 
had no creative power of his own. lie 
produced*no work that will live, be¬ 
cause, though he could dove-tail tlie 
dead parts tc^ether, he could not in¬ 
fuse a vltal^principnl into them. But 
the grauh fault of this comedy is its 
extreme seriousness. It has, in fact, 
no pretensions to the title of a comedy 
at sdl. It must be a strange, and not 
a very happy alchemy of mind” that 
can extract mirth from the gloomy in¬ 
vectives of a self-made misanthrope— 
or the misery and remorse of a ruined 
gamester^—or the agonies and de6i>air 
of a father who believes that he has 
been instrumental in the seduction of 
his own child. Yet these are the in¬ 
gredients of the chief character.— 
Mordauut.—Neither is there much u> 
compel laughter in the spectach* of a 
cunning scoundrel successfully plotting 
the destruction of bis benetactor—or 
the insane curses and imprecations of 
the same person, when liis maclii na¬ 
tions arc laid bare by an aecorapliee, 
as great a villain as himself.—Nay, it 
is quite possible to refrain from smiles 
even at witnessing the misery of a 
loving and virtuous wife neglected by 
her husband; or the sighs and tears 
of a lovely and innocent daughter, de¬ 
serted by her parent. In fact, there is 
nothing less comic than tlie sufieiiugs 
even of the wicked, except those of 
the good : and this comedy consists of 
little else but one or the other. And 
yet, notwithstanding tliis great fault. 
It has been completely successful: 
chiefly, as we think, in consequence 
of the admirable manxicr in which it is 
performed throughout. Every charac¬ 
ter in the piece, without exception or 
qualification, was played i\s well as it 
could be. We arc only able to notice, 
in particular, those of Item and ]\lor- 
daunt, by Mr W. Farren, and Mr 
Macready. 

Item, the villanous old Steward who 
gives the title to the play, while tot¬ 
tering on the brink of the grave, is 
ready to barter his own body and soul, 
and those of all his kind, to gratify bis 
filthy pashiou for lucre, lit ciouihts 
down to the earth, aiul creeps after his 
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victim Sj like a cat following her prey. 
His features are as hard und as sharp 
as those of the coin on which he dotes. 
Y ou can see that money is the means 
and the end of his existence. He 
loves it for itself alone. It is his food 
and raiment—the breath of his life— 
die blood of his heart-—the sum of his 
daily thoughts and his nightly dteams. 
—He kneels to it when he goes to rest. 
It is his only hope—4iis only good— 
his only god. And when> at kst^ all 
that he possesses of it is suddenly and 
unexpectedly snatched away from him, 
he raves and r^es aboutj like a tiger 
that has lost her young. His teeth 
grind against each other—his eyes 
glare, and seem bursting from their 
sockets—his voice gushes forth at in¬ 
tervals, or is lost in hurried and im¬ 
potent attempts at expression. Then, 
for a moment, he drops on his knees, 
his eyes fill with tears, and his hands 
are clasped in an agony of supplication. 
But the next moment, finding that all 
is in vain, he starts upon hkt feet again 
—pours forth a torrent of curses and 
imprecations—and then rushes away, 
as if in <lespairing and hopeless search 
after his lost idol. 

'J’he whole performance, and parti¬ 
cularly the last scene, was really fine; 
and we cannot help noticing that what 
lias always before struck us as a great de¬ 
fect in Mr Farren’s acting, was, on the 
contrary, a beauty in this- We mean 
the hard and fixed expression of his 
c(»utuonance. In all the early part of 
the character liis features looked as if 
they wf i e carved out of box-wood, and 
were only to be moved by stratagem; 
but, ill the last scene, their ftee, loose, 
and wild expression fmrnied a natural 
and adiniramc contrast to this. We are 
happy in tliis opportunity of doing 
justice to the talents of an actor of 
whom we have hitherto neglected to 
speak as he deserves. 

We never before saw Mr Macready 
play so well as in the highly sensitive, 
yet ruined, guilty, and desperate Mor- 
tlaunt. It was a very fiuc perform¬ 
ance—full of deep pathos, strong pas¬ 
sion, and exquisite judgment The 
scene in which he bdieves himself to 
have been instrumental in the ruin of 
his own child exhibited ^eat power 
and vehemence, occasionmly relieved 
and heightened by beautifully pathetic 
end afieettng contrasts: and the whole 
was worthy of the rank which this 
'''ciitlcman is entitled to claim^ as the 
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second actor on the English stage. 
We think, too, that in this, and in the 
few other characters of the same class, 
which Mr Macready lias pt^rformed, he 
has shewn that he possesses more of 
tlie air and manner of a ^eritteman than 
any other actor of this day. Mr Keun 
has none at all; But then he seldom 
w^tB it, and can always afford to do 
without it. Mr Young is undoubtedly 
a i^tleman; But yet there is a little 
appearance of seli-conceit and affecta¬ 
tion about him. He seems to feel 
himself so much of a gentleman that 
he need not care to trouble himself 
about the matter. His gentility sits 
rather too looscdy about him; like a 
well cut coat that has the fault of be¬ 
ll^ a little too large. But be «.y a gen¬ 
tleman, nevertheless. Mr C. Kemble, 
too, can assume the tone and style of 
good society: But it is generally accom¬ 
panied by an air proud self-con- 
sciousness, as if he were something 
above it. And so he is. When he 
plays a part that requires this, he 
seems to do it under an ajjparent sense 
of degradation, as if he telt himself to 
be descending from the regions of Ro¬ 
mance and Poetry, to which he more 
properly belongs. But IVIr Macready, 
in the level part of this cliaracter, and 
in some others, has seemed to us to 
exhibit that very rare acquirement, a 
perfectly unconstrained and graceful 
style of expression, accompanied hy a 
cool, quiet, and unconscious sclf-j>(*s- 
session, in which the manners of a 
gentleman consist. We do not mean 
to attach any very high value to this 
acquirement, in an actor ; but if it 
were more prevalent on the stage, it 
woulii sooner than any thing else, con¬ 
tribute to raise the profession to that 
rank in public estimation, which it 
might and should hold:—for it is pro¬ 
bable that there is more natural intel¬ 
lect, and more acquired informaiJon 
and knowledge of the world, among 
actors, than would be found in an 
equal number of the members of any 
other profession whatever, taken in¬ 
discriminately. 

TreCy and Mr PhilUjts, 

Two'new singers have been engaged 
at this Theatre : Miss M. Tree from 
Bath; and Mr Phillips, who sang at 
the English Opem some ‘years ago. 

Of Miss Tree we have seen but 
little—yet enough to be very much 
pleased with her. Her voice is not at 
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all powerful; but it is perfectly clear 
and sweet in the upper notes, and 
some of the lower ones have a fine, 
rich, glowing tone^-like the musical 
murmur of the hopey-bee. She has 
also an extremely good natural taste, 
and appears to have been well taught. 
Her powers, to be sure, are very 
mited,—^that is to say, she ^nnot do 
what had much better be undone: 
She can neither startle nor astonish—* 
but merely communicate delict. Her 
execution is labofired and difficult to 
herself—and therefore it gives neither 
pleasure nor surprise.' But When she 
trusts to simplicity and nature, which 
she really appear^ to do as nmch as the 
present state of musical taste will per¬ 
mit her,—there is a purity and sweet¬ 
ness of expression abo# her singing 
that is quite delightful. In the Maid 
of the Mill she introduces Moore's bal¬ 
lad of " Young Ijjvc;” and we nevctf, 
remember to have ^ard any given with 
more exquisite ffnish ana more deli¬ 
cious effect.—Tha*e is also sometliing 
pleasing and lady-like about her per¬ 
son and raanners*-*ccompanied, how¬ 
ever, by a little stiffness, that will soon 
wear off: But we like h^‘ the bettesr 
&r it at present. 

Of Mr Phillips we should be loath 
to speak at all. Unless we were pretty 
sure that he had rather we should say 
any thing of him than no^ing^' As 
the subject, however, is not a very im¬ 
portant one, and as our <^iniou on k 
ee<‘ms to differ in hto from that of die 
public, we sbaU not undertake the in¬ 
vidious and useless task of expressing 
it; but shall substitute our Individud 
feeling in its stead. We mtist, how¬ 
ever, vindicate our good-nature by say¬ 
ing that we do this entirely out of 
re&pect to him; and as what he will 
consider a much less evil than tiiat of 
passing him over in silence. We do 
feely then, that, in the way of amnse- 
Ijpcnt, we never yet encountered any 
thing so disagreeable as Mr Phillipss 
singing— except his ac ling. We should 
actually be temptetj to stay away tVora 
liearing Miss lYee,* when this gentle¬ 
man pertbrms wi^ her, but that it 
would Ibd quite unavailing: for his 
opt.'ii mottth, like that of a Dutch nut¬ 
cracker—his “ Cupid's two eyes"—his 
portentous frown—and liis perpetual 
—^absolutely haunt us.—But it 
- Ciisy to perceive that Mr Plullips 
iiySiakc himself perfectly liappy with- 
good word—for his audience 
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seem to consider lilm as a very accom¬ 
plished singer, and moreover, a very 
graceful and agreeable jierson : and he 
evidently thinks that it would be a 
great piece of presumption in him to 
difffer ih opinion firom so large and en- 
lif^tened a body. 

On Wednesday tlie 6th an afterpiece 
called Abe Gnome King, was produced 
at this Theatre. It is not a kind of 
Drama to require much criticism. The 
story is simply thisThe Princess 
Scellal a^young lady who, as her name 
indicates, is addicted to star-gazing, 
and who frequently indulges in moon¬ 
light walks at a very late hour of the 
evening, is, in one of these excursions, 
seen Jjy a certahl Gnome King—per¬ 
son who is also given to night-wan¬ 
derings, but who, when at home, re¬ 
sides in tile centre of the earth. This 
monarch of miners strait way falls dt s- 
perately in love Witli the lady, and 
having by a clev«: stratagem (for all 
things are fair in love) contrived t<» 
get her in his power, he sinks down to 
his kingdom, arid (»rriea her with him. 
—Immediately tiie" news of this acci¬ 
dent transpires, the lady's betrothed 
husband, Duke Sigismund, goes to 
consult a cunning man who lives at 
some distance, in a place similar to 
that “ Where Vulcan forged the holts 
of Jove.” This person intbims the 
lover of his mistress’s unplcn^tani situa¬ 
tion, and the probable meaii.^ ol’ extri¬ 
cating her from it—and by bis direc¬ 
tion i^smundgoes in scureli of Iter.— 
Arriving at a blasted heath, he httidly 
though not very prudently commits 
himself to the guidance of a dovi*. at 
whose instigation he th rows hi mself i n i o 
a sort of steaJn-coach, lighted with gah, 
which conveys him safely to ins jour¬ 
ney's end.—In the mean time the 
Gnome King has treated his fair cap¬ 
tive in the handsomest possible man¬ 
ner ; but not being gifted with siuh 
personal attractions as his young rival, 
she seems determined to reject his ad¬ 
dresses—when just at the moinent 
tliat she is indulging in a little pardon¬ 
able coTjuetry with liim, and he lias 
rather unadvisedly laid his sceptre, ami 
with it all his supernatural power, at 
her feet, her favoured lover arrives 
from outside the earth, snatches up tijo 
said sceptre, and by virtue of its |)ower, 
sends his rival in a very summary, and, 
considering the polite iminncein wdiich 
he hod conducted himself tow^ivd.s iho 
lady,ccrtainlynotuvcryja»tiliub)cuiuu- 
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ncr, down to sup with Pluto. The lovers that we remember to have seen ; but 
tluiij by their newly acquiral jjower, they ure greatly surpassed by that oP 
ctnivey themselves home again, an<l the lake with the distant view of the 
all is well—The lady, no doubt, effee- Giant Mountains.^Tbis was really ai» 
tuully cured of her ^sion for moon- exquisitely beautiful and correct natu- 
light, and the Gnome King fully con- ral picture. 

vincud of the extreme folly of ventur- This piece is said to be written by 
ing out of one’s element. Mr Reynolds—we suppose, Mr Rcy- 

We are not at all disposed to^uarrel nolds the Dramatist. It is but fair to 
with a piece of thist.kind, now and thisdistinction-^for there is an- 

then—and tlic Gnome King is the best other per^n of that name—a gay and 
of its clasa we have seen for a long witty young writer who would proba- 
whilc. 'Phe language is lutlftr too bly, on tnore accounts than ont*, be 
ambitious sometimes; and in one part very loath to deprive his name-sake of 
it indulges itself in a very strange, and whatever credit may belong to such 
quite a novel freak; the scene is in literary labours as these. .. 

Germany ; but the characters of course 

all speak English, ej^cept one: The Since the first part of this article 
sovereign Duke, Stella's papa, choosea was written ^ appears that Mr Koau 
to express himself in the regular stage is still to fbi® part of the Drury liane 
jargon appointed to be si>okeu” by Company, having abandoned his jilaii 
Swiss valets and other German adven- of going to America. We hope the 
turers, when they happen to be engaged talk about it was not coquetry, al ter 
in scenes which ai'e laid in England, oil. Such arts are entirely beneatli 
Rut probably this arrangement was him. Mr Ellison has also announced 
miu\c for the accommodation of Mr his intention of, nest season, re-model- 
Fariey ; who, to say the trutli, speaks ling the whole internal arrangement of 
brol.en English much better than he this theatre, aikl contracting- it to a 
does Round,—There is some pleasant moderak aha ! So, to this complexion 
mu'^ii* ooinposed by Mr Biidiop; and it is come at last! But is this an- 
the plot is sufficiently interesting to nouncement to be taken without quii- 
kcep the attention alive;—^but the lification? Will he persevere in bis 
scenery is, of course, intended to be plan if the tlieatw, iniU prci^eni jhrm^ 
the chief attraction, and it is truly should answer his purposes—that is to 
bi)lcndid and beautiful. The first say, pery him ? Wc shall see. I’ntil 
scene, supposed to represent the centre’ he does, however, we cannot even w/.s/i 
of the earth, and that of the fairy him success—and he does we can 
bower prepared by the (luome King do more than wish, we can promise it 
tor the reception of his fair captive, to him. 
are better than any thing of the kind 
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Seiitember^Ocioher, 

iThis little article, which is too lively to be omitted, touches on part of the same ground 
V til the preceding one, and tras sent to us in the belief tliat our dramatic friend inui 
ceuswl his ingenious lucubrations. Editor.] 

This is the famous i>eriod, then, when and flying news from every <iuarter 
London is dull even to a proverb, and where the wild winds blow, and we 
the country is endured for thirty or debate, and, in our wisdom, dctenniiu; 
forty <lays. upon the merit or importance of all. 

AVj:—( who are a sort of parodoxical If, peradventure, ought of inten*st oe- 
liiiit of that rcnowne<l.,nggregate body cur, straight we pin it down uj>ou our 
whose ethereal spirits arc transmuted sheet of foolscap, and impress the fu- 
onco a month into letter-press, in the gitive into our service. 

Kliiipe of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Ma- We have communications from the 
gazine,) wc, in all our anonymous dig- Stock Exchange and the Fleet; from 
nity, are now lying stretched out on a Slaughter’s Coffee-hour,e and Newgate 
chintz-covered sofa in the great city market ; from the Traveller’s dub 
of London. • We hearken to messages (where each member must have tra- 
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veiled his 600 miles) arid the Wearer's tian Thebes seerri, at times, to have 
cmnjiany; from Covent Grartlen, and been translated hither by that mighty 
the west end of thetown,andtlie society African magician, so famous a remover 
for the Suppression of Vice; we lounge of buildings in the time of Aladdin, 
through the theatres, and glance some* Atother timeSjWhile we wander through 
what carelessly at the company, and the more lonely atreets, we are tempted 
we are admitted to an unme^t^ view to consider ourselves in the marble 
of the great souare of Lineoln's Inn, city discoursed of in oriental story ; 
which S usually so full of bustle, but and when we come upon a human be- 
now like = ing at a sudden turn, his footstep falls 

“ A world left empty of its upon our ear like the one solitary voice 

Every thing wears a strain^ aspect* tlut broke the silence of tliat enchant-* 
The hotehkeepera M*e painting their cd spol* ; 

houses—the jewellers stand invitini^y But to quit die west end of the 
at their thresholds—the milliner has u town for fretii woods and pastures 
petition in her foce—and the beggar £3 new.” Intelligent reader ! shouldest 
not to bercsisted—tlie linen-drapersare thou chance to amve in London short- 
laying in their stock of winter pattarns ly after tliou r^est this Magazine, 
—the doctor has leave to enjoy him- hie thee unto tiie theatres—there arc 
self—the lawyer ceases firom his toil— somethingstill worth thy seeing. Thtre 
the tailor's measure is an idle in- is, first, at 

struinent” — and the roil of a carriage Covkkt Garpen, 7%e Steward, A 
is heard no more. “ Mr Mordent/’ on becoming the 

There is something me^choly in huslwd of a titled lady, disowns the 
all this; the spirit of assimilation car- child of a former humble mar¬ 
ries us back to ^ past in a moment— riage. He Tvm in extravagance, and 
to palaces of old, to temples, to towers is involved, as a matter of course, 
almost foigotten—to pillars and tombs. Honest Item/* his stewed, is the 
and the scite of memorable cities of person who principally assists him on- 
wlrich now scarcely the dust remains, wards to his ruin. He has a friend too 
There is nothing that induces me- who lends him money, and then re- 
lancholy contemplation more than the quests that he will play the or:ilor for 
sight of a great city in silence and de- him witli a young girl whom he (the 
ficrtion. A rural scene, however quiet fViend) wishes to seduce. Mr M. con- 
andremote,ha8chiurrasofearfch,anaair, sents to this after the proper allowance 
and sky, that generate a livelier foeling. of struggles, and the young girl turns 
The heart expands to take in all ite out to be liis own deserted child. The 
beauties; the eye looks gratefully up afiair terminates in the usual nian- 
to the wide heavens, and uie senses are ner, and reconciliations, and forgive- 
delighted with odours and flowers, ness, and love, and marriage, and nu- 
M^c seem to be making acquaintance irishment, as the case may be, ai‘o dis- 
with nature, and we look forward to tributed among the good, the erring, 
changes and improvements—there is a and the bad. Macready is very great 
novelty in her shifting charms which in this play, though, at times, we 
amuses the spirit, and there is expec- thought rather too violent; his words 
tation to prevent it from sinking. But are adtuost lost occasionally in his deep 
a city in its pillared solitude speaks of guttural tone. Why does he resort to 
nothing but the past. It is the same this trick ? The second tragedian on 
as ever, or it has even a more mourn- the stage need not do this to render 
ful foce. We riever think of the time himself con^icuous. We know no 
to come, unless it be to speculate up- one who so well depicts suppressed 
on prolmblc decay. The seasons seem emotion as he, savinc, perhaps, Kean; 
to have passed. Expectation, and en- but Kean's manner (for instance in the 
joyment, and fear, and dismay, may trial scene in the Iron Chest) is more 
have been, but they are gone for ever, in repose and .ghastly; IWacready is 
It is not merely solitude, but it is so- like tne storm that mutters before it 
litude without novelty, or apprehen- bursts. Farren, although he does not 
fiion, or hope. play ^r Anthony Absolute half, as 

And what has this to do with Lon- well as Dowton, is at all times a clever 
dan ? W^hy, in truth, our part (the actor, but in Item," in his pinching 
west) of the town, wears some such avarice and his smiling roguery, and 
an aspect now. Pulmyra and Egyi^- lastly, in the fearful, though almost 
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ludicrous^ indications of a miser's des^ 
pair, he is surpassingly excellent. 
There is Jones too with his foot mer¬ 
curial ; and Emery with a face hke a 
shining copper kettle boiling over with 
indignation at his master s follies. 

The Lyceum- This little theatre 
is idways lively and pleasant One hi 
not crowded so much as at i^ovent 
Garden^ and there are always three or 
four good comic performers^ and half 
a dozen efoter httle actresses^ who do 
their best tO entertain us, and sticceed. 
There is Dowton so excellent in his 
infirmity of impatience. There is Har¬ 
ley wjth his merriment insisting upon 
a sympathetic grin- There is Wrench, 
the most easy of actors, on good terms 
with hiraaelf and every body else.— 
There is Wilkinson, the most forlorn 
of comedians, letting his tragical mirth 
escape at every pore, like the water 
from the tub of the Danaides. There 
is Cliatterky, who appears always # 
have just, risen from dinner, round, 
littje, and half animated by some in¬ 
toxicating spirit, like the dumpling 
with quicksilver in it which tlie conju¬ 
ror displays. And T. P. Cooke, a good- 
looking man of five feet eleven inches, 
or tlureabouts. And now we come to 
the Irulies. They are all young, and 
it is ((uite pleasant to look at them. 
JVIiss Kelly is first and foremost here 
as in other places. She is beyond com¬ 
petition the cleverest and most versa¬ 
tile actress on the stage—we have felt 
more deeply her sobs than even the 
imposing tragedy of Miss O’Neill; but 
i!» comedy who is like her? She laughs, 
and weeps, and daQces, and jokes, and 
sings, till many person, not being able 
to fix their admiration upon one pro¬ 
minent excellence, arc content to split 
their praise, and so defraud her.of her 
due in each. Miss Stevenson is the 
most earnest of young women, and like 
a loguc in grain. And Mrs Chatterly 
is a very pleasing actress, and has an 
eastern languish in her eye altt^cther 
becoming. 

And now, kind reader, hast thou 
ever seen Aliss Carew ? if not, go ; and 
if thou be not vanquished by her sweet 
and melting voice, then art thou made 
of stone. Many a time bare wo, in the 
Idle month of September, gone to the 
Lyceum, and planting ourselves on the 
first row of the pit, or in the Stage bos;, 
sat lookiilg tlirough our eye-glass till 
we forgot every thing but her^ The cri¬ 
tics say that she iiaitiUes Miss Steplicni 
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•—she does slightly, but she will get 
rid of that fault, and she can afford to 
do without it. Miss Stephens has the 
most melodious voice on the English 
stage, and this young girl seems to 
come nearest to her. Sne is quite as 
animated as Miss S., and has not quite 
so much simplicity—"We bdieve that 
is the word—and then, we do not wish 
to conceal this, she appears to us to be 
handsomer. Do not fancy, however, 
that we have been’'beguilea by her face 
into an enlogium, but go and «ee her ; 
and admire as thou vainest us. 

And now, what further can we say ? 
there is really such a daar^ of sub¬ 
jects— 

** HoW now, how now, what say the clti- 
' zeasP” 

Ha! we had forgot. We thank tlie 
Duke of Gloster for his hint. . Yes— 
there is a schism in the city. Turtle 
is no longer exclusively worshipped.— 
That English Osiris has been sliaken 
from his pedestal. The citizens have 
found other fish to fry, and have ac¬ 
quired an appetite for higher things.— 
Pudding gives place at kst to fame.— 
The sheriffs have Wscome ambitious.— 
They sigh for pre-eminence in office,, 
and the chain of office (we do not like 
the badge) becomes an object of dis¬ 
pute. Guildhall trembles with the 
^und. They debate with an anger 
and a vehemence which the Mayor 
himself cannot silence or appease.— 
And is it come to this ? Gods! shall all 
this be borne? shallnot dinners be eaten 
in quiet,*and has port lost its power to 
sooth ? The sheriffs may like talking, 
and be content with livery applause, 
but 

t 

** Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesqwe 
myricaB.” 

We beg to mention things of more 
consequence. Majora Canamus, as the 
poet says. Discussion is all very well 
in its. way, and for a short period; but 
is a noisy stomach to be hushed with 
words ? We say these things openly, 
and let the sheriffs take it os they list. 
We do not bite our thumbs at'thera, 
but we bite oiir thumbs ;,.and will, if 
it so please us, be eveii melancholy, and 
murmur in secret. If the sh^iffs will ' 
be ambitious and virtuous, let them 
in' God's name b^n; but shall we, 
therefore, have no “ cakes and ale ?” 
Let any man who has taken his beef 
(two pounds) and his bottle regularly 
for the last twenty years, think well of 
our protest ; a^d if he disagree with 
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us, we would afik him what he has 
gained by feeding thus devoutly so 
long. We saw to the city “ Look to 
itr- 

These rejections came upon us in 
consequence of the complaint of a citi~ 
zen, whose dinner was spoiled, because, 
forsooth, he thought it right to hear 
the termination of the city debate^i He 
stayed, though he felt that the mutton 
was that insUml burning. Mid thepud-* 
ding below was evetfas a cinder. We 
are not allowed to menfiott the name 
of this patriotic individual; but did 
aqj of the Romans ever do as much 
in tkeir Ajadan time ?^This. story 
nearly overcame us when we heard it, 
as we were walking in the Green Park 
before breakfast. We were*walking* 
swiftly, .and our appetite (never dull) 
went on increasing in proportion to our 
speed. We cannot but say that we 
s)rrnpathized heartily with Mr 
We were moved even to commiseration. 
Nothing could have allayed out appe¬ 
tite or our feelings but me sight a 
friend. It was a friend, though we our« 
selvesknewhimbutbyourbrethren^at^ 
port. It was Tims."* Yes, it was Tims 


indeed, worn with travel, and lean 
with excessive exercise ; he was partly 
hidden by k beard of three days, but 
we noted his small gray eye peeping 
over these bristly palisadoes, recon- 
nuitering and evincing a quickness and 
anxiety about bis baggage that none 
but a Londoner who travelled dis¬ 
plays- ^We saw him at the ooseh on 
the ^ of October, What name ?'* 
said foe coachmen in a tearful voice. 
He aUBWered>"Tim8—Mister Tims”— 
afoig jbrtmanter, and a *at box—and a 
gun, coachy, in a vood case.” Gentle 
sounds! but *we knew hkn before.— 
could not have been mistaken.— 
Like Charles de Moor,* he might have 
said, Dost thou know this Tims !” 
and he would have stood revealed at 
once. I forgot for a few moments even 
my breakfast. This could not last long. 
1 heard divers internal sounds, unquiet, 
and fierce, as the barking dogs of 
9tylla, that required immediate and 
serious attention. We went home, 
Tims and ourself, and of the quartern 
loaf and twelve e^ which greeted our 
eyes, in foe space of thirty minutes no¬ 
ting but foe shells remained. 
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We havesometimes turned over our vVO- 
lumes on superstitions, teiries, witdhes, 
seers, and so forth, in our own snug 
library ip Edipbuigh, when, perh^s, 
the sound of chariot-wheels carrying 
belles and beaux to route, ball or jfup- 
per, rattled along the street, or the 
hoarse voice of some watchman pro- 
claimed the absence of all danger, pa* 
tural or prseternaturaL .At such times 
and in such ^tuations, what cares one 
for fairies or teers of foe wild moun¬ 
tains } An absolute ghost itself would 
foil to produce any ef^t upon us^ and 
we ^Ifoat Wfi oonld a^ R, vrifoont 
fluit^ to taS^ U chair a lotdc at 

the Friday's J^^^ertiser.: We all 
very philosophic^ and ;ipcredulai^ 4- 
bool the phoamms of; 

V vast lutd des^ i< 

M 8 andi 



punch, some sippii^ tea,” and prepar¬ 
ing to bundle in” into one of the 
three-bedded rooms in a tenement of 
fourteen stories, f What could a ghost 
do with itself in Edinburgh ? Would 
it sleep in a hotel, or go info furnished 
lodgings? ,Or would it cool its heels 
in a common stair ? All metropolitan 
ghosts have behaved most unspiritual- 
Iy*-^witnes8 she of Cocklane. They 
hove contented themselves with a little 
scratching of boards-^-occasional mis- 
layimg of tooth-brushes—the overset- 
til^iqf a stmy utensil—or the malici- 
otvsaubstitute^ of apate of small clothes 
in >foe room a peifoioat. Farther 
foOn prank^fRl^e the«te the teme vil- 
gbost pt^eeds—and as 

accid^^ may^^vrifoout much 

;> Ite atmtelltet to Imman 
foe fteouently 

an foe spi- 


^ foe ifolfohermaid foafi foe spi- 



article ouj^t to hairc ptenli/te iifutelMeiv have now in zd^ned to 
bur4tedies; ipd purpose tifo% very orderly mwithi to come. 
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rit, and by the inhabitants of great 
towns, a ghost is generally thought 
to be very like a .wl>ale. 

But walk by yourself into tlie High¬ 
lands of Scotland—traverse wide black 
moors through the driving mists— 
come suddenly on lonesome and roar** 
ing waterfalls—sit by the dashing 
waves of dreary lochs—lose yourself 
ibr a whole wild and stormy day in a 
savage glen, or a dark pine-forest— 
scale mountains in company with the 
sunbeainsi the shadows, tw |;louds, 
and the red-deer—sleep all night by 
yourself in some desert^ shieling—or 
in the hut » solitary herdsman—be¬ 
come a man of the mountains—^let 
your eyes be fed on their colours, and 
your ears filled with their music, till 
luuirt, soul, imagination, life, are all 
nielt^ into and interfused with 4he 
awful shapes, hues, and sounds of the 
earth you tread, and of the heavens that 
overshadow you; ; and you will then 
know the force and the meaning of the 
word Superstition^* and start, in those 
suliliine solitudes, to think how darkly 
and how obscurely meet the bounda¬ 
ries of truth and illusion, and how 
mingled is the long tumultuous array 
of real fmrms and imaginary phantoms? 

We arc now sitting by the side of 
I>och-Aven, a scone of utter solitude. 
The stream that issues from it flows 
eight or ten miles through a narrow 
winding glen before it reaches a hu¬ 
man dwelling, and that is a single one 
in the desert. For several miles fer-. 
ther ilowB, Glen-Aven is st^il solitary, 
and oven then admits, as with reluc¬ 
tance, the small tree-sheltered cottage 
and its patch of green pasture or litue 
com fleld. But all around us, where 
we now sit, stretch the mountainous 
moors of Lord Fife—Sir James Grant 
—and the Duke of Gordon--«nd the 
only mark of feet is a Waok narrow 
pth winding through Ae heather, 
by which the cattle from Strathspy 
are sometimes brought across the hills 
to join the great^^oad that leads then! 
to the Lowlands;^ We have left our 
Tent on the distant banks of the Dee 
—and havn our liuk library in 
knapsicki The Sec^t Commonweal^ 
by Mr Bobert Kirk of Aberfeile, 1®^^ 
—Martin's AocouSlt of the Isles —' 
Grant on the Superstitions of 
Highlands—and the Que^*s Wak^S^' 
A youijg;. Highlander is sitting by pur 
aide, who has nevpr been put m 
hearing of ^the storms of his natiye 


hills—and whose uncultivated and 
dreary mind is charged with all their 
wildest traditions. We open the 
Queen's Wake and read the following 
very poetical note; 

G/en-^vk'.—P. 104>* 

Thei^ are many scenes among die 
Grampian deserts which amaze foe traveller 
who ventures to 'explore them t and in the 
most pathless wastes the most striking land¬ 
scapes are often concealed. Glen-Avin ex¬ 
ceeds them all in what may be termed stem 
and solemn grandeur. It is indeed a sub¬ 
lime solitude, in which the principle feature 
is deformity; yet that deformity is mixed 
with lin^ of wild beauty, suctfOs an exten¬ 
sive lakCtt with its islets and b^s, foe strag¬ 
gling trees, and the>spote of shaded green; 
and, altogether, it' is sudi a scene as man 
has rarely looked upon. 1 spent a summer 
day in vuiting iL# The lulls were clear of 
mist, yet the heavens were extremely dark 
—foe eflbct upon foe scene exceeded all 
description. My mind, during foe whole 
day, experienced the same sort of sensation 
as if I had been in a dream; and on re¬ 
turning from the excursion, 1 fod not won¬ 
der at the superstition of the neighbouring 
ii^babitants, who ^believe it to be the sum¬ 
mer haunt of innumerable tribes of fairies, 
and many other spirits, sodie of whom seem 
to be the most fantastic, and to behave in 
foe most eccentric manner, of any I ever 
before heard of. Though the glen is up¬ 
wards of twenty miles in lengfo, and of 
*podigioua extent, it contains no huihan 
habitation. It lies in the west comer of 
Bandshire, in the very middle of the Gram¬ 
pian hills.’* 

' > 

** Oil hod that seer, at break of morn. 
Beheld the fahm glid^ o*et the fell.— 
P. 106. 

f 

Fahpi is a little ugly monster, who fre¬ 
quents foe summits of the mountains a- 
Todnd Glen-Avin, and no other place in the 
world that 1 know of. My guide, O. 
McQueen, dedared that he had himself seen 
him; and, by hts description, Fahm appears 
to be no native of fois world, but an occa¬ 
sional visitant, whose intentions are evil and 
dangerous. He is only seen about the break 
of day, and on die highest vhige of the 
mountaki. His is twice as large as 
his whole body beride; and any living 
creature eross foe track over whidi he lias 
passed before foe sun shine upon it, certain 
4eafo is foeconsoepteuce. T& head of that 
person or anitmd^ ivatantly l^ns to 

t rows to an immei^ jdze, aj^^pnally bua^ 
och a disease is r^Uy indoebst to sheep on 
those hdghte, «m in several parts of the 
Mngdom, where foe grounds elevated to 
a great height alMwe foe sea; but in no 
place*^ save Glen-Aaui is Fal^ blamed for 
iU” 
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Nothing Oan be better thkn tliis^ our 
dear Janies, but what were you dream¬ 
ing of when you spoke Of a long I6ch 
in this glen ? Loch-Aven is now 
before our eyes, a stnaU loch of about 
two and a half milO$ in circum¬ 
ference ;—and the lohg dreary glen at 
whose head it lies, with now and 
a lovely spot of peen at ^ in¬ 
fluence of some little tohpeht with the 
Aven, is much more innMWSsive to the 
imagination than any h£e» 

Let us see what Mr Kkk says of ^e 
Highland fairies. He ob^^es, ^at me 
&iries, or good people, are of a middle 
nature between man and angeh ime- 
whatof thenatipreof a eoud^sed^oud? 
and best seen hi twil^t/^ Some of 
them are fed by suckiitt into some 
fine q»iritous liquors, pierce like 
pure oil or air, while others prey on 
grain like crows or In one part of 

the tract, he hints, that they “ eat only 
the aerial and ethereal parts and in 
another, the most spiritbus nmtter 
for prolonging life—“such as aquami^e 
is amoji^ liquids/* Thej? are sometimes 
heard to bake bread, strike bann6^ 
and do such like services within tlm 
little hillocks l&ey haunt.** Their or¬ 
dinary dwellings are any cranie or cleft 
of the earth where the ^ enters; 

for there is no such thing as a pure 
wilderness in the uniyesse." It is. 
now the lot of humanity to labour 
for these abstruse people but befbre 
the earth was so overrun by us, they 
had their own tillage, and the **prent 
of their furrows arc yet to be seen on 
the shoulders.of very! high bills.” 
They remove to other fodgings the 
beginning of each quarter of the year, 
so travelling liil doomsdayand at 
such ^mes, when their cameHom-like 
bodies swim in the air, with bag and 
baggage, seers, and men of second 
siglU, have many terrifying encounters 
wTtli them even on highways,” On 
this account, our author states, that 
the Scottish-Iiish keep diurcli duly 
every first Sunday of Uie quarter to 
hallow themselves, though, be adds, 
they may not perhaps be seen there 
again till the next Their 

houses, invisible to vulgar eyes, 

areJttw am| fair, like Rachland knd 
ptln^cUahted islandj^lmving fir- 
continual lanips,Jind fhes witli- 
fhel to sustain them.” It is re¬ 
markable of all fairies, that their ^pa- 
rel and speech is like that of the peo^ 
pie and country tmdor which they 
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live. Hence in' the Highlands they 
all wear plaids and variegated gar¬ 
ments, and are heturd to speak choice 
Gae^c. They do not^ however, sp^k 
much, and it is by way of whist¬ 
ling, clear not rough.” The fairy- 
women are said to spin very fine— 
to 3ry, to tossue, and embroyder”— 
thefr w^, however, being in pll pro- 
babpty '' curious cobwebs, imiMdpa- 
ble rainbows of a phantastic imitation 
of the actions of more terrestrical mor¬ 
tals." 'Ihey hare‘^aristocratical laws,” 
but no observable religion, and dis¬ 
appear at thS holy name.. Yet not- 
Vrittetanding. this imputation against 
ih/m of want of religion, Mr Kirk 
mentions, ^at a rery young maid, 
who lived near to my lost residence, 
in one night learned a large piece of 
by the frequent repetition of 
H j&6m one of our nimble and cour¬ 
teous spirits, whereof ® mri was pious, 
Ihe rest superstitious ^for I have no 
copy of it), and no person was ever 
heard to rep^t it before, nor was the 
maid capable to repeat it herself. 
Tliey have also many disastrous doings 
of tneir own—as amvocations, figlit- 
ing, gashes, wOunds, and burials, both 
in the earth and air. With respect to 
their procreation, Mr Khk says, “ that 
the air being a body as well as earth, 
no reason can be given why there n)uy 
not be particles of ^ more vivific' spirit 
formed of it for procreation; and if 
our aping darlings did not thus pro¬ 
create, their whole number would bo 
exhausted after a conMderabie si>:iec 
of time.” Though, upon the whole, 
they prefer doing harm to doing good, 
yet they do not all the harm in their 
powr; and though <never perceived 
m be in very great pain, yet are usually 
rather sullen and silent. They arc 
said to have “ many pleasant toyisli 
books; but die o^Kiralion of these pieces 
only appears in some paroxysms of an¬ 
tic coryWtic jollity, as if ravished 
and prompted by a new spirit enter¬ 
ing into them, at that instant, slighter 
and merrier than their own.” Gf the 
they know nothing, “ save col¬ 
lected paroela for charms and counter- 
charms.” They are observetl to dwin¬ 
dle and decay at a c»tain period, all 
about one age. Their weapons are 
never of iron, but of a yellow soft 
flint, shaped like a barbed arrow¬ 
head and as to their skill imarchery, 
Mr Kirk says, that they are not iu- 
fa^ble Bcnjaminitea, bitting at a hair s 
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atifl o]>inioiis of men, of all kinds ami 
dcscrecs of power, that perhaps never 
existed before in this or any other 
c<)uiitry. Poets walk not in the light 
of their own imagination alone—but 
in the light shed around them, by the 
imagination of their brethren. Pecu¬ 
liar as is the genius of each of our 
great living poets to himself—and,op¬ 
posite to each other their sevcraV^lico- 
ries of the art, yet may we' observe 
frf<nu‘Ut gkains and flashes of the one 
in the pages of the other, as they un¬ 
consciously lend or ]>orrow splendour: 
however various tlieir creeds and pro¬ 
fessions of faith, yet are they all priests 
of one religion. 

'riiis stir and communion of tliought, 
h'oling, and passion, is observable 
tliroughout tliat part of our literature, 
which, in former tiim's, was unin¬ 
teresting and contemptible—we mean, 
that poetry which is created by minds 
not ill the first rank of poetical power. 
Our merest versifiers, uow-a-days, 
may be set on an equality with men 
whom a former age considered true 
sous of Apollo—while we have among 
us not a few poetical writers, who, with¬ 
out aspiring to the very hi^hicat honours 
of the art, exhibit a familiar and pro¬ 
found knowledge of tWch of its sub¬ 
ject-matter, and arc permitted, at 
times, to behold glimpses of the glory 
revealed in full only to the mightier 
})rophets. 

Of this interesting class of poets Mr 
Lloyd is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting. He has been, from 
his youth upwards, a student of hu¬ 
man nature, and lie lias studied it in 
the cell of his own heart. He has 
iHscovered for himself many of those 
iiidden founts of feeling, which, in or¬ 
dinary men, often slumber undisturb¬ 
ed through all the years of life. Al¬ 
most all his combinations of thoughts 
and emotions are {leculiar, characteris¬ 
tic, native—so tliatevon those passages 
which, if taken by themselves, might 
seem false or feeble, not unfrequently 
possess a singular charm to tlie reader 
who has formed an acquaintance witli 
the very original mind of the author, 
and acquire force and meafting from 
tile reflection of other passages with 
which tliey ;ire mysteriously allied. 
This volume gives to us, more than 
any other we ever read, the image of 
oua characlKT —a cliaracter, no doubt, 
various and multirunii and perplexing, 
but which is fell irresistibly to be that 
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of a real living man. Wc detect no 
latent design in the poet of artificially 
building up a cliaracter. He never 
tries to impose 5ny belief upon us; 
but bold, free, and unrestrained in liis 
impulses, he writes as he feels, and we 
cannot choose but sympathize with 
him. Though all liis poetry is abinit 
himself, yet is he as for from being an 
Egotist as any man can be, for even 
liis most peculiar feelings are made to 
come home to the hearts of those who 
may never have experienced them, by 
the mysterious power of a common na¬ 
ture. He puts hbi trust in humanity, 
and is therefore not afraid to speak to 
his brethren of mankiiuHif many of 
his sacred and awful emotions; but 
there is a true religious spirit in all his 
confessions, and intimately as he some¬ 
times reveals to us his very soul, and 
the arferies and pulses of it's life, we 
never on any one occasion lose for him 
any share of our respect, but feel as if 
he were bound 'and endeared to us by 
the sadnesses and suflerings of wliich 
so noble and powerful a nature par¬ 
takes, in as full and overflowing mea¬ 
sure as the humblest of ourselves. He 
who merely diM into the volume, may 
chance to be ofesnded by quaintnessos, 
obscurities, and metaphysical distinc¬ 
tions, but we thmk that no person can 
read it through, (and it is no unuspal 
thing, we hope, to read a book through) 
without a very high opinion of Mr 
Lloyd's intellect, and a very kiruF opi¬ 
nion of his heart. Other thoughts of 
more solemn mood will also arise du¬ 
ring its perusal—of which we hardly 
know how to speak ; for they spring 
from tile contemplation of a sjurit too 
often disordered, distracted, and be¬ 
wildered in the multitude of the 
thoughts within it, and delighting as 
it were to gaze too intently on its own 
agonized workings, nay, even at times 
seemingly anxious to aggravate rather 
than to felicve its own strange and in¬ 
comprehensible sufterings. The heart 
of man is a holy thing. And there 
are certain sanctities of our nature 
which would secni' to be violated if 
touched by the hand even of the kindest 
critic, which may yet be thrown open 
to the world by the heart in which 
they dwell, graced and guarded by 
that spirit of poetry and of passion in 
which they live, and have llieir awful 
being. There are many such revela¬ 
tions in this book—of suherings that 
carry with them looks and sighs of a- 
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dreadful einccrity, but for which, it is 
hoped, a cure has been, or soon will 
be found in that sam^ profound depth 
of feeling and of passion, in whose 
darkness they hare been engendered. 

But now tnat we have ventured to 
say this much of the man Us he is seen 
in the poet, we shall quote, a$ an 
illustration of otir meaning, a poem 
which, while it is full of tenderness 
and beauty, and must touch every 
parent's heart, will not fail to give 
dark intimations of a dim and dreary 
and disturbed desolateness of soul, 
which even tlie infantine innocence and 
affection, which Mr Lloyd^o bright¬ 
ly recognizes and so pr^oundly feels, 
is yet powerless to dieer, or to illumi¬ 
nate. No man better uia'derstands^the 
mystery of exceeding' love ^than this 
writer. From the depths of all our 
domestic affections and joys, sorrow 
and sadness is for ever breathing up; 
and it often depends on the state of 
our souls, wliile we are gazing on what 
we most dearly love, whether it strike 
bliss or agony through our being. 
Fear and terror seem to watch by the 
bed-side of in^ncy; and the sleeping 
smiles of the innocent and the beauti¬ 
ful can send us, in one moment, into 
the imagined darkness of death and 
the grave. % 

to my ChUdren, Wfiiien under the 

Jnfiuenct of great DepreUwn if 
Jimc, 1B19. 


Heu! quam minus est reliquis veisari, 
quam vestrum meminisse. 

My babes, no more I’ll b^old ye, 

Idttlc think ye how he ye once lov’d, 
Your father who oft did entbld ye. 

With all tha# a parent e’er proved, 


How with many a pang he is saddened, 
How many a tear he has shed, 

For the eight human blossoms that gladden’d 
Hia path, and his table, and bed. 

None knows what a fond parent smothers, 
Save he who .a parent has bctriy 
Vfho once more, in hia daughters, their mo- 

In his boys has his own image seen i 

And who—Can I finish my story ? 

Has seen them alf shrink from his grasp i 
Departedo^g^rown of his glory, 

no children to clasp 

dear names 1 have utter’d, 

V the most sacred caresses, 

frolicksome nothings I’ve mutter’d, 
/ In a mood that sheds tears while it blesses; 


By the kisses so fond 1 have given, 

By the plump little arm’s cleaving twine, 
• By ie bright eye, whose language was hea¬ 
ven, 

By the rose on the check pressed to mine ; 


By its warmth tha- seemed pregnant whh 
spirit 

By the little feet’s fond interlacing. 

While others pressed forward to inlicrit 
The place of the one thus embradng; 

By the breast that with pleasure was trou** 
bled. 

Since no words were to speak it availing $ 
Till the bliss of the heart was redoubled 

smiles on the lips ’twas exlialing ; 

By the girl, who, to sleep when con&ign’d. 
The promised kiss still recollected; 

And no sleep on her pillow could find, 

If her fauier’s farewel were neglected ; 

Who asked me, when infancy’s terrors 
Assail’d her, to sit by her bed ; 

And for the past day’s little errors 
Qn my cheek tears of penitence shed. 

By those innocent tears of repentance. 

More pure e’en than smiles without sin. 
Since 4hey mark with what delicate sentence 
Chddhood’s conscience pronounces witliim 
By the dear little forms, one by one. 

Some in beds closely coupled h^-sleep^ 
mg, 

While the cribb’d infant nestled alone— 
Whose heads at my coming all peeping, 
Betrayed that the pulse of each heart 
t)f my feet’s stealing fall knew the speech} 
While ali would not let me depart, 

Till the kids was bestowed upon each f 
By the boy, whfl^, when walking and musing. 
And thinking myself quite alone. 

Would follow tlie path 1 was chusing,— 
And thrust his dear hand in my own ; 
(Joy more welcome because tinexpected. 

By all this fond store of delights. 

Which, in sullen mood, had 1 neglected, 
Every curse with which Heaven requites. 
Were never sufficient for crushing 
A churl so malign and hard-hearted) 

But by the warm tears that are gushing, 
*As 1 think of the joys that are parted ; 
Were ye not as the rays that are twinkling 
On the waves of some clear haunted stream. 
Were ye not as the stars tliatare sprinkling 
Night’s firmament dark without them ? 
My forebodings then hear!—By each one 
Of the dear dreams through which 1 hava 
travell’d, 

The cup of enjoyment frorn none 
Can I take, till die spells, one by one, 
IVhich }iave 'wither'd ye ally be uurax^clVd* 

No poet that ever lived would be 
disgraced by such lines as these—so 
tender, pathetic, and passionate—so 
filled wUh the joy and grief—the 
sinkings and the soarings of a human 
soul surrounded by all the perturbing 
sanctities and felicities'of life. 

There is a poem, if possible, yet 
more affecting, entitled Stanzas,— 
let the reader determine ^ their title." 
Here the poet gives free vent to 
many feelings of indefinite misery, 
and in the worked-up hox)elcftsncsB of 
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his self-tormenting spirit longs to fly 
from the voices and faces of men^ and 
to bury himself in the refuge of soli¬ 
tude and desolation. There is more 
poetry in this wild production than in 
any thing else of his w'e have read— 
the language is richer, and the versifi¬ 
cation sometimes rushes on with a pre- 
rupt grandeur. The opening is^nely 
impassioned- ^ 

Oh, that a being in this latter time ^ 

laved such as poets in their witching lays, 
Feigned were llieir demi-gods in nature’s 
prime I 

The Dryad sheltered from notm’s scorch¬ 
ing rays. 

By leafy canopythe Naiad’s days ' 
Stealing by gently wedded to some spring, 
In pure connatural essence; while the haze 
Of twilight in the vale is lingering, 

The Oread from mountain*top the suQ-iise 
welcoming. 

Oh, diat a man might hope to pass his life, 
Where through Ume, beech, and alder, 
the proud sun 

His leafy grot scarce visited-where strife ' 
Is known notto absolve—to impeach 
him none 

His moral life, and that of nature, one s— 
Where fragrant thyme, and crisped heath- 
bells prank 

The ground, all memory of thu world to shun, 
And piercing, while his cars heaven’s mu¬ 
sic drpnk, 

Nature’s Y>r<jfoundest depths, the God of 
Nature thank. 

After a few more stanzas of similar 
aspirations, he exclaims. 

My God! this world’s a prison-house to some; 
And yet to those who cannot prize its 
treasure, 

It will not suffer them in peace to roam 
Far from its perturbation and its pleasure. 
No! though ye make a compact with its 
measure— 

Except to oije or two by fortune blest !■— 
*T will only mock yoyr efforts; fiius your lei¬ 
sure, 

Yielded to her, becomes a sad unrest 
It pays the fool the least that worships her 
the best- 

Yet, on the other hand, if ye forego 

Her haunts, and all her trammels set aside, 
Thoi^h 'tis her joy ungratefully to throw 
Scorn on her .slaves, her vassals to deride— 
Uewers of wood, drawers of water,” plied 
With daily drudgery know tliis trutli full 
well— , 

She wilWrom pole to pole, throi^h time and 
tide. 

Still follow you with persecuting spell. 
And by her whispers foul, make solitude a 
heU. 

Therefore brea’thed I tliis prayer, tliat, as in 
years 

Hong parted, beings were supposed to live 


Exempt from human tiesfrom human 
tears, 

And liuman joys ;—endowed with a rft> 
prieve 

From friends to flatter, or foes to forgive; 

So it might fare with me 1—Oh, Liberty, 

I ask for thee alonewith tliee to weave 

Quajnt rhymes, to breatlie the air, were 
heaven to me; 

To dream myself the only living thing, save 
thee! 

When Heaven has granted thought and 
cneigy. 

Passion, Imagination, Fancy, Love, 
Pleasures and pains, hopes, fears, that will 
not die, 

’Tig surely hard to be condemned to rove 
In a perpetual wilderness; to move 

Unbledt by freedom, and humanity 
1 blame not those for whom the world hatii 
wove. 

Spells that to tliem are best reality— 
Some are there ’twill not serve, nor yet will 
let them fly, 

OK! for an island in the boundless deep I 

Where rumour of the world might never 
come; 

Oh ! tor a cave where weltering waves might 
keep 

Eternal music!— round which, night- 
winds roam 

Incessanfly, mixed with the surging foam; 

And from their union bring strange sounds 
to birth 

Oh, could I rest in such an uncouth home. 

No toes except the elements the earth. 
The airthough sad, I’d learn to make 
with them strange mirth. 

I’d learn the voices of all winds that are ; 

The music of all waters; and the rude 
Flowers of this isle, altliough botli ** wild 
and rare,” " 

Should be by me with sympa^iy endued. 

I would have iovers in my solitude ; 

Could animal being be sustain’d, the mind 
Such is her energy, would find all good; 

And to her destiny eftsoons resigned. 

In solitude would learn tlm infinite to find. 

Oh ! thou first Cause, thou giver of each 
blessing, 

E’en were 1 cursed, so vain a thing I’m not 
As to suppose nothiuff is wortli possessing ; 

That misery’s the universal lot 
A cold hand lies on me;—a weight;—from 
what. 

Whence, where, or how—boots it not here 
to t<dl: 

1 only wish that I could be foigot, 

And that I might inherit some small cell. 
With blessings short of heaven, and curses 
short of helL 

There follow this, some stanzas that 
to us are very obscure—not in the 
conception, which is good, but in the 
expression, which is iiiiperfiict. These 
we omit, and go on to where the poet 
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describes tlic mind’s gradual change 
from cxtrcmest misery to dreary des¬ 
pondence. 

But, let hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years pass by, 

A sullen acquiescence tlien succeeds, 

And the first proof of future’s sanity - 
Is, that the nund its own condition heeds: 
Though it be choaked with thorns, and 
clogged with weeds, 

A parent’s fondness still it ’gins to feel 
For Its own creations ; and to this succeeds 
Strongest imagination the barbed sted 
From foes has pierceil too deep for other 
men to heal. 

Ko ! still betwixt him and his fellow men 
The irrepassible gulph, when once passed, 

gapes ^ . 

Yet, tliough his thoughts, that creep as in a 

The slimy insect, e’ert in all their shapes 
Have nothing reconciling, yet escapes 
Nought Uiat is harmful; like tlic bloated 

toad, 

They arc dark, Uicy are dreary, loathsome : 
human apes 

Thence deem them poisonous: they are a 

weary load ; , , ^ 

And not the less since undeservedly bestow- 

ed. 

In siicb condition of mind, no won¬ 
der that the poet’s song is dismal. 

Like die lorn harp of Tara on the walls. 
Swept by the invisible breathings of the 

wind, , . m t 

When as diat harp had ceased m Tara s 

halls, , 

To pour the fsoul of harmony rcnn a— 
That tells lus fate. Strange melodies as. 

signed , . 

To it, harsh discord seem to tlie ears oi 

all :• • . . 

Yet not a note doth breathe from it design- 

To give a pang : it mayn’t be musical 
Well may a shattered lyre, a shattered bard 
befall. 


Tones untranslateablc should it discourse, 
When by its master touched ; oh, deem 

Because ye ^now them not, and think tliem 
hoarse, 

That in those tones no mystery may be. 
Such as unravelkd might give hannony 
To its wild cadences I —Then let mm 
sing; 

And thou^i his song please not. yet stiU it 

he ,11 

Feels, while it floats around, as ^though a 

w'ing . , 

Protected him with tremulous faint o er- 

shadowiug, 

’Tis more than naked skies, and naked stars, 
’Tis more than Heaven’s canopy bestows, 
’Tis more tuan storms, and elemental wars. 


And murky clouds, wiiuls, rain, sleet, 
hail, and snows, 

Think not tliat I blame these. They arc 
not my foes. 

I seek communion, covet sympathy. 

E’en with their wildest moods :—tlicy suit 
my woes— 

I meant to say when souls from agony 
A little respite feci, souls will self-question- 
be. ’ 

And noW^ oh God i e’en let my wish once 
more, 

Ere this lay cease, be to thy love con * 
fessed. 

Grant me to vegetate on sonic v. iid shore ; 

Since I cannot be hnppy, a-* tlie best 
I e’er can hope to lie, let lume own breast 
Be to itself its sole conqwnion ;—tlu:re. 
Though much of ivrctchedness, and mueli 
unrest 

Be housed, at least there need be no des- 
pai^ 

From that which I once deemed h>U 
source of curclcsi care ; 

After a few more stanzas, full oi' 
the same wretchedness, and the sunu' 
aspirations, the iioct thus concludes 
his prayer and his confession. 

Once more, oh Fatlier, hear !—Tliy will is 
power! 

Act, thy decision is ;—all, all is thine !— 
The pangs that shake me, bodbgs that de¬ 
vour, 

Both how I agonize, and how I pine. 

Thou knowest well; and tliough eaeh fal¬ 
tering line 

Of mine betray aflliction’s cleaving cav-c, ^ 
Thou knowest well the torments that are 
mine 

As far exceed the pictures of my verse. 

As atoms are exceeded by the universe. 

Lays such as these might then seem rounde- 
lays. 

And niadrigalij, compared to trutli’s plain 
ill cine, 

To elegies, to epitiiihs, on days. 

On friends, on departed like a beam 
Of summer, or the lightning’s trackless 
gleam : 

Oil, tlien, my humble ])rayer do not deny 
If I implore, or that the feverish dream 
Of life might end, or tliat in liberty 
Forgotten I might live, since unwept J must 
die. 


We have already said, that poetry 
such as this, when, as in the pre¬ 
sent case, wc feel it to be the bitter 
language of Buftering, is too sacred to 
be subjected to criticism. ^ Bu! we are 
not now'acting the part of a critic, but 
of a friend, which every one must be 
to Mr lioyd, who reads this volume 
with a thinking and a .feeling lieart. 
It is deeply to be deplored, when so 
tine a nature becomes, us it were, 
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hound to unhappincRs by a kind of 
self-willed and infatuated attachment. 
Misery^-with this poet, is a passion; the 
life of his very intellect seems to move 
in misery. The wild combinations 
which an imaipnation, often pervert- 
f'd, is constantly fonning, and making 
to pass before his soul, like the end¬ 
lessly varied clouds and gliihimvings 
of a rueful sky, present food?^o his 
restless and energetic intellect; and he 
becomes u troubled speculator on the. 
luHiiite varieties of his own distressful 
being. At last pleasure, or something 
at least ])artiiking of the character of 
gratiiication or indulgence, grows out 
of this habit—spell a mind would not 
be traiKpiil, even if it could; and to 
it (juiet would be'like a calm at sea, 
so wearisome and soul-killing to the 
inaritier who feels liirnselfuliveonly in 
g-'les and in storms. All Air Idoyd’s 
jioetry, even his very earliest compo¬ 
sitions, exhibit traits of this disposi¬ 
tion of mind; wc think wc see it 

making the food it feeds on,” till, at 
last, it has shewn itself in the poems 
■we have now ([uoted, in Lamentable 
and-pernicious strength, a strength, to 
be sure, uiiuble to wx-aken an intellect, 
by nature both powerful and acute, but 
which, we fear, may have done sad, 
though, WTO trust, not irremediable 
injury to his capacity of untroubled 
happiness. 

It IS not for US' to say, what may be 
in the power of men of genius, by na¬ 
ture too liable to the impression of 
nulancholy or despairing thoughts, to 
do for tlieiiKselvos, or 3 'et, what cheer¬ 
ing and healthful iiujmlses may 
come to them without—from tlic face 
of nature, and the bosom of human 
life. It is ccrl'un, that whatever the 
gfueral tenor of our lives may have 
been, all men have knowm seasons of 
c-ilm and happiness. We have evi- 
lience, then, that wx* ourselves are ca¬ 
pable of haiipincas, and wc only want 
io know how tliose seasons were 
brought on, and liow they were dis¬ 
persed. If'Mje clear, beyond doubt, 
that they were tlie eflcct of circum¬ 
stances, iiulependeut of our will, wc 
can draw from them no favourable 
conclusions of our future life. It was 
ha])piness wliicli W'e received and de¬ 
parted from us. But if our souls tell 
us, that some "part, at least, of our 
jieacelul t'nb»y**aaits we owed to our¬ 
selves, it is possible that die same in- 
tiuciice or controu! wliich wc iheu ex¬ 


erted over our life may still be within 
our power; and by discoveritig how 
that controul, or that unintended un¬ 
conscious influence was exerted, wc 
may exert it again consciously, power¬ 
fully, and more durably. Surely, if 
this poet, and others like him, so much 
in love with mournful and depressing 
dreams, were to attempt cultivating 
happiness with the same passion witli 
which they seem to cleave unto mi¬ 
sery, they might almost transform their 
natures, and see as many more pros¬ 
pects of cheerfulness and joy than or¬ 
dinary men, as the^ now see of des¬ 
pondency and ^ef. ’ 

We conceive that few men arc more 
likely to have a certain portion of their 
happiness in their own power than such 
a writer as this, if he would but exert 
that power, for besides thfc fineness of 
all ‘his sensibilities, and tlie vigour 
of Ids intellectual faculties, few 
seem to have had so many self- 
experiences. Now, men arc not in¬ 
dividually governed by com'mon expe¬ 
rience. That common belief wliich 
we share w'ith all men is scarcely be¬ 
lief at all, in our own case. Our con¬ 
viction deserts us when we begin to 
act; the evidence which we beheld 
dearly, is suffused and clouded over, 
as soon as action or expectation begin 
to stir up in our bosoms the motions 
of passion or of power. The wisdom 
which we hold in common with others, 
and the wisdom hy which we must re¬ 
gulate ourselves, seem quite differenf 
in kind. Tliey are quite distinct at 
least, in their authority; and in the 
manner in which they arc produced iii 
our minds. Those observations, opi¬ 
nions, judgments, which seem to com¬ 
pose a system of prudence, an entire 
economy of life, established among 
men, and which we receive in part ol' 
our common inheritance, seem yet to 
surrender us up unto all the perils, dil- 
ficultics, and trials of life, os unwisi 
untaught, and ignorant, as ii’ wo could 
apprehend no knowledge but what we 
draw from life itself. And yet the 
wisdom, when it is acquired, seems the 
same again ; and wx‘ can but add our 
experience of life to the experience of 
all generations. It does seem indeed, 
then, to be a law of our own minds, 
that our belief for ourselves must be 
drawm from our own life—that the 
trutli which we knew for olliers wx- 
do not know for ourselves, till we have 
studied ji with jdei*'’'ure ami pain— 
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that the knowledge wc accepted in 
transmission from others, has no ap¬ 
plication to our own life, till our life 
itself has, by reproducing it, made the 
application—yielding to it evidence, 
and dothing it with power which it 
could no otherwise possess. 

Poetry of this character, filled with 
the self^experiences of ». pure and high 
nature, will be cherished as a sacred 
possession, in every he£^t that is not 
afraid to look life in the face. There 
is not a man breathing, whose faculties 
and affections have heart expanded and 
tried, that has not images and emo¬ 
tions in the secret cliamber's of his 
bosom, dim] threatening, and teriible. 
Few poets have had th6 ^fcotirage, per¬ 
haps the power, to gJffiple with such 
thoughts, and subject them to the 
fetters of w6rds—to the power of their 
art. Mr Lloyd, we have said, has 
dared to do this—while we peruse his 
passionate communinga with his soul, 
we are thereby made more distinct* 
ly acquainted with our^ own; yet at 
times we cannot help feding regret that 
such a mind should have known mi¬ 
serable thoughts so well tobcenabled 
thus agitatingly to paint them-«and, 
our hearts fep with delight within 
us whenever the poet comes before uS 
in his gladness, and. shews that, ac¬ 
quainted as he is with grief, he equally 
well understands the beauty and de-^ 
light, both of the natural and moral 
world. * 

We rejoice, therefore, to conclude 
our notice of Mr Lloyd's poetry, 
with some specimens, of a mild¬ 
er—a happier character. There is a 
great deal of happiness jn this volume, 
and much tender and profound enjoy¬ 
ment of human life. We may guess 
what joy all the best affections of our 
nature, must yield this most amiable 
poet, from some of those pious strains, 
in which he mourns over the passing 
away from earth of those he had loved 
and honoured. The sonnets on the 
death of his mother's mother,—written 
in youth,—ate all of them exceedingly 
beautiful. No relation betweeq human 
beings iu this life, is ipore solemn and 
affecting to a young heart, than that 
which prompted these effusions. To 
a young and happy child, there is felt, 
unknown perhaps to itself, a rev^ential 
awe, for the stillness, the purity, ami 
the sanctity of Old Age sitting solemn¬ 
ly before it like a being scarcely be¬ 
longing to its bright and gladsome 


world, and yet looking down upon it 
from morning to night, with a coun¬ 
tenance of benignity and love. A 
child feels in the gray hairs, and saint¬ 
ly calm of her whom its own mother 
reverences, a power that tempers 
mirth,—deepens happiness, and calms 
the overflowng of tears. These are 
feelifj^s which from a good heart 
will nevsr pass away—and lie whose 
own head may be getting gray, will 
think on the aged saint long buried in 
the grave, with all the undiminished 
reverence that filled his boyish heart, 
when he knelt in prayer at the feet of 
the breathing image, or hoard from her 
pale lips the words of. eternal life. 
SONNEJ VIII. 

My Bible ! scarcely dare I open thee! 
Remembering bow each eve I wont to give 
Thy due texts hoUly, while She did live. 
The pious Woman !—What tho’ for the 
meek 

Thou treasurest ghid tidings, still to me 
Of her T lov'd thou dost so plainly speak. 
Arid kindling virtue dost so amply tell 
Of her most virtuous,‘that 'twere hard toquell 
The pang which thou wilt wake! Ycl 
hallow'd book, 

Tho* for a time my bosom thou wilt nring. 
Thy great and precious promises will bring 
Rest consdladon 1 Come then, 1 will look 
In thy long-clasped volume, tiierc to iind 
Haply, tho’ lost her form, my best friend’s 
mind t 

SONNET IX. 

When from my dreary home I first mov’d 
on, 

After my Friend was in her grave-elotlies 
drest, 

A dim despondence on my spirit prest. 

As all my pleasant days were come and gone t 
Strange whispers parted from tli* entombing 
clay. 

The thin air murmur'd, each dumb ob¬ 
ject spake. 

Bidding the overwhelmed bosom ache: 
Oftdid 1 look to Heaven, but could not pray! 
“ How shall I leave thee, quiet scene 
said I, 

** How leave the passing breeze that loves 
to sweep 

“ The holy sod where iriy due footsteps 
creep ? 

“ The passing breeze ? ’Twas She! 7hc 
Friend pass’d by I” 

But the time came; the passing breeze I 
left; 

Farewell!” I sigh’d, and seem’d of all 
bereft! 

SONNET XL 

As o’er the embers oft I cower. 

When my‘tir’d spirits^ rest, and my heart 
swells 

Lull’d by domestic quiet, Mcm’ry dwells 
On that blest tide, WJien thou the evening 
hour 
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Didst gladden: while upon th* accustom’d 
chair 

I look, it seems as if Thou wert Still there: 

Kirtlcd in snowy* apron thy dear knees, 

Propt on the fenderM iieardi my fancy sees. 

O'er which exchaugmg souls we wont to 
bend t 

And as I lift my head, thy features send 
A cliccring smile to me—but, in its flight. 

O’er my rain-pelted sash, a blast of yight 
Sweeps surlily ! starting, my fan^*fre^^ 

To the bleak dwelling wher^’^y-'iSoId 
corse sleeps! 

SONNET 

When Thou that agonized Saint dost see 
Worn out, ami trembling on the verge of 
<lcath. 

Murmur meek praises with convulsed 
breath, 

And sanctify each rending agony, 

Deeming it a dim Minister of Grace 
Medicinal, and stealing her from all 
That subtly might her Jing’riiig spirit 
thrall; , ' 

When Thou dost read in her unearthly face, 

Tlow 3he doth keep in thaiikful quietness ' 

Her patient soul, dar’st Thou thy be*t 
Friend deem 

As One deceiv'd by a most idle dream ? 

Ah, surely no ! if Thoif at all possess 
A humanized heart; e’en if thy mind “ 

Hate not the only hopes of humankind I 
Wc should Aave to give ^tiffany more 
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light inspired by the sweet aspect 
of earth and heaven;—^and which 
awakens, in a moment, in the reader’s 
mind, tmina of imagery without end, 
and sad tihough'delightful dreams of 
the day^ geme by. Of this character 
is tfie |blIowing composition. 

SONNET XIX. 

26/?i March 1803. 

Thou cottage gleaming near the tuft of trees, 

• Thou teH’^t of joy more than I dare believe 
Falls to the lot of man ; where Fancy sees 
(For credulous Fancy still her dreams 
will weave) 

Him whose low fate no restless cares de¬ 
ceive^ 

Blest by ^ur smiles, pure j^the mountain 
,, breeze; 

t Love, Peace,“ Hqzuillty, whose ministries 
^ Give all that ^ppiest mortals can roceiyc. 
^Yon sun-tipt grove’s embosom’d AatlrtOny, 
As fades tile splendour of depMng day,' 
Swells on my ear most like the^lbinstrelsy 
Which from thy,inmate’s pipo shall bear 

The. soul of.bijn wfei^stens^ till he hear 
Sounds ^at ^gotten tear. 

one other of the 

_A.'f i«? . .» • •. . . 


ii^^avery thing it ought 
. .'."-ii SONNET XXIH. 


quotations, before we could tionv^ tx) ^rheie is I know riot what witiVm my breast, 
our readers a complete or faitnM . Which, wh^n these days of vernal beauty 


character of these interesting poexn^ 
But ^ve have shewn them enough^ to 
moke them desire to see more;—and 
if they really love poetry, they will not 
be satisfied till they peruse the volume. 
It contains much description of ex¬ 
ternal nature; and description, too, 
everywhere full of intelligence and 
feeling, of all her beauties and subli¬ 
mities. ^ ^ 

There is at all times, too, a deep,—or 
a delicate—or a tender moral feeling, 
blended with the mere joyfulness com¬ 
municated through senses keenly alive 
to impressions from without—and such 
fci iing, though always true to nature, 
is, at the same time, almost always 
chiiracteristic of the very original miud 
of this poet. There are few or no com¬ 
mon-place things in JMr JJoyd’s ver¬ 
ses, certainly none in his sentiment,— 
and if in description some do occur, 
they are in general saved, from our 
dislike, by something ingenious in 
thought, or tender in emotion, being 
unexpectedly connected with them. 

Sometimes there occurs an unam¬ 
bitious, unpretending sopnet, which 
seems breathed out in a happy 
moment, from n heart filled with dc- 
VOr.. VL 


^ come, • ^ 

Excited tny arderft sentioiehts to roam 
For happiness by mortals not possess’d j 
The song, of birds, the lawn whose soft green 
vest 

Is prank’d wkh spring-flowers; tlie trans¬ 
lucent foam 

Of yon deer stream that winds around my 
* V home, * * 

Whose mossy banks my tottering babes have 
press'd 

With ddly joy: the hills aerial height 
Piled in the sutrimerskiesof cloudlessblue. 
And faintly batiied with like^rulean hue. 
So raise my soul, that, when she shares the 
sight, 

Whp doubles every charm slie loves to 
view. 

My o’crcharg'dheart is troubled with delight- 
We conclude our extracts with a tew 
lines from a little poem quite of a dif¬ 
ferent character from almost any other 
of Mr Lloyd’s productions. In it, he 
escapes from himself, and turns on a 
friend every way worthy of them, all the 
kindly regards of his kindly nature a- 
wakened, by one of those Jittle inci- . 
dents in the intercourse of life, which 
genius enables sensibility to remember 
for ever. The poem is entitled, Lines 
on an Hour-glass, addressed to Miss 
II- W - 
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(For aB this toy, the welcome ^est 
Of buoyant mirth or languid care. 

Doth solemn thoughts to one suggest, 

And to the other solace bear,-** 

So she, disinterested friend, 

Has smiles for joy, for sorrows sighs; 

Thoi^h sdll her inward feelin^^ tend 
With sacred grief to sympa&ze). ^ ^ 

V Oh, may no present hour, ^red , 

In gioom, a prayw for change draw for^ I 

Yet each successive hour, inspired 
By hope, excjced die l^t in worth: 

May fancy wreathe around this toy 
Blooms stolen from the Elysian clime; 

And Peace, the monitor of joy. 

Brood on the tiranquil lapse of time ! 

These sands, that fall in silent showers. 

To theirsource we tom once more ^ 

May friendship so for thee the hburs 
Of youth, in distant age psdote T* ' 

Oh, H^et, thoughtless oif Uiy power! i 
And immble, wful glas<(, like dtee. 
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The highest blessing thou dost shower 
Unconscious of thy destiny. 

E'en as this toy, that through life's span 
The quick illapse of time revealed, 

Doth bung prime benefits to man*- 
TUI Time to Eternity doth yield ; 

So of the virtues' holy train. 

Disinterested love shall call 
For Heaven's most gratulattng strain— 
TtH^self be lost!—God all in all 1 

We 'fto not think ao well of our¬ 
selves, as to hdieve that many read¬ 
ers of poetry would take the cha¬ 
racter of this work, merely on our 
authority; neither do we think so 
poorly of others, as to believe that 
many readers of poetry can have perused 
these extracts, without a deep iinpres- 
* sioii of their beauty, and the highest 
opinion of Mr Lloyd's taste, sensibili¬ 
ty, and genius. 
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We think that all Uberal will 

speak with respect of those Institutions, 
literary and philosophicf^, . which, of 
late years, have been fbrmed in the 
Metropolis and other ports of the eth- 
pire. They owe their exi^nce to 
generous and honourable spirit—to a 
desire among the wealthy of an en¬ 
lightened country to dve encoufhge- 
mentj from their wealth, to those sci¬ 
ences and arts, which are'^at once tlie 
intellectual ornaments of a people, and 
the means of their highest civilization. 
The Libraries and Collections which 
belong to ^ those estabiishments, for 
the foundation and support of ^ich 
tlie members* feel themselves repaid 
by the right of access rehun, are 
a permanent service renwed to know¬ 
ledge, and, if maintained with the 
spirit in which they have been begun, 
may give a national dignity to such 
Societies. 

The repositories of knowledge can 
bear but one character, nor is their 
purpose open to perversion. But an¬ 
other purpose which has been connected 
with i^ost all these Institutions, and 
which has been held to form a most 
important part of their plan—namely, 
the immediate communication and 
diffusion of knowledge by public lec¬ 
tures—though equally honourable to 
the spirit of the institutors, is more 
jdMoult to carry into useful effect, and, 
in our opinion, exceedingly open to 
misapplication. 

A library stands in silence. Those, 


who do not desire to consult it for in¬ 
struction, do not visit it. But a pub¬ 
lic, discussion invites an audience; and 
if an audience will not come together 
for earnest instruction, ^such instruc- 
ti(m must be found as will bring them 
together. It seems undeniable, that 
the experiment of such courses of pub¬ 
lic instruction, in the mixed assem¬ 
blies of populous commercial towng, 
necessarily includes much hazard. It 
is hard to. say, that, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, they can be of very great 
utility^ and they run a great risk of 
d^ading the character of instruction. 
The lectures delivered in the seats of 
learning, by professors discharging to 
the puWid the functions of their high 
office, are grave and severe instruction 
to students gatliered together from all 
quarters of the country to devote to 
study, with all the ardour of their 
youthful faculties, several entire years 
of their life. They are a body united 
for this sole purpose, and submitting, 
for its sake, to an established authori¬ 
ty of discipline, as well as an authori¬ 
ty of reverence, residing in the scat of 
learning, in the persons of their teach¬ 
ers, and the ancient renown of the 
place. From the character and effica¬ 
cy of such instruction, nothing can be 
adduced in probability of the success 
of the scheme of which we would now 
speak—neither can absolute conclu¬ 
sions be drawn against it,—only it 
must be at once admitted, that this 
purpose of instruction cannot be the 
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Hottentots live in small huts dispersed over 
the valley, to each of which was attached a 
plot of ground for raising vegetables.^ 
7'heir houses and gardens were very neat 
und comfortable, numbers of the poor in 
England not so good, and few better. Such 
the Hottmtots as cbusc to leant a trade, 
are paid for their labour as soon as tibey can 
earn wages. Some Itire themsdves out to 
the neighbouring farmers; others jtnalc#, 
mats and brooms for sale, some breed poul¬ 
try, and others find means to mbdst by 
their cattle, sliccp, and horses. There ap¬ 
peared no violent z&d on the part of the 
missionaries to swell the catalogue of Chris¬ 
tian converts. Their first meat object 
eeemed to be, to make men i^py, that 
they might afterwards become virtuous.*’—# 
Barrow’s Travels, y(d« 1, pp. 308, 9, 10^ 
ll* , , ^ 

Nothing can be more encouraging 
to settlers than such a picture. Here 
are a few men opposed by the govern** 
nient then in being, meeting with 
e\'cry difficulty, and sharing every ob» 
loquy, und yet triumphing over all hy 
their patience and perseverance. 
havek ourselves visited this Moravian 
village, and have fi>und Mr Barrow's 
description most exactly verified. No¬ 
thing can equal the cleanliness of the 
missionary houses, rendered, perhaps^ 
more strikin'!^ and acceptable from the 
contrast with the filthy add comfort¬ 
less habitations of the Dutch boor. , 
The Zuure Veldt appears to be the 
part of the colony where the new Eng¬ 
lish settlers are to be fixed. All ac¬ 
counts concur in representing this as 
one of the most fruitful parts of the 
colony. Since the Cape regiment h^ 
been withdrawn from the frontier^ 
the Kaffers have made frequent and 
destructive incursions nlong these lux¬ 
uriant though now almost desertetl 
tracts. However, there is little to be 
dreaded from this barbarous people> 
should the country be well^stocked 
with British fanners. Though a cruel, 
the Kaffers are a cowardly peopjle; 
and the military efibrts that are at this 
moment directed against them by the 
coiouial government, will doubtless 
drive them beyond the frontier of the 
colony, (the great fish river,) and de¬ 
ter them, we trust cffectusuly, fcM 
breaking treaties whicli they ha^ 
so solemnly pledged, and yet so dial-' 
gracefully infringed. A missionary 
settlement, called Theopolis, has- been 
luU’ly established here belonging to 
the Londcfti Missionary Society. What 
success has attended this recent insti¬ 
tution we do not exactly know; but 
Vot. VI. • 


wc are sorry to see, from the news¬ 
papers, that the common enemy, the 
Kaffers, have made an irruption, and 
stolen away the greater part of their 
cattle. If these marauders are not 
subdued by mam force, there will be 
no end to their excesses. 

Great and increasing as ate the fa¬ 
cilities of tlie Cape, considered in an a- 
gricultural view, there is another point 
most worthy of attention, and which 
we omitted in our former remarkb on 
tliis subject; and that -is, its geogra¬ 
phical situation. Its position on the 
globe is so commanding a feature, that 
the bare inspection of ^ map must at 
pnee prove its importance and value in 
this respect. It has been not unaptly 
called die key to India. As a middle 
station between Great Britain and In¬ 
dia, joying a mild temperature be¬ 
tween fhe extremes of each, the Capo 
is mosjtjadapted to form the habits and 
inure the constitution of the soldier 
for India. Among the recruits sent 
out direct from this country for this 
service, it has been said that not more 
than three out of five are calculated 
upon,: |is likely to he efficient on their 
arrival in India,-and of those who ar¬ 
rive in tolerable health, a great pro¬ 
portion may be expended in the sea¬ 
soning for so hot o climate. But it is 
not only as a nursery for Indian troops 
that the Cape is important. Its cen¬ 
tral situation most peculiarly fits it 
for the purposes of commerce. Its 
distance from New Holland is the voy¬ 
age of three weeks, from Brazil a 
month, from the Wt?st Indies six 
weeks, and two months from the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel.— 
With the east and west coasts of A- 
frica and the adjacent islands, it com¬ 
mands a ready communication at all 
seasons of the year. Strange, how¬ 
ever, to say, that the Cape has only 
been Considered by the East India 
Company as a place of refreshment for 
their homeward-bound ships. The 
agent of the Company at the Cape, it 
is true, exposes occasionally to sale a 
few chests of tea, or bales of muslin 
and nankeen. All the other articles 
come out second hand from England 
at an enormous and extravagant price. 
Surely this is a narrow policy towards 
a colony now decidedly English. “ It 
is a notorious fact,” says a late writer 
on the subject, that the present po¬ 
licy of the Company has given rise to 
a very considerable contraband trade 
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between America and the East Indies. 
Tljjit trade would certainly cease, if 
tlic Americans could come to an In¬ 
dian market at the Cape.” 

We cannot close our remarks, with¬ 
out rev^ting to a subject, which we 
deem pf vital consequence- to the wei- 
fare of this settlai^t; namely, its 
government and , lairs, Whatever 
may be the views fer the of the 
colonial uecretary in this country; 
however encouraging and' practicable 
teay appear the prospects h^ out to 
the settler, still, if the governw at the 
Cape does not enter sseidous^ and sin^ 
cerely into the pnjject, it wifl asshredU 
}y and fatally fkiL- If the matter bf? 
mrced upon the local authorities, how<4 
ever the letter may be preserved, the 
spirit of the jdan wifi be defeated. It 
might indeed seem a matter pre¬ 
cluding doubt, that colonial governors 
should implicitly (hey the wishes, and 
more especially the commands of their 
superiors at h^e.; So unaccustomed, 
howeva-, as these governors are to be 
opposed; so tenilidous of authority, 
and jealom of dictation, as their si¬ 
tuation naturally makes them, pre¬ 
tences will never be wanting to evade 
instructions from this country at aM 
opposing their prejudices or theit 
power. Were the laws of England, 
and a regiikr council estabikhed, in¬ 
stead of the con^ised at^ contradic¬ 
tory laws now in force, and .iht mere 
ipse dixit of the governor, the British 
emigrant might repair to Cspe in 
safety. At present there are few, we 
fear, wlio, having resided my lei^^ 
of time in the colony, wiU not deplore 
the monstrous union of Undefined 
laws and despotic authority. 

Thus far we had written, when a 
. pamphlet ^ was put into our hands, 
mm the pen of Mr Burchell* We 
are most happy in having an opportu¬ 
nity of qualifying our strictures on 
temporary tracts, > by some quotations 
from these able and valuable ** Hints.” 
Mr BurcheD has been for a lengdi of 
time in South Africa and has travel¬ 
led further, we believe, than any other 
Englishman into the interior. There 
are few men better qualified to give in¬ 
formation respecting the Cape.—But 
we shall proceed to our extracts. 

3 The fodlity with which the necessaries 
ft life are procured, has perhaps bqen the 


main cause of that indolence and want of 
energy which is a principal feature in the 
character oMhe present inhabitants of the 
colony; over whom a British endgrant, car¬ 
rying with him the industry and knowledge 
of his own country, would have a thousand 
advanti^QS, and would be the means of 
bringing to li^t the teal resources of the 
country, and of turning to profit many va. 
luabk ploductions, now passed by unob¬ 
served, or ignoranUy suppos^ to be of no 
use. Those who have a family of children, 
of whom at least two or three are old enough 
tobSus^, will Mve many advantages 
from their numbers. The settlers are ad¬ 
vised widi them a moderate stock of 

dothes, sufiident to last them for two or 
diree yeari; sudi medicines as foey may 
judge' ueoessaory; agricultural imd garden 
immemeaw; carpenter’s and smifo’s loots ; 
and whatever manufactured articles tliey 
may think requisite for dotnesfic ilsc ; but 
not to mexanhet dti^selves with any thing 
not essentittlly necessary. A body of etdo- 
nists Would require a large area of land 
fit for fq^ricuUnre and posture. This is 
nowhere to be found within the colony, 
except in the Zmire Veldt (Albany)— 
This tmt is about wghty miles by fifty, as 
measured on a nw, or 100 by fiO of tra- 
veBine dbtance. The Sunday river l>ounds 
it on m west, the ocean on the soutln the 
Grriit Pish river on the east, and tlic in- 
fitted part of the colony on the norths U 
is a beautifid and ddij^tiiil country, varied 
with every diversity of scenery and surface; 
abounding in herbage, wood, and water; 
and having a soil capable of feeding large 
hte of cattle, and producing com and 
vegetables more than sufficient tor the su])- 
ply of a numerous population. The greatest 
part of it is free wood, and may re^ 
Ceive the phmgh or spade immetUateiy. 
Within the first twelvcmontlis a liarvest may 
be reaped; during wliich time, to supply 
immediate want, two or three crops of po. 
tatoes may be raised. ' Here also tlie vine 
may be cultivated with complete access, 
and that lucrative branch ot'agriculture may 
at last be shared by the British. I'o all 
Uiese advantages is superadded the import¬ 
ant one of a line of coast of no less than 100 
miles, &OU 1 which an immediate supply of 
fish may be procured towards tlie siqiport of 
the infant settlement. The Great Fish river, 
at its mouth, is as broad as the Thames be¬ 
low London, but is not navi^ble many 
mfies upwards. A jutty carried out beyond 
the surf would ensure a safe landing for 
boats at most seasons. The fine harbour of 
the ^Tysma admits ships which have sailed 
out with cargoes of timber; and were it 
possible to raise the sunken rocks at its 
mouth, it would be the most eligible spot in 
the whole colony for a town. -To introduce 
the practice of weH-digging would be to 
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double the value of this part of Africa* The 
nearest town is Gtaaift*Reyn6t, whidi bids 
fait to become a considerable place. The 
nearest sea-port is Algoa bay, ilrliere a jutty 
is all that is requirira for making landing 
safe and easy* Here the emigrants should 
tliscmbaTk, and not at Cape Toii^” ^ 

'I'o those of our reodera wito are 
tercated in such matters, we earpeatly 


recommend the perusal of this modest 
and intelligent pamphlet; and we sin¬ 
cerely trust the author may be induced 
by its success to fulfil his promise, of 
drawing up, for the use and guidance 
of emigrants, more detailed instruc¬ 
tions, accompanied by all the informa¬ 
tion and advice essentially necessary 
upon ikvB subject* 


tIF£ or AnI'OVTO tAMBBRTACCI. 

tlie Mistorie' MeimrabVi della iHUia di Bologna da Gaspare Bombacu* 

(CofUiniiiiedjTOJh VoL V. Page 6^.) 


The narrative of the events which 
ibllowcd immediately, er very shotdjv 
after, upon those last recorded, shdl 
be pursY^ in the Words of our histo¬ 
rian. 

Imelda I^mbcrtacci, and Boniface 
tiieremei, equal in birth, in the grac^ 
of person, and in years, to ^ch other, 
became inspired by a reciprocal pas¬ 
sion ; and the obstacles whicli the an*-^ 
dent feud of their parents opposed to 
its pratification, proved only a greater 
ivicitement to their amorous desires, 
'i'he damsel, enflamed and agitated by 
the violence of her new jiaBsion, dis^ 
covered plainly to her lover her heart 
in her looks, and betrayed to him har 
most secret thoughts by the thangete 
of tlte colour in her cheek, as if they 
were paintwl on her countenance* 
The youth, well understanding the 
signs of love, so mucli the more re- 
joietd at these tokens of a reciprocal 
affection, as she was tlie more precious 
to him bath by reason of her birth 
and of her beauty. He, at the same 
time, felt the tonneiu of not being 
able to find means to obtain the entire 
possession of her, on account of the 
mutual hatred of their families, rather 
siiu>thered than extinguishes!; because 
alihough all occasion of offence was 
takuii away by the reconciliation be¬ 
fore lueiititmed, nevertheless tliey (the 
two rival families) still abhorred the 
idea of union* Despairing, therefore, 
to obtain her in the way of marriage, 
and judging, from the mutual tokens 
tlicy liad interclianged, that it depend¬ 
ed only upon him to proceed ^thor, 
ke dcviseil the means of being with 
her as soon as possible, not less in or¬ 
der to satisfy tlie impatience of his 
own j)assion, than that hi; might not 
give time fm* the fidcleness of the fe¬ 
male sex to elude him. The agree¬ 
ment of them wislics, to which no* 


thing is difficult, made fheir path of 
«JonauCt more easy; nor did tlie fear 
of exposing himself to the danger of a 
thousand accidents retard him ; either 
because every one thinks, in such 
cases, that he is tlic favourite of for¬ 
tune, or because the satisfaction of a 
vehem^t passion appears the most 
important object to him who enter¬ 
tains it, and because to evince, in the 
execution of his designs, less daring 
than a woman, is deemed the greatest 
disgrace, and the basest of infamy 
At tine rime and hour resolved ujion, 
Bonifftdo was introduced, with the 
greatest possible secrecy, into the 
cham^r of Imdlda. The supreme 
contentment, theecstacy of joy, which 
they experienced, may be more readily 
imagined than it can be described; 
and I shall say nothing more tlian 
that they would not have exchanged 
their riicn present condition for the 
highest state of felicity ever granted 
to be enjoyed on earth. But contem¬ 
plate a little how easily the designs of 
human creatures are frustrated, and 
with what dose connexion pleasure 
and misery are linked tc^ether! While 
they were thus engaged together, the 
brothers of the damsel, who were dis¬ 
porting themselves for the evening at 
an entertainment in the house of their 
neighbours, the Cacciaremici, ra‘eived 
information of the fact, as is probable, 
from ^omc of those who were most 
bound in honout and duty to have 
kept it secret; and, immediately on 
being advertised of it, they silently 
' broke away from their company, and 
on reaching their owm man^oii, one 
of them laid his hands on a jwignanl, 
the point of whieh he anointed with a 
poisonous unguent, and altogether 
sotriy and on tiptoe, approached the 
chamber-door; oU their opening which, 
Imdda, terrified, fled to the other etui 
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lOcU 


of the apartment, in order to conceal 
herself. ^nifaci 9 had scarce tiifie to 
feel the influence of fear, before he 
found himself assailed on the sudden, 
and, pierced with many wounds, 
breathed (as it were) his soul out in 
the arms of his murderers, who threw 
the body into a water-course ^at ran 
close by the walls of the house, while it 
yet palpitated with the last gM of life. 
It is even to be believed uiat they 
would have done the sanie with their 
own sister, if it were not that either 
they were troubled in tlieir oonsciencos 
by reason of that which they had al^ ^ 
ready committed, ^or else that, haviM 
sought her through the apsrtmen& 
they wepe unable to tod ner, and. 
therefore, not to Ipse time, hastily flew 
to Bologna. As soon as they were 
departed, Imelda, who already trem¬ 
ble at the bare imaginations of the 
event, renting hersdf of having fv- 
bandonea to. his fate the bdoved ob*> 
ject, without whom, life could ofe no¬ 
tong that is desirable to her imagina» 
tion, beatog her bosom, crying 
out upon herself as the cause of so 
great a c^teiity, followed the tratk of 
blood which led her to the spot where 
hex unhappy lover had found, before 
his death, his place of sepulture. 
Thither having descended, and having 
there made &covery of the corpse, 
which yet retained some portion of 
animal heat and motion,, she knelt 
down beside it, and as if it possessed 
the power of sense to imderatand her 
expressions, asked of it to"girene^ 
for her offince in deserting bun while 
alive, with so great tenderness, and 
such abundance of tejirs, that it would 


have excited compassion in any thing 
less inexorable ton death itself; and 
then, throwing upon him to kiss his 
envenomed wounds, and imbibe with 
his life’s blood whatever of his spirit 
might yet linger amid the veins of 
its ancient habitation,—behold! on a 
sudden she felt herself wax faint and 
feeblo, and shortly thereafter lay re¬ 
clined insensible on the bosom of her 
slaughtered lovrar, not suspecting, while 
shehf^^fd her last sigh, that she 
owed her ^ speedy dissolution to any 
o^er cau^ than the vehemence of her 
grief and passion. Next morning the 
event was made public, and related in 
ways according to the interests 
and attadnnents of the relators. Pub¬ 
lic assemblies,, and secret cabals, were 
spread throughout the city, and when 
at last the truth became known, as the 
affair bad reaUy happened, some men 
feared, and others hoped for, the com¬ 
mencement of new contests, as, in each 
individual, a r^ard for his own pri¬ 
vate advancement, or for the public 
weal, was most predominant, N ever- 
theless no immediate rising or com¬ 
motion ensued, both because thr ac¬ 
complices in the deed were at a dij^ 
tance, and because those of the l^am- 
bertacci who remained were satisfied 
with the vengeance taken, by their ab¬ 
sent brethren, while the Gierenui 
could not but entertain the reflection 
that to injury committed by Boni¬ 
facio was deserving of pmushinent; 
and therefore suppose it probable that 
they might not able to excite any 
classes of men in favour of their (luar^ 
rel" 

f To he coniinued^J 


EXTRACTS FROM THE UlSTORlA MAJOR" OF MATTHEW rAUIS, MONK OF 

ST A1.BANS. 

CContinuedfrmn VoL K p, 2Gfl.^ 

I.—TAf Auttwrs liejlecthni on ilte surrendered themselves by degrees to 
Borman Conquest, the influence of religion, and neglcctc'd 

the use of arms; many of tluia as- 
Here then we may beliold the la- suniing the monastic habit; and, some 
mentable overthrow of the realm of at Home, others in tlieir own c(mn- 
England^^ beloved country! whose try, exchanging their temporal lor a 

early ages of their first spiritual kingdom. Many, who still 
^^iuia^fejarbarous in peTson and continued in the world during their 
habit, jMpIKe in manners, and hea- lives, founded churches and inouos- 
thea i^ypeir religion, led their sub- tcrics and treasuries for the poor, and 
jeots *0 victory, and subdued ^eir in short, completed all the good wtirks 
enemies equally by their cunning and of charity, Thd whole island sbinea 
tbfflf valour. But, when they were so refulgent wdth the light of martyrs, 
l!«nverted to the faith of Christ, they confessOr#, and holy virgins, tliat you 
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can hardly enter any considerable 
town without hearing the illustrious 
name of some new saint invoked within 
it. At length, however, charity grew 
cold, and the golden age was convert¬ 
ed into an age of clay: then the works 
of rcdigiou fell into disuse, and (as 
once before happened in the invasion 
of the Danes, so now again in the ex¬ 
pulsion of the English by the men of 
Normandy) the sins of the people 
drew down their own destructiln up¬ 
on theii* heads. For the nobles of the 
lainl, enslaved by their sensual appe¬ 
tites, no longer went early in the 
morning into the churches as Chris* 
tians are wont, but, in their bed¬ 
chambers, and in the arms of their 
wives, beard the matin serviqe and 
masses read over to them in haste by 
some careless priest, and the clerks 
and those in orders were so destitute 
of learning, that one who knew his 
grammar was an object of wonder to 
all the rest. Their potations all made 
in* common, and they wasted whole 
days and nights also, in that sort 
study. They gorged themselves with 
food, and drank dll. they vomited at 
their banquets. However, you are not 
to understand this of all men equally; 
it being well known that many among 
that nation, of all condition and dig¬ 
nities, were pleasing to God. 

II.—7%e return uf one front the Ch*ai>e 
to vuit and adinonish kts Companion 
Helated under the year 1072. 

About this time, there lived in a 
town of Britanny, calle|l Nantes, two 
clerks, who from their boyhood had 
been so knit togethei in the bonds of 
friendship, that, if necessity required 
it, either would have sacrificed his life 
for the other. One day they agreed 
together, that, whichever of the two 
should first die, he shotdd appear 
within thirty days to the survivor, 
whether sleeping or waking, in order 
to certify to him the state of things 
hereafYer, and what is the condition of 
souls after their departure from the 
body; so tliat, being sufficiently in¬ 
formed hereof, he might thenceforth 
know, which of the opinions main¬ 
tained by philosophers, concerning the 
soul, was fittest to be embraced. For 
the Platonist hold that the death of 
the body doth not extinguish the soul, 
but disnfisses it freed, as from a dun¬ 
geon, to God, from whom it sprung; 

while the Ep^ureanscoutraxi wise assert 


tliat the soul, when diamlfSed from the 
body, vanishes away into the air and is 
utterly dissolved; and Theologians, 
holding a still different opinion con¬ 
cerning it, maintain that souls have 
three distinct mansions assigned them 
after the dissolution of the body, one 
in heaven, another in purgatory, and 
the third in hell; and that, as those 
which are in hell shall in no wise be 
saved, so those which are in purga¬ 
tory shall receive mercy. . Now it tell 
out that, shortly after this mutual 
pledge was given and accepted, one of 
the friends departed on a sudden, 
without having confessed, or received 
the Viaticum. The other, who re¬ 
mained olive, thought continually of 
the promise made, but waited for its 
accomplishment till the end of the 
thirty days in vain. ' After this time 
had expired, hopeless of the fulfilment 
of the promise, he had begun to apply 
his mind again to other a^rs, when 
lo! the dead man appeared, and 
thus accosted him, '' Dost thou knoyv 
me ?” he asked. I do know thee," 
answered his friend. Then," said 
he, Oh my friend ! my coming may 
(if thou choosest) be of the utmost 
importance to thee; to me it can avail 
Homing. For the judgment of God 
haft) gone out against me, and I am 
doomed, miserable that I am, to ever¬ 
lasting torments." Then the living 
man promised that he would give all 
his effects to the churx^ and to the 
poor, and pass all his dats and nights 
in continual prayer and fasting, for 
the redemption of his departed friend ; 
but the apparition answered him. 
Nay, that which I have said is fix¬ 
ed; for, because I departed this life 
without repentance, the judgments of 
God are just, and by them 1 am 
plunged into the sulphureous gulf of 
hell, where, so long as the stars roll 
round the pole, and the waves of the 
sea break upon the shore, I shall 
continue to be tormented for my 
sins. Now, that thou mayest feeling¬ 
ly experience only one of my innu¬ 
merable sufferings, stretch out thine 
hand 40 receive a drop of my bloody 
sweat." The living man did as he 
was directed, and thereby his skin 
and flesh were perforated as by a 
burning caustic, and a hole was made 
in them, large enough to receive a 
hazle nut; but, when he tcstifictl the 
greatness of his pain by his exclama¬ 
tions, '^This marx resumed the ajjpa- 
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tition, will remain with ihee till the their several of which they 

day of thy death, in dreadthi remem- made their complaint, demanding re- 
brance of my misery; therefore ne- dress; but the Bishop arbitrarily iv- 
glect not this amazing remedy, but l>lied, that he would do them no jus- 
use it as the means of salvation; while tice fiir my vrroi^ of which they so 
thou yet able^ dbange tliy garment, complaiiiea, until tliey should nave 
and therewith change thy min^ also, so paid down to him four hundred 
as thou inayest esca|ie from tlie anger pounds of lawM money. Then one, 
of thy Creator." To this the living for of them, asked 

man I'etutning uot a Word, st>ecM 'license of the-biSmp to ctmsult to- 
‘ ■ him with a mob stem gether wbout bishop’s dentand, 

that m 


locked upon him With a mob stem 
Countenance, 4Hd said, ** miserable 


hoy might return their answer 


nugir 

wretch! if thou douhtbt, turn thee the mob tiimseffly; which license 
hud reacl Uiis writing." And there- being obtained^ while they were coii- 
Upon he sketched out his hand, whi^ suiting togctlier. One, on whose judg- 
Was all ov^ written with black cha- menttltey had all great reliance, hastily 
racters, in which ^^tan and all the said, kk)As language of his country, 
legions of hell were made to return ** Short rode, good* rede, slea ye the 
thanks to the whole ecdesiasllcal m-- byshoppO f whereupon they all of 


der, for that, while they induJ^ed one acoord flew to arms, and the 
without restraint in their own plea- bishop was cruelly slain, with a hun- 


eures, they only suff^ed the souls dP dred meu of his train, on a snot close 
such as yr&te subjected to th^ care^ by the river Tine, where this fatal 
through their n^ect, to debaud to eourt had been held by him. 
bell in such numbers that no i(bnn€9f 

iwes had ever seen die like.* Aftet Church of Lht* 

ymch, the apparition vanished. Tho colnh^Samt Remigius. Amio 
living man imra^iately distributed By thSus time the Normans had ;n*- 
all hU goods to the church and to 'the ebm^hdied the will of God over the 


^oor, and took upon him the holy habit whole English and hardly one 

At the raonastei^ of Saint ad- nobleman of EnglMi birth remained 

tnonishing all present of what he had in the kingdom, ml being reduced to 
seen and heard; vttfh, seeir^ his sud- a state of brvitude, in such sort, that 
den conversion, ex^aimed, " Belndd H became a disgrace to be called an 
tahat the hand of the most Hi^ hath Englishman. Then did uiyust im- 
wrought 1” posts and the worst customs spring up 

over the land; imd, the more those 
fJT .—The Character and Bmth af in authority gave judgment accordiog 
Waliery Bishop <f Durham Undtt lo law and justice, die greater was the 
the ^ear 1076. . ^ Opj^nres!^. Jbey who were called 

In tliosc days, Walter, Bl^op oif justiciaries were the authora of all in- 
Durham, occupying himself in secular justice. To steal a deer or wild goat 
Concerns to rile prejudice of the Fcm^ putiiriied with the loss of sight; 
ttfical I%nity, bought the Earldom nor was any man to resist such 
of Northumbmahd of the King, and, oppressive laws. Fen- this cruel king 
licting in the capacity of Sherifl' of med beasts of chase as if he had bet n 
the county, prerided in the Courts cf the ikth^ of them; so fhat, at the 
Lmcal Juri^iction, and v!(d^riy ex-' last, fldiowing bis evil counsels, he 
lotted immense vums of out liiacled that, evch in towns where 

of all the inhabitants of his mo- men hold diseouise together, and in 
vince, a^e notdes and ser&; so that, riie riiui^hes themselves which are 
ttt the the seeip| them- c^ecrabed to the worship of 

•elves redth^ to j^tiVy by ^wild d«# and animals should 

his extovrions and fliose m iris Pef-^ be to rim t^ut uarestnuned* 

vants* beeame grea^indi^l!^ there- is p^erbially assertetl, 

and nw^ting together secret that and^ more the 

Itoimcil; ordaliiad one #umtry^V^ into a' 

ind all lb' attend 'me emiw court> ^^Ibrest, ^ into the haimto of wihl 


^ed to it^ympes, memk neces- 
llty demOrm It ij^erUy after, they 
eame to court aObordiojrir. wim 


beasts. IP the coiiatmctimi of castks, 
alto, tyi ldng atoeded id|*his pre- 
decesao!ta« ' Norimtody bad come to 


detcrttiined t^pact jiSice hto by{1»redita^ right; Maine Im 
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had acquired by the force of his arms; 
he had reduceil Armorick Britain to 
his vassalage; he reigned alone in 
England ; he held Scotland and 
Wales under his yoke; but he was 
so great a lover of peace, tiiat u maiden 
carrying a weight of gold might have 
walked securely througli the whole 
island. A short time before t^jis, he 
had given the bishopric of Dorchester 
to lli-iuigius, a monk of Fesoanip ; but 
it displeased that ^ishop to hjve so 
inconsiderable a town assigned liirn 
for his see, when in the diocese 
was the city of Lincoln, ^v»o much 
more worthy to be an Episcopal resir 
dence; wherefore* having. purchiioed 
some knhs on the top of the hill, he 
built a church on that spot.. And al¬ 
though the archbishop of York as¬ 
serted that the city belonged to bis 
diocese, Remigius made litdc account 
of his claim, and pursued the work he 
bad so commenced with mch dili- 
gonco that he completed it, and tilled 
it with a clergy most approved for 
doctrine and morals. Tltis Remigiiw 
was low of stature* but great in mind; 
d.irk in^ colour, but not in works; 
once he had been accused of a coa^ 
spiracy agjiinst the king, buf one of 
his servants und^taking the purga¬ 
tion of his lord by undergoing She 
ordeal of red hot iron, ho was thus 
restored to the love of the king, and 
wiped clean from the stJua of ponii? 
heal disgrace. Thus was founded the 
modern church of Lincoln. 

V ,—Death of WUl*am the ConqueroTjt 
jbina 1087. 

This same year, king William mad€ 
his abode in Normandy for some time, 
during which he delayed the war 
which he meditated against the king 
of France. But Philip ^fousing his 
patience, is reported to have scurri- 
louidy said, The king of England 
keeps his bed at Rouen, like a womait 
on childbed; but when he comes 
forth to his churching I will light 
him to church with a nundi^ thm^r 
feaiid candles/' Uto king, esbs^rated 
by this and other l^e sarcaans, in th# 
ensuing month while 

corn vm on the ground, th^e;grai>es in 
the vineyards, ftitd the apf^ in th^. 
orchards, in all the abuncumee of 
season, afsieaibled a num^duB 
and made an inroad into 
wasting and dcpopt|iating ^ comtr^^ 
tlu-pugh which m went. . Nothing 
could appeusclua xeaentmcnt>»but h| 


resolved to avenge (be insult he had 
received at the cost of multitudes of 
innocent persons. At last he burned 
the town of Mantes, and destroyed. ii> 
the flames the church of the Blessed 
Virgin, together with two of the holy 
Vestals (who relnained within it, be¬ 
lieving that even in that extremity it 
.was not lawful for them to quit their 
habitation). The. king, rejoicing in 
the sight of this destruction, called to 
1ms pe<^]e to heap fuel upon the flames, 
and, approaching himself too near the 
conflagration, contracted a fever from 
tlie violence of the fire* added to the 
unwholesome heats of the autumnal 
season. His disorder was furUier in¬ 
creased* by an internal rupture, oc¬ 
casioned by leaping a ditch on horse¬ 
back, so that he returned to Rouen iu 
great pain of sickness; and, as his le¬ 
ver grew worse from day to day, took 
at last to his bed, being compelled by 
the violence of the distemper. Tho 
physicians who were eonsulteil pre¬ 
dicted his fast approaching dissolu¬ 
tion from an inspection of his water* 
In an interval of strength, after having 
received the viaticum, and performed 
the Christian duty of confession, he 
bequeathed Normandy to his son Ro¬ 
bert ; England, and his maternal pos- 
sessicaas, together with his treasures, 
to WBiiam Rufus. He commanded 
all prisoners to be released, and great 
sums of money to be distributed a- 
mong the churches. He assigned a 
sufficiency for the repair o£ St Mary’s 
church, lately burned by Arc; and, 
haviiog thus duly settled all his af- 
fltirs, he died on the Sth of the ides of 
September, in tlie twenty-second year 
of his reign as king of England, and 
the fifty-second as duke of Normandy, 
the fiftj^-ninth of his age, and the 
lOSSth'i^f the holy incarnation. His 
body was conveyed down the river 
Seine to Gaen, and there buried, a- 
midst 0/ large conoourse oi prelates of 
the church. . 

Rotot, the eldest son of the con*? 
querorjt in France, engaged in the 
war ag^nst his father at Ihe time of 
hisdimot ; and William hasten¬ 
ed to ftigland, vidule he was yet slims 
eonceixmg tliat it would be more for 
his to.^idertok^ that 

age immediately than virait an4^ ^ 
lefiAte fother's funeral, 
of all his childr^, was pi^nt at that 
solemnity, of his own mo^ 

ney, 100 pounds of silveaf^ io a ceriaip 
knight (whose patrimony leKtcpd^.fo 
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to tlie spot in which the body of the 
king was interred), in order to re¬ 
strain his tongue from uttering any 
reproach. 

However, William was neither slow 
nor niggardly in the spending of mo¬ 
ney. He soon brought forth all the 
treasure which his father had accu¬ 
mulated at Winchester, and charitably , 
assigned to the monasteries large sums 
of gold, together with five shillings of 
silver to the parish clmrch^, and one 
hundred pounds to every county, to 
be distributed ainmig the poor. After 
a time, moreover, he caused his fit- 
ther's tomb to be ornamented with a 
profusion of gold and silver and pre^ 
cious stones. After these things he 
was received by all men willingly for 
their king, and reduced all England 
Under hia subjection, and obtain^ the 
keys of all treasures; in doing 
which, Loitfianc was of no small as¬ 
sistance to him; .by whom he had 
been educated, and consecrated a 
knight, during his father's life-time* 
By him fdso he was crowned king of 
England, on the day of the holy mar.* 
tyrs Costnus and Bamian ; and he afo 
terwards spent the remaining part of 
the winter in peace. Soon ararwards, 
however, the nobles of the re^dm, al¬ 
most all of them (not ^thout the 
Of perjury), made war against him, 
although crowned king, and, adopting 
his elder brother, Bobert, to govern in 
his stead, committed ^the greatest ra¬ 
vages all over the country. ^ 

VI .—A German Count 

Mice. Anno lOgU* 

Ik these days, a c^tain GeriUaa count, 
who had been a bitter ene^y to the 
emperor, while he was sitting one day 
vit table in a melancholy mood:^ attended 
by his servants, was on a sud^ so sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of n^oe, that 
there appeared to be no meaoit of e^p- 
lagfoora lb^. So great ^ num¬ 

ber of mqae little animd^' that on$ 
might ha^e thought^ comitiryou earth 
had held so man 3 ^v|*and the aervanls^ 

Ihough 0iejr 

dubs and sticks fo^^ve 

could iki nothii^ ht aU ^ ^ 

them. seized on the )^nt hf 

4heif MK tmlrhim 

nottidthstaJidto'all th^v 
il^ i^vea, not one # Wan wiiv 
fojp the sa'vants were-^ unabl%. 

r i all th^ endea^rs, to^Strike 

nd an]#of themi, Even when they 

. .. ' ..{» 


could he nowise avoid the fury of the 
mice ; for a multitude of them imme¬ 
diately plunged themselves into the 
water, and swam after him, and gnaw¬ 
ed the. bottom and sides of the ship, 
till they made it leak, and threatene<l 
all on board with certain shipwreck. 
When the servants found this, they 
: tnade ftgain for the shore as fost as pos- 
iible; Imt the mice had landed before 
themw and fell upon him again os they 
were iringing hini ^om the ship. At 
last he was entirely tom to pieces by 
them, and made a feast to satisfy the 
cravings of their horrible hunger. 

VII.— Dmlh and Character of Lari'* 
frano^ Archbishop of Qtnierhury. 

Anno 

the same year died t^anfranc. 
Archbishop of Cattterbury. This pre¬ 
late, amcmg other pious works, repair¬ 
ed tlie greater church of Christ at Can¬ 
terbury, built offices for the monks, 
restor^ foe dignities of the church 
which had fall^ into neglect under 
his predwssors, recoveretl many lands 
which had been alienated from it, 
(raong others, 25 several manors,) and 
constructed two inns for str:mgers 
without the city, to which he assign¬ 
ed out of his own possessions a suffi¬ 
cient yearly revenue for their mainte¬ 
nance. He repaired the church of 
Rochester, and ordained Hernost. a 
monk of Bee, to be Bishop thereof; 
at whose consecration was tliat verse 
^nd upon the altar, “ Cito proferte 
atolam piimam," &c. which the arch¬ 
bishop interpreted to predict his ap¬ 
proaching death. And so, in effect, 
Ike died foat same year, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Gundulph, a monk of Bee, 
who continued there to the time of 
king H^ry. He reduced to its for¬ 
mer state foe Abbey of Saint Alban, 
the blessed proto-martyr of England, 
During foe king's absence, he govern¬ 
ed his realm; yet withal found ample 
time for study, to which be applied 
himself intensely. He endeayoured fo 
correct boob of foe Old and New 
Testanfont, corruj^ed by the errors of 
transcribes, and by the light of his 
ementl^ons, foe^E^rch of England, 
and Frat$^ ifoo, dbto this day 
poss^ pe bene:^ of being enlighten¬ 
ed. Ail^hisdaiifo, king^illiam re¬ 
tained itk his own hands ah fo8 
chturdhb ^d monasteries#^ England, 
des^ifo^'foem theh^/^ssessions, 
nnd forinu^ theii bs it jvere to persona 
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Viator's Letters on the History and Progress of the Fine Arts. 

[The Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh bad, for spme entertained the idea of 
publishing annually a sc|Hirate volume of thmr Transactions. It would appear, however, 
tiiat iheyTiave now come to the tesohtUon of laying their lucul^tions before the public 
tlirough the medium of this Journal—a resolution which our reader.^ will easily believe 
has aifozded us the most sincere pleapite. Whether the whole of the labours of these 
ingenious gentlemen may be such av to tend to the edification of our readers, remains 
yet to be p^ved. Wiut regard to the very interesting paper which follows we cannot 
have the ieiu^ apprehesjfiton. EuiToa.] 

LETTER L 


MR NORTH, 

CoNsiuERtNo the excellence which the 
aiicicntii attained in the line arts, it ia 
astonishing how little has been trans^ 
inittcid to posterity refii^etxng the 
■works and methods of their most dis¬ 
tinguished artists} of the metliods of 
their sculptors we literally fcnow no¬ 
thing ; indeed I believe that many a 
learned fellow imagines tliat Phi&is 
and* Praxiteles actiuilly worked wit^^ 
the chisel and mallet in their hands, 
hewing out the statue within the 
block, with no other guide or model 
than the idea in their own minds. I 
Tccollcct to have read somewhere, that 
Slichacl Angelo laboured with such en¬ 
thusiastic fury to get his-statues extri¬ 
cated from the encasing rubbish, that 
it was quite marvellous to see hitp! 
Nothing, however, can be more ri¬ 
diculous than the supposition of thlf, 
fijHfcics of the Csasariun opcJ^aliion ih' 
sculpture an art which requites tha, 
utmost patience and minute carefblW;, 
ness, and in which the merit of thb 
artist consists in jueparing ’ihe ch^ 
nio<lel. It is the aritzan wl^feshions 
the marbl^; a humble species of me¬ 
chanical industry scarcely removed from 
tile toil of the cormbon stone^cutfeei>--'J 
the task of the labourers m the work* 
shops of Cunova and Chantry. 

, Rut what rend^ the methods 
rile ancient sculpto^ still curiquR^ 

ns an object of in^p^y, is, th^t, with-' 
out tools Of steel ot tcmpiife iropi; 
th<'y. shoidd havi^, been able 0 worl^' 
witli so much felidfcyaot mar* 

We, but emn in Ui^e harder^l^bstan^ 
Of the storias, Th^ dextetH 

ty appeai^ atill ^ore extftiordinfi^ 
when we reflect that it is necessary, 
employ thq magufifri«^ glow to insp“^ 


the minute b^uty .of many of th^f; 
^ems, cameos, and| )ncdal®»^ 

It is almost iacm^vable h^w sttw 
works could have been produicfd witbk^ 

’ VouVi. ,/:■ 




out the aid of spectacles or the magni¬ 
fying lens. That they possessed the 
magnifying mirror is extremely pro¬ 
bable, for their looking-glasses being 
made of metal, it ■was almost a neces¬ 
sary result that they should discover 
the magnifying power of a polished 
concave surflice. By some reflex ap- 
plictation of the concave mirror their 
gein engravers may have been assisted; 
mid I think it would not be difHcult 
still to ascertain in what manner this 
was dope.' It has been supposcMl tliut 
ill ^me instances they employed a 
drop of pellurid water in the perfora¬ 
tion of a ineco of metal; but I cannot, 
however, form any very distinct notion 
of the manner in which this magnify¬ 
ing power could be rendered useful to 
an engraver. But a pretty discovery 
of an ingenious friend of mine, and 
which 1 -would recommend to the at¬ 
tention of our opticians, has suggested 
R better Idea. He lias discovered, that 
by nicely perforating a bit of paper, or 
any superfleial substance, a plate of 
metal sming the best of all for the 
purpose,—that in proportion to the 
size of the bole, a very considerab]^ 
magniMng power is obtained over ob4^ 
jects cl^dy under the eye, and that 
distant Objects are brought apparently 
nearer, and seen much more distinctly 
riian by the unaided sight. It ia 
theretee possiWci t^at the ancient gem 
engraym may hif^^o made use of soi^ 
contriv^ce of this nature. f " 

Ouc m^nnatic^ with relict to t 
method# Of the ^nters of ontiqui ^ 
is also irimost a f|£mk. Thw exoe^ 
ience both in V 

itig be ^estion^ j flir 

such; ^mence a^we poa^of rimt 
altaiim^ts in s#l^ture. It is almost 
knposrible, witbodis a deflial of the 
flircc danonstration, to refuse 

our to their superior¬ 

ity. #e arc tmd,^Indeed, that Zeuxis 

M 
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fornip<l the composition of his Jimo^ 
fVoin tho peculiar beauties of all the 
most beautiful women in Agri^ontum; 
and that Apelles made use of burnt 


inculcate the principles of the art of 
poj-trait-painting. It may even be siiid, 
that it inculcates the principles of in¬ 
dividual statuary; for Pliny men- 


ivory mix^ with varnish to augment tions that airorwarda persuaded 
the effect of his colours, and to defend her father to make an image in clay of 
them from the action of the air.t 
But with the exception of these two 
solitary facts, the one in the art of de-. 
sign, and the other In that of colour¬ 
ing, wc possess no practical infonna- 


the Hken^s, and that it was preserved 
OS a ettriouB illustration g£ the pro- 

t ress ^ till the Consul Mumrnius 

estr^ed' Ccrinth.-^Thesc principles 
are f^tuded on resemblance and char- 


tion respecting the methods of the an- aeteristic expression; but this beauti- 
cient painters. The use of the black ful mythological^.tule teaches more: 
or burnt ivory by Apelles has been ‘ It implies, that hi. order to render die 
questioned by many writers on the fine p^trait or the statue peculiarly inter¬ 
arts os dn improbable misconception;' eating, is necessary that the situa- 
but Mr West hasi within these few tiOn shol^ he chosen in circumstances 
years, employed it with so thuch sue- where original was seen to most 
cess, that the colouring of his late pic-, advanto^ by the Wrties for whom the 
tures, conipart d w^th that of las eai¥ work wtw design^. To the eye of n 
lier, does not appe# to have btoi prow. Ibiid and tender Idvcr, the most aflcct- 
duced by tlie sameAhsUid. It terves to' ing sitballthi is thit vi^ch is associated 
tune, if the expression may be idlo^fe"^ with the^defbucclcssconddence of sle('p« 


ed, the various toi^ of colouripg 
one consistent fraiHV of harbi^y. ' ^ 
At thia|(hnc, when a ta»'^ for tte 
fine arts has been BO earnoat|^ exi^ited 
in the metropolis Of ^cotlaiidj, it ipay 
be useful both to the pubhc: and to 


Bht l do not propose to enter into 
$ny explaiiatioii of the classic apo¬ 
logues h^s^ting the arts. I have only 
adverted W this one, for the present, 
to she^^: tJ^at although they have bi cn 
f trite by the incessant retcr- 




artists to bring oc^a^onally 'togetht^r^' cnceto ^em in college verses, they arc 
some of the most authenticated notiB^" atill ciuious lessons, and contain more 
respecting their progirss history^ than iheota the ear. 
and for tbU object I would ww auC ^ HlahMdns difibr about the birth- 
then beg admission into d tStoiOT of of sculpture. But the art was 

your j^eeable Sliacdlany/ Without tim early cherished in Asi 

prescribing to myself any py^Mpise rul^ X^abaU, we aremmrtned, adored ido' 
either of theoretical Ihvcstigdlpou or c^ abominated by Jacob. Some,,howe ‘ 
historical research, '! ofi^pinion, that ther^Ethiop 

time to thae, toscndyouthdMbstiiW^J were first wh^Ji e^i^bloyed visible 

of adoration,§ and 

ed to accumulate in my coiht^^ir plaCt^^' tliat were the inventors 

hook, either from books or^of Others ascribe the in- 

tion with artists. Wliat I h^e gleans Chaldeans, and refer, 

from the latter will pcg^^is poa- thqir hypothesis, to the 

Bess some original^. It ipK . jB rog'Bifeeted by Ninus in honour pf 

ever, bc^hecessary now ahC tfien 'M|Pb fSiS&ri But the Greek pliiloso- 
advert to two 0 ^ three circ^^tanM| pherB;;bbhsidered Egypt as the cradle 
i^th which cveiry'school-j&ib^ is||^ of the arts; and Plato says, that works 
qumnted;‘ but nevi% tecjoin^,, of p&lnthg and Bculpture may be 

^ite uht 3 lbey|jatt|(been^^^ IbuM Egy] 3 t exemted ten tlmusaad 

,Ji^red, and, it be years Pauaanius thought that at 

the^^t'bf t^^ngby^^lOEueft' first'<achibited a stone, of 
Ss giveh^rise' td.-j'^any fht^-WhiA|\, ^ h^#k of a as the emblems of 
stidxetmed/«ite^'^bca|i® their ^s. Her^btos, the father of 

though'*|he or'igi^ appl%&n' profanq;Blstory,']i^s, 
ihem longiXr|pmcmb«|, EgyptjSptf were a^nstoihirfl to carve the 

cur^y reo^lsre a^'v'fne fud stiti' 'into form of a 
li^fha^oe1eganl|folcQft^\dat#t^ sgarpely towe art, to 

#r of Ipjutott* tiewhing th^ proMP Wace 'Skp^ impest lined die other 
^ her sfepiug lo^r hyhis^hadow into' a;i^^^bhpse of Jn this 

tjic waB» is a tt^ted th state transhi|st^ the art of sculp- 

• Pliny Jlhl xxix- Cap. ix. ‘ -f Cavaijpe Pci^ #ol. U p. 41. 

^ CkneiJs, ehslN xxx| Odd ^uav. Contarino U Vogo, p. 4^0- 
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turo to Greece. Pausanius mentions, 
that there was an ancient statue at 
Pygolia, which served to illustrate the 
history of the arts, the feet and hands 
of which were closely joined to the 
body, similar, no doubt, to the E- 
gyptian statues in the British 

The first attempts in sculpture were 
no doubt with fiexi^ materials* such 
as clay or wax. The next wete pro^ 
bably with wood, and then marhlfi . 
metal, as requiring the aid of another, 
art, was perhaps me last material em¬ 
ployed by the genius of sculpture* 

The earliest among the Greeks who 
wrought in marble, were the sons of 
Dredalus, D^oenus and Scyllis^**^ who. 
lived in the first Olympiad, 'that 
about 576 years before Chdst. Phi¬ 
dias, who noiurished about ISO years 
later, carried the art .to its utnmt per-* 
fcction. It has certainly not eince ap-. 
preached the same d^ree of exc^« 
lence, if wo admit the Athenian tnar-^ 
hies in the British Musam ^ be bla 
worJes; and if they were not hie wori% 
as there is some remn to b^ve, we 
have still but an imperfect ©inception 
of the improveraentfi of which the aaf^ 
is susceptible. * 

On one occasion, when a party of 
artists were dining with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, while Burke and I?r John¬ 
son were present, tire canversatiini 
turned on tliis very sulgect. Sir 
Joshua observed, that it was impossi¬ 
ble to understand what was meant 
mong the Greeks, by their sa^ng t^t 
tile art of sculpture Was in Us decluie 
in the days of Alexander the Great-*^ 
die Apollo Belvidese and the Venmi 
de Medici being coniderf^>a8 tha 
productions of that illustrious g>odi; 
and neither the ingenuity Burke> 
nor the erudition of Johas(m» could 
solve the en^a. But the m^ts of 
the sculptures of the Partheto wem 
^len unknown; 1, mean ^ £lgh| 
or more properly ^ Atheniih mm4 
bles; and it ^Uld be ih 

mind, tlmt even tk^y were flftCed in 
the exterior of the ediSce, hwsedy fei? 
the purpose of deeos^tion. 

^ the C^>^ss 

Interior of ijhe temple* ' ' .. ’ 

It might be objcifcted to ^ a pari^ 
dox, to say that ooneof the^inastepA 
pieces of the sculptW ctf «tiquh|r 
Iiave yet been ac^jOlmd by the mm 
derns, but it is certain that none of 
those, whidi we coaler as werq^ 

particular^ fitmous umwig ihe* an* 

'i ---* 

• Pliny, lib. 


cients. It is at least doubtful if the 
Apollo Belvidcrc is the same statue of 
which Pliny speaks in such terms of 
admiration as the work of Scopias.— 
The Venus by this artist was one of 
the ornaments of ^cient Rome—but 
it is now unknown. He was the ar¬ 
chitect of mausoleum which Arli- 
misia raisi^ to the memory of,her hus¬ 
band-—oUe of the wonders of the 
woHd. . The stand^d by Polectctis is; 
lost—a statue in which all the most 
beautiful proportions of the human fi¬ 
gure were so admirably preserved, that 
it was constantly refen^ to by artists 
. 4 ^ a model, and thus acquired the name 
of the Standard. The Media of Euti- 
carates isidso nO longer known to exist* 
'Thecritics intheUme of Praxiteles were 
divided in their opinion with respect 
to his two Venuses and las Phryne j 
but he himself preferred his Satyr, 
fuid parficularly his Cupid, to all his 
.works, and they also are no more.—^ 
^he story of Pygmalion is of itself u 
fbiking comment on the excellence of 
die loot statues of antiquity ;. and that 
of the Colossus of Rliodes shows how 
-fer superior in dm magnificence of the 
art dm ancients were to. the moderns* 
Glioonp of Athena, who produced the 
Hercules, doubtless led o- 
ther works, which, if not in the same 
degree, were probably in the same 
bigh style of art, but they have all 
perished. At Amgen turn I saw the 
of a colossal Juno, belonging to 
late Fagan, in point of execu- 
aM greftnesa of style, equal to 
tmy tblhg that lately adorned tho 
%i 0 \xvte^\ But although the utmost 
dUigefice was em|doyed to find the ro* 
maind^,^^ the sutue, the search waa 
llruidess* At Syr^Use, a headless Ve¬ 
nus was lately di^vered, which, in 
the opipkn of many good judges, is 
to the Venus de Medicis. 

. Tne Jews have never been consider*^ 
ed as tedded to merit as artists^ 

4nd it been supposed that the 
bibition^ m the Second Commandment 

bo^ the mm of their dedciert# 
in the mta* Butvi^e prohibition oxA 
referred tn|dols qf iidotatiouj Moaei| 

biunself|^tbo bf thoj^ma^ 

mode the bras«^;^rpent |\;and^S^^ 
moUi disalt largely 

k sculpted p#«^qgranates, to say no¬ 
thing oxen which sup- 

^sjwrtm thp brazeijf or of tlie golden 
lions adorat^ the stops of lus 
throne* As for tito cherubim, of which 
' . . . 

«xxvhc*qfeiv/ 
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yrc read so. ttitich, I beg for the in- have acquired a pre- eminence far above 
formation of our churchyard sculptors those of ony other nation. The Moses 
to mention, that a learned student of Michael Angelo, for example, in 
of recondite lore” has assured me that appropriateness of cWacter, is one of 
the cherubim were not human figures the most perfect .creations that ever, 
with wings, but circle representing rowftom beneath the chisel; and it 
the signs m the zodiac. has been said, that in this respect it 

The Romans were tardy in their 'may be classed with the Minerva and 
^Itivation of the wt of sculpture, the Jiljater of Phidias. It has indeed 
which waa perhaps hwing also to the j^ed* aS It were, m unalterable stand- 
influence of that ^ient law of Nu- py which every subsequent au 
ma, noticed by St Augustine • in the tempt to embody the form of the Jew* 
4»ntrovei^ respecting the introduce ish Lawgiver will not only be esti-* 
von of images, particularly of God mated, but niustdao> in some dc^ee^. 
the Father into ^ churches. It|. resemble in air, Matures, and expres- 


degree of proficiency in the fine arts* ^tue M' the Saviour, the companion 
iiotwithffitanding the magni^de of of the Moses, is a complete imurc.. 
their an^tectural remains; and even Tlie benevolent character of Jesus was 
Jb architecture they were far Inferior ft subject not suited to Ids vehement 
to the Gree^, who oisdneUv^y settkd^ genius; Uid die ^atatne is soEU’cely one. 
the cmbellishraente of tlie sOveial oK degree a common academical fi-^ 
dm, by which miit buildings ob4 firamed according to rule, and 

fainedtlu^^proi^tmessdfehy;^ ihuldess without merit In his^su- 
thatatcb#ldeclared thettsefMr^.w bhme wOric on the day of judgment, 
they wem erected, 4ud tendmd them Uiesaraudnconsistency maybeobserved. 


models to all sUcc^Nsding ag^ The 
Romans, in the heifc'epoch*;pf their 
Jtete, followed tim Greeks, W dei» 
Wting ffom thdr chaste tnode^ 
adopt^ diat false principlbr which 
iUpposcsbeauty in omam^r lnde- 

_i-x__ __ 


sin^o figures 

|aoprii^/i^j^acter, without any cx-, 
pression applicable^ their tremendous, 
situation; but the groups arc com- 

K d radmirable skin. 

ever, even as single figures, they 


pendent of projari^ of appliCfttiUn or |tovte great merit; and although they 
of fitness of places firagbOnts of isre but the ingenious adaptation of 
this corruption of taple, opr own fW-f 1^, arms, and heads, to the cele^, 
fljiitects for a long p^ribd were’In the Torso, whidi bears his name, 

practice of imital^, but as 1. shall md yvhkh served as the model to most, 
have an ^portunity «m othar hie figures, they are ueverthclesa 
ficcaaion of noticing nr^ pttWeuIwefy file prodfii^ons of a masterly hand, 
t^ie progress and state of t^krts in , “ The first modem artist who under- 
ikm country, I refiiidn for thft studdtheprinciple^rf giving to his 
from adverting h> tliie branen of gures the peculiar expression belong- 
^'subject. It may, howcyfr> be so ^ to their situation and character,, 
W in the s^ntime/to ejti;* kifts Lec^ordo da #ind, and he car^ 

that the efieettifthis fmepdxi^ it toi&e highest point of excel-*/ 
^lo of in ctnM^ture, |i equi'* fence in hla picture of the Last Sup- 
Vfiknt to that unintefestii^^ beauty nw« Tbe^^ipropriate character w^hidi^ 
whidi we #in^nM ^meet w^ in- Whaa ^en to the apostles in that. 
idctofeil l^l^ceai^ s%n^nce 

ih in iwipiVtion, fiSfepressioti in tbcif severd feces, all 


poixtl of time Iq? the art'*^ 
r^js wbfib our Sft^ur said;< There^ 

who shall betrays 
I^yhe in the heaefe 
the 5^^ had ^oxhausu^^ 

' .^-hSs_pbllls’ft’'’of dwacterisM discr^ 

hes^of tlto’i^tlesjfi' 
In bleiu^meeknesa^ 

Ito dignfe^.> .in' Chrhrt;^.;' 

bo moduo^^d only inaipience. He had 



to tek 


and seulptom of modem 


th^ 

me 
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the prudence, however, to leave the 
face unfinished, that the imagination 
of the beholder might not be disap¬ 
pointed by an unworthy image, but 
form in liis own mind one more ac¬ 
cordant to his feelings and the subject. 


or 


painting, than from these two won¬ 
derful efforts of art. When we con¬ 
sider the combination of excellencies 
requisite to produce the sublime iu 
painting, the union of propriety with 
dignity of eharacterr— the graceful 


Til. ! ^1 -t n ^ I lie XIUCCUU 

I easing as the works of Leonardo da ffrouping—the majestic folding of the 
ynici are in general, had he not pro- drapery, and the deep and sombrous 


duced the Last S7ipper,^xit\ the cartoim 
of the Combatants for the Standar^y he 
would scarcely have emerged a^ve 
the level of mediocrity, for his pic¬ 
tures, generally speaking, are more re¬ 
markable for laborious finishing than 
for the impress of intellectual jwwer. 

The St Mark of Fra, Bartholomeo 
dc St Marco, for appropriate arid cha¬ 
racteristic expression. Is one of' the 
most successful efforts of modem ta- 


tones of tlioclfiar obscure—with appro¬ 
priate colours all blending into one 
magnificent whole—there is no picture 
more justly entitled to this higliest 
epithet of exccllenoei than the As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin, by Fra. Bar¬ 
tholomeo de St Marco, at Lucca.” 

the works of Michaef Angelo, 
Leoriardo da Vinci, and Bartholomeo 
de St Marco, ,wcre attracting the ad¬ 
miration of all the judges of refined 


lent; but none of the other works of art,, Haphael, having attained his adult 
this artist, except one, possess the 
same degree of excellence. As that 
one is but little known to our travel¬ 
ling connoisseurs, it may be interesting 
to give some account of it; and I am 


^ .came to Florence. The sensi¬ 
bility ofdiis mind was like the soften¬ 
ed wax, which makes more visible 
and distinct the form of the engraving 
with which it is impressed. Blest 


enable, to do so, from the portfolio of ^ this happy natural endowment 
oneof^the most eminent modern artists, he became at once heir, as it were t( 
" The picture is on pannel, and its ■ 

tliraensions somewhere about twenty 
feet in Iieighlf by fourteen ir width. 

The subject is the ^Bsumption of the 


, - -, to 

fhe tr^ures and experience of all his 
predei^ssors ; and availing himself of 
Ae examples afforded by the discover¬ 
ies of the Grecian relics, he combined, 
by the tuition of his own genius, and 
a We^ practised hapd^ a jwwer to un¬ 
fold his conceptions- In the exercise 
of this poWer,,he has attained unrivalled 


Virgin. The composition is divided 
into three groups. The.apostles and 
the sepulchre form the centre group, 
from the midst of which the virgin 

descends. Her body-drapery is of a excellence. But the peculiar merits and 
deep ruby colour, the only decided red d^ts of the productions of this extras 
in the picture, and her mantle blue, ordinary young man are of too high and 

but in depth of tone approaching; to —=-. i i- i ? . 

black, and extended by angels to near¬ 
ly each side of the picture. This 
mantle is relieved bv a liaht. resem- 


various a kind to be discussed in the 
j^resentpa^- I have, indeed, already 
exuded Ilfo limits which I prescribed 
- „ , to myselfi nor should I have said so 

bring the break of day seen over the much but for the purpose of intimat- 
ftummu ot a dark mountain, which jpg that th&c is a great deal of curi- 
an awfijl grandeTlr to one effect ous moral maWr connected with the 
ot the first View of thejicture, on en. history of.tl^ arts, alt<«etlier inde- 
tenng the ohapd m whufo U is pl^ed ppndeut <ff Oiie merits of particular 


over the altar. That awM light makes 
a fine harmonious coatoast to i^e 
den effulgence above, Jft the nii^ of 
which the Saviour seen Wf * 
panded arms, coming-llojtt a 
r^ipn ei glory to reoei^ imd 
his mother- . Wheh tl 

lime composi^cm, I 
an mnotion (^rdigu _ 

wh<m I heatdi for 





i, or the. genius of ^ticular ar- 
The flue arts, os they have ap- 
^ in ages, constitute the 

.. of m 



of dhe human mind^ 
^ painting and 

^l^re mfely as contributing to the 

our plei^spres,' 
p only ot the surfi^ of tlie object. 
' neces^, how^r^ to t^c care 

m the solemn no^ the imag&dtion, ^tSMence and au- 

dwV. h«tory Whses to con- 

aigmty of music and *Be digih^ of form- " 

Vox, VL 
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PduU W%ek*,*^n a fonne^ Number 
' ^te an a^ebunt of a fossil dbcovaied 
At Airthrie, and no<A deposited fo the EdSn* 
burgh College Museum. Sindltur renmms* 
we utiderstam, have .been discovered in die 
Carse of Falkirk, ai^ fo the eouhtjr of Ayr, 
A good xsimy years the rem^ of two 
whales were dikovmd In tiib ailavial sd 
of the ifrer Fo in Italy.and at CtM Arquaid. 
Both these spedn^s, aldioul^ Irery im*- 
betfoct, ahd much bifenor in to 

me Wbiia of AirthHo> were oemdared 
audh value that they.#ete sent ai' magni& 
^ 9&A donations by ^Beauhamois, fonnedy 
Vketoy of .Italy, Museum pf Mihmw 

Dr Crichtem'^i A^tendogicai Oainneti*,^ 
IVe have often heava id the Miun!)alo£^ 
Cabinet (d th Crid^dicm, phyAidair to ^e 
Btnperor of Rusdat ind r^mtted that ho 
jtatiubgue of h had been tmbUshdA A 
fow wedU ago we J^ted Aoiu fetew* 
bhvgbt an excdlent eatafogtte lately piab* 
j p^taA of ^ admiieable toUecdon, 

^^an to exceed in tichne«« beauty, nod 
acientidc interest, all numoeoue acolfoc- 
tions hkhexto made in the nordt e^ Europe^ 
On a future occasion we ihall % our 
headers some extracts this esm^tte. 
Gfotijgy ^the Cape ^ Good Mope;^i 

E fd a]mear foom a pi^r ^ Pirofesa^ 
eson, k the last humto of tho Kdbu 
bttigh P^M»phical Jomal, that pft» 
iiiBsoia of ithe dP Good la ah 
OsenGaous ct^thllized maw of ^harta^. fol* 
and mica, in the form tlf gtoite» 
gneks, clay ilate, and sand some. 

Slteiland Cod Bank^^Hie notlk of ^ 
Cod Bank lately discovered Ih l^etland, 
Ihihlifihed in a fortnet Number etf Our 
gazme, has, we undei»tand, infracted dM 
BUticidar addition of those ihlertskod in 
the Ftthcries. It is Ittsely to piofe a wntme 
of great wealdi, not only to file Shetland 
Iphmb, bhi to the in gert^ We 

ate infonned ^ the fihing « season 
has be» very produetsfo. ,. >' 

: lto--Frd^ Jambih. it bKkdd. hue 
"jlh^ examined ^ „ _ 

the oounty of Sufifftnd, 

( k^the atrkia ^ in »esy^ 

He ls u^uion, tfaai ^ diwk 
9^^ ^idi octmb/k great 
* beds OQ dto iiotdi coadb otuht to be quar* 
tM and hvK^t to toe ti»a»et, ’ ai$ its ten. 
kic ii excwnt imd its colours 


of Jgate,^Dr Macculloch of 
WdidiVi^, in an interesting communication 
to the Bdinbutgit Philosophical Journal, 
infonns us that the beauttfol black and 
white xoned agates, sold by lapidaries, are 
pmpairoA by tost boiling tlie specimens in 
oil, and altorwatds in sulphuric acid. Tlie 
oil is ttosorbed by certain laminae, and 
these btebme black when the stone is ex¬ 
posed to action of the oulphoric acid. 

Minerittogieal Map of Srotknd-^Vroii^ 
tor Jameton has been emnlpyed for many 
years itt invest^ftting ffie mincralogical 
structure of his nativb country, and has now, 
we undectoind, collected so extensive a scries 
of facts and observations, toat he will soon 
Inment to toe public a Map of the Minera- 
hpy of Scotland. Dr McCulloch, vriio has 
been employed in mineral researches in 
Scotland,,, at the exjpense of government, 
has it Idea in agitate to^publish a map 
iliustrativo of toe geology of this comitry. 

SngUeh Gold-^Some line specimens of 
native En^Bto gold have been presented to 
the Roytf Institution, by Sir Christopher 
Hawkins^ Bart, through the hands of Earl 
Spence^- ' They were found lately, while 
Streamtog for tin, in the parish of Eadock, 
Cornwall $ some td tlie pieces weigh each 60 
mins. Native English gold has also beett 
found lately in Devonshire, by Mr Flex- 
man of South Mditon. It occurs in toe re* 
if^ of toe Prince Regent mine, in the pa- 
Hsb of Nprth Moltoh; the mine was dis- 
Jovared in 1810, and worked for copper, 
but was ditocmtinued in May 1818. The 
mftise is a ferruginous fragm^ted quarts 
lock, and contains toe mid in imbedded 
grains and idates. Gold W bees reported 
to be founq m- some other mines in tiiat 

ue%hbouiliim- 

■ ^gc of $ke Mpman iS^des.—In tlie lost 
^mnber of toe Ediabumh Philosojtoical 
,wc find the Scdlowing very interest- ■ 
mg statfement in regard to the age of toe 
ntiman itoiedie8. 


^ Mmiurn SlkHlk in ifte 
lohich iknta^x re^ 
^fas Mi^Mkphanii^y' fe— 

Sffome yeSaiigh Atokrid Cochraiki presented 
> toe BiMb Museum a huum skeleton, 
^^sed tow Very kitopact idluviai siggrega- 
00n of eoud ahd etosr simUar matters 
isouitollO WM first consider- 

as a tito^imndazy Bmestotto) axidtiteit* 
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fore as a^ording evidence that Uie human 
species had been called into existence during 
the formation of the secondary strata. 
Geologists pointed out the inaccuracy of this 
opinion, and proved that the enclosing mass 
was not a portion of the older strata of the 
crust of the earth, but merely a portion of 
one of those calcareous formations daily 
taking place on the shores of the West India 
Islands. It is well known to geblogists, 
that several extensive tracts in Germany are 
covered with a deet> deposits of cale^ous 
tuda, which contains fossil remaina uf the 
mastodouton, tn^ailierium, Irish elk, (Alci 
gigantea, Blum.), and elephant (Elepfm 
primigeni), and other colossi animals, which 
are now considered as extinct In this very 
ancient alluvial formation, human skulls have 
been discovered; and if the statements given 
in regard to this interesting disooyexy, at 
Meissen in Saxony, be correct, we have ob¬ 
tained a proof of co-existence of the hu¬ 
man race, with the gigantic m^atheria* 
elks, and elephants. 

(ieoh^ of JShetlaud /«/andr.—Dr Hib- 
bert of Manchester, at present resident in 
Edinburgh, has published the first part of 
liis geol(^ca] description of the Shetland 
Islahds, in the second number of the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosoplucal JoumaL It would 
pear fnrni the details there given, that Dr 
Hibbert considers nearly the whole of Shet¬ 
land as of prufiitive formation; and the re¬ 
sult of one grand and simultaneous process 
of crystallization. This view of pumitive 
rocks, although it may be object^ to by 
the mere collectors of specimens, and closet 
speculators, is not the less likely to be a 
plausible interpretation of nature.—.Professor 
Jameson, in the first number of the £din>* 
burgh Philosophical Journal, proposes tlie 
same opinion, and has th»e given such de¬ 
tails as incline us to view this speculation in 
a favourable light; and as one likely to 
improve geological science 

Fehjfar, and PUchstchw^ vp*ietiei ^ tfie 
same Sjpecies .—In Uie i^nds of Arran« 
Mull, Kgg, and Skye, pitchstone occurs in 
beds, veins, and embedded masses, in rocks 
of various descriptions. It appears to run 
into felspar, thus shewing that it is nearly 
allied to that substance^ and indeed, that 
the two substances are probably vsdeties of 
the same species. In mineral system, 
pitchstone ought to be placed near emnpet 
felspar, and under nte name Mednous 
Felspar* . 

Subterraneous Sounds in Granite JMkr.— 
M. Humboldt was informed by most credi¬ 
ble witnesses, that suixlemneous sounds, 
like those of aa ormin, aie heard towards 
sunrise, by d^ose who ^p upon the panite 
rocks on the bonks of die Oroonedto. He 
simposes them to arise from tlie di^teence 
of temperature between the external sir and 
the air in the narrow and deep crevkes of 
the shelved of rocks. During the d^, these 
crevices are heated to 48® or 50®. The tern- 

vuturc of their surface was often 3^% when 


that of the air was only 98*. Now, as this 
difierence of temperature will be a maximum 
about sunrise, the currenfof air issuing from 
the crevices will produce sounds which may 
be modified by its impvdse agtdnst the elastic 
films of mica that may project into the cre¬ 
vices. Messrs Jornard, JoUois and Uc- 
villiers heard, at sunrise, in a monument 
of granite, placed, at the centre of the spot 
on which riie Palace of Kamak stands, a 
Atuse res^bling that of a string breaking. 
HumboldPs Ferhonal voL iv. 

Meteoric Phenomenon called the Ijanietn 
Maracayho^l^\\B luminous phenomenon 
is seen every night on a mountainous and 
uninhabited spot on the borders of the river 
Catatumbo, near its junction wit]»>the Sulia. 
Bring nearly in the meridian of the opening 
of the Lake of Maracaybo, navigators aia 
^ded by it as by a lighthouse. This light 
u disringuished at a greater distance dian 
40 leagues. Some have ascribed it to the 
effects oi a thundEtwstonn, or of riectxical 
explosions, which take place daily in 
a pass in the mountains; while others pre- 
tera that it is jm rii volcano. M. Palacios 
observed it for two years at Merida. Hy¬ 
drogen gfts is disen^ged &om the ground 
in the same district s this gas is constantly 
accumulated in the upper part of the cavern 
Bel jSerrtio de dfemai, where it is generally 
fle| 0 ^ fire to surprise travrilers— l&ee Hum- 
boldPs Fers&nal iVarrnrivr, vol, iv. p. 854% 
Atfoospherical or Meteoric Dust^Vto^ 
fossor Rafinesque of New York, in a papot 
on atmo^heric dust, maintains, that ari 
imperceptible dust foils at all times from 
atmosphere, and that he has seen it on 
mount jBtna^ on the Alps, on Uie Alleghany 
and CastskiH mountains in America, and 
also on the Ocean. This is the same dust 
which accumulates in our apartments, and 
xemient iUrif peculiarly visible in die beams 
of die sun. i, He has found it to accumulate 
to the rate m foom one^fourth of an indi to 
one inch in a year, but in such a fieecy 
state, that it could be compressed to one- 
riiird of its height Hence he takes the 
averse of rite yeariy deporite at about one- 
sixth of inch.-p-.4m(rrican Journal of 
Science^^No, iv. p. 397* 

Roy^ (vfhhgkal Society in Cbranto/A-— 
^lis fiouxiriimg sodety owes much to its 
former secretaxy. Dr rays, and to the ar¬ 
rive and eiriightened exertions of Davies 
^ilben. Esq. , M.P. Lord de Dunttanvi]lo» 
the present accomplished and learned 
secretary, Ikt Forbes.. At riie amiiveiaary 
meeting at Penaopce, end oi Septem- 
btot many valuable papers were read, of 
wbkh' the ]^lowiag l^has been pulriished* 
I. On rile Impor&teiite of Minhralogical 
and Geoli^l^ Enowlri^ to the .jpfcriQal 
Mjncr; by Dr Fofori, me sectebOy. 

f. ftotbe^0iiariteV)^ofCoiteiridl;1^ 
Mr Joseph Ciihne. 

3. Dr Ftohos on the Geokwy of St Mi- ' 
chaePs Mouiit 

4 On Elvan Couistoy by Davies Gilbert* 
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Esq. M.P. Vice-Ptcsident of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, President. 

5. On the Temperature of by Mr 

R. VV. Fox. 

6. On the Temperature of Mines, by Ur 
Forbes. 

‘ 7. On the Geology of the West of Corn¬ 
wall, Part II. by Dr Forbes. 

^ 8. Appendix to the above, by Professor' 
«lame6on. 

Besides the above, wereWeral pa- 

jpers presented whidi there wns nbt time to 
^eod; among wliiA were a paper by tlie 
Rev. Mr Greathcad ; a short account of the 
coal field of Pontypod by Mr Glewdlyn; 
a valuable paper by Mr R. W. Fox, on the 
Transmission of Heat through (h'flerent sur* 
faces; Mr Konig on the Cornish Minerals 
in the Britisb Museum. 

' l^reterxjdtion of Water at Per- 

net, after an examination of the means 
which are, or may be, adopted for the prp- 
^rvation of fi'esh watesfet sea, gives the pre¬ 
ference to the followW: Imparts of oxide 

manganese in powd^ is mixed with S30 
’parts of water, and ^tated every fifteen 
cays. In this way water has been preserv¬ 
ed unchanged for se^n years. 

The editor of the Annaiei de Chimk d>- 
eerves, that oxide of manganese has the 
power, not only of preserving water, but of 
rendering that sweet which lias becoiim pu^ 
trid ; but he also points out the important 
circumstance, that the oxide is slightly solu¬ 
ble in water,'and therefore recotUmends the 
use d iron tanks for rile water, as in Eng¬ 
land. 

SinutUaneoHs existence of Salt ttnd Fresh 
Water MoUusca, in the GtUf of tJvonia,^ 
The difficulty experienced in Geology, of 
explaining riie simultaneous existence in 
certain strata of salt and fresh water shells, 
and also the imporumce, perhaps exaggerat¬ 
ed, which "many persons hav^ attached to 
>4lii8 discovery, induced M. Beudaitt, some 
years since, to undertake experiments, wirit 
the view of ascertaining if it were possible 
to habituate marine shell mollusca to live in 
fresh water, and, vice versa^ fresh water slidl 
mollusca to live in salt water. It appeared 
from the results obtained, that thesedianges 
could really take place, but the mixture of 
the^ two sorts of animals in the saftie wa¬ 
ter had not been observed in nature. M. 
rie Freminville, lieutenant of a vessel, a 
zealous cultivator of the sciences of Zoolt^ 
-<>and GeoiGgjr, has announced, in a letter to 
M. Brongniart, February 11, 181P, 

this curious discovery.—“ The lesser degree 
of saltness of tlie waters of the Balrio. Sea is 
^more sensible in the Gulf of Livonia than 
any where else. It is such that the fresh 
wa(|fciaiollu8ca live there very well; ’ and I 
lu^ftwnd on the shores of Unios, Cycia- 
Anodnntes, living intermingled 
cardiums, tellenes, and Venus’s, shell 
-lilu whicli gener^ly live in the most siJt 
waters.”—./or/rffA-/ de Physique^ July 17, 
1812 . 


Suicides in Farir.—Hic number of sui¬ 
cides committed and attempted in Paris and 
its environs in the four months of January, 
February, March, and April, aniountevl to 
124. Of these persons i'l were women ; 
64 of them were single, and 60 had been 
married. The greater number destroyed life 
by the use of fire arms, the vapour of cliar- 
ooal. Or by drowning; 46 resorted to the 
last method. This period of the first four 
months of this year, compared with the 
sam4 period of tlie last year, ofiers an excess 
of 4J suicides. 

By the end of Jime the number amount* 
ed to 19f), of which 137. were committed by 
men, and 62 by women; 102 of these were 
martiedi and 97 were umoartied. These liuve 
been arr^ged in a sort of scale according to 
rile causes, thus-—for love, 17 ; illness, dis¬ 
taste of life, insanity, domestic trouble, 05; 
bad conduct, gaming, lottery, 28; misery, 
poverty, deranged aifairs, 47; fear of re¬ 
proaches. and punishment, 6: unknown 
motives, 36; in the whole 199, of which 
53 were unsucceasfol attempts, and 116 
were completed. 

Suhmaxine Volcano near SJietland^Tho 
late Rev. George Low,*aut}ior of the Fauna 
Orcadensia, in a tour flirough the Sht^ilaud 
Islands during the summer of 1771 (the 
Ms. of which is in the possession of Dr 11 ib- 
bert), collected some curious iniomuiiioii 
from the island of Fetlar, which appears to 
have fixed the site of a submarine volcano 
at DO great distance from the British Isles, 
The late ^drew Bruce, Ei»q. of Uric, in a 
statistical account of the Island, comm uni- 
c^ed to Mr Low, says, “ In 1768, we had 
the visible signs of a submarine shock, which 
riirew ashore vast quantities of sheli-iish of 
difiTcrent kinds, and of all sizes, with conger 
eels, and other sorts of fiah, but all dead ; 
at the same time, the sea, tor several miles 
round, was of a dark muddy colour for 
veral days after.” 

Calculation of the Penod of a Second 
Dehtge^f^AcconMn^ to the calculations of 
the learned astronomer of Bremen, M. Gi¬ 
bers, after a lapse of H3,0()6 years, a comet 
will approach to the earth in the same prox¬ 
imity as the moon ; after 4s00<),0ri0 years it 
will approach to the distance of 7,700 gee 
graphi^ miles, and tlien, if its attrai tloii 
equals that of the earth, tJie waters of tho 
ocean will be elevated 13,000 feet, and a 
deluge will necessarily ensue ! after a lapse 
of 220,000,000 years, it will, clash witli tlie 
earth. 

Simtgth of x-Einu R'iwcs.—The follow¬ 
ing; wines were furnished to me by Mr 
Ridgway, The specific gravity of the al¬ 
cohol, of whidi the proptwtions per cent, are 
given beneath, is H25 at 60'" F. 

A^hna red tontuined 18.9 per cent 

AUua white 18.16 ditto. 

/Kina Sercial 19 ditto. 

A'ltna white Falemian 18.99 ditto. 

Mina red Falernian 20 ditto. M, F. 
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’rhc Completion of Dr Rees’s C'yclopoKlia is 
daily expected. 

Mrs Graham, autlior of a Journal of a 
Residence in India, &c. wlio is nowin Italy, 
is preparing for the press, Two Monftia Re. 
fcidcncc in the Mountains near Rome;, witli 
some Account of the Peasantry, and tfso of 
tlie Banditti that infest that neighbourhood. 
—The same iafly has also been employing 
liLT time upon a Life of Nicholas Poussin. 

A Humorous and Satirical work, en¬ 
titled, 1 .essons of Thrift,' is on the eve of 
publication. It is ascribed to the pen of a 
distinguished veteran in the iields of litera' 
ture ; and report speaks of it as combining 
the placid good sense and amiable hon^tommie 
of Montaigne, with the caustic raillery of 
SwiRf, and tlic richly gifted philosophy of 
Burton. It is to be illustrated with engrav¬ 
ings from designs by Cruickshanks, in the 
best style ol’ that unrivalled caricatuiifit. 

A Description of the Chemical Apparatus 
and Instruments Cniployed in Operative and 
K\perimental Chemistry, with sixteen quar- 
to copperplates, is preparing by Mr Frede¬ 
rick Accum. 

'i'he same gentleman is also preparing his 
Lectures on Chcndstij, applied to the arts 
and manufactures, more particularly to those 
of brewing, baking, taniuxig, bleaching, 
dyeing, distilling, wine-making, glass*mak- 
ing, Ac. as delivered at the Surrey Institu¬ 
tion. And, as Sir Humphry Davy docs not 
proceed with his elements, Mr Accum an¬ 
nounces Klemcnts of Chemistry for Self-In¬ 
struction, after the system of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart with plates by Lowry, in two 
volumes octavo. 

Thekla, a fragment of a Georgian Tale# 
is pi*eparjng for publication, and may be 
expected m the course of the whiter. 

King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Eti¬ 
quette, with Explanatory Notes: to whidi 
IS added, the Counci of the Metals, by John 
Scafe, Esq. 

Substance of the Speeclies K)f Sir James 
Mac^kintosh, on moving for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee, to consider so much 
of the Clriminal Law as relates to Capital 
I’uiushntents, on the 2d March, lSi9 ; and 
• on bringing up the Report of that Com¬ 
mittee, on the 6th of July, 1819. 

Characters of the Living British Novel¬ 
ist*;, with specinjens of tiieir works; includ¬ 
ing a Critical Account of Recent Novels, 
published anonymously, of under hetitious 
names. . • 

Oe Parasivini, a romance, in three vo- 
luines, is in the press, and may be expected 
early in December. 

A j)ocm in the press, iji one volume 
royal quarto, on the Wars of the Duke of 
IVtlhngton, with thirty engravingsby Heath. 

Li the press, ayd will be published during 
tlie ensuing Autyum, an elegant and orna¬ 


mental work, entitled “ The Sportsman 
Mirror, retiectiog the History and Delinea¬ 
tions of the Horse and Dog, iliroughout all 
their Varieties.” The work will be ele¬ 
gantly printed in quarto, on superfine paper. 
The engravings, representing every species 
of the horse and dog, will be execute by 
Mr John Scott, in the line manner, from 
original ^laintings by Marshall, Renigule, 
Gilpin, and Stubbs, accompanieil with en¬ 
gravings on wood, illustrative of the subjects 
as head and tail-pieces; by Bewick and 
Clennell, &c. 

M. Devisscher, author of “ The French 
Grammar in twelve Lessons,” will shortly 
publish New French Scholastic Conversa¬ 
tions, or Parisian Lessons, series of 
questions and answers. 

A Narrative is printing of the Events of 
the late Westminster Election, with the 
speeches of the candidates. Sir Frands Bur- 
d«tt, &C. and the report of the W estminster 
reformers. 


A History of the House of Austria, from 
the foundation of the monarchy, by Ro- 
dolpl^ to the death of Leopold 11. 1218 t« 
l,792^i6 printing in five octavo volumes. 

Twenty-two Sermons, by the late Rev. 
James St^ingfieet, prebendary of Worces¬ 
ter, with a Memoir and a Portrait, will soon 
appear in an octavo volume. 

Dr Burrows’ work on Insanity is in con- 
s^rable forwardness, and may be expected 
early in the winter. 

T. Jones, author of Phantoms, or the 
Irishman in England,-a Farce, Poems, Ac. 
&C, is preparing fi>r the press a volume of 
Miscellanies, in prose and verse, consisting 
of , Essays, Tides, and Poems, moral and en¬ 
tertaining, which is expected to moke its 
appearance in November next. 

„The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb, by M. J. P. Arrowsmith; with 
Gopper-plates, drawn and engraved by the 
author’s brother, an artist, who was born 
deaf and dumb. 

A work on the Fossils of the South Dov. ng, 
witli Outlines of tlie Mineral Geography of 
the Environs of l.ewes and Brighton, and 
obs^ations on the goolt^cal structure of 
the south-eastern part of Sussex, is in pre¬ 
paration by Gideon Mjgntell, Esq. F'.L.9. 
Ac. It will form a volume in quarto, and 
be illustrated by upwards of thirty engrav¬ 
ings of tlie most interesting fossil o^anic 
remains, with plans and sections of the strata. 

Memoirs are in the press of the Kev. R. 
B.'NivkoIls, L.L.B. dean of Middlehani, 
Ac- 


Just ready for publication, a new and 
neat editionof Orton’s Life of Dr Doddridge, 
ISino. bds. 

Mr Bucke’s work on the Beauties, Har¬ 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature, will Us 
published some time next spring. 
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Ao Abstract ia ^tepres) of aU the most Mr L. J. A* McHenry has in the press, 
tiseful informadon relative to the United and nearly ready for publication, a third 
States America, and the British colonies edition of his improved Spanish Grammar, 
of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, New designed especially for seji'-instruction. 
South Wales, and Von Diemen's Island, M. Lavaysse’s Pohtical and Commercial 
oxliibittng at one view the comparative ad<« Account of Venezuela, 'i'rinidad, and other 
vantages and disadvantages each country adjacent islands, translated from the French, 
iblEers for emigratum ; cdleoted from the with notes and illustrations, is in die press. 
Hiost valuable recent pubHoadons, witb A new periodical work has been plan- 
tkotes and observaUozas; by Wl^tatn King* tied, the object of whicli is regularly to sup- 
don, junknr. ply the public wit)i a series of superior new 

In a days will’ be published, a New Nov^ and Novellettcs. It is proposed to 
Dictionary of Classical Quotations, on an pubiUh a monthly volume or novel, va» 
improved plan, accompanied by corresponds lied in type, and containing new works com* 
eng paraphrases or translations from the jdete, sometimes one story, and sometiaijpb 
works of celebrated British Poets; by the two or more. The works are to consist 
late F. W. Bh^doo, author of the ** Frendb partly of originals, and partly of translationa 
Interpreter.” ' from th^ French, Italian, German, Spanish, 

A w^tk, called AJAbwou^ Desenbed, Or and Oriental languages; and for the origi- 
4 full delineation of mat fasluonabla and nals some of the nrst writers of the day liave 
tnnch.frequentcd watering-place ; and in- pledged their co-operation, 
terspersed with poetic and picturesque re- Mr James, tho author of two works, one 
marks db Its coaei^ its scenery, and on the ** Navid,'^ the other on the “ Mili- 
views, ia in preparation. tai^ oocurrences of the late American war,” 

An introduction to the wriring of l«atia, is preparing for the press. The Naval His- 
containing Kasy Exercises on all the 0e- toiy Great Britain from the commcnce- 
clineable, with amnged lists of tlie Inde- ment ofhostiUtieB in May li^3 to the pre* 
clineable, parte of Bp^ch; adopted to the sent time. 

Eton l.atin Grammar t by James MitchdlL On die first of January will appear the 
The Spirit of Pascal, comprising die sub- first Kumbpr of a new Literary Journal, en- 
ctance of his Moral and Religious wd^lte. ritled, Retrospective Review,” con- 
ShoTtly will be publi^ed, a new and itn- sistlng of Critidmis upon. Analyse of, and 
proved Synopsis of Hebrew Grammar, with Extracts from, curiouB, usefbl, and valuable 
points, in three parts t derignad to facilitate bocdcs in all languages, which have been 
^be acquirement of that sacred language; published from the revival of lireraturc to 
by William Goodhugfa. the commencement of tlie present century. 

A Chrondogioal Synopas of die Histories Edited by a society of members of tlie Uni- 
of England, Greece, and Rome, on a new versity of (Cambridge. To be cimtinued 
plan, to assist tho memory; by T. Kitchen, quarterly, 
as in die press. 

EDINBURGH. 

Dr M^Crie's Life of An^w principal families in that county. In three 

will appear early in December, in S vole Rvo. parte. Part First will contain the district 
The Third j^idon of Peter's Lettese to of Cuntnghame. Part Second the district 
his Kinefolk, will be published in a week or of Kyle. Part Third the district of Carrick. 
two. By George Hoberteon, author of the Mid- 

Ivanhoe, a Romance, by the Author of Lothian Survey ; Survey of Kincardine- 
•* Wavericy,” is announced in 3 vote post shire; Editor and Condnuator of Craw* 
Bvo, to be published in November. ford’s History of Renfrewshire, Ac. 

The Monastery, by the same Author, it is The Work will published at three diSh- 
«aul, will speedily make its appearance in rent periods. Part First, containing the 
Patcrnostcr-row. district of Cuninghuiue, is now in great ibr- 

Form of Process before the Jury Court; wardaess, forming one large volume Kvo, 
by John Russell, Esq. C. B. one of the printed on a fine wove demy paper, a 
Glerks of the Jury Court Second Edidos. new and correct nupf and embellished wiilt 
Containing tlie alterations on the former about a dozen vignette views of tlie most 
procedure, and the new regulations^ in con- interesting aucioit edifices. Eacli volume 
sequence of the late Act of Parliament price Ids. in boards; or a few copies on fine 
Edinburgh Annu^ Register for wove royal paper, wid: |>roof impressions of 

A^ol. IX. the map, -£l, 2s. fid. < 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, ot Geograpfdcal Mr Wishart will publish, in the course of 
Dictionary. Vol. III. Part 11. next month, a second edition of his Trans- 

Su^lement to the Fourtli and Fifth E- latlon of Scarpa on Aneurism, with addi- 
riitions of tlie Encyclopiedia Britannica.— tional cases, and a Memoir oti tbe Jvigature 
Vot IV. Part I. of the Arteries of tlic Extremities, by the 

A Topographical Account of Ayrshire: author, 
logefher with a genealogical history of the A Descripdon of the \V esteru 1 inlands of 
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Scotland, including Uic tsle of Man ; com¬ 
prising an Account of tHeir Geological 
Structure : vith Kemarks on their Agricul¬ 
ture, Economy, Scenery, and AntiquHies ; 
by J. MaccuUoch, M. D. F. L. S. 2 vdls 
Svo, with a volume of Illustrative Engrav¬ 
ings in quarto. 

An Account of the Arctic Region*, in¬ 
cluding the Natural History of Spitzbc^geti 
and the adjacent Islands; the rolar Ice, 
and the Greenland' Sens ; with a tlisto^ 
and Description of the Northern Whiw 
Fishery. Chiedy derived from Ucsdkrches 
made during Seventeen Voyages to the Po¬ 
lar Seas; by WmSkoresby, jun., F.R«S^£» 
2 vols 8 vo, with numerous Engravings. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the lonira 
Islands, in a Series of. Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts ; 
by H. W. Williams, Esq. 8 vols 8 vo. 
With Engravings. 

Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
scrilring the Present State of the Soctad and 
Politick Institutions, the Agriculture, Ma¬ 
nufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts, 
and Manners of* that Country, particularly 
in the Kingdom of Hanover; by Thomas 
Hodgskin, ^q. % ^^ols Svo. 

Xhe Novels and Tales of the Author of 
W^iverley, uniformly printed in 18 hand¬ 
some Svo volumes. With a copious Glos¬ 
sary. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of 
the Author of WaverLy.” In Tw^ve 
Prints, after Original Derigna by WiHiam 
Allan, and engraved in the irat style of the 
Art. 

The History of the Indian Archipel^o; 
by John Crawfurd, Esq. F. 11. S. lute Brir 
tUh Resident at the C^^urt of the Sultan of 
.lava. 3 vols Svo» witli illustrative Maps 
and Engravings. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the 
Years 1817-1818; by W. A. Cadell, Esq. 
F. H. S. L. & K. 2 vols Bvo, with En¬ 
gravings. 

The Poetical Work® of Walter 8 c 0 tt, 
Fsq. now first collected in 12 vol. foolscap 
8 vo. With a Portrait of the Author, en¬ 
graved in rile beet style. 

The •* Bridal of Triermain,” and “ Ha¬ 
rold the Dauntless,” Two Poems; by 
Walter Scott, Esq, Printed togetlier in 
one vol. 8vq. unifoTinly to the Author** 
other Works. 

' Tales, by “ The Author of Bertram,’* 
A,c. 4 vols ISmo. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; ’ by Hugh Murray, 
F. U. S. E. Author of “ Historical Ac¬ 
count of Discoveries in Africa.” 3 vols 8 vo, 
witli Maps. 

DisTiNGijisBED LinaARY.—Mr Bal- 
lantyne respectfully acquaints the Pirbiic, 
that Catalogues are now preparing of the 
lute Professor Playfair’s Library, tvhich will 
be Sold, without reserve, at the Booms, 
Hanover Street, early in January, especial¬ 
ly by itself, without the admixture of a sin¬ 
gle volume irom,any other Library or paxcc! 


of books whatever. The public may be as¬ 
sured that the contents of this Library, in 
Science and Miscellaneous Literature, aro 
every way w<»thy the taste and research of 
the late lamented proprietor. 

LlTERATUniS AN1> THE FlKE AltTS. 
—Speedily will be published, A Catalogue 
of a Splendid Collection of Books, chiefly 
relarive to Scottish History and Antiquities, 
and including several Ctn-ious MSS.; the 
genuizi* property of an English Nobleman- 
Alao, One Hundred and Six Pictures, of 
the very first class t Historicel Portraitt by 
Sir P. Lely, Vandyke, Old Stone, SirG. 
Kneller, &c.: and Miscellaneous Sub-, 
jects by Salvatmr Koea, Guido, Jacob Palma, 
Vermeulen, &c. in magnificent Frames. 
The whole to be Sold by*Auction, widioiiS 
reserve, by Mr Ballnntyne, at his Rooms, 
Hanofer Street, the end of November. 

At the same time will be published sepa* 
ratHy, Mr Ballantyne’s Catalogue for the 
Winter, comprising nearly 10,000 Volumes 
Books in various languages and departments 
of literature, and many rare and curious ar¬ 
ticles ; several entire Libraries; also, ('oins. 
Medals, Antiquities, Armour, and curious 
WoriCs of Art; the particulars of which will 
be given in future advertisements, 

in the press, and will be published in the 
beginning of November next, tlie third 
voluiiie, in two parts, of the Collectanea 
Majc*a, by Professor Dunbar, containing 
the fbllowing extracts, with copious anno¬ 
tations : The Oration of Aeschines against 
Ctesiphon; the Oration of Demostlienes for 
the Crown; the Promctlieus Vinctus, and 
seven against Thebes of JSschylus; the Phi- 
loctetes of Sophocles ; tlie Alcestus of Euri¬ 
pides ; and the Plutus and Nubes of Aris¬ 
tophanes. 

The Rev. Dr Neilson (author of the 
Greek Exercises) has in the pi ess an im¬ 
proved edition of Moore’s Greek (Grammar. 
He hue condensed the original work by 
oiriitfing many superfluous examples; by 
printing the parts which are not necessary 
to be committed to memory in a smaller 
character, and by rendering the table of 
verbs more compact. He has given a short 
view of the irregularly fonned verbs, inde¬ 
clinable parts of speech, peculiar rules of 
syntax, prosody, ac|pnts, and dialects in 
Latin, and very copious notes throughout 
the work in English. The whole will form 
a volume not larger than riic common edi* 
tions of Moore, which contain the additions 
that have been made to^t by otlicr Editors. 

An edition of the collected works cf Dr 
John Moore, with Memdrs of his Life, by 
Dr Robm Anderson, is printing in octavo. 

An inquiry into Opimorut Ancient and 
Modern, concerning Life and Organization ; 
by John Barclay, M. D. Lecturer on Ana¬ 
tomy, F.A.S.E. &C. Ac. • 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into 
the principles and utility of tlie System of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and into the ob¬ 
jections made against it; by George Combe, 
Esq. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGHICCl.TUilt:* 

The Farmer’s and Landlord’s Lawyer; 
by* T. W, Wiliiams* Esq. 8vo- 8s. 

The Fanner’s New and Complete* Ac¬ 
count Book ; by R. Swinboufne. 10s. dd. 

Victories of the Duke of WellingUm, 
from drawings by H> Wes^, ILA. wlio» 
ds.; 4to. s 12 : €d, 

BIOGRAPHV. 

Menboi^ ^ ^ ^te Miss Emma Hum¬ 
phries, of Fro^i Homerset; by the Hot* 
J. East of Binhii^ham. 5s» _ 

A Memoir of Varies Lows Sand j j^th 
a Defence of the German Usiversiuea^ Bvo. 
5s. 6d, 

Lives of the Si^es of Aatiquity ; tri^- 
lated from Uie Prexicli of Fenelon, i2ino, 
3s. 

Early Blossoms, or Biomphical ]^t3Ces 
of Individuals ^s^isui^cd ^.their uetiii^ 
and Attfunments, who died in Aeir youth, 
with specimens of their |^j>ective twcnts; 
by J. Styles, 0.D. 5s. 

The Lhe of the Right R^. Thomas 
WUsm, D.D. I^rd Bishop of Sodor and 
Man; by the Rev, Hugh Stowell, 8vo. 
10s. 1 

BOTAKY. 

Hortus Marybonensis, or a Catalogue of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, deciduous and 
evergreen shrubs, forest and fouit trees ;4^s- 
tematically arranged, and now gruwii^ in 
the botanical garden and nunnies of Thos. 
Jenkins, Regent’s Park, 8vo* 5s. 

Dialogues on Botany, for the Use of 
young persons. Ss. 


BEAMA. 

The Steward, or Fashion and Feeling ; a 
comedy, founded oil Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter, 8vo. 2s. 5d. 


EDBCATXOV* 

'Elements of a Polite Education, care¬ 
fully selected £rom the Letters of the late 
Karl of Chesterfield to his Son; by Geo. 
GregoiTi D.D., 12mo. 5s. 

A rrclimta^ Introduction to a New 
System of Decimals; in which the dt^imal 
pqsill^ is practically applied to denomi- 
‘ "looneys of accoimt, and to certain 
Ig denominations of measure, weight, 
capacity, and time. Part I., 4tu. 
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The Juvenile Miscellany^ containing 
Geography. Astronomy, Chionology, Trade, 


Commerce, Ac.; by R. Humber, 12mo. 
3s. “ 

A Synopsis of l.atin Grammar upon the 
plan of Ruddiman, compiled for the use of 
Schools, 12mo. 29, 

fj^sons in Grammar designed more espe- 
dally for the use. of Sunday Schools ; by 
J. Cobbin, M, A- 12mo. Is. 

, The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in 
connexion wi^ a new and Philosophical 
Account of the Nature of Instituted Lan- 
.guage; by B. H. Smart, E’rofossor of Elo¬ 
cution, and public reader *^01' Sliakspeare, 
8vo. 7s. 

A Manual Direcdohs for forming a 
School according to the National or Madras 
System; by the Rev. G. J. Bevnn, A. M. 
l2fno^ 28. 

geography. 

Gufiitie’s'Geographical Grammer, S3d 
cation, cometed to the present time, bvo* 
168 . 

MI8TORY. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam¬ 
paign of the French in Saxony; by Gene¬ 
ral the Baron of Odelcben* Svo. 2 vols. 

The Sufferinj| 5 s and Fate of the Kxpetli- 
don which sailed from England in Nov. 
1SI7| to the rivers Orinoco and A purr, aiid 
joined the patriotic forces in Venezuela and 
Carats; by G. Hippi^ley, Esq. late Col. 
of the first Venezuelan Huzzars, Svo. l.'Vs. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England at the close of 1817, for ihe 
Service of the Spanish Patriots; by G. 
Btown, dvo. 78.6d. 

LAW. 

Law of Dower; by Park, 8vn. 18s. 

An Elementary I'rcatise on Estates in 
Fee, in Toil, for Life, Ac. &c. and Will by 
Sufierance, with preliminary observations 
on the quality of estates; by R. Preston, 
Esq. Part I. Royal Svp. 12s. 

Full and Impartial- Report of the Cause, 
Jaoe Horsman versus Francis Bulmer the 
Elder, and otlters; by Mr Fraser, 8vo. .Is. 

Vol. III. Part I.—Reports of Cases ar¬ 
gued and determined in me Courts of Com¬ 
mon Pleas and Exchequer Cliainber during 
Hilary Term, 59 Geo. III. ; by J. B. 
Moore, Esq. 8s. 6d. 

Reports of Coses argued and determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas and other 
Courts; by W. P, 'I’aunton. Vol. VIL 
Part IV. Royal 8vo. 8K.6d. 

Reports of Cases argued .and ruled at 
NisiPrius in tbcGourt of Common Picas 
by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and on the 
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Oxford Circuit; by Niel Gow, . Royal 8vo. 

Reports of Cases allied and determined 
in tile Court of Common Fleas; by W. P. 
Taunton and W. S- Broderip. Vol. I, Part 
1. Royal 8vo. 7b, 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the «Court of Exchequer* in Law and 
l^'^uity; by G, Price. VoL V. Part L 

lt4>yii! J^o. 8s. 6d. ^ 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
nnd Customs of Excise. New editioa*, en¬ 
larged and corrected to Aii^t 181*; by 
Charles Pope, Esq. Custom House, Bristol, 
8vo. £}, 15s. . 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Laws 
of England; by H. N. Tomlins. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. ^2, 10s. 

MEpreiNX;. 

General Views relating to tlie Stomacli, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speer, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Popular Ronarks on Nervous, Hypo- 
riiondriac, and Hysterical Diseases. To 
which are prefixed. Observations on Suicide ; 
by T. M. Caton, 8vo. Ss. fid. 

An Essay on two Mineral Springs re- 
^^ntiy discovered at Harrowgate, and on the 
Springs of Thorp Arch and Jekley, &e.; by 
Adam Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 

Medico Cbiruxgical Transactions publish¬ 
ed by the Medici and Chirmgkal Sodety 
of London, 8vo. Vtd. X. Pkrt 1. lOs. 6^ 
MISCELLANIES* 

Quarterly Review, No XLTI. 8vo. 6s. 

Daniel Defoe's History of the great plague 
in I..ondon in the year 1665, 8vd. 10s. 

CoU Gwynfe Cyfieithiad; Gan W. Owen 
Pughe, A. C. H. 8vo. 8a. 

A Short Account of a New Principle of a 
Rotative Steam Engine, invented by Sir 
William Congreve, 8vo. Ss. 

Remarks on the Cond^ of Man to in¬ 
ferior Animals—on the Primeval State ei 
Man«-Arguments from. Smpture, Reason, 
Fact, and Experience, in favour Vegeta¬ 
ble Diet—on the Efiects of food—on the 
I’ractice of Nations and Indiv]di'.als, &c.; 
by G, Nicholsoni 18mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Payments and Re¬ 
ceipts in Bank of England Notes, reduced < 
to their value in Gold, 8vo. 3s. J 

A detailed statement of the Case of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 8vo> 5 k. 

A Treatise on the pointing of Naval Ord¬ 
nance ; by Sir Williani Congreve, Bart- 
8vo. 5s. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sea-port Gazetteer; by Anderson, 8vo,. 27s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No XIV. 58. 

Consolidated Duties; by Anderson. 7s. 

Observations on the Mea*is of Darivlng 
from Flax and Hemp manual Employment 
for Labourers of every Age. 28. 

Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, 
No XV. Ts.6d. 

Cavalry,“Remarks on its Organization, 
Equipment, and Instruction, compiled from 
various authorities; by an Officer of Hus¬ 
sars. 2s. * 

Vol, VI. 


MUSIC. i 

History pf the Rise and Progress of Mu- f 
sic, Theoretical and Practical; by G. Jones. 

15s. 

The Music of the Farce called “ High 
Notions,” or a Trip to Exmoutli, compo^ 
by J. Parry. 8s. 

No IV. of Mozart’s Masses, with an ac¬ 
companiment for the organ pr piano-forte, 
arranged' from the full score; by N. Ko- 
veilo. Ss. 

A Medley for the German Flute; by J. 

C. Weidner. No 1. and 11. 5s. 

The British Orpheus, being a selection of 
two hundred and seventy songs, with music ; 
by G. Njcholstm, 12mo. 5s. fid. 

TTie Young Musician, or the Science of 
Music familiarly ex])lained, with a glossary 
of musical terms and phrases, 3s. 

A New and improved Method of In¬ 
struction for the Harp; by H. C. Rochsa. 

15s« 

Recuil i>e Dances Espaokoles, or 
Spanish Country Dancing made jilain and 
e^, together with sever^ New Dances and 
Ori^nal Figures, as performed at the No¬ 
bilities Assemblies, arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, Harp, or Violin, with an explana¬ 
tion of the Spanish technical terms; by G. 

M. S. Cbevers, Dancing Master. 8vo. 4s. 
sewed* 

KOVELS. 

Any thing but what you expect; by Jane 
Harvey. 12fflo. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Mimstfer Cottage Boy, a talc; by H. 

M. Roche, 4 vols. 

i 

rOETRT. 

The Triumph of Christianity; a Mis- 
rionary Poem ; by T. E. Abbott, 12mo. 3s, 

Music BibUcs; or the Poetry of the 
Bible, fis. 

Poems on various Subjects; by Mrs 
Kffiitish, 8vo. fis. 

*1^1^ Rainbow and Eclipse, Poems; by 
T. Thomas, 8vo. 4s. 

Iona; and other Poems. 3s. 

Parga; a Poem, with illustrative notes, 

8vo. 5s. fidt 

POLITICS. 

Letters on the Events whidi have passed 
in France, and the Restoration in 1015; 
by R. M. Williams, 8vo* 7s. fid. 

TUEOLoay. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for be¬ 
ing a Christian; by Thomas \Iartwell 
Home, M. A. of St John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Curate of Christ-church, Newgatc- 
street, London, 12mo* Second edition. Is. 

A %stem of Theology, in a scries of Ser¬ 
mons; by the late Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
S.T.D. L.L.D, President of Yale College, 
in Connecticut (America), witli a Life and 
fine Portrait of the Author, 8vo. 5 vols. 

^3,15s. 

Adjumentum, or Prayers for every Sun- 
day in the Year, intended to precede and 
follow the Sermon; by die Rev. C. Barlec, 
LL.B. 

0 
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Moral Sketches o£prevailing Opinions tmd 
JSfannerH) Foreign anil Domestic ; witi) Ue- 
flections on Prayer; by llannah More, 
8vo. Second Edition. 9b. 

Eight Sermons preached before the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in the Year 1819, at the 
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Sugar. The sugar market, since our last, has, i^neralJy* speaking, been dull and de- 

{ >Te,sse(]. Tlie prices daily gave way about the penod of our last publication. Since the 
jcginning of this month, the market has been more firm; but with thi^ exception, tliat 
tlie holders arc not so much Inclined to press sales, there is no appearance of any favour¬ 
able turn in the market for the raw article. In refined goods, the holders seem anxious 
to press sales; and the prices have coiwequently declined. The price of sugar is now sunk 
so low, that the consequences must be severely felt by the West India agriculturist, and 
through them it must again reach the British merchant, consignees, or proprietors, resi¬ 
dent in Britain. Those persons who have been making large adv^mces to speculators in 
West India properties, calculating the vjilue of these from the late high prices of sugar, 
)nusi he led into difTculty and embarrassment- The consequence of all this will fall heavy 
ujjon many branches of our internal trade, particularly iron founderies and manufactories, 
where large orders have for Some time been executed for constructing improved machinery, 
to lessen labour in tlie colonies, and improve the works and properties situate in them, 
and connected with tlie production of sugari These, if sugar 'continue at the present 
prices, must be greatly curtailed, if not for a time abandoned. Let us hoj>e, however, 
that tlie evil will be but of short duration.— C(^hc. The Coffee market continues to fluc¬ 
tuate greatly. • It is scarcely jMssible to state, witlunny degree of predsion, its state or 
the future prpspects. It alUigeliier depends upon the continental demand ; and tlie si¬ 
tuation of most countries is sueb, that the prospect is not very cheering. Our remarks 
for last month, oa jhis br^cli of business, may generally be applied to this. The quan¬ 
tity at market i$ consider^le, and the consumpt of this country, at all times comparative¬ 
ly trifling, must be lessened not increased.—ro«o«. The Cotton market, which was steady, 
suffered some depression, but it has since recovered a little, and the demand is consider¬ 
able at an advance in price. The quantity brought into the country is very great; but 
nti^iverpool, the chief of importation, it is a few tlmusand packages less tlian at the 

same period of last year. 'The cotton-spinners Mem actively emidoyed, and their exports 
to the Continent are making up in Some measure fbr the languid lessened demand in 
tins country for internal supply. ■ From the general aspect of commercial afiairs, and from 
the supply at market, no great or immediate advance in Cotton can be contemj^ted. It 
will be found the utmost, for sotne time, if the matket becomes lively and at a small ad- 
vance.—-ro?7e. Grain of all kinds is tower, and declining in prices. The abundant har¬ 
vest is concluded, and all in cxcellci^ order. Plenty must fill the land for the approach- 
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%co%oi\.^Tdbacco, There is an iniprovement in price, And a considerable demand for 
this article botli for the home and foreign markets.>—Jamaica Rum is nominal, 
and without any impiovcmcnr in price. Leeward Island is inquired after at a trifle in 
advance. Brandy rather declines, and in Geneva there is nothing doing. The Wino 
market is in a state of complete stagnation. The other articles of commerce require no 
otiiernotice thah our quotations. 

Still are unable to announce any improvemoit in our commercial affairs. The dis¬ 
tress continues, and is bccQinc mo&t severe; nor is there the sm^lest prospect of any im¬ 
mediate termination to the state of things. Depre^ed as is our trade, that of every other 
counti^ is worse; and the accounts from those for^gjp markets on which our commerce 
chiefly depends, is gloomy and distressing indeed. By tite iuimense extension of our 
manufactures we have indeed overlooked ^most ey^y market, but this will be found, up¬ 
on a careful review and consideration of the subjeev to proceed more frean tlie inability of 
these nations, owing to recent political events aiul convulsions, to find the means of trade, 
than that their grants have been* over-supplied. As these recover tlieir former vigour, so 
will their demands augment and our trade with tiiem increase. A considerable portion 
, of ovir internal trade has nq doubt been severely injured, and overdone by men without 
capital rushing heedlessly into the market. The facility with which l^ks supplieil 
funds, ^nd length of time at which they discounted bills, has been stated as the chief, and, 
in some instances, as the only cause of this. This we think an unfair statement, and an 
erroneous concludon. I'he evil appears to us to proceed entirely from the merchant ajid 
trader, and the commercial rivalry amodgst themselves. It is the easy way in which cre¬ 
dit is indiscrinnhately granted to mdividi^, and the kmg periods to which it is extended, 
that IS the root of the evil complained of, and which alme hnngs 6|>eeulators without 
capital into tlie market. Swarms of agents arc also planted In, and scattered over the 
country, whose object is trvinake sales, and cram every war^ouse and shop full of goods, 
heedless of the persons into whose hands these are'put, tiie purposes to which they apply 
tliese, and careless of the ccmsequences. If such men cannot beat a brother out of tl>r' - 
market by lower prices, he accomplishes his object by lengthening the credit, a temptation 
few have the firmness to resist. To cxmli a rising but ^xHurer and industrious rival in 
business, persons of large capital lenten their credits to a tiq;^e beyond tiieir rival’a 
means, and s^ at a price no man can am>rd who wishes to continue in business. 'I'his is 
a blind policy, ti^gh Irequently pursued, and must always and inevitably, in times of 
general commerdai dis^jjess, return with a fourfold force on the head of those who had 
encouraged and adopted it« The speculator may and must fall first—he loses notiiing 
because he had nbmitig td lose. But the loss, whatever it is, that arises from times of 
commercial distress, must (commence where it will) fall ultimately and most severely on 
those who have means and capital to lose* It is their business to encourage, not discour¬ 
age their ^rerMt industrious brother, and to unite with him in reducing their credits to 
drive the speculators without capital out of the market, or ratlier, by adopting such a line 
of policy, to prevent him fri>m ever getting into it. It is not, tlierefore, banks, but mer¬ 
chants tiieniselves who are to blame, and who occasion the very evils tiicy complain of. 

It i.s tlie trade of bankers to discount bOls, and they will do so as far as tlieir means or 
their judgment leads them, and in any manner *they please; nor lias any one any right to 
interfere or find faidt with them for so d^g. None will deny that these bankers possess 
means of knowing tlie circumstances of individudlt with whom they wish to do business, 
which few if any merdiants can attain to. They win- not lend their funds to any with 
whom they think they are insecure, and we will venture to assert, that it is a small 
portion, indeed, of long dated, or. Indeed, of any dated bills, which remain in their hands 
unpaid, which belonged to the real speculator, or men without any capital. Let the 
mercantile interest, and particularly the r^ capitalist, .educe their credit from twelve to 
three months, and then banks will have none of those long dated bills to discount that 
are .complained of, wliilc one good, and a moat important good, will rcsujt to both, but 
particularly to the niercliant, that, i^cn any of lus correspondents fail in business (as 
must in ^ commercial countries and concerns sometimes be tlie case) he will have the 
satisfaction to find, that in place of having locked up or lost at tile most inconve¬ 

nient moments, he would only have £*1000; and further, that this sqm being so much 
reduced in value, will also stand upon a safer footing, and where he could* not get four 
shillings per pound in a debM^ £'i000, he Vould almost, to a certainty, get three times, 
if not tor times, the am||i^ out of ea^ poimd in Ids debt of £1000.' Under tiiese 
circumato^* convul^ons which i>ow so l^^pentiy take place, and to 

such alaiming^^^ as to cover whole districts of country vith grief, misery, and dis¬ 
may, take place to the extent they now do, while bank^ toight issue his 

funds m<p#lirmy, because his risk was lessened in a mighty dcg^(^. 

Anotii evil is, the system Of cousigning goods to foreign markets, iritiwut any reganl 
f'ilU) quarfnty or quality, cither by men who are not i^wlar and established mcr<diants, or 
^y or to the orders of individuals who stand in the state. The foreign " mcfeliant 
I adopts die same system, and ^rcuns every Itousc mid 0 ^^ hand with the ptouctions of 
£ his countiy, to an extent at once autficieqt fox the of years* Tiip consequence 
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U, in every that the nierchant of capital and standing must either abandon his bad¬ 
ness or lose his capital. He chooses the former, and leaves swift ruin to overtake hb in¬ 
judicious opponents, though he too sufters in a considerable degree.* But it may be sdul, 
that such competition is for the benefit of a country and its population, by bringing all 
productions and commodities into the market at a cheaper rate. If it brings these, how¬ 
ever, at a price lower than cither the grower, manufacturer, or merchant can aiford, it 
must ultimately prove a general evil, not a general good. It requires no arguments to 
establish this. Every day’s experience confirms it. The stream that overflows its banks* 
in expending its violence, pi^uces mischief, not good, and the torrents which haVe 
swelled it, sweep away, not fertilize the soil. 

These tilings we have here pointed out—and others of a similar nature, whidi we have 
in former Kmnbers pointed out, and e))Ove all, tiie ^stem of large capitalists leaving their 
business, which had made them, and rushing, like the hurricane, into every market, and 
every land, with goods and wares of all descriptions, in such abundance as to over-, 
whelm every market ahke, whether the right or the wrong—and other individuals stnving 
to monopohse any branch of business in a coiflmerdal country like this—thede things 
must always be productive of indescribable loss and distress, and must either be conducted 
upon more judicious and prudent principles, or alu^ethcr abandoned,*‘or the ruin they 
occasion will frequently occur. Instead of individuals who have made princely fortunes 
in business retiriii^ from it, and laying the field open to industry like what theirs had 
been—laying out their wealtli on fixed property, by wliich independence and repose would 
be secured—by which they would withdraw and find a healthfid employment to a part of 
(mr superabundant population, instead of pursuing a system wliidi crowds them to an 
already overcrowded mart for their labour—instead of doing this, we daily see men 
madly risking tlie labours of a prosperous life upon hazardous speculations, the extent of 
wdiich alone mu^t render them unprofitable, were none of those vicissitudes in human 
afiUirs to come in the way, which render their best laid plans abortive, and turn tiieir most 
p rnspprts of success into scenes of general ruin and distress. 

But It will be said, that if you withdraw the large capitals from our trade, it mtist 
cramp it, and give foreigners a decided advantage over us. Our answer is not to witlidraw 
the capital, but the superabundant portions of it—we want to see that 1^1 out in agri¬ 
cultural improvements where it would be permanent, and increase the great capital of the 
nation, and not go, as it does by the measures we have mentioned, into the pockets 
of foreigners—we want not to sec our capital or the strength of our population expended in 
supplying the wants of foreign nations—wants which vary ds fashion, fancy, or caprice 
jiotnt out. Eeave the tra& of the country to moderate capitals, activity, industry, 
honour, and the credit which must be procured by these both at home aqd abroad, and 
these things will, in a judicious manner, supply every channd of trade witii streams sufii- 
eient to fill but not to overflow their fertile banks. The capital wc would wish to see 
w'itlidrawn is not lost. It lends its aid to honest industry in a surer and more beneficial 
manner, and it creates an additional internal consumpt for all tliose productions our skill 
and our industry may produce. 

Instead of looking to remedies that are near at hahd and within our power, we look 
only for relief to those resources which are beyond our reach, and which are also perfectly 
ideal. The emancipation of South America is looked to, and hailed as an event wliich is 
(o relieve our commence from embarrassment. This is a bubble which, if followed, will 
burst to the ruin of thousands. South America does not coOUtin more than eight millions 
of inhabitants. More than a half of these are savages, or but a degree removed from tliat 
state. The majority of the remainder are naturally, from the climate they inhabit, indo¬ 
lent and slothful, and cannot and will not exert themselves in a inanner tliat an active 
upd beneficial commerce requires. It is not diflioolt to sec how limited the field of com- 
mcrce must be in such a country as this, and how quickly the market must be over¬ 
stocked. Those who refuse to see and consider tliis matter, may lay tlieir account to pay 
for their rashness. 

Amongst the various portions of this globe which wc have pointed out as openings for 
our trade, there is one which can be easily reached, and yet it has hitlicrto been alto¬ 
gether overlooked, or not inquired afl^ with the judgment its ihipotlance deserves. Wc 
mean the interior of Africa. There cannot rerhain a doubt but there is an-iramense 
pi'pulation comparatively removed ftoin the lavage state, to which we might, without 
much difliculty, find an easy access. The countries containing thte population abound with 
many lucrative articles of trade, and particularly gold dust. Along the banks of the 
Niger, and his numerous tributary and mighty streams, "there is undoubtedly a country 
comparatively cultivated, and a population probably exceeding fifty millions, who arc 
cither willing or who could be soon led to be wdling to engage in lawful trade. That the 
Niger communicates with the Atlantic ocean there is no longer any reason to doubt. The 
absurd hypothesis that it terminates in a lake amidst burning sands, or that, lessened by the 
evaporation in the torrid regions, it runs on to augment the Egyptian Nile, can no longer 
be miuiitained. All the informatto we receive wortliy of credit shews the reverse. The 
Gulpli of Guinea«is the outlet of the Niger, and tlic Bight of Benin or Biafra, tlie (>oinC 
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where its central mouths iliscinbogue. From the Lagos Itivcr incWve, to the Rio de 
Gaboon, a dibtonee of about six Immlrcd miles, twenty rivets (independent of numerous 
rrcokb or inlets, perhstF^ amis of tlie olliers) of surprising magnitude, open into the deep. 
These at thur mouths are Irani ten to twenty miles in breadth, .of rapid currents and of 
great depth. The Rio Logos, the Rio dc honnosa. Bonny River, Old Calaliar River, 
iicw Cainbat River, Cross Rnci, Cameroon’s River, Malcmba River, and the Rio de 
Gaboon, are all of them streams of this surprising magnitude. A bruich of the Uio do 
Formosa has been navigated ninety miles irum the sea by large vessels, and tliure found 
two miles broad. The Lagos River, at a consideiahle distance from the ocean, is so 
broad, that in the middle of the stream, the banks* crowned with lofty trees, cannot be 
seen. It hows from tlie northward, and from ihaLto nortli east all theotliers come. The 
land around their moutlis is all aHuvlal. At Bnin it is level, and stones arc unknoun. 
The whole coast in the distance we have mentioned is mud. These rivers, according to 
.all accounts, communicate with each other, by braiiches at a distance from the sea. 
Amongst these is tlie outlet of the Niger, if the whole are not found to be outlets lielong- 
ing to that iiuglity $tream. The natives round the Rio do Gaboon maintain, Oiat all the 
rivers in that part of the world flow from the WoU, a mighty stream, described by tliem 
ns coming fn>m the nortliwurd and eastMwd, the direction in which tlie Niger must flow. 
The length of the parent stream of the Niger, even at this outlet, must be near three 
thousand miles. Itcarmg along all the waters of Central Africa, from tlie sources of the 
Senegal to the sources of the Nile, and on tlic north east, from tlie kingdom of lUmow; 
the Niger must be swelled to a magnitude inferiur only to the Maranow*. Accordmgly, 
we find, from loleiaWy good information, tliat thii is (he ca«e. At the fci^, in tlie 
direct rood from Asliantee to Bemow, about five hundred or six hundred miles below 
'I'ombuctoo, and before it is joined by any of the mighty branches fiom tlic eastward, it is 
rqnesenfed as cstremcly rapid, and about five miles broad. At Wassanah, where it 
turns to the south, the breadth is so great, that the shore cannot be seen from the opposite 
bank. Such a river cannot sink in the sands, even were such to be found in that 
which all recent accounts .lead us to disbelieve. The navif^tion of the Niger I.iy 
open the whole of Central Africa, by far the most interesting part of the southern por¬ 
tions of that vast continent. It is surprising tliat while expedition after expetUtion is sent 
from the west and the north, to travel tluree thousand miles through countnc- baibarous 
and nide-<-barren deserts, and barbarians hostile to the Christian name, tliat no attemjit 
ha<> been made to penetrate into the interior of Africa or tlie Niger, by means of thc>e 
nvcTs wc have montione<ip..fcfiom who^'C outlets to the termination of tlie Niger <i( it tei- 
nunatu, as has long been supposed, in a lake) the distance cannot exceed three hundrt.ti 
nules, and tlirough countries m every respect easier and safer to travel in than by any of 
the hitlierto attempted roates. This is the more extraordinary, af) numerous 1^ utopcan 
ships frequent tliese rivers. Since the abolition of the slave trade by this country, sevtral 
ships from Livcipool seek tliesc rivefs for the purpose of honest cominercr. A small 
w'aul to any of them would soon explore the Niger, and without any loss of time to 
tlicm, because to arrange for and procure a cargo in Africa takes a considciablc time, 
during which they mignt sail up these rivers and trace out the parent stream, from 
whence we firmly believe most if not all of them flow, buch an expedition, we aie con- 
fidt nt, would, in a few weeks, lay open the whole interior of Africa-ldevclope the greatest 
field of geographical knowledge, wWh has hitherto remamed hidden on the face oi tins 
gh>U>—confer iminortal lionour on the name of Britam*-rcnder the greatest sinuc (o 
Afnm ever couferreu upon her by tlie hand of man-—and, by degrees, open up a iiclii iui 
our commerce, of an extent at present incalculably great. 
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ver o~ —Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold. 

New dollars, 5s. 0<L Silver, m bars, 


* » 

PRICES CUREENTj^Oc(oter tf^Lonkni^ October 1,1819 

. VB . . * ^ » 1 


m 

76 

81 

135 

112 

108 

08 

95 

57 

32 

» 

95 
112 
85 
98 
117 
95 
7 


pipe. 

DUtt 


ton. 


SI)GAT1,Mu«. . 

R P Divllwwn, . 

MuLfJoJbaiidfinenud. 

Fine wmlv^ toe, • • 

Refined Doab. Loaves, . 

Powder ^tto, • • 

Single ditto, • • 

Small Lntnps * 

I,iirRC ditto, • • 

Crushed Lumps • - 

MOL\‘^SES,Biitish, 
coffee, Jamaica . cv^ 

Old. good, 

MiiUoiHbfu^d fine mid. 
Dntdi. I’n.tgc and very ora. 
Ord. po<iil» and fine or& 

Mid. R<K>d, and line mid. 

St nominal), 

PlMEN'rtl (in Bond) lb. 

SPllUTS, • 

Jam. Hum, IG 0. P. gab* 

llr.uidy 

«rwe«i 

AUtia, 

^Claret’Ut Growths, hhd. 
Portucal Heil, 

Spaninh Wlutxi, 

U'cnerift'e, 

IkUdcira, • 

LOGWOOD, Jam. 

Honduras, • 

(’ampcaehy, . • 

FE*^TU:, Jamaica, 

CuIja. • ' « ^ iu 

indigo, Caraecas fine, 

TlMltElt, Amcr.Pine,foot. 
DilloOak, . . 
Christiansand (dut. j^dy 
Honduras Maliogany 
St Domingo, ditto 

tab, American, • 

Arcltangd, 

* 

PITCH, Foreign, • cwL 
TALI/>W, Ru'i. Yl' 1, Cand- 

lUiine Melted, . • 

HEMP, Riga Hhinc, ton* 
piU rsburgh Clean, 

^*Ui^’'l'hies. & Dm]. Rak. 
Dutch, , • 

1 risli, • • 

M.'VPS, Archangel 109. 

BBISTLEfi, ^ . 

Peterbburgh Firsts, ewL 

ASHES, Pptess. Pearl, 

Montreal ditto, • * 

Pot, 

OIL. Whale, • Inn. 

Cod, . •. «- ,u 

TO BAC<’0, Vg:gm..fine4 lb. 
Muldlii^ 

Inferior, . 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg' 
Sea Island, fine, 

Good, . 
Middling, 

Demerara and BerWee, 
West India, -<• 
Pernambuco, 

Maranham, 


to 


65 

85 

96 

150 

IH 

112 

102 

100 

CO 


108 

122 

9G 

116 

12K 

105 

8 


,3s lOd dsOd 
5 0 5 3 

•i *4 


3 

7 


7 1 

GO 

18 

51 

30 

CO 

£1 
0 
9 
8 
10 


gs 6d Mi d 


4 

G 

64 

54 

55 
35 

70 


£8 



56 ‘'to 

C2 56 

C3 

70 68 

81 

81 81 


— 



MM 

- Ill) 

MM 

— U2 


— 9.1 


— 52 

28 ' 

30 32 

93 

lOS 93 

111) 

120 110 


— 80 

96 

114 100 

115 

126 111 


— IIH) 

64 

7 64 

.3s 3d 

33 4d .3 


» — 



— 

— “■ 




... 


— — 


_ — 


^ urn 

7 0 

7 7 6 

7 10 

7 15 6 

8 10 

9 U 6 


» 8 


.. to 

1 8 6‘ 

9 C fi 

* • 

— 2 

mm 

•— 



1 t 

1 8 

1 2. 

3 0 

— 

— 


« 



) 60 

Cl 

} — 

— 

} — 


1 — 

.rfU 

8 — 


0 ■ 

— 


LIVERPOOL- 
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ALPUABRTiCAt Lisx OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the !?3d of 
August, and the 23d of Sept. 181!), extracted from the London Gazette. 


Andre^/s, J, MancKrstcf/drakT 
Ashlcy» W. Cheshire, worsted manufacturer 
Aihtou, lIigRinsou & Ward, AgciTott, printer* 
Baimtt, J. FJymoulh, wateh-roaker 
Batterliam, W. BermomUcy, feI!-mongcr 
Bentley, J. Bradsliaw, bleacher 
Bott, O. Birmingham, draper, 

Bowden. O. Dcroy, manufacturer 
B»ddock, R. Portwood, cottojfspiuncr 
Brain, B. Britton, dealer 
BroacUiurst, W« Macclcsfierd currier 
Brown, W. LeatlenhaM-market, fishmonger 
Campbell, W. H. Wood-street, porter-mcrcliant 
.Carwood, R. Armley, clothier 
Coates, J. W'orceelcr, draper 
Cockeli, J. Widoombe, carpenter 
Cral^, E, BovkingtOD, dothicr 
Davis. J. Trowbridao, miisoii 
Decks & Harper, Norwich, dyers 
Dixon, W. Coleshurst, calico-prmter 
Eaier, J. Finedon, farmer 
Emmett, W- Londoh, oil-mcrchant 
Findlay. R. A G. ll. Old Broad-strcct, shk-ina- 
ow&eturers 

Fisher, S. Wincheombo, mcrccr 
Frandt, S. Norwich, manufacturer 
1**1:6378, E. Birmn^ham, merchant 
Froad, W. Castleton, fianncl-makcr 
Fuller, j. Billericayi horse-dealer 
Gash, R« Bidgtsroad, coach-maker 
Godwin, C. Burslcm, merchant 
Gowland, 1*. Wlfl^estcr-street 
Gray, J. Wardou^strect, baker 
Greaves, W. H. Philpot-Ianc, druggist 
Gyles, J- E* Snoreditch, oilman 
HaB, J, R. Newington, mcrchaut 
llMls, J. I^awtoQ. grocer 
Harrison, W. Y^ersley. dealer 
Hart, A. AUe-strect, na\y agent 
Hawkins, R. tittle Bowden, horse-dealer 
Haynes, W. towestoff, fish-inepchant 
Hickson, \V. New Bond-strc<A> iBpnfectioner 
Hoi^lcy, D. Brook-strect^jpnmlth 
llodgkuison, A. Heath CiianuK!k» cottoil-manu* 
facturer 


Holland, P. Blyth, ship-builder 
Hudson, Aniil(^, clothier 
Johnson, G. Isle of Man, hnciMlrapcr 
Jowett, J, l!uyton,fanT>er 
Kil-haw, jun, J. Leeds, tallow-iOuuidlcr 
Knapton, W, Leeds, joiner 
Laiiig, G. London, merchant 
Langstdii, E. Manchester, cotton-merchant 
J.eachjyW. Ciithero. cotton-nmnuficturer 
Lee, f Bristol, woollcii-drapcr 
Manimld, Ann A J. Livcipool, tnnners 
Maesdon, K, Boltonde-McKim, cabluct-maker 
Marsh, J. Sidmouth, bookseller 
Midbdcsijun. T. Mile end, cabinot-makcr 
Milnes, J. Saddlcworth, woollen-maniifacturcr 
Minchin, Carter, & A. Kelly, jun. J^>rtdmouU», 
bankers 

Neville, vS. Leeds, flour-scllcr 

Parnell, E. Congleton, inUliner 

Perkins A Arm^cmg, Derby, cotton-spinners 

Pollard, T* Womester, butcher 

Prccce, J, Pcterlwrough-court, goW-heatcr 

Preston Ac Gill, Manchestor, calico-printcrs 

lie^Uly A. Grosvenor-atroct, wiue-mefcliaiit 

Rimington, S* Chatham, grocer 

Koddam, H. R. NenCh Shields, victualler 

Rogers, 1\ W'orcester, hay-salesman 

llimman, S. WidoNnbe, ouarryivoiiian 

Sargent, T. Milbank, timlxn' nhcfstonO'mcrcliant 

Savfflrly, II. Bristol, sujrar-refiner 

Sims. L. HunldU-row, stationer 

.Slcd.ion, W. Stockport, machinc-makcr - - 

Ktoneley, L. Salford, victualler * 

Storkey, J. Bristol, cheese-factor 
Taylor, J. Birmingham, wharfinger 
Trokes, M. Livpipool, merchant 
Unsworth, W. Llveriiool, flour-deakT 
Walker, G. L. .Leeds, wonttcd-siunnes 
Watson, H. Dolton-lc-Moors, druggist 
Webster and Tates, Bol(on-le-Moors, uohmongerj; 
Wlgley and Seymour, Glncbester, limveix 
Wright, J. Bammidsey, vinegac-^tvalec 
Yates, J. Burnley, aenvener 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between 1st and 30th 

Sept. 1819, extracted ikoDi <l)o Edinburgh Gazette. 

Blyth and Lesslie, haflcn in Edinburgh^ both k* ' IH^imon, John, jun. baker and grain dealer m 
a company and individual* Di^baiton 

Brown, Alexander, and Co. iherehanto or manu- Nia&t, James, merchant, Al)crde<'n 
facturer* in Arbroatli, and Alexander,, Brown Smith, William, innkeeper in HaroiUim 
and John Airtb, iiartners tliexeof, M kadivl- Smith and Blackburn, cotton-yam mcrcluinfs anil 
duals - agents in Gtasgow, as a comiiany and as indi 

Black apd Isaac, Tnanufneturer* in Glasgow, And . viduate 
Alexander Black an individual of tliat concern Tatt, Messrs, James, jun. and comiwiny, mcrch;uu i 
Caw, James,* formerly merdiant in Perth, fiow i» Glasgow. 

reading at Bcnchill, in the county of Perth Wilson, dohn and Son, wire-workers, Glasgow 
Cowan, Thomas, junior, brewo: and eoni'-^tealcr. Waft, Isaac, merchant in Dundee • 


Blyth and Lesslie, haflcn in Edinburgh^ both ka 
a company and a8 individual* 

Brown, Alexander, and Co. iherehanta or manu¬ 
facturer* in Arbroatl), and Alexander,.-Brown 
and John Airtb, jiartncrs tliercoff 0 indivi¬ 
duals 

Black apd Isaac, Tnanufneturer* in Glasgow^ And 
Alexander Black an individual of tliat concern 
Caw, James,* formerly mcrdiant in Perth, fiow 
reading at Bcnchill, In the county of Perth 
Cowan, Thomas, junior, brewer and eon>^tealcr, 
Newburgh, Fife 

Ferguson, James, manufacturer in Glasgow « 
Gtanam, Robert, merchant and siAnpfkcturiir in 
Olasg^ 

Hart,«^n, grocer and spirit-ddaler, KelvyuDoek, 
near Glawow-^^ 4 

Hinniltnn, TfdkfcpWwiT^Mh'H* in . 

Jaflbiy, JamtiL vwand grain-ideAleis, In Alrdrk 
Jafibry, and jgudhrm6mbAnt:'in 

•Aimricv* 

Kelma^ AfoaMer,- brewer dUd baka in Aher* 

dficn , . , • >' I 

LawsoiL Jottif Glgsgem . , . < 

M^Knig^t, Bamu^ jiib* cmndwchahL «IUp- 
'Owner, and genera merchant, Kirkcudhriight 
M^Dpmnd, Robert, and Son, ct^ieis in Gla^W* 
and Robert M'ihmald, pwtikwofeaidmcCni, 
asanlndiriduirl ' ■ 

MalHim, John, fiesher and 'ditUe-dcalcr Iti AF 
^a:flp9lttirhead, stuon gnd builder in GI^ow 


DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson, Andrew, merchant in Grecuock: by 
the trouts, No 45 Virginia Street, Glasgow ; a 
iBvidend on Uw S9th (October 
Bathgate, John, late skinnepr at Bell's Milts: by 
Thomas Milter, 21, North BridgeStreet, Kdin- 
hursd^, nil 11th October 1 a dividend. Creditors 
h» meet in the Royal Exchange Cofibchouxe 
1%we, 12th October, at I , 

CBik, Maloolm^ bricklayer in Glasgow; by Wib 
.Bam ^I'CreaiUe, brickinaker there, till 3<f No\ - 
ember; adi'^nd 

; Eddfe, ThorngiL knd Co. mediants. .Forres; bv 
John CuTdm^ agem the British Linen 
Company at till i?th October; a divi- 

liumeK, RAiUey,And MotM, mcrcliauts in Gliv 
by the Post 0^ Buddings Uicre; 
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A (j# .Til. per jxjuimI on Stjv Iwilnl, Tamos, auil Oi. nwnuftKtmcrA, Miirthjll. 

tniiber, torfar; b> Pa\ld JulMon, jmw A di^idoixl 

Kidd, 6avul, somi’Iimp a ^)UlM4fcler, NottJim- on 8th October. 
h.irn l*Tarc, kdidhiirgh; by Uoberf Mitdltc))* SjmpwMi, JT^bnt, 1 k' buihbrin ^(t)nblt^eh; by 
‘iii!i( dfaItT, Old Phy/iio Gardftt% Edinburgh, the trustw, IVo 15, Jjanc^ % Sgimn, tdi ITlIh 

tm tth Ociobeu 0 Uividcud* September; a final duidtiid of ^ |>tr pound. 


f^doTti Corn Exchange, Oct» !, 


nc<i . 

ruK. 

SufMTfine . . 
l-H Uhito, new 
Old . . . 
•'uperfioe . . 

Old. 

Rye 

Rarliy «... 

Fmo. 

''uperflne , . . 

M 1%. 

i>Uic .... 

TIo;(l»e«a*. • 
Maple . . . 
White, nrw . . 


I. 

50 to 
(>3 to 
fi8 to 

r*H u> 
7.7 l<> 
71 to 
77 to 
.30 to 

51 to 

52 to 

53 to 
00 to 
71 to 
it to 
50 (o 

10 to 


A. 

58 

€•> 

70 

<>.1 

0 

74 

0 

tii 

70 

51 
10 
A3 
7a 

52 
51 
50 


Seeds, 10. 


$• f. 

I^fu^t. Brown, 14 (o 0 
—• 14 tu 0 

Tares.17 to 1« 

I UTttlpS .... 0 to 0 
■->rw .... 10 to Ifi 
—. . . Odd 0 
Carr»«ay ... 50 to 0 
(Aiiary . . 80 to 0 


llempieed . . 
Linsecil, crush 
New, tor Seed 
Ryegistfs . « 
Cunot, Hod, . 
»White . . 
Coriander .. 
Trefoil • • 


». 4 

Boilert » . ^2 to 51 

Small Deans . L!114» 44 

Old.>to 0 

Tiek • * n 50 to 58 

I'orcign ... 6 to 0 
KeedOats . } to 2) 
Kiw .... 22 to 21 
Poland do . . 81 to 2b 
Fine .... 27 to 21, 

r>«tatd do. .. 2T fd 20 i 

Fuie.5(i to 51 

Finin', p. sack; 60 to 1)3 
SecoiuU . . ■ 53 to 00 
North Country 0 to 0 
Pollard . * 10 to 38 
Orad ... Oto 10 


ri fAverjmof, Of'U H. 

WhenCf 9^ il. s* dt\ a d, r/. 

I THT 70 lbs. (PCBK*, fftf. 40 0 to .30 ft 

fnglwh . 10 0 to II P;Cwt. 0 u to o o 

“ go to 10 0 f hw# 0 to 61 0 

9 0 to Itf • ‘710 to 53 


10 Oto 10 6 
10 0 to 10 6 
fi I) to 0 3 
0 0 to 9 5 


t. a. 

50 to — 
5610 65 
- to — 
36 to — 
10010105 
105 to - 
1610 - 
70 to - 


sc(8ch 
In^h, DOW 
Oaiitaie • 
Wohnar. 

\mericAn • 
ciucbec * . 
‘Barhy.por 60 !(>s. 
|R.ugI)sh,gTmd.l 0 to 
{Mailitig... 5 0 to 
Irish * . . 4 Oto 
Scotoh • . 4 2 to 
Foreign » . 4 0 to 


4 6 

5 5 
0 0 
4 4 
1 6 

Maltp.Ogltf. 10 0 to 11 6 
Uyo, lor. 56 0 to 40 « 
Oats, per 45 Ib, 


New Rapewed, £38 to £—* 


Eiiglisn 
Scotch pota. 
Welsh . . , 
Irish, new 
— old . . 
t'ommon • 
ForeigQ . . 
Bean». pr qr. 
Lnglish . . ir 


4 to .5 filNewiT 

A A. .. 9 . ..fa 


4 to >5 6* 
4 to 3 6 
4 to 3 6 
0 to 5 2 
10 to 3 0 


Cork, 5* 
rtekied, . 
Beef, p. tierce 
p* barrel 
8 to2 30,Hosk, p. brl. 

Hamt, dry, • 
0 to 52 0 Baeoti, 

Irifth , « . 10 0 to 18 0 blioil mn^Ues 
Pcrtfcc, perqu.ir. Ilamg 


0 

Irishp 2i0lb.50 0to51 0 
Ameri. p. bl. 7^ 0 to Jo 0 
•..-Soul 00 .. 51 0 to.>5 0 
CIo^ er«sced, n. busli. 

— White » iMo 0 
!—' Reil . . 0 to 0 

<hUtncMl,put SlOltk 
Engliiih .70 (Mo 510 
■sootch . . . 2SOb)5(3 0 
IriBh .... 210 to 86 0 
Hnttrff Bcrft ^c. 

0 

0 
86 
90 
95 

bl) 

9ft 

66 

0 
0 


.Butter, iy?rcwt. #. 
iBdf.Mt . . ^to 


91 to 

\\ ftterford, new <12 to 
81 to 
88 to 
85 to 
55 to 
90 to 
64 to 


0 to 
Oto 


Uoilipg. 10 0 to 50 0 Rapt seed £30 to £58.— 


Average Prim ^Corr tft *£n^nd and Wain, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 25ih Sept 181^. 

Wheat, 69s. Id.—Rjo, 44s.Od.—Barley, 7«s. lid.—Oats, 2df. 7d.—DMtti, 404. 2d>—Pease, 4S£. llal..- 

or Big, Of. (ht—usopeBla 'iTs. iChii , 

, 4 

Average Prices nfBtitish Com in Scotland, ln/,^fh€ Quarttr of Eight Wmehester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, pei BoU of 188 lbs, Scots Trt)y, or 140 Ihs, Avoirdupois, of the Font 
Weeks imniediaitltf preceding the ISZA Sept. 1819. 

Wheat. 65s. lOd.—Rye, 45s. Jd —Dariey, 55s. 4d.—Oats, Sfi.*. 0d..*-Rean8, 418.4d.- Pca^e, 4.*d. 2d. 

Deer at Big, 526* 5il.—Oatmeal, 2 Ub. 5d. 


EDlHaURGH,— Oct. 6 . 


^ Wheat 
lat,..3fiB. Od. 

Bar^r. 

lst......26'». Od. 

Oats. 1 

1st,.208,00. 

Pease & Beans. 

l*it..91* <vi. 

2d..sis. Od. 1 

2d* ......248, od. 

ad.i9». od* 

2d,.208. Ad. 

3d,.18s. Od. 

3d.2SB.0d. 

3d,•...••22s. Od. 

16s* Od* 


Av^iijie of Wheat, 41 s 11:1 


t 

Tuesday, (kt. 6. 


Beif (17i 0 *. per Ib.) 

Oft. 

5d* to 

Os. 

84. 

QuaTteiTii^Loaf • 

*‘ Oft. 

9d. 

to 

Os. 

lOd. 

Mutton . » • • 

05. 


Os* 

Bd. 

: Potatoes (28 lb.) • 

. Os. 

Hd. 

tUi 

Os. 

Od. 

Lamb, per quarter * 

2s* 

Od* to 

Si. 

6A 

i Butter, per lb* • 

• Is. 

6d. 

to 

Oft* 

(kl 

Veal * « ^# * • 

0ft. 

7d.tqk 

6l« 

9d. 

New Sait ditto, • 

. Is. 

3d. 

to 

Is. 

4d* 

Pork . - * . • 

Ofti 

OAtd 

Ai 

7d. 

Dittos pet stftne • 

SOs. 

Od. 

*to 

Os* 

Od* 

Tallow, per stone'» 

l<k 

od. to 

Idft. 

Od. 

Eggs, per doaen * 

* Is. 

Od. 

to 


9d. 

Hides , « « « « 

7fc 


8s. 

0d.| . 


• 

< 



Wheat 

l8^.388^<W- 

2(1,..3551 Od. 

3d,. 

, 

irf * 


HA|>0INGTO3^.-Oct, 


Bwlty. 

od* 

td,.\oM23b. Od. 
3d,.19«. oa. 


Oati, 

1st,.««*0d. 

2d, 

Hd ^ • e w AW • tds. Od., 

Average of ; 2 s 7 ^ 2^11019. 


Od* 

2d, *..,,.188f Od* 

13a.16 a. 


8oa&«. 4 

ist, oa« 

2d,.189.00* 

od. 


f 
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METEOROLOCaCAL REPORT. 


Hi 


[Oct. 


A consiberadie reduction of temperature took place at the commencmient of Sej)tt'm- 
ber, with a brisk wind from the which continued during the iin,t week, the range of 
the Thefmometer being genenilly from 50 to (lO* A heavy shower on the 7th was fol¬ 
lowed by an incrBR<te of temperature j and on tlic Dlh the Thermometer rose to 67^ <hi 
tlic evening of the same day it blew a violent gale from the west, accontpamed with rain 
and a Tiring barometer. Prom that period till the entlt!tf the montli, tlic mean teni|Kia- 
tuvti of the day WfB very variable, ranmng bctwi*«n^2 and 4G. On the 30th, tite 'fhci- 
mometer ut 10 A. M. stobd at 51 with an mt winil and rain. At 10 P. M. the wind 
blew from the vest, and the Thermometer rose to 01* The mean of the whole nionili 
1.2‘^lugher than that of September 1H18, and the mean of the extremes, contrary to 
what usually happens, is two-tenths of a degree lower than the mean of ten morning and 
evening. It is a singular coincidence, that, in September lost year, the dideremo was 
one-tenth of a degree, and on the same side. The mean daily range of tlie Thermometer 
is also the same, and coincides nearly witli that of the whole year. From the 1st tn the 
12tli, the Barometer, with two exceptions, continued to rias both during the day and 
night; between tlie 12th and 17th, it was depressed, after which it rose again, and icached 
its greatest elevation on the 21st During the next live days it sunk ; and attei the 2()t!i 
it was elevated during the day, and depressed during the night ThtMiiean ol la sin's 
Hygrometer 1$ one degree and a half, and the mean point of deposition one tU^^ee ingher 
than September last year; but if the dillercnce of temperaturo be taken into the aironnt, 
the relative hupiidity vnU be found tobethesitmo. The dilTercncc of tenipemture will 
also account ibr the evaporation being somewhat greater. The quantity of rain is httk* 
more than the half of what foil in September last year. On tlic whole, the mondi o( Sep¬ 
tember may be considered as unusuallr warm and dry, being superior in Jboth rtjquiu ib 
the corresponding month of any year since 1814. 


a 


MetrorolooicaL TABhK, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay,Jbttr miles east from Perth, Laiiiude $0^ 25', Ekvation 185 /<v/, 

• ♦ 

September 1919. 


Mms, 

TMERMOStliTCR. • Degrees. 

Mean of greatest daily heat, • • 60.2 

.........cold, • . . 47.6 

..temperature, 10 A. M. . • .'i.'S.h 

.. 101*. M. . . . as.5^ 

of doily exuemes, . . 53.9 

.10 A. M.arid U) P. M« • • 54.1 

.. 4 doily obbcrvations, . • 54.0 

VVhole range of tlterinomctcij . . 380.5 

Moon daily ditto, ..... 12.6 

.. temperature of spring water, . 5U.9 

UAUOMETEk. ^ Inches. 


Extremes, 


THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

Maximum, 

9th day, 

. , t*T > 

Miiuinum, « 

I9fh 

. 3S.0 

lowest maxinmin. 

22tl .* 

. .51.0 

Highest mmimuni. 

Kth 

• . 50.-i 

Mighest, 10 A. M. 

Pth 

. Ot.S 

Lowest ditto, 

22d 

. 10.0 

Highest^ 10 P. M. 

8th . 

. f J 0 

Lowest ditto . 

27th . . 

. 41 5 

Greatest ranee la 24 hours, l.sth 

, ' S."; i) 

toast ditto, , 

. 21th 

. 1. > 

BAROMETER. 

Imlus. 


Mean of 10 A. M. (temp, of mer. 59) 
............ 10 P. M, (tctti)!. of met.59) 

.. both, hemp, uf mer. 59) 

Whole range of Iwronicter, 

Mean dttu>, during tl.e day. 

nigiit, • 

in 21 hours,. • 

♦ , HYOROMSTER. 

Rain tn tfidiei, • . • 

la aiioTotion in ditto, • « • 

Mau) daily Rvapuration, • 
IfCBlie. Mean, 10 A. M. « 

10 P. M. . , 

. .. bofcli, . * • 

Anderson* Pomt of Pep. 10 A* M. 

10 M* 

^ I ****** *^ *****<* ft** 5* ••aaeaat botlu 

.. U<M UuRud. 10 A*M. 

.... lOP.M. 

7..A... Iwth, 


S!).753, 
2iK775 
S0.7f)^ 
5.070 
• .110 
« .0 <9 
.189 

Degrees- 

1.0 so 
. .065 

21.5 
15.1 
i7i 
4«.9 

46.6 
46.0 





‘1 




79i4 


... Grs. toOfs. in lU0cub.U) air,lQ AAI, .294 

.SV4 


lltehpst, 10 A. M. . *21*1 
JUwest tUtto, . Ist 

HlglWJSt, 1(T K M. . 'A\th 
lowest ditto, . 4th 

l3Tc»tc!.t range in 24 hours, 4th 
iQMt ditto, . . 13lh 

^YOHOMETER. 

l4»Uc. HighMi, 10 A. M. loth 

..Loweiirditto, .inth 

.H^hdUt, 10 P. M* ^Sth 

Lowest ditto, lldth 

Anderson. P. inghcat, lOA M. <Jth 

loiwMt ditto, 1(>th 

Ulghast, lOP.H. <>tli 

•a.......Lowftir ditto, t&th 

.. Reiai.Hum..Hf|h«it,io A,M. mix 

... Laasim^ iiHh 

eroKisit, 10 P.M. 25th 

. .... tesai ditto, iHtii 

Mou.lOticuli.in.OraMmt, lOA.M. 0 th 
Least ditto, H/lh 
.... . QmtiHi, to n M. 9th 

.JU'ofti ditto, leth 


Viix ibys, 2.1; nuuy days, 8,1 ^Ind wftst rtf jneridhm, *2 j ^eaii of weridiaH, H,* 


." 0.1 0 

2'U)J0 
."0.415 

29.510 

.S10 
. .010 

Dcgm s. 
10.0 
. 2.0 
21.0 
4.0 
SO. i 
.V'. I 
5S.li 
.71.0 
9h 0 
yj. i 
Of, 0 

07 0 

.177 
."t’O 
• Ml 























nomotion^, cy. 


M ^ ^ 


r.ioj 


]J11 J I OROI OOlt 


TAUir, n/rarM from iht Hefrishr lupf at J^dvtbut^h, 

the Ohi,€i oaiot^y, iJaUori^lL ^ 


2/1 


i™« «^n!no ftVlook. lorenoon, and lour oMtnk, alter- 

t 



Att 

I her j Kflwn 1 Ih^ 

j 2 S.*^H 4 Kl >*< 
\otm ')» 

. 270 IA li 
HO 




« \ 


IS) M f 1 

. 40 ) 



.I(»l M ^>l 
S20 S.S8i 
.S2JlM t»3 
.575 A.HI 
-HUilM f i 

.iWa.h 

Ji-H A.Hji 
Am M 0,% \ 
\ H 5 / 
,^K^. M.OO i 
0)1 A. H2 f 
MSf) M.H/X 
A.i '/ 
.9 >H M ( ) 
A)Ji A. (*2 , 
/IIS M.( i\ 
,9l>, \ (7 1 
,7 J0lM.fi 11 
.C51 i HI 



AHuh 

ihtr iBwOiiJ 1 *'^*' 


Wind 


,M.4 1 
A. 78 i 
M.40 
A 5) 
|A *70 
lA.7)^ 
M.4b , 
A. 793rl 
,M.1H 
,A.S7 
:M 

A 7H 
M/1 

M.47 

I A. 504 
:M 55 
\.47 
M.>H 
A.IH) 

M 74^ 
A. 17\ 
M.4*1 
A. *5^4 

A.4li 
M.52 

A.n 


;j 9 S 71 M 58 



.644 A. 57. 
.677 M-58 t 
.810 A i 1 i 
.010 M.5^ I 
.0 )9 \ > n 
70 20 s U ^ J . 
. 2 J 0 A.au 
246 M.5A . 
.2<6 A 55 
.20/ M ’1\ 
.152 A 5U 
SO 900 M.5^ I 
,000 A. )< f 
.S47 M.57 I 
.(77 A >71 
.SUM >8 I 
2H.0 m V. 5H / 
iJ^I.UOM 571 
.240 A. >5 f 
.104M.52\ 

, .152 \.52j 
126.970 M.W\ 
095 A )i| 
.m7M.56\ 
| 20 . 22 fl 5 55 / 
.1 if M sn 
.158 A OOf 


ICblo. 

N W. 
N.W 
N W. 
Cblc. 

\w. 
k bl&- 

Cblc 
!tblc- 
< bit. 
S W 

k.w. 
S.W. 
Is w 


Fio-it morn. 
,t lowiW. 


;M.50 

{A.45^1 '' 

Avoagd 01 Uaioi 


luudy 

|v Icor, roUl* 

1 roi» Tiu 

|( loudv 
Tlo tkv. 

k'l( dr. 

C U)uily,toW. 

|( loud),«)](!. 

(lou«l loic 
r TUI dftt rrt. 

i l(*ir 

Rain fortn. 

1 ( iMir aftern. 
Shwry lore, 
t Um afltrn. 

(It ir. 


S.W. 

' 4 

4 lUdliB. 



tt 

APrdiNTMJSNTS, PROMOTIONS, &t 


I, FC^LI-SIASTICAI.. J 

iSsSsrisi« 

lianiilatetl to the 1 rou i hurtb , 

II. miutart. ^ ^ 

Aiiny. Major Burke, k l*. S6 F. to ^ ,j 

B.n.0. ‘“\g 2 lul’ " “^{jiS w 5 

nJSSSS&S: u 

IJ BkMa|^*eU,toJ»M 4 i.viS 1 to»aM. 

IS I-tojrlTByato. to bo Coptom b|^P.^ 

^'iSSt^Se to^Cart.bSl»^^ ^ « 

rt»rtobo « 

t'T. B‘- «<?* •» ’* 

Eialgft Pietdtti ^ ^ 


I..G15i\w, to iw I nM^ 

Utut. t ol. Diifly, tm. Rifle U 11 R to Ik* 
LJ/‘ut Oil uto RoberUon, disiu. do. 
Preston, to 1)0 Msij bvinoi^b m»o 

llajicitck, itt o('' 

Lutit. Tionson,tobe(npt byvurch do. 
KnfciRn K* ily, to Ik I icut. b> iniu h do 
W. M- suwart, U) bt EiiHign, by )ni i h. 

o 1 * 

Litnt. *nutcbiniiOp,fm h p. 9S F t( bo 
Alb and LUuf. Mtc ns 

Ad only ^Hdo 

tiont. Gregory, to be CijI by inirob. 

vuc Nuiftnt, rctitw ^ ^ 5 Auz. 
Emtgn bkinttcr, U> be Lieut* by 

Freilowck Smytli. to be Emigiibypimb. 

E. S, Bowawaft, ko be Enstgn by 
vi«fl AnWy* ,,■**» u 

,Jio. 9htl>t- 

U9mt% tau t$ F. to txkCapt. W 



IIG 

45 F. 

44 


Rf^gisicr.^-^Ajipoinimcnts, Promotions, S;c. 


QOct. 


Kenny, to be Oiipt. by purch. Tice 
pToin. 2 Ceylon It. !l vSept. 

I lronliw,tobcl4cut.bypuruh. do. 


King 12 Ai^* 

dt Lieut Kenny, to be Cupt by purch. Tiee 
Browulggi pToin. 2 Ceylon It. !l vSepi. 

Ensign nonln8,tobcl^utbypuruh. do. 

Gent Csdet W. Forbut>tobc Eusign b> 
pun^, d<«. 

£i Cnpt. llutcMnson. Ite* h. p. 78 F» to 1» 
Cajit VKe Galbraith^ ret. lut. 2 do. 

77 Lieut. T. MoIvneux.tobeCaptbyimreh. 

vice M'LaehIdn, retires lU do. 

En&. and Adj. J. Moiyneuci to be Liout 
by nunh. do. 

J. ElUot, to be Knskn, by purch. do. 

92 Bt. LicUt C(d. sir F* Stovin, fm. 2H F* to 
be Lievjft Col. vfee Mitchell ret 2 do. 

9S Henry Connop, to bo Ensign by purch. 

vice Lysoght. rcti^ do. 

Rifle B. Bt. Col. Norcott, to be Ueut Col. 'vice 
Dufly, BF. Udo. 

Bt. Lieut Col. Leach, to bo Maior do. 

1st Lieut. Manners, to be ('aptojn do. 

2 d Uent Milligan, to be 1st Lieut do. 

Henry OascoN ne, to be 2d Lieut do. 

lW.I.R.Ca»Uiu^Stewart Newf. b'enc. tobcCflpt. 

vice Appelius, ptom. 21 F. do. 

SCeyLIl.Bt Lieut. Col. Brownrigg, fnu 52 F. to be 
MaJ. by purch. vice Ctopbn, prom. 

2d Aug. 

Mucellaneous, 

Barr. Mast. Godilard, fni. Gibraltar, to be 
Barr. Most m Great Britain 21 Aug. 

Robert Motealfe, to bu Barr. Master, at 
Gibraltar * do. 

Hosp. Mate D. J. Stewart, to be Hosp. 
Assist vice Williams, prom. 50 F. 

9 Sept 

£xcha7ige9» 

Bt Lieut Col. Ton 3 n, from 51 F. rco. diff. wltli 
Maior Tov’cy, h. p. W5 F. 

Bt. Major Eckersicy, fiom 1 Dr. rcc. dilf. between 
a fxtll pay Tr. ana a full nay Comp, wito Captaui 
Cr%u, h. p. bOF. 

Mai* Hicks, 57 F. rcc cUfT. with Mat Uurkc, 
h. p. 99 F. ^ 

Ciy^tiUn England, froth 12 P. lynh Captain MUne* 

■ . Temple, from 14 F. with Captain Itfaitland, 

/lu. Staff in Ionian IMands. 

. - Tappentlcn, from 54 P. wltli Captain 

Campbell, li. p. 50 

—Dubcrley, from U Gr. with CaptalnCraw* 
fonl, h. p. 

Lieut. Philiiiw, fVom 83 P, no. diff. with Lieut 
WaUer. h. p. 97 F. 

' Wilson, from .57 F. roc# diff. with Lieut 
Vincent, h. p. 

*■'Horttm. ftom 2 Life Guards, roc. diff. wiUi 
Lieut. Kin^cote, b. p. C'oltbt Gds, 

^ M'Swmy, ftom B F. rcc. diff, with Ideut 
Bayiica, h. p. Cetdean Hang. 


rcc cUfT. with Maj. Uurkc, 


with Ueut 


Liedt Green from 58 F* rcc. dli^ with Lieut. 
Wt’iirth\. h. p, 2 ilF. 

— . Maekeiuie, from 93 F. with Lieut M. of 

Worce<itcr, b. \u 7 Gr. 

— -Crabb, from 46 F. roc. diff. with Lieut 

RU'e, h. p. 58 F. 

— I ■ l)c lluvyne. from t>2 F. xec. diff. with 
t.iCttt. GodlVcc, h. p. 50 F« 

■■ ('odd, from On h\ rev* dift'. with Lieut. 
Croad. h. p. 

Sharp, from “9 F. rcc <lifl*. with Lieut 
Gihvcr, h.p. 

Cornet and bub>Ueat llnntniry, firw 2 I.ife (*d'.. 
rcc, diff. with Cornet M‘l)ouaU, h. p. 25 
Oragdons 

ConicMRurke, ftom 5 Dr, Gdu with Eiulgn Hat 
7611729 F. 

Ensign Hcrbecrt, fioui 25 F. rcc. diff. with Eithign 
U)vkc, h, p. 8 G.ir. Bn. 

' Cunmiing, from 48 F. witli Lusign^Clark, 

h. • . 

Flattm, from 81 F. rco. diff. with F.nsiga 
Manh, h. p. 95 F. 

Clarke, from' 10 F. rcc. diff. with Kungn 
Henley, h. p. 89 F. 

Surgeon llumc, 59 F. with Kurgeou Ucynolns, 
78 F* 

Hetignatiofif and Rctirerfienis, 

Lieut. Col. Mitchell, 98 & 

Bt Lieut. Col. (ThapUn, PC’cylon Flcgt* 

. ■ llandaw, Is F. 

-—. MeiB,45 F. 

Bt. Mai. Brook, 37 F. 

Obtain Nugent, Id K, • 

Sullhaii, H* Horse Oda. 

■ . . M*Lachlau, 77 F. 

Ensign Lysaglit, 93 E. ^ 

Appointnttnts CanctMcd, 

Bt Cot. King, as Lieut Col. 41 F. 

Bt LieutA'ul. Howaul, as Maj. 18 Fir. 

Maior Buck of 8 F. ns Lieut. ('oL b> Brav< t, 

^ , ,18 Aug. 1H19 

Dismusedrn 
CuL Robertoa, 6 F. 

Deaths* 

CdL Sir F. K, B. Herrej', Bt. 14 Dragoons, 

24 Sept 1S19 

Brevet Major Brome, 10 F. at Malta, 25 Juno 
Chiptain O^Keefe, York Kang* at Barbaducs, 

I 21 June 

Sibom. 9 F, afc.St Vincent’s 14 July 

» ■ LeonanL 38 F. at Corfu 
Lieut King, 15 F.at Halifax, Nova ScoUa 28 July 
II OiU, 8 Ceylon R(»t. at ('a)c*utta 29 Nov. 
/ ■I'l '' Bruce, ret. list 4 vet* Dat, at Quebec 

5U Juno 

Adi. Dixon, h. p. Ogle’s Levy ^ 

As* Fum. ^11, 80 F. at Ma<ira8 17 Mar. 

Barr. Master, CowcU, at Gosport Aug. 


in. liAVAL. . 

* ^ PromotUms^ 

VkxsAdirflml of Otgit BriU^, Sly WlUUnn Voung. 
Ilear-Aflmiral of Gmt Bicitaln, ms Hme6 Bautnarea, Bart 


amea. 


Jolm rhUd Purvis, Esq. 
Thenphllus Jones, Kao, 

Hir Dcaqalt 

WiDiam WolsHoy, £aq, 
hit John Sutton 
Robert Murmy, ICM* 

.flon. Sir Alex* InglM CochraMM 



CjuwTWmTPatcnun, £sq. 

Sir Geoigo Oockbum 
Thos. Suiridge, Esq. 

Samuet Hoou Linacc, Esij^ 
James Carpenter, Esq. 

Robert Im. 

Sir Graliam Moore 
Matthew Scott, Esq. 

Hedr^ftmirals, 
WUloughl# 'nis. Lako, Isn. 
Sir Charles C^, Bart. 

Henry Ibvper, Esq. 

Wm. CltoHes FaliK', Esq. 

Sir Geo^ Kyte 
Robert Lumbwrt Esq. 

Jos. Bingham, Em. 

Robert Hhtdley Oirve(> Bst|, 
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Ji<^i^i(r,>^Appokn{m€7iU, TroTnoitoiuti 


tl7 


N «fic» _ 

Lti HI At li V , h <1 

^ir ( h^rlcs iJri b^K 
Sir I ilm 1 ilbit 
b 1 n (Iilli U\ 1 s<] 
i )l II (riH ird Lmi 
J )hn W c«»t I (] 

SUl Jltll I’OMlt/ I SI 
Ihf. iliLht Him J Ixird Col 
Mill 

1 liuliMhct, t'Kji 
Si Vicli i Diik. r>s» liirt 

Hilxit Wintliuv. i’*Kl 

Htnry I) kin. 1 

( h iil( T 1 ips L <} 

J 1 n S| Titt it unui, 1 Mj 
IkU|iniin Um Pi^** 
lion Philip Uli use 
'lh(>nti» McwiUi r sn 
) n;iM t / U «> iUmliolg 
1 ) I K t n 1 sq 
A 111 li I ^ ^ '^1 
! I 1 i u Pi « (., Ph ( 

1 > )li n il (n, 1 ^(1 
'^«unu 1 iirooKinj' I 
(tijf m 

Jmufcl mkuison 
I niu’' II i> 

Sir (lus Knt. 

(lurks P sruuig 
John UalUiviu * 


N mnes _ 

Robert lUdikli 
( torf'c Aur Wi.*«fphvll 
1 r no \Vn) I* Wollji 
lion Pml (.lOcl 
Iluuh Pitton 
Alexander Dohln 
Hon CinrksO KrhliJ^ait 
C (mmandiTg 
J'lin^R Latnall 
Rolxrt Altehison 
irsrph<rr)MUi« 

PiUrS Ilirnhly 
Uobp«t ( Kartun 
iohu VapUb 
Mas-jy'l lUrlxrt 
jtdwaulW t Aullty 
( iltli lflck*>oii 
Cdiaih K 1 U11I9 

IhlKit II I '^utton 
Henry P rfiltr 
Cfori c ( hi > Ilf 
I Im Mvui ly 
IKn y \ 1 hot 

J Icuten/in/i^ 

J-^hn hrvj* MillotU 
iUM 1 H itson 
Ruth S!i wart 
Ifciiry Ihooks 
Ruhanl Sddltir 
UobiJtP Iltrbtri: 


. NaiT Ka 

loUn I* Herlicrt 
Snoncer I H \ 

111 )inas l.-ihin 
Hugh Htwkshiw 
Robert Ru«i Aihmut/ 

HoiJitioS Mx>n 
Hon Montigii Stoiiford 
JohnO T)tHir 
Ilrnry Rubhw irlh 
1 horn IS Rohnibon 
Andrew Smith 
(iurUs Philip \ orkt 
loscnh (lark 
\\il itm \Vhitflcl I 
Riihrrd Cix <Uid|,o 
Jhoin s Wilks 
< hislixy Snnmf mh 
■Williiui Duvet 11 

KOVAI M Ml INFS 
( f tuli 

William R 1> It Brnughton 
s r 1 dv. ird It rry, But 
Wilhani Pttmse 
i horn IS It iki r 

Suf{,( mh 
Thomas M lluch in 
Rohirt ( utIuK 
Patrick lUU 

Pur*rr 

J homas Witnty i*arkcr 

4 


lion bir IXcniy Blackwood. Ihrt 


AjfjfOintmcnff, 

toU (omnicHuh^ln ChUf In the Pa^t Indus llo-rr \dniiral th< 

I hp 1 It ufuiAnt, Priu Platkw Mxl ^ ,, 

lol ( ommindfi In Chief in ^-outh Ainuiei. ComtiMidort Sir Ihonua M Hardyi Bait.—llTg Lieu 

tounti Ihomob Ilouriluer 


N'unc’a 


Sht|Mi 


( aptut/n 
y I V VirmHi 
Hiiirv sill liur 
1 hoiii IS U nn tt 
A n Bii / h uii 
W N tiUss >ek 
John I i oHiu 

< hulls i Ptiker 
llciUY ' X^hot 

< hirles Ruhudsoii 
Ihoiius Hir lY 
Hon Robe It ii^nocT 
Sir Muhul Seymour 
Hon ClnrlbsPagit 
John D Uoswalf 

fhomas White 

Iuut nnnU 
(leoi^e smith 
I hinnvs O ihan 
{■dwird \itihia>u 
I uni s Robins )R 
Ihos Robinson 
( hvihs Dims 
W y Sijtr 
JimesM Donald 
W 1 Wentworth 
Ilolxrt Card 

il n Fistwood 
i R Milbourno * 
(hrutopher Jobson 
Henry k Mixirsom 
11. P ikrbert 
Andrew binitli 
j<dU) Train 
Edward L. Rich 
W lUiam Jonoi 
Fdward HillmftR 
Ihob Peiuiiagiou 
Rdbert Gordou 
Charles fiuffJlidi 
James Goioem 
Allan !• Gardner 
Betdamin T* Stow 
RobartGoce 
I^lto Rlaekwood. h* 
James Savage 
Henry Rttshworth 
Buh Beaumont iacf) 
Henry Richmond (ocfi) 
IXl^ Hawloihaw 
J. c^iflith (acO r. 

M. M. Magrath 


Bfossom 
( inution 
C\f net 
Dover 
Dr ike 


1 


Names- 




lUilequln 

le rrus ' 

1 eandtr 

Northuiriberl 

OwcnGlMidower 

Pr Rig YadFit 

Uo> Oto Yatht 

Spey 

Sm»erb 

Aim 

Bann 

Ditsk 

Bulwaik 
i arnati m 
C herokuo 
n tti 
CreoU 
( ygnet 
Ditto 
Cyrus 

Do\u • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dtiryaliu 

Ditto 

^almouth 

Ditto 

Hmd 

Icarus « 

fnipregnabla 

Iphiaenla 

I candor 

Ditto 

Dim 

Ditto « 

Ditto 

livmfitol 

Ditto 

Mersey 

Nautifui 

Newcwtle 

Ditto 

NtniKKl 


MnibH Hiiw 
i mics Hindi Tsim 
Raymond Pv ms 
I dward liibbiit * 
Oforge Russell 
C hario> Wemyss 
John W \ iiung 
R K \ehTnuty 
O ( Rilke 
ihos 1 awrtiuceMo^f) 

B \p)m 

Gourde Hons BUko 
Jamcb'lilliy 
llViiliam luelraft 
kw 1 H VayiOl 
ilon Fred Speuccr 
*l homat J C F \ ina 
Hon Henry Finch 

I hcmias Bouiehier, F I 
Ohartu (imham 

II D 1 Dithy 
A 11 Kellctt 
Wilhom Southey 
Tohii (hcshlre 

Jf dward (olu 
C Uat^ WokTiM 

R tuni Mnrinn 
f apt G P Wingiovt 
(apt los Vallock 
Itt Li. John Morgan 
tatLt W.S Dieid 
lit cc Beni Bimip 
ZstLCJb J V Crowther 
«dU R Wf I*a8coe 
3d 11 C Giaasen 
Sd Lt John Wix>d 
3d It. ( h I'l C B irrv 
3dLt.n SlulIIto 
Sdl GHuph hvaiw 
Sfd Lt Jmn(» Baker 
KdLGJ.H MoUatd 

L* Gilllcf {a%t ) 

Jame^ HajH 
GcorM? Cayme 
John Bottuni 
Eduard (hUii^ 

Benj (HTwUdl (acl«) 
lames (real 
John BoUon 
WilUam Smith 

Edward 


Shiiw 
Dittii 
Owi.nGliiulove'r 
7 )itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ph leton 
Ouiin < h^rlotte 
R ik If il 

Uo Goo ^ oeht 

S ippho 

Severn 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sp irlan 

Ditto 

Sup rb 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditt 

I 111 ir 

iiebuno 

Tyne 

GiqKrRcv Cue 
Stoikditt) 

Oi UiiiiyatWoot 
OrdinaryatPlvm 

Ixnndcr 
SiijHrb 
C reole 

O we n Glcndo wer 
sujKrl) 

Vengeur 

Aml^inaehc 

Blossom , 

HyixHon 

Lcanehr 

Mervey 

(iWMiGkmdowu 

Ditto 

Superb 

Carnation 

Cherokee 

Duyw^ 

KsJmmith 

Fly 

LeMet 

IfO 

c >wen Giendowcr 
iigatinui 
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RcgistiTu^BfH/is md Marriiige:^:. 


COct. 


Nanjfji. 


RolKTt J. Barrett {act.) 
WiUiain Wilson 

Surfl:<^OfM. 

James Rankln^oel.) 
Joseph Maolean (act.) 
John Crocket - 
Wm. McDonald 
D* T. M'Carthy 
Wm. Boyd 
1 D/M* Buehafi 
Snmud Philips 
James Brown. . 

Kobt, Pmlay^to 
Patrick lull 
fiaorge Rnddam 
M. Btims'ido 
John Nedl 
John Tam (act*) 

Otmrlos Kent 
Wm. West 

ObadLih Pinoct * 
iloberL Guthrie i 

Assiitant Surgt^s 
J. H. Chamllov > 

))aniel £cht»«r>> 

Dickson 
W. E. Courtis • 

Love 

David Nimmo 
A braUam. Uouitoey 
oJohn Dob^ 

Alex. Blair 
Henry G. Brock 
Wra. Bell 


St, 




% 


■a 


_ .S’lups^_ 

Scout 

Sybiile 

Bann 

Deav^ 

Cygnet 

Dover 

li'almouth 

I.eamlcr ‘ 

Minden 

Nimnxi 

oweuGlonalowor 

Phaeton 


Hoy. 
SUney 
.Su}>ei|!;‘ 

Tartar 

Tyne 

Vengeu? 

Wasp 

Argonaut 

Bulwark 

C>am &1 

Dwarf 

Heron • 

Hyperion 

Larne 

Leand^r 

Dittos \ 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


.Yacht 




' * ~ Yamr**._ 

Thonuw Union 
Thomas Brownrigg 
John llaineU 
s Hugh MoRlitt 
Utmert MnTuball 
Wm. Donnelty 
Robert M*^y 
John 

George M^MiUon 
Wm. Ku^i 
jpeter MT)ougaH • 
W.O.BoridM 
M, ' ’ 

John ls(% 

Patpek B^ic 
0^)rge Wenstcr 
James Armstrong 
,, JamesJPgtton 
'Wm. 

J’harJes Stoitimcr 
’William Lano . 

* Jolin Greenish 
- Purtiera, 

John Thomson 
Thomas Hording 
AUird Carweiitcr 
Thomas Watson 
John iliehanis 
B. L. Horniipan 
T'hos. Witney Paxto 
John Loudon 

C/Mplai^^ * 
Joseph Littlewood ' 
Aohn Kirkby 


Dj>to“'’ “ 
Ditto 
nuio 
Mindcn 
N imriul 

OwcnGlcijilowcr 
Pjk© 
i’loncrr 
Severn 
Superb 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Sybille 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
'J'arUr 
Ditto 
'J'opnze 

Sliot,>itbDrdni.uy 

Blossom 
i'vgnel 
Bover 
lit'andei* 

Owen Glemlowcr 
Phuoton 
Sappho 
Su}x;rb 

s 

i.t«iKler a 

OwcntUenilowcr 


BiaTHS, MARRIAGES, AND'DEATHS. 


, BIRTHS. ; ^ 

A‘u§u»t ISy^At No 44, HaadVer'Stro^ Bdin* 
burgh, Mrs Thonu^ Kwmg, d daughtcar. * 

— The Couumss of Abingdon, a son. 

14. The lady 4>f Adminil SM’ Uidianl Strahan, 


9. Hawkldll^ the latiy of the Lord Justice Clcik, 
a son. 

•— At Slatr^ord, Mrs Dr Bclfrngc, a son. 

10. AtStoncSekh Canaan, ix'sr KtUnbnrjrh, the 
lady of Ueutttiant Peter lliomson, a aiaightiM. 

^ . , la* The wlB^f a poor labourer, n.iniied VVtlliam 

a duughter. ^ ,« ’. . - * Hannah, who lodcM neaf the Swan lim, in the 

16. AtDruHH, Carse GoWne, the We of a ♦old Floshmarket, Dumfries, was safely dehvcn tl 
kiljoufiag mao,' named Alewmder Moodle. three of three daughters, who, with their mother, arc 
children, a boy and two ^rls, who are ttll doing doing well. 

wdU Albany-etreet, Edinburgh, Mrs Walter 

20. At Anne Street^ htoektodge, Mrs EauUs, a Ferrier^ a daughter. • • 

.r , — At Edjaburgh, the lady of Hcdry Mercdyth 

21. Tho lady of H. H. JdiiSi^ Esq. of Llynon, Jervis White Jems, Esq. a son. 

North Wales, awn. ^ — At the manse of Slrathdcn, Mrs Gordon For- 

At Madeira, the lady of Robert Wallas, tes, Towie, a son. 

Em. atiaughter. , „ . At ThWertane, in Btteriek, the lady of the 

*3. At Parson’s Green, Mrt Alexander Smith, -» 'itonourable C^taln Naplet, K. N. a ron and heir, 
daughtep. , r.. — At New.Saughton, the lady of James Watson, 

24. At Lieute^t-Colonol Sir David Ogilby's, Em. of Sai^toh, a son. 

London, lady Ogilby, a son. f6. At Northumbcrland^treet, Edinburgh, the 

— At Stirling, Mrs Captma Forrester; a daugh^ Sgdy of Major James Leo, a daughter, 
ter. ' • ,17* Thclad^ (rf Duncan RoberUon, Esii. of 

26. At Cherterhafl, Mrs Gray, a daught^ -, Ctom Vale, in the county of Stirling, a son and 
27* At Lethaih, -Fifeshire, Uie lady of T^mas 

Snook, Esq. a son and, heir. . .iSk Mont^lcr House, Burrowmuirhead, Mrs 


rttason* 

t^^tog^’J^giurnlfcrisiid-atreet, Edinburgh, 


nooK, a son and heir. 

26 . In Curson'Street, Ltmdon, the lady Caroline 
Ann Macdonald of CtanrobalcL g son ana heir. 

S9. At Cluraber Park, Tmrt^ Notts, her Grace 
the Duchoasof NewcasUe^ aiUh^ter. « 1 . At tlMi'toansc of Maderty, Mrs Touch, a 

— At Netherlay, MrsSUver.A’dawghtor. . COIL " 

— At Forge Lodge, Dumfr^shire, theJady 4Mr ' At Penicuik House, lady Clerk, a son. 

p. Mein, Esq. a son. ' . tJ. At Maburgh, the honourable Fergus. 

50. At Darsham House, Buffi^lk, tlie £$dy of bod, a soiti. ' . ^ 

Majof Purvis, a son. , - 

..0 At Duudas.atre 6 t, Edinburgh, Mm Dhsald 
JOD, a daughter. “ ^ 

31. At Ayr, Mrs Rill ot Dudley, a son* 




MARRIAGES. 

Atgusf 13. At TndeatoD, C^ptwn J. Clerk, of 


aayap avaacv T^d redmeAt, to daughter of the* 

At Kosiere, near Lyn^^, the Cpahtess of Uto Rog»r Eaq. of Aidnachjii^ Argylc- 

I . 1 — u*^ shire. 


Erro>, a dauahte 
iiept<!nU>er% At Duimottar, iadyKennady.ason. 
5* AtHaiudnbury Lodge, Tonbridge V^ws, the 
lady Gf Daniel Rowland, ia son. 

7 . At Hock^ihlti Mis Cedin Campb^ Jura, a 
daughter' ' 

MajoF-Bcher^ Mao' 

icotkfl^Kimont, a dgughter. ^ ' 

^"“^pfekies, lady of L, MacUn^Nii, j£tq» 
_\orc, a sop. ^s; • 

Whnpolfrstrcet, London, the lady 6f Ed* 
sl^^arjoauahkSf Esq. a daui^er* 


19; The Ei^f St Gennains, to Harriett, daugh¬ 
ter of the righFQonourable Reginald Pole Carow. 

93i»Willm Reiu)]^ Esip W.S* and Solicitor of 
L(|taCT Duties to l^garct, sebpnd daughter of 
Jwm Naider, Esq. of Mollancc. 

At Oridling Manse, the Re%'emnd James 
Btrgiman, nrtiiister of Caver, to Jauo, second daugh¬ 
ter of the David Brown. 

At Luss .'Manse, the Heverend Mr Jamea 
M^JtoTi,tolite 8 Stuart, dai^torof the Rotec* 
end Dr StuaJt* Ltue. c 


t • 





Regisi^^'^Marriagt’i and Deaths, 


26, At Etfinburgiu Mr Henry Sanderson^ but- 
cvoti, Muibelbiir^'It, to M/ss 
^ 27. Carl Oastftw, Wartm von Bulow Wi«cn«i- 
dorlT, to Helen Hay, third daughter of the decw»- 
cd Henry Havid liiglifi. K«i* advoeatc. ; ^ 

— At Gloucester, Charles Bathurst, E«l- 
son oi the K»j^t Honourable Charles BathUIw o» 
Sydiic'Y Park, to Nhss Fcndall, only daughteriWthe 
laic William Fendall/Esq* 

— At Biggar, Robert Craig, Esfh of Giuldifl* ta 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Jlr Juliu Young, 
DiAiiufaeturer, Lattlewell. . 

.10. At Lauriestoa, T)r Alexander Tweedie, Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Coilqje of burg^ns, EdjoburOT, 
to Miss Hannah Brown, daughter of the latft Da¬ 
vid Hrown, Esq* ‘ , 

— At Glasgow, William Macfle, Esq. Greenock, 
to Janet, second daughter of tMlfttc Claud Mar¬ 
shall, Eso. . • * ' „ 

.11. AtEdinburgh, Mr James Burnet, boOKselicr, 
Lcifli. h> JcMie, daughter of the late Mr Thomas 
J)onald8(Ui, merchant, Edinburgh. _ ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James PoBoek, Paisley, to 
IsalKlla, third* daughter of Mr William IlusK'l, 
hirkaldy. 

September 1. At, East wood Manse, Wood Sin¬ 
clair, Esij. Leith, to Helen, daughter of the Reve¬ 
rend George Lc^n. 

3. At Dunbar House, Edward Stanley, t>f Cross 
Hall, county of Lancaster, E*q, to l^y Mary,, 
M.iitlaiid, second daughter of the E&rl of Lat^cr- 
dalc. 

t;. At Glasgow, John Kinross, Eso, of Cork, 
distiller, to Labella, only ditogiiha: of John Gib- ' 
son, Eik]. mercliant, Glasgow. 

— At Kirkcudbright, t'ajitain Dun, of the Gal- 
lownv militiA, to Marjory, daughter of Alexander 
Melville, Ksq^. ot Barwhar. 

7 . -Nt Kdiiiburgh, Mr James Wright, jun. nwr- 
chani, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, oaly daughter of Mr 
John Watt, tobacconist, WestlSIiicolson-street^ 

— At' St Mary’s, Islington, John Inglrfiy, Esq. of 
Halloway, to Miss Euphemia Black of Duuilee* 

8. At Paxton House, Ueai-Admiral Sir David 
Milne, K. C. B. &c. to Miss Stephen, daughter 
of tho late George Stephen, Esq. of the island of 
Greii^a. 

10 r At Edinburgh, Lieutenant E. Payne, 7(^ 
regiment, to Mary, only daughter of the late Tho- 
inus Brisco, Esq. island of Jamaica. 

If). lu LondiH Michael Stewart Nicolson, Esq. 
<ifCamock, eldest smi of Sir Michael Shaw Stew¬ 
art, Bart, to Eli>a Mary, only daughter of Rohert 
i'orquhar, Es(|. of Pwtlaod Place. 

— At Carfrae, John Paterson, Esq. Gayfield 

Square, Edinburgh, to Jane, second of 

iloliert Hc^arth, Esq. 

17 . At Gilmore Place. Edinburgh, Patrick Dal- 
law.'iy, Ksq. to Mrs I&obeila Howie Garson tHirrie, 

i oimgest aaughlct of the late John Currie, Esq. of 
>.iie liaiik. 

— At Edinburgh, Adolplms Macdowall Ross, 
Iflsii- M. D. secoira sun of me late Colonel Andrew 
41 OSS, of the 2 ]$t r^m.;nt of foot, to Miss Cathar¬ 
ine Humu, youngest daughter of David Hume, 
Esq. Advocate. 

til. At Edinburgh, Mr James Anderson, civil 
engineer and laim-survoyor, to Margatet, only, 
dnughtcr of Mr Walker, Prinei^’^ticct. 

At Campbelten, Mr Donald Macmillan, 
merchant, Gla^w, to Elitab^tli, daughter of 
John Armmir, E&q. Campbelton* 

24. At KiUnlnirgh, Mr Adam Geddes, to Eliza, 
scx'ond daughter to Mr Rich^d Eraser. 

29. At Hopo-strect.^Leith Walk, this morning, 
George Crienton, Esq. R. N. to QUilbrd, eldest 
iteugnter of WUham Allan. Esq. merdumL Leith. 

Lateltf, lu themiisli church of Trenttiasn, m 
the county of Stanbrd, the Right HonourahkrLord 
Viscount Belgrave, eldest son of the earl Grosve- 
nor, to the Right Honourable Lady Eliaabeth'Mary 
LevMcm flower, youngest daughter df the most 
noble the MaruuUof StofTord, 

Lately, At Miiry-U-bonne, London, John W. 
Grieve. Esq. of the Sitl regiment of Life,0uards, to 
the Honourable Mrs bycuiey Bowles, sister to Lord 
Norwick. 


DEATHS. 

Hovemher 5. At Sehanuipore, David Hastie 
M.D. on the Bengal establlsbment, formwly of 
this city.-—He fell a victim tO a malignant fever, 
which nos carried otT great numbers during the 
last two iieasoiis. ' ■ 


IIP 

Ifrc. gp, At HussinfiabaeL Oaptihi Hugh Jnglh 
Ker, of the 7th Bevgnl cavalry, yoiwgest sou of tiio 
docoascil WiJi'mm Ker oi'Kerfivkl, Eaj. 

Mr W’liliam Auldjo, youngest sou of the late 
George AuUljo, E«i. chief magistrate of Aberdeen. 

He was first olfieer of the East India ship, Queen«. 
Charlotte, which was totally lost m h huiricane off 
Madras, on tiie S4th October last, when all on 
board untortunately perished.* 

Fci. 2. At Sourabya, Java, Mr Prtrr Kirkwood, 
midshipman ou board the India ship MarcUumess 
of Exeter, son of Mr P. Kirkwood, late metelumt 
In Dunrlce. 

7 . At Allahabad, Bengal, ArchihJd Murniv, 
Esip East Imha Company’s civil service, sou oi tlic 
late Willitim Murray, Esq. of Polmamc. 

Feb, 38. On the marth from Hussalpoor to JouU 
tlih, Ueutenaut-ikiloncI Heauh, of the Honourable 
East India roiapany’s-sci-vice. 

— At Calcutta, Mr William Nichol, cooper, for¬ 
merly of Leith. 

, Mureb 21). On hei* pnasagq* to Bombay, on terd 
his Majesty’s ship Maiden^ tiie lady of Rear-Ad¬ 
miral .Sir Uicliani Kmg, Gosiimauder-in-dii^'f ip 
tlie East indies. * 

Jwne'l. At Mo&treal, Mrs Martha Mair, spouse 
Of Mr John Stephenson, merchant, age d 50 , 

18. Off Porto Rico, during a voyage to Deme- 
Tara, in the IHth year of his age, Alexander, eldest 
son of Dugald Caionbcll, Achhan. 

July 22. At Trinity Cottage, Margaret .Steven- 
spn, mother of Llcuten.'int John Miteheli, li. N. 
and great aunt to Mrs Abercrombie, juc. Birkbn- 
bogue. 

.^1, At Wells, agetl 80, the Honourable Samuel 
KnolUs, l.ieutonwt-Colonel in the ftmiy, and one 
of his MsiJestyN justices of'the peace for Somerset¬ 
shire. He was one of the few surMiing officers . 
who fought and ocmquered on Uic plains uf Mni- ' 
dcu. 

Avg. 12. Aftor labouring for several years under 
a parmytic aflfcetion, Geoigo Langton of l^angtfui. 
Esq. %ed i&; and op the Monday following, worn 
out by unremitting attendance on him, Mrs Lang- 
ton, his widow, wed 32. 

— At Maxwdtowa, Miss Marlon Maxwell of 
Carmchan, in her 79tb year. 

1(J. At Dysart, aged 78, John Jamieson, Evp 
town-clerk of that burgh, and factor to tlie Earl of 
Rosslyta. 

Ifi. At Arbroath. Miss Maiy FrastT, dauglitrrof 
John Fraser, ESiq. late of Grecnlfiwhill, and gr.md- 
dauj^tcr of General Sir James WoikI of Bonuing- 
tOQ. 

17 . At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnston of LathnsK, 
widow of the late David Johnson, Esip of Lotii- 
rislt and Bavolaw. 

IB. At Aberdeen, Alexander Uhind, Kstj. nicr- • 

chant. 

•— At Ludi-head, near Aberdeen, Mrs Simjisoii, 
reKctof the Rev. Alexander tjimiison, minister of 
f'raserburch. 

19. At Dalkeith, Helen RAmagc Murray, young- . 
est daughter of the late William Muriay, acoouiit- 

* ant, Edinburgh. 

20. Ac Gilmore Place, Miss Margaret Scott, 
daughter of the late Mrs Thomas Scott, Craiglock- 
bart. 

— At Eaglectcaimie. Mrs Lindsay, of Eaglcseair- 
‘ jaUi, In the mtXi year <h her age. 

SI. At Queecuerry^ Miss Mary Murray. 

— Drowned, while bathing in the Isla, Mr John 
Gordon, surgeon in Keith. 

r... At mtCAithley, Hugh Morris. Esq. merchant 
in Glasgow. 

At Edinburgh, Mr Jolm Fairley, writer, aged 
42. 

.f- At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Parland, youngest 
daughter of Mr J.rme8 Stevenson, merckaiit. 

At Dunfermline, Mrs Catharine Beveridge, 
wife of Mr James Macbean» writer there. 

At Hull, aged 34, Roderic M'Cleod,«f the 
15 th regiment offeoL who fought at the siege of 
'(^ebec, under the gaflant General Wolfe, and was 
in various other engagements. 

23 . At Leckie, Kutert Moir, Esq. of Leckie, 
M. P. ageil 88. 

— j^t Edinburgh, after a shmt illness, Mr Peter 
. Steel, wright, much regretted by a numerous circle 
of ftcqitaintances. 

At Canaan, Miss St Clair, Benny, aged 14. 

At Castletown, CaitlmcsB, Alexander Coglult, 
Esq. merchant. 

— Mr»» Fox, widow of Mr Rtchaid Fox, of tlic 
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Hosier, ^Deaths, 


R)uo Bcfl Tnn, Otk 7 » YorKBhkrc Her death uas 
(M'ca&ioncd l>v laittii ^ Iter and f H.t into cold 
water* when tit a fret iter pn ition whuli brought 
a 6C\ (Tc olfbetion of the br iin 
ti At l5aaque, lady Kiii kty of II tlmim 

At Edinhu^h Mt Thomw Ucid oi New 
cnatk tipon-Tjne, tged "1 
~ Atl>alk(H^, Mri^avid thalmcra, itoitioncr* 
tbijrc« aged 80 

—^ At Bnnnington Place, Mn MaT 7 Olipliaut, 
apoutf of ys jlliam (owp< i 
— At GiiraoTc Place Mr< EIjKibotli Knox relict 
of Mr Jultu Home, land 40rv< yor* f><l}nburgh* m 
Gie e*5dyear arb^^ igr 

— At Bullmgato, comity of \\ ickl )w, IrU md, 
Aged li \ear*, M >}oi 1 du 1 )d 1 mdy oi the lion 
ourabit ist India C omp ny s si n i t 

Mr^ Juki Hariniy \vdc f JaRiCf OgilMif 
Muck La { wiitci in I dt b uph 
-r At burrty PI icc G1 is„ >w Mr Andrtw Ob- 
wald, wine uxl spint menh mt 
Jf Athis lodgings at Hnnow^itc, whircht h'ld 
eotii iorthelxncht of the v itcis* Mid i ko\ of 
Uublm Ilf* dc dh was awfully sudden it dinner 
hi appcarcil to be slightly unwell, but retired to 
his room as uHual, atUr he had dinul, and was 
found thru two hours uMer, on the point ot death 
Ho had icLired fiom the bciUli M7Ufic tinu ago 

At GokjKirl Barrocls John ( (owUl, Fsq 
liU 1 icutcnant ( okmcl Uoyalscot* 

27 \t HiUhead, Mr John bomtn lUi sen nur 
<tumt» Glasgow 

♦8 At Ldiiiburgh Mrs Mnigartt M^Kom, wile 
of Mr Dainal Hobertson* Ulark Buil Izlglr 

— Athtr house, Hunt!rmlmr, of i Very sndflon 
illness, Mrs k inlay Malwni relict ot the litcMr 
1 inlay Malcom, bnwerin Duntermlmu aged 51 

29 At f ScMitb St 7<um*s Street, Miss Maiy 
Ikp, daughter ot the Ute Andrew Bell, Lsq of 
1 mgfoodie, Vift 

'50 At stniihier, Potiiek Tavlor, Fsq 
•— Atlrvmc, MrsR id, aitc of Ki<hartJFLcid, 
i s ] writer * 

>p- At sanouhar House, Moray, George Grant, 
Isq ofBur^HH* 

— At ( rt itMahem, lady ( opi, wdc of Sw Jo- 
nithanfope Birt 

>l \t fdinbiirfh, Samuel KendMi, T sq late of 
tlic colony of B< rbice 

— \t his wat at relphim near Bognor, Dr 
Cyril Jackson Ihe doctor has bein Dean of 
t hrxst Chuuh for 2b ye^n, and w is admired for 
lublearnings mil rcvciMl Iw tus sirtw 

—• Mirfant wife of I icutcnanl-ColoneIG ^ 0 * 
|Mtr,'^d guaidb “ 

^ pi 7 Vt linx.Tness in hi r 78tli year, Tane, re 
lutol th( Honounblc AichHiald Fhoiwr of Txisat 
>■ —• At( range llnisc, BruiitisUnd, Mrs EInnul 

ton, wife of Ml James Hamilton, iteuunfant ge 
nerai of Fxtisi 

— At( hfigow. Miss Ann Mure, eldest rnrsnnig 
dniightci ot Em ItU WiUUm Mure, >sq toimcjly 
of L^ni li iw, m the pknsh of ( arluke* 

4 \t Salteoatb, Andiew Glasgow, Fiq of Dean- 
foot, rubles shire 

— \iBotIiMvy, wheresht hod gom forth ro- 
oovery ofher hiadh. M^s^\l!son, wife of the lies. 
Dr Wilson Tnimstcroll Ukirk 

— At Ulytb, Ruid bisright. Esq lite mcreha.nf 
in I ondon 

— At Moncnifll IIou^v George Hugh, son of 
Uie late I noas Maekav, 1 sq of bcotiton 

At I eith. Ml Robert Thomson, thipmaster 

tliert 

^ At rdmbunrh Dame Matilili fhetesa Coch- 
I me Wishart, snie of bii 1 holnab ( k hr me, Knt 
royal invy, and daughtci of the laic Sir Charles 
Rosa of Balnagows, Bart 

5 At 1 ogle, Mary Ann, wife of Tatnes Routhei, 
Esq, 

At Bestborough, Mlaa Msna, JtaAe Hiddoll, 
•ecnnd daughter ot the litto TbomAS tilddcll, Ltq* 
uf Bessborouih. 

^ At k dMourgh, Miisttanlet Bnkine. 

0. At lut cottage in Enthoni, Arthur Piggot, 
M.P m the year of his age 
this eminent Uwyer causet a vacancy Among the 
M Btnehen oi the Middle Tfliuple, of which society 
Sir Arthur was a membMh * 

At the Palace in I Uani, William dtla Peer 
Borebfoid, Lord Oecies, D D Arehhuliopuf Tuim 


— At Canon Pnk, Wllhara Cvhll, Fwi of 
Dipt m agul H* Mr i i Icll wis oi i of tlu « n 
gin i) toun U rs of tl c ( niori InnMmks in Ido 
nng tho whole 1 our c J ii ictneMi wise Daniel 
111 many c'' ful ii I mq itint tiini ircul under 
takings 

— At FdnibuTgh, Mrs lean Cilson wiliw of 
tl ( lite Dr VVilli nil 1) ib lush miii skr oi Pt d hs 

8 Millnro Somtrxillc isi Ampbciliw i 

9 \t Abrrrtun, Millian rorixs, fcsn lito of 
SKell iter, aged H8 

-« AtPeith, JauOfOnlydinghteroi Mr Gi'orgo 
Coudu, write) 

— M Vrbroath, Mrs Ro^t, wilow of tin n<\ 
Pitnif Him 

10 fVtldmburgh Mrs Munro riUetoi Dimil 
Mitnro r sq of Sui miirhcld 

— at I uth, aecd 1^, Mis Maigiict 1 rown 
Thcinsou, ol ie*it uiuchtci ol tin Ivlc Mt ( cor^o 
Thomson, ipi rtl int then 

n At I mtobello (athuuir I n/ltir ot Mr 
All> iniUr (Guthrie, Ixxik IIkr I li biri,h 

— atbtrhousein Octordsiuif I ond >n thi 
Uipht Homuii ibli I ndy 1 ss(\Kc) stionl itii f 
his ( rue t k late John Duke ol itoxl ui,,h ( r n 
(It the stole to his present Mnestx lli luly h 
the last of tlu or^lnil liinily of the h irK ltd 
i)uki s of Box but gn 

\t llromptnn, neir I ondon age*d J'' !lo- 
licrt Dalrympto Horn, eldest on it U D Home 
LlphmsloiU, ol Horu cud I ofii Mplunst ni 

11 On hU poMsage tii London Mtllnm A 
Downs, Fsq auditor of his Majesty s (ustoms ui 
Scotland 

— Atrdinburgh, in the ROth yc ir ol lurim , 
Mrs Ann (ampbill, relict oi the late Mgir iho 
mils Wood of the royil marines ondduight r f 
the hte loiin < ampbtU, ksq of OtUir 

— At Jshluiik. ill tlu < jimty ot I Art ir Urns 
J Wedderbum eldestsdnofr WidUtburn ksq 

At 1 dmburgh (nitnin Mchibild Mcr r 
Mmj, iclun 2 d re nmcnf of foot 

— Athishoiibi in Bury •»tl>dmunds lunlon, 
WjJliim Smith ksq in tin 88thycu(f hix spt, 
formerlv ol j)rury L iiu 1 heitrc 

11 At T dmburgh Di latnck Lindsay, is<iis,t 
anf inspc i tor of hospit il 

17 At P irtobello, Sirih Anni, inriiit daiqh 
ten* of Aksmider Meplun I'S} Miiicit) nxt, 
Ldmburgh 

^ Atlynimouth thi Right Ilonnuiable 1 ily 
(OHingwood, widow (f the late Vic( Admiral ( ii 
lingwood. 

—'All ulham Hous(, Sn lami*. Sibb Id B iit 

— At I ludertH, fili/ablh Sluut yomi^ist 
daugbRroKr ( Mcason, Is) oflmlcTtis 

1^ At f dinblirgh, Dr William Wrif ht, J? U S 
LAP hiU ph^ician to flu t ms 

20 \t hiHScat in Kent, sir I dwan! Ivaitchbull, 
Dirt oncofthemenilnrsforthcuiunty 

— At I (llnbiirgh, I awruict Huu e > 01 1 mfmt 
son of William koi I, I mj ( ilc Ionian CI ssM nks 

Ltii Itj At Walsall si ifllmlshire, ui thelidycar 
ofhisagt, WiUuimBiIgii Isii • 

— At Ingmivilk, on the banks of the Sune on 
tlu mormnft of the8tU all < udmo diUphUnt 
John LUln. I sq of C onn iught )^1 u< (land I uif h 
t^of thelgtc Si) P( ter i’arker, Bart \dmirU oi 
the licet, diughler m law of the RiJit Ho» 
TUginaJd Pdlc (aUw, an 1 hist cousin or the Loid 
Howard dc Walden Ihe prcllinlnnrus to her 
alUanee with ( olonel Sir Robert hteiU Knight of 
the Order of Charles 111 ot Snun, were in 
iirogresR at (he moment of her iarnonted dissolu 
limi ThePaxihon wav hung m hlack and ilhi 
nnnatodbyftmiheaux rhcrcmawi of thismcorn 
phflhed l^y had been embalmed, and lav in st ite 
previouhly to their bilng brought to Lndand lor 
fcopntture . 

Htfcbntly, in the I land of Antigin at tho 
residenoi oL her only von, Samuel Aikhinltck I sq. 
the rcntwrittailve of the ancient Barons of th it 
Ilk, a caBRiht anddixtuihUislud Lowland race, most 
honourably alluded to in Miss Porters hUtoii 
novel Scottish (fncfr, FUralxtli, relut of 
thelote^^aflnautl Auchiuleek, Fsq uixuiy yeorh col¬ 
lector ^ tiw dustoina at Antigua—her memory u 
endear^ ^ h^ fiuxiily and fnuids, by the remcm- 
hrmdeca Wote vnlahle doinestu, fupnnuue, and 
ehriBtian virtues whld.iadorned hir while iiiuik--* 
ttud render her lamuifad when di^ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wic intend, lienccforth, to have an Article, in each Number, on the Political affairs of 
the Country, under the title of “ The Warder.’^ 

The Analytical Essays on the Old English Drama will most probably be resumed in 
oiu* next IVc ore forced, for the soke of variety, occasionally to interrupt the succession 
of Articles in themselves interesting. 

We intend now, according to our promise made«ome time ago, to present our readers 
with accounts of the finest ticrmaii Tragedies-—at/least six times a year. We are confi¬ 
dent that out first hpecimen, in this number, will give general satisfaction. 

Our Cork Correspondent’s Letter, thougli dated 1st October, did not reach *till the 

of November. We hope to hear from him frequently—and if he wishes to from 
us, he cau tcU us so. 

The Letter sent to us by Mr Abraham Longchops, shews ability—but is by far too 
long, and we have tried in vain to shorten it. 

The same objection applies, even to a greater degree, to the “ Legend of Craigmillur 
Castle.” It too is the work of a man of talent, and the opening is very picturesque. 

The paper signed O. T. (the signature in pencil marks) it would scarcely be fair in us 
to publish. But if its author chuses to favour us on some other scientific subject, we believe 
him to be very able to write well. 

N. N.’s remarks on Don Juan do great credit both to his head and heart. But wc have 
already given our ojiinion of that poem ; and though N. N. may have exjircs^cd his 
ideas better and more fully—wc d4 not think that he has added any thing new to what 
w'c said on the same subject. His letter is now lying for him with Messrs Cadull and 
Davies. 

For the same reason we must decline inserting another very ingenious paragrapli. 

John Greencorn writes very good4iumouredly and facetiously—but we do not wish to re¬ 
sume the subject of his communication. We send our compliments to the (.'lub. llis 
Article shall be transmitted according to the direction. 

A similar cause prevents us from inserting “ Sarcasticus.” 

Viator’s fe)nd letter in our next. 

Wc intend ourselves to write a short notice of a poem lately published here, railed, 
“ (’omuion Sense,” by the Rev. Mr Terrot ‘‘ Common Place” would have been a more 
appropriate title.—“ Tu quoque,” therefore, is laid aside. 

Our Unknown Friend in Derbyshire expostulates with us, in a very kind and auii.'dile 
tone. We hope to improve, upon some of her (for so gentle a jicrson must be u Lad*, i 
intelligent suggestions—but as lier letter seems intended solely for our own ruucndniem aiiu 
encouragement, wc do not think it nece^ry to publish it., 

Odoherty’s first letter on the Errors of the* Duke of Wellington in our next. 

^Vt* have returned to the judicious author (with a letter) “ An Account of a Vi^it to 
York Minster, &c.’' 

The pfi}>er signed W. Old Vennal, Glasgow, probably in our next. Would a Ictt.'i 
reach our Coriespoiident* addressed to him aceorthng to the subbciiption of his note to > 

We regret that we can do nothing for our Islington Correspondent. It is a great 
hardship, no doubt, not to be permitted inicrment in a patent coffin—but it does not lall 
under our jurisdiedon. Rosthumus must apply to tlic proper authorities. 

It goes to our very heart to reject poetry of any of our fair I’ontributors. But non-in¬ 
sertion does not imply disapprobation. A Sonnet to Lord Byron, (M. A. C.) in iK’ai- 
culai, we unwillingly reject—for—though inaccurate in one line or two—it is exceedingly 
elegant. » 

A Y^oUng Lady” in our next. 

Wc have received a well-written notice of “ Select Si*rmons from the Danish of Ih 
Nicolas Edenger Balle” (sold by Ogle, Duncan, & Co. London) but we have not yet had 
an opportunity of reading the Sermons themselves. 

Will A favour us with a prose Article ? 

We are told by C. D. to attempt to please every body. Did he ever make .such an 
attempt ? All that we wish is to please a great majority of mankind, and, as C. D. thinks 
we do so, we hope he will be contented with us; though tiiere should be a few disseniien* 
voices heard crymg in the wilderness. 

S. S. compkuns of our severity. No doubt, we have occasionally said a fi w sharp 
tilings ; but, on the whole, as EdilOK go, we are among the best-tempered, and best-lm- 
moured, and best-natured of them all. We must take cate not to get too tame. 

“ Man of age thou smitest sore,” 

is an exclamation used only by a few Marauders. - , 

Some notice soon of that entertaining little book, “ Annals of Peterhead.” 

We hail some uthcr notices to Corre6{K>ndcnts, but this one is in danger of falling over 

Inc brink of the page. So, for another month farewell. 
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gi;ilt; or, the ANNiviiUSAtt.y. 

(A Tragcd^^ from the German of Adolf^hus Mallner^ S^c.J 


Tk e best German critics of the present 
Maj^scein to be agreed in thinking very 
]ioorly of their own dramatic literature. 
They are proud indeed, as they ought 
to be, of a few masterly pieces in which 
the intellectual subtlety of licssihg— 
* the uncontrollable fire and energy of 
Schiik'v—and tlie matchless union of 
reason and 'passion which character¬ 
izes the genius of thoir Goethe, have 
been abundantly displayed. But they 
eom])lain, with justice, that no one of 
tliese great men has given them such a 
nuniher of fine works, composed upon 
one set of principles, and in one form, 
as might furnish any thing like a mo¬ 
del for the erection of a true national 
literature of the drama. Each of them 
appeal's, throughout the whole of his 
dramatic career, to have been perpe¬ 
tually engaged in the search <)f some 
great idea or principle which might 
comprehend within itself tlic two ele¬ 
ments of novelty and dignity, in such 
a manner as might render it worthy of 
lying at the root of a great superstruc¬ 
ture destined to convey to Uie most 
distant times an adequate expression of 
the gciiiiis of German thought and 
German feeling. It may be doubted 
whether this st'arch has been in any 
one instimee successfully terminated 
by any of tbc three powerful ■writers 
we have named—and it is quite cer¬ 
tain, that if such ww the case, no 
one themselves was ever quite s 
ti.sfied that i£ actually was so. Of a- 
JiCssing's dramatic works, the Nathan 
tlie \A'ise is tire only tme which is now 
Voi. VL 


talked of in Germany as quite worthy 
of his genius ; but, in truth, that sin¬ 
gular production has very slender 
claims to the character of a proper 
drama. It is rather a philosophical 
romance, composed in a dr||patic form 
T—and as a romance, it is certainly one 
of the very best, both in conception and 
execution, to be found in the whole 
body of European literature. There 
was something exquisitely happy in 
the idea of choosing for the exhibitiozi 
of% picture of tlie various cliaracters of 
men as modified by the iiatme of their 
religious creeds, that fine period when 
men of so many different persuasions 
came together under the influence of 
the most opposite, and yet the most 
noble of feelings, to rival each other iu 
all the heroism of devotion and chi¬ 
valry beneath the insjuring sky of Pa¬ 
lestine. The very name of Sakdin, 
too, who is the true hero of the piece, 
possesses a charm beyond jvhich no¬ 
thing could be desired. It is a thou¬ 
sand and a thousand pities that all the 
beautiful imagery and passion of the 
scene and the poet should have been 
chilled by the coldness of those tenets, 
the propagation of which was the real 
object of the whole piece—but this 
very defect renders it less a matter of 
regret that the form of the piece, as a 
work of art^ should have been such as 
It is-"*and that, therefore, the master¬ 
piece of Lessing should have failed to 
be a German tragedy.-In like man¬ 

ner, the greatest of all Goethe's works, 
the F(«istus, although it exhibits, iu 

Q 
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iJw his^Ik^st dcpvCj iilmosr every power 
jica-bsiry for the construction ofptr- 
feet drunuitic poetry, is, idler all, 
u mere sketch, or rather a mere fr.ii?;- 
ment ot’ a inystical romance. The 
poet himself never dreamt oi' its be¬ 
ing brought upoti the stage—and, 
indeed, -^viihout the magic rod of 
Faustus liiinscif, it would be utterly 
impossible to bring even any two or 
three coTisecutive scenes of it upon any 
tbeatre in the world. But Goethe has 
made many attempts to produce true 
acting dramas—he has tried every 
thing from pure imitation of the high¬ 
est Greek tragedy in his Iphegenia, 
down to the almost prosaic delineation 
of domestic manners in liis Stella ami 
tdavigo—and at last he seems to have 
given up the attempt partly from total 
dibsatisfaction with the result,of his 
own endeavours, and partly, no doubt, 
from observing' the much more 
triiunpliaiit effect produced upon tlic 
public mind by those almost hoyisli 
works wliich first made known tlie 


thing worthy of bang named along 
with tlieiT masi.(T-j)ieee«. Jmit'tfion 
is more a passion among the modem 
German writers than even among our 
own—and, in general, it m ‘v be siud. 
that the stages of Vienna, Jlovlin, ami 
Weimar have ban su])pJi'>d with liult 
more than caricature rtgenerations of 
The Jobbers an d the G d t z of 13 er 1 i eh i n - 
gen/and^still more oftensive, because 
more tame, stale, and spiritless co]>ies 
of the more sustained and regular pro¬ 
ductions of the same mighty haiuis. 
There is much genius no doubt, and 
much fine passion in some of Henry 
Colliifs plays, particularly, we tlhnk, 
his Ooriolanus, which bears reading 
after Shakspeare's a tliousaud tunes 
better thdn Voltaire's Brutus docs aftev 
the Julius Ctcsar; but that poet want¬ 
ed both originality of invention and 
command of expression to be a foumk r 
of any thing, fin* less to be a ibumh i 
where such men as his great ])r( dcccs- 
sorshad failed. As yottbe chasm cl mam 
unfilled—but after the extracts we arc 


name of Schiller. That fiery genius, 
however, was destined to prove, in the 
end, nothing more successful than his 
great master and rival. He lias pro,- 
du'ced no works more perfect or satis¬ 
factory in form tlian Goethe's—and 
wdiile neitJier the Wallenstein, nor the 
W’ilham Tell, nor the Mory Steuart, 
can be placcfl above the Egniont— 
nor the Bride of J\lessina above the 
Iphegenia—it must be confessed, that 
among the whole creations of his ge¬ 
nius, Ik* has left nothing tliat can sus¬ 
tain, lor ricliness of invenUon, for pu¬ 
rity and variety and strength of lan¬ 
guage, any comparison with the Faus¬ 
tus. By tliiU most untrauslateablo of 
all works, we think the great prol)lcia 
has been effectually solved, rmd lor tlio 
first time—of the possibility of possess¬ 
ing and exercising even in immediate 
juxtaposition, nay, almost in perpetual 
interfusion with each other, the utmost 
powers both of clt*ar sjpcculative under¬ 
standing and mysterious superstitious 
enthusiasm. If any man living can give 


about to lay before them, our readers 
may, perhaps, be inclined to hope, that 
the rising genius of Adolphus Mullner 
may be destined, if widely direcud by 
himself, and sustained by the favour 
of his countrymen, to do much foi 
the removal of tlie reproach, 
would we not give to see such a genin'^ 
among ourselves bestowing all liiefine 
and tree energies of his youtli upaii 
our own drama. It is true wo huve 
not so much to wish for in tl 
di.'partraent us the (hruiiiiis, 
then, we also would indeed h. ■ hi;, 
hopes, lie tin might foi 

them, would indeed have high ho- 
nmirs. 


'Fids tragedy, which i'i liu* firs: er i- 
nialic piece of regular length uiul eou- 
struction that ];as proceeded f»ei.. it- 
uutiior, produced a most powert'ol im- 
})rcsfaion wlien Inouglil forward mi tlu' 
Vienna stage, and continiKHl dm in;, 
many weeks to form the chief subject 
of conversation among the highly t ie- 
gum and cuhivaU'd imdicnee o#’ th.tt 


any thing like a translation of it, it must 
be Coleridge—but with all his majes¬ 
tic of imagination, and all 

lus sfty of sweet and awful numbers, 
we fear even he would fail to do for 
, Faustus the half of what he has done 
for Wallenstein. 

Since the death of Scliilkr, and 


dty. it has since been acted witli dis¬ 
tinguished success on almost all ihc 
other stages of Germany, and has, m 
tact, already taken a jdacc quih' fuj-c- 
^rior to that of any drama writtcii for 
many years in the hingucgt' of that 
country. 'There are mnay ininoi c\- 
celleiicies which have hall their share 


Silence of Goethe, the Gennaa diaiua hi creating so speeilily for the ])ii cc llii-' 
does net seem to have produced any higli distinction; but the main eausi 
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oi'it *111184 Without all iloubt, be sought 
hi the ]>vofouuihiCiifi of those viinrs of 
iuiiJ his whole destiny^ which 
have bceJi eiulxxlied by the author in 
]us jiertbrmance—views which were 
never before* perlia])s embodied in any 
(Tcrmnn driinia with so much consist¬ 
ent anti uniform seriousness of thou^lit, 
purpose, and expression, bufc oi^wliich 
scattered truces may be found ^n not 
a few of their most favourite pit'ces, 
formed on the (jrct'k model, and in 
whu'h those who arc acquaintod with 
their literature in many of its other 
brandies, will see abundant reason for 
supposing there is much to liorino- 
iiize with tbt' prevailing spirit of Ger¬ 
man thought and jihiiosophy. I'iic 
interest of this tr|||fetly is deep—it 
grapples wdth, and reveals, so, far as 
’ ey can be revealed, many of the 
most hiiUlcn mysierks of the human 
soul. The elements oi fooling, of 
tvlii(.h it chiefly makes use, are indeed 
simple elements, unperplexed in the 
main with any sophistical or phantas- 
tic iuterinixtures, and undisguised by 
any o(mpiderable crov.Tling together of 
events, incidents, and personages. Hut 
tlio Kiin]>licity, bi)lh of the story itself, 
and of the passions which it dcveloj)es, 
not diminish, but very greatly 
mere. the eilectof tlic whole drain i. 
Ther is enough to satisfy botli tJio 
eye and ho imagination, and surely 
there is more than enough to awaken 
trains of rejection that must be last¬ 


ing tiic tragedy of (tii IKT, every man 

must conhsK fit his own son], that in 
WOch hi: has hecu {guilty. 

I'hogrcalcst beauty in’l^ItUInorVina- 
nagenicnt of his fable, lies in the skil¬ 
ful and yet perfectly natural niinma' 
in which he has contrived to exhibit 
guilt in the fulness of its misery— 
without so far disgusting us with liis 
guilty liero, as to take from us any 
part of that lively interest with wliicli 
fortunes so strange as liis are,* aie 
formed to be regarded. In this re"i]»cct 
there is no play in tlie world, except 
only Macbeth, that seems to us so 
fully td satisfy the mind of the readei 
or the spectator. In the Hride of Mes¬ 
sina, indeed, there is much of the same 
merit; but the defect of harmony in 
the whole tone of tooling and language 
in that powerful tragedy, is sudident 
to countiTact, in no sliglit d(*gree, tlic 
deep impression its catastrophe imght 
othenvise have been titled to ere.tnx 
Imperfectly, notwithstanding, as fiie 
moral of that tragedy is brought out 
by th ^ 'iKiges of tlie fable them¬ 
selves—it is U0()ly expressed by the- 
chorus in its conclusion ; and, in tnitJi, 
those sublime words (not easily to ht- 
rernlered) might have formed, uhb 
equal propriety, the conchisionaib-.b.]'- 
ners ti*agc*tly, or of Scir-ihr s. 

** Das leben ist der gUter bochstes nidit, 

Dcr iibcl grdsslcs aber ist iuk scnui i>.’' 

Another great cxecllenee is lb" au¬ 
thor's use of till' idea of Desthni —tlie 


ing, because thty are essentially in- 
oxhiiustiblc. The nobility of man, 
when he'’ falls a free-will offering to 
liis virtue;—his poverty, his misery, 
when he has faiiuied against the voice 
of conscience, and feels himself thence¬ 
forth to be a cast-away, a limb dis¬ 
severed by unworthiness from the har¬ 
monious whole of naturethese are 
tile great and beautiful ideas which 
this poet has undertaken to illustrate, 
by b IS living picture of the -workings 
and the fortunes of humanity. On 
that picture no man can look without 
unconcern, for who is he that is so 
pure and so happy, as to find notliing 
in such a picture that reflcKjts back 
some faint image of what has passed 
witliiu himself? The thoughts that 
ho scarcely dare avow to liiraselt have 
ever passed across las mind—the feel¬ 
ings that have been smothered—the 
{KiMiioiis that have been strangled in 
their evil birth—all these arc forced 
Ijack Upon his memory ; and in rcad-^ 


manner in which he has presented tiuxt 

idea throughout, with all its ^ .. 

mystery, and yet without comjiromi.^- 
ing in any degree the entire freedom 
and responsibility of the agent. liis 
hero, Hugo, is brought before us as 
one concerning whom evil action and 
miserable fortune had been foreboded 
and predicted even before his birth ; 
and yet, with such truth and power 
has he given back the image of our 
mysterious liti.', that this circumstance 
does not clash with any of our natu¬ 
ral feelings concerning the jiroprieties 
of reUdbution—and we see, that how¬ 
ever much ot* his life may have been 
foreknown, he was yet nutsler of that 
life, and tlie sole artificer of all its is¬ 
sues. In poetry, which is itself the 
reflection of life, through a medium 
that both beautifies'and magnifies tliat 
w^hicli it reflects—above ail, in sue!) 
noble poetry as that of M uiluer—w, - are 
not astonished, that more of llu- hid¬ 
den mysteries of life should be sci-i;, 
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Uian in ordinary Jife, as we our¬ 
selves contemplate it,—any more than 
that the palpable features of actual life 
should be exhibited in such poetry 
with new freshness and energy of co¬ 
lour atid of tope. It is only as if the 
poet were permitted to have some 
glimpsCvS of that prescience which we 
know does exist, andaipidst our admi¬ 
ration of his genius in its other work¬ 
ings, we scarcely pertnH ourseWes to 
question the possibility of such things 
being granted to one so gifted oshe ts. 
It is possible, without making any use 
of this awful idea, to represent, with 
abundant power and energy, some 
single tragical event, some one un¬ 
happy accident in one man's life; but 
without its use it appears to us to "be 
quite impossible to unfold a complete 
panorama of all that inextricably ming¬ 
led, and indissolubly connected pro¬ 
gress of thoughts and actions in which 
alone the true and entire tragedy of 
any man's history can be revealed. 

The mother of this Hugo, a Sjmnish 
lady, being alarmed by some dark 
w^ords of a gypsy, which promise no¬ 
thing but evil for his fortunes, is pre¬ 
vailed upon, in the absence of her 
husband, to give the boy to her 
friend, a northern countess, who is 
anxious to have an heir, and who pre¬ 
sents him in that character to her own 
lord. He is carried to the Scandina¬ 
vian castle of this lord, and educated 
there in all the wild freedom and 
wilder superstition of the north. Ere 
ho has passed the limit of manhood, 
however, he travels over the world, 
and is led by his delight in reviewing 
the recollections of his infancy, to spend 
some years on the soil of Spain. Know¬ 
ing nothing ef the secrets of his own 
strange history; and, in consequence 
of a cliange of name, being unknown 
i 1 like manner to any person in Spain, 
he forms ait intimate friendship with 
a young nobleman of his own ap;e, and 
conceives an unfortunate passion for 
this fricnd'sheautiful wife. After long 
contending and struggling with his 
passion, his resolution is at last over¬ 
come by the knowledge that Iiis pas¬ 
sion is fervently returned. The ho¬ 
nour of Elvira is no more, and the 
su^Sons of her lord are soon ex¬ 
cited :—in his jealousy he insults 
Hugo, and kindles thereby the first 
fitinings of that guilty thought 
wliicli is destined to lead hint to 
all his inkcry. He is slain by Hu- 


iunive^'Sitry, [X 0 \. 

go in the forest—but it is supi>oHcd 
that he had fallen by an accidental 
discharge of his own fowling-jncce— 
and (amidst many sorrowful fears on 
her part, and some dark suspicions, 
but without any actual knowledge or 
belief of his guilt) he becomes the 
husband of the beautiful Elvira, wdro 
loves a¥d is loved again witli all the 
matchless fervour of southern imagi¬ 
nation and southern blood. They 
leave Spain, carrying with them tlie 
son of Klyi^a by her murdered hus¬ 
band, and take up their abode in the 
paternal castle of Hugo, where they 
spend a year in company with Hugo’s 
uaniarried sister Bertha, a lady whoso 
pure northern siojglicity of virtue and 
of happiness afPom a strange contrast 
to those tumultuous miseries and plea¬ 
sures, between which the life of the 
guilty husband, and the not innocent 
wife, is divided. 

It is on the evening of the day with 
which this year terminates, that the 
action of the.'play commences. Elvira 
appears alone upon the stage, beguiling 
the time with the music of her harp 
in her secret chamber, while Count 
Oerindur is engaged in the chase u- 
mong the mountains. A gloomy 
dread—a presentiment of sometliiiig 
about to befall her husband, seems to 
hang upon her mind; and the sudden 
breaking of one of the strings of her 
instrument is sufficient, in the excited 
and feverish state of her fimey, to make 
her giv6 words in solitude to tlie appre¬ 
hensions. whose weight she cannot 
throw from her. The sister of lier 
husband comes into the chamber and 
observes her alarm—and being inform¬ 
ed of its fantiistic origin, I'idicules hci' 
for indulging in it. 

Bertha* {\X^Uh chcerfulnru.) You kuow 
not yet 

The ways of northern spirits. It is true, 
Beyond your Pyrenees, guitars may breuthe 
From shadowy hojlbws, and terrifiq steeps. 
Prophetic music. But, in these cold realms, 
Spiritual guests another language hold.— 
Down through the chimney’s narrow throat 
the winds 

All blow with swelling cheeks. Then all 
the doors 

At once dy open hands invisible 
Extinguish every light. The affrighted stork, 
Screamingt departs from the devoted Jiou.>e. 
The roof-tree cracks, portending sudden 
fall‘ 

Owls, great as eagles, at the window peck. 
While in the chimney-corner, spitting lire. 
Black cats are stationed; and at last behold, 
Dancinginfiamcsofblucandgrecn,aptKars— 
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Kvcn a w]iole arniiiment of )\ups from hell: 
But if you hear not, close upon your car. 
The Oft’l cry,—“ Uus.o you need never 
fear 

That he will net'retnrn. 

(Iirp?oarhf/(/h/.) Bertha !—and yet 
Thou mean’s! it ^ell;—by jesting wouldst 
beguile 

And tranquillize my spirit. Oh, were this 
But apprehension 1 • 

JScr, Say, what is it more ? ^ 

i:iv. Fast sufferings now their wonted 
power assert, 

I’.vcn in my inmost heart; for at the chace 
(*erish’d my husband Carlos—Otto*s father. 
BfT. How !- 

i?/r. He fell, his horse and he together. 
And, in the fall, itself by accident 
Discharging, his own carabine then gave 
The mortal wound. 

/iri. Ah ! then, forgive, I pray. 

My iil-tiuicd mirth. Btit, tell me, why was 
Uiio 

So long from me concealed ?— 

Eh. Thy brother, Bertha, 

Sliuns all remembrance of that sad event; 
For Carlos was his friend, and was to him 
indebted for his life. The creditor 
And debtor, more tlian brothers, loved each 
other. 

Scr. Thou knew’st my brother, then, 
while Carlos lived ? 

Elv. iCojifitscd.) X«—yes- ^ 

Jlrr. How’s this ?—You leave me a free 
choice 

Of Yes and No. Thy lord was Hugo’s 
friend;— 

A'ou must have known each other. 

Elv, We—it was —{Jfter site hos hj (k~ 
forces forced herself to look vjp at 
Bertha.) 

thy pure and penetrating mind 
I know will seal Klvira’s condemnation ; 

Yet miLst I tell thee what has been to me 
The o'ci-ffowing source of anguisli. Hugo?— 
yes— 

I knew him—nay, 1 loveh him yet before 
The sudden death of Carlos. 

iShe turns herself atoay ; Bertha 
frerui her with the iwprxssim of dls- 
uppfvhufiotu After a pausCf ELtrlUA 
resumes*') 

Therefore, now, 

A leaf that rustles in the,«Bvening breeze 
Will make me tremble. Cod has given me 
Hugo.— 

But still, metlunks, just vengeance lies in 
wait, 

With sharp extended sabre, o’er the head 
Of that devoted sinner, that, led on 
By passion wild, cduld dare, though but in 
thought, 

'fo anticipate a husband’s early .4Qom.— 
I’licrcfoTe, dread apprehension haunts F'lvira, 
That she, too soon and suddenly, may lose 
The gift bestow'd, but not deserved^ ot Hea¬ 
ven. 

(Beutjia utuntSy iooUitig on her as 
ifteilk compassion.) 


Anmi'crfi ] 

Btr, Tliat confidence tluis disturbs thine 
inward peace. 

Bear humbly as a parifyirj t prnanec ; 

It is my brother Hugo whom tliuu lovest. 
And Hugo’s sister caenot judge F’.Hira. 

{.They rmhacr rrithemoluut^ uuden r, . 
vcrally to the xvindoxes. The 
of the xvinily already hemd^ In ciufi 
stranger and more pereepithh lu the 
fexo moments' of .dUmtec.) 

Eli'. Hear how the wind awakens on the 
shore, 

And the North sea is roaring. All the stars 
Are veil’d in clouds, and fiom the obscure 
horizon 

Comes the thick snow, by raging tempests 
driven ; 

And, like the sands of the Arabian desert, 

In dusty whirlwinds rises up again. 

Covering the numb'd and frozen earth wiffi 
wreaths. 

Like church-yard mounds, as if to mark the 
graves 

Of those that in the reckless storm ha\c 
perish’d. 

(She comes fiom the xcindoxi.) 
To me it rustles, even as if the air 
Were filled with vultures’ wings—Oh Ber¬ 
tha, Bertlia !— 

Could'st thou but teach me to restrain luy 
fears 

E’or Hugo’s safety ! 

Bcr, Be composed, I pray you, 

With this assurance, that a band of hunters. 
On Danish horses mounted, cannot lose 
Their W'ay through well-known woods. 15c* 
sides, when clouds 

Obscure the stars, still through thiifiakydritt. 
A soft resplendcnccfalls to guide thcu’c^>ur.>e. 
Even mid the darkest patlts of nicky vaiv'^. 
We call it snowi.ihht ;—hut in your 
wann climes 

Even is the name unknown. 

At this moment the sounds of hunt¬ 
ing are heard faintly, and at a far dis¬ 
tance—and Elvira, believing that her 
husband has returned, calls on her sou 
Otto, to go forth nnd receive him at 
the castle gate. The boy obeys, but 
in a short time returns with the intel¬ 
ligence, that a lias arrived, on 

old knight he says, and a Sjianiard, with 
a retinue. The boy is delighted with 
the sight of their Spanish dresses, and 
the music of their Spanish speech— 
and ho wonders why his mother should 
not partake in his innoceiU joy. The 
stranger, liowevwc, is hospitably re¬ 
ceived, and after he has been conduct¬ 
ed to his apartment, llio conversation 
between Elvira and Bertha is resumed. 
The sister laments over the changed 
manners and ill-concealed unhappiness 
of her brother. There is much beauty 
in the whole of this dialogue. Llvira 
says, towards its conclusion,— 
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IIow ? not happy ?—he is mine, 

And if he loves me, then Ijc must be so. 
Jier, (With a mdaucholtj xmik, and doalt- 
fully shaldng her hcad.^ 

With inward peace hw bosom deeply fillVl, 
And sii'ifTing as he goes, when winter comes, 
Tosontliern realmsthe white swan hiesaway. 
Thence duly he returns, with clearef voice, 

A nd hmiagc more resplendent .-—»o 
H uoo ! • 

Borne through the azure kingdoms of the 
main, 

Gaily he went, unruffled as the stvan. 

Strong as the mountain-ea^le. But, Jilns! 
As he went forth, not so did he l^turn 
To his paternal hcartli and anxious friends. 

As in your bosom, so in his prev^ls 
A storm of passions herce that bla;ie away 
The torch of hk internal energy.-.— 
llis lock’d up bosom, that but ill conceals 
The impulse to wild pleasure; and liis looks 
Uetbing, .dark,—that, 'illBn they meet in 
yours, 

Glciim alter gleam of Belf-dcstroying firo— 
(She yaiijtes^) 

All, these are not the Mgnsof hiippincfis !— 
That cannot live, unless where it is fell 
By calm repose and peace. 

At laH word is brought that the 
Count is safe, although he has been 
in great danger from the assault of a 
wild boar—-and shortly allcr he en¬ 
ters the castle. He will not seje iSI- , 
vim till he lias washed the bkiod front 
him—and while he is doing so—foliec 
more Bertha and Elvira arc left aToim, . 
and the first act closes with this strik¬ 
ing passage. 

Her, How is it witfi you, sister P^WIiy 
» arc thus 
Your looks disturbed P 
AVt*. That fearful narrative !-^ 
flow yivkUy all capic before my sight! 

Oh horrible! 

ilrr. Jixaggeration all I 
He who assists to cut-away a branch 
Makes it a towering tree.. 

Mv. (Possessed by If^r own fmeics.y^ 
Oh Heaven protect me! 
lie is a raging tiger! 

Jier. {Surprised.) Who? 

Elv. Count Hugo. 

Eer, Surely you dream. 

/' Iv, Ay, it was a fi^ghtful dream* 

That on our marriage night o’erpowered my 
souk— 

1 thought to embrace my husband—when 
iK’hoId!— 

A tiger glar’d upon me.—While I tell it 
Even now dclirhiin idmost seizes me— 

J could not leave himand I kissed his 
claws 

And bloody teeilu—He—— 

'{Shepauses ovnpowered hy her 
iutf/giiiatiou.) 

Ee -:. rhcintoms all!—the oilspring 
Of luated bloihl. 

Eh>. Uh no !—U>o true—too near 
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Is the resemblance I—Bertha—say your- 
eelf— 

Docs not the (’ount no% every day bccoiiK 
More wild and daring ?—When he would 
embrace me, 

I throw myself all shuddering on liis breast— 
He is indeed a tiger—\v)\om I mtist 
With terror hate ; or even to mndness love. 
Even while he gently leans himself upi'n 
me,— 

Sighi^iovipgly, with eyes demanding kissj'*^; 
Even then within those eyes a frighiful 
gleam 

Oft-times appears, that like the lightuin>:;'r'> 
flash 

, Pierces my frame; and mine own chosen 
husband 

Seems to me like a wild heust of tlic 
.That loves mr,—yet might rend me, even 
to death!— 

{After a pause and rurucu'ij.) 
May Heaveti'protect your piuc and virgin 
heaft 

From such internal furies, (hut, conflicting. 
Alternate urge me on to hate an<l h'’. -. 

I hi it .) 

JKrr-i {IltlxiinglookiAafcr her.) Amhc-i 
\ dUe sufibrings then in fervid thnw:- 
Called hnj€$*^Jycr,ply moved.) — Oh had mv 
brotlier staid at lioinc ! 

At the opening of the sccon-.l act, 
Hugo is discovered reposing on a s >fh 
in 1 ms chamber quite exhausted. miIj 
his fatigues, llis sister Bertha < nu i 
and a flue and highly drainalie e-»i- 
versation ensues between iheni. Ber¬ 
tha narrates the alarms of Elvira, ;;nd 
Hugo turns to go to his wife's I’put- 
meut. Bertha says- 


the wild boar attack’d you, 
and you seized 

Him in your turn, and conquer’d him like 
Sampson, 

Or Hercules, that with his hands .tloric, 

A lion could destroy. 

Hugo^ He is a fool 

That Holm—a babbling fboL ’Twas no¬ 
thing. 

Chance made the encountcrsomcwliat rough, 
and vex’d me.- 


Danger there could be none. Yet was tlie 
tale 

Not suited for Elifira. ^ 

Her. So it seem’d? 

For almost ^ike a corse witli open eyc-^. 

So haggard, and so pale she look'd. v.hc:i 
Holm 

The story ended. Scarcely could her limbs 

Support her trembling ^amc. Yourscif '■lie 
oalleil 

A ravenous beast, and Uku began to till 

A frighiftjl dream, that on her l)ii.)al- 
nighi,— 

(Hugo iiiit.s to go out.) 

But you arc filling ? 

Hugo. I will go to her.— 

If against me her heart has now been uivnM, 

I must take care to win it bivk again.— 
but when absent that Elvira iiaUs me. 
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CcT.'Yet leave her time to be more t^an- 

Dear brother, un*! meanwhile impart to me. 
Thy taithrnl iiertiia, wliat in truth it is, 

That so hihUirbs thy peace.-''ris plain to all, 
fa your iiUoxicatcil lo(jks, the flame 
Ot‘ luutual passion glows, and you possess 
ICach oLJicr with tlie church’s benediction, 

Hugo. {.Half aM .) The blessing of a 
priest.—-but not of Heav^*t 
Her. This union of true hearts will not 
remain 

llnblcst by children.—What—I beg yovi 
tell nic— 

Wliat can tlius drive you from and to each 
other. 

Kven like two ships on a tempestuous sea, 
Asunder borne, or on each other dash’d > 
Hugo. Know 1 myself ?—Metlunks the 
south and north 

Should never kiss each other—They are 
poles • 

or one striughl line divided by their axis,— 
if the blind efforts of fierce violence change 
That right line to a circle, and rie up 
The south and north together, for a space 
By force they may be join’d but like the 
steel 

Of a bent bow, that circle willretitm 
f 're long to what it was, and so remain. 

Her. To clear up ritldles, and afford so¬ 
lution '' 

To anxious doubts like mine, comparisons 
WiU not suffice. 

Hugo. I have no more to give.f— 

T'A'cn to myself, no less than to my friends, 
I am u riddle.—In my feverisli being 
'■j'hf hostile poles metlnnks are met toge¬ 
ther.— 

Borji in the south, but herp bred up I feel 
N\>r here, nor there, like one that is at 
home.— 

i'.ven as a tree, whose roots di&like the 
north, 

^ cl in the south, his branched meet de¬ 
cay 

I$tU' frozen in the stem.^and iJierc with 
loaves 

iiilhimcd and parch’d—Together in myself, 
1 join both cold and heat,—and eartli and 
Heaven,— 
r\il <n]d good. 

//(;. I >elusi ve visioQl^all!— 

'I'liough first in SpaiUwnc eyes beheld the 
light, 

Vet were our parents both from the same 
stock ' ' 

Of iioUliem worthies. 

7'hinc were so, ’tis true— 

M} ]>arents were of different origin. 

Iht. {Surfnisul.) How? 

Jfuoo slot Is on perceiving that he 1ms 
suifl OHOic thun he Inknfied f then 
Ih coincs tranquil.^ 
lingo. There is no rea^^on now, 

’Dial I bltould still conceal, what on the field, 


Surrounded by his own victorious troops, 
While lie lay <lying in mine amis, tliy father 
To me confided. ^ 

Her. Ah 1—What must I hear ? 

Hugo. That ! am ^uT rny liuornnit. 

Her. ( Who siuhs on a chu'u , coccf mg her 
Jhcc.) l)h ! poor Bertha ! {Sudden^ 
hf ^ht springs up again.) 

Good Heavens!—and wherefore? 

Hugo, What alarms you thus ? 

Her. *Tis nothing. Pray tell on. 

Tlien foiiows the whole naiTutive of 
IIugo’.s birth, which had been reveak d 
to himbylussupposed father at the imi- 
jnentof death. 1], beautifully llirown 
together, but our limits forbitl our 
yielding to tJie temptation. At its 
close—Bertha, who has listened in un¬ 
broken silence^ exclaims witli patlielic 
emotion. T 

Her. Oh, farewell all 
My golden dreams of pleasure! 

Hugo. What is this ? 

Bertha, what thus afflicts you ? 

Her. Oil, thou Namki^ess ! 

And can’st thou ask ?—Think on oxir early 
years ? 

How ,we, from youth, grew up even like 
twin flowers, 

That on the self-same stalk togetlicr bloom. 

I lov’d you;—nay, the fibres of my heart. 
With ydurs were intertwined. A sweet de¬ 
lusion 

Sanctioned and rendered holy niy attach¬ 
ment. 

(/« tears.) Now is the magic seal in piLC{N 
broke; 

My heart is broken ivilh it. 

Jingo. Bertha!—girl!— 

Forget what Hugo —love him again. 

And he shall ever as a brother love ilu'c. 

Hcf. iA/iera long negoHxr shaking o/fht 
head.*) 

Oh, no !—The dream is past and goiio— 
The days 

Of innocent love arc pt^t. Nomorc sliall I, 
Embrace thee.—Thou artnot anOE kin ouiu 
Between a sister’s and a wamian’s love 
The veil is rent asunder. From tliis roof. 
My father’s castle, where thy silent^ held me. 
If so thy countess wills, I miut away. (/'’a it. 

Shortly after the boy Otto enters; he 
conies to inform the count of the arrival 
of the Spanish stranger. Ere he has 
done speaking Elvira enters: Bertha 
has been telling her tlio strange r-fory 
just communicated by Hugo—and El¬ 
vira, in her wildness, has conceived 
jealousy of Bertha, now no more be¬ 
lieved to be the ‘ sister of her lord. 
Hugo repels her suspicions—and after 
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a l>auBe, Elvira thus speaks—trem¬ 
blingly 

11 iigo! cans’t thou forgive me ? 

Hugo. I deplore 
Thy misery and my own. 

Klv. Can Bertha? 

Jingo, h'reely.— 

She in her heart is conscious of ho crime 
She can look boldly, and defy suspkton— 
iiut we have not even power to tnist owr- 

svhics, ' ,, 

K^Ralf aside.') If e’er vre CSifit our eyes upon 
the past /— ^ 

J^lv. (Atnrmcd.) Hugo! Why these re¬ 
membrances ?— 

The wife 

(^f Carlo? lov’d thee; and for tliis, in turn, 
Now feels the raging pangs of jealousy. 
lingo. Kin a hollow voice.) To-day ?—- 
Ay, ay ! This day is still accursed. 

Kh, iAihxioiisly.) To-d|ff ! '. -What 

iiican’st thou ?— . 

Hugo. Was it not the time 
When Carlos perish'd?—- 
AVy. {Covering herfaec^') Oh, Almighty 
iti Vowers! 

( The candles are gMtuilhj lurnt out, 
and the stage becomes obscure.) 

Hugo. Uemember’st thou how, in tlie 
chapel then,^ 

Surrounded by the coffins of thy fathers, 
Wc nu-t in secret, ’mid the mouldering 


sati^ify it by soeing the liusband of 
Elvira. The confusion of Hugo, on 
hearing the narrative of Don V'ule- 
ros—bis wanderings—his purposes— 
and his hopes—for he says more than 
enough to awaken all the alarms of 
that guilty conscience—is terrible tt) 
Elvira, and confirms too well the sus- 
piciona^of the Spaniard. 

Sonife of the finest scenes in the tra¬ 
gedy occur in the third act. The sus¬ 
picions of Don Valeros art' alternately 
lulled asleep and awakened again by the 
favourable representation he receives of 
Hugo’s character from the lips of the 
boy Otto, and the native nobility of 
Hugo's dispositions as manifested in 
many of his own wnrds, on the one 
hand;—and by hints of tlie truth 
darker and darker every moment 
which fall ftoin Hugo himself on the 
other—till his anxiety is at last wrougli l 
up to a pitch of anguish. 

FuL Are you quite sure ? 

Otto. Nay, there was ample proof. 

Count Hugo once in public risk’d his lifv 
To save my father. 

Val. Was it so ? 

OUo. Most certain. 

Val. But how—and where ? 


graves. 

Sadnes.^ without, but mutual joy widiin ? 
How tlion and there-— 

Efv. Hold—hold ! or thou wilt kUl me, 
Hugo. {Aficr a ronsiderab^pause^ undat 
last with superstitious terror.) 

If now he were to come, at this dark hour, 
When love at last, by its own tire consumed. 
Burnt out even like those candles, laughs 
iu> more 

In eitht i heart—if out of these grim vaults 
ilc ciuue as a remembrancer ! 

Klv. {Shuudering.) 0 horrible ! 

(A short si illness ; (^^ierwards knock¬ 
ing at the door, Hugo and Klvira 
support each other. 

Hugo. Blv. iTogtiher.) Ha 1. — — 
This last exclamation is called out 
by the entrance of the Spanish guek— 
in his lofty lineaments and air, Hugo 
recognises at once the father of the 
raurdeicd Don Carlos. The old man 
IkuI bed'll aljssnt for many ^ears in 
America, and hearing, on his return 
to Spain, the calamitous issue of his 
son's life—he has come hither to see in 
the N mA , the only remaining heir of 
' —the child of Carlos and 

Elv^KHu soon appears, however, that 
thoughts have had at least as 
a share in the motives of his jour¬ 
ney^ His ferns had been excited by 
lhe‘ttpi>earancc of his son’s enbalmcd 
body—and an unconscious suspici<ju 
has luunitcd him till be roeolvcd lo 


Otto. Now, only hear my story.— 

’Twa« at a bull-fight—one of those vncovn- 
ters 

Where the bull only is to be enraged— 
^Before the sport began, my father came. 
Guiding some foreign ladies from above, 
Down to the ring below ;—wlicie they de¬ 
sired **■ 

Sometlung—(I know not what)—to vii'v, 
more nearly. 

There suddenly, a door by negligence 
Left insecure sprang open ; and we hearil 
On every side loud screams—“ The bull !— 
the bull !”— 

The ladies fled t and in their consternation 

Lock’d up my father with the raging beast_ 

Where are the dogs ?—Unkennel them 1” 
This cry 

Succeeded^-^but no dogs appear’d—The 
monster 

Whetting his horns, with louring aspect then 
Began his dread attack.—Thai louder 
screams 1— 

** He’s lost! he's gone !” witli horror fill’d 
otir ears— • 

But on tlie instant sprung like lighuiing 
down 

From his high seat, the Count —— 

' Val. (Interrupting him.) Aye—that was 
brave !— 

Olio. 'J'hcn drew his sword, and boldly 
struck the beast, 

Who raging turn’d ; hut that first stab was 
mortal;— 

When Hugo was assailing him again. 

He fell down with an hideous roar con- 
mlsed, 
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And stretch’d ere long his stiffening limbs 
in death."— 

Then with loud shouts of wonder and ap¬ 
plause 

The place resounded ! 

Ftf/. But did’st thou bdidd 
That noble feat ? 

Otlo» Yes, I was there* 

VaL (Aside,) Aye—this 
Has overpower’d my horrible 6iu|nc|pn5; 
And even in this mysterious house aj^in 
I freely breathe*— iTo Orfo.)—Now, for^ 
your narrative 

Of such a noble Spanish deed, I thank you. 

Again, when Hup and Valeros 
converse alone;—^nottiing can be finer 
than this dinlbgue: 

Hugo. .pwm^You are a father-^fiand you 
weep the loss 

Of a loved lost MYSyiLF iK 

marl ^ 

lake an enchanter did thkt man divide me 
Into two separate existraces 
And as in life —<60 in liU death he proved 
The sotuce, at once, of, happiness and woe. 
Val. (Do<ubting,f and surprise ) How ? 
Hugo. OnOe upon a time a mous knight 
Through an enchanted forest rode, and there 
Foi^ot to cross himself* Then sudd^ly 
A Tagan fell upon him, who dbplay’d 
A form* cuirass, and helmet, like his own. 
They fought together, Cwhile the evening 
closed) 

Till, mutually, a Ihrioua encounter ^ 

Struck to the ground both visors, and wifit 
horror. 

Each combatant, by st^Hstnatu^ light, 

Saw his own features glaring oat t^n him 
From his opponent** head-piece* And, 
thereafter, > 

When Uie light faded, the blind inflaenccs 
Of darkness either champion imp^*d 
To hack an^ hew hia enemy with Wounds, 
That his own hmbs moat psinfifily sus¬ 
tained.— 

iSb, since my wandering steps within the 
house 

Of Carlos brought me, 1 have falTu asunder 
Into two separate beings, that si^pOrt 
A ceaseless warfare. 

Val Such dbeourse to me 
Is most obscure; and yet thou paint's! in 
riddles 

A not unfit resemblance of what I ' 

Myself experience in the alternate impulse 
Now to jmn hearts with tliceM--aad now to 
hate thee! 

Hugo. So have I also felt towards thee. 
Val Which impulse 
Then must I follow ? 

Hugo, i. After a sJiort rifcracc, in a severe- 
tone.) 

Hate me! 

Vat. This to avert, 

Prove that tl/ou hast not merited my hatred. 
Hugo, {without looking up.) Then love 
me! 
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Val. But if so, inethinks, it fi^llows, 

1 must abhor your wife. 

Hugo. {Starting.) How bo?—W ha 
mean’s! thou ? 

Val In truth, my Lord, I mean that 
one of you, 

I know not which, has been unjust to Carlos. 

Hugo. Indeed !—Thra fix the crime on 
me okme; ‘ ^ 

Because on tne thou can'st avenge the wrong 
With Bword in hand. , 

All voices plead for thee 
Tliat 1 have.heard in Spmn. All styled you 
there/ 

Thf, Fhiet^ds. 

Hugo. (Much moved.) Aye, so we were— 
Take not, I pray. 

The words in ordin^ acceptation. 

Our lives resembled, then, two mountain 
streams. 

That, when they wind around the 

clijfe 

Can scarce a 'fiiHuian’s light bark sustain; 
But, when united, they rush nobly on. 

Both richer by that un^n, and admir^ 

By all around then lightly dance the 
waves, 

Triumphant, bearing loaded ships along. 

Val. If this comparison is just, you were 
In truth most enviable. Where, and how. 
United were the streams P 

Hugo*' Bereft of parents—by no brother 
ald^— 

To none a3^ed—I came to Talavera, 

The abode of many a noble family, 

Whefe courteously I was received. Don 
Carlos, 

Whose reridence was thero, until the king 
Appointed him an ofiice at Tortosa, 

With hospitable kindness welcomed me; 

His house became like my paternal home; 
Mysteriously it seem’d tl)at the same rooms 
Which then I saw, had slielter’d me in 
chBdhood;— 

Tlie same ancestral portraits frown’d upon 
me; . 

And faces like to thenr, and his, and thine. 
Had round my cradle stood. The home 1 
soi^ht 

Was found at lastCarlos and I were 

one;*— 

His son became my child—Elvira then 
Was to ipe like a sister. ifViih painful 
esmtioH.) 

Oh my Carlos. 

Val {Affected.) Excellent man ? No— 
he who thus had loved 
Could not so fall I 

. Hugo. {Sta7tlf’.d.) How?—not?— 

Val l4et me not utter 
That which even to have thought I 'am 
ashamed I 

What you were to my son, be now to me— 
A Friend ! 

Hugo, {firing hit eyes on him.) To YOU ? 

Aye—you may venture it,— 

You have no tempting wife. 

Val {With htfrror^ stepping hA$k.) My 
lord !— 
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Hugo. iSuddenhj^ and in a dc^irest tone.') 
Judge not 

Thou art a man, composed of soul and 
body-— 

One day, may be Heaven’s denizento¬ 
morrow. 

The slave ofhell I (Freelff, and mofe^uicldy.) 

Go reckon with The Suw, 
That comes too near our fyteh^jo^ in the 
south, ^ 

For the lost golden jpys of Innocetice— 
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VaL Ah t there is no doubt,— 

’Tis she! And, Oerindur! tliy name is 
Otto t 

Thou aet mv sok ! 

(He •wishes to einbracc Itbn, Hifgn 
resists him witJt ouisirctchcd atm^ 
and tarns axeay his 
Bet, My lord, compose yourscU*. 

The whole affair is clear. 

/iwffo. (//e a hoUoxe xH>zce.) Clear!—Aye, 

f indeed,-<r 

yawning hell. 


HuUlooks unguarded, the impulse wild Clear ^ ute lurid flames of 
Ofheated blood fbr eijer ms defltr^ed !_* That now tfte laughing out into the night, 
iAJter a pause.) ^ow.k^ost thou know tlie Bendering the footways visible whereby 
; ''knight of who^> told, vjThe devil “^alks on eardi!— 

That in the gloom of an enchanted wood ^ T aL Count Oerindur! 

Contended with himself ! Hast thou compas- , I etand pi^cx’d before thee— 
sion , Blvs <J|cl'*6t thou nqt 

Fox him who loved his &iend widi heart sin- B^lain ^at moves thee thus ? 

cere, - liu^ Oh, it would kill thee I 

Yet loved his friend’s wife more;? Or sym-,«Such knowledge to contain, no mortal breast 
pethy , ^ : 'Affords fit space. 

With ang^sh such as mine, wh^ I em- Ber, N«y, speak^t must be told ! 

brace By dreams and gipsey prophecies. 

The widow of DwjCiutlos^ and to those 

(Soitappeaxston^distem|i^M h]rain) Who Ibton and believe, hell threatens dan- 
His angry spectre hpon me ? ger. 

VaL My lord, have;^! xeceis^ full ex- , Theieby^^e fight of reason is obscured— 
planation? sen^a all disorder’d ;-^eeds insiuic 

Is tWs 4ien ALt ? ‘ V , " ' 'Forthwith, are done; and horrid guilt in- 

Ilugo, iJRecoUecUng Mmselfi) Yes-^AU .. cuw’d, 


that I dare ^ 

Of the sad hiMpry. ^' 

VaL (After a pause*) Spirits blest, in 
heaven, 

They only can be pure. 1 do lament 
Thy sufibrin^^, Count*—May Heaven in 
mercy judge 

Httgo, !rr, 

Val. Your I^cs ,• 

Hngol, {Suddenly^ Beceive Elvira 
As one who merits frimd^up— 
less. 




, .Even through the stratagems employed to 
shun it. 

(Solemidy.) Mother! before thejudj^^mcnl- 
seat, on thee 

Must fall a riiare (A this foul crime!— 

7iVr. (Suspecting.) Oh Heaven !— 

>, Ilugo^ jPly to its mercy! 

, , Val. {,AUo with suspicion) Otto!— 

say ratlier !— 

•/'Cain, tliiaccursVl!—By this hand Carlos 

' 

itnggers,andfalls into a chair, 
Betthusiaitshack’wUh horror. 


In the toe'act iWJ,o tur,v,h,ndfa^y , I.M. 

real jwenfc^ IS disclosi^ to hunt fMe4 and rn'trsc(l ifp(m herfoit head. 


in the course of a very skilft^ly con 
ducted conversatioti, in fie and 
Valeros, and Elvira* and i^rtha, all 
bear a p£U't---each p<mtribui^g som6 
separate item of 1ca6wledgei-^^he ag¬ 
gregate of whidi, iiS our reat&rs may 
already haye suspect^, arapimts to no- 


. ayd criesout, thinking of her dtram 
Tiger ! (She faints.) 

Ber. XHasienlng to her.) Ob God ! She 
dies t 

Hugo* (Appjoaching Vakros slowly, xvith 
eompassion.) 

You sought a son, 


thing less than V coifeplete pjibof that , Whom ^ had lost, eto ho boi.cld h..s ia- 

the Spanli* lady who gave Hu^ , , that found him out aiJast, 

to the northern countess, wife cannot weq)! 

of Don Valeros, and tliat consequently Vai, (Baiwi'g hhnsrif np with i\\tjkniiy.) 
he has married the widow of his bro- Curs’d be the day whose ligiit 

ther. .;*|'he other* and the .fkr more i Thou first behcld’st^the womb that brought 
fear^^’truth which is thus forced up- theo forth— 

hrS’^lfe guilty mind of Count, Hugo, is ' breasts tliat fed thee—Monster! whom 

in like manner, suspected by '* 

fi^thei^lers; but nothing can "surpass 
a shnner in which the disclosure 
uty, 1 iruth is wrung from the refnorsc- 
ihe a])ptricide himself in the anguish of 
Ijody-^governable spirit, 
lias lur 


tlie north 

Rear’d up for murder, and the southern 
lieot 

Matured!—(//criwAM exhausted back into u 
chuir.) 

Her. (Still busied with IClvira.) Oh, had 

I not unveil’d this horror ! 
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Hugo. AyCf tliis at last is consolation. 
Mark me! 

That which I knew alone, and which IVom 
others, 

(That so the innocent might not partake 
Its dread effects) with pain I have con* 
ceal’d,— 

That secret was a slow and wasting fire 
‘i'hat raged within my breast, as in a house 
Whose doors and windows all are closely 
barr’d.— ^ 

But cold and beat alternate reign'd within 
me 

Contending pain and pleasure tlie 

heart 

Wherein fiame rages thus to cool itself 
By pain and pleasure strives. Even like 
bis hounds, 

In toil and blood the hunter finds repose.—- 
iJinathing ^re freely.'^ But this is conso¬ 
lation !—the fierce flames 
Broke forth ‘ into the day-light' 'Arith the 
words 

WhicJi desperately I utter’d. Now conies 
peace,— 

Burnt out at last, and tranquilv stands the 


And there, even at the dark hour, you be¬ 
hold 

I’ictures, with sparkling diamonds sur¬ 
rounded. 

Five of those look down on me, and pre¬ 
sent 

Of my own life the portraiture; for there 
I find a Bull ; two Buotheks, and a 
% Woman, 

' (Sovereim 'in charms) m Axicuer and a 

^ORPION 

In morning's early beams, those symbols 
fadejs ' _ 

Apd in a wide are^^ere is risen 
, AiS altar for a sacrifi& Then come 
The pious crowd, assembling to behold 
(While solemn dirges sound) the victim w;ut 

His final doom_ {ffepmisesfor a moment,') 

Know’st thou this altar ? Fools 
Name it a Scaffold 1 

(Afl Qire visibly sfariled. He concludes 
firmly tmd rafidly.) 

There, and only there, 

A blessing (^an be gain’d. The axe alone 
Can recohcde me with myself—or Heaven! 

{Exit suddenly.) 


ruin! 

EL (Who has raised herself 2 ^ in the 
arms of Bertha.) 

Bertha ? why wilt tliou not in metcy let 
My bonds of life be broken ?-^Staring /o?'-,,, 
ward.) ^ . 

Carlos’ Ghost, 

Blood-stain’d, is pointing to his wound,— 
and now. 

His threatening arm rais’d i^^inst my 
husband.— 

Vah Ah I ’tis tootruo—all dirduEy 
firm’d! 

'I'hc obscure presentiments that led.me on 
Were but the longing and the natural horror 
'fo meet, tims face to face, the m^tderer !—» 
He is mf box ! 

The struggle of the father's feelings 
at last ends in his commanding bis son 
to repair to llomcj and seek from tfae 
common father of the faithftil. that 
pardon which he only, as tJie vicar of ^ 
i/od upon earth, is supposed to have 
the power j>f granting. But Bertha, 
v/ho is a protestant, conjures Hugo to, 
adhere to the faith in which he had 
been bred, and not by apostecy add 
new guilt to Ms overbunj^ed soul. 
Hugo exclaims as fbllowsi/and with 
this the act terminates. 

I 

1 am a Christian und a man. :Too well 
T know that words alone may opt eii^e 
The Btain of fratricide.—(fiwtiirj&ird and car- 
nestly.) 

But to the aiuner 

llcinains another dome; i prouder vault 
Than aught that Home can boast! And 
this to all 

AVho trust in God, whatever be their creed; 

Is open. Proudly arch’d, andsapphirc blue, 
Hiscs this vault magnificent op highl¬ 


it is in Ibis third act that the whole 
burning interest^f the tragedy is con- 
^erttrated. Here every thing is 
pressed together and conglomerated 
to bribg, out the full “measure of 
HugoV guilt, and to prepare us 
for the donsutiunation of his fearful 
destiny^ : Nor can any thing be to our 
mind more admirable than the deep and 
pafbeticaud unfailing power utith which 
the poet has extricated himself from 
the difficulty of drawing but of so few 
persons, wh of them in part igno¬ 
rant, a secret madb up of so many mi¬ 
nute circumstances,—and yet, pre¬ 
senting, when once revealed, such an 
easy and satisfactory fulness of eftect. 
Above all, it appears to us that there is 
masterly beauty in the episodic charac¬ 
ter of the child Otto. The boy moves 
among things of horror without sus¬ 
pecting the least.of that which has 
neaped so much misery on the halls of 
Oerindur. His pure spirit walks un¬ 
con tanaina.ted even by the dread of 
guilt, ainidst all the glowing embers of 
guilt—passion —repentance —^remorse 
— vengeance — and desired death. 
With a true poetical reverence for the 
dignity of his innocence, the tragedian 
has continued to keep the boy. clear, 
and removed from ^ nis most violent 
spectacles of struggling passion; and 
yet be has made a part, and that, too, a 
great part of the fatal story, to be ga¬ 
thered from the lips of the innocent; 
and beades has introduced him ever 
and anon to increase, by the contrast 
of his unsuspecting simplicity, tlie 
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terror inspired by the other agents of see an entire and perfect termination 
the piece. Throughout, the boy's dm- to all tlie earthly darkness of their des- 
racter and behaviour are made to ftir- tinies. 

nish a new point of view from which the The first idea of Hugo, as we have 

whole scene is viewed with emotions of vSeen, is tp deliver himself up to jus- 
a nature much opposite to the princi- tice,, “and expiate his guilt upon the 
pal one—and yet liannoniaing,;|u most’ sca^ldbut the Spanish pride of Va- 
delicate union with it—tempdibg it .^leros r^^ts this idea with horror. 
md us by its tenderness—wiritfUit in ^ Bartho^ j^poses that her brother 
, the least distracting ^ eou^ptioha AouM ow himsdf to take the corn¬ 
er our interest of terrt^. H^ Mflheau- inand of armament about to pro- 
tiful persbhiflcation 6f the. h^ttuess ceed agafet an invading ^emy— 
ofthose infant yearsr^when tlm^rld, Aere^^tb Ipietan honourable 4eath; or, 
and all thatitinhRbit,Areseendlirough:'^ he‘tp (twasb out ^ bis 
the medium of joy and C 0 |ifl 4 ®nce, I re^l^anbrance of his sins, 

and repofutg love, and the ik>nvul« :S& this first to Elvira, who 

sions of intellect, and the storms ^ diudd^^ the h^pn of being se- 
passion rave all around, witibpwt ob- Wat^ liSm' hilu now in his 

acuring for a moment the bfi^t se^ , aespairi^|n her emotion, she 

renity of the taith of youth** a^ys to Bird^a— ‘ 


Arcnmd thee and above, V y Orod woman 

Deep is the sir and darkr-mbstai^dbkd^ Because hj^ ^eazmot wholly be thine own , 

An Ebon mass—it x^Thou doe^d^ him to deitruqtzoB !— 

As with a wedge, put ^henTvPok again, 'i9er. *) To destruction . 

There is thine own calm eh^nstal > The poliw star that ^des die miriner, 

slume— , ^ Dies only !!(Hfh the world. He whom I love. 

Thy habitation from eternity!,, r \ .; ,;f;Bies but wW me. StiU cberishM in my soul 

At the d«e of tl^k act tlte^ K 

fMlsirr^bly th^hC .*e ;:l|J*Srf^»h1bkn.orta^JL 

threshold of some scene ^ visible . That are deshM—wweM'd—ahd turn'd to 
horror—and that in Blood ,f;^ne can dpit—• 

all these derce dan^ of pollU^ love Only die d^ns, the picture still 

and aruOtv conscience be oaendiod. It Are visible, disturb imagination.— 
is dear the inbment^^ There&m let Hugo go, and widi the sword 

expiation is at hand 

timt if the world could 1^ he ehaU acquire! 

can no more bear the world Ulat 

to die is dl that 
Elvira also, ‘UioU^ ;% 
then he, is a part^ of is im-, 

possible to dream of iBiye Wh&umcm 


£h* oehefmuce.) 

Ay—4httl^oud woman! evitn on earth be- 
towfi 

Thou cablet briong to heaven, imd contem- 



Tltc sptd abstractfhnn its corporeal frame,— 
llenown. from .life. I cannot t—What I 

S^emt ih($symble. Wk^ I embrace 


has been bought at tto prif^ 

being separated from e^pV 

They live but in. each ojd^’d eick^iv . i > v « .l u . 

ence ; they have dteed «ll the?^, ' if 

of the world to bC: niuted^ dark ne¬ 
cessity has intertwin^ inextri^ly all 
their hopes and imper¬ 

fect pleasiucs---and iU-om^cdilR^ mi¬ 
series ; th^ are one in liffe-rand wo 
feel, that,iiyithoat afllB,^in^^^^ 
they cannoi be represented # other¬ 
wise thao\((i^in their death. Cleorlyi 
however, as the catastrophe is fore¬ 
seen, we have no conception by wh^t 
means it is to jbp brought^ about. 

And great is the iiirt which riie poet mother-.*-to whe^ charge a part at 
has exhibited in bringing. it nlM)ut least of hfe guilt should be ascribed. 
—preparing the ^ persons t^emsdves Bertha isays, 
graduaU^d gttfgly for tUe isaue^ ^er. my God forgive erfors! 

Had tliy mother 

\ ^■bluoh m €t»uld Not told the secret, I liad 


And Bertha shall imt rpb me of mine em¬ 
pire. 

' J?cr. Eet him decide. T hear him now 
(^proaciiing* 

.HugO't^es in jmlc and disordered; 
and having heard the proposal of Ber¬ 
tha, aco^ts it with eagerness, but 
with f^ different views from* what 
she had coutmphkted. Before this, 
howev^, he bursts into a passionate 
lamentatioh over >the conduct of his 


not been lost!— 
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’Twas this that drove me from tlxe pea fi \ 
north 

Into the i)urning clime where love is rage. 
And heated blood to murder instigates. 
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Is the last rampart storm’d. The gates are 
shatter’d. 


The troo 


►ps, to madness, rous’d up by the 
blood * 


aside,) Climes wliilst they but ex- Of their fall’n comrades, rush with shouts of 


ist in tliought, are notliing $ 

And when in silent darkness perpetrated 


triumph 

Amid the lamentations; merciless, 


They still are nothing while the hewt and With female blood pollute the sacred altar: 

i:w.„ ' ifW. hw th« hAlr. ♦Andt'r rWMj*i»T4 draji 


lips 

Can guard the secret. 

(2V> BxaTiiA, with nu^e^vacity,y\ 
M 1 you !—.these are aiaires 


Or, by th« Udiitc bair, tender children drag 
And whel^.them in the flbnies. 

XAi(>re #>ap/^.)—Th^ when the day 
Of glory is' concluded, the victor 

**a* ? * A* ’* aI* * 


That hell employs. Betiuse man has the .Binds up bis tigers;- 5 Pwhen die cries ot 

d^h. 


power 

In sinful thoughts to rev^ uncontfflK’d, 

The devil draws him onm realize tBte ; 
B^eving in the breast’s dhseurity * 

To veil his aciiontf as be Ve^’d his 
thought$4 . 

Then patientlylmist be endur’d load 
On thine own ^oidders by thyself hnpos^ 
But weaker grow^ tby steps $ and,.heavier 
still. 

At every step, thy burden ; rill at M 
The bearer’s limi^ are broken, and be falls, 


IjaVe pase’d away, and night’s obscurity 
C^nce^ die ruin'd town, tlien lamps arc 
kineded. 

And from the half-bilrnt churches thou shalt 
hear 

Te Deum T’ wailing fortli. 

' Her. (Sh^dering,) Oh, horrible !— 

I had no Noughts IBie these. J wish’d 
thee ratliCT 

(Humanely"risqueing thine own life) to 
re«£^ 

Thy countryxtwn from J^ile chains. I’he 
laurel' ■ 

M%ht tJiuS adorn thy temples, and cctaceal 
this'is beyond ' ' ’'. The fratiiddal brand -upon riiy brow. 

The power of the ^yekian! . Well dben 1 my dwposirion is not 

Then comes the proposal i it,, is thus, images were but the game 

he receives it: ' : Of fanta^* I know what tliou intend’at— 

XT I *1-. ♦liAM That I dwuld die, and bury far from home 

Ha! genrie Dove? Where ^ thou ,and miseir. 
learn’d so well 

What fits the ravaious Vulture ? 

This indeed , 

Affords the cure. I thank thee>^ lUild phy¬ 
sician I • , 

Who hcal’at witli fire and sword ? 
ilVUfsinJUimedlooks,') BrOOD WJt.1. HATE 

Bi.odfr 1 ' ; 

Ber, (AgUtUedf and turning from Mm*) 



My foul di^aoe and misery. 

••Ber, iiiimittgonhittiy and •weeping.) Oh, 
. my brother I 

Hugo* ^\Moved.) See now—thou weep’st; 
Think’s* thou I fear to die ?— 

Death has ear LEfS op TEJanou than 
AJSPErrTAKCE t— 

The dead pt^ance, 4 re happy. 

Yet even here Ps soul makes tnatii- 
fest its pollutiop,,, and a new thought 


Oh, Heaven! « .t. ^ . l- • i 

A man,—were it ft brother—,.; of guilt Jjftters his rnind. 

# murder’d— . Hugo*. ItAhall-rby Heaven it shall! 

Shot* y a coward and inddious aim,—’ri» Dibatch that letter, The lost prorin^ 

nothing! ''. Shall be re-captured,>—but not for the king: 

Too much indeed £ar conscience, but too, ^ They shaH belong Uttto the ^queror. 

t will erudt the iojtH’d exiPd son 


To satisfy the cravings iff an Hell, 

Wliose flames are tha^y nurtured. ^ 

(JViih tKcrcflri«^ ^eet) With mankind 
I will have bloody reckoning, eveh for thi4. 
That I was bom a man, and li|«r,to .man 
P'rom innocence have faH’n. 

No longer now 

On single Scrims, but on MULTiTtrnES 

r .«« 1. * .1 —..X.... T «wtl1 a 


High tm fric thrtme of powerwill sow 
with diam(»3d» 

Elvira’s rich dark tyesses; till like stars. 
They dazzle every eye—I will adorn 
Her temples with the r(‘gal coronet; 

Her graceful form with gold embroider’d 
phrple; 

Then to my heart the lovely woman press. 
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Mv ara win bring destruction. I wfll sow And die of pleasure—Haste)—It shall be 

j _ - - o.. . , -- done.— 

Ber. Ay, true, indeed! Hell will not 


The bloody fields with mangled oftreas^. 

Towns fonified the firebrand wiU assail, 

And tliough the pious should implore for 
mercy, 

Devote their peaceful home* to ragmg 
flames, 

That aackling flash on high, and fill the 
streets 

With heat and horror. O’er the piled up 
dead 


let escape 

Whom it has once o’ercome. Even as the 
needle, 

Touch'd by die magnet, ever seeks the north, 
So he that once by guilt has been defiled, 
Turns ever ihore to evil. 

ITfigti. What hast thou 
So wicked found in my designs ? 
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JUr, (Sternly.) High treason ^ 

Tieachtry and de\AStii(ion '—Woe to thee ' 
i J)e intUiuice ot a father’ j curse is on thee * 
linen* (Aitu a short pause) Ay — thou 
art m Utc right / am Indft d 
i iiUain t 

Btr, Hugo, be composed ’—Die seciet 
So suddenly disclosed, has, Uke a flash 
Of lightning, stunn’d ttiee. What, in such 
a trance, 

Thou droamd’st of wouldst not 

not Mhll, 

If once awoke • 

lingo Indeed ?—yet in thy hrlHf^ 

The thought first rose—therefoio ft roust be 
good. 

Bit* It was at le«ist rot^ndul wdL But 
yet 

An intxperKmcd maid may stnve in vain 
I'o look into the heart of man. 

Illfffi* Not so — 

Thou hast d( cided weli The die is cast* 

After lilt (lepai ture of the ffeiwalefcj 
tlure comes a fine solilotjuf Of 
lu which it IS eatijr to see hh> 

IS brooding upon the nleirf of imme¬ 
diate self-de&trucUon > but the imita¬ 
tion of Hamlet is here too evident, and 
the poetry far far inferior. He la in¬ 
terrupted by Valerov—and there fal¬ 
lows a scene which is, perhaps, the 
most datingm the tragedy, and which, 
iilthough we have fhr transgressed our 
limits, we cannot rosiat giting entire* 
It IS quite worthy of a Ford or a Web¬ 
ster. 

Ill ( o, VAfFHOS. //m swdrd at Mk sldr, 
and (Of f mng anothfr iantiomij/ coaccalfd 
viuli) A/s doaly,, 

Vai, (Vit tn tk< back-gronHi* and in a 

prottarfid iOHi*) Or To! 

Hugo, < IfTro sfmu and h%$ 

knas irentUt ae he tarjis io^tds tfti 

tiooir ) Oh, tt it you ? 

Vat, {Coming Jhrward,} Wlwsrcfore arc 
you thus trcnihling ! 

Hugo Yourtoicel It seettiTd almost that 
Carlob called, 

Vak {ilaif atimy* Indeed I — WJio 
knoiCe P— 

Ilt/go. ibnquUhdd Then wftt yon not 
retire % 

To rtst?-r-But y<wj( are arsapcd l^Aud 
WfterCibre mug. 

At cudh aa boor P 

VaL Ye arma a StMiaiM 
ItesortB whene’er h» staTOe Into been dis^ 
SVie*d« ’ 

For thy ftake, 

And Beit and UVira’s, I rouirt forfeit 
That hiCt rewniTcc cfjOedfnary — 

Before die people to meel dmi/r^^d gcM. 
The chwniliSi absolution* Yet me bnrscA 
Bertlw teW roe—the dark Ihflaence 
that i)Afcm>d ourtc stdl hovitfrd oV tnc* 
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And dnvu inc rcstliss on to wickcdnew^— 
f'ould you not bridk tiu feirfiil tpcll 
Vui. {(Jnwipcssn nuU f>o1 /nmfy,) Hi- 

\ I SGI 

Di&sohch It, 1 hcreforc, as you sic mo licrt. 
Arm’d 1 huvi sought you. 

Hui,iK {SUpfHu^ inuk) Wlul ? \ou 
would Oiat I——- 


Vak {Thnuviit^^ pont a shofi dUiana tht 
SiXioid that hi i in uduudi t his i/oi/, 

^ nittwul Viohmti at Hugii's pi! ) 

Ab It may happen!-—! would have you 
fight ! 

Hugo, That God forbidAgoiu&t i 
i. ^ ftttJier ^ 

^ Vid. Aye- 
The father ol thy vutim ’ 

7//*^. With a man 
In years P 

Vak This lb no knightly touiniment 
lAoihti^iUgth but skiU tlusc wiapoiib wifl 
require, ' 

Iliiga* Can you not dunk 

VaU 1 have resolved. The scciet 
Ts known to worfien—therefore will trms- 

. , pice; 

And C*Q^d(V8, unrevefued, may not rem un 
The staiu of fratrui^, in suih i house 
As mine, by Heaven ! blood mdj tan tfi tci 
jNay, more—this is the Ankh pkh\hv * 
He fell to4ay; and therefore now shall i dl 
The murderer of niy Charles or I! 

jfTu 0 * itihuddithiff,) Ala *— 

Ccmld^st thou but road my boul I 
Vak Well may the t >mbat 
To thee seem homfetlC.—but as a tUbt 
Thou ow*«t It untt> me. Now hovt and 
Hate, 

Nature and Duty, ah contendmg, u ai 
Thy fafher’b heart; and by thi sword tUuu 
FeaCe can be found,—So di iw* and guaul 
thyself I 

Hugo, oh, never. MomenUiy impulsi 
rules 

Our actions. It might be, that when thi 
•word 

A;q>tOi»cU*d my heart, the love ot life iftght 
HeUe me. 

And I might kiU tlue! 

IA*A Wen so im«h the bettti! 

Hag, And, if the lather o’ti the son iju- 
vaiVd, 

Then would thj? HA be forfeit to the Ixws 
That in tlus kingdom smETOgl)— 

FoA ^^nierni^iffg « id proudly ) 
Who hde jtauidtt dice 

To finiir Citch faico oondi^ious P—Don Vi- 


Owns i»]M earth jChe kmg akroc, who ruleb 
Two embcBi WojddB. Here Uk the foreign 
^ '• ittOrCh 

No Mm uc <|Mnicoul---Tf thou shouldst 

tllen by dbc prOM chimin of thy house, 
Ilab GmI decreed thy pu^lmient. Come 
on 1— 

Hugh\ Oh, mi rpo Tttther !*- 
Va£ {Sign^fcaiaiiy,') Like a t oward 

That M no trade id mtm ' 
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Hugo. {Feeling the rehth'.) Trade?— 
{Then with a mixture of sitpplka 
tUiii and Father I 

VaL Come on, I say ! we may be inter* 
rupted.— 

Will thou not fight ?— s' " 

J/tfi'O. (J)('pn’mL\ "Nol „ ' 

Vat. How !—Thou bear’st the name 
Of two heroic lines, and art a coward,? 


Guili; or, the Anninersari^, 

£lv. Oh I I can understand fhee_ 

(She draws forth the dagger.) 

It is this? 

Ifugo, lts place was on my hearW 
; jy/v. And thou shall have it ! . 

'' “ (Embrachig h ivi with ardon r .) 

FareWell^until we meet again. 
i-Jiago. Ayt'^fareu 

^he.vt fifiehd, and wife at Ifkst unites, 
Hugo. (ForgdCiug himself.) Who^ar^d Tfa© game chasteThen give it me— 
to say so ? . ^ ^ and fiy^ J-i' -* - 'V. 

Tfl/. Coward and assassin, 4: * , 

Hugo. (Enraged, taleet .up the -* . ;-(She h^, atid takes hold 

Death and hell!— ,■ wilffl^erleft hand of the harp, which 

Val. (Siations himself and ; ' tests^oB a chair; ihen adds 

svttird.) . . : . : jind with dignity) 

At last!—Thou roused itp‘Tiger, ■?me, even as for ever , 

Unsheath thy sword I^F*dl on^iave at Ts peace destroy'd; and equally has ^lilt 
my heart^ ^ Y\ , jpp^ess*d my soul. Now, tlierefore, since 

Hugo. (After a slwrt pmsc of r^olkc~ the time 

lion.) No!r^<u»«d ^ JHns come fer parting, J slioll boldy go 

No !—curs’d tbr ever be this hand, ;jf now, Before thee through the dark and unknown 
It bears the steel! . ^ . path ' 

T|^ l^s to life eternal. 

® She stat^f^j^rsclf / knees foul ter^ 
.the harp foll^ toiugfftom the chair to 
the ground, and she sinks down upon 
‘ . holdil. 


(lie breaks the sword, still hi the scffhbard, 
elot^e, over hj Hie dnd idmms 
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both pitecs behind h^m.) 

Go—and may rust devo# thee !- 

VaKStrngglingtoithunconquetaUerage.) . 

Ha!—caitiff! ifthoudar’st not r^ue thc^ it, noldi]%; the dagger in her right 
combat, ■ ' ‘hand, s;-! 

Then die at once!— ; At tlUl'moment the whole persons 

(He ymidtmly Ukes hU sword, add turns^ of the diima rush alarmed by the 
it ill Im lMTiii like a dagger;) uoise of fJugo’s fiilir-but we cannot 

U cannot both survive! , : • .i aiiy,;^ of the heart-rending 

When Voleros is about to stah^ siiebe follcivs. As soon as both 
Hugo, they are interrupted bjt Elvira havd expdred, Don, Valeros draws the 
—and another beautiftil scen|f occurs d^^er wptuid of Hugo, and 

which ends in the rcccmciliatiou of the , 
father and the son-^-a ’^'econ&mtioA ' 

which is not the less deep and tender, When^ai the body falls, is free-then 
because neither of the reconciled en-, ^ 

tertains any .prospect of felicity either Oh ; 

for hiuisellV in the other. Affer this, * ^ j *’ i- 

the unhappy pair are left alone upon ' ‘, % ‘^BBer from him, 

the scene, and we ffeel that the pre-^ , ^ 

seuco of any third i^vidualwuldb^. ;’ Ktiighti ;be a man I—Kneels not your 
a pndanation of th^ffTetirein^tj aiid gnu^n.h^? 

a needless insult to that loV^ which i '\ An«'^’8t ten live, if thou indeed 

even in guilt pre^wes som^ing of iuwfc loved 

its nobility. A deejt stiUrtes^ jptevoils I am a Chastiant-only those 

for some minutes, during, wh# Hugo ^ 

sits on his chan, and pray^^^^ ap- , >j>g g^gn fgj t),jj orphan boy, 
parent tranquillity in silence*'*’ Elvira Oh Heaven!, 

kneels by her harp opposite :t0 him, - And wh^oie are these horrible eiwnts ? 
and prays also earnestly, but yrithout ■ Her, Knquirest thou why stars arise and 
moving her lips. The Clotdc^strikes set ? 

twelve ; aud the Anniversary:^ That only which exists is clear bdow— 
is at a close. A slight steering . only can the judgment-diiy reverf. 
seizes Elvira—she rises slowly from'. ^ ecuf^nja s.) 

prayer, and calmness is spr^ over Suelui| the termination of this no- 
ner countenance.^ Hugo, wh^n tlw? 'hie tragedy—we fe^l that np words of 
, clock has ceased striking,'lisps slowly ^m-s could add any thing tp the effect 
from his chair and approaclies Elvira. it must produce, 

Hugo. The hour has call'd! Sweet wife, One word, howl?ver, before we close 
Now give me what thou liast, and I require! the column, concerning the translation 
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[Not. 


from which we have quoted ko lavish- years been added to that part of our li¬ 
ly. Our readers may rest assured that terature. 

it is executed with astonishing close- Our readers will observe, that thi^ 
ness to the original—and having said translation has not as yet been publi&h- 
this much, we nave said all that is ne* cd. The author has merely had a few 
cessary. The tripslator (who is, a** dozens of copies ])rinted for the use of 
we understand, Mr Gillies, the author hi« ftiends, and he has been so kind 
of Chdde Aharique,) has exhibited as to fiend us one of theni. It is a 
lUMterly skill in tjhifi naanageitient of v&jAne specimen of typography, one 
our dramatic blank verfee-^Ut that 1« of the most ek^ant that ever issued 
the least of las praise si. Hf has shewn frpth tfto press of Ballantyne. But we 
himself to be nbt a skilnilireTsifler trust ha will soon give the world a 
merely hut a genuine i>oet, fSt nomsM large edition. The encouragement 
but a true poet can catch and give back ^ this play must receive, will also, wo 
again as he has done the fleeting And hope, Spbrnlate Mr Gilliea to ftirthor 
ethereal colours of poetry ahd pMsion? cflbrts In the same Style. What a line 
He has produced a work whlcn is en-r field lies open fbr one who possesses, 
titled to take its place as a fine £ng-« in such |>erfection as he dm>s, tlic two 
lish tragwly-^the finest, we have no, richesi langu^oBin Europe—theGei- 
difficulty in saying, tliat has fbr many man add the English. 





C^mp(>in4 ^ Shcp^^food Pkniatiim* 

« iwnAmbiSWCe dt youth i« a Jrorrfr of Aik 


Tnisne li a moatflsig sotdid abtdad— 

1 list itfi passage through the treos; 

The desolate, and mtmmfiil hiVesO* 
With yoUnw leaves, besWewa the voAd t 
DuU-^ra|w^d ehaesieH i« tbv ^; 
The sun hath stmhMthe stetflo 
Half hid in misttu-while mnwpalbll r 
CfHoes down the pattefliig ndn» 

The harvest wealth hafli disapiiftared; 
Nor ^ht nor somu) Ifi left ta oless 
The very thoughts fire comforfi^, 

Of all that latdy smfied And ch«si<ed i—^ 
Hence joy hath fied Ofx cbaugefilt «ings» 
And len the sombre landscA^ drear { 

To grief that hroo4< bimt things, 
And duQ, fureboding Mr I 

Yet I remembnv^wAtfi 1 M weHh 
Remember mt of gidrio&s ditfei 
When bAautifiil the gohlea 
Of morning on these Meises »Us 
And birds were singing overhesd* 

Amid the sky, their camla light, 

And wavele88l|K the fiver ^read 
Its silver mirror bright 
Up with the sun—a happy boy, 

0*er heath, and ragged ndds, I hied t 
And wandered by my brotbet’s side, 

For hentrs, and hours, with heart of joy ^ 


As spamhing rounds with engcr foot. 
The pointer suufibd the tainted gale; 
CreSKCbed At the yellow stubble's root. 
And wSfM hia joyous tail. 

Yea I-F-«ften, o’er this very field. 

Amid the hoar frost hai e we strayed, 
PeMiing down c\e||p leafy glade, 
W|^, faintly here and thcie, reveal’d 
Thelbotst^ of the timid hare; 

Then listened to the plammg bird; 

Or kn4t, as tbxvard thro* the air. 

The ndity partridge whirr’d. 

Ah 1 hAppy days like hghtmng fled 
For evjsiN^nd fbr ever gone { 

To dome upon me like a tone 
Of musk issuing Oom the dead* 

Befijire my view, is there mtfiirlM, 

A map pf Mhngfti periahed—past— 
The visions of another worldg 
Without a doud o’ercast I 

TlmA alters all—edone I Stand, 

And listen to the moAiung breeze, 

And to the rain-drops, from the trees, 
Hown dfippmg on me moktened land ; 
But tnou, my brother, ptacldly, 
Far-^M beyond the ocean's roar, 
Within a grisity gravp dost Ite* 

Upoh A foreign shore ! 


OLUEir TIM^f 

I a mystery cm depat'kd things^ * 11i« hooded monk, no more, hi gothic luble, 

nders distAnce beautiful! no movo SequeskfiM, pondom o*er his massy tome, 
demist, with crucible amd ore, «AB| the staihed glass, the sun-beams 

^ light miraculous invention brings I— xOam 

No more, at eve, wrapt up in Sable gown, Upon his wall, with many coloured smile; 
—What tittle the babe sets out on lik*‘s Rohiance is pisfiiog from uf^ all the while— ' 
career,— Witdicmft, and sheeted ghost, and haunted 

Gazing on night, the sage astrologer dome I 

Notes every ^anotary aspect down: 
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ifeESTORATlON OF THE PARTHENON IN THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Notwithstanding that in a late 
Number of the Magazine we calletl 
the attention of our readers to the 
proposal of restoring the Parthenon in 
tlie National Monument for Scotland^ 
we have no scruple in again advex^ng 
to the subject, being convinced Uial it 
is one in which a great jiortion of dor 
re aders take a lively interest, and that 
its importance is such as to dfemand, a 
large share of the public attention. 
The embellishment of the metK^eJis, 
indeed, is becoming now a matftr of 
national interest, Fram all qtuiHers 
we find strangers flockiilg tt) oih: ^'©ty, 
and vying with each otner 
of the grandeur of its situatipiijiand 
the rising beauty of its edifices. Yet 
a few years of public spirit and exer- 
iion, such as those whidi haw just 
terminated, and Edinburgh may vie 
with any metropolis in Europe in the 
splendour of its architectural efUbel** 
lisinnent. 

J'roni what has been done in those 
years, indeed, we a'-e disposed au¬ 
gur most favourably of the future em-/ 
belliHlnnent of the city, yhe Advo¬ 
cates' Library, with great#^'stajr 
holding to it, will form one of the most 
s]i 1 endid rooms in Europe—the celc- 
hiatcd gallery in the Cplonna.Palace at 
Home not excepted. The vista of 
M^aterloo Place, with some defects, 
presents ahnagnificent instance of ar¬ 
chitectural ornament, and does equal 
honour to the correct taste and sound 
discretion of the very eminent arclii- 
tect by whom it was designed. The 
University promises "to throw into the 
shack' every building in Britain in the 
exquisite beaUty of its incerioL apart¬ 
ments ; and the traveller wdio' etftets 
the great mti^eum is trknsported to the 
regions of classical tastoy'and fe^ that 
the taste which forn^^ the *iuperb 
hall in Dioclesian's ba^s, and, 
led the glorious domeoil^e Pantheon, 
yet lives in our northern regions; and 
that the same name, which is * ^ ho* 
nourably dk^guisfaod among phi¬ 
losophers of the a^, & destin# to be 
associated 4 hfo with tihe great^ tri¬ 
umphs and most sideh^d prodilCtions 

Th(i continuance of thi^ taste, and 
the progn^ivO improvement iOf our 
public edifices, is a subject of Interest 
not merely to the cUiaeus of tins nic- 

VoT. VL 


tropolis, but to the whole inhabitants 
of the empire. There is nothing which 
contributes .60 much to uphold the for- 
times of a city, or to improve the taste 
of its inliabitants, as the cidstence of 
gmt models of art within its walls. 
To this day, travellers are attracted 
from the most part? the world, by 
the beauty of the ediHces which have 
survived the political decay of Athens. 
The cities of Florence and Naples owe 
almost all their present celebrity and 
prosperity to the rilagnificent models 
of art which they contain, and the 
Piazza St Marco of Venice upholds the 
fortunes of the city s^midst the utter 
ruin of her commercial and political 

f reatness. We are informed by Gib- 
on,'-that Rome itself, the mistress of 
the world, vfeuld have Sunk under the 
accumulated disasters which followed 
the wars of Belisarius and Narses, and 
have been -converted into a perfect de¬ 
sert, but fbt the sancUty of the tomb 
of St Petei^ and the interest which the 
beautiful ruins with which it abound¬ 
ed created on the revival of the arts. 
The importance of Such public edifices 
Was well understood by Bonaparte; 
and every body knows, that the great 
works which he executed in every part 
of the empire, but especially at Paris, 
contribute as much to establish his 
popularity as the lustre of his foreign 
conquests. 

Now, in the eventual desertion of 
this city by the higher ranks of the 
nobOity and gentry who have hither¬ 
to made it their residence, and in the 
ri^k which it runs of degcneriWting in¬ 
to a provimual town, and ceasing to be 
eminent eith^ in sa^ce or art, it is 
a matter of the last Jiitipor^ce to es¬ 
tablish some great aud pennanent o/>- 
'^cts of aStractioHj, which may survive 
the fifuetuating taste of fashion, and 
counterbal^ee the sfrong propensity 
?Krhich dr^^s. every tmng that is dis- 
tinguishedi either in genius or man¬ 
ners, to our southern metropolis. Such 
tth object Nature has given to her 
people, matud^s beau|y of its 

^tttation, &d the admirable quality of 
me quarrji^ by wbifeh the city ig sup* 
rounded, ' i^cumstanees have 

mven Edinburgh the means of obtain¬ 
ing architt^tural ornament to a degree 
imnnitely tk?youcl any other city in the 
mpirc, and if properly improved by 
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the public spirit and taste of the in¬ 
habitants, promise to combine with the 
eminence of its university in makinp; 
It the northern capital of science and 
of art. 

But towards the attainment of this 
great and most desirable object, which 
we wish in the most earnest manner 
to press^upoh the attention of the 
leathng men in the country, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that the great 
dels of ancient art should ho establish¬ 
ed amongst us, and tha:t''She public 
taste should be formed on those per¬ 
fect edifices which the genius of an¬ 
cient Greece has bequeathed fo the 
succeeding generations of men. In 
this respect there is a wife difference, 
which has never been sufficiently at- 
»tended to, between the prbgn^ss of fc- 
teraiUre or poetry and the iniprovf^: 
inent of art. j|n literatui^ and sclent 
,the works of ancient geuius are in 
every body's hands, aha fte taste of 
succeeding gaierations is fdwned upon 
the incessant sfhdy aud habitual In¬ 
fluence of the most perfect works of 
former times. It is thus that 
and yiigil laid the fbundation of the 
immortal works of Milton and Tasso ; 
and it is from the unceasing influence 
which tiieir beauties have exercised 
upon succeeding times, that the 
seiit eminence of the age::ih poetry hUd 
eloquence has arisen. in the 
arts, the models of antiiqtlcdty ate fixed 
to one place, and th^ir influence^ is 
wholly unfelt\by natUMat^a Kt% Re¬ 
moved from iheii? vicinity]; No ari; hf 
printing there ^ist$ to p^^tuato^nd, 
multiply the glorious ^fevementa of 
the human mmd, or to ^buo disfet^t 
nations with 'the subfifii'o Ideas 


perfect taste by wWch; ^Ifey'wei^ it 
first created: And If trtm 

general of the fipe of aB Is 

it true pf Ahi^cture ; fer though the 
art of engraving can extend to a great 
degrel^the taste for painimg, bpyoud 
the sphere of t^oae whwibave seeij;the 
originals, yetif is univ^sal 

observation, tfet such“;^|Sfes gi\4* no 
coifis^on of;%rchitect4ii|’heautyi;br 
of on wbfi|i it def^ds], 

^ i^bally, therefioe^ ^in modem 
|he revival of ari,. ahd the iin- 
ientof ^te, ^yirbeen in the 
e^hbourhood of the f&ains 
cieni Ifenius. • It waS'llt^"thc 
of statues of Antiquity/mat 

Rapiweratid Michael Ani^lo com^ted 
the Stiffness of their early manner, j^tUd 


V 

ifi the Nitfioml Mo?ii,'in€ni. CNor. 

brouglit the ;irt of painting to perfec¬ 
tion in the space of a single generation- 
It W'as in the same spot, and Irom tlu^ 
influence of the same causes, that the 
sublime conceptions of Doniiniclnno 
and the Caraccis arose. Michael An¬ 
gelo, we are told, boasted tliat lie would 
build the Pantheon in the air; and in 
the dome of St Pctoi-s, there reinaius n 
monument rf the force of his genius, 
chaatened by the hiccssant study of that 
matchless edifice. The superb arclu- 
'tecture of Sansuvino and Palladio is 
formed entirely on the stmly of tlio 
Coly^pm of Rome; and the Piizva 
St l\Mrco would not have shxid .sh'id 
from every thing else in archiiectm d 
beauty, had not the minds of its mi- 
thors^fieen imbued by the study of u)- 
cient symmetry. Nor is it to he tm - 
gott^, that the art of sculjnuvc ha 
becn^ revived in niodtrn times fnn : 
the same causes; and that it is u' 
Home, amidst the remaiiis of ancient 
art; that the genius of the north has 
been compelled to seek the spark by 
which the’‘firc of Grecian genius ecuild 
olofie be rekifidlcd. 

'* ^Ihis is the real cause of that sii gu- 
lar-phenonienon in the present condi¬ 
tion of mankind—that while England 
and France hai)fc outstripped all otln v 
nations in the career of knoArkdgo, of 
eloquence, and of philosophy, and 
while there exists in .this country fn* 
more wealth for the encouragement 
of art than ever was before accumulat- 
od'ifi modem Europe—yet both na¬ 
tions are so deculemy inferior to the 
Italfons in the arts tliat address them- 
st4ve« to the imagination; and tliat the 
same nation who justly pride tlu-m- 
aelyes upon thdr'acknowledged supe¬ 
riority in CY&*‘y department of human 
gcniqB, should still be coinpclled U) 
IforfoWi frorh'a people whom they dc'*- 
pls4]] the rulei% and the models of llio 
fifigiNafta. iTie solution of this extra- 
Ofj^ufy problem, so unlike any thing 
cl^yhich we know of huntan aifhir.s, 
is'lo^bii tbiffid in the absence of those 
mb^ds'of ahtfent art, ui>on whicli the 
ri6^;of nii^errf Italy has been formed, 
ai^firithoUt which aU.]^eiforts of ge- 
;e; tbe^nderifi|s''of thrlsraei- 
theirguide, 
\yet ^iher from the promised 

hen We eaiheslly wish to impress 
the iisblic attention, therefore', 
j'j^rpiuie^ of sclecfihg tlic Partlic- 
noife' as the ^ model for the National 
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Monument, wc do it, Rot from any works of Miklias. Centmi.s may re- 
biind partiality for ancient art, or from volve before another ^.nular oppor- 
anv propensity to undervalue the ge- tumty occura; and never, pcrliaps, m 

L™"aTr cle»rof ‘^t.buOdin.in whicl, public .cel- 

,Xr slates, and by which the cele- ing will be so deeply and universally 
Inity of our own literature and,poetry interested, (rreater and inoft; beneh- 
s been created. We eannot cial consequences, therefore, may be 

U ^t X vX of antiqSty were %- anticipated frnn the adopUon of this 
s id and their spirit diftused over mqjisure,, at this tunc an Jon this oc 
K irope before the Jerusalem Deliver- wiuon, on any other that may oc- 
ih or the Paradise I.ost,.were written, ^ihr m the future history of the coun- 

It "is from a wish to obtain similar ofl- try 


^'iVfiaircs for the arts in this country, 
thut wo prcs.s ?o earnestly for t|e re- 
fovomtion of the most perfect edifice ot 
anti(]uity in the Natiojial .Moi^urp^t. 
11 is just because \Te have the highest 
Kvoimon of the genius of our own ar¬ 
tists, that we would wish to give them 
iuuiunse advantage of having the 
fiucst monument of ancient art conti¬ 
nually before their cyes^ It is by sudi 

hahiiual contemplation, more than by 
. - t_r\F trflitRient 


It is of |lie utmost moment, more¬ 
over, to give a proper impulse to the 
public mint! when it is in a state of 
excitation^ and when extraneous events 
have already occasioned a rapid pro¬ 
gress in its exertions. The progress of 
art do^ not resemble the slow and un¬ 
ceasing advancement of i^cnce or phi¬ 
losophy, wliich gathers new additions 
from every year which passes—but 
consists in sudden starts, followed by 

. . n 1.1. \ _ 


Wi-foter^of slumber or decay. 

V it that tb^ Lit of ancient excel- The arts of Grecian sculpture and .ar- 
1 Mcc s to be inWed; and could they chitecture ■ i?ese to absolute perfoction 

VI 1 n in this way the advantages in the foriy years which elap^ be- 
vbhich the Italian artists liave derived tween theHTOing of Athens by Xerxes, 
tv.an the study of the, I’antheon and and the bujding of die Parthenon, 

!hc (folysoum, we hav|‘ttot the slightr stL“of in" 

.'.t doubt that the genius of this coun- times was brought from a state ot in- 

(VV would rival the architecture as, it fancy, to the grwtest excellent whi^ 

h IS Ion- lone the poetry of Italy. it Jias since attained, during the lite- 

‘ Vn.h a measure would U the titpeofUaphaelandLeonarModaVui- 

snm Lice foX arJ in this coun- ci. ThesUrilliant epochs in both 

ti v ti' It the restoration of Virgil,and countries were suc< 5 e^ed by long m- 

• L were m thc poetry and elo- • tervals of time, in whitii the were 

C-ittio TtM not to be for- stationary or retrograde, and dming 

ipirnce of Lutope. lUsnot o oe w ta y ^ 


gotten, that till such an edifice is 
.•rooted, tlie influence of the magnifi¬ 
cent n'lins of Athens is,as much lost, 
towards forming the public twte in 
this country, as the Aneid or the ora¬ 
tions of Cicero would^ have h^had 

they still remained undiscovered ^lust 
the lubbish of the monastic litfapps: 
And were it accorapU^ied, we gj® san¬ 
guine enough to imagine, that the ge¬ 
nius of Bri^in would make the same 
addition to ^msimplicity af„the, Gre- 


which they fell into a slumber from 
whicli they have nev^ yet been awak¬ 
ened. Noyv Him is reason to .hope, 
that iu this country wc are now in that 
atate of ex<»tution ai^ progress which 
la the forerunner of ^rfedlon iu the 
fiuearts. tike the ^Athenian repub-, 
tc after tlie Persian war, we have just 
terminateit Lvith unexampled^ glory, 
a contest of "unparalleled duration and 
interest; like them, tlie vigour 
aUd piiblfo spirit, which was called 


Rufforod to esupe, it is l ^ are now newly opened to the higher 

say \ classes among our people, so long ex- 

oecur ot adotmpg o«r no j. frotn them by tlie events of tiic 

polls with this tLte war, and our nobiUty , return from the 

of A.J»» and Bom. 
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with minds fraught with the magni¬ 
ficence of their ruined edifices* In 
the rapid iiicrea^ of the splendour of 
this metropolis since the termination 
of the warj we discern the influence of 
the same causes which made Athens 
rise in imperishable spl^dour from 
the ashai of the Persian invasion, and 
fiPod Florence with the noble edifices 
with which, as..Sismondi has observed, 
the first years of the establishment .of 
her liberty, and the glorious triumphs 
of the ** year of victories/* was follow¬ 
ed!* 

Now, then, is the critics4. moment' ■ 
when so many causes prepaid , 
the minds of our people for distinction 
in the fine arts, and given-so strong 
an impulse both to the vigour and (tie 
taste of the public mind^ to aid thi§ 
effort by transferring to/^nr city thS- 
most perfect ilidhument of i^cientart, 
and giring to our. inbabitanU the ad¬ 
vantage which united genius of 
Phidias and Pericles conferred upon 
the Athenian pebple. It is not in 
every age that such exteaordinary ta¬ 
lents are given to mankind^ or in which 
circumstances exist capable of calling 
them into action. Like the genius of 
Raphael, or Newton, dr Tasso, the 
powers of Phidias burst the 

nary barriers of human advanoem^, 
and attained a perfectioi^. in a few 
years, which the subse^U^t 
men have sought in vain ip rival* It 
is this perfection which we jto 
seize—it is tbe8^;pow^;bf which we 
seek to avail ohfsclves;. is 

because this more fe- 

vourable to the rise of ^^ttish genins 
in the, fine arfe^ than any that 
perhaps may e;^.arise^ would 

now emumunh^ to it the extra^- 
nary and un^ualied advEfetages wj|im 
- this measure would ctmfer. If the 
.measures be pos^oped^ may come 
when the tide is turufM^ and when 
ihm ^nscquences can nd Jongear 
low its H . . 7\"'' ‘ 

pec^ar 



It 

'fenexceptS^ble 
{may give our jv^|ists and pur 
oppmtunity of estimat^ 
the va^e, and |?eliiig the magniflcetfee 
of the Doei-c oxobr. «very o^ier 
species of architecture we have gteat 
and ^lendid examples 'amongst ■ us. 
York and Daiham cathedrals stand 

Hist, de Rep. Itid 3t 
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unrivalled in ftie grandeur of C]h)thic 
taste—St Paul's rivals, in so far as the 
exterior goes, “ Uie sun of the Vati¬ 
can ;—the dome of St Peter's, tlie 
most glorious structure that e ver has 
been applied to the use of religion/'t— 
the Louvre, and the Place Louis XV. 
surpass every other edifice in the world 
in tile peculiar style in which they arc 
built; and tjie front of Whitehall, 
and of several noblemen’s seats in Eng¬ 
land, cpnvey some idea of the gorgeous 
magnificence of the Venetian architec¬ 
ture. But of the Doric temples, of that 
order.'which the taste of Phidias se¬ 
lected as most appropriate for public 
edifices of triiimph or ^titude, we 
have ho examples on this side of the 
Alps. Except in the simple but sub¬ 
lime structure of the Brandpnbcrg gate 
\at Beylin, there is no instance of an at¬ 
tempt even to adopt this order in a 
buiwngof any description in any mo¬ 
dern capital. The traveller must go to 
Fes|um, or traverse the ruins of Agri- 
gentuni and Attica, before h^ can see 
an ^example even of fiie buildings 
which have ixnuiortalized the name of 
the Grecian artists; for it is hardly 
neceriwy to observe, tliat no concep¬ 
tion of ^e beauty of the Doric order 
can formed from the porticoes of 
Coveht-Garden, or the Court-Room 
of Glasgow, where both the situation 
and the buildings to which they ore 
appli^ arc totally uusuited to that 
sperii^ of architecture. 

Now there never befijre was, per¬ 
haps there may never occur again, an 
opportunity of erecting in this island 
an edifice of ^precisely same descrip^ 
tiottf and destined to exactly the same 
purpose, as tlibe Parthenon of Athens- 
Thfs oriebrated tem^e, dedicated to 
Minc^a, the tutelary deity of the 
ci^j/and created after the glorious tcr- 
imSribn of the Persian war, was, un- 
deri^C ham® of a temple, in fact the 
N^fypKAL'l^'ONUMSiNi’ or Athens. 

is somethifig very remarkable in 
thls^ &>incideHee. The taste and ge- 
sf Phidias, unrivalled perhaps in 
ibsequeht historf ^ me world, 
’ ap- 

edifice which was to 
latitude with reli- 
^evoti^, and trfawaken in the 
the joint emotions of exultation 
suici^s, and gratitude to tlie 
" powi^ by whc«fe protecting in- 

t Gibbri), 13, 430. 
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fiuencc it has been obtained. Widely, 
indeed, as the feelings with which we 
regard a Christian temple differ from 
those with wliich the Athenians ap¬ 
proached the temple of Minerva, there 
is yet a most remarkable coincidence 
between the purposes to which our 
National Monument is destined, and 
those to which that exfjuisite building 
was applied; and wheh we recollect by 
whom this form was select^ fpr that 
expression, and how uniformly Gre¬ 
cian sculpture addresses itself to the^^ 
universal feelings of mankind, * it is( ' 
well worthy of consideration^ whether .; 
any deviation from the means which 
they employed would be attended with 
any reasonable prosp^t of advantage. 

The great disadvantage, moreover,' 
which has hitherto attended the at¬ 
tempts of our artists to revive the 
# ric or(ler, has been, t^t it has 
introdua'd as an appendage only to 
other buildings, or as a part df an in¬ 
tensive pile, reared after a Afferent 
style, and intended,for a diffeifent pur¬ 
pose. But the gMef beauty of'the* 
Doric temple consists in its ming one 
unbroken whole -all the ddes pre¬ 
senting the Same simple but imposing 
aspect. Id the partiw imitations of ft 
vphich have hithi^Q been introduced 
in this country, this great beauty ha^| 
been of course entirely lost In the' 
Natiou&d Monument, we have an op¬ 
portunity, for the first time, of pre¬ 
senting an entire Grecian terApie to 
the pm>Iic eye, and of extiibiting that 
utntti ofeffhet, in which, perhaps, more 
til an any thing else, its overwhelming 
grandeur will be/ound to consist. 

The situation, too, of the Calton 
Hill seems calculated, in a most re- 
niarkable and fortimate manner, fbr 
the attainment of this object. The 
striking similarity of hill to the 
Acropolis, has been observed by every 
traveller, and may be perd^ved, in the 
clearest manner, from the beautiful 
drawings whi(^ Mr Williams has 
brought home of Grecian scenery. 
WUh the exception of Stirling, there 
is no town in Great Britain, perhaps 
none .hi Erirop, which contains an 
eminence beating so. close a resem¬ 
blance to the spot which Phidias se¬ 
lected for the site of his triumphal 
edifice. In Edinburgh, therefore, we 
have the extraoj^nary^ the unparallel¬ 
ed advantage OMpossessing the means 
of raising anoU^y Parthenon, to the 
celebration of triumphs yet more mo^ 
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mentous to mankind than those which 
the original was intended to comme¬ 
morate, and of erecting it on the pre¬ 
cise spot which its original author 
would have chosen as best calculated 
to display its ^ peculiar excellencies. 
With such advantages, and with the 
possession of quarries capable of yield¬ 
ing blocks of any dimensions, and 
BUsceptible as the capitals in Waterloo 
\yiace demonstrate of the utmost deli¬ 
cacy of carving, is it not reasonable to 
I expect,^' that the erection of the Par- 
" thenon would be attended with a great 
' and most salutary effect on the public 
' taste; and that ine eyes of our artists 
and our people, habituated to the whole 
beauties of the Grecian temple, and 
^ined to the perception of tlie pur- 

1 )oses for which it Is adapted, would no 
onger tolerate thaso deviations from 
its principles, or tho^ misapplications 
of its design, by '(^ch the genius of 
modem avChitects has so ofton been 
perverted, and tl^e efforts of modern 
patriotism so ofte^ misapplied. 

If thi^ advantage v^ere given to the 
public , taste, it is.not, perhaps, pre¬ 
suming-too much upon its probable 
consequences, to anticipate that Edin¬ 
burgh may become the centre of taste, 
and the school of correct design in the 
;:*fine arts. It is extraneous events 
indeed which communicate vigour to 
a people, and nurse that sjurit of emu¬ 
lation amongst them, which is the 
foundation of excellence in every 
branch of humaii exertion. But when 
the impulse is given, inconsiderable 
circumstances axe often capable of dc- 
tCrnp^ing iU S>reciion^ In the pre¬ 
sent State of exaltation the public 
mindi and with the ardent passion for 
the fine arts which foreiga travelling 
has excited in large, a proportion of 
our h%her claims, it is impossible to 
estimate the which the perpetual 
contemplation of the work of Phidias 
may eventually produce^ Every body 
knows the ramd and unequalled pro¬ 
gress which tne art of agriculture has 
made in this country during the last 
forty years; which, in spite of all the 
obstructions of an unfavourable cli¬ 
mate, has raised it ftom the lowest 
state of depr^^on to the highest per¬ 
fection in thai abort period; and it is 
eq^ly well k^own, that it is to the 
e^rts of a ftjw patriotic individuals, 
who led the way in reforming the 
husbandry in our agricultural: districts,, 
combining vrith the native vigour and 
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acquired intelligence of our people, 
that we are indebted for this extraor¬ 
dinary change. Consequences equally 
beneficial and astonishing may with 
still more confidence be anticipated 
from the measure which vt% propose 
in the fine arts; for the knowledge of 
agriculture, though doubtless greatly 
«dded by practical example, is yet ca¬ 
pable of bdng communicated by writ^ 
iJig; but without the erection of fine. 
models in architecture, all attempts to 
improve the public taste are as utter¬ 
ly hopeless, as it would be to comma*- 
nicate good manners, without at the 
same time -giving the advantage of 
living in ^liehed society. j. 

In arcmtecture too, when ah- oppor¬ 
tunity for erecting a great building 
does occur, it is of the fet importance 
to fix upo#a model of known and ap- 
j^roved excellence. llie ihfiuence 
whicli an ornamental edifice ehterciSes 
upon the public taste, is almost be¬ 
yond the power of estimation. Whe¬ 
ther it is good or bad—it must stand' 
for centimes, and determine the taSte : 
of those who view it when the name 
iwep of its original author is tegqtten. 
Of what incalculable importance then 
to choose well, the design of an edi¬ 
fice from which such iraportafit effects 
upon the national taste must follow. 
Now it is no doubt possible, that as 
fine an original design as the Parthe¬ 
non may be obtained, just as it is^, 
possible that, in a few years, as bean-' 
tiful a poem as the,^neid, or as fine 
a statue as the A^Ilo, or as Sub¬ 
lime a work as the principia, may be 
produced. ■ But surdiv the chdhee^ are 
infinitely E^ainst suten an occurrence. 
That building was‘ hot the Work of 
any single man. It Was the result of" 
the joint deliberations of those masters; 
c»f design who adorned the age of' 
i^ericles, and whose works, boui in 
sculpture and architecture, subsequent 
ages have sought in vain to rival.— 
The taste of its authors long chastened 
by the habitual contemplation of the 
Grecian edifices, was directed and aid¬ 
ed by the genius of Phidias; a name 
to be classed with Milton, and Newton, • 
and ficoro, among those who stand a- 
loof from tlie celebrity of any otiicr 
men. The universal consent of sub¬ 
sequent ages Jsave stamped their au¬ 
thority upon the perfection of the de¬ 
sign. From tlie ago of PericlesTo the 
time of Canovii, there lias been but 
one oj^inion ui>on the extraordinary 


beauty of this edifice. The Roman 
youth, we are told by Plutarch, flock¬ 
ed to the Acropolis of Athens to con¬ 
template those glorious edifices w'hicli 
were even then unrivalled in the wide 
extent of the Roman dominion. It 
was there fhat Cicero went to fill bis 
mind with the contemplation of every 
thing ^hat is majestic in architectu¬ 
ral design ; and there it was that 
Marcus Aurelius and Trajan repaired 
to borrow, ftom a subject city, concep¬ 
tions art worthy of the imperial 
throne. It was round that centre of 
taste that those Grecian sculptors were 
found, whose works the universal 
consent . of subsequent ages have 
stam^d as the most perfect efforts of 
the liuman mind. I'lie genius of 
Michael Angelo, and Bramantc, has 
sought ih vaiu to deviate from the 
fnlcs which the Atlsj^ian edifices liave 
established ; and at this day men of 
all descriptions, differing from one ano¬ 
ther in every other subject of human 
thought, unite in udmiralion of their 
Anequalfed beauties, and, forgetting 
rivalWes of nations, meet in the 
ruins of the Acropolis to do homage to 
that perfection of design, Which for a- 
bove SOOO years has stood unrivalled 
among the works of men. 

In suggesting, therefore, the Par¬ 
thenon as the model of the Nation¬ 
al Monument, we are not presump¬ 
tuously setting up our own opinion 
above that of onr contenn>orarics infi¬ 
nitely better qualified to judge of the 
subject than ourselves. It is just be¬ 
cause wc distrust our own opinion, 
and are strongly impressed with the 
importance of selecting an unexcep¬ 
tionable model, that we make the sug¬ 
gestion ; trusting in sup^rt of our 
opinion to the united suffrages of the 
greatest men whom the world has ever 
seen, and the concurring opinion of 
twenty ceituries on the only subject, 
perhaps, in which perfect unanimity 
is to be found in the whole history of 
human affairs. 

These considerations arc so obvious, 
that they must have occurred to every 
one who has thought for an instant on 
the subject; and they would, we arc 
persuaded, liave universally led to the 
adoption of the measure which has 
been proposed, were it i.ot for certain 
objections which are urged against the 
proposal, and which being, as we con¬ 
ceive, founded on a misconception of 
tlie subject, sliall be shortly noticed. 
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It is saidj in the first instiince, that variety of forms is possible, may justly 
there is something humiliating in c//- be deemed a reproach to the invention 
2 >ying any work, however admirable, of this artist. But this is wholly in- 
or in servilely imitating the works of applicable to architecture. The ob- 
others, when an original design is with-' jects which the artist has there to at- 
in onr reach. Better, it is thought, to tain are comparatively so small in 
have die whole merit of a secondary number, and the materials on which 
design, than come in merely as sue- he has to operate, so limited in extent, 
cesaful imitators of first rate perform- and so uniformly the same in strength 
ances. ^ and texture, that the multiplication of 

In answer to this, it might be ob- forms or proportion is wholly impos- 
served, that if this copy is to be the ' sible ; and after the. first efforts of art 
forerunner of future excellence in the have fixed on the most appropriate for 
art of original ilcsign ; and if it is by' the matemls for building,' future ages 
serving such an apprenticeahip only are of necessity compelled to adopt 
to past merit that, the foundation the models which antiquity has left, 
future or present excellcnciqg is to be The forma on which the architect has 
laid, then it is surely the part of wise to exert liis powers do not resemble 
men to do that by y^ich theh own or the varying expression of the human 
their country’s eminence in art can a- figure, or the endless variety of iia- 
lone be secured. No man was mo|:j3 tural objects, but rather the couibina- 
conscious of the greatness of thdr tions of mathematical figures, in which 
lowers than Petrarch and Dante; yet the same elempfcs must, of necessity, 
we are tokl tliat they sought more to be resprted to in the latest as in the 
restore the works of the ancients than earliest stages of the art. 
publish their o^vn ^rformanees; and Nor is it to be imagined that the 
felt that their principal claim to the powers of modern artists are, on this 
gratitude of futiire ages consisted ih' account;^^.confined to mere imitation, 
the works of ancient genii^, which How impossible soever it may be to 
they had raiscU from oblivion and ne- invent new forms or propositions, 
gleet.* It is no doubt more flattering* which shall be adapted, as well as the 
to the genius of a young artist to make old ones, to tlie permanent chnracter 
original designs than copy the w^orks ,^, of the materials of which all buil lings 
of othera; yet we have the authority must be composed; yet to select and 
of lioonardo de Vinci for saying, that arrange tliese forms, and adopt those 
for many years a student should be models best suited to the exj)ression 
confined entirely to smdying the works, intended to be conveyed, or the situa- 
of others; and that from the fidelity tion in which the edifice is to be placed, 
and diligence with which he imitated furnishes a boundless field for xnodcni 
tlicir excellencies, he augured best of genius. And when we observe how 
his future proficiency in original de- often the Grecian models have been 
sign !t As a nation, we arc now form- misapytlied, and their expression rais¬ 
ing our taste to prepare ‘the way for conceived, by moileni artists, we arc 
future excellence m design; let us not almost tempted , to believe that the 
then desert the models of ancient ex- power of choosing well among tlxe re- 
cellence before we are qualified to do mains of ancient arts is a rarer gift 
without their guidance.- than tlic faculty of originally conceiv- 

But this objection, in fact, proceeds ing them, 
upon an entire misapprehension of the It is observed both byEustaceJ and 
nature of architectural design, and the Forsyth, and the observation has been 
limits within which tlie invention of reiterated by every person who hasyi- 
the ardst must be confined- In poet- sited the Italian cities, that the ruin 
ry, in painting, and sculpture, the of the modern Italian architecture has 
great variety of objects on which the been the continual attempt at nowe% ,* 
powers of the artist are to be exerted, and that in no instance have they suc- 
renders a corresponding variety of de- ceeded in forming edifices of real l>eau- 
sign within die reach of his exertions, ty, but where they have exactly ad- 
To copy hx these arUy when an infinite hered to the monuments of antiquity. 

* Siswondi Let du Midi, 3. 42. t Vinci’s Treatise on Perspective. 

Forsyrti, 343 
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Now this is a circumstance well wor¬ 
thy of consideration. The utmost 
force of Italian genius has, for above 
five hundred years, been directed to¬ 
wards the Grecian architecture; and in 
the attempt to give variety and novel¬ 
ty to its forms, many of her greatest 
men have been unremittingly engaged. 
That they’ have uniformly BdM in 
such attempts cannot be imputed to 
want of genius in those who engaged 
in them, where the names of Michael 
Angelo, of J^ramante, of Palladio and 
Sansuvino, *are to be found atnon^t 
the number. The same men who 
were most successful in extending the 
bounds q|f invention in pain|fing and 
scnlpttire, and whose genius ^as most 
tinconirolied in these arts, have felt 
themselvgt obliged to copy the ancients 
in architlMral dedl^ ; ot '^here they 
have deviated from then^^f^ve left 
perpetual monuments of tHti,utility of 
their attempt. Let us take wisdom 
from their failure, and not seek to 
pass limits which the genius of 
chael Angelo and Bramante w^as unable 
to overcome. 

So sensible indeed have all ttxea 13 $ 
taste become of this leading ttmh in 
architectural design, that the most' 
eminent architects of the present dajr< 
aim at nothing else but tOStorlng, 
without variation, the monmnonts of 
antiquity. The County Eobms of 
Edinburgh is exactly ccmied, as 

the columns go, ftom tne E^Cthwam; 
of Athens; the pKars in Waterloo 
Place are t^en froih the so&e mbdel; 
the beautiful innei>jj;ate of the colle^ 
is taken from the lower order of tne 
Colyseum ; the portico of the court at 
Glasgow is copied from the tenjple of 
Neptune, and that Of die court at Perth 
from the temple of Ceres at Pestum.. 
Nay, in the design which has been 
^ven for a Nationtd Monument, the ■ 
very eminent architect who frrmed it 
has followed entirely the mausoleum 
of Adrian^ before its pillars were car¬ 
ried to the church of St Paul beyond 
the waUs, In mentioning this, we 
have i^the slightest intention of de- 
from the merit of the very , 
■pingui^ed artists who gave these 
Hfftcrent designs; on the contrary, we 
regard it as the highest proof of their 
judgment' and taste, that they have 
selected so well the model of their edi¬ 


fices ; we wisli only to guard against 
the ruinous idea, that novelty is to be 
attained in the Grecian architecture, 
or that we are creating new edifices 
' when we are only borrowing at second 
hand from the masters of antiquity. 

Now since such is the limit and the - 
nature of the art, that, to obtain bcau- 
ty, wft must recur to the models of an¬ 
tiquity, is it not better to draw at once 
from the pure fountain of Grecian ex¬ 
cellence Ulan lower down, where the 
Stream has been polluted by tlie inter¬ 
mixture of more turbid waters ? And 
, Would it not be a proud thing for this 
country, that, while all nations, from 
the tim^f Pericles, have concurred in 
admirii^ the Parthenon, in Scotland 
^one were artists to be fbund of suffi¬ 
cient magnanimity to renovate that 
edifice, tflad a people to be met with 
capable of appred^ng the benefits 
which would attemi its restoration ? 

Again, it is said diat the Parthenon 
of Athens W^ould lose much of its l>eau- 
ty by being transferred to Scotland; 

, and that what is admirable in Grecian 
marble, and und^; an Athenian sun, 
would appear very different in free- 
stoiiEO, aha in our cloudy atmosphere. 

^ liiose who make this observation 
are not duly aware either of the excel¬ 
lence of the Edinburgli freestone, or 
' of the qualities on which the grandeur 
of the Qoric architecture depends. 
Perhaps there is no where to be fbund 
u species of stone more admirably a- 
dapted for the purpose of ornamental 
architecture than that which is to be 
obtained in the vicinity of Minbnrgli; 
and of this the extreme beauty of the 
capitals recently erected there afibrds 
sufficient proof. And certainly there 
is no species of ardiitecture so entirely 
itidependent of all exterior things, and 
in which so much of the beauty con¬ 
sists in proportion and general form 
as the Doric. As a proof of this, it is 
only necessary to observe, that tlie ce¬ 
lebrated temples of Pestum are not 
only composed of coarse stone, but 
greatly corroded and injured by the 
effects of time ; yet, such a$ they are, 
more than one writer* has given them 
the preference even to the colossal 
dome and splendid marbles of St 
Peter^s. 

A more prevalent idcji seems to be, 
that, with the fhnds which may pro- 
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bably be collected for this purpOvSe, it 
is in vain to think of iinitatinp; the 
Parthenon of Athens; an edifice erect¬ 
ed by Pericles in the days of his im¬ 
perial splendour, and with, the aid of 
contributions from all the subject 
-“States in Greece. This objection pro¬ 
ceeds entirely from a mistaken idea in 
point of fact as to the expensere¬ 
storing this edifice o» the sam? scale 
with the original; and from the real 
state of the fact, we draw the strong¬ 
est arguments for its adoption* 

The Parthenon could certainly be 
erected on the Calton Hill, jpn the 
same dijnensions with the original,^ for 
X40,000. In making this estimate, we 
have reason to believe, that we are ra¬ 
ther beyond than within the mark. It 
is 240 feet long, 120 broad, and some¬ 
what under 60 feet high. The reason, 
of the expense of erecting it being SO 
small, is, that its beauty consists so 
much in form and proportion which 
cost nothing; and that the Doric or¬ 
der is so simple in its capitals and cor¬ 
nices. Now, in what other style of 
architecture could we hope for that 
very limited sum to form any budd¬ 
ing wliich would possess a tenth part 
of the beauty, or interest, by which 
this could be distinguished. In almost 
every other order, beauty consists much 
in the richness of ornament, or the 
profusion of details; and without a 
great expenditure, it is entirely hope¬ 
less to aim at distinction. Such is the 
expense with which the rich pinnacles 
and fretted work of the Gothic is at- 
teiideil, that York Cathedral, we are 
told, cost jC 3,000,000 ; and yet great 
expense is unavoidable in that order, 
for it is matter of common observa¬ 
tion, that without the richness of ita* 
details Gothic architecture would be in 
a great measure devoid of interest. 

St Paul's cost XI,500,000 even when it 
was built, which was above a century 
ago; and we have the authority of 
Eustace for saying, that though the 
marbles of which it is composed were 
found in the ruins of the ancient city, 

St Peter's at Rome cost twelve millions 
Sterling. No one ciin look for an in¬ 
stant at the superb facade of the 
Eouvre, or at the portico of the Pan¬ 
theon at Paris, witiioiit seeing that an 
edifice of a similar rich and florid style 
would exceed the probable funds which 
may be collected for this undertaking. 

It is the peculiar advantage theri'fore 
of the Doric Temple, that its forms arc 
VoL. VL 
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SO massy and simple, that a small;siim, 
comparatively speaking, when judi¬ 
ciously a])plicd on such an edifice, pro¬ 
duces a more imposing eflfect, and goes 
farther in the production of beauty, 
than perhaps ten times the sum, in a 
more costly style of building. Of this 
there cannot be a stronger example 
than is to be met with in Italy, where 
the Temple of Neptune at Pestum 
captivates most travellers, even more 
than the splendid dome of St Peter's; 
although the former could be erected 
here for as many thousands as it would 
require millions to attempt even to 
rival the latter. 

It is another very serious considera¬ 
tion in this view, that if an edifice be 
adopted similar to any of the Estab¬ 
lished Churches or triumphal build¬ 
ings in modern Europe, tlie inloriority 
which it must exhibit to its prototype 
will immediately occur to every ob¬ 
server. If a church with a dome be 
selected, the recollection of St Paul's 
and St Peter’s will instantly recur to 
the spectator, and it will be the boast 
of the Italians, that the National Mo¬ 
nument of Scotland possesses no greater 
magnificence than is to be met with in 
the ordinary churches in every^city of 
Italy. If the Gothic style be preferred, 
the una^roachable splendour of the 
English Cathedrals will sink it at once 
into insignificance and contempt. If 
the Corinthian or Ionic orders be 
chosen, the magnificence of the Pari¬ 
sian or Venetian edifices, on whicli the 
riches of royal magnificence, or the 
^wealth of the Imperial Repubhc have 
been lavished, will occur in painful 
contrast to the Scottish jtatriot. It is 
in the Doric Temple alone that the 
National Monument of Scotland could 
have no rival in modern Eim)pe; and 
by availing ourselves of the rock which 
nature has given us for its pedestal, 
and the materials which she has put 
into our hands for its construction, it 
is in our jwwer to raise an edifice which 
will attract the eye of taste even from 
the splendid facade of the Louvre, or 
the pillared scenery of Venice. 

It is contended by others, that the 
Calton Hill, if loaded with this massy 
Temple, in addition to those which are 
already placed upon it, would be too 
crowded, or that the magnitude of the 
edifice would appear disproportioned to 
the size of tlio base on which it must 
stand. 

In regard to the last objection, that 

* 
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the magnitude of the Tarthenon is 
unsuited to the size of the Calion iiill, 
it proceeds entirely on a nusa]>))rtlicn- 
sioa of t)ie fact. The Caltou Hill 
in fact larger liiun the Acropolis of 
Athens; the situation which Pericles 
and Phidias selected for the Temple 
of JMiiicrva, and to the admirahle 
choice of which the experience of two 
thousand years has united in bearing 
testimony. If any one w'ill consider 
how small a proportion, one huiulrcd 
yai'ds in length, and fifty in breadth, 
which is the ilimension of the base of 
the (Jreciau Temple, bears to the pUiin 
wliich forms the top of the hill on 
wlueii it is ])rop(>scd to restore the edi¬ 
fice, it will rciclily oecm*, tliat this ob- 
jeetum is with 'iit foundafkm. 

hi n'gjird cenin to the argument 
wv. luve licarit urgi-iJ, that 
till* (’jilton Hill would, hv su/a an ad¬ 
dition, become too cnnvd('d, tins ap¬ 
pears to us to be an objection of much 
the same kind, as if the proprietor of a 
house wore to refuse to admit the 'T'- 
nus do Medicis into his drawing-room, 
for fear of incommoding his tables and 
chairs. It is surely unnecessary to ob¬ 
serve, that on a spot so conspicuous as 
the CaJton Hill, and set apart, as it 
now is, for the purpose of public or¬ 
nament, it would be advisable, at any 
rate, to gain the addition of tlie most 
beautiful edifice which human, genius 
lias ever formed. Even, therefore, if 
it were necessary, in the attainment of 
this object, to pull down Nelson's IVIch 
nunient, it would be a sacrifice Ivorth 
making for the end which is in view.- 
This edifice, while it undoubtedly does 
honour to the luitriotism and public 
spirit of the inhabitiuits of this city, is 
a lasting blot on the public taste, it 
was built during the "war, before we 
had obtained the assistance of Playfair 
and Elliot, and before a knowledge of 
architecture had made any jirogress 
amongst us. As it wow stands it is re¬ 
garded by every stranger as a blemish 
upon the taste of ii people whose sub¬ 
sequent advance in correct feeling has 
been so remarkable, and as such we 
believe it is fel4 by every native who 
has turn^ his attention to the subject. 

the finest and most prorni- 
mpent position in the city at the end of 
Waterloo Place, it is unworthy both 
of the hero to whom it is consecrated. 
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and of the metropolis which it pro¬ 
fesses to ornament. Could we then, 
in dealing the way for the Parthenon, 
get rid of this prominent deformity, 
we would not only posilive!^ add the 
greatest ornament to the metropolis, 
but negaiivehf do perhaps equal service 
by withdrawing its greatest blemish, 
Thpre is, no doubt, a natural and 
very faudable prejudice against begin- 
niiig one work of ornanunt by pulling 
down another. But if the building, 
which is to be reinovetl, while it j)ro- 
fesscs to bo an ornament, is in fact 
only a disgrace, it may well lie doubt¬ 
ed, whether there is any policy in sup.^ 
porting it. t..east of alK is there any 
wisdom in such a coursi' of proceodirii;*, 
when, by so doing, we tiro prevented 
frinu raising another vilifiec, dedicated 
to till- same hero, more worthy of hi» 
glory, and more consonant to tiie im¬ 
proved taste of the limes r If Nelsoids 
IMouument were ronio\ed, unquestion¬ 
ably, the coiumittoi, for forming ihv 
National Alonument, w-nuM rasse an¬ 
other pillar t(^ ihat great .n:;u, in some 
other central situation ; nt tJu centre, 
for example, of St Andr«*wb Square. 
The pillar of Antoninus might be re¬ 
stored there for T40t)C' and surely ail 
pariitw would concur m giving a plac#; 
to sucli a monument, to that hero, in 
that tine Kituation. I’liesum thus ex¬ 
pended by th(; commiitee ftir the Na¬ 
tional Alonument^ would be iu fact 
the purchase monep of (he sHe t>/‘ their 
edifice; and surely, in no other situa¬ 
tion could they citlier obtain so tine a 
site for so small a sum ; or in any 
other way do so important a service to 
the metropolis, as by witlulrawing the 
],»rcsent nou-descript inonxnnent, and 
Taisiug in its place one of those superb 
columns, Avhosc grandeur seems to have 
awed even tlie barbarians of the north 
into rcsiiect for its magnificence. And 
thus, while the rock of Edinburgh 
would vie with the Acropolis in the 
matchless glories of its triumph' i edi¬ 
fice, the level extent of the Ni f.iwn 
would rival the plain of Uomi * the 
superb columns which yet grace the 
memory, and {>erpetuate the triumphs 
of Trajan and Antoninus.* 

But tiiough we arc individually fully 
convinced of the wisdom of such a 
measure, yet we anxiously wi.sh it to be 
understood, that the fdau of restoring 


* It is already determined to erect the pillar of Trajan at the west end of tlie Nev 
own, in memory of Lord Melville. 
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the Parthenon is wholly inf/epemfenf of 
any such proceeding. We are in¬ 
formed, that from a iocal plan, made 
by Mr Ueid, who has lately visited 
Athens, and is intimately acquainted 
with all the dimensions of the build¬ 
ing, it appears that there are thkke 

l>lFt'KKENT SPOTS ON THE CAI/ION 

HILL, on either of which it might be 
built, without interferingl&ithS with 
Nelson's Monument or the Astrono¬ 
mical Observatory. To those who 
doubt the degree m which the Par- 
liicuon would ornament our nierro- 
fK>)is, if placed on that commanding 
■ Illation, we earnestly recommend to 
■j>eet the views which that artist has 
of tile Grecian Temple placed 
r;', with al! the appendages of the 
ed’ftcce ot present existing upon it. 
rh*‘ publication of an engraving of 
tUai design would, we arc convinced, 
remove all le'.■tntion ifom the public 
nund >0 tlu‘,''Object ; ami such a mea¬ 
sure^ we Vi-nture l<t suggt.'st, as well 
hi'fittmg the approved taste and ymhhc 
<ipirit ol'dn; existing coniinittee. 

'Ph*- Iasi objection which we have 
heanl urged against tlie measure for 
wdiich we contend is, that the form of 
the Pirthciion is iuconsisient with the 
purposes of a churcli for divine service, ■ 
sucl’i us it is proposed to make of the 
National 'Moiiinncut. Whether this 
plan will I ver h(‘ carried intp effect, 
ind whetie r tlie funds will ever a- 
mount t(» such i sum, as to authorise 
the (‘mhjwing of clergy for the pro- 
postal estabiislunent, may w\ll be 
doubled. Ihit without entering into 
that question, it is suHicient to ob¬ 
serve, that in a room of such great di¬ 
mensions iis the interior of the Par¬ 
thenon would afford, upwards of 
200 feet long, and nearly <>0 liigh, 
with an aielied root', and capu])le of 
being lighted entirely from the top, 
the genius of our modern architects 
might surely create a church of the 
jp.' ■ magnificent form and the finest 
p 'ions. Here, tlien, is the place 
Wx ■, the genius of our own country 
ha^j an ample field for exerting itself. 
Let the exterior of the building be 
laktui from the work of Phidias, and 
let its interior be wholly modelled by 
modern artists. Let the genius of an¬ 
tiquity, and of our times, be brought 
fairly in competition ; and, like rival 
beauties side by side, let the most per- 
fiict bear off the prize. It is by so do¬ 
ing that we can best rouse the exertions 
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of modern g-eiiPis; jf i's by puttwf^ be¬ 
fore tbe/r <')Ts the jicrfectiou of anti¬ 
quity that we are most hL ly to inspire 
them with its spirit; it is by comyiel- 
ling them to enter tlie lists with so re¬ 
doubted a rival, that we arc most 
likely to secure for them the victory, 
xiiul if it shall be found, that the inte¬ 
rior bears away the prize, even from the 
exterior design of l^hidias, no one will 
more sincerely rejoice in it than our¬ 
selves, or feel more deeply the triumph 
of modern over ancient art. 

Should the Parthenon he selected as 
the model of the Nationut Monument, 
we are conviocM tin* juihlic taste 
would soon fix OTt tlu' t’alton I Jill as 
the spot alone fitted fi.r its adoption, 
as the form of the Fn riv ^ mjde, grand 
and imposing on - ' v eininence, 
sinks into insigninociii v /o a pjjan. 
Of this thcsuperiorby of 

the temple of Minerva at Arlo'es. both 
to ilic ternpio of dupiter Olymjuu.s and 
the temple of Theseus, wdiich stand in 
the plain, is a suftident demonstra¬ 
tion. The Greeks always chose, where 
tin y had it in their jKUvcr, a rocky emi¬ 
nence for their temples : and the taste 
of such men, unequalled in the per¬ 
fection of their designs, and best qua¬ 
lified to judge of the situations adapt¬ 
ed for their own architecture, is not 
lightly to be rejected. In fact, the spire 
or the dome seem fitted to give digni-, 
ty and variety to level cities, while the 
massy form and open pillars of the 
Doric temple are adapted for the sum¬ 
mit of eminences, where their weight 
is relieved by the light seen through 
their interstice.s, and the unity of ef¬ 
fect arising from the similarity of their 
sides is brought into viewx Imagina¬ 
tion can hardly conceive the addition 
which such an edifice would make to 
the beauty of the city, whether seen 
when its noble outline was first illumi¬ 
nated by the light of tlie morning sky, 
or where its western front flamed in 
the rays of the setting sun. And it is 
no trivial matter that, while the Na¬ 
tional Monument, placed on any other 
.situation Avoukl adorn only a particU'^ 
Jar quarter of the city, and augment 
the splendour of a single street, placed 
on that superb eminence it would be 
seen on every side, and form the great¬ 
est ornament of every landscape. 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid call¬ 
ing the attention of our readers to the 
great addition which the scicctioii of 
such a model as the Parthenon would 
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undoubtedly make to tlie amount of 
subscriptions that ore likely to be re-- 
ceived. It is from uncertainty as to 
the plan which is to be followed, and 
from hesitation as to the cventuid or¬ 
nament which the proposed edifice 
would make to the Scottish metropo¬ 
lis, that the backwardness of the pub¬ 
lic has hitherto arisen. Let this un¬ 
certainty be removed, and the eftbet, 
we may reasonably hope, will cease 
also. If it were once universally 
known that the Parthenon was select¬ 
ed as the model of the edifice to be 
raised, the minds of our higher class¬ 
es, already warmed by foreign travel¬ 
ling, and interested by classical asso¬ 
ciations, in such an undertaking, would 
become ardently engaged in the cause. 
None who Ixad made a pilgrimage to 
that ancient edifice; none even who 


had been inspired by the venerable 
ruins of ancient Rome, would with¬ 
hold their assistance. There is no 
traveller who docs not dwell with rap¬ 
ture on the recollection of tlie Acro¬ 
polis; there is none who does not 
mark the Colton Bill as the spot mark¬ 
ed out for its restoration. In sucli an 
attempt we might reasonably antici¬ 
pate assistaince beyond our own coun¬ 
try ; and the English youth, already 
so honourably distinguished by their 
classical enthusiasm—their indefatiga¬ 
ble 7eal in travelling—and their in¬ 
creasing taste in the fine arts, would 
hasten to contribute their share to¬ 
wards an undertaking in the success of 
which so'^ many of the finest, as well 
as the most delightful feelings of our 
nature, are interested. 


AI.ASTOR; OR, THE STIKIT OF SOUTCDE : AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 


We believe this little volume to be 
Mr Shelley's first publication; and 
such of our readers as have been struck 
by the power and splendour of genius 
displayed in the Revolt of Islam, and 
by the frequent tenderness and pathos 
of Rosalind and Helen,” will be 
glad to observe some of earliest 
* efforts of a mind destined, in our opi¬ 
nion, under due discipline and self- 
management, to achieve great things 
in poetry. It must 'be encouraging to 
those who, like us, cherish h^h hopes 
of this gifted but wayward yolihg man, 
to see what advances his intellect has 
made within these few years, and to 
compare its powerful, though still im¬ 
perfect display, in bis principal poem 
with its first gleamings and irradia¬ 
tions throughout this production al¬ 
most of his boyhood. In a short 
preface, written with all the enthu¬ 
siasm and much of the presumption of 
youth, Mr Shelley gives a short ex¬ 
planation of the subject of “ Alastor; 
or, the Spirit of Solitude,” which wc 
cannot say throws any very great light 
upon it, but without which, tfie poem 
would be, we suspect, altogether un¬ 
intelligible to ordinary readers. Mr 
Shelley is too fond of allegories; and 
a great genius like his should scorn, 
now that it has reached the maturity 


of manhood, to adopt a species of poe¬ 
try in which the difficulties of the art 
may be so conveniently blinked, and 
weakness find so easy a refuge in ob¬ 
scurity. 

“ The poem, entitled Alastor,” may 
be considered as allegorical of one of the 
most interesting situations of the human 
mind. R represents a youth of uncorrupt- 
ed feelings and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and purihed 
through familiarity with all that is excellent 
and majestic, to the contemplation of the 
universe. He drinks deep of tlic fountains 
of knowledge, and is still insatiate. The 
magnificence and beauty of the external 
world bints profoundly into the frame of 
his conceptions, and affords to their modifi¬ 
cations a variety not to be exhausted. So 
long as it is possible for his desires to point 
towards objects thus infinite and umneasur- 
ed, he is joyous, and tranquil, and self-pos¬ 
sessed. But the period arrives when tliesc 
objects cease to suffice. His mind is at 
length suddenly awakened and tiursts for 
intercourse with an intelligence similar to 
itself. He images to himself tlie Being 
whom he loves. Conversant with specula¬ 
tions of the sublimest and most perfect na¬ 
tures, the vision in which he embodies I'is 
own imaginations unites all of wondcrfi^h 
or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, 
philosopher, or the lover could depicture 
The intellectual faculties, the im^ination 
the functions of sense, have their respective 
requisitions on the sympathy of correspond^, 
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powers in other human beings. The 
l*oel is rc])rcsented as uniting these requisi¬ 
tions, and attaching tlicm to a single itiiagc. 
He seeks in vain for a prototype of his con¬ 
ception. Blasted by his disappointment, he 
descends to an untimely grave.” 

Our readers will not expect, from 
this somewhat dim enunciation, at all 
times to see the drift of this yild 
poem; but we think they will reel, 
notwithstanding, that there is the 
light of poetry even in the darkness of 
JMr Shelleyimagination, Alastor is 
tims first introduced to our notice. 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient 
air, 

Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 

Tlie tbuntains of divine philosophy 
Fled not liis thirsting lips, and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, wliich the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. When early youth had past, he 
left 

His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wildnerness 
Has luredhis fearless steps: and he has bouglit 
With his sweet voice and«yes, from savage 
men, 

His rest and food. Nature's most secret stops 
He like her shadow has pursued. 

He is then described as visiting 
volcanoes, lakes of bitumen, caves 
winding among the springs of fire, and 
starry domes of diamond and gold, 
sin»ported by crystal colmims, and a- 
dorued with shrines of pearl and 
thrones of chrysolite—a magnificent 
pilgrimage no doubt, and not the^less 
so on account of its being rather un¬ 
intelligible. On completing his mi- 
neralogical and geological observations, 
and on le-ascending from tlie interior 
of our earth into the upper regions, 
liis route is, to our taste, much more 
interesting and w'orthy of a poet. 

His wandering step 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old : 

Athens, and Tyre, and Balbcc, and the waste 
Where stood Jenisjilem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 

Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of 
strange 

Sculptured on alabaster obelisk. 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx. 

Hark ASthiopia in her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the mined temples there. 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more tlian n/an, where marble dajinons 
w'atch 

The Zodiac’s braxen mystery, and dead men 


Hang their mute thoughf? on the mute walls 
around, 

lie lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth, through the long burn¬ 
ing day 

Gaised.on those speechless shapes, nor, when 
tlic moon 

Filled the mysterious halls with floating 
shades 

Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flaslicd like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of tlie birth, of time. 

During the soul-rapt enthusiasm of 
these mystic and magnificent wander¬ 
ings, Alastor has no time to fall in 
love; hut we are given to understand 
that, wherever he roams, he inspires it. 
There is much beauty in this picture. 

Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought hia 
food, 

Her daily portion, from her fathci^^s tent. 
And spread her matting for his couch, and 
stole 

From duties and repose to tend his steps i— 
Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love:—and watched his night¬ 
ly sleep, 

Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose ; then, when red 
morn 

Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she re¬ 
turned. 

This poor Arabian maid has no 
power to detain him, and 
The poet wandering on, through Arabic 
And Pcrsia« and the wild (,'armanian waMt*. 
And o’er the aerial mountains which pour 
•down 

Indus and Oxus from their ky caves. 

In joy and exultation held his way. 

Ac last, as he lies asleep in the lone¬ 
liest and loveliest dell in the Vale of 
Caslnnire, a vision comes upon him, 
bringing with it a dream of hopes never 
felt before. 

He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn Umo. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long. 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, 
held 

His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of iminy-colourcd w'oof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her 
theme, 

And lofty hop:s of divine liberty. 

Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet. Sotm the solemn uummI 
Of her pure mmcl kindled lliroiigli all lier 
frame 

A permeating fire: wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous 
sobs 

Subdued by its own pathos; her fair liaiuU 
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Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange 
harp 

Strange symphony, and in their branching 
veins 

The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale- 
The beating of her heart was heard tq fill 
The pauses of her music, and lier breath 
Tumultously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song. 

In an agony of passion, he grasps 
the beautiful phantom in his arms; 
but awaking in that delirium, finds 
himself alone in the now desolate 
loveliness of nature. A fire is now in 
his life’s blood, and he is carried along, 
from clipie to clime, on the tempest of 
his own soul. 

He wandered on 

Tin vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep 
Hung o’ar the low horizon like a cloud; 
Through. Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings' sca^ to every wind 
Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on; 
Day after day, a weary waste di hours. 
Bearing within hU the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying fiams. 

At length upon the lone Cnorasmian shore 
He paum, a wide and melancholy wa^ 

Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 
HU Steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there. 
Beside a sluggish sueam among the reeds.' 

It rose as he approacl^, and with strong 
wings 

Scalingthe upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 

His eyes pursued its fiight.— “ Thou hast a 
home, 

BeauUihl bird; thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy 
neck 

With thine, and welcome tbyreturn with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that 1 should linger here. 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more at¬ 
tuned 

To beauty, wasting these surpasring powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts ?” 

Just as he Btiishes his exclamation, 
he sees a little shallop floating near 
the shore, and a restless impulse urges 
him to embark, 

Ahd meet lone Death on the drear ocean’s 
waste; 

For well he knew tliat mighty Shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 

He sails liidBg in calm or storm, till 
the shalM ii flriven into a cavern in 
the “ cliffs of Caucasus.” It 

is scart^ to be expected that his sub- 
monipc voyage should be very dis- 
tinqlai^ described, and we lose sight of 
Ali&or and his pinnace, in dark and 
bolHng caverns, till we joyfblly hail 
his fortunate reappearance. 


A wandering stream of wind, 
Breatlied from the west, has caught the ex¬ 
panded bail, 

And, lo! with gentle motion, between banka 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream, 
Beneath a woven grove it sails, and, hark! 
4l*he ghastly torrent mingles its far roar. 
With the breeze murmuring in the nuisical 
woods. 

Wharethe etabowering trees recede, and leave 
A hole space of green expanse, the cove 
Is closed' by meeting banks, whose yellow 
flowers 

For ever gaze on their own drooping eyes. 
Reflected in the crybtal calm. The wave 
Of the boat’s motion marred their pensile 
task, 

Which nought but vagrant bird, or wanton 
wind, 

Or falling spelar-grass, or their own decay 
Had e’er disturbed before. 

Here some mysterious influences 
seem breathed from the spirit of nature 
over Alastor’s soul, and its agitation 
to sink into a sort of melancholy calm. 
The following description, though ra¬ 
ther tOQ much laboured, in the unsatis¬ 
fied prodigality of opulent youth, is, 
beyond doubt, most highly poetical. 

The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnifi¬ 
cence 

A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge 
. caves, 

Scooped in the dark base of their aiiry rocks 
Mocldng its moans, respond androarfor ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated loaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet’s path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some 
bank, 

Her cradle, and bis sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms. 
Embraces tlie light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 
Dike clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and tlie acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless ser¬ 
pents, clothed 

In rainbow and in fire, the parasites. 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow 
around 

The gray trunks, and, as gamesome infants’ 
eyes, 

With gentle meanings, and most innocent 
wiles. 

Fold thdr beams round the hearts of those 
that love, 

These twine their tendrils with the wedded 
boughs 

Uniting their close union; tlie woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark blue lightof day. 
And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 
As sliapcs in the weird clouds. Soft mossy 
Lawns 
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Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed 
with blooms 

Minute yet beautiful. One darkest glen 
Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined 
with jasmine, 

A soul-dibsolving odour, to invite 
I'o some more lovely mystery. Through 
the dcll, 

Silence and 1’wilight here, twin-sisters^eep 
'J'hcir noonday watch, and sail among 'the 
siiades. 

Like vaix>rous shapes lialf seen ; beyond, a 
well, 

Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent 
wave, 

images all the woven boughs above, 

And each depending leaf, and every speck 
< »i' azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
Nor auglit else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of 
noon. 

In this sublime solitude, his worn- 
out being is felt to be interfused with 
tliat of nature itself, and, at the same 
time, there blends with his dying de- 
ligiit a jirofound remembrance of that 
momentary vision that flashed upon 
his soul, and filled his longing heart, 
in the Vale of Cashmire. 

—When his regard 

Was raised by intense penstvencss,—two 
eyes. 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of 
thought. 

And seemed with their ^rene and azure 
smiles 

To beckon him. 

He now feels the dark approaching 
consciousness of death—and we think 
the following address to a stream, on 
whose banks the youth is lying, con- 
tiius a wild, and solemn, and mysteri¬ 
ous foreboding of dissolution. 

O stream ! 

Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whiihcr do thy mysterious waters tend ? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome still¬ 
ness, 

Thy dazzling wavEs, thy loud and hollow 
gttlphs, 

Thy scarchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me : and tlie wide 
sky. 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
Contains thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reside, 
when strctclicd 

Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs sliall 
waste 

1’ the passing wind ! 


The l>cauty of tlic woods seems now 
to decay, and tlurc is a gradual but 
ghastly change all around, which is 
described by a very fine image. 

For, as fast years flow away, 
Tile smooth brow gathers, and the hair 
grows thin 

And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbsso from his 
steps 

Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful 
shade 

Of the green groves, with all their odorous 
winds 

And musical motions. 

The stream, oxi whose banks he 
strays, leads him into a dreadful land, 
where all is wrapped in the dimness 
and thunder of fear ; but the pilgrim's 
drOary travel ends in peace. For, 

One silent nook 

Was there. Even on Uie edge of that vast 
mountain. 

Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks. 

It overlooked in its .serenity 
The dark earth, and the bending vault of 
stars. 

Soon as his feet fall on the thresh¬ 
old of this green recess, the wanderer 
feels that his last hour is come. There 
is scarcely any part of the Poem which 
does not partake of a character of ex- 
travaganccr-and probably many of our 
readers may have felt tliis to be the 
case in our extracts, even more than 
ourselves. Be this as it may, we can¬ 
not but think that tliere is great sub¬ 
limity in the death scene. 

He did place 

Bis pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Htclined his languid head, his limbs did rest. 
Diffused and motionless on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasmand thus he lay. 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and 
despair. 

The torturers, slept; nd t^rtal pain or fear 
Marred his repose; the influxes of sense, 

• And his own being unalloyed by pain, 

Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing 
there 

At peace, imd faintly smiling:—Iiislast sight 
Was the great moon, which o'er the western 
line 

Of the wide worldlier mighty horn suspended, 
With whose dun beams inwoven ^rkness 
seemed 

To mingle. Now upon the jaggec ills * 
It rests, and still as tlic divided frau. 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s bu >d. 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler stills 
And when two lesscmiig points of light alone 
Gleamed thro’the darkness,the alternate gasp 
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Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
Tiie st^^ate uight:—till the minutest ray 
Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his 
heart 

It paused—it flattered. But when heaven 
remained. 

Utterly black, the murky shades involved 
An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 
Even as a vapour fed with golden beama 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wondurous frame—* 
No sense, no motion, no divinity— 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 
The breatli of heaven did wander—a bnglit 
stream 

Once fed with many-voiced waves—a dream 
Of youth, which night and time have 
quenched for ever, 

Still, dark, and dry, and ui^membered now. 

Several of the smaller poems con¬ 
tain beauties of no otdinary kind— 
but they are almost all liable to the 
charge of vagueness gpd obscurity.— 
Mr Shelley's imaginadeJn is enanmur- 
ed of dreams of deatli; and he loves 

to strike his harp among the tenths. 

1 

There is no Work, nor I>eVlC^, nor Knowledge, 
nor Wisdom, in the Urave, wluther thou goe^ 

BcdeniaHea, 

The pale, the cold, and the nfoony smUe 
Which tlie meteor beam of it starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea-'girt isle, 

Kre the dawning of morn’s undoubted 
light, 

Is the flame of life so flckle and wait 
That flits round our steps tUl their strengtli 
is gone. 

O man ! hold thee on in courage^of soul 
Through llie stormy shades of diy world¬ 
ly way. 

And the billows of cloud that around th^ 
roll 

Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 
Where and heaven ahfdl leave diec free 
To the universe of destiny. ^ 

This world is the nurse of all we know, 

This world is tBe itiother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To H brain uncncompassed with'nerves of 
steel; 

When all that we know, or feel, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 

The secret things of tlie grave are there, 
Where all hut this frame must surely be, 
Though the fine-wrought eye and the won¬ 
drous ear 

No longer will live to hear or to see 
All that is great and all dial is strange 
In the boundless realm of unemling change. 

Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death ? 
Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 
Who painteth the shadows tliat are beneath 
The wide-winding caves of the peopled 
tomb I 


Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the fears and the love for that which 
we see ? 

There breathes over the following 
scene, a spirit of deep, solemn, and 
mournful repose. 

A, SUMMER-EVE NINO CHURCIl-YAlin, 

Lcchladc, Glouci'^iershhe. 

The ^md has swept from the wide atmos¬ 
phere 

Each vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 
And pallid evening twines its beaming h<tir 
In duskier braids around tl\c languid eyes 
of day: 

Silence and twilight, unbeluved of men. 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest 
glen. 

They breathe their spells towards depart- 
ingdajr. 

Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea; 
Light, sound, and motion own the potent 
sway, 

Ke^nding to the charm with its own mys¬ 
tery. 

The winds are still, or the dry church-towcr 
grass 

Enows not their gentle motions as they pass. 

Thou too,.aerial Tile ! whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of lire, 
Obeyest in sUenee their sweet solerpn spells. 
Clothing in hues of heaven thy dim and dis¬ 
tant spire. 

Around whose lessening and invisible heigiit 
Gather among the stars the cloads of night. 

The dead are sleeping in their sepulthres : 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling 
sound 

Half sense, half thought, among the dark¬ 
ness stirs, i 

Breathed from their wormy beds all living 
things around, 

And mingling witli the still night and mute 
sky 

Its awful hush is felt inaudibly. 

Thus solemnized and softened, death is 
mild 

And terrorless as this serenest night: 

Here could I hope, like some enquiring 
cliild 

Sporting on graves, that death did hide from 
human sight 

Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did 
keep. 

Long as our extracts have been, we 
must find room for one more, from a 
strange and unintelligible fragment of 
a poem, entitled “ The Daemon ol’tli/) 
World." It is exceedingly beautiful. 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep ! 

One pale as yonder wan and horned moon, 

Witli lips of lurid blue, 

1 
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The other gloiring like Hie vital tnom^ 
When throned on ocean’s wave 
It breathes over the world : 

Yet both so passing strange and wonderful 1 
Hath then the iron-sceptered Skeleton, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres. 

To the hell dogs that couch beneath his 
throne 

Cast that fair prey? Must that divinest 
form, ^ ^ 

Which love and admiration cannot,view 
Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 
Steal like dark streams along a Held of snow. 
Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 
In light of some sublimest mind, decay ? 

Nor putrefaction’s breath 
Leave aught of this pure spectacle 
But loathsomeness and ruin ?— 

Spiire aught but a dark theme. 

On which the lightest heart might moralise ? 
Or is it but that downy-winged slumbers 
Have charmed their nurse coy Silence neat 
her lids 

To watch their own repose ? 

W'ill they, when morning’s beam 
Flows through those wells of light, 

Seek far from noise and day some western 
cave, 

W^here woods and streams with soft and 
pausing winds 

A lulling murmur weave ?-«• 

lanthe doth not sleep 

The dreamless sleep of death : 

Nor in her moonlight chamber silently 
Doth Henry hear her regular pulses throb, 
Or mark her delicate check 
With interchange of hues mock the broad 
moon, 

Outwatching weary night. 

Without assured reward- 
Her dewy eyes are closed; 

On their translucent lids, whose texture fine* 
Scarce liides the dark blue orbs that bum 
below 

With unapparent fire. 

The baby Sleep is pillowed ; 

Hei golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 

Twining like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 

We beg leave, in conclusion, to say 
a few words about the treatment whidi 
]\Tr Shelley has, in his poetical charac¬ 
ter, received from the public. By our 
periodical critics he has either been en¬ 
tirely overlooked, or sliglitingly^ notio- 
ixJ, or grossly abusul. There js not so 
much to find fault with in tlje mere 
silence of critics; but we do not hesi¬ 
tate to say, with all due respect for the 
general clniracter of that journal, that 
Air Shelley has been infamously and 
stupidly treated in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view. His Reviewer tlierc, wlioever 
he Ls, docs not shew • himself a man 
of such lofty principles as to en¬ 
title him to ride the high horse in com- 
Vou VI, 


pany with the author of the Revolt of 
Islam. And when one compares tlie 
vis inertise of his motionless prose with 
the eagle-winged raptures*' of Mr 
Shelley’s poetry, one docs not think 
indeed of Satan reproving Sin, but one 
does think, we will say it in plain 
words and without a figwe, of a dunce 
rating a man of genius. If that critic 
, does not know that Mr Shelley is a 
poet, almost in the very highest sense 
of that mysterious word, then, we ap¬ 
peal to, kll those whom we have ena¬ 
bled to judge for themselves, if he be 
not unfit to speak of poetry before the 
people of England. If he does know 
that Mr Shelley is a greUt poet, what 
manner of man is he who, with such 
coftviction, brings himself, with the 
utmost difficulty, to admit chat there is 
any beauty at all in Mr Shelley’s writ¬ 
ings, and is hap^y to pass that admis¬ 
sion off with an accidental and nig¬ 
gardly phrase of vague and valueless 
commendation. This is manifest and 
mean—glaring and gross injustice on 
the patt of a man who comes forward 
as the champion of morality, truth, 
faith, and religion. This is being 
guilty of one of the very worst 
charges of which he accuses another; 
nor will any man who loves and hon¬ 
ours genius, even though that genius 
may have occasionally sufiered itself to 
be both stained and led astray, think 
but with contempt and indignation and 
scorn of a critic who, while he pre¬ 
tends to wield the weapons of honour, 
virtue, and truth, yet clothes himself 
in the armour of deceit, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood. He exults to calumniate 
Mr Shelly’s moral character, but he 
fears to acknowledge his genius. And 
therefore do we, as the sincere though 
sometimes sorrowing friends of Air 
Shelley, scruple not to sfty, even though 
it may expose us to the charge of pei*- 
sonality froih those from whom alone 
such a charge could at all affect our 
minds, that the critic shews himself* 
by such conduct as far inferior to Mr 
Shelley as a man of worth, ns the lan¬ 
guage in which he utters his falsehood 
and uncharitablcness slicws liim to he 
inferior as a man of intellect. 

In the present state of public feel¬ 
ing, with regard to poets and poetry, 
a critic cannot attempt to defraud a 
poet of his fame, without paying the 
penalty cither of his ignorance or his 
injustice. So long avS he confines the 
expression of liis envy or stupidity io 

U 
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works of moderate or doubtful merit, 
he may escape punishment; but if he 
dare to insult the spirit of England by 
contumelious and scornful treatment 
of any one of her gifted sons, that con¬ 
tumely and tliat scorn will most cer¬ 
tainly be dung back upon himself, till 
he be made Ho shrink and to sMver 
beneath the load. It is not in the 
power of all the critics alive to blind 
one true lover of poetry to the splen¬ 
dour of Mr Shelley*s genius-^-and 'the 
reader who, from mere curiosity, 
should turn to the Revolt of “Islam 
to see what sort of trash it was that 
so moved the wrath and the spleen and 
tile scorn of the Reviewer, would soon 
feel, that to understand greatness 
of the poet, and thevlittleness of Ins 
trfiulucer, nothing more was necessary 
than to recite to his delighted sen^ any 
six successive stanzas 'of that poem, so 
full of music, imagination, intellect, 
and passion. We care comparatively 
little for injustice offered to one mov¬ 
ing majestic®! in the broad day of fame 
—it is the injustice done to the great, 
while their gteatnesk is unknown or 
misundexsto^ that a generous nature 

most abhors, in as niuch as it secihs 
# 

more basely wicked to wish that genius 
might never lift its head, than to envy 
the glory witli which it is encircled. 

There is, we firmly believe, a strong 
love of genius in the people of this 
country, and they ore willing to par¬ 
don to its possessor much extrava¬ 
gance and error—nay, even more seri¬ 
ous transgressions. Let both Mr 
Shelley and liis critic think of that— 
let it encourage the one to walk on¬ 
wards to his bright destiny, without 
turning into dark or doubtful or wick¬ 
ed ways—let it teach the other to feel 
a ])ropcr sense of his own insignifi¬ 
cance, and to be ashamed, it\ the midst 
of his own weaknesses aiid deficiencies 
and meannesses, to aggravate the faults 


of the highly-gifted, and to gloat witl? 
a sinful satisfaction on the real or ima¬ 
ginary debasement of genius and in¬ 
tellect. 

And here we ought, perhaps, to 
stop. But the Reviewer has dealt out 
a number of dark and oracular denuti- 
ciations against the Poet, which the 
can know nothing about, except 
that tliuy imply a charge’of immorali¬ 
ty and wickedness. Let him speak 
out plainly, or let him liold his tongue. 
There are many wicked and foolish 
things in Mr Shelley's creed, and wo 
have npt hitherto scrupled, nor shall 
we henceforth scruple to expose that 
wickedness and that folly. But wo 
do not think that he believes bis own 
creed—at least, that he believes it fully 
and to utter conviction—and wc doubt 
not but the scales will yet all fall iVoua 
his eyes. The Reviewer, liowe\cT, 
with a face of most laughable horror, 
accuses Mr Shelly in the same breath 
of some nameless act of atrocity, and 
of haring been rusticated, or expelled, 
or warned to go away from the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford ! He seems to sliuddot 
with the satae holy fear at the viola¬ 
tion of the laws of morality and the 
breaking of college rules. He iorget-j 
that in the world men do not wear 
caps and gowns as at Oriel or Exeter. 
He preaches not like Paul—^but like a 
Proctor. ' 

Once more, then wc bid Mr Shelley 
farewell. Let him come forth from 
the eternal city, ivliert*, we uiuler- 
stand, he has been sojourning,—in hi', 
strength, d)iiquering and to (rouquer 
Lot his soul Avatch liis soul, and listen 
to tile voice of its own noble natun— 
and there is no doubt that tlie future 
will make amends tor the ]>ast, what¬ 
ever its errors may have been—and 
that the Poe! may yet be good, great. 
4 ik 1 happy. 


Kcrti^r CANOlOTi; liV CilARLKS LI.O.AU. 


An age which, like the present, has 
produced several great poets, must be 
f^, of the spirit of poetry. Scott, 
iferdsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 

t mpbell, und Byron, arc men dis- 
guished above their contemporaries 
only by an excess of that power, in 
wliieh many thousands participate. 
Their thoughts arc not lieautiful and 


solitary fiowcrsbreatliingin a desert— 
but ar^; only cousjjicuous among other 
products of the soil of England, by 
their richer bloom, and tlieir tiner 
fragrancc. The whole of oiir w’orthy 
literature is now pregnant with ima¬ 
gination and passion. 'I'lierc seems to 
be at present a mingling and inter¬ 
fusing of ihtf tlKmgh^^, scnliincnts 
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This is tlie very age of wonders; so 
not to be outdone by any of our con¬ 
temporaries, we propose now doing a 
truly wonderful thing—namely, in 
good earnest to laud a production of 
Mr licigh Hunt's- That ingenious 
)>crson has got frequent triininings 
from gruff old General lieard/' all 
of winch, we verily believe, were in¬ 
tended for his good—and during the 
absence of the General from this coun¬ 
try, (he is now at Vienna with Lord 
Byron and Mr Moore) it gives us 
pleasure to notify the amendment both 
in morals and manners of his protc- 
g(^e. Our present Number, too, will 
appear in London on New Year’s 
Day—and we cannot sufler a single 
snarl to disturb, on that auspicious 
morning, the serenity of our metropo¬ 
litan subscribers. Mr Hunt, we un¬ 
derstand, does not take in our Maga¬ 
zine, but he generally contrives to get 
a peep at it at our friend Ollier s or 
elsewhere, and whatever he may 
sometimes hint to the contrary in the 
Ex»xminer, lie knows very well that it 
is the very best ALtgazine he ever saw 
or can hope to see in tliis lyorld. Sto¬ 
len pleasures are sweet, ao aix smug¬ 
gled goods—and we cannot help envy¬ 
ing Air Hunt those secret snatches of 
delight which once a mouth he en¬ 
joys within the slicets of our Miscel¬ 
lany. We think we see him left a- 
lone with it in a room for a few mo¬ 
ments, He ogles it—he leers upon it 
—he “ siddles” up to it with deep and 
burning blushes, like a turkey-cock 
at a bit of scarlet—he encircles it a¬ 


gain and again in rotatory and amatory 
motion—^lill at last he bounces ui>ou 
it, and rifles all its sweetness. Afraid 
of being seen by mortal eye, be then 

flings it like a noisome weed away," 
hurries to Hampstead—and when city 
and suburbs are al) ringing with her 
praises—Mr Hunt alone, false and 
faithless ingrate, (is there no juniish- 
ment on earth for perjured lovers?) 
slights the peerless beauty of the North. 

All this is exceedingly absurd—but 
we are of a truly forgiving disposition, 
and cheerfully pardon all Mr Hunt’s 
manifold transgressions against our¬ 
selves. His other sins of immorality, 
sedition, and impiety, we leave for 
the present to those dread twins, at- 
MORSE and rei'entance. 

But now for the Literary Pocket- 
Book. Many people are in the habit 
t)f jotting down little memoranda of 
their daily thoughts, occurrences, and 
engagements—some on the backs of 
calling cards—and someon scraps of let¬ 
ters—while the wiser part of mankind 
carry about on their persons, for that 
especial purpose, a little natty clasped 
!24mo, something about the bulk and 
shape of a medium Vhig snuff-box. V or 
our own parts we do not now venture on 
such sort of autobiography. There is 
somethingvery fearfulin thethoughtof 
losing the. table of contents of one’s 
brain for a whole year. To drop such 
a synopsis into a lake or the sea, would 
be all very well, for it would amuse 
Neptune and the mermaids—but we 
could not suspect and live, that it had 
been picked up by some old fierce tab- 
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by—«ome greedy gossip of threescore 
—who would introduce it to the 
shrivelled sisterhood with the second 
cup of tea^ and reads aloud, in a 
sour voice, choice passages, with a 
direful caterwauling accompaniment. 

Where waft the vile vretch on 
Thursday night ?" What can the 
fulsome fellow mean by ^ past 9. 
Di; I-u : call on M. S. 3 pair of stairs 
—left hand—knocker—Mrs L.—brass 
plate—Little’s Po; llimini—Play Tick: 
oysters—Mull: P Suppose that 
our diary should fall into the hands 
of some popular preacher. What com* 
fort could there be in sitting in church 
to hear Sunday after Sunday the most 
pointed allusions made to the most se¬ 
cret transactions of our lives ? What 
if the Rev. Mr Terrot,* for example, 
should all at once hnd himself in pos¬ 
session of the whole annual ihcome of 
the brain of the Editor of this Maga¬ 
zine ? A twenty thousand pound prize 
in the lottery would be nothing to such 
a treasure. He would huddle it into 
liis bosom—he would sleep with it 
below his pillow—he would rise at 
midnight and gloat over it by rush¬ 
light—scraps of it would slip into his 
sermons—it would colour the whole 
style of his epistolary correspondence 
—he would throw aside for ever his 

Common Sense” — he would set 
Constable’s Magazines on fire. 

In shorti we should feel as useless 
and unhappy, with such a diary in our 
pocket, as a country gentleman in the 
pit of Drury Lane with bills to a vast 
amount. Our uneasiness would in¬ 
crease from day to day. We could* 
endure the month of January^—in 
h'cbruary our trepidation would be 
visible to our friends?—in March, our 
looks- would be wild—April \vouId see 
us in sore distress—ip May we would 
make^ a desperate effort to get rid of 
the cause of our distemper—and in 
June we would tod our Literary 
^'ocket-Book to slumber for ever in 
fblivion, with seventeen pamphlets of 
?Tatnes Grahame, and one old snoring 
number of ray grandmother's Review. 

The truth is, that we have such 
good memories we do not require me¬ 
moranda. We absolutely forget «o- 
Will the public believe us 


CDec. 

when we say, that we recollect more 
than one sentence of Maevey Napier’s 
Essay on Lord Bacon ? We offer to 
bet fifty pounds that we commit to 
memory, in three days, the leading 
article in Colburn’s last Magazine, 
without omitting a single word of bad 
grammar ! We will undertake three 
pages of Johnny Keates’ Endymion 
within the week—and that Julius 
Csesar Scaliger may for ever hide his 
head, we offer to bet a series of Black¬ 
wood against a series of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review (immense odds), that 
we commit to memory, in a single af¬ 
ternoon, that part of Mr Brougham’s 
very statesman-like speech on the sharp¬ 
ening of the swords of the Manchester 
yeomanry! One human being alone 
has ever triumphed over the power of 
our memory, and that is Sir Robert 
Wilson. A speech of his is beyond 
retention. At the very moment that 
we think we have him, away go his 
words like shelving sand on every 
side, and all is lost, * We know not 
what thi% elusive quality of his elo¬ 
quence can be, but we grant tliat to 
him it is invaluable. One speech may 
serve him all his life;—a hundred 
times delivered, still seems it to be a 
maiden speech. Alas! it is all the 
while an old battered oration out of 
all kceping- 

We therefore—that is Editor and 
Contributor^—have no need of me¬ 
moranda ; but all people are not Edi¬ 
tors and Contributors—(though at the 
same time we believe ip this literary 
ago that the greater part of mankind 
are in that predicament)—and for such 
as are not, Mr Leigh Hunt’s Literary 
Tocket-Book is a very clever and cun¬ 
ning contrivance. A common alman¬ 
ack is , most shockingly vulgar, and 
canpot be worn by a gentleman in the 
evening- But JJterary Pocket- 
Book, though a sort of almanack, is 
quite dressy-looking with its scarlet 
coat, and when you unbutton it, it 
exhibits a white waistcoat and clean 
lin'en. We w'ear one ourselves, mere¬ 
ly for shew,—and have detected our¬ 
selves more than once, in our fine ab¬ 
sent way, tapping it, as if it were our 
gold snuff-box. It is the intention of 
the proprietors to publish one annually. 


Liierarif FvektUBtiuk. 


This bold young gentleman has lately entered the lists against the whole of the 
fiterary and theological world. . Wn hope he may have the luck to be carried off the field 
in* tolerably whole skin ; but the odds arc at present rather against him—rcr6, 
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That for 19X9 contains upwards of a 
hundred ruled pages, for autobiography 
and dinner-notices; and about as many ■ 
more of letter-press, the contents of 
which are as follows. 

Introduction.—Calendar of nature.— 
Diary, &.C.—Chronological list of eminent 
persons in letters, philosophy, and the ?.rts, 
from the most remote aras.—Living au¬ 
thors, native and foreign.—Living asfists, 
native and foreign—Living musicians, na¬ 
tive and foreign.—Musical performers and 
teachers, with their addresses—Inn^B of court, 
—Universities.—hWndation schools.—Li¬ 
terary, philosophical, and philanthropic in¬ 
stitutions—Medical lecturers.—Theatres.— 
Performers at the principal tiieatres—Kx- 
hibitions.—Private collections of pictures in 
London—l*rint and plaster-cast shops— 
Booksellers and publishers.—Foreign book¬ 
sellers.—Circulating libraries and reading 
rooms.—New bobks—Teachcrp of lan¬ 
guages.—Anecdotes—Extracts, dco—Ori¬ 
ginal poetry.—Law and University terms— 
London bankers.—Hackney-coach fares— 
Rates of waterseii—Value of money.—* 
Stamps. 

These are very judicious lists—useful 
to Londoners, and to folks visiting 
London, and interesting even to poor 
provincial wights who have no hope of 
ever seeing St Paul's or St Peter's.— 
But we must make some extracts from 
the prose and the poetry. The Ca¬ 
lendar of Nature,” which is evidently 
by Mr Leigh Hunt, is like all his 
writings, extremely alfcpted and Cock- 
neyish—but often very lively and de¬ 
scriptive. He takes hold of the months, 
makes them sit down, and paints their 
portraits; and good strong staring like- 
iiessee they are. They are all, rather 
jaunty,to use Mr Hunt's darling 
phrase, and have too much of a con¬ 
scious and madc-up expression of face, 
as if they felt they were sitting for their 
pictures. He ha.s, however, in general, 
caught their characters very cleverly— 
and not only is IMay in no danger of 
being mistaken for December, but those 
two freezing gentlemen, January and 
February, as well as March and April, 
though with a close family rcselU- 
bknee, do nevertheless, on Mr Hunt's 
canvaJ^s, a$ in nature, exhibit also a 
family disagreement. We quote, with 
much jdeasure, the picture of January, 
as a very favourable Kpecimen of Mr 
Hunt's power a.s a painter. 

“ January is so called from the Latin 
god Janus, the door-keeper of heaven, and 
presider over peace,—probably, because the 
earth is at leisure in this montli, as well as 
fioin its being the gate of the year. The 
Ureek months were named after different 


festivals in honour of the gods, as the pre* 
sent one, for instance, Anthesterion, or the 
Flowery,—from the quantity of flowers dis¬ 
played at the festival of Bacchus. 

“ The modem use of ancient terms on 
occasions of this kind, producca some n-i 
musingjinconsistencies, especially among the 
Celtic nations. Ti)m, in oiu House of 
Commons, ther^diall be a call 6f the mem¬ 
bers for Wednesday, or the day of the (io^ 
tliic deity Woden, which their Journal 
translates into Dies Martis, or tiie day of 
the Roman deity Mars; and this day of 
Gothic and Roman divinity-ship is com¬ 
menced with the reading of Christian 
prayers. 

January is the coldest month of the 
year, the winter having now &trengthene<l 
by continuance- To those, however, who 
cultivate their health and imaginations, life 
has always enjoyments, and nature is full of 
beauties. *llie frOst sets our victorious fire¬ 
sides sparkling; and with our feet upon a 
good warm rug, we may either doubly en¬ 
joy the company of friends, or get into sum¬ 
mer landscapes in out books, or sit and iiear 

The Excluded tempest idly rave ainn^. 

.* Thfwinin. 

Our wisesUancestors,—those* of Shak- 
speare’s time,—who understood most things 
better tlian wc, and whom we begin to 
understand better than any of their posterity, 
—knew how to take the roughly kind hint 
of nature, and kept up their Christmas fes¬ 
tivities through the whole of this montlif 
They got a little and enjoyed every thing, 
instead of getting every thing and enjoying 
a little. In the day tliey made leisure for 
healthy sport out of doors, and in the even¬ 
ing they were at their books and pastimes 
within. 

“ Even to observe nature is to enjoy her. 
He is intinitcly mistaken, who thinks tliere 
IS notliing worth seeing in winter time out 
of doors, because the sun is not warm, and 
the streets arc muddy. Let him get, by 
dint of good exercise, out of tiic streets, and 
he shall And enough. In the warm neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns he niay still watch the 
field-fares, thrushes, and blackbirds; the 
titinous seeking its food through, the straw- 
thatch ; the red-wings, fieUl-fares, sky-larks, 
and tit-larks, upon the same errand, over 
wet meadows; the sparrows, and yellow- 
hammers, and chaffinches, still bwutiful 
though mute, gleaning from the straw and 
* chaff in farm-yards; and the ring-dove, al- 
w’ays poetical, coming for her meal to the 
ivy-berries. About rapid streams he may 
see the various habits and movements of 
herons, wood-cocks, wild-ducks, and other 
water-fowl, who are obliged to quit the fro¬ 
zen marshes to seek their food there. The 
red-breast comCs to the windows, and often 
into the house itself, tp be rewanled for itJj 
song, and for its far-famed ‘ |>ainful ’ obse# 
quit’s to the Children in the Wood. 

The fruits stiil in season, w'hich are 
the s.imc also for two nionllts more, arfi 
almonds, apples, chesnuts, pears and waU 
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nuts. In the gardens and liedges beautiful 
clours are stiU peeing for the that 
seeks them : among flowers,—the cydamen, 
hazel-wort, the crocus or saffron flofrer that 
died the garments of Aurora and Hymen, 
the j>€mwinkle, the polyanthus, vellow- 
Bcomte, Alpine alysson, anemone, heUebore, 
the fiery glow of the waU-fiower, the snow¬ 
drop, with its little tints of/green, and the 
primrose or rose of the prime :-- 4 unong 
trees and shrubs, the Glastonbury-thorn, 
whose fiouridiing at Christmas usm to be 
counted miraculous, laumstinus with its de¬ 
licate clumps of white, laureola pt spurge- 
laurel, pyracantha, arbutus or strawbex^r 
tree, a invourite witli Viigil, whidi looks 
like strawberries growing an a bay, and the 
alaternus, which Engli^men in gratitude 
should call the Evelyn, after that excellent 
rural patriot who first ^ had the honour,’ 
he says, * to bring it into use and notation 
in this kingdom, and propagated it from' 
Cornwall even to Cumberland.* Then, as 
to berries, what can be desired beyond the 
lioUy alone, which made this friend of Cowley 
burst out into a poetical rapture. * We 
still dress up both our churches and houses,' 
says he, * on ChrLtmaa and other f^ival 
. days, with its cheerful ^cen, and rutila?it 
berries. Is there under neaven a more glo¬ 
rious and refreshing object of the kind, than 
an impregnable hedge of about four himdred 
foot in length, nine foot high, add five in 
diameter, which I can now shew in my 
ruined gardens at Say*s Court (thanks to the 
Czar of Musco\7) at any time of die year, 
glittering with its armed and Varnished 
leaves, the taller standards at orderly dis- 
tanccs, blushing with their natural coral ?’ 

ilut what was tiiought enchantment in 
old times, may be practised now by every 
body who chuses to force flowers. These 
may he had all the winter-time, tliough they 
are best in every respect w'here tliey can be 
taken cure of in a green-house, or^ seen 
through a glass partitiorr at the end of a 
large room, as in some of the houses of the 
riclL The truth is, that many flowers in a 
room arc not wholesome, unless tliey can 
have air and light to enable them to give 
out properly tliat oxygen or vital air, which 
liiey exiiale in genial situations during the 
day-time. During the night, diey are al¬ 
ways unwholesome, as they throw gut hy¬ 
drogen and absorb the oxygen. And yet 
perhaps our excessively artificial and in-dOor 
habits, in helping to enervate us, render un¬ 
wholesome what would be otherwise percep¬ 
tible only as a pleasure* At aU events, a' 
few flowers on a shelf, such as li 3 nicmths 
and jonquils, can do no harm, and are very 
beautiful with their curling or down-looking 
buds, and their ivory roots seen through the 
water. The rest of the flowers that may. be 
forced in winter are lilacs, hlies of the val¬ 
ley (an exquisite intermixture of leaves and 
bims), mignonette or the little darling, 
pinks, ))olyanthus narcissus, roses, tulip\, 
and violets;—m fact, a wliole summer an¬ 


ticipated. It is worth adding, that artificial 
flowers were never, perhaps, so well made 
as they are now, and that they may be put 
in pots and passes like real ones, or hung up 
in wreaths and crowns over pictures, door¬ 
ways, or the middle of a pier, where they 
form at once a summer picture of their own, 
a memorial of classical times, and a beauU- 
ful contrast to the squareness of the com¬ 
partment. It was pleasantly said by some- 
tody ,*on seeing a rm rose after one of these 
manufactured ones,—.* Very lovely, indeed! 
It is almost iiie good as artificial.’ 

“ Those who cultivate "a few flowers for 
their particular amusement (we do not of 
course address ourselves to gardeners) should 
now occasionalty take in their best ronunai- 
luses, and protect their dioice earnations, 
hracinths, tmd tulips, with hoops, mats, or 
glasses. It* is time also, in mUd dry wea¬ 
ther, to plant ranunculuses, anemones, tu¬ 
lips, and bulbous flowers; and for early 
blowing, crocuses and snow-drops. The 
bulbous flowers in glasses within doors 
should have tlicir water kept clean ; and it 
is better for all flowers in a )^use to Imve as 
much light and sunshine as possible, which 
some of them seem absolutely to yearn and 
strain after. 

But the very frost itself is a world of 
|deasure and fairy beauty. Tlie snow dan¬ 
ces down inearth, tilling all the airy vacan¬ 
cy with a giddy whiteness; and minutely in¬ 
spected, every particle is a clirystal star, the 
delight perhaps of myriads of invisible eyes. 
The ice (hereafter destined to ‘ temper dul¬ 
cet creams ’ for us in the heat of summer) 
aflbrda a new.and rare pastime for tlic skai- 
ter, almost next to flying; or suddenly suc¬ 
ceeding to rain, strikes the trees and (he 
grasses info silver. But wliat can he more 
delicately beautiful than tlie spectacle which 
sometimes salutes the eye at the breakfast- 
room window, occasitmed by the hoar-frost 
or frozen dew ? If a jeweller had come to 
dress every plant over night to surprise an 
Eastern sultan, he could not proihice any 
thing like Uie * pearly drops,' or the ‘ sil¬ 
very plumage.’ An ordinary bed of greens, 
to those who arc not at the mercy of their 
own vulgar associations, will sometiinch lool 
like crisp and cornigated emerald, powdered 
with diamonds. 

“ Under tlie apimn nt coldnesRof thesnow, 
tlie l^^baceous plants, wlnrli die down to 
. the ro(tt in autumn, lie nourishing their 
shoots tor tlie spring. Not is much done 
by the animal creation, man inrliuied, 
during tliis period. Many birds and rep¬ 
tiles make a long night-tune of tlie hard 
season, and are awake only in !iiur wea¬ 
ther. Tlie domestic cattle are h.dgcd 
ill rile hoinestciul. The fanner lojm autl 
cuts limber, mends thorn hedges, ami dnws 
manure to his helds. Many trades, espe- 
eially tiiose connertwi with water, are a( 
stand during tlie fixist. , Tlie thresher's 
time I.-- the merriest as w'cJJ as most in- 
diUiK.iis, for he works awav bis Hail in 
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the bam. In the merrier days of our an¬ 
cestors, it was customary for every vUla^ 
and town-hall to' have its great top, which 
the poorer inhabitants em^ated each otiicr 
in lashing, a practice well worth revivuL 
For those of the wealthier classes, who 
can afford leisure (and all could if they 
were wise), walking or riding, according 
as tile surface of the earth permits, is so 
mucii healthy wine to the blood. A^ood 
dinner, well earned, will then do no harm; 
and tlien again the long snug evening re¬ 
turns, with the “ sopha wheeled round,” 
and die ‘‘ curtains” down; or balls and 
llteatres invite tliem to hurry betwixt house 
and housc^the one sending tliem ^ith per¬ 
fect digestion to sleep, or the other help¬ 
ing to zcinind them of the common rights 
of humanity, a lesson now peculiarly sea¬ 
sonable. If the fa’rm^ thinks it his duty, 
as well as liis interest, to take care of his 
very cattle, and see them well housed, how 
much more incumbent is it upon the ridi 
to look after tlieir poor fellow.creaturcs, 
and sec what can be done to secure them 
the common necessaries of meat, dothes, 
and fire.” Let those who give no pleasure 
be assured, that tlieir toils and possessions are 
in vain, for they can receive none 
and least of all from Nature, notwit^tand- 
mg her ever-ready and exuberant treasures. 

The ])oetry is by Mr Hunt, Sir 
Shelly, Mr Cornwallj and (ni fallor) 
by Mr Koates. Mr Hunt’s contribu¬ 
tions are cntitletl Power and Gen¬ 
tleness,” and “ The Summer of 1818,” 
The fiist has some picturesque lines in 
it, but is unendurably Cockueyish, and 
at times unintelligible to the exist¬ 
ing race of man ; as, for example, * 

Eagles on their rocks 

Witii straining feet, and that /lercc mouth and drear, 
AnHn eriug ihe strain with downward drag austere. 

Does the last of these lines describe 
the Spread Eagle Coach going down 
htU with the wheel locked? “ Sum¬ 
mer in 1818,” is, on the whole, really 
amiable and pretty—though there is 
something risible in the poet's mouth 
watering at the future dessert of 
plums and pears—and his flirtation 
in the garden ho^ something about it 
rather Miss-JIolIy-ish. Here it is. 

THE ST^MMEll OF 1818. 

The moiuhs we us«d to rtvid of 
Aic p<mic lo IIS 
With suPDirn'ss #(nd siimiinen'; 

Ami > .ii v d<. lights of».uM; , 

The la. K i** ui>» and »lon|l, 

Kast ami wist I no eioud. 

1 h<‘ Utius .iri' full of lost's, 

'I’ho il( lil. are CTass\ det'p; 

Till' k'ahncsf) ana dimctiiuss 
like tine ahund int hoii;); 

TIk‘ balmy hloHi'.om-hreallmif’ Jiir«; 

.Smell ol lulureplums .niij peai.s. 

The suiisliiiic at oiir ^saKing 
Is stiM louud M.nhu;» ; 

W'uli beiiMiiignesh and faiucstnos. 

Like some bcloM'd eye ; 

And all t)ie day it Mvms lo take 
Delighi ill being bruml awake. 


The loa-scs in the garth nt * . 

Shew iorlh their heads of hotr. 

With n>Mjics.4 and UghUomencbs 
A chasing here and^herc*; 

And then they’ll hear the birds. aiid%tind. 

And shade then eyes witli lifted luind. 

And then again they’re off there. 

As if their lovers came. 

With giddiness and gladsomcncss, 

Like doves but newly tame; — 

Ah I light your cheeks at XaCurc. do, 

And draw the whole world after you. 

Two Sonnets, with the signature I,, 
we opine to be the property of the 
'' Muse’s Son of Promise,”—‘‘ two 
feats of Johnny Keates.” We cannot 
be mistaken of them. Whatever be 
the name of the supposed father— 
Tims or Tomkins—Johnny Keates 
gignated tliese^ sonnets. To each of 
^em we may say, 

“ Sleep image of thy Father, sleep my Hoy I** 

As we are anxious to bring tins 
young writer into notice, we quote his 
sonnets, 

THE HUMAX SEASOXS. 

Four scsisoii^ fill the mor'.uri* ofOiC u'ar; 

There arc four seasou:, lU the inuul i»t* in.in; 

He hah his lusty Spring, when fawev «.'Uar 
Takes in all beauty with an i\ihy sp.-n :• 

He has his Summer, whtn luxuriunhly 

Spring's bonled cud uf youUU'ul thought lu' lo\ es 
To ruminate, and b\ suenMieanung nigh 
llis^ncarrtt unto heaven; quiet coves 
IXU Boul has in its Autumn, whep his wings 
He furleth close; contented ^o to look 
On iriists in idleness—to let fair things 
*Pas 9 by imheerieil as a threshold brook. 

He has his WMnter too of jiale inisfealiirv'. 

Or else he would forego his mortal naliue. 


SOKKET TO AFLSA ROCK. 

Hearken, thou craggy ocean pvraniid! 

Cue juiswer fioin thy voice, the .sea fiiwls' 
screams 

When were thy shoulders mantled in huge 
streams } 

When, !rom the sun, was tin bro.id ibrehe.'id hid * 
Ilow' long is*t einee the michty )»o\vt'T bid 

Thee heave to any alecp lunn t.ii horn dreams i 
Sleep in the lap ot thunder or -..u’lheani*-, 
t)r when grey clouds are Uiy cold coverhd. 

Thou unswer’it not, for thou art dead asleep; 

Thy life is but two dcail ctcinities— 

The la^t in air, the former in the deep; 

» First with the whalet», last with the eagle-skies— 
Drown'd wast Uiou till an earthquake made thee 
steep, 

Another cannot wake Uiy giant size. 

I* 

The first of these compositions is 
very well—a comipon and liuckiioycd 
thought is illustrate<l in a llo^T'l and 
also natural manticr—and we tlunik 
Mr Keates for Ins sonnet. But who 
but himself could form a collocation 
of words to produce such portentous 
folly as in tlie second ? JVIistcr John 
Keates standing on \lic sea-shorc at 
Dunbar, without a neckcloth, accord¬ 
ing to custom of Cockaigne, and cross- 
t[uestioning the Craig of Ailsa ! 

“ Thou auswerost not for thou art dead a.^lei*i> 

This reminds us of an exclamation 
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in an ode lately submitted to our 
perusal by an ingenious and modest 
young man. in which/abont half way 
down, he exclaims, as if prophetically, 
KRADXiB aWake!” There is mucli 
smartness in the idea of two dead 
eternities.” An eternity especially, 
past with whales, is enough to make 
the stoutest reader blubber. Do not let 
John Keates think we dislike him. 
He is a young man of some poetry; 
but at present he has not more than 
about a dozen admirers,—Mr Leigh 
Hunt whom he feeds on the oil-cakes 
of flattery till he becomes flatulent 
of praise,-—Mr Bcnjdmin Haydon, 
who used to laugii at liim till that fa¬ 
mous sonnet—three engrossing clerks 
—and six or seven medical students, 
who chaunt portions of Endymiou as 
tjiey walk the hospitals, because ^he 
audior was once an apothecary.* We 
alone,like him and laugh at him, 
rie is at present a very amiable, silly, 
lisping, and pragmatical youn|j; gentle¬ 
man—but wc hope to cure him of all 
tliat—^and should have much pleasure 
in introducing hin; to our readers in a 
year or two speaking the language of 
this country, counting his Angers cor¬ 
rectly, an dcondescendingtoaheckcloth. 

M^hy should Leigh Hunt and John 
Keates have a higher opinion ofjthern- 
selves, than Barry Cornwall.^ One 
dramatic scene”—even the very 
tamest and most imitative of them all 
is worth both “ The two dead Eter¬ 
nities" of the Cockneys. We now 
charge Barry Cornwall, coram popu- 
io, with the following hymn to Diana. 
It is classical, without being pedantic. 

HYMN TO DIANA. 

Plan W'e seek thee in this tranquil hour; 

WV call thee by thy names of jiower; 
l.ucma ! {irtt~(tHat tender name divine, 
winch young and travail'd damca adore and feari)« 
C'iitld ot the dark-brow'd Proserpine I 
Star-crowned Dian ♦ Daughter of Jove 
Olympian ! Mother of blind Love ! 

|«w Cynthia ! Towered Cybelo! 

L^y of stainless cliastity! 

Bend low Ihy listening car. 

And smile upon us, now the long day's toil 
Beautiful qucoi! is'done. 

And from tne withering sun 

Save thou and ble»6 the perch’d and fainti^ soil; 

So may thy silver shafts ne^er miss their aim, 

But strike tlieMut of every bounding fawn; 

And not a nydHiof thmc e’er lose her fame 
By loiteringM&jsbcech«i glades; 
hr mantle half undrawn, 

Like hcaTk^itt^lenec, near the skirting i^hades 
Of forests, cloven satyrs lie 

ISioeping w-pl^|piward face, or piping musically. 

Oh 1 us Diau ! smile as thou 

Art at times to look upon 

Thy hoy, Endymiow, 

Whettciipm he slumbers on the mountain’s brow ; 
At)d no dntibt, not 

shall vrisli, on nights serene and 


To stay thy cor ujvmi llie lAlmos hill. 

Touch with a clouded hand thy ltx>k of light; 

Nor elemental blight 

Mar the rich beauties of thy hyacinthine hair. 

Queen of the tumbling floods! oh lend thine eaf 
To us who seek and praise Ihec hcre*^ 

—Fright not the Halcyon from her watery m*«t. 
When on the scaiccly-moving w'aves she sits 
Listening—sore dislrest 
Lest that the w inds, in sullen fits, 

Should come, and lift the curling seas on high 
—\'et, if the storm iktisi conic—^cn Dian ! tb<»i 
Scatty ^e billows from the Delphic shore. 

And bi^ the monsters of the deep go roar 
In those far foreign caves 
Sicilian, where the oecan raves 
For ever, (dug, ’tis Kdd, by giant rpen 
Beneath Pelorus* rugged promontory* I 

On thy white altar we 
Lavish in foiul idolatry* 

Herbs und Sweet flowei^ such as tlic summer uses: 
Sonic that iu whaateu Adds . 

Lift their red bolls amidst the goldcu gmu\ 

Some that the mol&t earth yii'hK 
Beneath the shadows of those pine trees high. 
Which, braudilng, shiHd tlic fai 'I'licssaUan 
plains 

From the fierce anger of Apollo’s eye— 

And some tiiat Delphic swauis 
Pluck by tile silver springs of Castaly—- 
nfet, there—thus it is said—the wanton Muses, 
Their dark and tanglcni locks aiiorumg. 

Lie stretch'd on groan slopes 'ncath the laurel 
boughs. 

Or weave sad garlands for their brows; 

And tlio* they shim ihte thro’ the livelong night. 
Bend their blue eyes before thcOod of morning. 
And with shouts his flrs.t return of light.—] 

Now iroi for e\ er hail, great Dian !—Thou, 
Before whose moony brow, 

’J'he rrdling planets ilic, or lose their flns. 

And all the bravery of Heaven rctiies- 

—There, Saturn dimly turns witiiin his ring, 

And. Jove looks |^e upon his burning tiirom*; 
There, the great ntinter-king 
Orion, mourns with watery' glare. 

The tarnish’d lustre ^ his biasing rone— 

Thou only through dlie blue and starry air. 

In unabated beauty rid’tit along, 

Comiionion'd by our song— 

Turn hither, then, thy ctear and stedfast smile. 

Tor grace our humble welcoming, 

Ana free the poet’s brain 
From all but that so fhmous p.un, 

Which sometimes, at the still midnight. 

Stirs his creative faticyings, while, 

(Charm’d by thy silver bghtl 
He strives, not vainly Qicr, lus sweetest song to 
sing. 

It would greatly amuse us, to meet 
in company together Johnny Keates 
and Percy Bysshe Shelly,—and as they 
are both friends of Mr Leigh Hunt, 
we do not despair of witnessing the 
conjunction of these planets on Haniji- 
stead Hill, when we visit London in 
spring. A bird of pitradise and a 
Friezeland fowl would not look more 
absurdly, on the same }>erch. Hear 
with what a deep voice of inspiration 
Shelly speaks, 

MARrAirNE''s DREAM. 

A paledrcam came to a Lady fair. 

And said, a boon, a biwn, I pray i 
1 know the secrets of the air. 

And things are lost in the glare of day. 

Which 1 can make the sleeping see. 

If tht7 Will put their trust m me. 

And thou shall know of things unknown, 

U tlioii will let me rest between 
The veiny lids, whose fringe is Uirowti 
Over thine eyes so dark and slicmi: 

And half in hone, and half in fright. 

The lady rtgaeti her eyes so bnghi. 
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same as in those venerable Establish¬ 
ments. 

It is not possible for any person to 
speak decidedly of the spirit’ with 
which such Institutions have hitherto 
been conducted, with respect to this 
very important part oftheir plan—for 
they are yet all in their infancy. But 
the very first question which a^>riend 
to such Institutions puts to h^self is, 
what ought to be the character of their 
public lecturers ? and then he looks 
around him, and judges for himseli^ 
whether or not that character be rea¬ 
lized in the persons elevated-*rfor it is 
a great elevation—to situations Of such 
high duties, and such sacred trust. 
On the spirit of those who fouiid and 
support such Institutions, wiU de^n^ 
that of the men whom they bring there 
to listen to; and if piirposes of worth 
and importance are undertaken with¬ 
out the spirit which is adequate to 
carry them into effect, the good cause 
itself will be injured and degraded 
with the public, and the higluobjects 
which they professed will cast some% 
thing of ridicule aiid scorn upon their 
failure. LtCt us consida* with ourselves 
for a little what should be the charac¬ 
ter, for example, of a Lecturer on po¬ 
etry andliteratureatsuch an Institution. 

The man who stands up to instruct 
his countrymen on such subjects—not. 
in books, which are open to all con¬ 
sideration—but by a public appoint¬ 
ment as a half-professor, ought espe¬ 
cially to be a sound teacher. His 
hearers are not, at least ought not, to 
be assembled to hear speculattons and 
fancies however acute and amusing— 
not to hear him, but to hear truth. 
He stands there <is a sort of literary 
represenbitive of his lettered country¬ 
men, Slid ought, therefore, to speak 
authentic knowledge and belief, chat 
which is held, and avouched, and a- 
vowe<l by literary and intellectual au¬ 
thorities. There is no necessity for 
his being a mere repeater; he will 
mark the strength and character of his 
own mind upon what he says, though 
he does not assume to make the sub¬ 
stance of it, and consents to speak the 
feelings and thoughts of a thousand 
minds as wise as bis own. The na¬ 
tional character of our literature im¬ 
periously demands this, a literature 
comprehending that spirit of thought, 
feeling, and moral sentiment, which 
makes it English, and England the 
better for it. Himself, his language, 
his opinions, must all be classical Eng- 
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lish. The land is ancient, calm, and 
good, and that which is of the land, 
which is old and hereditary, has the 
deep power of the land breathing in 
eyery^ word. Nothing, we conceive, 
can be so hurtful to the public mind 
os an innovating and rebelhous temper 
in literature, not ansing firom convic¬ 
tion of the intellect meditating on the 
grand sw^p of its past Course, but 
from a diseased love of novelty, or a 
base and mean love of reputation for 
originality and genius. !^ch a spint 
of hazarding and propagating para¬ 
doxes teaches, to all infect^ with it, 
dislike am} disregard for antiquities— 
presumption and self-confidence to the 
ignorant, whonfould fain attempt to 
think be^e they hpow, and to know 
before th^ fbel—^nd who, in the 
midst of their imagined independence 
of opiipon, are in truth the veriest 
' slaves dr other men," who impose upon 
them at will the fetters and the stripes 
of their own reckless and capricious 
' tyrantty.' The great feelings and 
Opinions of men are strong by their 
universality. That is evi^nce for, 
not against them. We arc not requir- 
^ to be all original inventors of 
thought. It is no dishonour or con¬ 
demnation of our opinions, that they 
are simply those of every body else; 
nor will any devout ahd ardent lover 
of truth, either in literature or morals, 
start back from principles or feelings, 
because their universal acknowledge¬ 
ment has deprived them of all air of 
originality, and because, while he pro- 
mul^tes them once more* to young 
minds, the world can give him credit 
only for the Iqve, the discernment, and 
the ennnciati% of what has been long . 
believed to be important, and will con¬ 
fer on him the praise only of being a 
wise expositor of wisdom. 

But the great and important ques¬ 
tion is, what kind of instruction can 
reasonably be expected to be commu¬ 
nicated, by even the very best teacher, 
to such an audience is gathered to¬ 
gether in the lecture-room of a hterary 
institution ? Jt cannot, we should 
think, be intellectual discipline to the 
mind on which future imj^tant sci¬ 
ence may be built upa What can be 
expectea from him ? That to, men 
whose occupations of life have been 
different from those of the studi¬ 
ous, men of active and intelligent 
minds, but unstored with philosophic 
knowledge, or the wealth of literature, 
he shoiud give—what.^ The know- 
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ledge they want ? That is utterly im¬ 
possible, from the very nature of his 
lectures, few, detached, and coming, 
in their own unassisted strength or 
w'eakness, into the midst of the |trdent 
avocations of life. But it will ^ said, 
they may shew people.what that know¬ 
ledge is—they may open up acces$, to 
it—they may give them a taste of the 
pleasures with which it is accompanied. 
And somethin^ of this they probably 
will do; buf i little consideration may, 
perhaps, serve to shew th^t it ca^nnot 
be to a great degree—certainly not to 
such a degree as to make amends for 
many evils that must spring out of. so 
very imperfect a niethoa*either of eom- 
municating l^nowledge CH* ii^iring the 
love of it, at Jeast in poetry or literatute. 

Tlie subject of lectures at sj^dh In¬ 
stitutions ^buld not .be the Works of 
imaginadoni^^ Are books Inaccessible ox 
rare ? Is it ^to make an English audi¬ 
ence acquainted with the contents of 
the volumes of ShakspWire or Miltmi, 
that they are to be lectured upon ? Why, 
it is probable that, of such an audi¬ 
ence, many have little poetical delight 
in those worl». It is probable, that 
with the works of many poets they 
are not acquainted at all, and that the 
poetry of Chaucer, and Spnser, and 
Fletcher, &c. may, .then, xbr the very 
first time, be* laid open to therm Is 
it, then, to dictate a taste to men, that 
such lectures are given ? If so, then 
we are led to inquire what is tfee real 
natural process by which the Works of 
imagination diffuse thbmselves among 
a. people, and establish their hold in 
their minds. They are propagated 
from one to. another b^delight. T4iey 
dre universally occ^^le, and are 
brought to the hand of all. It is true 
that works of great interest lie dor?' 
.mant among a people—and why? beV 
cause the pi^eent temper of their minds 
does not bear them. But the mind of 


But let us suppose that the lecturer 
is appointed to instruct and guide the 
public taste in poetry. And this, no 
doubt, is the .puipose seriously pro¬ 
posed—to cultivate taste—to preserve 
men's minds from running riot in de¬ 
light—to teach them bow to admire— 
to^ be wise in tlieir enjoyment. 'I’lie 
audience of such a lecturer is one wc 
shallstippose acquainted, but imper¬ 
fectly so, with poetry, so that his ob¬ 
ject is to chastise, to guide, to enlight¬ 
en a beginning taste. But this is to 
confound the nature and the uses of 
things. Nature herself instructs us 
in poetry, by taking strong hold on 
our imagination, by opening up our 
Ib&lings, by preparing and kindling 
our passions. Men are led into j>o- 
etry, as into all other courses of natu¬ 
ral delight, by the tenderness and 
powers of their own minds. The works 
of great poets are before them, as the 
fields, the woods, the rivers, the vales, 
and the mountains of their native land. 
If desire leads their steps abroad, de¬ 
light once finding them, will lead them 
cm, ■ They are iii'the midst of nature, 
and impressions arc^ showered upon 
their hearts, which deepen their de¬ 
sires, continually recurring upon them 
with finer and more ethereal oijoy- 
ment. It is because a man has inuH 
gination of his own, tliat, wha^l^e 
objects of imagination are preWKd 
to him, he knows and rejoices^ them. 
The processes of nature are fill sud¬ 
den and slow. Objects are pre.sente<l 
for the first time to the mind, and are 
received with impassioned transport, 
which never passes away ; or they a- 
waken a gentle pleasure, and still, with 
renewed, impression, the pleasure 
isgrows more vivid, till at last it infuses 
a vital delight through the whole frame 
of the souL. But .in either case, the 
principle of nature's operation is the 
same; it ia the natural actioti of the 


sofiietyscl^ges, and that which it de- object on the mind, and which takes 
-mands, it|Will bring forth. It will effect, because the mind has fuculUes 
call bttrirfvWrUcrs from the du^, as it ^ that answer to tlie object. Such is the 
will caB into ufe writers .th^ shall natural love of poetry. Upon some 
minister delight,^ If a man .docs minds it comes with rapture, from the 
know whftt te #6 pagei^:^ Mil- first work of true poetry that is openeil 
ma, it is becausenaiad does not to them ^onotheatf it gradually grows, 
desire |H^try. »it allJtho desires \m they are led on |rith increasing de- 

a man con have invmfthe ;ii^ight through succ^sive years. But 
cae raost easily and cheaply atoinie** ■ in none of these processes do we re- 
^ed and filierefore it would be cognize the artificial skill human 
mute idle to talk oi ^oundihgiectures ^ instruction. Means thch-e may be of 
iSi^etiy,^n the sole object of intro- engendering ti false seeming of the 
ny V to unaOauainted minds, love, and of producing an imitative 
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taste. But this is tbe growth of tlie 
genuine native love, which' may be 
wiki and «rring to be sure, though, as 
'we conceive, no more to be set right 
than produced by men lecturing upon 
it—for the only kind of cure lies in 
all instruction, in every association 
that teachesself-suspicioH, self-govern¬ 
ment, and sobriety^iof mind**-^in dlort^ 
in all mental discipline. - 

We may, in farther' prosecution or 
this view of the subject, remark, that 
instruction in poetry must be in-* 
tended either to impart a taste for 
poetry, or to correct it. Now, as to 
giving, implanting, difTising, a taste 
for poetry,—such a taste is a feeling, 
an affection of the imagination, and of 
the passions ; an application of natural 
sensibility to its peculiar object- Know¬ 
ledge and skill may be imparted by 
instruction ; but emotion, enjoyi&cnt, 
fervour, ^tci^y their very nature, 
eluded from its province. The 
(ft' poetry, in truth, belongs to sensibi¬ 
lity, not to intelletst. The only lem- 
timate object then, we might say, the 
only intelligible object of instruction 
in poetry, is to rectify the taste. How- 
then is this to be done? In the first 
place, it supposes a taste to be recti¬ 
fied,—it presumes a love of poetry,— 
and a very considerable acquaintance 
with its productions. It not only sup¬ 
poses a love, but that such love has 
growOv up into too wild luxuriance. < 
'J’o correct all this will be important, 
only in as far as poetry itself is an ob¬ 
ject of importance to the mind. Now 
poetry may have an undue and dan¬ 
gerous importance, by taking too much 
of a practical hold on the sensibilities; 
by entering into, exciting, and dis¬ 
turbing, the feelings that belong to real 
life. This is a danger, tbat does, be¬ 
yond all doubt, attend poetry,^ with 
young and susceptible minds. Most 
surely it is not to be guarded against 
by instruction in poetry,—by any de- 
veiopementof c^ons of criticism,—by 
leading the over-*^xcited mind to bknd 
more of its j>ower, and its more subtle 
faculties with ah object already too 
dear,—not' surely by h^htening ^he 
dignity and" importance m poetry,r*-*iby 
calling tile reoaqn itself to its s^dy, 
and setting the'chief fachlt^ of 
minister to ^ play of fancy;" W 
the cravings of ^tetempered sensibi^ty. 
Much rathef is It to be done, by dWhg 
the volumes altogetliOr, anvl rec^Qlhg 
the distempered mind to the discipline 


of sever er stud ies,—to simpler,hefd tliier 
pleasures, and to the service of resd 
life. 

But poetry may have importance to 
tbe mind also, as the character of that 
mind, afid tbe external circumstances 
of its condition, pesnit the study of 
the arts.of ima^ation lawfully to be 
made an important pursuits To such 
a mind it is evident; that^just regu¬ 
lation of taste does become important; 
becauso^'-so much of its powers is 
given to the pursuit, that no less is 
therein implied, than a just regulation 
of the intellectual faculties.. By what 
means then, is a youthful or more ad¬ 
vancing mind, to which the just study 
of poit^y, and the just regulation of 
the action of many powers, is an 
object , of real importancej,’«-by 'what 
means is such mind to get the 
benefit of such, r^ulation ? By in- 
.straction in poetry, as a part of 
systematic education? Kather by 
universal instruction. As far as the 
mind is to be formed apd govern¬ 

ed,—by all tlioae serious an^ dignified 
studies which caii the higher faculties 
into strenuous and ardent exertions; 
and as Ibr as poetry itself is ccfecemed 
By setting before it the highest models, 
and leaving them to work their own 
effect', ^he study of poetry will itself 
receive the influence of such general 
high intellectual instruction. For the 
light which is in the mmd, will fall 
upon all its works. It will itself turn 
thought, intelligence, knowledge, upon 
that which is to itself an important and 
cherished pursuit, In every mind, 
thejovc of poetry, in whatever degpree 
it exist, is nature of feeling and 

passion. the things therefore, 

which belong, we might almost say, 
'to the privacy of the mind; to the 
things which it keeps to itself, and 
into which another cannot penetrate. 
To intrude upon it,—to interrogate 
it,—lo lay it out in public examina- 
tion,*f—is not to rectify but to destroy 
it., It is lowering th^ dignity of the 
mind, and weakening its self-depend¬ 
ence, to bring the inquisition ofinstruc- 
tion into sum parts of it. The mind 
that is ardent in these pursuits, must in 
youth be wrong by entbusiais^l^^it 
can only get right by thasdf-^ormUon 
of its matum years. 

ft sufiiciehtiy appeara, then^ that 
the principle bn whichfaU pubhe in¬ 
struction in poetry U fbunded^M-is in 
nature false ; and tlie lectures which. 
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even in the most authoritative acade¬ 
mical forms arc given on this subject^ 
would be inefficient if not injurious,— 
were^t not that at universities, a 
course of reading and study is purstt^ 
almost exclusively, of those grand-books 
with which whatsis called philosophi¬ 
cal criticisna ia converaant; and 
there the cilligh’tened ycttth is drinkipg 
for himself at those living fountsdns 
from which Ids teacher either hits or 
preten^ to t^ve drawn his inspiration. 
But in such a school as that of ywhich 
we the now speaking, thi^^nly possible 
ground of asgUraent is.^rroin th^s bcK 
ginning remoyed.. For what hi the 
audience that’ will attend the. pp^^cal 
lectures of sx^h qn Institu|i<»l^! Ita- 
ther Jet us ^ on what footing does 
poetry stand to them ? What c^i be 
more to theig than#a pleasure, or in 
what other %bt iraportont? Ahfi do 
they choose to go to a place of ^ public* 
instruction, tp Se set r^at, to b^,lec¬ 
tured on tfeir pleasure? To those 
who in the of serious and;^^(ul 
avocations, can dnd leisure and iholiha- 
tion to turn to works of eloqpteot 
writers, for relaxation of their , own 
strain^ facidties, for refoeshment and 
restoration to their overtoiled minds,'^ 
such works must be a precious.de^l^t, 
a spring of gushing waters. In these, 
a simple pure pleasure ia granted, and 
preserved to them by the truth of their 
minds, and the opetoioss of their * 
affections. What purpose can be served 
by turning this genial love of literature 
into a curious, intricate, and doubtful 
study—or why seek todfeturb it by list¬ 
ening to imperfect and perplexing dis¬ 
quisitions, penned by le^urers w& can 
know nothing of the'secrets of the 
heortfOr understanding of those to whom, 
theirapeculations are addressed? Such 
mittd^, naturally open to the interest 
of poetry, feei its highest, purest, and 
dearest feelings .set in motion by its 
works,—feelings great and undehnbd, 
for which they neither know, nor seek 
expression. is little likely, that 
public lecturers will give expression 
to such feelii^, unj^ it happ^—*as 
ibhashapp^ed—that he be himself 
a tme podi^ike Coleridge or Campbell. 

It u^^nble, that hie Vill be abic to 
giv^ppUb thller expression to fecHiigs 
ofJill^r rank, and thoughts of lesser 
ifent,—that he will make these 


predominant in the mind, and will ra¬ 
ther Ictwer than exalt the tone of its 
sentiments. It is surely ulinecessary 
to say. any thing of the evil done to such 
ingenuous minds, by being trained to 
talk, and talk of all lands of vain 
and idle coQVfirsation, about objects and 
thoughts and feelings, once so dear to 
them^^perhaps in the sacred privacy of 
* their wn riosed hewts, but which 
come at la$t to be valued by them 
merely as affording means of Uie dis¬ 
play of talent or the gratification of 
vatiity. 

But tberedsdne general view of the 
^stody of poetry which perhaps might 
serve instead of all arguments upon 
this subject. The love of poetry, it is 
true, is one of the simplest delights of 
the mind ; but the study of its princi¬ 
ples is one of the most abstruse and 
nigubt speculations. It is one of the 
most complicated and (Nificult parts of 
nn^aphysics* An exposition of these 
principles never has oeen given—per- 
h^ never will be. But every mind 
that, with intellectual power, pursues 
poetry as on important study, docs 
tooke, according to its faculty, meta¬ 
physical discoveries in these principles, 
and"so far finds light. In poetry,—im¬ 
agination, reason, and passion, are all 
blended together in the same act of the 
mind, and to understand the princi¬ 
ples of poetry is to have analyzed, in 
its most subtle products, this joint 
operation. It is an undertaking to 
baffle the,ablest metaphysician; and is 
it to be made the subject of lectures to 
youthful student^ and to popular as¬ 
semblies ? The true character of the 
real study has assigned the character 
of the false shows of that study. In 
the schools, and in the hands of pro¬ 
fessed critics, the commentaries on 
poetry, and the expositions of the 
rules and principles of the art have 
been intelligible, for there was serious 
purpose of instruction; but, to be so, 
they have relinquished every thing es¬ 
sential to poetry—^have confined them¬ 
selves to tile plainest matters of under¬ 
standing which the works of poets 
would afford; and firom Trapp to 
Blair, have offered notorious example^ 
of uninteresting treatises on most in¬ 
teresting subjects.* But where the 
nature of the plan and occasion have 
affoided such license to the instructor 


An extoption U^to be found in Mr Copplcstone, of whose strangely neglected Lectures 
we 3 lo not remember to have seen any notice whatever in the Heviews. We hope to have 
4cle on them very soon from an able pen. 
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or lecturer, he has made it an object 
to please, and no object to instruct. 
The public teacher has been convert¬ 
ed into an orator—a declaimer. From 
all the deep passions which ^ poetry 
commands—from the power and splen¬ 
dour of imagination with which it is 
filled—it ia open to % man of any ta4^ 
lent in thia kind to captivate an au¬ 
dience, and, without iiupeacUmgjft of 
their understanding, to raise ih them 
unusual and undue interest, but with 
no result as instruction in poetry. If 
their views be imperfect, aUd their ' 
feelings erroneous or confused, will 
they be made just and true by the 
subjection of the mind, for a time, to 
the influence of eloquent declamation? 
By having been held in the midst Of 
the cont^ous emotions of a thronged 
assembly, listening with excited feel¬ 
ing to a mixture of reasoning and pas- ; 
sion ? Surely a just taste would have 
been more advanced by contemplating 
in its sin^eself, and in undisturbed 
solitude, die wwk which was th%8ub-'” 
ject of the lecture, than in such a 
tuation fragments of that work, intei> 
mingled with what can only be itself*^ 
considered a work of art, and that of a ' 
very inferior kind—a piere of criti¬ 
cism. To this, then, it comes at last, 
that there is neither instruction nor 
pleasure of any value conferred on an 
audience by a lecturer, as far as poetry 
is concern^*—but that a work of art 
of his own, namely a disquisition or 
an oration, or, it may be, a batch of 
aradoxes piping from the oven of a 
eated fancy, is delivered tp a number 
of persona who may be all the while ' 
imagining themselves absolute and 
downright students of poetry and phi¬ 
losophy. 

We cannot conclude without once 
more insisting on the injurious effect 
which all kind of literary criticism 
must have on the mind, unless that 
mind receives it with caution, and im¬ 
bibes what may he congenial with its 
own feelings, instead of slavishly form¬ 
ing its faith on dogmas.. Every view 
is a false one which is not a view fitted 
to the mind that entertains it. The 
impression which a natural mind takes 
of a book, is an impression of pains, 
and pleasures, and sympathies, and is 
no reasoned opinion. It is like the 
impression that remains iVom travers¬ 
ing some new, and beautiful region Of 
external nature; and the delight which 
struck upon the sense recurs with the 


pictured remembrance of what was 
seen. What remains in the mind of 
the sensation felt—of the scenes be¬ 
held—while the spell of poetry was 
in operatibn,—or while the events of 
history rose up before it ifi august pro- 
^cession,—Or while ft accompanied the 
perilous adventures of the traveller,—or 
penetrated the seclusioh of him 
who rendered no other service to men 
than to live on tli^r earth in virtue,— 
all that remains from such cohtemplil- 
tion wilt recur, with rene^ of the 
same feeling, inIts own vivUness, and 
by its own power, uhbldden, trhen mo¬ 
tion of lifb plays ihthe mind. But 
in all thisrthere is nothing qf opinion-^ 
of elaborate intelligence. It is mere 
natural rememh«^ce—a fainter living 
over again of that which has been more 
vividly lived brfofe. But to turn sen¬ 
sation into opinion—to convert re¬ 
membrance into eriticism, is either the 
work of ‘a mind'much advanced in 
thought, or it'is a forced and unnatu¬ 
ral process. Theti the mind, instead 
of simply Surrendmng itself to its own 
impressions in reading, reai^ with a 
purpose. Instead : of recollecting by 
pleasure,recollects by an imagined 
opinion; instead of a strong native 
rense groiving up in it by the force of 
nature, there is engendered a factitious 
conception of things which leads to no¬ 
thing. !' 

If the minds of men were to think 
and fed more freely for themselves on 
all subjects of their country's litera¬ 
ture, it would cbitte to fill their hearts 
with a far deeper and more empassion- 
ed love. The Voice of the present 
times would be to them sacred as that 
of the days of aid; and they would ac¬ 
knowledge in It a similar power over 
the presumption of modern criticism. 
To rail, or to scoff at the divine pro¬ 
ductions of mortal mon, would then 
seem to them to have in it something 
of the wickedness and madness of infi¬ 
delity; to be indifierent or*callous to 
beauty and to grandeur, would be a 
shame and a degradation. There 
would be a generous and a reverent 
gratitude in the mind of the people to- 
-wards all who immortalized the no¬ 
blest qualities of that mind in works 
of literature; and literature would 
then come to have a deeper and wider 
influence on human life. How strong 
might be this love of literature, may 
be illustrated by the attachment of a 
people in -simple unaltcring life to their 
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UttSiilomify ipoetry. It to the shep¬ 
herd an integral part of his being, 
blended with, and ennobling all his af^ 
factions. Now, is it not possible, 
that, when .farther refinement has 
brought the works of genius in more 
various shapes before the apprehension 
ofmenjl^at a similar character ai^d 
infiueolKnight still remain ito them? 
If history is now in. books instead of 
tr^idition, must it therefore be separa¬ 
ted from the native feelings m the 
reader, from his personal intercut, from 
the relation that he feels in his own 
person to the society of which he is a. 
portion ^If the voice of th^ muse is 
commitMf to writt^ ch^acters, has it 
therefore acq^uired a different relation 
to the human mind ? Flas it become^ 
so severed from human life that it has 
no longer i.ny profound interest to the 
man himself, that it must ^come 
merely the pday-thi;^ of idle imagina¬ 
tion, and nothing, or less t^ian no¬ 
thing, to the man; liimself looking 
are^d him over all the shews of the 
wffld that overshadows him f . It need 
not be so^t will not be so them 
who give nattwe fai^ play, and consider 
the 'ihtlcA, genius in all their forms', 
as at once symbols of the soufs immor¬ 
tality, and guardians of the conscious¬ 
ness of that immortality in every mind 
that can intensely feel thek beauty 
and their grandeur. : 

To general readers the literature of 
their country ought to be what we 
may imagine it to have been to an in¬ 
habitant of Athens to .walk among the 
edifices and statues of his city of Mi¬ 
nerva. Or, what it is to an inhabitant 
of Switzerland to^averse his moun¬ 
tains and mountOTiii vales ? The dUh 
light of the native lies in the origi¬ 
nal impression remahiing upon the 
soul pure and..entire. But that reflex 
act of the mind which brings upon 
this original and great impression,.in¬ 
tellectual^ inquisition, dissolves the 
power of nature; and that which was 
sublimity and beauty becomes a cri¬ 
tical question. Imagination and sym¬ 
pathy are the faculties, by which wc are 
.moved with delight from the great 
works of art. To chemh these facul¬ 
ties ennobles our nature, and in some 
degree preserves us from the contract¬ 
ing and abasing effects of the ordinary 
business of life. But that dominion 
is maintainerl by giving just play to 
the j^uUies, and not by making their 
workings matter of disquisition. It 


has sometimes been said, that the best 
canons of art have been produced in 
its decline. No doubt the best canons 
of art were thos^which were known to 
the gr^test roasters, and which were 
produced to their own minds by their 
qwn experience of art. But sucli ca¬ 
nons were their own possession, and 
wei^ not pronnilgated in literature. 
This>^is that belongs to the decline 
of .arts,—that which was done and felt 
is then talked of—the experience of 
greater times is at last garnered info 
words by a feebler generation—the re¬ 
sult is collected, and the art tinally 
exists only in its canons. That which 
was active in the life of creative ge¬ 
nius, is transferred to the department 
of mere speculative literature. 

Now, it is easy to apprehend, that 
what really lakes place in suclx cases 
is a decay in tnat energy of passion 
which originally and properly belongs 
to art. That energy of indigence, 
.which subsists only in passion must 
decay# with it; but an intelligence 
clear, though cold and tranquil, re¬ 
mains, and that comes in place of the 
great creative power of art. It might 
not be difficult to shew, that, in certain 
states of society, in great refinement, 
there is an aversion to strong emotion ; 
that the energies of passion are found 
painful; mid that mens* minds glad¬ 
ly seek a^efuge from p^sion in the 
mere intelligence of passion. Tlie 
ti'ue and simple sympathy,' with great 
power of any kind, (Icinailto a corres- 
onding power of life whi3l the weak 
eing does^^not^ear in himself, and, 
as all effort beylpd the strength of na¬ 
ture is painful, he shrinks from such 
sympathy with a mortifying sense of 
his own imbecility. But those great 
powers of our nature which we ought 
to possess and do not, we can still fi it- 
ter ourselves with discovering in our 
own bosoms, when we have only to 
trace over their lines in ourselves with 
the finger of intelligence. If we can 
study even the outline of the jiassion 
in ourselves, w^c have good evidence 
that we are not bereft of those noble 
properties of our nature, and in the 
indolence of excessive refinement, can 
still have the satisfaction, of knowing 
ourselves kindred to the great natures 
of a greater time—an illusion not 
lightly to be rejected. There is strong 
terap^tion, therefore, to an age ol' re¬ 
finement to seek, in all kinds, passion 
in the disquisition of |)assions. But it 

i 
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must be seen, that the very tempta- affections merely, without exercised 
tiou is an argument that injury wiH intelligence, the acts of intellect are 
arise from Yielding to it. The dis^ui- difficult and painful But to those in 
sition wbicli is substituted for passion, whom intellect is cultivated, its%ction 
and the intelligence which ta^s is so very easy and prompt, so compen- 
place of power, serve in tbeir dious and coiApi^hensive, that it seems 

still more to withdraw the mind fttm to tlieth a great’gain to possess in it a 
its natural stiength:. To.those who ^ substitute, for the slow and j||ibCuring 
the simplicity of life pews^s na^ral ihovexhC^ of aSection and 


USCOltECTIONg. 

Ko Camef^tiians^ 


' -» **' 

For the Camcronlans, those Ffli^ttes 

of the stern cuthlisiastic Covenanters^ 
ihose resolute maintainers of the un¬ 
blemished purity and rights of the 
xefiM-raed clmrcli^—tliose dwellers on 
the misty hiountain tops—entertain 
the grditest respect and reverence. It 
was my; lot U> pass*the early part of my 
life in the neighbourhood of iheir hill 
of wmship-^f^n in tlie company 
theirneading men, and mostadmirM, 
professors—and at all times in the ^ 
ciety of a portion of nurhbi^. 
Though the son of a man wey abhor¬ 
red as a siufnl complic\ with estab^ 
lishments which they denounced as 
destroying the dignity of religion, they 
did not demand, as the price of their 
friendship, that I should gitlier curse 
the iron hand of patronage, or bewail the 
siutulncss of that state into which the 
Scotti^ Kirk luul fallen in those days 
of time-se^vjng compliance. They had 
hovered for many years*about the 
mountainous reglon^f the parish of 
Kirkmahee in Dummes-shire; and as 
they began to conhdo in the kindness 
of their less rigid brethren, they com¬ 
menced descending, step by step, frOm 
a large hill to a less, till they finally 
.s-trarnjfd on a small sterile tnount, with 
a l>roomy glen at its foot, beside a lit^e 
village, which one of their number 
nained ^^GracekssQuarrelwood.” This 
SL-itlement was chosen witli some skill, 
and, in the period of the persecutic^, 
might have done liondlir to the mj^- 
tary tactics of.lohn Balfour of Butfey. 
(iuairelwood is a long straggling vil¬ 
lage, built in ojkn hostility to regular 
lines, or the graceful curves of im;a- 
ginary beauty. The cottages which 
compose it are scattered os if some 
wizard had dropt them down by ran- 
df)in; aiul through the whole a stream¬ 
let wimLs, and a kind of road infinitely 
more crooked than the stream, lliis 
• VOL. VI. 


lane k fting^ chiefly Tiy ^d plum- 
trees, uxtd seek^ its way to the east¬ 
ern .^twpity of the village, with 
a difficulty which a stranger will, soon 
be $eh«ible of, rfiould he be so hardy 
as endeavour to thread this Cameronian 
labyrinth. There is alsci a wide wil¬ 
derness of g^dens, hemmed in by 
strong walls ^ poUgh free-stone. It 
is a very defensible position; and, in 
case retreat, the deep chanuch of 
twost^ty streams present direct open¬ 
ings lo the upliaxid holds; and these 
are covered waysr-for the brooks con¬ 
trive to maintain as many stately trees 
and flourishing bushes on their steep 
and impassable banks, as would do 
honour to mightier streams. Nor is 
this a fantastic view of their choice, 
for I have head'd many of the Came- 
roniaUs declarC) they believed the day 
would come when they might have to 
vindicate them cause with cold steel* 
To this rural encampment several 
hundreds resorted weekly to hear their 
pastor’s instructions; at their 

^reat midsumipo? ^eativalof the Sacra¬ 
ment, several thousands usually as¬ 
sembled, many of them from distant 
parts, even from Fife and Banff. All 
around were objects to cherish their 
ancient spirit, and remind them of 
other days. The seat of their bitter 
persecutor. General DalzeU, was with¬ 
in tw6 short mijes—the grave of the 
cruel Laird of Lagg was visible fVom 
their mount; and in the church-yard 
of Dumfries, in the moors of Iron« 
gray, and th^waooriands of Nithsdal^ 
were buried, under broad and inscrib¬ 
ed stones, some of the most renowned 
of the martyrs. With two of. their 
preachers I had the pleasure df being 
acquainted; and I have also heard se¬ 
veral of the western professors preach 
chiring the continuance of the sum- 
moutiil holidays. Of th^ir professors 

Y 
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I fihdl endeavour to render some ac¬ 
count. I remember, with reve¬ 
rence, the thin long i^noWy hailr and 
bald shining crown, and primitive look 
of the patriarchal Farely; and it is im¬ 
possible I should evei^ibrget the fami¬ 
liar and figment eldq#nce of that de¬ 
lightful ip^pastor. ^^ards^ close 
of his 

he was accu^ of, ckfeng hi» decay¬ 
ing spirits with oth# neveragil^ than 
what cold In^ks this in¬ 

firmity I havehe^dalBfeof the Ern¬ 
est orhis flock speak % Wth unlfeked- 
forgentlea^; and I jbelieve hone of 
his felloi^ 3 ?eachers ^ahose to rebuke 
him for indidgence, from: a jnst 
dread of n|B powers fijr keen fliy sar¬ 
casm- Ho was a great favouri^ W^ith 
the Camerf^an oldand young, 
and his re^tationflKi them was not 
atall dhnmisjtiad, renbvrn he 

acquir^ by hi& ability tn infliotihg the 
discipline of his sect hn &ir iie^ps||^^ 
sers. An cxhibitionfpf this kind ^ 
tracked much notice-wf^d the prudent 
divine hacl the pleasure of se^j|g the 
usual beauty of the softer p^r^f his 
flock Augmented by the fkir adherents 
of i^pmr kirk. 1 ohee, and hutonce,, 
only saw him employed in thia thank¬ 
less and ungentle task; and 1 shall 
never forgett it. I see yet the Vener¬ 
able man rise in his place, the sun 
beaming on his smooth bald h^d, and 
the scanty locks of white hair which 1 
lamented to see every m^e thin¬ 
ner, hangiiig loosely on ms neipk; even, 
his dark-gnty coat, W^di its huge liair 
buttons, must mc^ a part of the pic¬ 
ture. Befoae him stood the miserable 
transgressor—she in the floom of 

youth, the only dai^hter of a respect^ 
able farmer, and her fall had broken 
the heart of her mother—as she arose 
she trembled much, and looked im- 
luoveably on the ground. The soft 
voice of the pastor made her start like 
the hiss of a serpent; she gave one 
wild look upward, and lifting a large 
hluc mantle with both bands, dropped 
it over head a^ body like a 
shroud. I saw many an eye wet, and 
%iinc did not remain fuite dry. An 
old ebUdiess man, with an aspect of 
caapdron, said audibly, tear the cloak 
from the harlot/* and passed several 
rows of the hearers to remove it. The 
face of the preacher, •which not 
without moisture, low^^red down at 
oucc, and a look of bitter scorn and 
loathing arrosted the intruder, as if he 


had received a bullet. “ Jenny,” said 
he in a voice of thrilling emotion, *' I 
acknowlwige this visible token of thy 
shame ikd repetttance—sin no morr, 
add bdwme as 'the righteous.” The 
congregation interchanged gratified 
lucks with each other. And the oM 
faced aje^t said in 4 bitter tone , 
to a*<groupe of neighbouring girls— 

AyeruyeI ye may Ici^ |ue*wed.-^ 
<^8cience! ye'll flnd him occasions 
iindnefisl—Oh Sandie Men ! this 
is a sad sliding away.” Alluding to 
the rebuke which that famous profes¬ 
sor gave to the young girl in Gallo- 
wiiy. . ; 

Of John Curtis, the regular pastor 
of flock that frequented Quarrel- 
Wood, I 4 q not remember so mucli as 
T do of A^jBarely. He was a man un- 
al^ectedly^pius, rather than eloquent, 
and was deservedly and warmly be¬ 
loved. He adorned his discourses with 
that melodions tone which some call 
Ae Cameronian drawl, and which the 
Pious Cowper complained of id the 
Conventicles. Each sentence has a 
kind of starting note ; and I can dis¬ 
cover remolds of this old puritanical 
fitshion in the eloquence of Wilbcr- 
force and also Lo^d Milton. It would 
j^uire some constraint in a pious 
stranger to listen, without an inward 
smile at loftt, to this continually re¬ 
curring chwus. With a gifted preacher 
it is less ungraceful, for lie contrives 
to make it tell in better time than an 
ordinary man—still it mights^je spared; 
but a very sensible divine told me, he 
dared as soon rej&unce predestination 
as part with the^ twang it was as 
dear to his flock as the memory of 
llichard Cameron. John Cttrtis, for 
he abomitiated the prelatical designa- 
pon of ** Master,” was not an unfre¬ 
quent, or unwelcome guest at ray la¬ 
ther's house.—His coming was a visi¬ 
tation, for it came f^er our mirth as a 
cloud. He invariably "was invited on 
•week days ; Sunday was a day that 
had higher duties’; his coming was the 
iignal for scveif children, I was one of 
thqpi, to cease their play and pranks, 
and mix trembling with their mirth. 
We became as quiet as a brood o# 
chickens over which the hawk is ho¬ 
vering. Even the nuts or raisins which 
filled the pocl^of this primitive per¬ 
son, and whiOT he divided among us 
with many a clap on tin? head ami be- 
netliction, failed to inspire coiiiklnice. 
The last time I saw him was on a 
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sunny knoll, at the end of his dwel- njen and active men drawn up in a' re- 
ling, airing one of the “ Pious Rem- gular infusion—tlie whole listening 
nants'’ flags which had been captured to the eloquence of my old friend 
by (Tcneral DalzeU^ had pmalncd Fareiy. Tnis, with a clear day^and a 
unheeded many years among the bright sun, tn^t make an impression 
iieinrs descendants; found its way, I of dftyi^ion on', the inol^ obtuse intd- 
knaw not how,into the lect. \j&ut as the mason said of the 

ket'per, and under this ancjent and^ho- wise who l^hg. Snd||js beau- 
nouiable banner mine host was tifulJ^^ season/' said 

retailingspirj^tothewonderirgTUstics he^ it" was for bhnjwith his 
at tive shooting for the Dumfries silver la^ and his wane, to eing so, had he 
gun. It was instantly purchased, ahd been a poor fr^^stone va0>n, he would 
de] icsited in the hands of ths pastot,!by have v sung 4||fther sang." For the 
whom it was annually submitted fo au weathbr sect^ sometimes to inherit 
airing, and the examination of the the rancour of ^he bloody Claverh^use, 
cht^en, as I have described, ^fbe or the renownm chieftafe of Lagg, to 
preacher who succeeded John Curtis, this persecuted race; and||||nst€^ of 
was Mr James Thomson; he was r^- Jun^ giving one of her brightest and 
raaikable for a rapid dehvery, 1 :Cf^n* balmiest days for the Sacrament, I have 
not say of very elegant s^tences-^and Witn^sed the heavy rain come down 
the tone" seemed a sei^fcs impfdi- sanf iritermifi®,idtt for four stricken 
meut’dn his way. I heard him pri^ch h^fo, as if agojlibus tp measure its 
4lie ^roduetpry, "'or, as Itbe Camero- m^efes by tbe lehgth of the “ Action 
niajlljfoore properly call it, the Ac- Serfoon." JBy pome tins cin^ppstiince 
lion to a sacrament, and I ^was hailed ^ a divine acknowledge- 

endured him Tor four weary hours, meijit of their presence ami influence; 
lie was singularly mysterious and cbh- ahtl'^ftcr sonic very dry yr^athet-llhave 
troversial. Me was, however, a fa- bo^ Mr Fafrley turn a timely thuii- 
vourite with t^e flock, and might lit^ve der Sbower to good account, by apos- 
>)eeu esteemed, at his death, worthy of trophiziug the Deity for his lyudncas 
ranking with some of the renowj^cd, to this dry, barren land." vti ano- 
leadeis of the covenant. But by ^eep ther occasioU’—the morning vras se- 
metlUation it was his destiny to dis- rope duringthe introductory discourse, 
cover, that Scripture wm-anted belief ahd just as .my friend Farley began tu 
in a place of lesser puiRshment than administer the'sacrament, a huge black 
hell; and tiiough he backed it by cl$^Ud sailed from the westward, and 
<]uo(alion», it came on his flock with heavy apd ominous over the con- 

a chip 9nl a qry which the charge of grcgalion.'IS^re the ladies could raise 
Deiieral Dalzell's dragoons would hive tiiw plaid^J;;|t descended perpendicu- 
Ikiied to excite^ looked on it as lar plump down, and the huge drops 

a supplemental pu^^tory—or as one of splashed; off the bald crown of ilie 
the t'ameroniaus said, it was setting prea^aer, in a manner that Kerphle 
up a eitumber for wantonaess in tl^ wouffl have in acting King 

pit," or “drawing," said another^. “ a Lear. A Caraeroniah with an urn- 
stake vml ryse dyke through the ever- brella, at time aU unusual thing 
las^lg lake." Death slept in ai^l ar- in the country, arose and stretch- 
rested the preacher s discoveries/ and ^, if over the Professor's head, rc- 
closed the dai^jour of lus flock. gardless of himself. At this visible 

The chief revolution in the affairs interposition between him and hea- 
of the ’'tamerooiaus of Dumfries-shirc ven, thc‘ preacher was wroth, and said 
was aftectod at the death of Johp Cur- audibly, Take the Pope's cap ofl' 
tis. They had been driven by |^se- me,” and bfc cond^fwas highly ap- 
cutioii to preach on the moim^ins, piauded. '3 

and though persecution had ceased, on To su^ a congr|g;ation, after the 
tlie nfoujUains they remained. -Kow, decease olSf^ohn Curiae, my frk^ of 
it was certainly abeautfful and the umbrella made a proposition to 

give sight to see a coUgregatlpn wor- have a chapel erected. And I question 
shipping God qn .^japuntain side or a fouch if a i>roposal to go to mass would 
■wild glen; to see'^e upright pulpit- hqve excited a strong^ commotion— 
rows offoared, and white, and bild particularly among thc-sc whom the 
heads lecently ranged arouudi—and measure ipeant to protect—the old and 
more extended ranks of beautiful wo- inflrm. He of the umbrella ofi'ered 
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to subscribe la^ly himselfi and pro- morn to a stranger a grand and solemn 
mote the subs^ptlon among others, spectacle. 

hinting that many of the members of . The last time I was present at ih\» 
the kirk farom^ the and would ^ meeting 1 was invited to breakfast at 
be glad of art Opportunity to display it,, the house of a r&pectable and recent- 
The motion well timed too, name- ly converted member (rf the Broken 
ly, at thei^te of onejof those four- Remnant,” wanm|j[earted weaver, 
;^bour8 bene^eiions .iW^ ® tfemder a man of rare couverwion^^eady wit, 

' cloiid, which^^^ urged Ms way tbybiigh and ^tting dry sarcasm* He was also 
the broad bonnete imd\tbick p)!|fl^ of as much**^Ieteted for his poetry a.^ 
the most obsMnate beUerers. c^not the unrivaU^^Poductions of his loom. 
enu|nerate to^you all^P bitter and His hirds-^l^ his barley-pickle, his 
brief exclamations 'Wi^ay and in- lowland pkiden, and fine hnen, were 
digoation which this ^^posu e:fi^ted, the theme of praise among the young 
The decided,wrath of oii?e (Mmoorland maids in danger of being mari^—anti 
dame I shaR long rcit^lp to tJieir praise I add mine. I have 

fall ye," said^e, startmg up and^url- proved \m hospitality, and proved the 
ing her dasp^ block, jprint lajbours of his loom. I sat down to an 

Bible at thi^ propo^^s head, "foul breakfast with this Cameronian 

SfR je, ye to be brained with worthy—lively always, and 

ibe Nvord ye hue once hand^pe—bis two soms inlierii- 

he of the lunbrell^Sat caught ing their father’s powers even to over- 
religlotm||ni«8ile, as Cuitol liryar's flowing, and a solemn browed Came- 
dogs cafHt the outlaT^aiTOW^, p|tme^ xon.iau from, tlm borders of the inoor- 
ly, z^itnew, he might^ye b^^^ '-This fiimily auxiliary under- 

bered with the mkrtyr^ ShidVicc,” took to pronounce a blessing on our 
said she, who were; hounded like godd cheery .a serious trial of luy 
deer to the m(Qwntain% there b t^tlence am appetite- I endured 
ship God in.&af of evil men, ali^ ^ nk, sermon &r many minutes ; it was 
wlibm,he marreUously protected naturecontroversial. He touch- 

doubt tiis i^ovidence, and descend tlie adventure at Drumclog, and 

keep yer coupled timb^^—yke covered .Jjj^ssed, Providences^ in strong and 
cuRhions---an(iryer canopied, ^^||ged, >wjplar terms anent the disaster at 
and pain ted;pelatical puipita---«^ y Bbibwell Brig. I looked piteous but 
walls of hewn siane—fiw frae rfesigned, aim the goodwif e poured 

places arc they, not fof Ac word* but forth the tea. But then there came 
for ye ken what;”—andn^ khe 4at headings and haMjps^ and finings and 
down; The more sensMe part reflect- condnings, and sflPb-avels and sore tor- 
ing, however, that tliie show^ of ttmea The goodwife placed a plate of 
spring were cold—th^l'the winds of smoking and savoury cake before him, 
autumn were not always gentle-^nd but he was not to he tempted; she 
that winter indulged them threw a passing curse or two on pa- 

rious and dubious blessinj^, uni^lhe tronage, still he was disUint from our 
semblance of suov/s and fleets, day half a century at least: 1 looked 

sudden thaws, resolved^ that the erbe- with an irpploring eye, and my enters 
tion of a house of worsbipVas ajusti- taider do^ his, but I could see by 
fiable measure; and a house was arf- the saicastie curl at the comers of his 
cordingly built# But the eloquent nioutli that he was iuiyardly enjoyii»g 
dame of the tnoorlands introduce a myhniscry* Once I &tr(^hediMhand, 
salvo, by which thojjff^ament was di-, for I had half a mind, like theranowii- 
rected to be a^inis%e<) hi the open ed and impatient goodnum of Drum- 
air, and so iiyiSl Jffany breg, on a time of similar trial, to 

of the opulently sympaSnizingmem- seize my cup with* a cry of yo have 
bers of We ^^blished kirk contributed done biawly man," and cut short all 
largely to the expense, after warm and explanation by ftdling to. I 'emlur- 
ineffecto^^rfenionstrances from the a- ed, it to an end however, and an ex- 
forea^pulady, cellent breakfast, which would have e\- 

jPe"'religious festival of the sacra- traded praise frogJ;- Sir William Cur- 
niBftnt is commenced after due private tis, the potent ki%bf good cheer, ena- 
' prejiaration by prayers of pnwonted bled me to endure the infliction of a 
length, and tlie loi.'ely brodbay hollow rpturn thanks,** eminently curious 
where it is held exhibits on Sabbath and controversial. We then sallied 
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forth to the preaching—the pastor had take of either Ram-Jam, Mid-Row, or 
already commenced ; it might be half Pinkie, three denominations of ale. 


past nine o'clock. I M^as struck with 
the magnitude and repose of the con¬ 
gregation. Besides the sodded seats 
which held the oldest and most re¬ 
spectable members, the broom then^ I 
think, in full bloom, with all its per¬ 
fume about it, was bent down for mfthy 

acres to fortn r^al seats tey^amefonian the sinfhlness of dancing, and to in- 
darncfi, ^nd dames inde^ '^Of all per¬ 
suasions. There were mjojy, dressed 
ill the latest fashion; the old sim¬ 
ple mode of dress however pi*€vail- 
eil. Though all shewed deq) symp¬ 
toms of devotion, and many of awe, 
tile young women by no means condn- gravity alj were drinking, and many 


for which the landlord was become 
deservedly famous, and in the brew¬ 
ing of which> weak nerves, as well as 
a good head, had been doubtless eon- 
smted;—and, thirdly and lastly, a 
dttrk-eyed damsel from tire mountains 
wished for my private opinion anent 


struct me in a near roa<l over the hills 
to her father’s hj^e, whidh stood in 
a remote glen ^ the stream of Ae. 
While deeply employed in taking a 
cliai't of this des^t path, I could not 
avoid rmarkfdg with whet particular 


ed their eyes, and many had bright 
to the contemplation of the preadier.^ 
U'his festival always attracts ^l^mmense 
muItiUide, and though theCffieronians 
are the only communicants, all sects 
and denominations of Presbyterians 
crowd to the place and occupy the va¬ 
cant ground. I saw many of the Ca¬ 
in erorrians with whom I hadapcrsonol 


getting drunk. 'Consolation had been 

E ourctl forth in no stinted tide, for a 
uge wall of empty vessels flanked the 
entrance. "1'^^ ^1^1^ hous<^ 

of call fbr the was a ruddy 

carroty-headed rustic, who hack.^co))- 
trj^ed to draw down his checks tor 
the occasion in a manner unusually 
soleiririi He sat apart busied, or ap- 


aoiuaintance, and a silent squeeze of parenfty busied, with that chief of all 
the hand, or an acknowledgment, ah sage bcK)ks, the Young^lMan’s Best 
austere one, of the eye was all re- Companion; while his daughter, as. 
cognition to be obtained. The list of active a giil as ever chalked a sco^to 
offences and sects excluded from coih»- . a thirsty man, managed the business. 


munieation is extensive and curious-: 
th'.'y call it “ debarring”—Sociniansj 
Armenians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
false teachers, promiscuous* dancers, 
and playhouse frequenters. I cannot 
inflict the whole of thiajpremendoxis ca^ 
talo<?:uc upon you. One prudent ahd 
M-arning exclusion I cannot omit 
mention, namely, that of all wives wlib 
disobey tlieir husbands. 

In the green hedge-row lane, lead¬ 
ing to the tent of the preacher, varioiia 
stalls were cstablishcil by persons who 
thought—as godliness was great gain, 
great gain was godliness. Here re¬ 
freshments of all kinds, particularly 
liqui<l consolatioTa|jabounded, and one 
tent, riviilling in dimensions the ta¬ 
bernacle of the preacher, looked pre¬ 
sumptuously down from the very crest 
<»f the hill on its more devout neigli- 
hour below. Here the owner of a 
neighbouring public house had esta¬ 
blished himself, and into this canvass 
mansion in a moment of weakness I wa^ 
tempted to enter. I had sundry rea¬ 
sons for this piece ofi|||acksliding;— 
first, I bad become wSried with the 



ut his mind had wandered into a 
ong ahd studious calculation of the 
probable profit of bis fermentations, 
and the Book, which was only put 
there as a decoy to the godly, was ne- 
glecte<3, I contrived to witlidraw it 
unperceived frbhi before him, and for 
this feat I w’^as rewarded by a grim 
smile from a broad bonneted son of 
Cameron, and a snuff from a Taphorn 
with «;|i^ilver lid. On returning to 
the meeting, the stars were beginning 
to glimmer amongst the thin mist of 
the summer evening, and I could see 
group'es, already at some distance, of 
the spectators retiring home. Far 
differently demeaned themselves the 
pious remnant. They crowded round 
their preacher s tent after the repose 
of a brief intermission,, and I left 
them enjoying^a niyst^ous Icctuw 
on Permission,' Predestination, Free 
Grace, The Elect, and Effectual Cal- 
ling. 

1 am now, and I say it with sor¬ 
row, far removed from the society of 
those exemplary and pious people; and 
I beard, I confess, with something of 


’Unexampled fcngth and tcdiousnc.ss of an old'Came^pian spirit and rt'gret, 
the before mentioned four hours ser- that a proposition has been made to 
inon ;—secondly, I was desirous to par- remove the iilecting House into th<* 
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neighboufi^ town of Duinfi-ies. Of 
tay old fitV^ites, few I understand 
survive, a»d year efter year lessens the, 
number of those devout men who 
guLtrly passed my F^ther'a window 
oadhe Sabl^h ra^th. Air Farley ba^ 
Jong since- been nninbered yrhh the 
bl^sed-^d Jean,|U)bson> a ^ry siu- 
gwUr and devwit character, has also* 
rested from her. iafaour of instructing 
the You^ of the i^eronians. She 
taught fee writeir jof this ^^perfect 
account h? read—fefe, ^ible, and the 
fameil I’rc^hecies ^M Alexamte Peden. 


I^Kov, 

wrath- -a liazol hoop, for he was a 
cooper- —exclaimed, Keviler—rc- 
therre^ Fll make your head saft 
with rung/-. On another time, 

he became irreve¬ 

rent terpwnation of. an eplgrani on a 
tippling-^^acksraitb, which was attri¬ 
buted to Pums, who then resided 
within —at Fli$land« 

When rls^. 

Go drtaBi dog, he still incog, 

And dinl^stir ifye.be wise. ' 

The honest Covenanter, after three 


. Af 1 o/t -v - .1 1 • Y me nones,t covenanter, arrer tnree 

Sbotoretheloaf^.^K^bWuch nights Wditation, 

ni’ ? %rLght forth his expostulation ^vith 

Det.naorof the Faitli, ana denotm- the %hty bard of Caledonia. - 


ced the name of jSumky as Piopish, or 
what was worse, Prclatical, ?knd cau¬ 
sed us a& to call it^m Sabbath* She 
died H3 ^ars old. used tp/fiog her 
sdiolaj^ aud exclaitn.,—“ Thpu art an 
evil qne-*^a worke^Miniquliy^'—while 
tlie tawae and keptj;ime and 

told sharply 
The Cameroniat^ make few cob- 
verts-—few, people are inflic¬ 

ting ou th€i§sclves willingly fee pen¬ 
ance of ^feoversial prayer^ and in- 


l; 


it 

comnsmees thus— 

^, 

Robert RufiQs ye were nae wise 
To gle m Rodds sic an advice. 

It ha^ lost all Its attraction since 
th^Sj^icc of its author is mute, for who 
can^^peat it as he did—the pithy 
pr^lim^ry remarks on the great pocu’j 
ni«j^(^fee short Cameronian cough— 
tb^iii'SddiouH trail of the tongue— 
pd the frequent intrusion of exphma- 
bry note, which the uninspired could 

tnA-niel-a ft'/TTvl •‘♦1»n .■vrtrt'nr^ 


.and IH^^d trway,.,^d the Verses sleep 
ias qt^Uy as the dmit of the poet. Two 
other occasional converts scarcely de¬ 
serve notice—one of them was saved 
from thorough conviction by the well- 


temuuAbjle sermons. Thero Js a .fel* -'po^always distinguish ftom'thc poem 
ling ofl^'in the aib^nt of fee Flofe*’ Itself, all these, tilings are departed 
My friend, the weaver, befeafee a cq|| 
vert from ixinvictioU* Anpfej^ of 
converts joined cause mi the d% 
dine of life, not ifitbout sm^ion or 
discontent, becausefeis giffe &ul been 
ovoriooked by the Minister of the pa- timed exaltaten to a neighbouring 
risli kirki in a reccint nomination., of precenteslu|:^bhd the other has re¬ 
elders. He was fond of jurguraentj:'. turned to his seat in the kirk, since 
and seerfied not.tih^'ilHng toaSmit the* 'the dark-eyed dai^hter of an adjacent 
potent auxiliaries ^ tword and gun Cameronian gave her hand, and it was 
01 ) behalf of the capse. On One occa-^ a white ope, to one of the chosen who 
sion, he grew wroth with the ready was laird of an acre of peatmoss—and 
wit of a neighbouring peasant, on the I have not heard of any other damsd 
great litigated point of patronage—of the ciSivenant having caused hiui to 
and seizing the readiest weapon of his ’ relapse. 
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No vn. 

CiRcuMSfAvcES have lately occurred, near at hand. In feet large theatres 
which tempt us to say a few . words Tor the performance of the regular 
mm0n the present brightening pros- drama have had their day in this couii- 
of the Acted Drarari in thiscoun- try, and are on tlm point of being cn- 
'^ary. At the time of writing our*last tirely exploded. We J^ye not space. 
Article, wc could merely discern the nor ia Jit necessary, to {wuticuluribe the 
distant opening of those prospects; circumstances which have brought this 
but at present we have little hesitation about; ivitli the results alone is the 
in saying, lliat what ive then antici- public concerned: but so confident 
patcfl only as a hart'probability, is now arc we- as to the nature of those re- 
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suits, that, if it were not that the menls on the footing of the Poi'ie St 
tier of a prophet has fallen a gootl Martin, and the GaicU and Amhigu. 
deal into disrepute of late years, in And lastly, Astley's, with some modi- 
consequence of certain lamentable fications, will probably remain the 
failures that it has expcMenced in the Englishand it cannot do 
great world of politics,—Wfe should be&r. Supposing all these urrangc- 
venturc to stake the value of our pre- ments to be completed, and wc have 
tensions to this fttihilty in the little little doubt that they shortly will be 
world of theatricals, on the following we shall then have no more theatres 
preiliction ; viz. that, in less than than Paris has; with a metropolis 
years I'rom this time/ th||#£ole thea-< more than twice as large, 
trical arrangements of th^^ffilish me- ' But there is one other grand point 
tropolis will have^^umedwarly the in which the English theatres must be 
same aspect as to number, character, assimilated to thff^French, before they 
&o. as tho^ of Paris. But, in order can hope or deserve to enjoy the attrac- 
that our pfWiction may not be subject tion and proimfiarity of their foreign ri- 
to the usual charge of vagueness, we vals,^viz.th^lloderatepri«!es ofadinis- 
will descend to particulars. We anti- sion to them. Upon what pretence 
cipate, then, that at the time of whirfi can the i^lnglish managers Remand 
we speak, the King’s Theatre will re- higher edmission than the French ? 
main, as heretofore, appropriated to The French theatres are in every re- 
the Italian opera, perhaps without bal- spect M commodious as oui’s ; the 
lets, on the plan of the Salle Luvois, first-rate actors are in every depart- 
i>uiy-Lane Theatre will be contact- ment equal to the English; and the 
cd to a moderate size» and the little second and thitWrate infinitely su- 
theatre in the Haymarket r^-built as perior^heir cqstames and decorations 
a second to it, for the performance of are faultless; they are inferior to us in 
what is (vaguely enough) called the no one particular, but that of scenery ; 
legitirnate drama exclusively, viz. tra- and they fall short of the English in 
gedy, comedy, and 'farce. These twp that, only because here it has been 
theatres will then exacUy correspond carried to ah extravagant and useless 
witli tk ^ Theatre, Francois, and the^ jatch of expend and refinement—a 
second Theatre , Francois {late ^ 'rlQUmi^nce, too, which has arisen 
Odeon). Coven t Garden Theatre, if I ‘merely from a secret consciousness 
should not be remodelled to form fat such enoifdiii^ theatres were fit 
third with the abo^e two, will retain jiothing bai^& exhibition of pa- 
its present form,, and be converted in- norafiaic pietu^. On the French 
to an establishment similar plah stage the scenery is quite perfect 
to that of the Acad^mu Roifakde enough for all the purposes of the dra- 

.vVywe, for the encouragement of a grane^ ma. Indeed, for our own perts, wc 
national opera and ballet. But of tlie have no dpubt-whatever that the ab- 
fulfilnient of this part of our predfc- senceof that pictury-looking glare arid 
tion we are less confident, and less freshp^ which distinguishes the 
anxious than of the rest; for the Eng- scenery at our theatres is a certain and 
lish are neither a singing nor a dattc- po^ive advantage. And what are the 
ing people; nor do we wish them to prices of admission at the French 
become so. To match the delightful theatres? They must surely be fer- 
Ftijdeau we already have Mr Arnold's gotten, or not generally known here— 
pleasant litJe theatre in the Strand;— otherwise our own extravagant ones 
Mr Dibdin at the Suit^ has been would never be tolerated. . Wc will 
making near approaches to the fon, state, as near as wtS can remendjer, the 
frolic, burlerquc, and parody of the prices of ^mission to the pit of the 
Farieks tend FiiwdmV/e; and the little principal theatres in Paris. About 
Sans Pareil Theatre in the Strand has two yeors ago, when Catalan! had the 
falleh into neW hands, and from the mafts^ement of the Italian Opera, she 
list of its performers, &c. we judge rais^^d the price of the pit to about 
that it means to tread in the same half-a-crown—and there was a kind of 
path. The theatre in Well-close 0. P. row in consequence! At the 
Square is also being remodelled under Amdhnic Royah de which 

tlie direction of Mr Rae; and this, is conduct^ on a much more spendid 
with the Cobourg Theatre on the other and expedlEve scale, and wlierc the 
side the neater, will form estabiish- accommodations for the audience sic 
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much superior to those of our Italian paltry trick; and we care very little 
Opera, the .Admission is about three whose authority we are impeaching 
and sixperioe. At the Francois^ where when Ive state our belief, that little. 
Talma, Geoi^s, Duchenoi^ Mars, if any of it, was written by him. He 
Fleary, perform, it is about two may h^^ve^ left the sketch of an opera, 
shillings. At the and th^ and anriled himself by writing the 

VavdemlWf where ^hey Potier, songs for it; the dialogue of the 

Brunet,. July, and Gayandatii-—ftmr of. :|'xshenii^’fi Hut coM not have conic 
the most exquisite (^ic actors in JEu- from the terse and tasty pen of the uu- 
rope, and where ^ft^tt^suall^perform (th^ of “^ Honey Moon. I’he very 
fliree or'four Btlde ^iecps, breathing circuftifi^ces (fe it was cirenmstan- 
tbe very of gay!^, w^, and c^, n'of‘'j^hre,' th^t made^Mr Tobin 
light-heartwnesa-^e iidmission is h ppet)4pSch enabled him to write 
. about fcnirteen But in'Italy the one, made, it impossible him to 

pr^^ of admiswn are thore write olher. 
moderx^:; while, tetin^. else is We aie spared tfiff trouble ofentcr- 
4 jwly o^ft par ‘ At^e'*%ig into a detailed criticiwn on tlic 

Scala at Milan—the Very tlfeatre Fisherman’s Hut, as the biUs announce 
in Euro;^ with the-excep^on, per-that it & been withdrawn “ in com- 
haps, of the new Ohe at you pliahc^widi the wishes of the public.” 

sit or lye at the mdSt luxitHwiS ease. The impudent charlatmerie of this 
on couchste/with s^l^d cushhmsand statement can only be surpassed by 
recliningfhwiks, and hear the Jirst-rate that of one which followed the first 
Italian i^ers, the Very finest, repr^te^ion of, the piece. Nearly 

ballet in the worlJfmuch th.m ^ the whojlb pf the last act was inaudible, 
the boasted one of , fromkAe. tumulf of disapprobation by 

for less than eighty pence j and ^t:.\whidHl^ public expressed their 
the Kin^tf TheatrOH>iti thb is^e Chythen; and, in answer to 
you see,the best perfotk ^ Mr Elli^ton;the next morning, 

medy of ^ldoni^% and a &tce, jibr ‘j'^nounced that the piece had been 
liaif that,^m J What do the'English-dcmiplet^y successful, and should bo 
inanagcrs>^^-^*---whteh Is hJoto to the ^repeated • every ^vening till further 
purpo5c--what do dte English' puhhc, In fact, the managers of 

.^y to this? On point^too,' we v theatres now-a-days attend to no opin- 
coafidfntiy and tiiiderstahd no cridcisin, but 

i-it of tlm 'paMypB!^ not^bring wBUfet whiVh is written on emp#?/ bcnclwn: 
bout a ebshge, of the other '^That tbd^ ,is no gainsaying, and n.> 

very soon wiu. ' ^ / temp^ 2 *ihg with; ^d it wOtks won- 

Lut thesq ^pleasant mtUcipal^ns are de^ i^pn them ^cordingly. It is 
making ua;^get ElUstou; and the oven more disgusting to us to point out 
furtherance that he js giving to them these tilings than to observe them; but 
by theraasuer in Whhdi hi has begun as it is evident that Mr EBiston has 
to conduct Driiry^Lane Theatee* We ' contrived to find favour in die eyes of 
thought what ail the ddly critics' those who ought to notice them, we 
cant about " public enthusiast/' and^ must be content to take the odium of 
his own about the^^cla8si<ad^araa,” ate-but we must, at the sumo 

would come to- The corabiued rtBult 'tkn 2 , chdm the credit of it. The drama 
of them a^'rbSlowsOn the ^th of will nefer prospear while ihof are toic- 
Getober wet^aljced leisurely Jnto the rated, because it can never deserve to 
house atBovCn o'clock, and had ah op<« prosper whili they are necessary* 
pwtunity choosing, our mt inahy Covent^gmlen has presented us 
of iV ^ the first re^rtftnta- with another fairy tale, cdl^ . Arthur 
tion of a new piece which had been and Emmeline; but we shdl ^pnre the 
stmUou^ annoupfisd as the produe~ reader any very particular account <'f 
tion of Mr Tobin^^and it out U ;—not only bei^use it is written by 

to be a, stupid and gj^fipifying lUixture Dryden, and thcVci^rc well known 

g d common-place, Uiat could but because it is very dull, though it 
been brought forward with Were written by twei^ Drydens. 
ce of success at the lowest The only part of this reViVal“ which is 
n the metropolis. The an- worth notice, is Miss Foqte's perfonn- 
»t of the i>iOcL as Mr Tobins’ aUce, or rather af^mraiice, in Ihnnic- 
iuust liave becu nothing less than a line. Her face, person, voice, and 

2 
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carriage miglit, for any thing we can 


fancy to the contrary, have been those 
of the true Emmeline Jiersclf—the 
mistress of the chivalrous and princely 
Arthur:—but we can hardly forgive 
lier for loving the Arthur or Covent- 
garden Theatre, after she gained her 
sight. Intle(ul this character was giv¬ 
en to iMr C. Kemble; but hehas^^ith- 
in these few days withdrawn himself 
fronj the theatre/in consequence of 
some misunderstanding the pro¬ 
prietors.—To us the only measing pas¬ 
sage in this masque is the prattle of 
Emmeline to her own image in the 
glass. This is vcryj)retty and natu¬ 
ral ; but, to make up for it, the mana¬ 
gers have retained one or two of tliosc 


refined vulgarities—those decent iii- 
deceheies, of which Dryden was so 
fond—but which nobody likes now-a- 
days, but the managers themselves,— 
except some few of the persons who 
frequent the upper galleries ; and theif 
don't understand them, and could not 
hear them if they did. We cannot 
help thinking, too, that Purcell’s mu¬ 
sic to this piece, as well as the gor¬ 
geous scenery, partakes of the general 
character of dullness. Indeed, the 
wliole theatre, on the night wc saw the 
piece, wore a rather gloomy aspect— 
which perhaps arose from the gas 
lights not being in a •very good hu- 


RUMAKKS ON DR CHALMERS' NEW WORK. 


L\ our last Number we gave a short 
account, accompanied with extracts, of 
Dr Chalmers' new work on the Chris- 
ti an and Civic E conom y of Large To wn 6. 
The celebrity of the author, and the 
importance of his subject, may perhaps 
justify a more extended analysis than 
we have yet had an opportunity of at¬ 
tempting ; and we shall therefore de¬ 
vote a few pages of our miscej^ny to 
tlnjt purpose. 

This number of the reverend au¬ 
thor’s new work, forms but the first 
chapter of a larger publication, which 
he meditates, and which is in the 
first instance to appear periodically^, 
'flu- j<rcsent number is only introduc¬ 
tory, and perhaps wc ought to l^ave 
w.ated for the complete developement 
of the author’s plans in his successive 
j)ublications, before giving any opinion 
of tlieir merits. Ilut if we mistake 
not, the opinion of Dr Chalmers on 
one of the most interesting topics 
which will be embraced by his larger 
V- ork—we mean the moral and reli¬ 
gious melioration of thelower orders, 
and the practicability, under an im¬ 
proved system, of dispensing with 
parochial assessments for the support 
of the poor, are not new to the world ; 
and the pamphlet now before us, so far 
as it unfolds the means, or points to 
the accomplishment of this great re¬ 
formation, may fairly be considered in 
connexion with the anonymous, but 
not unavowed speculations of the 
sanie revereu'd author, Avhich appeared 


some time ago in a celebrated literary 
journal. • j/L 

It appears then to be the opinion of 
this eiiiinent person, that by an im¬ 
provement in what he has denominat¬ 
ed the Christian and civic economy of 
large towns; by the assimilation of 
their various districts to the moral and 
religious conditiou of country parishes; 
by the relief of the parochial clergy 
from the enormous pressure of secular 
duties with wliich they have of late 
ears been overwhelmed; by the esta- 
lishment of a parochial agency, crea¬ 
ted and controlled by the minister 
alone ; by extinguishing the mischie¬ 
vous influence of the general sessions 
in large cities, which has paralyzed the 
benevolent energy of all local opera¬ 
tions ; by a return, in one word, in all 
populous and crowded districts, to the 
original simplicity of the prc.sbytcrian 
monel, which still survives in some re¬ 
mote parishes, and sustains the worth, 
the dignity, and the independence of 
the population, such a mighty reform 
might be accomplished in the habits 
and feelings of the labouring classes, as 
would animate them to unremitting 
and unconquerable industry—inspire 
them with horror for a state of depend¬ 
ence on public eliarity—restrict the 
evils of pauperism within the narrow¬ 
est possible limits of inevitably, calami¬ 
ty ; and, by bringing every application 
which might he tnadc for relief within 
the scope of voluntary charity, rescue 
the people of Scotland from the cor- 
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ruption an‘l tlogradation inseparable 
from nn established system of |>oor 
laws. Snch was the author’s confi¬ 
dence in his plan, that he suggested 
an immediate enactment, by which 
the parochial assessments establish¬ 
ed in large "towns, should be ap¬ 
propriated exclusively to the relief 
ofiihe mass of pauperism already ex¬ 
isting, leaving every* new case to be 
provided for by voluntary contribution 
alone; tbcassessmentsjasthedemands 
upon them should be reduced or ex¬ 
tinguished by the death of the claim¬ 
ants, not to be discontinued, but to be 
applied to the erection of new parishes, 
and the foujidation of schools*^o the 
multiplication of the sources of moral 
and religious instruction now scan¬ 
dalously deficient in the 
cities; to the diffusion, ,ih snort, 
tlirougliout the most obscure recesses 
of society, of that benign moral influ¬ 
ence, upon the power of which the 
reverend author mainly relies, for the 
success of his great experiment. 

Dr Chalmets, without professing 
himself a convert to the doctrihes of 
JIalthus, upon whidt ignorance has 
endeavoured to cast so much odium, 
has substantially adopted his prin¬ 
ciples, and arrived in effect at his cou- 
lusions. The utter inadequacy of 
charitable institutions, however muni¬ 
ficent, to support the mass of pauper¬ 
ism, wliich they either find or create ; 
the indefinite expansion, and ultimate 
triumj)h of the evil over their purest 
and most assiduous exertions; the im¬ 
possibility of protecting the appropri¬ 
ated fuiiil from the inroads of impos¬ 
ture, without the instmmentality of 
the most prying and intolerable des- 
lX)lisin ; and the consequent tempta¬ 
tion presented to the increase of the 
malady, without limit, and widrout 
hope of relief, have been fully admit¬ 
ted by hitri, and have led him to con¬ 
clude, that legal establishments for the 
raaintainance of the poor, besides their 
malignant metamorphosis of the spirit 
of charity itself into the machinery of 
coniptils&h'i their tendency to harden 
the of the donors, and extin- 

guirfi the gratitude of the revivers; 
to mar that moral refinement which is 
■ insensibly diffused over all classes of 
society by the free and cordial inter¬ 
change of the offices of benevolence, 
have in trutli no power to realise even 
their primary object, but, after ex¬ 
hausting all their resources, leave the 


field for the exercise of voluntary cha¬ 
rity extended rather than abridged, 
and darkene{l by the shadow of their 
contiguous corruption. IVIr Malthus 
has not in substance said more of those 
melancholy monuments of abortive 
le^slation; and it will be seen imme¬ 
diately, th«tt as he and the reverend 
author befbre us concur in their view 
bf the causes, as well as in their gene¬ 
ral descripdon of the character of tlie 
disease, sp stlicy do not essentially 
differ in their opinion of the only prac¬ 
ticable remedy. 

The remedy proposed by Malthus, 
Ipid suggested, indeed, by common 
sense, is moraf restraint^ including 
under this general description every 
arrangement or institution calculated 
to ex^t the character and feelings of 
the lower orders, and to impait to 
them a provident, industrious, and in¬ 
dependent spirit. There is no strik¬ 
ing or profound discovery here indeed— 
nothing to dazzle the imagination, or 
intoestithe pride of literary ambition; 
there is nothing more than the impar¬ 
tial developement of the ordinary 
piaxims of morality, by enforcing the 
stern alternative which nature hohis 
out in the shape of moral restraint, or 
of suffering and shame, and the dear 
exposition of the important principle, 
that the same contempt of prudcm*t* 
which involves, individuals in misery, 
will, in the issue, cover society witli 
wretchedness, and sap the foundations 
fif empire. But the true dignity of 
moral science consists in the universal 
truth of its principles, and the genu¬ 
ine triumphs of the great maste rs of 
wisdom have been realised, not in 
ring eccentricities of speculation, which 
only betray an undisciplined fancy aiul 
(Safazed intellect, but by carrying ac¬ 
knowledged principles to their remote 
and sublmie conclusions, and by sub¬ 
ordinating the common reason and 
universal feelings of tlie spedes to the 
great ends of sodal happiness. It is 
easy indeed to say in general, tliat 
moral restraint is the only cure for 
auperism and its attendant miseries ; 
ut it required a mind of more than 
ordinary powers to bring home this 
doctrine to the understandings and the 
hearts of enlightened men, and to ren¬ 
der it something more than an insipid 
truism, repeated without emotion, 
and admitted without any purpose of 
political reform. This could be done 
only by tracing to the neglect of it the 
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gigantic evils beneath which society 
already totters; by demonstrating 
their resistless and intcnninable ac¬ 
cumulation, 80 long as this fatal 
neglect prevails; by exposing to 
the reprobation of -sound philosQ;- 
pliy the vaunted establishments in 
which the very spirit of evil is incor¬ 
porated; by tracing the practfcable 
couibinations of. skill and experience, 
through which the prt^ess of the 
inalatly may be gradual!^ but surely 
arrested; by elevating, m short, the 
vulgarity of a trite and barren maxim 
to the dignity of a great political truth, 
and reducing the vague and almost 
hopeless aspirations of'tcr an improve¬ 
ment which seemed to elude every 
gra^p, to the precision and energy of 
u prrtctical system. 

JMr Malt}\us had the undoubted 
merit of leading the way in specu¬ 
lation; but Dr ’Chalmers, if we mis¬ 
take not) has been tlie drst boldly to 
vindicate in his writings, and to at¬ 
tempt to reduce to practice, what we 
consider as the leading principle of 
whole theory of population and ^pf 
pauperism. It is his opinion, that the 
moral restraint which Molthus en¬ 
joins, may be best created and invi¬ 
gorated by the agency of the ministers 
of religion zealously exerting theni- 
sclvcs among their docks ; frequently 
communicating with them by otSm 
of kindness andjbencficence; descend¬ 
ing to personal intercop-se and fami¬ 
liarity even with the lowest and most 
dipraved of them,' and exercising a 
gentle but unremitting inspection ovj^ 
tlicir conduct, which, after feelings of 
friendship and good-wdll have once 
bee n excited, cannot fail to have a 
l)o\verful influence over the whole cast 
and temperament of tlieir minds. 
There is in Scotland a mighty moral 
v’cehanism already established in the 
constitution of her church ; in tlie 
liabits, cliM'acter, and functions of its 
ministers; in the temper and (lis]>osi- 
tion of the people, which has hither¬ 
to, throughout the larger portion of the 
land, saved us from the disorders 
that have overtaken the sister king¬ 
dom. The first object of Dr Chalmers 
has therefore been to attempt the re¬ 
storation of his own parish, situated in 
the most populous city of Scotland, to 
the purity aiul simplicity of the ancient 
model; and he has,onaiormer occasion, 
assigned the reasons which lead liim to' 
expect so many bcnelicial results from 


such a change, and explained the cir¬ 
cumstances which render the .eccle¬ 
siastical mechanism of a Scottish coun¬ 
try parish so powerful an instrument 
in sustaining the decent pride and in¬ 
dependent spirit of the people. 

The commission to the minister and 
elderS) who generally reside within the 
parish, of the power of managing and 
distributing the funds for relief of the 
poor, the limitation of these funds in 
the ordinary case, to the collections 
made voluntarily at the church doors; 
the character or a voluntary a>ntribu- 
tion, which is carefully stampetl even 
Upon the extraordinary donations raade^ 
by the heritors in seasons of general 
distress; the feeling which is thus dii- 
fused among the poor, that for the 
assistance granted them they are not 
indebted to any right which tkej/ can 
vindicate, but to that benevolence 
which others are pleased to exercise ; 
the consequent uncertainty of any pro¬ 
vision for their wants; the powerful 
stimulus thus given to their indus¬ 
try ; the deeper shame attached to an 
application for that aid which is con¬ 
sidered as a matter of favour only, not 
of legal claim—all concur in animating 
the peasantry of Scotland to tlm hard¬ 
est struggles wdtli fortune, before de¬ 
scending to the degradation of pauper¬ 
ism. Add to all tins, tlie narrow li¬ 
mits and scanty population of m.iny 
country parishes; the gcnoral acquaint¬ 
ance and intimacy which subsist ainojig 
the inhabitants; the deep reluctance 
which is felt at the exposure of misibr- 
tune, before those to whom the pau¬ 
per has not only been long known, 
but with whom he has long been ac¬ 
customed to live upon terms of cijua- 
lity; the dreadful humiliation of re¬ 
ceiving aid from a fund which is not 
formed of the exclusive contributions 
of the rich, but into which the pau¬ 
per's own neiglibours and friends liave 
also thrown their mite; the minute 
and degrading enquiries into the con¬ 
dition of the applicant, which the 
system of economy, in the manage¬ 
ment of a fund so limited, must im¬ 
periously demand—and compare these, 
and many other obvious circumstances 
which we have not leisure at present 
to detail, with the seductive obscuri¬ 
ty attainable in our large cities under 
the prt'seut. system; with the jicrplcx- 
ing amalgiin'uition of dl interests and 
claims produced by the interference of 
general sessions; and, above dl, with 
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tlie fatal prevalence of legal assess¬ 
ments, >vhich impart to tlie claim of 
the pauper the dignity of a right, and 
give to its final establishTnciit, through 
resistance and litigation, the pride of 
a victory; and you can have no diffi¬ 
culty in discovering what has kept' 
jnost of our country parishes aloof 
in their original' raprity, and what 
that fatal comblna^n of circumstan¬ 
ces is, which is fast approximating 
the population of the cities to thh cor¬ 
ruption ,and misery of the English 
system. 

It is true that the coutitry p^ishes 
have advantages peculiar to themselves, 
which can never be communicated to 
great and especially to manufacturing 
towns; and we conedve that it is the 
greatest error committed by Dr Chal¬ 
mers, that he has not duly considered 
the amount and value of these pecu¬ 
liarities, and that in the sanguine spi¬ 
rit natural to a great reformer, he has 
imagined it possible to transfer the 
quiet innocence of the country to the 
fevered and guilty conihinations of a 
large city. Much of the purity and 
simplicity of character, and of the 
moral dignity and independence, which 
he so justly and ardently admires, and 
to which he has with trutli as¬ 
cribed the inconsiderable progress of 
pauperism among the peasantry of 
Scotland, must be accounted Solely 
upon those principles, and with refer¬ 
ence to that cast and description of 
feeling which can be created and sus¬ 
tained only in the comparative se¬ 
clusion of a country parish, amid the 
regularity of its severe but animating 
toils, and the reserve and retirement 
of its scattered population. Transport 
aiich a body of people into the dismal 
alleys of a crowded city; give them, in 
place of their solitary and reflective ha¬ 
bits, the discipline of a vast and 
noisome manufactory; substitute for 
their rustic toils the circle of its inces¬ 
sant and paralyzing labour; let them 
mingle in free and various communi¬ 
cation with each other, and thus im¬ 
part to tile eleraents of contamination, 
which will certainly be found in every 
large assemblage, the power and the 
facility of aflecting the whole mass; 
above all, let tliein- exchange for the 
humble regularity of tlicir former oc¬ 
cupations, by which industry is never 
e|]djer starved or pampered into pro¬ 
fligacy, the sudden vicissitudes and 
fatal revolutions of coniinercial and 


manufacturing labour, and it will be 
found, we are afraid, that although 
you may have the same individuals, 
you have no longer the same ma¬ 
terials to work upon; and that the 
moral mechanism, which, under liap- 
pier auspices, proved omnipotent in 
the support of virtue, will, in this al- 
tered^ stat^ have lost much of the 
energy of its operation- 
By what process are you, in a large 
city, to break down that barrier which, 
by separating the friends and acquaint¬ 
ances of an Individud from his paro¬ 
chial connexion, extinguishes the natu- 
ralpride upon which Dr Chalmers relics 
so much, and subdues the deep re¬ 
luctance of the pauper to a disgraceful 
act, by enabling him to perform it un¬ 
der the eye of those to whose censure 
or approbation he is wholly indiffe¬ 
rent r He may, indeed. If the plan of 
the reverend author shall be realized, 
act under the inspection of the minis¬ 
ter, or v^sbme one of his parochial 
’ agents; tut can this dim and distant 
rteird, cast upon him from an higher 
spy^re, approach in intense influence 
to the concentrated scorn, or the still 
more galling compassion of his equals ? 
But in what manner are you to put 
town and country parishes ujion an 
equality in point of moral habitudes, 
or give fair scope for an equal trial of 
the provincial system in the heart of 
large cities? How are you to destroy 
the conducting power inherent in a 
dense population, by which vice is so 
rapidly disseminated; to arrest tliat 
w^adation of mind inseparable from 
tpe cheerless servitude of the body; to 
animate to the vivacity of rustic occu¬ 
pation the care-worn tenant of an un¬ 
wholesome manufactory; to rousi‘ from 
the lethal^ of dissipation the liclfi- 
less oeing upon whom the grosser 
pleasures of sense have been obmukd 
ny his exclusion from all higher and 
better excitement ? How, ahove all 
things, are you to provide against these 
‘rapid transitions from comparative 
opulence to the depths of n'lisery, 
which appear to he bound up with the 
very existence of an extended com¬ 
merce, arid which, by the violent 
agitation of the most powerful of na¬ 
tural leelinpi; by the sad and sudden 
scenes of domestic misery, rcitenitcd 
till they have almost lost, their power 
of exciting emotion; by the reckless 
and gambling spirit which they fa¬ 
vour, and the induration of heart 
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which they finally creutc^ have proved 
iiiore injurious to human virtue and 
happiness than the pride of- commer¬ 
cial legislation has ever deigned to un¬ 
derstand, or dared to acknowledge ? 
We allude to these matters not to dis¬ 
credit the benevolent views of Dr 
Chalmers, but merely to remind him, 
that important as arc the partiollars 
embiaced by his plan of approximating 
town and country parishes, there are 
others not less essential in which this 
approxinration must fail, and the 
guilty wealth of cities pant in vain af¬ 
ter the simple and virtuous economy 
which has disappeared with theix un* 
natural expansion. 

But the principle of the reverend au¬ 
thor at least is sound—for who can 
question the wisdom of imparting in¬ 
creased moral activity to the ministers 
of religion, and of opening up to them 
the recesses of indolence and vice, 
which, under an erroneous system, 
have been shut against their pious 
exertions ? We concur entirely with Dr 
Chalmers, in thinking that tne Chris- 
tiaii religion, not merely by the force of 
its direct precepts, but by its elevating 
influence upon human character, af¬ 
fords the surest antidote against the 
prevalence of pauperism, and the long 
train of vice and misery by which it is 
attended; and that the same sublime 
system, which, while it inculcates in¬ 
dulgence to the frailties of others, 
prescribes the most scrupulous self- 
restraint among its followers, provides 
at once for the abridgement of the 
claiiu.s made upon public benevolence, 
and the enlargement of thai bounty 
by which inevitable calamity is to be 
relieved. It cannot be the spirit of 
that religion which broke the chains 
of (U>inestic slavery over the wide ex¬ 
tent of a converted world, to encourage 
tliat crouching habit, which is at once 
the cau.s(‘ and the consequence of poor 
law's, and which STibjects the mind of 
tlie labouring classes to all the corrup¬ 
tion of real slavery, with this addi¬ 
tional degradation, that their state is 
the result of profligate choice, not of 
over-ruling necessity. The ascendancy 
of Christian princijdos over minds 
where their power is now unfelt, is 
the highest and noblest form in which 
that moral restniint can he diffused, to 
the red( ein\ug energy of which philo¬ 
sophers have trusted for arresting the 
disorders of society. The disci}>les of 
Malthus cunnot refuse their approba¬ 


tion of the course pin sued by Dr 
Chalmers fi)r he proposes to make 
(he first grand experiment that has yet 
been attempted to verify their specu¬ 
lations, which, but for the enthusiasm 
of this great preacher, might have long 
remained a ddad letter in the reposi¬ 
tories of neglected wisdom. The dis¬ 
ciples of Christianity cannot refuse 
their approbation*—fbr it is the object 
of the author, by relaxing the springs 
of a complex machinery, under which 
the moral energy of his office was 
chained down in inaction, and by re¬ 
pelling from his order a monumental 
incumbrance of secular duties, im¬ 
perceptibly accumulating, and slowly 
exhausting their spiritual vigour—to 
restore them entire to the native dig¬ 
nity of their functions; and by the 
augmented power of their ministra¬ 
tions, not only to diffuse the blessings 
of religion where tliey are at this mo¬ 
ment unknown, but to render Chris¬ 
tianity the instrument of a great de¬ 
liverance from an evil, fearful in its 
actual magnitude, and yet more appal¬ 
ling as it is seen in the distance of fu¬ 
turity. Tlje men of the world, who, 
without philosojiiy or religion, cannot 
remain insensible to the actual pres¬ 
sure, nor shut their eyes to tlie ap¬ 
proaching danger, must applaud the 
benevolent zeal, even if they should 
distrust the sanguine anticipations, of 
him who solicits .only tlie unenvied 
privilege of labouring upon a field of 
neglected misery, from which feeble 
and fainting virtue w'ould at once re¬ 
coil, and who dares to traverse those 
regions of human wretchedness and 
despair from wliich worldly policy 
dreads every moment a fierce and 
wasteful explosion. 

Every step made towards the accom¬ 
plishment of the author’s benevolent 
designs, is a clear and positive advan¬ 
tage to society. This is not a case 
where questionable principles are to 
be acted upon—where much good in 
possession is to be hazarded for uin:er- 
tain improvement—where partial suc¬ 
cess is real failure—and where there 
are no intermediate points, in tlte pro¬ 
gress of acliievement, at which the 
mind can rest with the satisiaction 
thatsomething has been gained. When 
one profligate character has been re- 
ckiinit'd by the assiduous ministrations 
which Dr Chalmers so beautifully en¬ 
forces in his pann»hlet, and which in 
their unostentatious privacy arc yet so 
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xniacli more powerful than the public 
services to which the clergy have, by 
the system of large towns, been neces¬ 
sarily limited, something of great and 
unquestionable value has been effect¬ 
ed. Dr Chalmers has elsewhere re¬ 
marked, that the influence of the 
Christian religion may be shed over 
the whole of societyj^^, although bitt a 
small number of“taaividuals maybe 
truly embued with its Spirit—^for such 
is the influence of pu.rer character, and 
a more elevated tone of feeling, even 
over the profligacy with which it is 
surrounded, that it gradually^^. raises 
worthlessness itself to an apMOikima- 
tion of its own better standarcb livery 
individual reclaimed becomes an in¬ 
strument in the reformation of others; 
and the minister, acting upon the plan 
suggested by Dr Chalmers, without 
supposing him to have any incredible 
success in the work of conversion to 
Christianity, may, by multiplying, even 
in a very limited ratio, the examples of 
industry, sobriety, and independence 
of spirit, which the persons with whom 
he is the most successful wpl certainly 
exhibit, create a very magnificent re¬ 
sult of moral and socml improvement- 
What the reverend author demands, 
is the improvement of the Christian 
and civic economy of large towns, by 
subjecting to the pious influence of 
each clergyman a fixed and limited 
population, with every individual of 
which he can communicate, either di¬ 
rectly, or through the medium of an 
agency chosen and confided in by him¬ 
self—by restoring to the kirk sessions 
of towns the sole and uncontrolled 
management of the voluntary fhnd 
contributed for the maintenance of the 
poor—and by relieving the minister of 
the secular duties, which have of late 
years been crowded upon him in un¬ 
exampled succession, and which liave 
deprived him of the leisure necessary 
to the adequate discharge of his sjjirit- 
ual functions. Upon this last point, 
which has long been a favourite one 
with the reverend author, he has a ve¬ 
hement and powerful pleading in the 
pamphlet before us. 

That the execution of his arrange¬ 
ments would increase the moral influ¬ 
ence of the clergy, and prove a blessing 
to the people of Scotland, it is impos¬ 
sible to doubt; but that it w'ould not be 
Fpcedily or generally attended with all 
the practical consequences anticipatctl 
by the euihusiasm of the author, it is 


impossible to disguise, Ileapjiroaches 
the subject with the zeal natural to 
the founder of a system, and seems 
to count upon the general diffu- 
^on and the perpetuation of that ar¬ 
dour which is perhaps confined to his 
own sanguine and benevolent bosom. 
His own accomplishments are of a rare, 
and,* wha^t is more to the present 
purpose, of a highly popular order ; 
aad what may be found practicable to 
the attractive talent of Dr Chalmers, 
may prove utterly impossible to the 
iousand useful mediocrity with which 
e must, in the nature of things, he 
surrounded, and by which he and liis 
contemporaries must alike ex])ecL to 
be succeeded. The system of the 
reverend author is one of a simple and 
obvious structure, owing little to the 
ingenuity of invention, and ckiiming 
every thing from the energy of per¬ 
formance. It is one which proi>()sts 
to recall the clergy of our large cities 
from the minute but useful toils of a 
secular nature, which have, in the pro¬ 
cess of society, been snpeniddcd to 
their spiritual functions, and of which 
the performance is exacted with the 
regularity, and yielded with tlie facili¬ 
ty of mere oflScial routine, to the sub- 
liiner offices of Christian /cal, which 
there is no external influence to en¬ 
force, no reward but the approbati 
of conscience to encourage, and which, 
above all, are beset with difficulties 
such as can be conquered only by 
something like apostolic energy am" 
devotion. Is it unreasonable to fear, 
that a project of this kind, cast above 
the level of the ordinary c^apacitics of 
execution, may perish with the anh iii 
spirit of the projector, and that its 
very essence may be found to be that 
unconquerable zcab-which the lapse of 
years, alas! must extinguish, aiul 
which the system itself cannot sur¬ 
vive ? Dr Chalmers has elocpicutly de¬ 
manded the exemption of his order 
from that load of secular duties, of 
which, no doubt, he has personally 
felt tlio intolerable pressure, and Jias 
urged the splendid contributions which 
they might make to the literary and 
philosophical fame of the country, as 
an inducement to the concession, and 
painted in strong colours their intel¬ 
lectual degradation in another age 
should the reasonahle boon be refused 
by the legislature. Hut among the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, high¬ 
ly rctpcctable as they are, how minute 
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must be the proportion wlxicli men of 
original and commanding genius bear 
to the whole number, of which tiiat 
reverend bodj^ is composed ? Does Dr 
Chalmers believe that the church could 
fill one half the chajrs in tlie universi¬ 
ties with philosophers, historians, or 
poets, or that men of this high class, 
as they rise successively into distinc¬ 
tion, can be defrauded by baser com¬ 
petition of an asyluifi, which, by pre¬ 
senting at once excitement and leisure, 
combines the very elements described 
by the author hiiuself, as essential to 
the deveiopement of tlie powers of ge¬ 
nius? But genius, in truth, loves to 
struggle with difSctilties, and is invi-' 
goi atcd by the contention- No one can 
<|U('sti(>n tlu' genius of the reverend 
author himself, and high expectations 
are justly entertained of Ins powers of 
future pcrforinmice ; yet is he about 
to rush, with pious benevolence, upon 
u scene of arduous and repulsive duty, 
before the Alpine prospects of which, 
all but the energy of genius, and the 
finnness of Christian fortitude, would 
retire in dismay. Yet we have no 
doubt of his success, and that he will 
continue to unite the popularity of a 
great jireachcr, with the yet more 
grateful popularity of an unwearied, 
philanthropist. The sum of good 
wliicli he is destined to accomplish 
must necessarily be great; but whether 
he may be able to effect an immediate 
revolution in the system of poor laws, 
and to lay a foundation for the ulti¬ 
mate disuse of compulsory assessments 
in tlie great city where his experiment 
js to be tried, appears extremely ques¬ 
tionable. Even if Dr Chalmers should 
pn so7iaIh/ succeed, can this be deemed 
an cjiniest of the future triumph of 
his plan, as a general measure, to be 
executed by ministers of every various 
degree in the scale of accomplishment 
and popularity ? Will it be possible to 
an ordinary man, or even to one of the 
deepest erudition and most exalted ta¬ 
lent, but undistinguished by those 
popular gifts which have made the 
name of Clialmers be pronounced 
every where with enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause*, to collect together and assess an 
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T.ue conclusion of the second Musi- 
c/ir. Festival in this city, naturally 
suggests to us some observations on 
ilic manner in which it was conducted. 


admiring and crowded audience to tlic 
extent wliieli this renowned preachev 
may be able at all times to realize ? It 
may be in his power to substitute the 
persuasions of the gospel for the en¬ 
actments of the law, without the dan¬ 
ger of serious delklcation, but it is not 
upon every one that nature has be¬ 
stowed this incommunicable power 
of wielding, at the passions of 

their fellow-creatures. We doubt, 
therefore, the practicability of execut¬ 
ing the plan of Dr Chalmers to the ex¬ 
tent which he meditates, and of deriv¬ 
ing from it the immediate political ad¬ 
vantages which he api>ea|^ to contem¬ 
plate ; but it is only os to the ea^tent 
of possible performance, not the sound¬ 
ness of the principle, that any question 
can arise. The moral and religi¬ 
ous improvement of society, which 
forms the grand'object of the rever¬ 
end author, affords the only prospect 
of mitigating the evils of pau]>erism 
with which the country is at present 
afflicted/ and averting the yet more 
appalling calamities with which it is 
menaced for the future. The standard 
of speculative improvement may be 
fixed too high for the mediocrity of 
that active virtue by which it is to be 
realised ; but when the principle itself 
is sound, we can afibrd to fall short of 
the mark without incurring the ordi¬ 
nary hazards, or the yet more formi¬ 
dable disgrace of failure. The ardent 
pursuit of lofty aims will leave the ves¬ 
tiges of vigour and of virtue to dignify 
the course even which has closed in 
disappointment, and redeem the spirit 
of high endeavour from the reproach, 
that its energy has been poured forth 
in vain. The rude resistance of the 
world may, in the issue, be found too 
strong for the moral inacliincry which 
Dr Chalmers has put in motion, and 
las system may vanish with the spirit 
which gave it birth ; b^it no accident 
can have power over the fund of vir¬ 
tue atul piety which it will create for 
the honour of the present generation, 
and the example of Christian benevo¬ 
lence wdiich it will transmit for the 
admiration of posterity. 


MnSICAI. FESTIVAL. 

and the beneficial consequences witli 
which a repetition of the Institution 
promises to be attended. 

The Scotch, in common with all 
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pastoral nations^ have, from the car-^ 
liest period of their history, been pas¬ 
sionately fond of that species of music 
which consists in the simple expression 
of natural feeling, and which aims at 
no other object but the exciting of one 
emotion in the breast of those who 
hear it. This has long been observed ; 
and hence, the Scotch music has be¬ 
come, throughout, the whole island, 
the usual expression tp denote those 
sfimple and touching strains which 
spring from the genuine feelings, and 
are adapted to the unsophisticated sen¬ 
timents of rude and artless state of 
society. In the expression of such 
feelings, it Is inferior to none that has 
ever existed and hence, her national 
airs, like fixe poetry pf Burns, have 
spread far beyond their native sphere, 
and touch the human heart, in places 
the most remote, and among nations 
wholly unknown to the people among 
whom they brigiaally arose. 

But though, in this simple and art¬ 
less style, tie Scotch ipusic has long 
and deservedly been celebrated, * yet 
there is no disguising the fact, tnat 
till of late years there has been very 
little taste amongst us for those higher 
and more complicated eSoris of art, 
which, in other countries, contribute 
so much to the delight and moral ini- 
rovexnent of the inliabitants. Per- 
aps, from the universality of the taste 
for the simple and natlonid airs of the 
country, and from the intensity of the 
feeling which they awaken, has arisen 
a dislike of foreign music, and a con¬ 
tempt for tile complicated system on 
which it depends, which has coiitri- 
Imted in a great measure to prevent 
the growth of that delightful art in 
this country. 

There am be no doubt, however, 
that such prejudices are utterly un¬ 
founded. That we do not, in many 
instances, perceive the beauty of pieces 
of music, pf which greater proficients 
in the art express the highest adniira-. 
tion, is quite certain. But we are by 
no means warranted in ihcuce draw¬ 
ing the conclusion, that our taste is 
the only correct one, and that there is 
somcthii>g artificial or unnatural in the 
of other countries. With equal 
justice might we conclude, that no 
state of society is agreeable to the order 
of nature, but that whieh first springs 
up amongst nien, or that no poetry is 
beautiful but that which it. adapted to 
the taste of the first ages of the world. 


In fact, in all the fine arts, a relish 
for the higher, and more complicated 
efforts of genius is, as Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds has remarked, an acfjuired taste, 
and can be felt only by those who have 
made the subject long a matter of 
study, or, from accidental causes, liave 
been insensibly led to an habitual ob¬ 
servation of its excellencies. If we 
imagine, that the works of Kaj>hael, or 
Handel, or Tasso, are fitted at once to 
please every capacity, and tliut no pre¬ 
vious education, or discipline of the 
mind, is requisite to a perception of 
their excellencies, we have fallen into 
an opinion which the universal expe¬ 
rience of the world proves to be erro¬ 
neous. It is observed by the author 
lastquoted, himself gifted beyond most 
other men with a sense of the grand 
and the beautiful in the arts of design, 
that at first he could perceive no beauty 
in the pain tings of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, in the Vatican; but that, by 
incessant study, their merits gradually 
opened before him, till at length he 
c^me to regard tliem as the utmost ef¬ 
forts of human genius. The same ob¬ 
servation has probably been made by 
every person who has had the good 
fortune to see these inestimable re¬ 
mains ; and it is equally applicable to 
all the other fine arts. It is hence that 
the peasants of Scotland gaze with ut¬ 
ter indifference on the Wutiful hills 
of the Trosachs, clothed with the ut¬ 
most profusion of natural beauty; and 
that the modern Greeks lived for cen¬ 
turies at the feet of the Athenian tem¬ 
ples, without perceiving that there was 
any thing remarkable either in iliLir 
execution or design. 

But to none of the fine arts dots 
the observation so forcibly apply, as to 
the art of Music. This delighliul at t, 
indeed, speaks a language which, in jiart 
at least, is felt by all mankind, and 
which possesses the power of moving 
the soul beyond what human genius, 
by any other means, is able to effect. 
But from this very fact, of the uni¬ 
versality, generally speaking, of a taste 
for some of its beauties, has arisen in 
this country, the circumstance which 
has contributed most to check its pro¬ 
gress. The generality of men, feeling 
intensely the charm of those simple 
airs to which they had been habituat¬ 
ed, and perceiving at first no beauty 
in the more complicated ibusic of fo¬ 
reign countries, have been naturally 
led to imagine, that there is something 
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artificial and incomprehensible in such 
foreign productions. They have ad¬ 
hered, in consequence, with obstinate, 
though very natural patriotism, to the 
music of their own country; and, with¬ 
out attempting to understand tlie high¬ 
er efforts of the art, or to Unravel the 
charms of foreign masters, have rested 
in the firm belief, that every thing 
from which they derived no pleasure, 
was in reality destitute of beauty, 
and that the only species of music 
truly worthy of admiration was, that 
which came home alike to the heart of 
the most uninstnicted as the most cul¬ 
tivated part of the audience. ^ 

Our artists and professional men, on 
the other hand, being led by |^e study 
and cultivation of their art, to a strong 
and ardent admiration of those higher 
branches of music in which its greatest 
]»owers are developed, and finding 
themselves surrounded by persons in¬ 
capable of appreciating what tl\ey felt 
to be delightful, have almost relin¬ 
quished the task of improving and 
new modelling the public taste; but 
associating entirely among themselves, 
and entertaining the utmost sovereign 
contempt for the taste of those around 
them, have created a language unin¬ 
telligible to the rest of mankind, and 
csUblishcd a criterion of taste, deviat¬ 
ing perhaps as widely from the rules 
of genuine beauty. In this way 
arrived, with reference to this object, 
a division of society into the musical 
and the u7imusicai i the fbrmer eoi^- 
prehonding a few persons intimately 
.ic(]utunted with the rules, the techni¬ 
cal expressions, and the, professors of 
ilie art; the latter, the whole remain¬ 
der of the people, whose natural taste 
has received no cultivation. Both 
sots entertain a sovereign contempt for 
the other; the musicantes regard the 
res* of sodety as Utterly ignorant, and 
beneath all contempt in the ptimation 
of art; and they, in their tifrn, are re¬ 
garded as a trifUng and despicable set 
of men, who, according to Adam Smith's 
distinction, have degraded themselves 
by devoting themselves to the wts 
which please, in place of &ose whfoh 
serve^ mankind. 

This complete separation of the mu¬ 
sical set frmn the rest of society has 
had a most injurious effect on the pro¬ 
gress of art. The artists, as they always 
do when not coerced*by the taste of a 
numerous and discerning public, have 
aimed at what is new, rather than what 
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is beautiful ; and sought rather tO dis¬ 
play their own powers than to dcvelope 
the real beauties of their art. From 
these absurd and despicable efforts of 
artists have arisen, in this country, a 
complete misconception of the nature 
of foreign music ; and hence it is that 
the Italiun music is thought to be 
characterized by those long slxakcs and 
forced exhibitions of vocal power, 
whi^ pever would be, f<^ an instant, 
tolerated by the taste of the people on 
the other side of the Alps. 

Nor has the effect of this circum¬ 
stance been less injurious On the pub** 
lie taste than on the direction which 
the efferts of our artists have taken. 
Most men have relinqiii^ed all at¬ 
tempt even to understand an art, 
from the greater part of whose pro¬ 
ductions, and from the most admir¬ 
ed, they could derive no pleasure. 
From hence has arisen the singular 
fact, that in this country, exeelling all 
others in the vigour of intellect, and 
the force of genius which it has re¬ 
cently developed, there is so little con¬ 
ception in the higher classes of society 
of the beauty of the Italian music, or 
so little attempt even to imderstand 
the latent beauties of an art, which 
addresses itself, more directly than any 
other, to the finest feelings of our na¬ 
ture, and in which, perhaps, the great¬ 
est triumphs of human genius arc to 
be found. We are not to impute this 
extraordinary fact to any want of na¬ 
tural taste among its inhabitants; for 
there is no country in which the in¬ 
digenous music is of a more touching 
or pathetic description. It is to be 
imputed to the want of opportunity 
which is here afforded of acejuiring a 
taste for the higher branches of the 
art; and'to this deficiency the absence 
of sacred music from the religious ser¬ 
vice of the country has eminently con¬ 
tributed. 

If we attend to the music of all 
countries, we shall find that its prin¬ 
cipal object is to^, awaken one or other 
of these emotions; either the enthu¬ 
siasm of war, or the tenderness of love, 
or the ardour of devotion. The first of 
these objects ^ that which is princi¬ 
pally aimed at, in the earlier period of 
society; but its influence.necessarily 
declines as pacific habits become gene¬ 
ral, and when the profession of arms is 
confined to a particular class of the 
people. At aU times indeed it pos¬ 
sesses a greater power perhaps of inov- 
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ing the soul, than any other species of 
the art, and of this^ its constant use 
to excite men to the greatest and most 
heroic deeds^ affords ample evidence. 
But its influence is, from its nature, 
momentary and transient, nor can it 
even take that hold of the mind, or 
excite those permanfnt feelings of ad- 
ipimtion 'which are awakened by mu« 
sic more adapted to our .ordinary and 
domestic feelings. 

The influence of that species of mu-i 
sic which is devoted to the expression 
of love, perhaps the most numpous 
and extensive of any, continues the 
same in all ages and countries, for the 
obvious reas<m, that the, passion to 
which it relates, is the same in all 
periods of the world. The greater pro¬ 
portion of the native Scottish airs ac¬ 
cordingly are devoted to the expression 
of this passion, and of the domestic af¬ 
fections with which it is associated. 
The Irish music, in most instances the 
same as the Scotch, hut whi<^ has 
lately been adorned and restor^ by 
the exquisite genius of Moore and Ste¬ 
venson, is of the same description, al¬ 
though it has been tinctured by the 
misfortunes in whicli the countiy has 
been involved, and breathes that air of 
melancholy which has so often been 
felt by its authors. 

* 

** The warm lay of love on the light note 
of gladnessf 

Has awakened thy fondest, thylovelicst thrill. 
But so oh hast thou echoed the wild notes 
of madness, 

That, even in thy nurdi, it will steal from 
thee still.” 

But how delightful soever this spe¬ 
cies of music may be, and admirably 
as it is calculated to awaken the most 
tenderand delightful feelings of our na¬ 
ture, yet it is obvious that its cultivation 
can never extend, to any great degree, 
the knowledge of the higher branches 
of the art, or awaken that general ap¬ 
preciation of its excellencies on which 
Its successful progress mainly depends. 
To the young, the gay, and the ardent, 
it is, of course, the most attractive of 
any; but they form b^ a small pro¬ 
portion of that large mass wliich com¬ 
poses the public taste; and they are, 
perhaps, of all others, the persons least 
qualified to judge of the real merits of 
such music, because it is as'sociated, in 
thSr minds, with so many interesting 
and individual recollections. Besides 
tliis, it is obvious that genuine iceling. 
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in that branch of the art, can be ex¬ 
pressed only by a single voice, or, at 
the utmost, by a very limited number 
of performers; for the feeling to which 
it relates is, by its nature, devoted to 
one object, and, consequently, can only 
be expressed in such a way as may, 
for the moment, induce the belief of 
the'reality of the sentiment in the per¬ 
formers. To whatever perfection, 
therefore, this species of music may 
be brought, it is obvious that it is ne¬ 
cessarily limited to the production of 
effect by simple means, and never can 
diffbse a * taste for the complicated 
branches of the art, in which its great¬ 
est triumphs have bpen gained, and 
firom thft study of which alone a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of its beauties can be 
obtained. 

It is Religious Music alone which 
furnishes the fit subject for the exer¬ 
tion of art in all its branches, and aims 
at the expression of feelings in which 
$11 ranks and daises of men feel an c- 
qual interest. That Music is the 
voice of love," is indeed true, and it is 
equally certain, that it has every where 
arisen from an endeavour to express 
that delightful feeling. But it is e- 
^ually true, that, to the great propor- 
hon of mankind, this subject does not 
possess the interest^ which it docs dur¬ 
ing the visionary period of youth or 
beauty. Tlie innuence of religious 
music, on the other hand, is always 
felt, and, unlike aU other feelings, its 
itilcrest increases as we advance in years, 
and become greatest when the incite¬ 
ments of a temporary existence have de¬ 
cayed. It is when the passions of youth 
, have oeased, and the attractions of the 
world are no longer felt, tliat it comes 
to concentrate the dchght which hatl 
formerly been dissipated by otlier ob¬ 
jects, as the traveller who lias witness¬ 
ed the fredmess of the morning co¬ 
lours, and been dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour of the noontide blaze, beholds 
when the shades of night have fallen, 
the same rays'reflected from the celes¬ 
tial bodies, and fixes a steady eye on 
tliat mellowed light^ where the gaudy 
colours of the day have yielded to the 
softening influence of heaven. 

In sacred music, moreover, there is 
an obvious propriety in the employ¬ 
ment of many voices, or in tne 
complicated harmony of, a variety of 
instmments. We follow the multi¬ 
tude into the house of God; and how¬ 
ever important or salutary the cxer- 
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cise of private devotion may be, we 
feci that it is when we join in the 
prayers or the thanksgiving of our 
bretlireii, that we are most intimately 
impressed witli the feelings befitting 
the service in which we ourselves are 
engaged. By a law of our nature de¬ 
votion is made a uodal duty; and hoW* 
ever indifferent on other occasioi}fi we 
may be to tho^ who surround us, we 
arc prompted by an irresistible im¬ 
pulse to draw together when we ap¬ 
proach the throne of Divine Mercy. 
Every body accordingly has felt the 
sublime eflect of a multitude of voices, 
even the most unskilled, when joined 
in the acts of grateful praise—an ef¬ 
fect greater than any single voice, 
however perfect, would be capable of 
producing. Nor is the employment of 
different instruments less in union 
with the spirit or less favourable to 
the ardour of devotion. We feel t^t 
it is fitting, in the solemn service of 
thanksgiving, that all the powers of 
art should assembled; and the com¬ 
bination of so many instnunents, and 
such a multitude of voices, in the pro^ 
duction of one harmonious strain, ac¬ 
cords with that common emotion by 
whicli so many hearts are then link¬ 
ed together, and becomes the fit ex¬ 
pression of that heoA^enly feeling by 
which tlic discordant passions of the 
human soul are lulled into a tempo¬ 
rary subjection t<r the infiuenca of ]^e- 
ligion. 

There is the same propriety, there¬ 
fore, in the use of complicated mu¬ 
sic iu the expression of that religi¬ 
ous feeling which we share with our 
brethren, as in the use of a sin^e 
voice, to express those effUsions of 
love, which are necessarily confined 
to a single individual; and, therefore, 
in all countries, a taste for instrumen¬ 
tal melody, and an acquaintance with 
the higher branches of the art, mtist 
animience with sacred music; whtare 
its adaptatipn to^the emotion intended' 
to be awakened, is obvious to the most 
untutored mind. Wlien once acquired, 
this taste is rapidly extended to other 
objects, and the nrind becomes ca^le 
of perceiving the capacity of sucih ef¬ 
forts of art to express many of the 
other emotions wliicli music is fitted 
to awaken. 

Universally, accordingly, a taste for 
instrumental music, and a sense of 


the beauty of complicated works of art, 
has arisen fVom the influence of sacred 
music, and the cultivation of mind, 
which the continual influence of such 
perf<nmance8 has necessarily produ¬ 
ced among Xhe people. In England, 
we are told by Henry, * that the pro¬ 
gress of this delightful art, and the 
^eatest improvements which its high¬ 
er branches have ever received, were 
entirely owing to the efforts of the 
Catholic clergy, who were incessantly 
devoted to this object, even during 
the period of the Anglo Saxon so¬ 
vereigns ; and we are sdmost tcmpfbd 
to regard as fabulous (jie accounts 
which con temporary authors Ixave trans¬ 
mitted to us of the influence of reli¬ 
gious music, at that early period, on 
our barbarous forefathers. In the glo¬ 
rious works of Handel, and in the 
general diffusion of a cidtivated taste 
for every species of the art among our 
}K)lishea neighbours, we perceive the 
influence of this early and habitual 
attention to sacred music among the, 
English people. The Italians, from 
the first restoration of the art in their 
country, have been habituated to the 
finest and most impressive music^ to 
increase the pomp and enhance the 
fervour of the; Catholic worship, 
and in tlic well known and proverbiid 
taste of that people for every species 
of music, as well os in the unrivalled 
beauty and celebrity of their com}>o- 
sers, we perceive the natural effects 
of such advantages. Like the Athe¬ 
nian citizens, in whom the public de¬ 
bates of tlic orators created the utmost 
delicacy of taste in judging of com¬ 
position and pronunciation ; or like 
the modern Romans, who are accus¬ 
tomed daily to behold the works of 
Rapliacl and the Caraccis, the Italians, 
even of the lowest order, have im¬ 
bibed such a taste for the beauties of 
music as enables them not only to 
appreciate with perfect accuracy its 
greatest excellencies, but to exercise a 
salutary control over the genius of 
their greatest artists. 

There is nothing, indeed, which is 
so calculated^,effect a mighty change 
on tbe feelifljt,'' or the taste of man¬ 
kind, as wharls connected with their 
religious feelings. The interest of all 
other things is temporary qr transient 
—it varies with the disp^ition cf the 
individual, or is obliterated by other 
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objects of ambition ; but the interest in serious duties, to be able to waste 
excited by reli^ous emotion comes their time in operas and musical par« 
liome alike to every heartland touches ties, like the higher classes in Milan 
with equal force tne humblest as the and Naples* The national character 
greatest of the audience. The constant moreorer is too grave, to admit of any 
repetition of the same strains in material change being brought about 

ou^'service, in the end works them in- by the influence of such frivolous 
to the hearts of the most careless, and amusements. Yet experience has 
expands the taste of the l^t cultivated shewq^ that without a constant atten- 
minds. Thousands who could nevfir tioiv to fine music of iwpie description, 
be brought to attend to music as a and the early habit of hearing it on 
matter of amusement only, or would im|HreBsive occasions. It is impossible 
despise it as the subject of serious that a perception of its excellencies can 
thought, are insensibly led to foel its ev^ be generally diffused. It is in 
charms when it mingles with their the establishment of festivals for sa* 
weekly devot£pns. Greater and more cred mvstCf and in tjie consequent 
lasting effects may be anticipated, improvement which may be exj^ted 
therefore, on the national taste, from in ^at which is employed on ordinary 
the influence of sacred music> than occasions of devotion, that we perceive 
from-the ^eabst exertions of skill, in the means of training the higher or-^ 
that which la devoted to mere amuse- ders amongst ns |o a due sense of the 
ment; and in particular, it is from importance of this noble art; and 
the habit of hearing the great works when we recollect how universal tlie 
of former genius in that sublime attendance on divine service is in this 
branch of the art, that a taste for its country, and how great an influence 
higher beauties, and aU appreciation rdigious feelings exercise over our 
of its complicate excellencies, is to be people, we are convinced that no other 
acquired. means equally efficacious could possi* 

Now it hfliis unfortunately happen^, bly be imagined, 
that the Presbyterian form of worship, It is difficult to estimate the beticfi- 

amidst many great advantages, has cial consequence with which such a 
been attend^ with one most unfor- changeinthe national taste would be au 
tunate consequence—the total w^t of tended. There is no disguising the fact, 
any attention to sacred mxxsic, and the how mortifying soever it may be to 
entire absencje of any taste for its beau- our national pride, that in the cliaritiea 
ties amongst our people.^ The in- aird amusements of social life—in the 
fluence of this drcumstance has hot arts whidr embellish and adorn the 
been confined to this one Species of character of a perfect gentleman—we 
music, but has materially checked the in this northern part of the Island are 
progress of a taste for this delightful vet almost in a state of barbariKin. 
art amongst us; and by deprivi^ us Gifted indeed, beyond perhaps any 
of the school in which its beauties other people, with the more material 
were to be learned, kept ns in entire qualities of courage, energy, and use- 
ignorance of the delight which they ml knowledge, tlie higher orders a- 
were fitted to communicate. mongst us have 'hitlierto, with some 

It is with sincere pleasure, therefore, splendid exceptions, paid little regard 
and with the warmest hopes of the fu- to the arts which address tliemselvts 
ture influence which it may exercise on to the imagination, and been almost 
the national taste, that we hail ^ es- insensible to the charms of those ele- 
tablishment of a Musical /^estiv^l in gant amusements whiph iu all ages of 
this city ; and could we assure our- the world have been found to ;be the 
selves that it would Come in time to be most efficacious means of softening and 
repeated at short intervals, we can per- humanizing the national manners. It 
ceive no bounds to tb^|^eficuil con- is a singular, fact, chat in a nation ce- 
sequences with whichlBEOuld be at- lebrated beyond all others for the ex¬ 
tended, or the change Wmch it would traprdinary genius, both in literature 
produce on the national habits. It is and philosophy, to which ithasreceiuly 
in vain to expect that by any other pven birth, the amusements of the 
meam a taste for this charming art higher classes should in general be 
ea» ^* generally established. Our precisely of the descripiidn which is 
' youth are, fortunately for them and adapted to the rudest state of society ; 
ibr tlieir country, too much engaged uu« tlrat in observing llic manners oi 
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our young men even of rank and 
fashion, we are still compelled to ac'« 
knowledge that they have not advanc¬ 
ed beyond their Saxon ancestors, who 
hunted all day and drank all night, 
and knew na pleasure save fighting 
and carousing and the chace/* 

None indeed would lament more 
than ourselves if the manly anutse- 
ments of our gentlemen were to be ex« ' 
changed for the trifling manner and 
idle habits and effeminate ideas of the 
Neapolitan and Venetian noblesse.-— 
But the example of the nobility of 
England is sufficient to convince us, 
that it is possible to retain the intrepid 
and characteristic manners of this 
island, without becoming, as is too 
much the case with the Scottidi youth, 
perfect slaves to them; and that a taste 
for the fine arts, and a love of the ele¬ 
gant amusements of life, may be found 
in the same individuals wlio are infe¬ 
rior to none in personal courage and 
manly energy. It is easy to see that it 
is to the recent and rapid advance 
which this northern part of the island 
has made in knowl^ge, wealth, and 
power, that the deficiency and barbar¬ 
ism of our national manners are owing, 
since the mogress of manners is slow, 
compared mth the rapid strides which 
the arts and sciences are capable of mak¬ 
ing. But it is to be remembered, that 
a knowledge of error is the first step 
towards its amendment; and if any 
thing could make us despair df a more 
elegant and polished style of manners 
being introduced amongst us, it would 
be tlie presumption with which we are 
accustomed to speak of our superiority 
to other nations, merely because we are 
entirely ignorant of the matters in 
which they excel us. 

In an inferior class of society pre¬ 
eminently distinmished in this coun¬ 
try by the intelligence and ability 
which they possess, we do not perceive 
indeed a propensity to debaucheries of 
80 costly a description, but their a- 
musements are marked by the same^ 
rudeness and sensuality, without the 
polished manners which' alone ren¬ 
der it tolerable in their superiors. No 
one can be acquainted with the profes¬ 
sional men either in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow without having observed the 
coarseness, we had almost said bruta¬ 
lity, of the manners and amusements 
of the great majority of tlicm; a 
"ircumstance the more remarkable, 
Iroju the contrast which it oilers to 


the natural sagacity with which tliey 
arc gifted, and the extraordinary abi¬ 
lity which they display in the business^ 
of life. Every one who goes from 
this country is struck with the supe¬ 
rior elegance and refinement of the 
middling orders in France and Italy ; 
it is painful to think what the inhabi¬ 
tants of these countries must feel when 
they come to ours. 

It is to the establishment of the 
EniNBUKGH Musxcai, Fustivai., as a 
permanent institution, and the conse¬ 
quent dissemination of a taste for this 
delightftil art, through all classes of the 
people, that we look for one principal 
means of correcting these half civilized 
mannerSi and of introducing a percep¬ 
tion of the advantages of the more ele¬ 
gant accomplishments among our high¬ 
er pnd middling classes. Of all tbe 
fine arts, there is none which so uni¬ 
versally move the heart—none which 
is so delightful a relaxation—none so 
easily within the reach of every indi¬ 
vidual—none so intimately blended 
with tlie finest feelings and most amia¬ 
ble sympathies of oxir nature. In the 
otlier arts the emotion which we expe¬ 
rience is the feeling produced by the 
art alone; and is renewed, as if for the 
first time, whenever it is presented to 
the mind. But the beauty of music is 
felt with increased force as we advance 
in years, and while every other enjoy¬ 
ment palls by repetition, it alone comes 
with renewed delight, fraught with 
the remembrance and tbe endearments 
of past existence. 

** Tlm« but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams tlieir channels deeper wear.'* 

As if, too, this enchanting art was 
purposely designed as a consolation to 
tbe suffering of our nature, it awakens 
recollections always of a tender and de- 
lightfttl kind, or so softens the remem¬ 
brance of past misfortune, as to render 
it pleasing rather than painful to tlic 
melancholy mitid. The airs which we 
have heard in infancy, or which arc 
associated with the happiness of our 
youth, recall, in after years, of all the 
long period wh^ has since intervened, 
.the momentarily of tenderness or 
joy, as the wind which refreshes the 
eastern traveller sweeps uncontaminat¬ 
ed over the sandy desart, and bears 
only in its gales the fragrance of those 
green spots which 'are scattered over 
the face of the happy Arabia. 

Unlike the otlier arts too, tlic influ- 
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cnce of music is uniformly and neces¬ 
sarily favourable to the cause of virtue; 
and it can awaken no other emotions 
but those which tend to withdraw us 
from the ^ossness or the seductions of 
the world. The powers of painting 
may and often have been employed to 
inname the passions; the magic of 
poetry has too often been used as the 
instrument of corrupted genius or of 
guilty pleasuj^; but the voice of mu¬ 
sic atidresses itself at once to the eouh 
and all the ingenuity of man can add 
no dross to the purity of the flame 
which it produces. The accompanU 
mtnU of rausic^ indeed the poetry 
with which it is blended, or the amuse¬ 
ments of which it forms a part, may 
be of a guilty or voluptuous kirld; but 
the 'tnunc itself is incapable of inju¬ 
ring; and all the efforts of wicked¬ 
ness could not taint the most spotless 
heart by the emotions which it excites. 
Even when it is associated with such 
accompaniments, and purposdy de¬ 
signed to aid their influence, its celes- 
tid nature defeats the intention of the 
artist, and refines the passion, to the 
inflaming of which it was meant to be 
subservient The exquisite music of 
the Irish melodies so forcibly with¬ 
draws the mind from the voluptuous¬ 
ness of the language, as to render them 
the favourite theme of the most deli¬ 
cate women ; and the enchanting airs 
of Don Giovanni, or Nozze de Figaro, 
is able to refine the feelings, wliich 
otlierwise would be excited by the 
Avarinth of the language and the se¬ 
ductive grace of the dancing. 

From what has been said, it will 
readily occur, that it is in refining the 
ideas and extending the taste and the 
capacity for enjoyment in our own sex, 
that we anticipate the most beneficial 
effects from the permanent institution 
of the Musical Festival. In trulli, it 
is in them that the want of sucli an 
elegant and innocent amusement is 
most seriously felt, not only because 
they are from their educationiincoin- 
parably more ignorant of the subject 
than the female part of society, but 
because, from being engrossed in 
the cares, and more brought in con¬ 
tact witli the grosser enjoyments of 
life, they stand more in need of its 
purifyip^ influence. There is, we 
knot^P^ common and very natural 
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prejudice against men becoming musi¬ 
cians, ^d ardently as we are attached 
to the art, and impressed with its im¬ 
portance, we confess that we cannot 
see a man sit down to the piano, or 
t^ke a guitar in his hand, without an 
involuntary feeling of degradation.— 
And truly, circumstanced as we have 
hitherto he«n, when flhe education of 
an ordinary gentleman gave no oppor¬ 
tunity for acquiring a taste for this art, 
and when a Knowledge of its beauties 
otl^ld be acG^ired only by living with 
fiddlers, antfkssociating with a class be¬ 
neath himself, it is no wonder that 
such a feeling should have drisen.— 
That it is founded in this circumstance, 
however, only, and that it would be 
ah unworthy prejudice if a taste for 
music could be acquired through the 
medium of more unexceptionable 
means, such as the repetition of I\Iu- 
sical Festivals promises to afford, seems 
too obvious to require illustration.— 
Our Sax(^ ancestors were certainly not 
inferior to ns either in manliness or 
^^ourage, yet a knowledge of music 
was universal among their iron war¬ 
riors ; and tlie ancient Britons, de¬ 
scendants of the great Arthur, deemed 
a harp the only becoming accomplish¬ 
ment of a gentleman, an^placed the 
king's harper third in the rank of his 
royd househhld. No one will accuse 
Homer of^ving too much effeminacy to 
his favourite hero; yet he represents 
Achilles subduing his resentment by 
the melody of his harp, in lines which 
Pope has rendered with more than 
their origind pomp and beauty. 

** Amused at ease, tlie godlike man they 
found, 

Pleased widi the solemn harp’s harmonious 
sound, 

With this he sootljes his angry soul, and 

BiDgS 

The immortal deeds of Heroes and of 
Kings.” 

" It was impossible for die jmet," 
says a late elegant writer, to have im¬ 
agined ai^y other occupation so wi ll 
fitted to the mighty mind of Adiilks, 
or so eftectud in interesting the rea¬ 
der in the fate of him whom Dr 
Beattie calls, witli truth, the most 
terrific peraonitge that poetical imagi¬ 
nation has feigned."* 'There seems no 
inconsistency, therefore, in supposing, 
that a taste for music, and a know- 
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ledge of its art, may be combined with 
all the qualities which become an in¬ 
trepid man and a free citizen; and 
from a diffusion of a taste for this, as 
well as other fine arts among our 
higher classes, we anticipate the growth 
of a body of men, who may combine 
the cultivated taste and polished man¬ 
ners wliich distinguish the nobilify in 
the south of Europe, with tlie energy, 
the manliness, and the learning, which 
have always been the honourable cha¬ 
racteristics of the inhabitants of the 
north. 

It is foreign to our purpose, and be¬ 
yond our abilities, to give a detailed 
account of the di&rent performances 
which composed this delightfiilFestival, 
or of the splendid ability with which 
it was conducted. To those who had 
the good fortune to hear them, such 
commendations would be superfluous; 
to those who were absent, tliey would 
be uninteresting. Yet cursory as the 
account which we can afford to give 
necessarily must be, we cannot refrai^ 
from adding our testimony to the unit¬ 
ed suffrages of all those best qualified 
to judge, in favour of the admirable 
arrangement which was pursued by 
the Directors, and the unrivalled ex¬ 
cellencies wliich were displayed by the 
performers. 

First in the scale of excellence,* as 
gi-eatest in the emotion which they 
produced, we must place the sublime 
choruses from Handel, and Hayden, 
which occurred in the Messiah and 
the Creation. All Europe has felt the 
sublimity of these astonishing produc¬ 
tions ; but never, perhaps, were they 
heard to greater advantage, never cer¬ 
tainly were they given with finer effect 
than in the Morning Concerts in the 
Parliament House. The imposing ap¬ 
pearance of that venerable room, the 
ordci and propriety of the immense 
multitude assembled under its rooft 
the admirable composition and united 
power of the Orchestra, combined to 
produce an effect greater, perhaps, than 
was ever felt by any who were then 
present. There are none, we are‘sure, 
who hciird, for the first time, the Hal¬ 
lelujah Chorus at the conclusion of 
the first part of the Mcssiali, without 
beingbothhappicr and better; happier, 
because they were admitted, as it were, 
into a new world of enjoyment, of 
which they could not before have 

-imcd a conception; and better, be¬ 
cause they were filled for the moment, 
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at. least, with feelings of devotion, to 
which, in their former lives, they must 
have been strangers. 

Nor were the powers of this magni¬ 
ficent orchestra less adapted to the 
production of those more cheerful and 
animating emotions whidh the Even¬ 
ing Concerts were intended to awaken. 
We have never in any country, not 
even in the far-famed and musical city 
of Naples, heard a combination of 
musical talents more splendid or more 
successful than in the grand sympho¬ 
nies which commenced the Evening 
Concerts on Tuesday and' Friday.— 
Little, indeed, as we are accustomed 
in this country to such great and com¬ 
plicated, efforts of art, we are confident 
that these performances must have 
done much to awaken a taste for these 
excellencies; and that many who went 
there, without the least conception of 
their beauties, retoned with their 
minds opened to a new source of en¬ 
joyment in life. 

Of the delicate voice and cultivated 
taste of Miss Stephens, it would be 
presumptuous for us to speak, and 
superfluous to express our admiration. 
There is no one who heard her sing 
the beautiful air in the Creation, 
“ With verdiue clad the fields ap¬ 
pear," or the more pathetic strain in 
the Messiah, “ I know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth/* without rejoicing in 
the powers which our native talent 
has developed, and feeling the justice 
of the celebrity Which it has acquired. 
Yet with all our admiration for the 
versatility and perfection of her ta¬ 
lents, we cannot help observing, that 
she does not appear, to be peculiarly 
qualified for sacred music. We have 
heard that this is contrary to her own 
opinion, and to that of many of the 
best judges of the art. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is the influence of associa¬ 
tion, and the habit of hearing her sing 
tender and joyous airs, which makes 
us think that there is too great light¬ 
ness and vivacity in her voice—per¬ 
haps too great blytlmess in the ex¬ 
pression of her countenance, to suit 
the melancholy and spiritual expres¬ 
sion which religious service requires. 
It is in the expression of love of 
tenderness, or of the pathetic of do¬ 
mestic life, that her delightful powers 
seem to be in their proper sphere; and 
those who heard her sing the simple 
and touching air of Auld Robin Gray, 
will not fasUy forget the genius with 
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tvludi slic adapted her powers to tlie 
expression of these varied emotions, 
and by the delicacy of the transitions, 
gave to that musical narrative, the 
unity of effect which springs fhom the 
perception of a single emotion., 

- Mr Braham displayed the ‘ same 
strength and versatility of voice, the 
same power and sublimity of thought, 
which have already made his name so 
distinguished among the Eur^ean 
performers. If we could presume, 
however, to criticise the works of tliis 
great artist, we should say, that the 
consciousness of his almok unrivalled 
powers, sometimes leads him to aim at 
the exhibition of art, an a manner in¬ 
consistent with the end to which it 4s 
destined, and subversive of that train 
of delightful feelings in which so much 
of the charms of music consist. When¬ 
ever the spectator forgets the mttsic in 
the artist, and is awakened oat of the 
reverie of delight into whiclt be had 
been thrown by astonishmen^^^at the 
powers which he exhibits, the spell is 
broken, and the enchanted land in 
which he had found himself is dis- 
6olyed. There was much of this un¬ 
fortunate display in many of Mr Bra- 
ham's greatest exertions in the solos, 
towards the close of the Messiah ; and 
highly as those acquainted with the 
art may appreciate such exhibitions of 
vocal skill, we are persuaded, that 
over the audience in general they ex¬ 
cited no other feeling but regret 
and disappointment. And h<^^n do 
wc anticipate one most important and 
salutary eiiect of the dissemination of 
a taste for the higher branches of 
music amongst us; that our people, 
trained to a knowledgeof the real object 
of the art, and accustomed to feel its ge¬ 
nuine beauties, will banish from our per¬ 
formances, as the people of Italy have 
done from theirs, those forced exhibi¬ 
tions of skill, which the vanity of per¬ 
formers, seeking to excel each other, 
is perpetually endeavouring to intro¬ 
duce, but which are not less injurious 
to their real celebrity than subversive 
of the emo^on which it should be 
their object to excite^ tlie audience. 

We know not in what terms to ex¬ 
press pur admiration at the enchanting 
{icrflWniances of Mr Yaniewkz and 
Lindley, on the violin Mid violoncello; 
performances beyond any other almost 
which we have ever heard in that de¬ 
partment, and which we might be 
dined to believe, arose from instru¬ 


ments different from those which are 
used by any other men. The perfect 
silence which permitted the lightest 
touch of those inimitable performers 
to be heard in the'farthest extremities 
of the theatre, more,even than the rap¬ 
turous applause which followed, de¬ 
monstrated the intense and breathless 
ititejest which their performances ex¬ 
cited in the audience. When we 
heard the wild and ravishing airs 
^ich in their hands the violoncello 
capabli'rof producing, we almost 
forgot that We were dwelling amongst 
mortal men; and seemed rather to be 
listening to sounds produced by the 
light and aerial touch of fairy hands, 
or to those heavenly strains which 
steal upon the mind, when the soft 
zephyrs of the west sweep over the 
chords of the Eolian harp. 

In the performances of JDrag-onetti;, 
the audience had equal reason to ad¬ 
mire that matchless skill, which has 
almost changed the instrument on 
which he exerts his powers, and ren¬ 
dered it capable of producing sounds 
which no other hand was ever able to 
bring forth/.Webelieve there never was 
an artist, (certainly it has never been 
our good fortune to hear one) who 
could approach even to the admirable 
talent which he displays in the ina- 
ndEgement of the bassoon ; and yet we 
are conscious that we are but ill qua¬ 
lified to judge either of the extent of 
the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, 6v of the al^lity with which 
he has overcome them, since many 
pieces, which to us appeared rather 
singular than bcautifiil, excited the 
most enthusiastic admiration among 
the surrounding artists. It is when 
we hear the touch of any other hand 
on the same instrument, that the ex¬ 
traordinary ability of that great per¬ 
former fully appears; as the eye 
which has followed the ^ncing of Ma- 
damoiselle JBigotini becomes insensible 
to the taste with which her motions are 
guided, and requires to look at the 
other performers to appreciate tliat 
inimitable grace with which she dig¬ 
nifies the voluptuous scene of the 
Parisian opera. 

Of the merits of Ambrogeiti we feel 
purselves little qualified to speak, as 
the style of singing in which he prin¬ 
cipally was brought forward is one for 
which we do not profess sufficient lo¬ 
cal knowledge to judge. The opera 
Bufia, of the Italian stage, is little uiw 
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derstood by foreigners, even at Milan 
and Naples, where the manners which 
it caricatures are to he seen in every 
street that surround them. In this 
country, at a distance from such man¬ 
ners, the merits of the imitation can¬ 
not of course be felt, how much soever 
we may admire the powers .of the ar¬ 
tist. Yet we may be permitted ta'ob- 
Berve, that the rapid gesticulation, the 
versatile talents, and the personifying 
power of this celebrated artist, were 
eminently conspicuous during the 
evening-concerts of this Festival; and 
that they left us only cause to regret 
that we were not sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed with the lower orders in Italy to 
perceive the fidelity of the portraits, 
and understand the whole of the hu¬ 
mours which it contained. 

Of the abilities of Miss Goodall, 
whd, though brought down in a se¬ 
condary capacity, vindicated her claitn 
to first-rate merit ; of Mr Begrez, 
who to a melodious voice unites .the 
finest and most delicate taste; of Miss 
Corri, whose rising powers promise to 
do honour to our metropolis which 
give her birth, and of the other per- 
tbnuv'rs who assisted at this delightftil 
Festival, our limits will not permit us 
to speak.—^hitficc it to say, that their 
united exertions formed a great and 
splendid display of musical talent; 
such as is rarely witnessed in tins or 
any other country, and to a rcpetitioiV 
of which we believe all wlm heard 
them look forward with anxious hope. 

Tile Musical Festix^al is now over, 
but the delight which it communi¬ 
cated is not gone past: and it has left 
the seeds of enjoyment in many minds 
who, but for it, would have remained 
ignorant of the Jiiglu'st pleasures of 
whicli their nature is susceptible.— 
The room, indeed, which heard these 
glorious strains is silent, and the mul¬ 
titudes who filled it are separated from 
cadi other: but the clelight^^ul recol¬ 
lection lives in their minds, and, un¬ 
known to each other,’ unites many 
hearts, who are unconscious of the 
secret bond by vvbich they are linked 
together. Often during the stillness 
of the night, or in moments of tevn- 
.porary forget fulness, they steal like a 
delightful vision over our minds, and 
throxv a momentary cliarm over exis¬ 
tence, before ive arc conscious of the 
source from which our delight has 
Sf'rutig, like the celestial music, which, 
-ccortling to the amiable belief of Ca- 

Vor. VJ. 


tholic countries, steals upon the enrap¬ 
tured soul of the Christian penitent, 
find gives to the bed of death a foretaste 
of the joys of eternrd life. 

It would be ungrateful were ivc not 
to express our public thanks to the 
directors for the ability and taste which 
they displayed in the conduct of the 
whole, and the uniform urbanity wdth 
which they discharged the laborious 
duty which they had gratuitously and 
benevolently undertaken. The united 
voice of their fellbxv citizens acknow¬ 
ledges the merit of these distinguished 
men who sacrificed so much of their 
valuable time to the ])rosecution of a 
duty of public charity, and to the 
improvement of the national taste in 
an art, where their own stood so little 
ii\need of cultivation. If we were to 
make any criticism on the. selection of 
music which they made, we would ob¬ 
serve, that the performauceof‘\Fcdne^- 
day morning was too long; and that, 
notw'ithatan<Ung the sublimity of the 
IMoiint of Olives, on Saturday, lliero. 
is something abhorrent to our feelings 
in th^jp-personification of the sacred 
•charac^rs xvhich are there brought on 
the sta^c. Such"p^rsonlfications may 
dq very w'ell in Catholic countries, 
where the people are accustomed to 
religious allegories, and to representa¬ 
tions of the Deity himself in mortal 
colours,* but they are revolting to our 
liabits, and unsuitable to the indistinct 
feeling of veneration with wffiich we 
arc accustomed to regard thn earthly 
character of our Saviour. 

There was, indeed, enough to re¬ 
ward the public spirit of the directors 
in the brilliant spectacle which the 
Festival which they had created pro¬ 
duced in this city. Never, certainly, 
since this kingdom began, was so mag¬ 
nificent an assemblage of rank and 
beauty and opulence brought together, 
as in Edinburgh during the week that 
this Festival lasted. Nor were the 
recollections of the past less interest¬ 
ing than the splendour of the present. 
When we cast our.e^es over the su¬ 
perb Hall of the Parliament House, 
filled with every thing most distin¬ 
guished which the country could ex¬ 
hibit, we involuntarily xvent back in 
imagination to those distant periods 
when the representatixTs of a poor and 
barbarous nation assembled under its 
roof; and recollected how much their 
wise and upright conduct had contri¬ 
buted to the prosperity which was there 

2 B 
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exhibited; and when we behelfl the 
splendid train of three huntlrfed equi¬ 
pages sweeping round the base of the 
Calton Hill, and entering the city by 
the magnificent opening of Waterloo 
Place, we looked down with heartfelt 
gratitude to that now forgotten Palace, 
where the Brave kings of Scotland 
once lived and struggled with a tur¬ 
bulent nobility and, a barren soil, to 
maintain ih0 freedc^ of their native 
land.—Birt for their bold and uncon- 
quered spirit Scotland ini^it have 
snared with Ireland the horrors of Eng¬ 
lish conquest; and in place of exult¬ 
ing now in the prosperity of our coun¬ 
try, and the assenibled^splendpur of 


our nobility, we might have been de¬ 
ploring, with them, an absent nobility 
and a ruined people. Amidst our gra¬ 
titude for the past, let us not forget 
the means by which similar prosperity 
for the future is to be obtained; and 
if we would secure for this country 
the inestimable blessings of a resident 
aiuV ^)atriotic body of landed proprie¬ 
tors, let us seek to give to its metro¬ 
polis the attractions which might 
otherwise draw our youth to ilistant 
C^ntries; ajjd teach them to look to 
ife taste and'refinement, for the means 
of acquiring the elegant accomplish¬ 
ments, as they have long done, for tlie 
lUore solid acquirements of life. 


PON JUAN UNREAD. 

MR EDITOR, 

J composed the foUb'wing poem on Tuesday-night last, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve o'clock, during a sound sleep, into whicli I had fallen while 
in the act of attempting to pemse Constable's Magazine. While I slept I was 
busily employed in versifying,i^md should, I am sure, have composed much 
more, but that I unfortunately ”ihrew the Magazine off the table upon my foot, 
which instantly awaked me. A half-hundred"could not have descended with more 
weight, a circumstance which \?^ves how very heavy the articles cmitaim d in 
that work roust be; jpnd I feci the eff^ts of it yet. 1 send my lines merely as a 
psychologi<Al curiosity like Kubla Khan. It is a remarkable fact, thnl a poem of 
Mr AVordsworth's, “ Yarrow UnvisUed^* bears a resemblancej^this of niine ; 

how to account for this coincidence I know not.-1 rj^uin. Sir, your 

humble servant, . M. X- 


YARROW UN^ISITXP. 


DON JUAN UNREAD. 


From Stirling Castle we had seep 
The mazy Forth unravell’d ; • 

Had trod'the hanks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with tlie Tweed had travell’d ; 
And, when wc came to Clovenford, 
Then said my “ •wmmtic MarrcfwC* 

“ Whatever betide, we*ll turn aside. 
And see tlie Braes of Yarrow.” 


Of Corinth Castle we had read 
The amazing Siege unravelled, 
Had swallowed Lara and the Ginoiir, 
And with Cliilde Harold travelled; 
And so we followed cloven-foot* 

As faitlifully as any. 

Until he cried, “ Come, turn aside 
And read of Don -|*Giovanni.” 


Let Yarrow Fclk,yrffe Selkirk Town, 
Who have been buying, selling. 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tia their own. 

Each Maiden to her Dwelling ! 

On Yarrow’s Banks let herons feed. 
Hares coudi, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downwards with the Tweed* 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


. Let Whiggifih folk, frac Holland House, 
Who have been lying, prating, 

' Read Don Giovanni, ’tis their own, 

A child of tlicir creating! 

On jests profane they love to feed, J 
And there they are—and many; ^ 

But wc, who link not witli the crew. 

Regard not Don Giovanni. 


Water, Leader 
t before us ; ./f 

gh, where w^ chiming 

«««d 

The Lh^hites sing in chor# ; 

-- ^ - 


“ There’s 
Both lyi 
And 


it 


There’s Godwin’s daughter, Shelley’s 
wife, • 

A writing fearful stories; 

There’s Hazlitt, who, with Hunt and Keats 
Brays forth in Cockney chorus; 


• ▼ 

• A recollection of thj^l'fisual accoutrements of tlie piince of the air, to whose service 
the poem of Don .Juan || devoted, will account for tliis epithet being applied to its autlior. 
Italicc for Juan, Whicli is Hispanicc for John. 

+ Witness the sub^iption for Hone as a reward for parodying the Isold’s Prayer, &c. 
in which list the l)ul6^ of Bedford, Lord Sefton, and many other Whig leaders, hgured 
conspicuously. 


f 


I 
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There’s pleasant Tiviot Dale* a lahd 
Made blithe with plough and liarrow; 

Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 

What’s Yarrow but a River bare 
That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere- 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

—Strange words they seem’d'of slight^ and 
scorn; * , 

My true-love sigh’d for sorrow; 

And Idokld me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow J ' 

“ Oh! green,” said I, t* are Yarroijr’s 
Holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock 

Rut we will leave it growing. 

f)’cr hilly path, and open Strath, 

We’ll wander Scotland thorough; 

Rut, though 90 near* we will not turn 

Into tlic Dale of Yarrow. 

« 

“ I.et Beeves and home-bred Rino partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow; 

Tile Swan on st^l St Mary’s Lake 
Float double, Swan and Shadow ! 

We will not see them ; wUl not go, 

To-day, nor yet to-morrow: 

Fnough if in our hearts we know, 

Tliere’s such a place as Yarrow. 

“ Be Yarrow Stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we sliall rue it: 

AVe have a vision of our own ; 

Ah! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times long past 
Wc’ll keep them, winsome Marrow 1 
For when we’re there, although *tia fair 
’Twill be another Yarrow ! 

“ If Care with fi*ec7.ing years should come, 
And wandering eecm but folly, ' 

Should we be loth to stir fr6m home, 

And yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

’I’will soothe us in our sorrow 
l*hat cartli has something yet to show, 

The bonny Holms of Yarrow !” 


There’s plcasimt.Thomas Moore, a lad 
Who sings of Rose and Fanny ;* 

AVhy throw Uway these wits so gay 
To take up Don Giovanni. 

“ What’s Juan but a sliamelcss tile, 

I’hat bursts all rules asunder ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

Strange words ‘^ey seem’d of slight and 
scorn; 

His liOrdship look’d not Canni/ ■ 

And, took a pinch of snuff, to think 

Irflouted Don Giovanni. 

^1 

“ 0! rich,” said I, ” are Juan’s rhymes. 
And warm its.yerse is flowing! 

Fmr crops of blaaphemy it bears. 

Rut we will leave them growing. 

In X Pindar’s strain, in psosc of Paine, 

And many Another Zanny, 

As gross we read, so where’s the need. 

To wade through Don Giovanni. 

” Let Colburn’s town-bred cattle snuff 
The fUtlis of Lady Morgan, 

Let Maturin to amorous themes 
Attune his barrel organ! 

We not read them, will not hear 
The parson or the granny ;§ 

And. I dare say, as bad as they 
0., forsc, is Don Giovanni. 

Bc*Juan then unseen, unknown I 
It must, or we may rue it^ 

We may have virtue of our own; 

Ah ! why should we undo’it? 

The treasured faith of days long past, 

We still shall prize o’er any; 

And we shaU grieve to hear tlie gibes 
Of scoffing Don Giovanni. 

“ When Whigswith freezing rule shall conu, 
An^l piety seem folly; 

When Cam and Isis|| curbed by Brougham, 
Shall wander mdlancholy j 
When Cobbett, AV'ooicr, Watson, Hunt, . 

And all the swinisii many, , 

Shall rough-shodride^I o’er church and state, 
Then hey! for Don Giovanni.” 


* ‘‘ Come, tell me, says Rosa, as kis’sing and kissed,” &c. and “ Sweet Fanny of Tmi- 
mol,” with many other equally edifying little_/;iVcr^. 

•f Scotice for—I do not exactly know what—but it signifies something pleasant, coniibrf- 
able, knowing, snug, or the like. 


J Peter, to wit. 


§ Vulgaritcr for grandmother, not that I mean to assert that Lady M. h a grandmo- 
tlicr, but to insinuate, that as she is old enough to be one, she has a fair claim to the title. 

II Rivers, on the banks of which certain Universities much imlebted to tiie learned ju¬ 
risconsult mentioned in the.text for his kind attention to their interests, are seated. 

^ We shall ride roughsiiod over Carlton House.”—Speech of all the taIcnW thro\igh 
the mouth-piece of Lord ^-, on hearing of die aisassination oi' Mr Pcrcival. 
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FANCY IN NUBIUUS. 

A Sonnet, Composed-^on the Sea Coast, 

O ! IT is pleasant, with a heart at ease,. 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

^To fiiake the shifting clouds be what you please. 

Or bid the easily persuaded eyes c 
■Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy; or, with head liowcd low, , 

And cheek aslant, s.ce rivers flow of gold 
'Twixt crimson banks, and thefi a traveller go 
From mount to raoupt o*er CnouuLANn, gorgeous land ! 

Or listening to the tide with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, 

By those deep sounds possess'd with inward light. 

Beheld the Ilfad and the' Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea! 

S. T. CoLEaiDGB. 


THE NEGRO'S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK. 


1 . ’ 

WiiEHE the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 

Sate at their evening toil ■ y. 

Afric’s dark daughters. ^ 

Where the Uiiek Mangfoves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 

Each o’er her lone loom 
Bent niounflully singing— 

Alas I for the white man ! o'er deserts a 
ranger, 

No more bliafl we welcoihe the white-bo** 
souf d stranger! 

2 . 

“ Through the deep ftwest 
Fierce lions are prepi^Hng; 

^Mid thickets entangling 
Hyenas are howling ; 

There should he wander. 

Where danger lurkfi ever 
To his home, w'hcre tlie sun sets, 

Return shall he never. 

Alas! for the white man ! o’er deserts a 
ranger, 

Nb more shall we welcome the whitc-bo- 
som’d stranger! 

.3. 

“ The hands of the Moor 
In his wrath do they bind him ? 

Oh! seal'd is his doom 

If the savage Moor him. 

More fierce than hyenas, 

Through darkness advancing, 

Is the curse of the Moor, 

And his eyes’ fiery glancing ! 

Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a 
ranger, 

No more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger 1 


4» 

A voice from’the desart! 

My wildb do not hold iiim ; 

Pale thirst doth not rack, 

. Nor the sand-stonn infold him. 

The death-gale pass’d by, 

And his breath fail'd to Biuother, 

Yet ne'er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother ! 

Alas! for the white xnanl o’er deserts a 
ranger. 

No more shall wc welcome the white-bo¬ 
somed stranger I 

.5. 

“ 0 loved of^he Lotus 
Thy waters adorning. 

Pour, Joliba ! pour 

Thy full streams to the morning! 

The Halcyon may fly 

To thy wave us her pillow; 

But wo to the white man, 

Wlio trusts in thy billow ! 

Alas! for the white man ! o’er deserts b 
ranger, * 

No more shall we welcome the white-ho- 
som'd sUsmi^cr! 

p 

' 6, 

“ He launch’d his light hark. 

Our fond warnings despising. 

And sail’a to the land 

Where the day-heams arti risdng. 

His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 

But he shall ne’er come 
To her liope of to-morrow ! 

Alas! for tlie white man ! o’er deserts a 
ranger, 

No more shall we welcome die wliite-bo- 
som'd stranger!” 


P. M. J. 
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Character of Sin Thomoi Brown at a Writer. 




TH£ EECTOa. 

A parody on 6oz.D£AUTa*a Country Ckrgyniant in the “ Deserted VillascP 


Near where yon brook flojvsbabb’Unethrc/the dell, 
From whose green bank those u|»lAud meadows 
swell; 

Sec w here the Hector's splendid mansion stan^jis, 
Embosom’d deep in new enclosed lands, • 

Lands, wrested from the indigent wd poor, > 
13ecauisc, for»>oth, he holds village curct 
A nun IS he whom all his neighbours fear. 
Litigious, haughty, greqdy, and severe ; 

Amt starving with a tliousand pounds a*ycar. ;v 
Midst er(>u<ls and sj^rts he pass’d bityoutmul prhne, 
Jtelircineut had with him ocen dfgm’d a crime; 

, *>Vht n tile young blood danc’d joeuml tluough his 
veins, 

* ris said lus sacred stole received ^me stains.. 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varybig hour. 

By fricmlfi, or fawning, he lays claim to pow*r; 

For three fat livings own hi' goodly sway. 

Two wretched curates starve upon his pay. 

Celestial Charity, that heavenly ^cst, 

(hmld ne'i r tlnd entrance to lus close lockcdbreast: 
The r-ommoii vagrants pass his well known gate, 
Witli terrors hasty step, and looks of hate; 

For well they know the suffering i>oor he mocks, 
1'hi‘ir wants are promis’d, Imdewcll or the stoe^ : 
The soldier scamM with honourable scars, 

’i'he sailor liasting troin his country's wars. 

In vHin to hun may tell their wofratight talc. 

Then wounds, their eloquence, may not prevail t 
I'lio’ by their valour, he in peace remains 
} iis heart withhokin the mile to sooth the waudsrers 
patns. 

Thus to depress the wretched is his pride, 

Ihs seeming virtues me to vice allied; 

Backward to duty, hateful to his ears* 

.Simiul the church bells to summon him to pray'rs, 
Atul like the wolf that stole into the fold, 

And slew the slieep in woolly ve.,tmcnt& roll’d ; 

Still bent oil gam, he watcheth night and day, 

I'o rend and make God’s heritage his i>rey. 


Call'd to the bed where {larting life is laid, 

Witli what rciuctoice is the call obey’d ; 

A few brief pray'rs in kiste he mutters o’er. 

For time is precious, and the siCk man poor; 

Fancy c^cn now depictures to his eye 
Some neighbour’s pigs forth issuing from the sty. 
Whose wicked suouWhisucw-forTmd banki> uproot, 
Clofic in tlie ditch, and lop the hawthorn shoot. 
Full many a luckless hog, in momipg round, 
lie drives,* deep grunting, to the starving |K>und; 
When m the clmrch, that venerable jdacc, 

A »uU«i frown o’erspreails his haughty fiu’e; 

A preacher’s frown conviction should impart, 

But oft hi3 smile should cheer the drooping heart. 
He blunders thiough the pray’rs with hasty will— 
A school-boy w'ouUl be whtpt whii read so ill— 
Then mounts tliA pulpit with an liaughty mien. 
Where more of firide tlian godliness n. seen; 

Some hfteeii minutes his discourse will Kvst, 

And thus the business of tlic week is )iust. 

The service past, no friendly ruWics run • 

To shake his hrUid—his step:^ the childr< u shun; 
None for advice or comfort round him press, 

Thdr joys would charm not, 4vor their cares distress; 
To notiec them they know hc’» all too pinud, 

His Iiv'rieil lacqueys spurn the village ciowd. 

When for the mourner lieav’d his brivyst tlie sigh? 
WJien did compassiim triclvlc irom his eye? 
rarelesfcis he if weal or wo lictidi*. 

If ducsfmd tithes he punctually supplied, 
such is the man blind chance, not GihI, hath giv'n. 
To l>e the guide ol humble souls to lieav’n; 

To iixeaoh of llcav n he’ll sometimes condescend. 
Put all his views .md wishes t arthward lend. 

Juki’ a tall guide-{>ost tow’riiig o’er the way, 

Whose letter’d arms the trav’IIeriy route display, 
I'lx’d to one spot, it stands upon the down, 

Its iioud stiU pointing to the cUstant town. ' 

"J. P. 
17 . 


CHARACTER OF SIR THOMAS BROWN AB A WRITER. 

MR EDITOR, 

It is well known to those who are in habits of intercourse with IWr Colcrid^jc, 
that not tile smallest, and, in the opinion of many, not the least valuable jiart 
of his manuscripts exists in the blank leaves and margins of books; whether 
his own, or those of his friends, or even in those that have come in his way ca¬ 
sually, seems to have been a matter altogether indifterent. The following is 
transcribed from the blank leaf of a copy of Sir T. Brown's Works in folio, and 
is a fair specimen of these Mar^inolia ; and much more nearly than any of 
his printed works, gives the style of Coleridge's conversation, 

G. J. 

Brown, and iny description would 
have this fault only, that it Would be 
equally, or almost equally, applicable 
to half a dozen other writers, from the 
beginning of the reign of Eiizabelli to 
the end of the reign of (.Uiarlcs the 
Second, He is, intleed, all this; and 
what he has more than all this, and 
peculiar to himself, I seem to convey 


Sir Thomas Brown* is among my 
first favourites. Rich in various know¬ 
ledge; exuberant in conceptions and 
conceits; contemplative, imaginative; 
often truly great and magnificent in 
his style and diction, though, doubt¬ 
less, too often big, stiff, and hyperkt- 
tinistic; thus I might, without admix¬ 
ture of falsehood, describe Sir T. 


• This is a fact. A certain reverend clergyman, who enjoys a plurality of livings in 
various parts of the country, but whose resiaence is near town, used frequently lo sunuse 
hiaatelf by performing the duty of Pindar. 



Character of Sir Thonias Brown ae a Writer, [^Not. 

to my own mind in some measure, by all nature into it. Tn that Hydrosta- 
saying, that he is a quiet and sublime phia, or treatise on some urns dug up 
enthusiast, with a strong tinge of the iti Norfolk—^liow earthy, how redolent 
fliUast; the humourist constantly of graves and sepulchres is every line! 
mingling with, and flashing across the You have now dark mould; now a 
philosopher, as the darting colours in thigh-bone; now a skull; then a 
shot silk play upon the main dye. In bit of mouldered coffin ; a fragment of 
short, he has brains in his head, which an old tombstone, with moss in its htc 


is all the more interesting for a little 
twist in the brains. He sometimes re¬ 
minds the reader of Montaigne; but 
from no other than the general circum¬ 
stance of an ^otisra common to both, 
which, in Montaigne, is too often a 
mere amusing gossip, a chit-chat story 
of whims and pecuharities that lead to 
^ nothing; but which, in Sir Thomas 
Brown, is always the result of a feel¬ 
ing heart, conjoined with a mind of 
active curiosity, the natural hnd be¬ 
coming egotism of a man, who, loving 
other men as himself, gains the habit 
and the privilege of talking about him¬ 
self as familiarly as about other men. 
Fond of the curious, and a hunter of 
oddities and strangenesses, while he 
conceives himself with qmaint and hu¬ 
morous gravity, a useful inquirer into 
physical truths and fundamental sci¬ 
ence, he loved to contemplate and dis¬ 
cuss his own thoughts and feelings, be¬ 
cause he found by comparison with, 
other men's, that they, too, were curi-' 
osities ; and so, with a perfectly grace¬ 
ful interesting ease, he put theiii, too, 
into his museum and cabinet of rari¬ 
ties. In very truth, he was not mis¬ 
taken, so completely does Ire sec every 
thing in a light of his own, reading 
nature neither by sun, moon, or candle 
light, but by the light of the fairy glo¬ 
ry around his own head; that you 
might say, that nature had granted to 
him in p<^petuity, a patent and mono¬ 
poly for all his thoughts. Read his 
Hydrosiaphia above all—and, in addi¬ 
tion to the peculiarity/ the exclusive 
AVr 7%omdijSroT/;nm/ofall the flincics 
and modes of illustration, wonder at, 
and admire, his entireness • in every 
subject which is before him. He is 
totus in illo, ho follows it, he never 
wanders from it, and he has no occa¬ 
sion to wander for whatever happens 
to be his subject,' he metamorphoses 


jacet; a ghost; a winding-sheet; or 
the echo of a funeral psalm wafted on a 
November wind: and the gayest thing 
you shall meet with, shall be a silver 
njdl, or gilt'anno domini, from a per¬ 
ished coffin top!—The very same re¬ 
mark applies in the same force to th^ 
interesting, though far less interesting 
treatise on the Quincuncial Plantations 
of the Ancients, the same entircncss of 
subject! quincunxes in lieaven above; 
quincunxes in earth below; quin¬ 
cunxes in deity; quincunxes in tlie 
mind of man ; quincunxes in tones, in 
optic nerves, in roots of trees, in 
leaves, in every thing! In short, just 
turn to the last leaf of this volume, and 
read out aloud to yourself, the seven 
last paragraphs of chapter .Sth, begin¬ 
ning with the words 7nort consider^ 
ableJ* But it is time for nte to be in 
bed. In the words of Sir T. Brown 
(which will serve as a fine ;:peciinen of 
bis manner)^ “ but the quincunxes of 
Heaven {the hyades, or five stars about 
the horizon, at midnitih at that imie) 
run low, and it is time we close the 
five parts of knowledge; we are un¬ 
willing tp spin out our waking tliouglils 
into the phantoms of sleep, wliicli oi'tuu 
continue precogitations, making cables 
of cobwebs, and wildernesses of Iiand- 
sorne groves. To keep pur eyes open 
longer, were to act our antipodes! 11 
iHintsuien are up iu Arabia; and tiny 
have already passed'their first sleep in 
Persia." Think you, that there ever 
was such a reason given before for go¬ 
ing to bed at midnight; to wit, tliat if 
wc did not, we should be acting tht‘ 
part of otir antipodes I And tlien, 

TIIF, HUNTSMEN AUE UP IN AP.A- 

Bt A,"—what life, what fancy! 1 )oes the 
whimsical knight give us thus, the 
essence of gunpowder tea, and call h 
an opiate f 
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CHEVY CHASE J A POEM—IDEM LATINE BEDDlTLfM. 

ME EDITOR, 

B El NO of Sir Philip Sidney’s opinion, that the ballad of Chevy Chase stirs the 
heart like the sound of a trumpet, and being moreover willing that other na¬ 
tions should have at least some idea of that in^uiticcnt poem, 1 have translated 
it into the universal language of Europe-^Latin ; and 1 send you my transla¬ 
tion of the tirst fitte;—you will perceive that I have retained the measure and 
structure, of the verse most religiously—I wish I coUld say that I have preserv¬ 
ed also the fire and spirit of the. original. Bold, at the desire of Bishop Comp¬ 
ton, translated into Latin the more modern ballad of Chevy Chgse—as also did 
Ankcteil, a Presbyterian clergyman (I believe) in the north of Ireland. Lord 
VVoodhouselce, in his excellent Essay on Translation, has quoted the first verse of 
Anketeil's translation apparently without knowing the author. But to say no¬ 
thing of the inferiority of the poem they translated, I flatter myself that I out- 
top them by the head and broad shoulders, in the superior richness aiul melody 
of my double rhymes. Print this, then, by all means—so no more from your 
servant at command. O. P. 


1 . 

I'liE Percy out of Northumberland,* 
And a vow to God niatlt* he, 

}jc would hunt in the mountain* 
Gf Cheviot within days tlireo, 

In the raaueer of doughty Douglas, 
And all mat with him be. 

2 .' * 

I'hc fattest harts in Cheviot 

He said he'd kill and carry away : 

•* By my faitJi,” said doughty Douglas, 
“ I’il let that liunting if 1 may.” 

3. 

7'hi* Percy out of Bamborou^i came, 

' With him a mighty incany; 

With fifteen Imndred archers bold; 
Tliey were chosen out of shires three. 

4. 

This began on Monday at mom, 

In ('heviot the hills so high; 

The child may rue that is unborn; 

It is the more pity I 

5. 

The drivers through tlie woods went, * 
Por to raise up the deer; 

Bowmen bickered upon the bent, 

With their broad arrows clear. 

6. 

3'lien the wild tlirough the woods went. 
On every side sheer; 

Greyhounds through the groves glent, 
Kur to kill their deer. 

7. :■ 

• # 

3'his began in Cheviot the hills above. 
Early on a Monjday; 

By tliat it drew' to the hour of noon,' 

A hundred fat harts dead there lay. 

8 . 

They blew a mort upon the bent; 

They 'scinblcd on sides sheer: ' ^ 

To the quarry tlicn the Percy v^ent, 

I'o see tlic brittling of the deer. 


1 . 

PERSiEUS cx Northumbria 
Vovebat, Diijiratis, 

Venare inter dies tres 
In montibus Cheviatis, 

Contemtis forti DougIdbO 
£t omnibus cognatis. 

2 . 

“ Optimos cervos ibi,” ait, 

“ Occisos reportabo 

** Per Jovem,” inquVt Douglasus, 
Venatum hunc vetabo.^’ 

3. 

Ex Bamboro Persa:us it, ^ 

Cum agmine potenti; 

Nam tribus ogris lecti sunt 
Sagittarii ter quingeuti. 

4. 

Ad Cheviatos graditur, 

In Eimse die mane; 

> Puer nondum natus fleret hoc; 
Quod est dolendum sane! 

5. 

Viri, qul cervos agerent. 

Per nemora pergebant; 

Dum sagittarii spiculas 
Ex arcubus fundebant. 

6 . 

Turn diffugerunt-j- penitus 
Per omnem Sylvam fer©; 

£t eas canes Gallic! 

Sequentes percunrere. 

T. 

Hunc matutino tempore 
Venatum sic cnepemnt; 

Etx;entum sub-meridiem 
Pingucs cervi ccciderunt 

8 . . 

Turn tuba? taratantaraj 
Ccmvocat dissipates; 

Comes Persffius visum it 
Cervos dilaniatos. 


* I have modernized the speHing of the old ballad. 

■f Percy's translation of ihfXr. * 

t So Ennius. At tuba terribili sonitu iar ataniara dixit. 
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9 . 

lie said—“ It was the Douglas’ promise. 
This day to meet me here, 

But I wist, he would fail verament,” 

A great oath the Percy aware. 

10 . 

At last a 8q\iire of Northumberland 
Looked at his hand full nigh— 

He was ware of the Douglas coming. 

With him a mighty meany; 

IL 

Both with spe^T, bill, and brand. 

It was a mighty sight to see ; 

Hardier men of heart and hand 
Were not in Chri^jianity. 

n. 

They w'ere twenty hundred spearmen good, 
Withouten any fail; 

They were born dong by the water of Tweed, 
In the bounds of Tividale. 

13 . 

“ Leave ofl’thebrittlingofthe deer,” he said, 
“ And to your bows take heed ; 

For ne ver since you were ^ your mothers bom 
Had yc such nieikle nera.” 

U. 

The doughty Douglas on a steed 
He rode his men befome ; 

His armour glittered as did a gledo-..- 
A bolder bairn was never born. 


15 . 

“ Tell me what men yc are,*” he says, 
“ Or whose men that ye be; 

Who gave ye leave to hunt in this 
Cheviot Chase in the spite of me ?” 

16 . 

The first man that an answer made. 

It was the Lord Percy— 

<‘.Wc will not tell what men wc are. 
Nor whose men that we be ; 

But we will hunt here in this chase, 
In the spite of thine and ihee. 

17 . 


“ The fattest harts in‘Cheviot 
Wc have killed, and cast to carry away.” 
“ By my troth,” said the doughty Douglae* 
Therefore the one of us shall die this day.” 

18. 


Then said the doughty Douglas 
Unto the Lord Percy, 

To kill all these guiltless men, 

Alas ! it were great pity, 

19 . 

But, Percy, thou art a lord of land, 
I am an earl in my own country ; 
Let all our men upon a party stand. 
And do the battle of thee and me.’* 


20 . 

“ Now Christ’s curse on his crown,” said 
the Lord Percy, 

“ Whosoever thereto says nay ! 

By niy troth, doughty Douglas,” he says, 
Thou shalt never see that day, 


9. 

Dicens, “ Promisit Douglasus 
Me hie occursum ire, 

Sed* scivi quod non faceret” 
His dictis jurat mire, 

10 . 

Tandem armiger Northumbrl® 
Aspexit venientem 
Prope ad manuni Douglasum, 

", £t agmina ducentem. 

11 . 

Cum hasris, pills, ensibus, 
Magnifici iverunt; 

Portieres in fidelibus 
Domini non fuemnt. 

12 . 

Bis mille procul dubio 
Hastati bonje nots. 

Ad aquas l^uedse nati sunt, 

In finibus Tiviotae. 

13 . 

Mittitc cervos, sumite, 
Sagittas nulla mora; 
Nunquam tarn opus fuit, ex 
Nostra, nauili hora.” 

14 . 

In primo fortis Douglasus 
Kquihins veniebat; 

Lorica piiinDS similis 
Ardenti resplcndebat. 

15 . 

Et, “ Quinam estis, cedo,” ait, 
“ Aut cujus viri sitis ? 

Quis misit vos venatum hie. 
Nobis admoduni invitis 

Hi. 

Persa^s autem Douglaso 
He^Kmdit longe primus, . 
Qui sumus baud narrabimus, 
Aut cujus viri simus; 

Sed hie, Invitis omnibus, 
Venatum statim tmus. 

17 . 

“ Nervorum bic pinguissinios 
Occisos aufcremue,” 

Idcirco,” dixit Douglasus 
“ Necesse est ut pugnemus.” 

IH. 

Kt dixit fortis Douglasus 
• U«c verba nunc Pcr 6 a 20 , 
Nerare bos innoxios 
Kon esset gratum dco; 

19 . 

Sed tu, Persa?«, princeps es. 
Sum ego comes quoque, 
Cernamus soli, aginine 
Mancnte hie uiroque.” 

2{). 

PerstDus inquit, “ Pereat is 
Quj huic vuU obviam ire 
Nam, hercle, dies adcrit 
Nunquam, Dougliise dire,, 


♦ Consult the Edinburgh Keviewer of Kalconer’s Strabo for this construction of sf-io 
t-^od —the paltry” dog will remember somethirg about it, As sure as my name is not 

Coj>ple»itotie. 
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“ Neither in England, Scotland, nor France, 
Nor for no man of woman born ; 

But an fortune be niy chance, 

I date meet him one for one.” 

Then be^ke a squire of Nortlmii^betland, 
Uog. Witheringtpn wai.his name— 

“ It shall never be told m South England 
To King Harry the fourih for shanfe. 

. 23 . ^ 

“ I wot ye be grci^t lords two, ' 

I am a poor squire of land. ^ 

I will never see my captain.Bght in a hdii 
And look on mysdf and stand ;* 

But whUe I may my weapon wield, 

1 will not fail both heart and hand.” 

24 . 

That day, that day, that dreadful dayw. 

The first fit here J find ; 

An* ye will hear more of tlie hunting of Che* 
viot, 

Yet tliere is more behind. 

Friris Paetis 


Quum Anglia, Scotia, Gallik, 
Negaverim tentare 
Sortem cum ullo homine 
In-pugnS. feingulari. 

22. 

Tunc armiger Northumbria? 

Id. .Withrh^tODus fatur, 

“ Nunquam Henrico pdjncipi 
; In Anglia hoc dicator { 

,^0 23 .' 

Vos estis comities 
Et pauper milea ego, 

Sed pugnaturum domintnn, 
Me otioso, nego: 

6 kid cordc, manu, enseque, 
Pugnabo quamdiu dego. 

2t. 

0 dies \ dies, dies trux! 

Sic finit cantus primus; 

Si de venatu plura vis, 

Plura narrare sdmus. 

rniM.f:. 


p, S.—I am aware tliat “ Bougiassius** is consecrated; but 1 am not without authority 
for i^ouglasus.—I have also translated this into Greek, and I send you the first verse as a 
specimen. ^ ■ 

Itc 

QnoSf b 

^’Ey dS^itTi XeCiarciVi; 
lUtv a.VTi^^tri Avykatr^f 
^ 9raffi¥ 


Don’t say a word of tius, however, to Hallam—classic Hallam, much renowned for 
Creek,” us Lord Byron justly .styles lum<***lest he should mistake my verses for Pindar's, 
and consequently declare tliem not Greek* A propbs, is it not a good joke to see Hallam 
putting a Greek motto to his bqok on the Middle Ages after all ? 1 was thinking of trans¬ 
lating old Chevy into HebreW'—for I am a Masorite; but as Professor Leslie has declared 
Hebrew to be a “ rude and poor^dialect,” in his book on Arithmetic, I was afraid to come 
under the censure of thi^t learned gentleman. To be sure he does not know (ar J can 
from Im 'writings^ even the al|diabet of the language he abuses, but still I am afraid he 
would freeze me if I had any thing to*db will) it. 


DE rOE ON APPARITIONS. 

Wi: have often congratulated ourselves drinking were then in their infancy, 
onImvingfiiourishedafter the extinctidn Sliort were the strides which cookery 
of chivalry, the decline and'iall of the liad made. Geptleinen assailed beeves 
cinjdre of gliosts, and the introduction that came out «f the kitchen just as 
of potatoes into thi^ island. We never they went in, witlr the slight altera- 
could have endured a shift t)f mail-— tion of roasting; and we may judge 
and we shudder at the thought of of their skill iu liquids from tliis fact, 
having been obliged to scale one of that 

those immeasurable horses that used “ They drank the red wine through the 
to carry the knights of old. The helmet barred.” 

luxury of hdug negligently dressed, That satisfactory and satisfying smack 
of lying diffused all day over a sofa, of the lips, which now ratifies a rum- 
was then unknown—and gentlemen met, was then smothei'Cd in metal— 
sat down to rest themselves, in those and there Was no room fbr that syra- 
days, under about two cwt. of ir6n. pathetic communication between mind 
We suspect, too, tlmt good eating and and mind, which good cheer iiow-a- 

• In Bif)Uop Percy—“ And stand myself and look on.” But correct it, theo pcriculo. 

Vou VI. 
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days spreads over a party assembled at dred years, has been filled up, so that 
a rump aud dozen. Such, we con- little seems now to be wanting, under 
ceive, were the chief drawbacks from our free government, to the perfection 
human happiness during the age of of our social and domestic happiness, 
chivalry. To these, no doubt, might It would be a curious enquiry, to shew 
be added that eternal skirmishing so theeffectsofthisvegetabieonthemo- 
iucompatible with the possession of a ral, intellectual, and physical character 
sound skin, and the annual rape, raur- of the people of a sister kingdom ; and 
der, and arson of our wives, children, on some future occasion we hope to 
anil liouses. ,* sift this subject to the bottom. There 

All this must havti'^beeu uncom- can be no doubt, that the sudden ex-' 


fortable enough; but, in out; appr^ 
bension, a trlHe in comparison to that 
constant state of feat in we; 

frankly confess, we i^hould haye drag- 
g('d out our miserable existence, had 
we lived during the administration of 
witches, ghosts, and the devil. We 
arc sufficiently afriud of such gentle¬ 
folks, even now when we no longer 
believe in tlieir mundane existence; 
but wbat.wbuld have become of people 
with weak nerves like us, when every 
church-yard was in the habit of noc-, 
turnally sending out its quota of 
spectres—when hobgoblins were prowl¬ 
ing about in all directions—when you 
could not turn a corner but an evil- 
spirit came bouncing against you— 
when you were on rio occasion sure of 
your man, who would frequently take 
his leave of you, without finishing a 
sentence, in a blaze of fire—and when, 
with all civility be it spoken, tlie de¬ 
vil himself placed his amuseraept, to 
an extent not altogether compatible 
with a due sense of his personal dig¬ 
nity, in rambling, without any very 
definite object, over both town and 
country, and keeping a great majority 
of our forefathers in" continual hot- 
water. 

Neither were there potatoes in those 
days—and, without that vegetable, say, 
what were a dinnei ? 

“ A world without a sun.’* 

From the very bottom of our souls do 
wc^pity our ancestors'. There is no 
philosophy in saying, that the uni¬ 
versal love of the potato, did the po¬ 
tato itself create. ' That love must 
have pre-existed in the elements of our 
nature, just as the desire for Eve pre¬ 
existed in Adam, and was only called 
forth into action by that accomplished 
female. Tliere must, therefore, have 
been, ever since the arrival of the 
Saxons in this island, unknown, at 
least not understood, by our forefa¬ 
thers, 

“ A craving voitllcA, aching at their hearts.** 

A void which, within these last hun- 


tiuotion of the potato in Ireland would 
bh ks fine a subject for a poem ffom 
iUe pen of Lord Byron, as the sudden 
extinction of light, some of the evils 
of which Imaginary event his Lordship 
has, with hi^ usual vigour, delineated 
in that composition entitled, Dark¬ 
ness." Not to go too much into })ar- 
ticulars, we may just remark, that 
hulls are in Ireland fed chiefly on po¬ 
tatoes, aud that those fine animals 
would be in danger of becoming ex¬ 
tinct with the root on which they now 
grow to^silch prodigious size. 

Our readers will pardon these spe¬ 
culations of ours, which would per¬ 
haps, be more in place in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, or some such sober and 
philoso|^ical journal, and are not alto¬ 
gether compatible with the plan of our 
Magazine, which aims chiefly at light¬ 
er and more amusing matter. But, 
aRei all, we suspect that mere fun and 
jocularity may be carried a little too 
far, and therefore it is that we occa¬ 
sionally ^ek, as at present, to address 
ourselves to the gravity.of our very 
gravest readers. 

Come, then, most grave and gra¬ 
cious friend, and turn over with us a 
few pages of old Daniel De Foe's Es¬ 
say on Apparitions. Mayhap, thou 
hast never, in spite of all thine erudi¬ 
tion, had this volume in fiiine hand— 
but even if it be familiar to thee, all 
Danlefs things can bear re-perusal—if 
thou thihkest otherwise, wait for Odo- 
herty's campaigns, and be thankful. 

And first, let us see ,what were De 
Foe's ideas of the devil. Some people, 
says he, speak as if nothing but see¬ 
ing the devil could satisfy them there 
was such a person, and nothing is more 
wonderful to me, in the whole system 
of spirits, than that Satan does not 
think fit to justify the reality of his 
being, by appearing to such in some 
of his worst figures, and tell them 
full grimace who he is, when, I doubt 
not, they woulil be as full of panic 
as other people." The great mistake 
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into which De Foe accuses his contem¬ 
poraries of falling on this subject is, 
that people will either allow no appa¬ 
rition at all, or "will have every .ap¬ 
parition to be the devil, as if none of 
the inhabitants of the world above were 
able to shew themselves here, or bad 
any business among us but the devil, 
whoy I am of opinion^ lias reafiy less 
business here than anv of them all*' 
Holding this opinion, l)e Foe gives us 
but A very short chapter " on the'ap- 
peaawce of the devil ip human shape/* ^ 
It begins in a very soothing and' 
encouraging tone, which must, no 
doubt, have been beyond measure 
delightful in those days to the timid 
reader. " Pray observ^' says Daniel, 
that when I am speakmg of the ap¬ 
pearance of the devil, it is not to tell 
you that he can and does appear among 
us at this time—so you need not look 
over your shoulders to see for him, or 
at the candles to see if they burn 
blue, at least not yet—'tis time enough 
for that by and by.** Our author ex¬ 
poses the extreme absurdity of suppos¬ 
ing every spirit that confabulates with 
mankind on earth " the devil/* Many 
of these come on good errands, and to 
prevent mischief—" all of which things 
are very mudi out of the devirs way, 
remote from his practice, and" much 
more remote from 1^ design/* Sl^uld, 
however, the devil appear to any of 
his readers, De Foe advises them not to 
be flurried—not to shun him and fly 
from him, but to speafe to him* " If,^* 
says he, " you would ask me what 
you should say to it, *tis au unfair 
question in some respecte-r*tis not pos¬ 
sible for any one to dictate, without 
the proper circumstances be described. 
The old way you all know the 
name of S\c* as above, is the cpipmon 
road. I will not cry down the custom, 
because *tis the usual way, and the 
words are good /* but, on the whole, 
he recommends a short ejaculatory 
prayer, and " then a plain are 
^ou ? is, 1 think, compliment enough 
to the devil." Waving, therefore, all 
particular instructions, our judicious 
author observes, that each particular 
occasion will certainly administer tlie 
substance of what you should say, and 
that it is almost iiii}) 0 ssible to go wrong, 
if you’only keep up a good heiirt, and 
put a good face upon it. We perfect¬ 
ly agree with De Foe in thinking, that 
an extempore address of a few pithy 
words is, in such coses, infinitely pre¬ 


ferable to a long set speech. Indeed, 
we have observed, in all accounts of 
the devil's appearances, that he is very 
lame at a reply, and that if you take 
up strong ground at first—ground on 
which you can depend—it is the easiest 
thing in the worlil to give him a set- 
dowu—a complete squash. We sus¬ 
pect that the devil is wont to a very ini- 
poUtlc degree to prepare his speeches. 
Thwe is an air of too much study 
about most of them. They smell too 
much of the shop; and he is a terrible 
maMnerist, Were a collection of his 
speeches to be madei he would be 
ioutid to repeat himself even more 
thkn Counsellor Phillips. At the same 
time, it is but justice to him to ad¬ 
mit, that there is a deal of fire in much 
that he says, and that he often suits 
the action to the words. The worst of 
it,lccording to De Foe, is, that he does 
not in general appear in all hk Ibr- 
raalities and frightMs," but to-day 
in one disguise, to-morrow in another 
—you see him, and you don*t see him 
—you know him, and you don’t know 
him—and how then can any one tell 
you what to say to him, or how to talk 
with him.’*‘ It would have been a 
very simple .fliattcr for De Foe, or any 
other man of talents, to draw up In¬ 
structions for Young Persons how to 
parley with his Majesty, if he, chose 
always to exhibit himself adorned with 
the regalia. But he tries to get peo¬ 
ple upon the hip by personating a 
friend, or a comely stranger in a well- 
brushed suit of black—and honest men 
are thus laid flat on their backs be¬ 
fore they have fairly taken hold of the 
wrestler. " 'Tis the opinion of the 
learned divines,” quoth Daniel, " that 
the devil would do muiJi less harm if 
he appeared as a mere devil, with his 
horns, his cloven hoof, and his ser¬ 
pent’s tail and dragon's wings, as fan¬ 
cy figures him out, tmd as our painters 
dress him np, than he docs in his dis¬ 
guises, and the many shapes and figures 
he assumes to himself.” On the whole, 
it would seem that De hoe, though 
grilling to allow some merit to the 
devil, did not consider him as a very 
formidable character, except from the 
weakness of his opponents. He also 
thinks that the devil, whatever else 
he may be, is no prophet; " for 
when asked what should be to sonic* 
the devil was always nonplust, and 
generally lied in his answers— so that 
none could depend on wh|t he sauL 
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In a word, the devil was not able to 
foretell any thing—he can predict no¬ 
thing, for he knows nothing; atid if 
any apparition comes to be seen or 
heard, who takes upon it to tell what 
should come to pass, you may'depend 
upon it that apparition is not from the 
deviL^*—Thik, too, is our opinion.' 

Taking leavo of his Satanic Mc^es- 
ty for the present, 'let ns hear what 
lie Foe has got to say about the ap¬ 
parition of upembodied apirits.” His 
speculations on this Subject remind 
us of our learped and iugepi^ friend, 
Francis Maximus Macnab, a most so¬ 
norous name. He canttot agree with 
those who maintain that there must 
be inhabitants in all the planetary 
. worlds, some of whom may occasion¬ 
ally visit earth in the capacity of spec¬ 
tres. Saturn and Jupiter arc 
comfortably cold, insufferably dark, 
would congeal the very soul (if that 
were possible), and so are not habita¬ 
ble. Mercury and Venus are insuf¬ 
ferably hot, that the very water wuuld 
always boil,* and the fire bum up the 
vitals. In Mars, so very dry in its 
nature, no vegetables or sensitives 
could’Subsist that we have any notion 
of, for want of moisture, and the men 
that lived there must be dried up suf¬ 
ficiently for pulverizing on any suitable 
occasion.” 

If Saturn, therefore, be inhabited, 
De Foe remarks, that the people must 
either live without eyes, for what is 
the use of eyes when there is no light ? 
or he so illuminated from their own 
internal heat and light, tliat they ban 
see sufficiently from their beams. 
In Jupiter, the good folks, (if any) 
must live in twilight, by the reflec¬ 
tion of its own^ moons, and in conti¬ 
nual frosts. In Mercutyj the species 
must be all salamanders, and live in 
fire more intense than what would be 
sufficient to burn all their liouses, and 
melt copper, lead, and iron, even in 
the mine. In Venus, the beat would 
boil the blood in the body, and a set 
of human bodies be found that would 
live always in a hot-bath. Now, it is 
^lain that the spectres that have fVom 
||nie to time been seen upon our earth, 
have not at all answered the descrip¬ 
tion of any of the natives above—and 
w<‘ must seek out for them another 
origin. l)e Foe, therefore, conceives, 

“ that tliey dwell in the invisible 
and in the vast /towhetr of un- 
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bounded space.” This, think, is a 
plausible and satisfactory theory. 

Several very good stories of the 
life and behaviour of these phantoms, 
from the land of Nowhere, are inter¬ 
spersed through the volume. We are 
told of a man. who travelled four years 
through of the northern coun¬ 
tries Europe, widi a personage 
eiTbneouJ^I^ supposed to be the devil, 
but who was^hnquestionably an inha¬ 
bitant of Nowhere, He guided him 
' through desarts and over mountj^hs— 
over irozen lakes, and little seas pover- 
'Orl with snow—he diverted him with 
discourses of various subjects. He 
was acquainted wherever he came, 
and proemm^is fellow-traveller en¬ 
tertainment and good usage. He 
knew the affairs of every country, 
and the very people too—he spoke 
every language, German, Persic, Pol¬ 
ish, Prussian, Russian, Hungarian, 
Tartarian, and Turkish. This is a 
description that would exactly suit 
Christopher North, Esq. the Editor of 
this Magazine; but what follows can 
hardly be affirmed of that eminent, 
literary, political, poetical, theological, 
and pnilosophicd person. “ Some¬ 
times he would be seen at a distance a 
mile or more, to day on his right, to¬ 
morrow on his left hand—and keep¬ 
ing even pace with him, came into the 
same village or town where he lodged 
and took up at another time ; but if 
he enquired ftr him in the morning, 
he was always gone, and the people 
knew nothing of him, except that they 
just saw such a man in the evening be¬ 
fore, ^ut that he did not stay.” On 
one occasion, this mysterious person¬ 
age advised the traveller not to sail in 
a certain vessel from Gottenburgh, as 
he foi-esaw it would be wrecked, but 
the traveller, Who at this time thought 
the spirit only a strange, intelligent, 
foreseeing man,” disregarded his ad¬ 
vice, and was cast away “at Strael- 
sund, a sea-port of Poraeran.” When 
walking on the quay there, a stranger 
accosted him, and invited liim to join 
a party of gentlemen at an lim* Af¬ 
ter some days spent in tlie most friend¬ 
ly ^manner, the stranger disappeared, 
leaving our traveller in i^asession of 
bills to agreat amount. Not even the 
three gentlemen to whom he had in¬ 
troduced the traveller, knew any thing 
about him, and that be was a spirit 
seemed manifest. The fortunate tra- 
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vcllcr set out to Dantzick, with his another house, ss before; but its in-» 
three new friends; and on the third mates, when sjwken to, blessed the 
day, after they had passed the Oder, mysterious pliantom, and said that he 
in that wild and desort country, they was a briugcr of good tidings, lie ac- 
observed a man, mean in apparel, but companied the travellers to Daiitssick, 
appearing something more tnah mere- and then disappeared. There, too, the 
ly what poverty represents,” travelling party broke up; and our traveler, hav^ 
the same way as they did, bttt alwiws ing picked up a new acquaintance, de¬ 
keeping at about the distance of halTa termined to go to Petersburgh, by the 
mile from them on their left Mud.” way of Konisberg. This fresh ae- 
1'his continued for three days, durihg quaint^nce " told him so many stories 
which, they made several attempts to of different kinds, that he looked as if 
get nearer to him, which were all ! he knew* all the world, and all the 
alike unsuccessful, till arriving at a * people in it, and all things that had 
village, the unaccountable Parallel en- happened in it, or would happen in it 
ft red a small house. The traveller < for ever to come, and something long- 
and his friends went into the hut, ' er.” At Konisberg they separated— 
and told the woman of the house wliat , .^tl our traveller, desirous of continu- 
they had seen, What?” says she, ing his journey, inquired in the city if 
have you seen the Owke Mouraski ? there were any gen^tlemen travelling 
That Owke Mouraski never calls at |owards Riga. An ancient man, habit- 
any house in the town, but some or ed like a Russ, or rather like a Greek 
other in the family dies that year.” priest, with a long venerable beard, a 
Tills woman then informed the tra- purple robe such as the Russians wear, 
vcllcr, that he was no devil, but a a high stiff-crowned fur-cap, and a 
good man, who knew more than all close vest about his body, girded with 
the men in the world and from her a silk sash, declared himself tor Riga, 
conversation, it seem^ that he was He offered our traveller a horse—and 
thought to be a messenger of God who they set out as equestrians. But to 
sometimes foretold death, and some- make a long story short, for four years 
times predicted recovery from disease, ramble, this most fortunate of all tra- 
No sooner hud they leR the hamlet, vellers, no sooner said farewell to one 
than there was the same object moving good friend, than anpthdr slipt into his 
along as before, who continued to ac- shoes; till at last being in Turkey, 
company Uicm all day, till they came his latest companion <iiscovered to 
to a wide river. They crossed the him, that he was an inhabitant of an 
bridge, and kept their eyes on the invisible region, that he had been in 
creature, who seemed to midcq a mcK his company in all his journies, in all 
uieiitary pause on the edge of the the different figures that he had met 
river, and then to appear going up the with, that' he enfoarked with him in 
rising grounds on the other side, Ireland, landed with him in Norway, 
“ without their beitfg capable of giv- left liini at Gottenburg, found him at 
ing the least account how he passed Straelsand, dogged him upon the way 
the water.” As soon as they entered to Dantzkk, sailed with him to Kon- 
thc town, their guide told them to isberg, lent him" a horse to go to 
look towards the door of an Inn, Riga, and so on,” &c. 

a little beyond their own, and In the same chapter we meet with 

‘‘there they saw him plain eating a pother story, far from being unanms- 
jnece of bread, and having a pot ing, of which here is the outline; A 
or jug of Polish beer standing by him. certain rich man having occasion to go 
One of the gentlemen walked up in to Aix-la-Chapelle, left some domestics 
bis boots to the place, seeing hhn sit- to guard his house. They being afraid 
ting all the while hq was going, till of robbers, got some grenades, ii\ 
coming very near,*and happening to case of being attacketl—and one night, 
turn his eyes but One moment from as they had feared, the robbers in good 
him, when he looked again, the man truth came. The servants, mcan- 
was gone.” When the innkeeper was while, entrenched themselves in an up- 
told'Unit he was the Owke Mouraski, per story, and barricadoed the stair- 
he was greatly agitated, and seemed cases. On the robbers breaking into a 
Slad that he had moved off, even fine well furnished parlour, where the 

though he bad not paid his bill. Next fimiily usually sat, behold, in a greats 

dav the travellers saw him enter into etisy chair, a grave ancient man. 
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with a longftill-bottomed black wig, a 
rich brocsSe gown, and a lawyer's 
laced band, who, looking as in great 
surprise, made signs to them for mercy, 
but i^aid not a word ; one of the rogues 
cxOlaiming, Hal who's there?" 
while anther proj^sed cutting his 
throat. The old gentleman, with faht 
aims of terror, beckoned to a door, 
which they open^, and rushing 
through a lobby, they^entered'a grand 
saloon, and beheld ^esaraOoldgentle*- 
man, in the same and the same 
chair, sitting at the upper end of the 
room, making the same gestures and 
silent entreaties as before. Enraged 
at this, and believing that he had slipt 
in by another door, they threatened in¬ 
stantly to knock out his brains, unless 
he shew^ them yrhere the treasure 
was stowed away—which, he point-, 
ed to a door leading into another apart¬ 
ment. The robbers, on pouring into 
it, and looking at the farther end of 
the room, beheld the anaent man 
, again, in the same dress and posture as 
before. It had so happened^ however, 
that a few of the robbers had staid^be- 
hind in^ the other room—and while 
diose who had advanced, cried out, 
“ here is the old rogue before us 
againthe party answered from 
the parlour, how the devil can 
that be, he is here still in his chsur^ 
and all ^his rubbish.” It is no won¬ 
der that they were a good deal dis¬ 
concerted with this self-multiplying 
patriarch, and one of the robbers, 
ing a blow at him with bis fuzee, it 
burst into a thou8a4||pieces^ broke his 
own head, and knocK^ him head-over¬ 
heels, while it appeared that there was 
no old gentlem^ at all in the chair. 
Others of the gang went to attack the 
other old gentleman in the parlour, 
but he too was gone, and terror and 
confusion fell upon the banditti. They 
then ran into the third room, when 
they saw the figure sitting in his arm¬ 
chair, but “ instead of his pitiful looks 
and seeming to his life as he did 
before, he was changed into the most 
horrible monster that ever was seen, 
and in his hands were two large fiery 
daggers, not flaming, but red-hot—in 
a wor^ the devil or somethimr eke/* 
&c^^jjfeanwhile, the servants up stairs, 
n^Kowing what was going on below, 
three hand-grenades down a 
'chimney that had three funnels, each 
communicating with one of the three 
rooms in which were the robbers and 


the Triple old man. One of the hand- 
grenades exploded in the cliimney of 
the room in which the greatest number 
were assembled, and they, not doubt¬ 
ing it was the work of the old seden¬ 
tary, scampered in terror into the other 
rooms, and were just in time to en¬ 
counter jfiinother similar explosion in 
ea'cfo, which killed and wounded a 
greatliumber of them. Very luckily, 
the three explosions set fire to the 
chimney, and the neighbours, alarmed 
to the spot, met the surviving robbers 
•attempting to escape, and made tliem 
all prisoners. Who this old gentle¬ 
man, or these three old gentlemen 
were, De Foe does not inform 

us—that he or they were the devil or 
devils no one will imagine—but wlie- 
ther it were a supernatural copartnery, 
or in one divisible firm, this much will 
be allowed, that the ^hole affair ex¬ 
hibits a singularly fortunate concur¬ 
rence of natural and preternatural a- 
gency, and that the spirit must have 
counted upon^^e three hand-grenades 
and the tlire^ ihnnels. At the same 
time, the story has an air of truth about 
it that will not sufibr us to disbelieve it. 

One other story from this volume 
and we have done. A gentleman hav¬ 
ing married a second wife, had no rest 
night or^ay till he would consent to 
disinherit his son by his first marriage, 
who had for some years been unheard 
of, and who, liis stepmother asserte<l, 
must have died. It happened one 
evening that they bad a violent quar¬ 
rel upon this subject, “ when, on a 
sudden, a hand appeared at the case¬ 
ment endeavouring to open it, but as 
all the iron casements used in former 
times opened outward, and were fas¬ 
tened in the inside, the hand seemed 
to try to open tlie casement, but could 
not.'^ Some dispute having occurred 
as to whom this hand belonged, tlu' 
wife exclaimed why, if 'twas the 
devil, 'twaa the ghost of your son,— 
it may be come to tell you that he has 
gone to the devil," &c. The husband, 
incansed at this coarse attack, cried 
aloud# Alexander, Alexander," and 
at these words, thd casement opened 
again of itself, and his sofa Alexander 
looked in with a full face, and starini; 
directly upon the mother with un 
angry countenance, cried Am*, and tlu 
vanished in a moment. Of course, 
fits followed with tlie lady; but ii' 
about a year or so, she plucked up 
courage, and threatened to bring lie 
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husband to trial for dealing* with the 
devil, unless he consented to disinherit 
his absent son. The affair was at lost 
referred to arbitration, and “ the two 
arbitrators were invited to dinner on 
the occasion." The writings were a- 
bout to be engrossed, when, on a sud¬ 
den, they heard a rushing noise in^the 
parlour where they sat, at wHcft’the 
arbitrators were sorely afraid, TOt the 
infatuated wife insisted that her hus¬ 
band should sign the deed though 
forty devils should appear. That mo¬ 
ment the casement flew open, and 
the shadow of a body was seen stand¬ 
ing in the garden without, and the 
iiead rwching up to the casement, the 
face looking into the room with a stem 
and an angry countenance. UiM^ said 
the spectre, as if speaking to the wo¬ 
man, and immediately clasped the. 
casement to again, and Vanished."-— 
The wife screamed as before—the hus¬ 
band plucked up courage—the arbitra¬ 
tors refused to proceed—and in about 
half a year, the long lost son came 
home from the Indies—and we hope 
continued fierce upon his step-damo 
for the rest of her ufe. 

We suspect that we have already 
exceeded the limits allowed us by the 
Editor. If not, Mr Christopher will 
allow our article to proceed. 

There is a curious enough chapter 
on “ Apparitions in Dreams, ai^ how 
fiir they arc or are not real Appari¬ 
tions.” The question is debated, whe-» 
ther a person who complies with the 
devil’s temptation in a dream be as 
guilty of the fact as if he had been a- 
wake ?—and though De Foe leaves 
it only as a head of reflection,” he cer¬ 
tainly seems to lean to the affirmative. 
He supposes a poor man tempted by 
the devil in a dream to strip a little 
child of a valuable necklace and other 
ornaments; on waking, looks back 
on it with a double regret, first, that 
he is disappointed of nis^ prise, and, 
secondly, that the devil had humbug¬ 
ged him into guilt. It Seems that a 
person who had so dreamed narrated 
his dream to De Foe with the bitterest 
remorse. I robbed it,’^ says he, " in 
my imagination, and deserve as much 
to be hanged for it, as if I had com¬ 
mitted the horrid fact at noon-day.— 
Aye/’ said he, with a kind of horror, 
I ought to be hanged for it, and to be 


damned for it too.” Another gentle¬ 
man, who lived apart from his wife, on 
reasonable suspicion of her infidelity, 
dreamt that a former mistress came to 
him with a smiling countenance, and 
telling |iim that his wife was dead, 
ofiered herself to his embraces, and 
was not repulsed. When he found 
it was all a dream, he was exceedingly 
afflicted, and looked upon himself as 
reaUy guilty al^if he had been awake, 
and I cannot say hut he Had some rea¬ 
son^'* De Foe adds, that he could 
give an instance of another person 
whom'the devil haunted in like man¬ 
ner, and that sometimes he was pre¬ 
vailed qn to consent, but always hap¬ 
pily prevented by waking in time—^but 
.the person is too much known to al¬ 
low the farther description of it with¬ 
out his consent", Surely De Foe is 
here rather top stem a ihoralist. Only 
a few nights we dreamt that we 
drunk up all the water in the reservoir 
on the Castle Hill, from the pure love 
of misdiief—though, Goodness knows, 
tliat ifl OUT waking hours, we delight 
to think of tW many thousand tea¬ 
kettles boiling away of .an evening in 
this city; and that, for our own taste, 
a very small quantity of water doth in 
in general suffice. 

Such of our readers as have been 
amused with our account of this cu¬ 
rious volume "am referred to it for a 
great deal of very odd matter, which 
we have no room to abridge. We re¬ 
commend to their especial attention a 
chapter on tl^e many strange incon¬ 
veniences andl^ll consequences which 
wquld attend us in this world, if the 
souls of men and women, unembodied 
and departed, were at liberty to vi¬ 
sit the eartli, from which they had 
been dismissed, and to concern them¬ 
selves about human aflairs, either 
such as had been their own, or be¬ 
longed to other people. lie proves 
that such a system would never do in 
practice—and that the belief of it is 
quite untenabb by a person of sound 
understanding. A person of sound 
understanding will not hold such a 
creed—^but is satisfied with believing 
in spirits from the “ vast land of no¬ 
where," and in the peregrinations of 
the evil one, whose whole life pn earth 
is one continued niasquerade. 
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Wb do not remember any period, not 
excepting even the dtu^kest V the 
brightest onesoftlielete weTfinwhidi 
the prospects and Condition "Of Out 
country were represented in more op¬ 
posite points’ of view by the zesdots of 
politick partizanship than in the pre¬ 
sent. It appears to us, that tlie great¬ 
er part of the adherents of \teovfern- 
nient, on the one hand> and by far the 
greater ps^ of its andent enepiies on 
the otheiiptakc and: express at this 
moment snch views bt' the situation of 
this great .empire, as could, not fail to 
excite a mixture of wonder and deri¬ 
sion, since we mdlh say so, in the 
breast of any unconcerned and impar¬ 
tial foreigner, who might have enjoy¬ 
ed any tolerable opportunity of Inalung 
himself acquainted with the cha¬ 
racter of this nation—*bove alt, of any 
one who had surveyed" with a diligent 
eye the manifestationij^ national 
ing evoked aUd maitu||ied among us 
with so much beaudfurzeol and per¬ 
severance during those years of dread 
and peril from which England and 
Europe have so recently escaped. And 
yet, different as are opinibns cir¬ 
culated, and different or rath^ dia¬ 
metrically opposite as are the wishes 
entertained, there is no doiibt both 
the great parties sre agreed so far 
(more than they haVbjj^sed to agree 
on any sul^ect whatever), in thinking 
that something must be done, and that 
speedily, to rid us from this nuisance 
of mere plebeian insolence arub profli¬ 
gacy, which has been fining strength 
for the last two or three years—and 
which would appear to have tiow ar¬ 
rived at such a measure of audacity, as 
to render silence f^d forbearance on 
the part of Government no longer 
possible, eien were these things de- 
• sirable in themselves. Wliatever one 
may suspect of the hidden puqwses 
ami motives of some of those whose' 
voices hal0(i; been lifted up j^ainst the 
political and rel%ioiis blasphemies 
of the jower order Of demagogues-r-it 
is at all cMUts comfortable to see, that 
those cjyeants are left without any 
visifafejl^avowed pW>tectioii from any 
whose protection could be entitled 
the srauilest respect. At tlie same 


time, howler, wc ought to guard our¬ 
selves aga^st giving too implicit con- 
jSdefice td the fair professions of those 
whose previous history has entailed 
^^picion oh them as a birthright— 
Who were die enemies, not the friends, 
of their country during all her former 
times of danger—and who can tlierc- 
flire have no just reason to complain 
although ihat country presmes sonic 
jealousy of , them now and narcaftcr, 
Wh in days of, evil and in days of 
good. 

As to the danger, the existence of 
which is acknowledged on all liands, 
but the immediate extent of which is 
studiously magnified by people who 
would faifi turn it and every thing 
else to their own advantage — we 
think those who have really studied 
the histo^ and thd^haracter of this 
Country Will have |||difficulty in see¬ 
ing, that it is in btir own hands to 
taSce it ^either small or great, by the 
manner in which we choose to meet 
and combat it. The danger is great,, 
if England he false to.her ancient cha¬ 
racter,;.—it is small—it is nothing—if 
she jAiain true to herself. Tlie dan¬ 
ger consists in the existence of a spirit 
which is essentially at variance wdth 
every part of the*old spirit of our 
country*-r^d which, thetefbre, must 
be put do^, not by any fanciful de¬ 
vices of novelty—but by a summoning 
Up and strengthening of that very 
^irit against whicli its war has been 
proclaimed. And our chief complaint 
against tilt? more important enemies of 
administration at this crisis is, their 
neglecting the opportunity now afford¬ 
ed them of shewing, for once, some*- 
thing like a truly English superiority 
to selfish views—and coming forward 
with heart and hand to s^ssist those 
who are actually at the head of affairs, 
in repressing, by the only means whicli 
their consdence mUst tell them can 
be effectual ones, a spirit and a danger 
which, even by their own confession, 
do not threaten parties or party-prin-* 
ciplcs, but the land itself, and all the 
old principles avowed and cherished 
in common by all the old parties in 
the land. 

Here, in Scotland, notwithstanding 
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all tbe late mkerable exhibitions in 
the western counties, it is as yet in no 
■ man's power to see with his own eyes 
" the fhll and living proofs of the de¬ 
pravity of this spirit, whose lujcuriant 
growth, throughout many of the wid¬ 
est districts in England, has fox 
several years past Wmed the contiuu^ 
subject of lamentation to the wiso*ahd 
the good. We have been often ye- 
proachetl by our neighbours with ho- 
ing a cold and a slow people-^U is 
well at least if it be so, that neither 
our slowness nor our coidnesB desert 
u6 when we are addressed by the voice 
of seduc^n. Speaking hp^ely, how¬ 
ever, the' people of Scotland are nei¬ 
ther slow of perception Thor cold of 
toinperament—but there is that alKmt 
them which renders them averse to 
losing sight of what they have once 
perceived, and slighting, or contemn¬ 
ing, or disc^ding, what, they have 
once felt and lov^. The opinions, 
moreover, and the feeling which have 
of late been most grievously assaulted 
among us, have h^tofore the 

attacks of far'rai^dsmgerous enemies 
than aiiy with whom our people are 
now, for tlie £rst time, callm upon to 
contend. For nearly hajf a century 
tlie tone of ourpq)uIar plulosophy has 
been at open war with ,;|ur national 
faith; anU fbr the last twenty yews 
our ])opular literature has been alm^ 
entirely in the bands of a set of 
who nave, with the ino^ unrelent¬ 
ing perseverance^ devoted powerful ta¬ 
lents to the destruction of the natipr^ 
character, in regard to yelkldnr 
and politics. And yet hp^ small it 
tbe impression which has been madp 
on tbe broad face of Scottish mind ana 
Scottish feeling, by all the efforts pf 
these men—by all their cunning fa 
the choice, and aU their tlilfulnes& in 
the use of their uveapons. some of 
our towns, indeed, imd, abbVe ip 
this city, they have reared and fostaf^ 
ed a small race of puny and slmlbw 
tenders—^by whose clamprpus tonghps 
their sophistries are cchd^ ^till every 
ear is disgusted wifti them-r^by 
stupidity they are coutinutjiy di^rac- 
ed—and in whote utter ^na ho|>d:^ 
imbecility they can, scarcely fm to 
foresee the near extinction of the whole 
of that uncongenial tribe of thoughts^ 
and sentiments which it has cost them¬ 
selves so much labour to introduce 
upon the soil of Scotland^ But look 
abroad over the wide and healthful sur- 
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face of the land—and see upon what 
uDgrateftil earth the evil seed has fal¬ 
len—how stunted, and dwarfish, and 
deserted are the few miserable shoots 
that have spruw up—how they have 
pined and dwinmed beneath that keen 
and v%mrous air which they want 
pow^f m contaminate mth th^ own 
sickly breath^how they are over- 
. shadpWed and^led on every side by 
the txue stedSnit children of the soil— 
pale, sapless, and pithless--doomed, in 
their inevitable decay, to iumish only 
new food and strength to that which 
it was their evil ambition to extermi¬ 
nate* In spite of all |hat has been 
done, by arfful and able to make 
them ashamed of the itdfeitance of 
their fathers, the people of Scotland 
have adhered with pride and affection 
to that inheritance; and it may be 
doubted whetlier one hunt^dth part 
of our population is at this moment a 
whit less loyal or less religious than it 
would have bcen> although neither Mr 
Jeffrey nor any of his brethren had 
ever Emitted either Disloyalty or In- 
fidelity into the number of then: client¬ 
age. After v^jbpessing the total fai¬ 
lure of these Jmts, and all their at¬ 
tempts, is it tolfe wondered at that we 
are slow in bringing ourselves to en¬ 
tertain any serious apprehensions con¬ 
cerning the issue oi' a warfiae essen¬ 
tially Und in spirit akin to tbeir's— 
waged by Black Dwarfs and Yellow 
Dwa^j and aid^ with ill the philoso¬ 
phical artillery of peripatetic warpers 
and atoical steam-enmndikmen. We 
can never be m pp ccted to receive ftie 
plana pf our llffipias from the medita¬ 
tive heads of Anderstonmtd the Qal- 
ton—-nor to mbmit the old 
clodi pf our jnrejudices to be tambour¬ 
ed and o^n-<«tibdied as may seem good 
to the fenciftdfBngers of a* Pmsley 
mustifiTWepyer. h&ther is it at. all 
likely that the p^dliers of Camlachie 
shall ^cceed in undermining that edi¬ 
fice idmse rocky foundations have so 
long baffled zeal of the “ wee 
reekit^jleU*' hithselfi and the whole of 
his moneering F^ndembnium. 

We have no wish to carry the thing 
too far;—^but, ip solemn 8|dness, we 
do think the gentlemen toviiVhom we 
have been "alluding must, in secret, 
have some very disagreeable ihi^iv- 
iugs of mind when they see the style 
in which so many their o#n most 
favourite dogmas mve be^ adopted 
by tbp present blind and despicable 
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disturbers of tlie public peace.— 
So long as they conceived them* 
selves to 'be writing for “ the phi¬ 
losophical world/' (to use an old 
phrase of their own) we can sup¬ 
pose them to Itave proceeded in their 
task with some little self-complacency 
~but now that they have mund of 
whom this philosophical world consists^ 
we really hope and they to 
be heartily ashamed of themsel'i!^. Do 
they ever ask themselves sincerely 
what it is that they have been wishing 
to bring about by thw twenty years 
work of wit ? They can at have 
no (liiHculty in seeing what they have 
assisted to bring about. If they 
go to the Glasgow or Paisley 

reform matings, their ears sure to 
be regaled with the crambe remfcta of 
their own -delicate ^d metohysical 
sneersj served tip in all the g^dy co¬ 
lours of imagery and similit^c which 
the glowing imaginations of those 
deeply read and de^ly thinlring me¬ 
chanics can suggest. Th^ll^^gant 
diatribes concerning tbe'i|pea of 
priestcraft, find a tffoad ecKO'in the, 
Camlachie orators .s,^rcastic phrase 
of NorJan Tam"^fynd their pro¬ 
found speculationa cw Humors doc¬ 
trine of miracles, and* their beautiful, 
catalogue of " the Holy Plajces,”+ are 
gracefully terminated by the s^e ac- 
complishedr person’s,.consolato:^ asser¬ 
tion, that ** many delusions have had 
their day!" These, and the Jhany si¬ 
milar expressions which they may meet 
with in all the acoitunts as- 

6embU^es,-.must satisfy them that, al- , 
though the crop has failed, a few of f 
their handfuls at least have tekm effect ^ 
—^but it is possible that the ^pearaace 
of this strong produce may have some- . 
thing to displease as well as. to gratify 
them, and that, upon the who&, the . 
northern {diilosQ^^ woomtoye been . 
as well contentf|i||^ough^^^i^^^ dog¬ 
mas had neverdHpuxposed^ to the de-, 
rision of their <^ii|Uymen ^ the lan¬ 
guage the loomf^ahcm. jftut whatr. 
ever mayhay^ btii^n me mhtture of. 
feelings with which these geptlemen 
have contemplated some late sayings 
and doii^ of those who aspire to be 
their adS^ents, we suppose, on the 
whole, there has i;been nd great mix¬ 
ture In the feeling with which ;|^e 
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rest of the world have, on this occa¬ 
sion, contemplated themselves. 

They, and a large proportion of the 
party to which they belong, have as¬ 
suredly lost a noble opportunity for 
redeeming some share of their credit 
,in the eyes 6f their countrymen. But 
tile truth is, they were deceived by 
the''gradual nature of encroach¬ 
ments which now the]^nnot in se¬ 
riousness avoid deploring—and hav¬ 
ing been so far committed by the ma¬ 
levolent zeal of iheir own i^nor in¬ 
struments and organs, they hPe found 
it very difficult to, seize on any feasi- 
We pretend for stopping short in a 
|:ace of wmeh they cannot %e otlicr- 
wise thati ashamed. It is thus that 
folly infiicts its own chastisement 
upon itself—and that short-siglu- 
ed men are so often found engaged in 
digging tlie pit over which their own 
feet are d#tined to stumble. 

Much,, however, as we haye been 
distressed U^h what has just occurred 
in some^of tiiie manufacturing districts 
0^,Scotland—and s^l more with ihc^ 
,juppurt which uny^ngly, perbups in 
a great measure, nJw been afforded to 
the actors in thefip disgraceful scenes 
,^y the conduct of some of their supe- 
TOra amone us—it is still in England 
alone that the evil has really attained 
;to a tragical pitch of seriousness—aiid 
it is in lifce manner in the cliaracter of 
the peojde of England that we look for 
,,the surOjand p^fect safeguard against 
this tragedy being, brought to a catas¬ 
trophe ^ ipelanmoly as those less ac- 
quaint^^^ith that cnaracter might be 
indined itt augur from its commence¬ 
ments, We are afraid, we con- 
fes, of nothing so much in otB whole 
matter as of any unworthy distrustful- 
ness being allowed to go abroad and gain 
,ground—^xny fear becoming prevalent 
among who contemplate the signs 
of the mes, lest the days of national 
confidence in national character were 
ab^ ;ti^„be at an end—any suspicion 
lefti^llie means and the elements of self- 
vindication were no longer, to be found 
surely sM abundantly in the very heart 
of that mighty population, a part of 
whkhvl^ been—and is so grievously 
delad^l The greatness of the con¬ 
trast ei^bited to tbe eyes of any tra¬ 
veller who passes from the neigh bour- 
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hood of Manchester, for example, to 
any of the quiet skirts of the very 
j|county in which that town is situat¬ 
ed, inight4)e enough to convince him 
that such fears were groundless. Com¬ 
paring the' artificM fever and madness 
of the disaffected district with the 
calm natural face of things, as it used 
to be everywhere, and as it 
tinues to be w near the very atmos- 
pliere of the poison—one should think 
it would be almost impossible not to 
foci thai the evil will, ere long, cure 
itself—rather that the surrounding 
c:()od will, ere Ipng, overcome and ex- 
tinguislut-ras the wide breath of hea¬ 
ven soon scatters into Nothing the 
heavy and stifling airs tfiat spread 
death and destruction fbr a moment 
around the surface of some n^itrly 
opened dui|geon of pestilence. There 
is nothing in the heaven or in the soul 
of England, that can ever be made ef¬ 
fectually to harmonize ^ith the vile 
spirit that has of late been permitted 
to go forth and |wllute a portion of file 
soil that is t h^ birth-right. The 
very essence ofHht spirit is all alFec- 
tntion. They may talk as much as 
they will about feelings that have been 
roused, and principles that have been 
implanted;—the truth is, that no prin¬ 
ciple at all has had any part in t^^se 
unfortunate transactions—for without 
some knowledge; there can be no prin¬ 
ciple, and one' cannot read a line of 
any of the odious publications circulat¬ 
ed among the deluded orders of our 
people, without Seeing th^ knowledge, 
eiiher among them or ^pir' choaen 
tcachere, there is none. And as to 
feelin||^ those that have been caUed 
out, Md exliibited on these unhappy 
occasidUs, are all hase, Selfish, ana 
mean feelings—and such, we never 
can be persuaded, are tbo^ that enter 
with true power and predominfmee in¬ 
to the characters^ of any considerable 
classes of our p^le. It is not in the 
JicartB of Englisnmen^ertainiy not 
of any wide spread class o| 
inen—ever to remain long insensimie to 
the influea^e of those better feelitigs 
which God and Nature have implahted 
in their breasts as the antidotes of that 
corruption in which we are all par¬ 
takers. can understand—we can 
believe any thing of the momentaury 

t violence of English minds, seduced, 
and deceived, and deluded by the 
arts of base ignoble creatures, that 
are skilful in flattering them—but 


unless we have totally mistaken the 
materials of which these minds are 
composed, there is that in fliem which 
will soon make them feel dissatisfact 
tion with themselves, and contemp- 
%v their deceivers—when only a lit¬ 
tle time has brought with it a little 
coolness—and men and things begin 
to be surveyed once more with the 
same eyes that had of old been ac¬ 
custom^ to 8urvcy*theni.. The cla- 
mour^ of public meetings—the noise, 
and the music; and the dissonance— 
and the brawling of orators and the 
applauses of multitudcs--and the so¬ 
lemnity of processions, and the intoxi¬ 
cation of huzzas—all these^ings may 
for a time appear to awdSin new life 
and hew delight—and mwxpected im- 
ortance—and unexpected triumph;— 
ut when the poor man that has par¬ 
taken in all these elements of phrenzy 
returns home weary, and in lassitude, 
from the very strength of their excite- 
mentr-and meditates with himself up¬ 
on hh^verish pillow—and calls up to 
hira^^ the peaceful slumbers that 
visited' him there, before he had ever 
Beard of the ngmeof Keform—or, per¬ 
haps, the penjjml memories of those 
that died on xMt very pillow, in hum¬ 
ble virtue and humble happiness, in 
days when none around him had ever 
heard it—when he contrasts the glare 
and tumult that has been dazzling his 
own imagination, with the quiet 
thou|hl^^ comfort and repose that 
fed the spirit of his fathers, and with 
which his own young spirit also was 
fed aiid nurtured—is it possible that he 
should be without some salutary sus¬ 
picions of others, and some salutary 
fears for himself—that he should not 
feel he has been among scenes that 
were strange to his nature, and among 
men with whofai he had nothing to do 
—that he should not shudder over the 
bla^hemies thatc^e been ringing in 
his ws—and r^^ber, with some¬ 
thing ofarembrseful tenderness, how he 
was taught to bless God and honour the 
King, every evening before he was per- 
raitt^ to sink into the innocent slum¬ 
bers of childhood? 

There is no national cltimcter in the 
world into which the of that 
which is 0Li> enters so deeply, as into 

t t of the English. The reason of 
i is, that in the conscience and in 
the memory o^,|fnglishmeh, the idea 
of that which is old isy^ociated indis¬ 
solubly, in spite of aff the superficial 
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separation which temporary dreams and we shall contemplate the approach of 
delusions may work, with the idea of total rest, after all the lire tlmt is in 
that which is pure, and good, and hap- our own bosoms shall have been ch^- 
py. The Native of almost anj^ other tened and subdued—^d the plentiful 
country in the world is tempted by experience of life shall have reconciled 
prospects of wealth, or the possesalon of* ua to seeking in the silence of the 
settirity, to establish his home on a grave our refuge from all its griefs— 
sod that ia to the on repose from all its pleasures. In 

lowest Engl^hman is hixanted, where- such fnomdnts we Ibrgett&r the time 
ever he be, byth^ m^Wjrofh^, the wint which we^re looking, 
own early years, and feM and live-iJOtCtfe than h^ as if we had 

himself to ^ve up the hopfe of Jftyihf really reached that to which cot looks 
his bones at last beneath the sEnfife Sod are directed. In kwh momejife—for 
that covers those wBoSe prayefS and thiy visit us all—with what pain, and 
blessings sanctified and sublimed their fear, and disgust must those who have 
happiness, ^be idea of parting with been seduced into partaking gf the po- 
any thing tpil belongs to hint as an pularphreuaies of these days, contem- 
Englishmai^ is the iriOst paiuftil -otie plate the thoughts and feelings, to say 
that comes into the mind of an English- nothing of the actons, with which 
man. Ilis native soil is only one of they have become involved? The 
these thirtg^his liberty is dhother, hiyrry of busy life—the tunpilts of the 
and at least as dear a thing—^but not eye tfeear—these may, indeed, re- 

less dear than either is the faith of his tdm and effiwe the delicate impression 
ancestorsr—and with that faith, thank of those more hidden and mysterious 
God^ the loyalty of his anoe^tm is mofnentaj but #Aey also in their turn 
blended—both in its Own ifence. Will come bftekandtore long, surely, 
and, in his imaginaition-Hb^ihver tli^ heart that is not. totally corrupted 
faith and loyjdty were before obfted. vi^illdnd'and say to itself in which of 
In the heat and recklessness of youth ^ luoments its communion with it- 
and youthfril passions he may forget h# been most true and sincere— 
for a season both the spil that gave lU which Of them tbe^obler nature of 
him birth, end all that gives honour the man has been |||P consulted— 
and nobility to that beautiful Soil— in ^hioh of ^em his i^leraspirations 
but when lie feels himself declining in'* have been most giatified. In spite, 
to the vale of years, the recoUeetton of too, of all the errors and corruptions 
those old things ent^ into his spirit which ha\^ been gaining ground a- 
as a passion, and revives and supplants wdiig some parts of the population 
in its turn all the noisier passions that these realms, who can doubt that the 
have before obscured and weakened it. life and the manners of the very peo- 
Therc ia something inexpressibly de- pie that have been most to blame, and 
lightftil in the nature dF those flings libst to pity, preserv# something at 
with which an old EhglishtnaiU—of of their old original coir^xion 

whatever rank — regards the wed- of purity ? It is not merely in the sc- 
known face of his connt^. He feels cret communings of the mail witli 
the pride of possession in every tree himself--it. is in all that he sees and 
that throwl Hs shadow upon Ae field does in liii quieter moments—in the 
where he has spor^ in nis tOUth— feces otnH Chat surround him in these 
he worships the I*' Which he moment^ and in Aeir vriser words— 

bathed—he the gray and that we are sure there are found the 

mouldering atones Of the church, in olem^taof'hfe enfe r^eheration.— 
which he first heard aweOt and An Ei^ishtoan nmybe taught lessons 
holy music with whioh the notions of df sedition 'and impiety in a street or 
parental and ancestlid piety are re- dU a highvfey—bu| wofbl, indeed, 
verently nulled. BUt there arO mo- must thango|-tf many English- 
ments, an d neither few nor fleet- meh dip be> who mature and 
ing, in the youngest of us are yep^t iffio lessotts by the side of 
old —we look forward to those edd hearths, that used to be sur- 
thp^'ftober yeowu nOt with fear or refe rounded by the lovers of far different 
IfS^nce, but with a calm and sted* thoughts, and the reciters of far differ- 
j even with a hoping eye—shaping ent tdes. We cannot bring ourselves 
.nburselves, a dim and pensive to think—4o believe in seriousness— 
Batisfection, m feelings with which that the spirit whl^ would find com- 
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fort or consolation in such employ- disavowed oil participatioii in the mote 
rncnt has really struck a deep root a-* violent heresies, political and religious, 
ino^ tlie people of oiu: land* Surely which have been preached by the pro- 
those whose conduct would lead to tossed organs of Hunt and his miser- 
such suspicions are but the heedless able crew. JSut it is quite easy to see, 
tools of men whom, if they knew them that if they really wished to discountc- 
truly, they would truly despile—surely nance—to annihilate that vile crew ami 
their minds are but the floating ha- all their heresies—the busisiess of this 
bitations of ^oughts and feelit^: partv was to hav^e,laid asidoftwi-^i time 
which will s®i be shaken out with all thdr own little points of party dis- 
rcpentance and loathing. Surely there do everything in 

is enough of blessed matter left, evesti tmr power fio sla^engtlien the hands of 
in the nidst of their corruption* to that admipistrAion, the displacement 
sanctify memselveB—the nation itself of which, at such a rnoment as the 
will and must remain pure, with ot present, they well know could not fail 
without them—^ftora hopeless poliu- to add confusion to co^^sion, and 
tions and permanent abasement. weaknoss^to weakness, in st.Way which 
We are troubled, therefore, but not neither theirs, nor any other party, 
terrified by the aspect of this trying might ^on have it in their power to 
time. It is a time to be looied on with repair^ They have not done this—but 
grief—with indignation—but not at all they h^ve all along continued encour- 
witli despair; and surely the conductof aging the disaffected in what tlwy them- 
the far fargreaterpart of those who have selves must be conscious is one of the 
troubled it is a thing to be viewed nKWO most absurd of all their errors^ vis.— 
in sorrow than in anger. .To say the the bdicf that a great part, of the mi- 
truth once more, worst of all the sery wMsh has befallen s<Hne of the 
features in the present comxMei maiiufilRring districts is owing to the 
countenance of thife affairs of ourcOUn- misconduct of the present ministry— 
try, is, to our mind, the behaviour not they have all along hem crying out to 
of the Reformers, but of the . the refiners—you are utterly 

There are no do^t matiy, very many in the wrong-r^you are the enemies 
intlividual adb^Ss of that l*arty whov of your country—and we and all true 
have behaved no®ly and well—but as lovers pf our country despise yoff'— 
a Party, we think their conduct haS but, " stop, the time is not come yet 
certainly been utterly unworthy of the for your proposals to be he^ with ad- 
name they bear, and the principle vantaj^* The first thiug is to displace 
tliey profess to inherit. Tfae worst the inihistry, and put us in their stead ; 
it is, that they have been studious In. and then will come the time when all 
expressing their horror fbt the mad- propel will b© listened and attend- 
ness of the reforming sect; and yet—i ed to by men sincerely anxious to da 
such is^e clin^g meanness of hu**v Hhat which is right^by true friends 
munn«|re,or rather of party nature— to the cause of freedoift dike your- 
in the t^st of these very eicpressions selves/* We jSPpoal to the Whigs 
of horror they have^been lending them- themselves, whether such has not been 
selves to the popular outcry, and in- the constant cry of their journals—wo 
creasing, by every means in their apnesd to their consciences, whether 
power, ^emfliculties of the born and. wimd and*malicious falsehood he not 
chosen guardians of the state. There at the bottom b^|||^ ary—whether 
is no party in England that so openly they are not ^ea|||p to their own 
acknowledges the service^ and hlWI* souls, that by using It they have shewn 
lies itsdf with the language themselves willhig to take advantage 

party prints, as that of the Whigs, of the strengflt of those whom they 
There can ihere&re be no injustice In dare scarcely deny to he traitors—vvhe- 
holding them, as a Party, resw^ible ther, in one word, they have not con- 
tor the tenor of tne ®%uage fessed themselves on this occasion to 
used by all ^eir prints throu^- be, not the lovers of their country and 
out the last two or three mon^ its peace, but the lovers of power and 
of popular excitement and phren^i ^ ^ body of 

That language has not been' ihe Ian- English politicians eve^ had thehardi- 
guage either of temperate rebuke, or hood or the impudonce to confess^, 
of sober reason, or’of manly and in- themselves before, 
dignant contempt. They have milccd But Parliament is about to assem-- 
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ble-"and it is there that the true ap¬ 
peal, in regard to their character, must 
soon be made to the collective wisdom 
of the nation. The statements which 
the ministm of the crowa have it in 
their power to lay before Parliament, 
will, we doubt not,» compel eyi^ the 
Whigs to lend them their supjMt in 
every measure that is judged affeary 
for securing the internal peace 
country. But the 
unless we be much ihlitKOn 
that this stipport of thfeirs wiil come 
far too late to tlfoir party nm ele¬ 
vation (and it had need of moidn) in 
the generayniird of thp people* Had 
they comeibrward at an earlier , stage 
of the boldness, their manlihe^ and 
apparent (Usinterestedness in¬ 

deed have ^nded for them no incon¬ 
siderable 4o!ms to resj^ct, ih regard 
to any matters of praamentary dis¬ 
cussion which they foight afterwaids 
have ht to bring forward. 

But as it is, the case ^ill, we sh^wd- 
ly suspect, be for diffirent; an4 they 
will find, that the only result , of all 
their manoeuvres has been the addition 
of new strenjgth and purity to an ad¬ 
ministration^ the members of which— 
in spite of the ch^urs of Reform¬ 
ers and of Whigs—have as yet done 
nothing to lessen tAe^rpngiualiy great 
claims on the respect and cofifidence 
of the better part of the nation. ^. 

It is, wfeknow, the opinion dffoany, 
that since the dark days of the French 
llcvolution, there has been no period 
so pregnant with danger—though, in 
our opinion, none need ir^ihle for 
their counWy whnteow the^^wer of ; 
its knowledge att3Lv||#^ virtue- Love, 
not Fear, is the prmt^ple that must 
now unite togethej^ all ranks of society. 
Wc stand forward to vindicate the 
cause of order, liberty, and i^igion, 
seeing not t^t tliey are a^t to be 
overthrown, but tlit they have al¬ 
ready been most vilely insulted,. We 
stand forward not against enemies 
whom we foar, but ^ fHends whom 
we love. The Anwhist and the A- 
theist arc not formidable to our eyesa. 
but the Throne which they would oveir 
turn is dear to us, and the Altar which 
they would subvert is sacred. High 
objects must not he contumeliously 
and irreverently assailed even by the 


hands of tlie impotent—they who do 
not honour the King must be made to 
respect his authority—they who * do 
not fear God must hot be sufiered to 
blaspheme his most Holy Word. 

, It is on plain principles like these, 
that all true lovers of their comitry 
ought now to combine in one body 
anu^with one soul; and if we know 
any thing of the character of the Bri- 
lish people, th^e is already such a 
invincible, and irresisti¬ 
ble Combination. They who think 
that nothing more is exhibited, in all 
ihis frowning and murmuring popular 
commotions, than A reasonable, and 
tlierefore i^onable discontent, under 
the hardships which the people sufilr 
from the stagnation- of trade and the 
pressure of taxation-*^these, being men 
of party^ will be men of party still; 
and considering the ministry alone to 
be objects, of danger and of fear, they 
will seek only for their overthrow. But 
th^ who know that the great legiti¬ 
mate principles of a^, civil government 
Ifeve been fiercely and wrathfhlly de- 
hpunced—and tliat the Bible has been 
hideously trampled under bestial feet 
—will l<k)ik to a higher aim, and will 
lay aside for a whifoj^ preference of 
Inen and of measiinL ^hey have 
^en the eternal praSpIes of morality 
and religion vinmeated, and all those 
glorious sentiments and passious^which 
these principles inspire into a nation s 
heart, rescued from the foul pollution 
that on every side is thrown upon them 
by unhallowed hands. It is not now 
Who is a Tory?—wJhoisaWhig? But 
% is, who is a Briton ;^who is a Chris¬ 
tian ? The honour of our country, 
and the glory of our God, are the au¬ 
gust and sacred objects which we vow 
to defend } and if there be any virtue 
in the hmd either of our heroes or 
our martyrs—^if the present age be not 
lamentably severed by some invisible 
chasm from the days of old,—we may 
rest assu^ that tufe Nation has only 
to lift its Voice, ani|,that its majestic 
thunder will driv^' with, fear and 
trembling jnto their hiding places, the 
scattered hordes of anarchy and im- 
picty^ll^o arc now vaunting so loudly 
and sd' fiercely, unaware of the irre¬ 
trievable min that is about to fall upon 
their heads. 
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The splendid geo¬ 
logical dreams of Bufibn, the ingenious spe- 
culatioAuf Hutton, and the wild and not 
unpoetical mincralogical fancies of tlie 
Germans, induced many enthusiasts to 
search for proofs of these fascinating ^re¬ 
veries, in the mountains and rocks of dif¬ 
ferent lands. Some facts were in this way 
collected, but still geology could not be 
said to exist as an independent branch of 
natural history. It was first elevated to 
this rank by the investigations of Saussurc 
and Werner.—The discoveries of Saussurc 
were numerous and important; and those 
of Werner not less so. Werner founded the 
first system of ge(^osy, and by its publi¬ 
cation paved the way for all the remarkable 
discoveries and views which have since b^n 
made in Geology.—The first English ac¬ 
count of this system, was tliat published in 
Edinl)urgh in the year 1808, and since that 
period, others have appeared from the pens 
of those distinguished philosopcrSf Thomson 
;ind Murray. We have just learned that 
Daubuisson, a celebrated pupil ofWemer% 
has in the press, a Work on Wesmer’s Geog¬ 
nosy, in two volumes octavo, of which we 
are entitled to form high expectations. 

Comparative Anatoiny.’^Tht zeal and 
ardour displayed in the study of eomp^iUive 
anatomy in severaji ^ the universities bn the 
Gontinent, is littlaiwwn, and certainly ve^ 
imperfectly felt liKb anatomical school of 
Scotland. Since me splendid period of the 
great Monrox^ this most important of alltfie 
branches of natural history appears to have 
been very little cultivated. At present we 
have too much of the trade of anatomy, and 
too little of its philosophy^ Wchear of no new 
discoveries, or observations, of no young and 
rising comparative anatomists, who, en¬ 
thusiastically dcvo|^ to tlieir science, are 
actively employed in tracing out, by actual 
investigations, those admirable displays of 
structure, and arrangement in the enimal 
world, which must in the course of time, 
rertect so much light on physiology, and 
confer so many benefits on medicine—We 
are sure this state of an invaluable science 
cannot long exist—we already almost feel 
that there are rising around us, in this 
grand arena of philosophy, a host of young, 
dauntless, and enthusiastic anatomical in¬ 
quirers, who will establisli another epoch, 
worthy that of the Monros. 

Tkeork's of the Earth _It is now a gene¬ 

ral complaint with amateur mineralogists, 
that since the demolition of thor^eory of 
IliUton, and the abandonment of the Nep¬ 
tunian vitws of De 3-.UC, geology has become 
dull and uninteresting. It may be men¬ 
tioned, for the infonnadon of those fire¬ 
side speculators, that tilings arc not in so 
bad a state, for only a few days ago wc re¬ 
ceived three volumes octavo, of a new theory 


of the earth, by Brieslac an Italian, which 
will serve for a time as a tub to the u'haU . 

Dr Barclay on Animal Lifc*-^\)x Bar¬ 
clay, wc understand, has in Uic press, 
a very learned and curious work, on the 
phenomena and laws of animal life. It, 
will, we trust, clear away the vast load of 
rubbt^ with which tliis beautiful subject 

iftAt present j|cumbered.—It is a reniark- 
ame circum9Wce,r tliat alUiough the phe¬ 
nomena and laws of the living system, art' 
very obvious and distinctly marked by na¬ 
ture, that physiologists, in their absurd 
anxiety to appear mysterious and pro¬ 
found, have abandoned their^own fascina¬ 
ting field of inquiry, to roam in the unsa¬ 
tisfactory wilds of metaphysical speculation. 

Gco/o^y.—Professor Jameson, in oppo¬ 
sition to those mineralogists who assert the 
tnedianical, and deny the chemical fonna- 
tion of quartz rock and red sand stone, haw 
brought forward several proofs in favour 
of the latter, principally from tlie fact of 
granite, universally acknowledged to be ot‘ 
chemical formation, having been found in 
repeated instances embedded both in sand¬ 
stone and quartz rock, wiieroall have 
been simultaneously and chemically formed. 
This is at variance both with the Neptuneun 
and Plutonian theories; and he further 
urges, that granite is not confined to one 
particular species of rock, but occurs in 
several, being not of earlier formation than 
all otW rocks, nor of newer formation than 
most others, but very often a contemporane¬ 
ous crystallization with the rock in whicii 
it is situated—Ahnr Monthly Maf^amnc. 

SkuU Kin^ Jiobert the Briur. —A tew 
days ago, in the church of Dunfermline, 
the grave of the celebrated warrior King 
Robert the Bruce was opened, in prcocnci- 
of a numerous assemblage of men of rank 
and science. The skull, and various part'^ 
of thesfceleton, werein astateof preservation : 
Now that the opinions of Gall and Spur/- 
lifiim are not passed over as mere pieces of 
quackery, the curiosity of anatOTnists,and even 
of the public in general, was excited by this 
invaluable opporjunity of inspecting and ex¬ 
amining such a skull as that of Uobert the 
Bruce. We arc told, that several of llu- 
propensities of this great man, were strongK 
expressed in the eminences of the skull—in 
particular, that the organ of con/fi(rf}ir7ta.s 
was the most prominent of the wliole. 

Brervsie'i 's Optical MincraIoy;t (— l.)r 
Brewster has ascertained tliat every ininiTal 
species has distinct and beautifully marked 
optical characters. This new mode of de¬ 
termining minerals, which Is one of the 
most valuable discoveries made by this di'^- 
tinguished philosopher, will, we understand, 
form a prominent feature in the work on 
crystallography, now preparing for publica-^ 
tion in luliiiburgli, 
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Mont It would appear from 

the observauous of Brochant, that this 
colossus, hitherto considered as a mass of 
granite, contains not a bed of that rock» 
but is compoeed of a tnutiend 
belonging to the mica fomifttioa. 

Calton would Sto ob¬ 

servations contained in 
of the Edinbui^ f^e^sophicat Jfoum^ 
that dijs principaSy com;^ “ * ’ 

split and augite, and that like. 
hi India, contains carboiuweouj 
it is true, in^ Uie fonn of ^ia^oh* 
state nearly 4^roaching1^t A 

Carrier ]^€(ms. —The Flemidtpapei^ 
have recently "contained accounts of me late 
annual com^dtion of the Society of Tigeoh 
Fanciers at Antwerj). this occasion, 
thirty-two p^j^hs, with ■me word Antwerp 
marked on tlieir wings, Vere despatched 
frc»m tlie above city to London^ whence 
they were sent back with answ^ tlieir 
wings beh^pTeviously counter-mark^ with 
the word The ^Ci;wtom of trsuning 

pigeons to c^vey letters'nom one place to 
another, is prevalent in all parts of the East, 
butparticuladyin Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 
The Mogul fbnnerly kept a vast number 
of pigeons for the pU^se of carryhlg 
letters on occasions when extraordinary 
speed %as ji^ceesary. ' The Pashas of the 
Porte do the ranae. T3to. fly from one ex¬ 
tremity of his dominifonp'to the other. By 
this mode of conveyance the Consul cX 
AlexandrettAdaily sends despatches to Aleppo 
in live hours, thoiwh couriers occupy a 
whole day in proceeding from one town to 
the other. Tlie caravami travelling l^rou^ 
Arabia, maintain communicatioiis with me 
Arab sover^ns, by means of pigeons with 
letters fastened under thdr wingti^ ^hes^^ 
messengers fly widi extraordinary rapidity/’' 
and return vfitfa fresh speed to the place 
where they ^ve been* reared. Iliey are 
fre(^uently (fosenred lying with their backs 
on the sand, frith their bills opep.'to receive 
the morning dew, and liipover breath- Plhjy 
mendons* that pigeons Were employed ^ 
introduce letters into Mutina CM^ena,) 
when that pldce was besieged by Matk 
Antony. They were also employed in 
1574, at the siege of Harlem, and 
at that of Leyden. The Prince of Oi^ge, 
when the latter siege was raised, determined 
that the, paeons Smuld be niaintaincd at 
the public expense, and that at their death 
they should be embalm^i and pr^rved in 
the town-house as a p^ctuai hmrk of 
gratitude. 

PerpetuaUight ofAAMj,~^OTi the eastertfi 
coast ol’l yciaand the weten shore of the Gulf 
of AcUlia, a flame caUfd yimir is seen to issue 
from an opening, about three feet in diame¬ 
ter, in the side of a mountain, and lm shape 
resembling the mouth of an oven. (Japtain 
Beaufort of the royal navy, wheh surveying 
part of the coast of Karamanla, visited 
QD spot. This mountain, like- that of 
was calcareous, being composed 


of crumbling serpentine rock, with loose 
blocks of limestone ; there was not the least 
appearance of volcanic production ; no tre¬ 
mor of the earth, no noises; neither stones, 
&nmke, ppr noxious vapours were emit- 
the^cayity, but a brillianyjnd per- 
Samf^iasued forth, of an int||lie heat, 
hd said to inexfo^i^hable by water; 
e remalnsi w the wid% which had%mierly 
be'e^^ built die w^e scarcely dis- 
Cdlpured; bw^wood, and weeds, 

efow close fo,pU^^e^irater, if so it might 

hy Ute Pasha — 
The Pasha of Eg^^, say the French 
s^vans, has become an object of universal 

a ce. His name Afofonds in our joiir- 

and ’|)eriodii« 3 d ^ works. He sends 
to l^ifope fo pfocure artists, manu- 
sWjskilful Workmen. He is cx- 
tlm«4^;fond of botany. He had heard 
laldy rot a rich aac^ur of Parfo possesbcd 
a ■ cinnamon tree, 'aW he caused it to be 
bought at an enormou6pTice,tobetr:ins- 
pprted to bta gardens at Alexandria. It 
oniy eight ^ys since he hud sent to him 
Pai^^.or 600 volumes. 

ifie Dead AVa.—It is >vc]l 
known .:^Sthe water of tliis sea is saturated 
frith saltj^iefly muriate of magnesia, and 
^mtrion safo Its specific gravity is 1*211. 
Mr Le^, who bathed in it In 1818, informs 
that he saw several shell-fish in it, not 
tuitike periwinkles. The account whicli he 
gives of the effects of bathing is singular, 
but not very intelligible. I shall give it in 
words, ** Our Arab guides had 
enaettvoured to alarm us as to the conse¬ 
quences of bathing in these pestiferous wa- 
; bdt we nsado the experiment, and 
found tliat though two of our party .were 
unable to swim, tliey were buoyed up in a 
most extraordinary manner. Tlie sensation 
perceived immediately upon dipping was, 
that we had lost our s^btand any part 
of-the body that happen^ to be excoriated 
smarted excessively. The taste of the water 
bitter and intolerably saline. From 
rids exponent some of us suffoted a goml 
deal of inconvenience, an oily incrustation 
being left i^n the body, which'no attempt 
at washing could remove for some time ; 
anff several of the party continued to lose 
portions of skin for mariysuccessivedays.”— 
(Ibid. p. Xl^.) ■ 

We CsttSJj^derstBaid the meaning of every 
part of tlfo precedirig description, ^cept the 
alleged loss of right,*do^^es notice, 
that the spedmens of foP^coBected from the 
southern extremity of foe Dead Sea did not 
deliquesce. This waff‘'dm 2 btless owing to 
tlie dryness of the difo^ins; riot to the purity 
of the salt ', 

CHtnaie of Mosrtm^^The severest frost 
of tlie winter 1817—,1818 was equal to 
— 28“ Reaumur ( — 31® Fahrenheit.) In 
X'etersburgli they had — 30® ( — 35"® 
FalircnUeit.) But this winter was reckoned 
a mild one, for the qtiantity of snow wu!> 
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unusually great; the best proof of its mild- the Hebrides of Scotland, For Scotland 
ness ; for in very severe weather, there falls we can answer, and wiiliout hesitation, that 
but little snow. as far as our experience goes, no volcanic 

Poimlaf inn of Moscow —When the French rocks occur in any quarter of the western 

quitted Moscow, there were only 16,(XX) islands, and we may add, any where in the 

inludiitants : but in the wxnter of 1817— mainland. 


1H18, the population amounted to 312,000, 
including 21,000 military, 

jMi'ilwd lyf fciKhring Gloss less Brittle,' 

Let the glass vessel be put into a vessel of 
cold water, and let this water be hlated 
boiling hot, and then allowed to cool slowly 
of itself, without taking out the glass. 

treated in this way may, while cold, 
be suddenly hlled with boiling hot water 
without any risk of their cracking. The 
gentleman who communicates the method, 
.sayb, that he has often cooled such glasses to 
tile temperature of 10®, and poured boiling 
water into them without experiencing any 
inconvenience from the suddenness of the 
di.nige. If the glasses arc to be exposed to 
a Inglier temperature than that of boiling 
IT, boil them in oH.'^Anmks de Chhiu 
ct lit Phys. ix. 

Earthquakes —Three dreadful earth¬ 
quakes took place at Copiapo on the 3d, 
ttli, and 11th of April. The whole city is 
said to have been destroyed by these awful 
\isiiaiions. More than three thousand per- 
son.-, were traversing the neighbouring 
})]ains, hying from the desolation which hau 
been produced. It appears, according to all 
the acLOunls, that the inliabit^mts had time 
to save tlicir lives, but only tlieir lives. Co¬ 
piapo is a sea port of Chili, and stands on 
tlie south side of a river of the same name, 
about 490 miles N. by E. of Valparaiso. 

Another severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt in Trinidad on the 12th of August 
at hall past 2 A. M. A rushing noise as of 
a violent wind was first heard, whicli was 
iiir^tantly succeeded by an undulatory mo¬ 
tion from east to west, very severe, and 
which lasted four or five seconds. It was a 
char moonlight night, and nothing paili- 
cular was discernible in tlic state of the at¬ 
mosphere. 

On the 15th of August, a shock, accom- 
panic<l with an explosion as loud as that of 
a cannon, was felt at the village of St. An¬ 
drews, in Lower Canada. 

liihlc Socktifs Bikk's in /c(7c/?/d—By a 
tra\ oiler just returned from a five months 
journey through Iceland, W'e regret to 
Ic.irn that the bibles furnished by the 
biblc society, are in great disrepute through¬ 
out Iceland, on account of their uncommon 
inaccuracy^ and wretched paper and print- 

Volcanic Theory of Jtocks, We cannot 
help expressing our surprise, that several 
eminent Gennan and French geologists 
should assist in propagating the volcanic 
theory. We have carefully read every thing 
written on tliis subject by these distinguish¬ 
ed nal\iralists, and can find only specula¬ 
tions oflered to us In place of facts. Tliey 
.ire willing to confer the honours of volca- 
uism on the roclts of Hungary, Mexico, and 
VoL. VI. 


Chemical ExpcrimcM m Mount Vrsj/~ 
viHi.—A very singular experiment, or ratlier 
result, has lately been announced, as ob. 
tained by M. Gimbernath, a learned Spa¬ 
niard, who is, now counsellor of the king of 
Bavaria.,.' Having ascended the summit of 
Vesuvius, Dec. 4, 1818, he placed on one of 
thefumarolc (clefla or crevices of tlie cra¬ 
ter, whence smoke constantly issues) an ap¬ 
paratus for condensing the vapour. ' By 
this means he obtained a somewhat consi¬ 
derable quantity of clear .xlistiUed water, 
which tasted of fat or grease, and smelt 
strongly of burnt animal substances. The 
chemical tests to which this liquid was sub¬ 
jected, shewed clearly that it contained nei¬ 
ther sulphuric acid, nor any free acid. IVL 
Gimbernath is of opinion that it is saturated 
with a matter partaking of tlie nature of 
animal matter. 

Enormous Mr Henderson has 

discovered, in New Siberia, the claws of ft 
bird measuring each a yard in lengih; and 
the Yakuts assured him, they had frequent¬ 
ly, in their hunting* excursions, met witli 
skeletons, and even feathers, of this bird, 
tlie quills of which were large enougli to 
admit 8 man’s arm. This is a fact in sup¬ 
port of the tradition, that the earth was for¬ 
merly inhabited by giants, for men, not ex¬ 
ceeding ourselves in stature, would have 
been hdpiess against birds of prey of this 
magnitude. Captain Cook mentions having 
seen a monstrous bird’s nest in New Hol¬ 
land, on a low sandy island, in Endeavour 
River, with trees upon it, and an incredible 
number of sea fowl; he found an eagle's 
nest with young ones, which he killed, and 
the nest of some other bird, of a most enor¬ 
mous size; it was built with large sticks 
upon the ground, and was no less than six 
and twenty I'eet in circumference, and two 
feet eight inches high. 

IVorm in a llorsc^s Dr William 

Scott, of Madras, has extracted a worm 
from the aqueous humour of a horse’s eye, 
to which he gave the name of Ascents 
jtcUucidus. 

It is reported that tlie friends of Dr 
Spiker of Berlin are about to prppo.se him 
for the offi(!e of Cliicf Librarian to the Fa¬ 
culty of Advocates in Edinburgh. From 
the reports wc have heard, there can be no 
doubt Dr S. is eminently qualified for 
filling such a situation with advantage. We 
have also hwud, that two of our own coun¬ 
trymen—Dr Irving, the learned and excel¬ 
lent author of the Life of GcoigeJluchanan— 
and Mr David Laing, bookseller—.a gen¬ 
tleman much and justly celebrated for his 
knowledge of bibliography, have been men¬ 
tioned as willing to accept of the vacant 
situation. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


Tile concluding volume of Dr Clark** 
northern travels, containing a description of 
St PetersbuTgh, firing the tyranny of the 
Emperor Paul. ^ 

The 7th and volumes of Dr Ranken’s 
History of France^ 

An Historical and TopographtcaJA^^??®®^ 
of Devonshire; by the Bev. Dail. Lys^tSi 
and the late Sam. Lyson^, Esq. 

The splendid Work, by Prince Muxi^l^ 
of Neuwied, conaeting of liis Travt^ in 
Brazil, is in a forwaS' state in Germany. 
The English translation will appear in the 
present system# accompanied by a series of 
characteristic aaid liighly interesting engraVf 
ings. 

A new and improved^edition of Burns’ 
Works ; by his brother,^Mr Gilbert Burns. 

The tliird wolutne of Messrs Kirby and 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology is in 
considerable fb^wardness. 

Or GiUies’s HisU»ry of Greece* Parti, 
and II. in eight volumes 8vo. 

fn the press,' a scries ’of Anecdotes, col¬ 
lected and arranged under separate heads, 
by Sholts and Reiiben Perry, brothers of 
the Benedictine Monastery, Monl Bengen 
The first four parts will oofusist of Anecdotes 
of. Humanity, Eloquence, Enterprise, and 
Youth. To be followed by Anecdotes of 
Science, Genius, Liberty, Heroism, &,c. 

Doctrinal Sermons; by the Ucv. Edward 
Cooper. 

Preparing for publication, Paris, consist¬ 
ing of sixty engravings, by Mr Charles 
Heath, and other artists, from views taken 
in the French capital and its vicinity; by 
Captain Batty, of the First or Grenadier 
Guards. 7'his work will be conducted on 
the same plan as the Italian Scenery, and 
will consist of twelve numbers, etich number 
containing fi\e plates. The descriptions of 
the plates will be in'English and French. 

New cditions'are in the press, of the Plays 
of Euripides, cum ndt» variorum, of tlie 
Lexicon (.’iceronianum; by Facciolati, in 
three octavo volumes ; and of Glivet’s An¬ 
notations on Cicero, in two vols ttvo. 

Upuscula Academica; by James Bulky. 

On the 15tb of January 1S?0, it is pro- 
jH>sed to commence, under the general title 
of the Circulating Library, or Periodical Se¬ 
ries of Original Novels, Uoinances, and 
'Pales; consisting partly of originid works 
by euiiuent 'Nvriters,* who have promised 
their co-operation, and partly of translations 
of new or unknown works, from the I’Yench, 
< German, Italian, Spanish, Persian, and Ara¬ 
bic languages. 

The originals of (Htmberlan^s translations 
ficdni tile Greek comic writers, inserted in 
the Observer, now first collected; arranged 
by J. Bailey, B. A. * 

S])eedily will be published, Itineraries to 
Timbuctoo a^id Kassina, from the Arabic. 


Mr. John Russel has a volume of Poems 
in the prera. 

The Rev. J. Todd has in the press, a 
Vindication of o.ur authorized translation of 
the Bible, ahcl of preceding English Ver- 

A TOlume of Sermon® on Practical sub¬ 
jects ; by Dr O’Beime* Lord Bishop of 
Meath. 

A new edition of Dr Jeremy Taylor’s 
Guide to Eternal Happiness. 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to 
the New Testament. 

A new edition of Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, with Life; by Birch. 

New editions of tho works of Ardibisliop 
Tillotson, in eight vols 8vo, and of Jcri rtn 
Taylor’s w'orks, in It vols Hvu. 

Mr J. B. Williams of Shrewsbury, has 
in the press, and will speedily pubJidi, a 
Memoir of Mrs Hutton, the youngest daugli- 
ter of the ilev. Philip Henry ; the life is 
written by the Kev. Matthew Henry, and 
ha® never been printed. 

A new edition of Dr Samuel C]arkc\ 'ser¬ 
mons, in six vols 8vo> and of Ur Snu'irs 
Sermons. 

The scarce Essay on the Dramaiic < Iki- 
racter of Sir John Falstafi'; !>v lau* 
Maurice Morgan, Esq. (bniierly iiiKltr-he- 
cretary of state, is reprinting, witii a bio- 
graphii^al and critical preface. 

A new eiUtion of LonginiU), by Wa'-ke ; 
and of Terentianus Mau^u^ de Lilcris, Ac. 

In the pres.9 the complete works im 
French) of Mad. dc ui 1 m volunK^ 

8vo; and herinediied works in I vols. 

A new edition of Foster on Acce*n md 
Quantity, witli additions. 

The Six Plays of Teience, alter the Tt \( 
of Zeuiiiits, in 2 viJs 8Vo. 

A new edition of the Sciituugiip, in two 
volb iSrno. 

A Trc itisc on the English Proiuinciatior, 
after Walker’s system, for the use ol Fd- 
reigners, with llules for the correct pjo- 
nunciation of the most difficult sounds ot du* 
EuglibL langutigc, and accompanied wnih ex¬ 
ercises, on an entire new plan; by J. Duveo- 
porf, l*roft*bSor of L'lnguages, l^ino. 

Guilt; or, the (ripsey’s Prophecy, a'l’ra- 
gedy, translated from the original German 
of Adolphus JMullner ; by W. K. Frye, fol¬ 
lowed by the translation in English, of 
Schiller’s Ideal, and the Cranes of Ibyciia. 

Calderon de la Baroer (l)rama.Sus Ksco- 
gidosde) con notas crlticas y cxpluuatorias, 
bvo. 

Published this month, Calderon de la 
Barcer, (La Vida es Sueno Comedia de) 
con notas criticas y cxplanaiorias, bvo ^5.s.— 
Forming, tlic litU Number of K1 Teat i a 
EspanoL, 

Moratin (Comedias Escogidas dc) con no- 
tos criticas y expliinatorias, bvo. 
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JW'ew Tales of My LandXord. 

In our last,t we announced Ivan Iloe 
and tlie Monasteiy, by tlie author of Waver- 
ly, A London booK§eUcr, Mr Feanhan, 
has since announced a third wo|kr by th'fi, 
same author, under the title, of “ PonWr 
fract Castle,” This announceinefat, in wMch 
we see nothing remarkable, considering the 
character of our modem Proteus, has oc¬ 
casioned a literary wat, bet’ween Mr Fear- 
man and the Regeht's bookscl^..for Scot¬ 
land. The opening of the campaign, is thus 
given in the Edinburgh Evening Courant of 

October S6th. 

“ An Advertisement baa appeared in the 
Morning Clnonicle lately, announcing the 
])ul>}ication on the 1st of November ot ‘ a 
Fourth Series Tales of my Landlord, col- 
JtM-ted and arranged by Jedediah Clcishbo- 
fham, schoohnastcr of Glandercleugh, con- 
t.'uning* Pontefract Castle. Orders received 
by all the booksellers in I-ondon.’ That 
diis is either a contemptible hoax, or a 
dangerous infringement of the property of 
.Alt'ssrs. CoKSTAiiLK and Co. which, we 
trust, will meet its due punishment, the 
/ollo^v'tng letter from Mr Bali-a^tyjste to 
the editor of tlie Chronicle will eufEciently 
.4)ow r— 

To the Editor of the. Morning Chronicle- 

Siif,—1 have ob‘:erved m the newsjiapers 
lately an advertisement of a fourth series of 
*' 'I'jlts of luy Landlord.” That the pub- 
jiL iiicty not be taken in to supjwse this work 
■A production of the author of “ Tales of 
mv laindlord,” in tliree scriesthe first, 
contaiiung the Black Dwarf and Old Mor¬ 
tality ; the second, the Heart of Mid-Lo- 
ihi.in ; and tlic third, the Bride of Lammer- 
iiioor, and a Legend of JMontrose; I, who 
iirue transaetod betwixt tlic publisher and 
tbt . uthor of these books, as his agent, do, 
on uiy certain knowledge, assure you and 
the public, that this author has no concern 
whatever with the catch-penny publication 
announced as alnwc; and ahnougb I have 
not his express authority for saying so, I 
roTi morally assured he will at no future 
pinod send any further w'ork to the public 
urukr the title of • 'J'ales of my ]..au{Udnl.’ 
'I'he copy.rigid of the * 'J'ales of niy Land¬ 
lord,’ in 12 vmIs, has liecn purehaseil by, 
and is now (he property of, Messrs Con¬ 
st.dile and (’o.. Tv ho are taking legal mea¬ 
sures to interdict the publication of this 
spurious work under tlieir title, and to punish 
tfiose concern ctl in it when they «baU be 
discovered. I am. Sir, your obedient ser¬ 
vant, John' Bali-antyne. 

nook&ellor in SeotlamJ, to Uis Royal 
llighntsa t '.e Regent 

llcinover^Sircct, Edinhurgh,, OcU 22.” 

'J'o the letter thus given by authority, 
Mr Kfearman, the proprietor and publisher 
of Pontefract Ciistlc,” has circulated the 
following reply, under Uie title of 

\''OL. VI, 


A letter in reply to the liiliculous llireats 
of Mr John Ballantyne, Bookseller for 
Scotland, against the publisher of tlie fortli- 
coming'scries of Tales of my Laiulloid, con¬ 
taining • Pontefract Castle,’ aihlrcssed ur 
tbe editors of the ^atly papers, but too long 
for insertion. 

; Tales of my Landlord. 

“ Mr Kditor,—Observing a letter in your 
paper of this day, signed by John Ballan- 
tyne. Bookseller for Scotland, to his Itoyal 
Higi^css tlie Prince Regent, afHrnung that 
a fourth series of Tales of my Landlord is a 
spurious work, and that though he has no 
EXPRESS authority for saying so, lie is 
morally assuretl tlwt the author will at no 
period send any farther work to the public, 
under the title of ‘Tales of my Landlord,* 
I think it my duty, ns publisher of the 
* New Tales of my l.andlord,* nowin the 
press, to warn the public against being taken 
t«, (as that gentleman elegantly expresses 
it) by the flagrant sophistry of Mr John 
Ballantyne. lie argues all through ah tg~ 
noto. The name of Jedediah Cleishbotham 
is notoriously a fletitious name, and belongs 
to no one—to say, .that there is any one of 
that name having property in any thing, is 
a fraudnlcut assertion; it is open to any 
Ixxly to assume it, as it is to write a con¬ 
tinuation of the ‘ Tales of my Landlord.* 
No damage can result to the publisher of 
the foregoing series; and if injunctions 
could be obtained against continued works, 
the best continuers of history would have 
been in an awkward predicament. But 
liow does Mr John Ballantyne prove his 
caac ? By admitting that the New Tales 
may be genuine. The author at tht end of 
the 'Phind Series, in so many words, assures 
the public that he has done with them; but 
this sagacious jwlvooatc comes forward to 
shake the only strong point he.hail, by con¬ 
fessing that he is not morally certain of this ! 
And it was but tbe^other day that one of 
the partners of Con$table*s house asserted, 
in presence of the trade, that the author 
would appear in several ncto shapes. Who 
is to pronounce that the forthcoming edition 
be not one of them ? The public, as well as 
the trade, have been so used of late to rather 
uogentlcman like tiickeikh, shifts, and 
cotiuciries on the part of publishers, book- 
nmkers, and authors, tliat it will b? difficult 
for them to decide who is, and who is not 
.the author of a new work, and the grt-edv 
motive is thus very likely to produce its 
own surfeit—to make a rod for its own back. 
There is one straight forward and manly 
way of settling the question. Let the author 
come forward and claim his own not as Je¬ 
dediah Cleishbotham, not as. the dretun of 
a dream, and shadow of a.shade; not 
under die wing of Mr John Ballwtyne 
Bookseller for Scotland, who can only ofier 
the brass of bis assertions in lieu of 
current coin. I sball then be enabled to 
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decide whether tlic MS. I hold is or is 
not by tlic hame person; certainly I cannot, 
til] then, lake upon me to pronounce. But 
iny conviction is, that it is,, and such is the 
opinion of others from tlie internal evidence 
of the work ; nevertheless, if it hi not, it is 
certainly legal for any person that chooses 
to continue the iubjcct, the more esjjucially 
if it be true that tlie original author has dropt 
it; indeed that author paftictilarly recom¬ 
mends the continuation, ^nd even points 
nut a particular individual for purpme. 
What has Mr John BaUantyne to i«y to, 
tliat'f It w^ould appear that* he is so 
much behind the curtain as he 
Who knows but it may be some known or 
unknown friend of the author’s, who has 
tiikcn up his hint^? 

It is a great desideratum, that the Tales 
should be continued by somebody, and par¬ 
ticularly to connect thereat drama of events 
therein recorcied, wi^jjKsimilHr scenes and 
actors in the sister-country. The New Tales 
t mbrace this object,and in the opinion of those 
who have seen diem, with a master’s'grasp. 
But perhaps Mr John Bullantyne, bookseller 
for Scotland, wishes to monopolize the scene 
i\h well as the author to his own country. 
The title wlucli be assumes is certainly very 
magnificent, and very imposing; and the 
Scotcli air of his residence may perhaps 
sharpen his power of discrimination, endow¬ 
ing him with a kind of second sight, and 
enabling him to see, wltat other men cfinnof 
see; but it is ratlier too much to pronounce 
by his ipse dient only which is the real 
J^imon Pure, wlien the means of ending the 
question are in the hands of the two parties 
most concerned, the author and the book¬ 
seller. 'VhcTC is at all events something 
suspicious in this unticcessaiy slmtRing out 
of the direct road. 'I’he dictatoiial tone ho 
risbumes, may suit the zenith of his slwp, 
and the nature of northern criticism ; but it 
is rather too presumptuous—rather too%reat 
an insult to b'-nglish common sense, to pro¬ 
nounce that to be a catch-j>enny publication 
which lie has never seel^. It is for the pub¬ 
lic to decide, whether the New Tales are 
worthy oi‘comparison 'vith the old. It re¬ 
mains to he seen wliethei they are inferior, 
or equal, or superior ; the public also will, no 
doubt, pronounce whether they arc spurious 
or not; certainly it.will not take Mr John 
Ballantync’s bare word in lieu of proof, on 
so nice a matter, and will not readily bchci e 
that the author is bound up fum ofTering 
.any portion of his menial labours to a hon- 
d(m publisher, without making hiuj liis 
counseilor. in the lueanivhile, tliat ,pu))- 
lishei hiughw at the ridiculous 'Jmat of 
punishnient, which is nuothcr jiidiiCK'tion 
of Mr John BaUantyne hook'jcller fo/ Scot¬ 
land. 

'f here is an old y)rovcrb, which he would 
do well to remember—not to extend tiiearm 
further than it can he withdrawji witJi safe¬ 
ty- Th**‘ work excommunu-uU'd by thi.«» 
Scotch bull, '.’.c calhtdta is yet in uublbhf,. 


Perhaps It may suit Mr Johm Ballaatyijf’’s 
idea of law, to punish an offence before it 
committed; but 1 ratlier think, neither his 
law, nor his reason, will acquire him many 
converts on this side of the 'Iweed. 
When the work appears, it will be time 
enough to primounce’ whetlicr it is legal or 
illegal; it will not appear without the very 
best advice, as to its perfect security. I, as 
punisher, disdaim all ideas, of acting in 
tWlSast degree dishonourably by the author; 
whoever he I have no means of 

jud|jpng what is hisi or is not his com- 
poaidon: were I sure thift my MS. were 
not his, and the publication contrary to his 
wish, I would drop the tiffe, and trust, as I 
well might, to the intrinsic merit of tho 
work. But the case stands thus:—If it i^' 
his, Mr BaUantyne has been talking non • 
seme without authority, and thrttwir,g Iii- 
Irutum fuhncH at a shadow; if it is not, 
then I maintain, that it is not only legal and 
justifiable for another to continue any sus¬ 
pended work; but in tliis case, it is at tlic 
express recommendation of the author liiui- 
flelf, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

WiiiLiAAt Fkaii.^ian 
170, New Bond Street, OcU iSJO." 

As, much mystery scciuk to bang over llo- 
business, we abstain at present Irom oifiuju 
any opinion upon it; but tU.it tbi puld.' 
may have an opportirmty of jud^pr / tor 
themselves, wo now lay before tlirm a k-ttoi 
which Mr John BaUantyne has ad'In-SM-d 
to IIS, in reply to the statement of Aii 
Fekrman. 

TrhiUif (hov(\ \ 'Ak Nov ISlb 
To the Kditor of BUiekwood's iJaga/'iu'' 
SlI*—Since t felt it my duty t-' tin- j'ui'ii! 
to insert, in the ncw^ipapf-.ft, a letter • 
a New Series 1'ales of my kojilloi-i, v •' 
t;iining Pontefract ( to he spiu.o ‘ 

I have hud aenl me a pan.piilet cnt‘:ud. 
** A IctU'i ill reply to ihc ndienious tlm, * 
of Mr John BaUantyne, Ai.;” c>:gnct‘ 
by a U'iiham b'citrnian. It then* e\ist 
such a ikr^on, a jmblisher, (lor I liiut o 
Kent’s JJiiecton^ cl last year but otie I'oar- 
man, a lalJow^ chan'iicr,) I would wdhi.;:- 
ly, tlmaigh your modiuni, 'm.iki to juh 
pamplilet the sliorlest reply po-'.-ibk*. 

l.v/, 'Ihe poor man sets (Hit in eiror m 
h!s very ullc page. 1 did not threatrr luoi . 
I only advised (hm^ahlc & Po. to om-.m 
an injunction agairt(l this piiblicait^m under 
their title, (to vihieh the booksePer 
at that .time, eitbev aliaid or t-- 

put his name,) and lx» pr()^-.nU'M!ie p.ni- 
lishers, if it came out in rk'Haiii • thereof. 

‘’idi Tile poor man ffor bis e.'.se jiitiaole) 
duirges me with .'opbisiry, and tb 

charge with his lust Int of L.ooi : i ivnuld 
ask, is there sophi.siry in mv nS'Orttun td 
the phiin fact, that I l'*i;\e expr-sh . n- 
thoriiy iiom tho ;jutlK»r of ih.i ’r.d, s < f >?»•' 
Landlord to say he luis iioiliing to do wiili 
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“ .Pofitefnict Castleor is there any so- 
pliistrv, uiuler this fact, in my continuing 
to warn the Public against being taken in 
by this catch-pi nny ira])Obition, as his work ? 

:lf/, 'I'he poor man seems bereft of his 
bcnscs when lie asserts, iliut 1 “prove my 
case by atlniitting that the New 'I'ales mSw, 
be genuine.” 'fhe only reasott-;! iiail S#. 
atUlressing tlie pulilic at all on tfiie subject, 
was to prove that tlacy could not be genuine, 
but were spurious. 

4//', The poorTuistaken—1 in order 
to ileiitle whether his MS. isgj&uine, calls' 
on the author of the actual Tales to avow: 
iiimsclf; ’ otherwise he (Kearman) cannof 
t.-iku it upon ?tim to pronounce; Thus, all 
the autlwnity the Public have for sujipo&ing 
Pontc^j^ Castle to be written by tJie au* 
tbor jpFhlcs of my f.antiiord, is his (Wil¬ 
liam’s) opinion, and conviction, from ‘‘ inter- 
Uiil evidence,’* on the subject; in contradic¬ 
tion of the absolute fact, that they arc noi 
that author’s writing, stated by his agent 
under his authority. « 

A. Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection 
of Books in the Ancient and Modem l.an- 
giiages, and various Classes of literature, in 
whicli will be included numer^s articles of 
great rarity and value, cojlected during the 
last few months in various parts of the Con¬ 
tinent, and our o^^m country. The whole, 
in perfect condition, and in the original 
bindings, are now on sale by John Smith 
and Son, Booksellers, Hutcheson Street, 
(Glasgow. The Collection contains all the 
Standard and Modern Works of Englfth 
Intelature, many of the best editions of the 
i'Lissics and Piueign Works, the Medical 
library of the late Dr Peter Wright of this 
(bty, and several recent purchases of booib^, 
the finest specimens of typography, and ih 
sjdendid binding.s. ^ 

Proposals, tor publishing by subscription, 
a Print, u* be engraved in the line manner, 


In am elusion; I leave to Mr Fearman 
the full credit of his waggery, lys sarcasm, 
and his five hits of Datin, uncontested. 
The title, he says I assume, I was honoured 
with by the Prince himself, through the 
medium of Sir B. Bloomfield and Ur 
Clarke ; .#nd it has been followed by orders, 
neither 'few nor small, for which I am 
grateful, as in duty bound. The (picstion 
of law^fetwixt Constable & Co. and him, 
J. have' lio further interest in than the ge¬ 
neral one, which all must feel, .to witness 
right established, and fraud punidicd as it 
deserves: But my second sight enables me 
to foresee, that Mr William Fearman will 
sell very few of his books, if he can make 
out no belter case, than that he lias done 
in his pamphletffcto prove tliat they were 
written by Uic Author of the Tales of my 
Landlord. 

I am— 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joay Balla.vtvnk. 


by James Stewart, from tlie original pic¬ 
ture of the Circassian Captives,^ in tlie (>al- 
lery of the Bight Honourable ^the l^arl of 
Wemyss and Alarcb. Painted by William 
Allan. The size of the Engraving will be 
twenty-four by sixteen inches, nearly the 
,sanie as that of Wollet’s Print of the Ueath 
of Wolfe. Price, to subscribers. Two 
Guineas; Proofs, Four Guineas, wliich will 
be strictly delivered in the order of subscri¬ 
bers. ^ 

An Engraving of Mr Allan^s Ificturc from 
Burns’ Jolly Beggars, is about to be ptib- 
lishcd by Mr Lumsden of Glasgow. Air 
Warren is the engravej*, and the Print is 
said to promise additional honour to tbi:> t x- 
ccllent artist. 

In a few days will be puliiyieil. a Suj>- 
plement to \V. & C. Tail’s Catalogue of 
Law Btioks. 


I^IONTIILY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


AGRlCTTLTTiaE. 

’J'liR Farmer’s companion; or complete 
Svstem of Modern Husbandry; by U. W. 
liickson. 2 vols, 2s. boards. 

A l.etter to Farmers and Graziers on the 
advantage of using Salt in Agriculture ami 
in Feeding Cattle; by Samuel Parkes, 
F.L.S. Fourth edition, enlarged. 2s. 

• ANTTiaUlTIES. 

Dugdalc’.s Monasticon Anglieacum, Part 
XVII. 2s. 

An Analysis of tlie Egyptian Mythology; 
by J. C. Pritchard, M.H). Svo. jL'l, 7s. 
AltCirYTECTiniE. 

Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary,last 
put, -I to. 99. 


riKi: ARTS. 

The History of the Royal Uesidenres of 
Windsor, Krogmore, IIam}Hon Court, Ken¬ 
sington, and St Jamcb’s l*alaccs, Bucking¬ 
ham House, and Carlton Hou.se, illastrated 
by 100 highly finished and coloured En¬ 
graving, H vols 4-10. 21' guineas. Large 
paper, 36 guineas. 

llakewiii’s and Turner’s Views in Italy, 
No VIH. 12s. 6d. 

BlULlOGllAniy. 

T. Key’s Catalogue of Old Books, rare, 
curious and useful, in all languages, includ¬ 
ing also 700 Articles on England, France, 
and America. 3s. Foreign part sciraratc, 
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Ti^tU'I and WurU’a Catalogue of the Notes of Cases argued and adjudged iu 
prindpal editions of the Gtcck apd Latin the Court of King’s Bench, and in higher 
Classics, and of the most important Biblical, Courts, taken by the l^ite Lord Kenyon 
Oriental, Philological, and feentific Works, while at the bar; now first published from 
published in Gennany, Ffs^nce, and Italy, his MSS. i and arranged witli Notes and 
&C. from tlie years 161$ to ISlO ; with No- . Index; by J. W. Ifanmer, Esq. of Lincolns 
tices of the ptiadj^ Classical Works in pre- lim, royal, Svo, ^1, Is. 
paration on the ConUnent ^ 4>$traet,0f the Trial of Thomas Mit- 

^ Catalogue of an extensive collect^ of fnan Norio taken im Court 3d., or 

Books in Anatomy, Medicine, . WCId^pfir dozen.. 

Chemistry, *&c.; by Undera'ood. ,1s.., ■; ^ 

A Catalogue of (dd and new Booke^^' ’ l^anual of Piacdeki Aii|ft4omy; by Ed- 
Part 11; by Richttr^ Bayif^.:i^ Sti^ey, '*12mo. 9?." ' 

Hayes's Catalogue of old Books, ? Medical Topo^a^y of Cpwr Canada; 

containing Classics, Oritidsm^ Fren^l &c. by Jtdin Dou^iaa. 6va 4s. 6a. 

sfiAMA. ,/ A Letter to the Bight lion. Viscount 

Tbe Peasant ^oy; an Opera. 2% 6d. Palmerston, on the subjectof an OphtliaU 
Lyrical Dranhis; witli Domestic kaiirs; mic Institution for the Curoof Ch d^ Pen- 
a mi^ellany of odes and songs ; by Come- sion'ers; by John Vetch. 2s. 6d>'J|p 
lius Neale, JatS jPellow of $t John’s College, The Atniosphere and CBmate Great 
Cambridge, 12mo- Ss.; Jj^ ^ . Britain, as connected with Derangements of 

£1 Teatro Espanol, fwKiV. ^he J^iver, dw# ; by Dr James Johnston. 

'iEOUCATTOUf. S;;,:, 9s.' 

A-complete Parsing Grammar, or ftljffec- OJ^ervationa on the Yellow Fever of tlie 
tical Key to Grammatical Construction West, Indies ;„by R. Dickenson. 8s, 
of tlic Englira Language; by T. ,Whit. An Essay «n the Diagnosis between Ery- 
worth, t2inp. 4s. , Slpelas, Phlegmon, and Erythema; by G. 

Grammar for Children ,u|>on IL Weather^oad, 6vo. 4s. 

new plan. Illustrated with cuts by .Brans- 0.|Mldons;tin the Causes and Effects of 
ton. Is. Diseases in die Teeth and Gums; by C. 

The Teacher’s Key to Grammar* for Bew. ^£1,18. 

Children. 44. Thje Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 

An improved Spanish Grammar, d^gn- munications in. Medicine and Surgery, Bvo. 
ed especi^ly for Self Instruction ; by.L. J. Vol II. 13s.. 

A. MacHcniy $^<thkd oditipn. Ss. '' Surgical Essays; by Astley Cooper, 

Scripture Stmies, or Sacred History, fa- F.li.S. and B. Travers, F.U.S. Part 11. 
miliarly cxplained,'.ihd applied to Ohildjren. MN* Bd. 

I8mo. 3s. Inquiries into the Effects of Fermented 

Juvenile Friendsliip, or the Giii|de to liquors; by a Water Drinker, 8vo. second 
Virtue and Happiness, in dialogues between edition. lOs. fid. ^ 
two Student Fricndk, 12mo. Miocej.j.akies. 

Homilies for the Young, and more espe-' Time’s Telescope for 1820, or a complete 
dally for. the Children the Naricmal Guide to the Almanack ; containing an ex- 
Schools; by the Bev. Harvey Maryidtt. pknation of Saints Days and Holidays; 
12mo. 5s. fid. Astronomical Occurrences; Coniparativt* 

An Essay on the Madras System of Edu- Chronology, and Naturalists Diary tor every 
cation, its powers, its application to Classical month, with the outlines of Entomology. 
Schools, and its utility as an Instrument to 12mo. 9s. - 

form the principles and habits of Youth in The Gulonial Journal, No IV. and IX. 
the higher orders of Society; by the Rev. 6d. each. 

Harvey Marriott. 18mo, 2s. fid. British Review, No XXA''nL*fis, 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, Bee’s Cyclqpiedia, vol. XXXIX. part 
compiled from the best authorities, ancient II. and plates, part F. (la.st port but 
and modern; by T. Webb. 9vo. fis. one.) 

HISTORY. Select Letters of GanganeUi, Pope Cle- 

A Histbry of tlie Revolution of Caraccas; nient XIV, Translated from tlie FrcuUi; 
by Major KUnter. 8vo. 7s# fid. by C. J. Metcalfe, esq,^2mo. 4s. ‘ 

Conversations on General History, from The London Tradesman; a familiar 
tlie curliest ages of which we have any uu- treatise on the rationale of trade and coin- 
tbentic records, to the bt^tinningof tho year merce, as now carried on in tiiu metropolis. 
1819; by A. Jamieson. i2mo. fis. Bva lOa. fid. 

Part XVL of Aepin’s Systematic Aiiuly- The Emigrant's Directory to the western 
sis of Universal History. states of North America- By W. Amphlctt. 

J.AW. 8vo* fis. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice , The African Committee. By J. E. Ban- 
and Pleading, and relating to the office of dich, Ksq. conductor ^ of tlie Mission to 
Ma^trutes, determined *in the C>ourt of Ashantee- 8vo. 3b- 

King's Bench, in Trinity Term, 1919, with The Costume qf the Lower Orders of 
copious notes; by Joseph Cliitty, Esq.— X^o^don, from the Life, by T. L. Busby, 
Vol. I. Tort III. Ts. fid. I' coloured 8s. plain is. 
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The Shooter*! Companion; by T. It 
Johnson, 6d* boards. 

A nei^ Dictionary of ClasEncalOutitationSf 
on an improved pUi^ Poetical Trana« 
lations; by P. W. Blagden. , 

Kerby’s Wonderful Museum. Vi^ vi, ISlftr 
Chess Rendered Familiar, by ' 

monstrations, of the vjtiious pbsitm! and 
.movements of the Game; by J. ^ 
Ptdilman. Royal 

A Heady Re^oner,nart|tfii|aTly adapted. 

for die buyers and ipbrs^or'oil;' In szv 
parts. 3s. ’ '' ' 

Lett's Oiaxy; or Bills Due-Book for 
1820. 4«. 

The Christian’s Annua! Journal and He* 
cord of Literatuife for 18^0. 2s. 34* 

A Narrative of Transactions ia^'^the Red , 
River (/ountry, from die commencement iStf 
tlie operation of the Earl of Selkiik; by^' 
Alex. M'Donnel, Esq# with a nuip. "Ss. 

A Letter on Superstirion. by me Right 
Hon. Wni. Pitt, (afteHmds Earl of CliaU 
ham,) first printed in 1733; addxessed to 
the Multifarious Sects of Great ''Britain. 
3d. or 2()d. per hundred. i: 

Observarim on Emigration i^i^ 'PdLaiid, 
by a Resident.' Is. 'i&!'■ 

Hume's Essay on Puj^c Crej^^ widi a 
Statistical of the British by 

Dr Colquhoun, &c- la. 6d. ■ 

Hie Land Measurer*# Assistant; oontain- 
ing Tables for Calculating the Value of ^ 
Standing Crops, Laud, and of all kinds of *! 
Labour performed thereon; to whirii Is 
added, a Comprehensive Treatise on Ti^* 
ber and Wo^ Measuring; by WilRijim 
Francis, Land Measurer* Secoiid edition. 
3s. 

MUSIC. 

Mozart’s Overtures arranged, for tlie 
Piano Forte, with Accompaniments for a 
Flute, Violin* and a Violoncello; by 8. F* 
llimbaulU 

NATURAL BISTORT. 

Horte Kntomolngicae; or Essays on the 
Annulese Animals; by W. 8. Macleay* 
Ksq. A. M. of 3'rinity College, Cambridge. 
Witii plates, Vol. L Port I- 

XOVEL8. 

Earl (Isric; or, the Legend of Rosamond; 
by Mrs Isaacs. ISmo. 4- vols. 

The Young Countess; by the Author of 
the Blind Child. 

The Italian Don Juan; or, M^oirs of 
the Devil Secripante, the Brigand of the 
Apennines. m 

The Pleasures of Want; or in Love, or 
not in Love. 3 vols. 21s. 

7'he Family Mansion: a Tale; by Mrs 
3'aylor, of Ongar. In foolscap 8vo. with 
frontispiece. 5s 6d. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 

1‘etrarche at Laure, par Mad. de Genlis. 
12mo. 2 vols. 

POETRY. 

Don Juan, Canto I. 11. 8vo. 98. 6d. 
Don JuaB^Canto III. (Hone) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Wiziird, or Fatal Banquet, in four 
parts ; by Henry Llewellyn. 5va 4s. 


White Ijtats; or the Heform&d. In 
3 Cantos; by Humphry Hc^ah, Poet 
Lmircate to the Radicals. 2s. , 

, The Vision V Hell* Purgatory, anil 
•Paradise.ofBaOte Alighieri Translated by 
the Rev. H. F, Cary, A. M. The second 
jBdition expected, witii additional Notes, a 
Life of mote; and an index. Three vols. ' 
Svo. £U 16. 

’ Th^'We^'p^ Wdlington, a Narrative 
pa^^ in||Hen cantos; by Dr. Syntax. 

4to. 12s. wj^th engravings. 

Mi^titiropy, and other pt^ms; by Jo- 

' 1 ^ 0 . 6s. "i*,, 

’ The^t^ustan Chief s li^(Sfcfi3rey Smel- 

Esq. 2s.6di; - ^^’ 

POLITICS. 

Constitutional Rethari^s^pon the trial of 
Kch. Cwliie; by a member of Gray’s Inn. 

Three Tracts the Legal Mode 

of suppressing Riota^ 2. A Speech on a 
Reform, of Parliam^t; and 3. A Dialogue 
on the Principles*Govetnujiat; by Sir 
William Jones. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

. A Warning Letter to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, friofin the Rev. Lionel 
Berfuer. 2«. tid. / 

A detailed Statement of the Case of lug 
Royal Highness the Btike of Kent 5s. 

. TB^OLOOY. 

A Seoapd^Coui^^ Practical Sermons, 
,tl||^nesslj iWbpted ta be read in. Families; 
by the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton; and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lort^ Kenyon. 8vo. lOi 6d. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian.; by T. H. Home, M. A. 
12mo. pourth Edki^. 1 s. 

Discourses on theThree Creeds, and on 
the himiage offered to our SavidVu on ccr- 
^.tain and particular occasions during hig 
by Edward Nares, D- D. Bvo. 

The First partoftiie Holy-Bible, with 
notes eii^Ianato^ an^ critical, and practical 
reflectums, designed''principally for the use 
of B’amilies; by the Rev. Mr Wellbelovcd. 

ObservMions on the Canonical Scriptures ; 
by Mary Cornwallis. 8vo. 4v(ds. 2s. 

The tfoly Catholic Bible: wiUi Dr Chal- 
loner’s xwrtes ; published with the approba¬ 
tion of the Rev. Or Gibson, Vicar Aposto¬ 
lic of the Northern District. 

*} J tell you nay, hut cveept ye repent, ye 
" ehall (Si likewise periisK'*'* 

A Sermon preached in the Parislt 
Church of Burnham, the Sunday after the 
execution of Thomas Mitchell; who was 
' executed for an attempt to Murder Miss 
Rowls; by the ReV. H. Raikes, of the 
Vicarage, Bumham. 

“ He that committeth ein is of the DeviV* 
A Sermon preached in the parish 
Clmrch of Burnham, the Sunday following 
the day Thomas Mitchell attempted the 
Murder of Miss Bowlek; by the same Au¬ 
thor. Published at the repeat of the pa¬ 
rish. 



3^2 List of New PuhUcaiions, CNov. 

Bishop WatsonV Ap^gy for the Bible. TOPoonArnY. 

gs. 6d. Aod hf the 'Sdciety for Pfomoting A Tlist^ftical and Descriptive View of the 
Christian Knowledge. ,'Is. 6d. Parishes of Monkwearmoutli, and Bislmp- 

Naaman's HistotyV 'Jonah’s Gourd, and Wearmouth and the Pori and Borough of 
an Essay on the Pleartiirett of Religiwi; by^ Sunderland ; by George Garbutt, 8vo. 16s. 
Owen Morrif. l2nio>. 43. “ ■ voyaoks anii thav-els. 

The Bdoved Disciple: a Series of Die- . Travels, in France in ISIS ; by Fraj)cis 
^?ouTSes on the Life, Chatacter, j(md'Writ*^‘;^lli‘EBq..latcMilitarySccrotaryio(;ene- 
ings of the Apostle John; by AimttBi^op.late Governor of Canada, 8vo. ’ 
12nio. ■»«- 


5nio. Sn. • ■; -• ISs. 

Harrison's Sermons on ChrU't / * Journal of New-.'Voyages and Travels, 

id Glorified. Svo. 12& ' / t. No yiO.,, 3s. 


EDINBUllGH. 

■Peter’s ^ his Kinsfolk'; b«ng a present. It was from the pen of the late Mr 

Series of Familiar Getters written. during a William Brown, editor of the Dundte Re¬ 
late V isit'to Scotland, ^^j!|rhe Third, Edition. pository, and for many years of thehdui- 
With a Postscript Adi^^ed tp,^ .T. Cole-;!burgh Weekly Journal; and having met 
ridge, Esq. £l : IVs t?. With a d^ree of celebrity which is not com- 

Life of Andrew Melville. '^iSJainin^;, monly gamed by works of such small pre- 
illustrations of the Eeclesiasticdjii^d Li- tension, U was estimated to have hatl the 
terary liistdiy of Scotland, during the Jat- .,'most beneiictal effects throughout the coun¬ 
ter part of the Sixteenth and b^jjinmng tip tty, Coam paper copies, 4d. fine copies, 6d. 
the Seventeenth Cej^turyJ' With an Appm- W. and C. Tait’s Catalogue of Old Books, 
dix, consifi^g ofOri^itwa Papers; by Tho- Also a Catalogue of their Collection of Mo- 
mas RPCri^ p. D. Minister of the Gospel, dem French Books. 

Edinburgh^- ‘2 vols. 8vo. ; Cointuon Sense; a satirical I’oem, in 

Jacobite; Belies of Scotland ; b6ing the TwoB^fi, 48. 

Songs, Aiei, and Le^x^ds,of tiie Adherents ^ A Letter to tliC'Rev. Robert Buchanan, 
to the Houte of Stuart. Collected and II* , Minister of Peebles, in regard to his Speech, 
lu<;trated by James Hogg, Author of “ The May 31,1818, in the General Assciublv of 
Queen’s Wake,” fiwj. &C. 8vo, the Chur^ of Scotland, respecting atUnd- 

Edinburgh 'Christian instructor. No ance in the Classes of Church Ilistoiy iu 
CX11. for November,- the University of Edinburgh; by George 

Guilt, or the Anniversary, a Tragedy, in Cron, A.M. Preacher of the (Gospel. Is. (id. 
four Acts. From the German of Adolphus StSlectaLatine, ex HistoricLs, Philosopir^, 

Mullucr; by IL P. Gillies, Esq;^4to. (not ct Criticia ; Quibus Accedimt Not?c, el lu- 

piinted foj sale.) dex HiAtoxicus et Geographicus Studio 

^ A new selection of French Novels, Come- Jacobi Gray. 12rno. 5s. 
dies, and elegant Extracts in Prose; by M. The olgect of this volume is to provide 
Ch. Max, deBellecour, in one large volume, for the advanced forms of our Gramnaar 
price 6s. 6d» , Schools, a more extensive, and at tlie suuic 

F.dinhurgh Monthly Review, No XII. time, a more select course of prose reading, 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of tlmn has hitherto been accessible to them. 
Mercurial Medicinea in various Diseases; The extracts have been taken fiom ('a.'sar, 
by James Hamilton, jim.M.D.8vQ. 7s. 6d. Ballast, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, and Quinc- 
Thoughts on Paper Circulation, &c.; by tilian ; and, it is trusted, are such as may 
Sir Jpbn Sinclair, Baronet. 8vo. Is. at once interest and improve the mind of 
Observations on the Propriety and Use- the young student Explanatory Notes liavc 
fulness of an EstabMshment in Edinburgh been added, with tbeviewof facilititing his 
for tcochirig the (Iriental Languages, for progress, without relaxing his diligence; 
Civil and Commercial Purposes, to young and that the book may be as complete as 
gentlemen going to Iiidia; by David Scot,, possible, every thing that occurs in ilie tei^t 
M.D. Bvo. . connected witn Biography, Geogniphy, and 

Essays^ on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into Antiquities, has been explained in a General 
the principles'and utility of the System of Index. 

Drs Gall and Spurzheim, .and into the oh- JSdinbur^/i Iliff/t School, Nov. 8, 1819. 
jections made gainst it; by George Combe, 

Esq. 8vo. 12s. ^ The Spirit of the Gospel amidst religious 

Look before ye Loup, or a Healin’ Sa’ difference, a Sermon, preached at I',din- 
gl^thc Crackit Crowns of Country I’oliti- burgh, on Tuesday^ September 7, 1H19, 
mans; by Tam Thrum, an auld -Weaver. at tlie opening of the General Associate Sy- 
j “ I was well, I wish’d to be better, nod; by H. Heugli, minister of the gospel, 

And here I lie.” Stirling. 8vo. Is. (id. 

Epitaph on a Conslitutitin Mp\dcr» ■ Q. Horatii Flacii Opera Selccta usui 
This pamphlet was publisbed ill i793—a Scholarum, a s^ection m>iu the works of 
t ^ time in too many respects not unlike tlie Horace, for tlie use of Schools. Edited 
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and illustrated with short notes, written The Poems of Ossian, translated by 
chiefly in KngUsh ; by Henry Liston, mi- James Maepherson, Estj. with the transla- 
nister of Ecclesmachan. IBmo. 3s. tor’s Dissertation on-the Era and Poems of 

Remarks on tije present system of Road- Ossian; Dr Blair’s Critical Dissertation; 
making; by John Loudon M*Adam,,£8q^ ,*nd an Ingmry into tiie genuineness of these 
General Surveyor in the Bris^ , Distnyt/ |»ems, wnfe^ for this edition; bytlieUev. 
Second edition, 2s. 6d. «; 'U < Alejandw fewart Slmo. is. 


New Ford 


imj^Ofied bv^feuttelMd Wurtz, Sohd<Sqiictrc, L&^^don. 

' A' > . 

[is, Petramue Latue, Svo. BufTonr^^pSuvres completes miseS cjru>rdrc; 
"v \ r>ar*M. dp f12 vms 


Crenhs, •» ,f W r .P . . ... V..W ■ ----.« »■ * J** «-*■■- 1 

10s. ^ par*M. le^mte de Lacepede, 12 vms 8vo, 

Pigault-Lcbrun, No^esomiSii^tous.ou, ^ Fig;,^ noir. i.'l2. 
rKgoisme, 2 vols 12ti^o. ^ ‘ Histoire Naturae des Pois- 

Aug. Lafontaine, Prere t?t la Soeur, ou s&s, (complement de^i|5uvres de Buftbn,) 
le Repentir, 3 vols 12m6. 12s. d, vols 8vo. Fig. en nwr.' £5, 

La Vierge du Mont'GaJiand, oule Retour Almanach de Saxe^Ooto, pour 1820. 8s. 
tie PExile, 4 vols 121^0.^ 46s. ' The same, in Geonan. jS's. 

Gottis, Catherine imperative de t^uta Almanach des dames, jXtir 1820. 7s. 
les Uiitffiies, 5 vols 12mo, Fig. lif. ' ■%* And a great variety of oth^ Alnia- 
Fntot, Science du pabliciste, .ou Traite . nacks, Fre;^ and German, 

dos princfpfts El^menhjfes du droit con8ider6 . Biomphje Specif des piurs and des de- 
tlms ses ptindpales Dinsions, vdL 1. part L putes dt^ Royaumc de Fiance, Session de 
8vo. lOs. ' 4818-10,8vo. JOa 

Bilhon, Principes d’Admimstradtm et Correspondance Hfetorique efc Litteraire, 
d’Kctmoiqie politk|iie des anciw Feuples, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

applJqu^ aux Pfuples moderaei, ^p. 10s. Collection des Metnoircs pour PHistoiic, 
Od. , • , do France; par Petitot, yoh 5 &. 6,8vo. 18s. 
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Sifij^ar. During the last month die market continued exceedingly dull and depTessefl, 
tijul prices were at the lowest ebb. Since the commeticement of this month the demand 
and prices have greatly revived. Near 12,0CNp^Tihd8. have been sold in London in tJio 
ecturse of two days, and at an advance of 3s. per cwt. At this advance the market looks 
lirm, and the anxiety to purchase seems unabated. In refined goods the demand lias been 
unprecedented, and intended for the spring shipments. The advance is about,the same as 
on muscovadocs. It is difiicult to hazard a conjecture on the future prospects of the sugar 
market in the present distres'icd state of the country. Wo imagine, however, that it •will 
advance, if not considerably, at least steadily. The mesent demand is supposed by some 
to jxv'ise chiefly from the de^.ire evinced by those, to effect purchases* who were under large 
contract': to deliver refiried goods in the spring, at tiic autumnal prices; but it is evident 
tlieic is something else giving an impulse to the market, and this w^ conceive to be the un¬ 
common low price of the article sunk far bdow its value, and therefore become an object 
for capitalists to look after. We hope that things will soon assume a more steady appear¬ 
ance in all mercantile affairs, and render a further advance on the sugar market certain. 
It is one of the great springs of our trade, and must, and does, powerfully allcct all othcr.s. 
— CoJP’t'^ 'I'he market for coffee is more unsettled, l^ie low qualities are on the decline 
and dull, but the finer qualities ai^ eagerly bought up at high prices. The value of this 
article depends altogeffier upon ifhe state of the continent of Europe, and the advices le- 
ceivtdi from that quarter. The demand by private contract seems to be reviving ; but it 
is not probable that any great improvement can take place in the coffee market, particularly 
in the finer qualities, which are already high .—Coliniu Within the la.st ten days the 
demand for cotton has considerably revived, and tlie stiles h.ave been considerable. Prices 
have advanced a little, and the opinion at ^resentx seems to be favourable for a further ad- 
\ ancc. 'I'he stock is decreased from what it w'as last year, and it is generally Opposed that 
the -tock in the hands of the spinners is unusually small.—Gfoin. • The market for grain 
is lower, a:; it regards the inferior qualities. TVifirfi however m^tain their prices. Jlfim 
is greatly depressed. 'is equally so; and in Gc/aro there is nothing doing. In 
almost every other article of trade there is no inatcriul variation. 

Still we arc without any inaprovement in tomracrdal affairs; the hori con appears as 
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gloomy Aft ever, but fondly hope, and eagei^y anticipate, tliat m shall soon be enabled 
to communtcate the pleasing intnligence of a general reviral of business. A necessary 
step to this tt to quiet thepublic mind, and free it from diose just alamu which at present 
^itate and disteaet it from tJie mischievons designs of* restless men. Without strong 
measures areimpUcd; and immediotdy applied, die public buiquiinty cannot be preserved, 
and some fearra celi^ty must befol this country. Wo trust to die wisdom of Parliament 
to crush these alarms which terrify the nadpn, destroy aU confidence, and must banish 
manufacturds and commerce from those districts of the country whi^ are the theatre of 
their operations. ' ''J 

* PRICES CtTBRENTfr*—OefeW Win«m6cr 5,1819- 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Hrowii, . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine iuid very . » 
Refined Doub. boavea, » 
Powder ditto, • • 

Simrle ditto, « . 

SfTiall Lnini« • • ^ 

Large ditto, . . • , 

CrQiihe<l Lumps, •. • 

MOLASSES, Hfiush, ewL 
COFFEE, Jam^ca * cwt» 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. gmid, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage Mid very ofd. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and floe mid. 
St Dotniilfip, . V 
PIMENTO {in Bond) lb. 
SPlttfTS, 

Jam. Hum, 160.P. gati. 
Brandy, . • * 

Gimeva, ... 
Acua, . • . . 

WINKS, J 
Claret, I at Growths, hhd. 
Portugal lied,' , pipe. 
Spanish White, butt. 
I’cnerifTe, Ph»e. 


: LEITH. GLASCiO 
' 60- to 65 (54 to 

.SB ss' m 

fi 96 61 

155 140 — 

lift 114 — 

m m ^ 

8g li)2 — 

9S 100 — 

57 , 60 - 

- 51 


UVERPOPL. LONDON. 

S «0 S8 57 to 58' 

74 60- 68 

81 89* 7ft 86 


74 60- 68 

89 * 7ft 86 

— 186 147 

— 90 ^ JIO 

114 96 106 

116 95 r 105 

108 95 104 

H6 87 

... 50 & oa 


DUTIES. 

I- £1 10 0 


Ml 106 95 104 

nt ■ 122't*- ‘ 

85 96 — 

97 110 95 108 

118 m 710 IftO 

ft-S J05 ^ 

[7: '& T 

^lOd 4sOd5a 3d 3s4d 

5 0 5 3- - 

3 0 3 8- ^ 

7274,— «- 

60 .64 V 

4i ■ • ■ Si 

54 55-' —• 

30 35' -r — 


0 7 64 


•g 

Z 0 0 75 

O’ 


2 U i 8 




Madeira, • . * CC 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . toa. ^7 
Honduras, . . 

Campeni'hy, . . • 9 

FUSI U’, Jamaica, . i 
('uIm, ... 3C 
INDH^O, C.iraccas fine, lb. 9» 
TIMBElt, Amcr. Pbic.font. 1 
Ditto Oak, . . 3 

('l;mti.insand Idut. paid) 3 
Honduras Mahogany ,1 
St Domingo, ditto 

TaR, American, • bij. 16 
Archangel, . • . 18 

c 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt 8 

TALLOW, Ru5. Vd. C-and. 56 
Home Mdted, . ,,. 3? 

HEMP, itigH tth’me, ton. 50 
PeU'isbmgh Clwia, , 43 

FLAX. 

Riga Thies. A Druj. Ilak. 63 
Dutch, . • . .IH 

Iriaiif ... 50 

MATS, Areiiangd, . 100, 88 

BRISTLES,. 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt 14 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 33 

Moiilrcail ditto, . • 46 

Pot, , . 54 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 56 

Cod. . . . xi 

TOHA(’(X), Virgin, fine, lb. 9 

Middling, , • . . 8 

IiU'ertur, . , . 7 

COT TONS, BowedGeorg. — 
lj*.'alsiai>d, fine, . — 

n(K)d, . . 

MuldJing, . -♦ 

Demcrara and Derbicc, — 
In^a, . . — 

^’n^emambuco, . , j *- 

Vacanhain, . f ^ 


£7 £B 

9 


9s fid 11s-6d 8 6 9 6 

1 U 1 0. — 

S 4 3 6' — 

3 6 . w. 


6 0 .. 

6 0 6 5 

6 15 7 0 

6 5 7 0 

9 0 9 10 

8 0> 8 9 


2s fid 4s Od 
3 8 4 6 

ft 8 3 0 

15 6 

£35 6.5 0 

52 10 .58 0 
.48 68 0 

28 40 0 

40 50 0 

6 0 6 10 

6 10 6 15 

7 10 8 0 

8 9 0 0 

1ft 0 12 12 

10s Od 108 fid 


0 0 9,i 

0 8 14 
0 17 oU 
0 17 liii 


• V o 1 

0 17 0- 

\.F.S.; 0 J7 11: 

/B.S.\SI43 18 0 
\F.S./P148 4 6 


fU.S.I? 95 11 

|F.S.|? 5)8 LG 

/B.S.\ 9() l.T 0 

IF.&I 99 10 C 


0 0 
(I 2 


.14 18 


13 18 
1 ft 3 0 


20 - 

20 — 


. 57 


14 — 

53 . 34 

40 41 

54 36 

m 

H-i /p. brl) 

9 9\ 

8 ^ 8J 

7 8 


9 

7 

4 

1 1 

2 6 
ft 4 
'2 1 

1 4 
1 1 
1 7 
1 5 


40 

35 

59 

38' 

. 

, 5 

1 M 

2 9 
2 5 
2 2 
1 7 
J ft 
1 8 
I 6 


JSilell 1ft 5^3 16 0 

]5{3!0 16 110 0 811ft 

16 0 18 0 1 0 6 - 1 1 ->1 

18 0 26 0 19 6 20 0 « Z “ 

— — 10 6 — 18 6 

... i:.. r. \F«S.J P I 10 1 

CO ... 55 0 — II X y 


- 70 0 - r, 

I || 

- - « • - (1 

— — 13 0 13 10 {l 

« - 33 42 

38 39 53 . 55 

35 — 49 — 

— - .35 — 

- - SCi — ' 

0 5^ 0 7A ls5d 0 0 

0 4* 0 5i 0IV — 

0 3 0 0 9 — 

1 Oi 1 2 1 1 1 3 f 

S3 2520 28 

2 0 ft ft — — 

I 2 1 9 - — IBS. 

12 15 1 ,3 17 ■'I'.S. 

- - 1 1 I 4 

1 6^ 1 6i 1 6A 1 7ii 

1 35 I 5 I 4A 1 5;^' I 


g 

1 

8 

6 

Xi'.s./? 

1 

10 

1 


0 

3 

61 

fB.S.I g 

0 

9 

14 

\F.S. / r 

0 

10 

oi 


0 

0 

4 3 

(f-S.J - 

0 

0 

IYh 

fns.> 

1 

3 

9 

IF.S.f 

1 

i 

IJf 

f B.S. > 

0 

.3 

(4 

lF.S.f 

0 

3 IH 


0 

4 


IFS.; 

0 
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lieguterj^C^nmerctal Rejiort. 

Price of Stocktf from to tQVi Oct. 1819. 


1919.3 




Bank stock* . . 

3 per cent. Traced,.. 
3 per ceiU.. 

4< per Gedt coiuols,^ 
6 per cent* fixiy ann. 
Imperial 3 per cent, i 
Inou stock,;, 


I02f 103 


m 

1 nii 

Exchequer V ^ 

Consols fhr ace. . 69{ | 

American 3 per cent...*.^ 

,■■■—^■■^^ newloui,6p,c. 

French 5 per cents. 


kpr. 

dk 


Sth. 


704 


15th. 


218 219 

68 etj 


22d. 


29th. 


694 

13161^ 

3 lA 

70 69f 


851 86 
m 1044 



lOBpri 
1 2 dis. Par. 2 ^ 
694 i mi 


eeij I i 


Courte qfExchdn^t Nofv. 5.^-i««-Am8te)damf 11 : 17 : 2 U, Antverti 12 jO- Ex. 
Hamburgh, S5:11:24 U. Vnmkfbrt, 150 Ex. Paris* 25 : 35 : 2 U. Bpui^ux, 25:35. 
Madrid, 354 effect. Cadiz, 36 ei^t Gibraltar, SO^^lUt^horn, 4i8f. Genoa, 44^. Malta, 
46. 394* Fidermoi 116 per oz« Oporto, ^ Eio Janemi, 574> Bublih, 124« 

Cork, 12^ 

■ ■ . 'tH* 

Prket ofGMand Silver^ percair.-P-Port®^ gold, in coin, £3 :18 s 6, foreign gold, 
in bars, s 13; 6. New dott^oone, £0 1 ut 0, dollars, 5^ 04d. Silyer, in bars, 
5s. 2d. ■ ^ ’ ' 


ALPHABETtCAL Li8T OF EifailsB Bankbtjptcijs^^ announced between^ihe 23d of 
September, and the 23d of Octoboi', 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


AWxrtt, A. Liverpool, upholsterer 

Armstrong, R. Southwark, hat-mantifii^Ter 

Atherton, J> Liverpool, hosier 

Harford, V. Rumford, grocer 

Harnett, B. Green-street, broker 

Baron, H. Over Barwin, calleo«printer 

Beatlle, J. Stourbridge, raercer 

Heaven, W. Buckley-mouoUm, tirnber-mercdiant 

Hird, R. Kingstanley, tiraber-xnerehant 

Hingloy, G. PiccddiUy, milliner 

Hissix, W. Bristol, pipe-iakkcr 

Blackett, J. Newcastle-ujaron-Tyne, innkeeper 

Hlain, J. Shadwcll, grocer 

HolsDver, h Stockport, itour-dealer > 

Brown, 3, Aber, Glamorgan, edge^toobmanufae' 
turer 

Buck, C. £ast Smithfield, victualler 
Bull, M. Hchrietta^txeet, tallow-cbaadter 
Hurridge, W. Lyme-RegU, merchant 
Candy, R. Frome SdwOM, lineoHlraper 
Caldwell, H; Huiwhelf-bBSk-imUtthiead-manufac* 
tuter 

Colitngwood, W. Low Lights, oartheaw*re*maiHi ,7 
facturer 

Cuming, Q, Roehampton, carpenter , 


inercliants 

Dover, H, A A. De ft^er; Breadretreet-mews, 
merchanbl . " ^ . 

Dudmau, R. A G. Wifitcr, JemaMem Goffbe-houstf, 
inen.'haut9 , > (• 

Dunn, I). Lower vSeymour-mews. nameyman 
Kdraonds, N. Parliament-street, hatter 
Edwards, W. Lai^ord, tanner 
Emery, G. Haughton, dealer 
Kngliuid, T. Smithfteld, vintner f: 

Ettenshank, G. Dorking, nurseryman 

V'vans, H« Cheapside. suk-manuikcturin 

Falkner, H. Liverpool, grocer 

PYaneis, G. Rothorhithet Irish provislon-merdhant 

I'ry, R. sen. LuUington,grocer 

Guskell, J. Chai)el-cn-le-Frith, cottOn-spinner 

Giiiilton, J. Milnome St Andrew, victualler 

Glover, T. Northend, victualler 

CkKKl, W. Tambridge, currita* 

Vox.. VI. 


GounAry, G« Knaresborotigh, inMbtnilder 
Grove, U. A H. £. Birmingham, coaFxnerchants 
Harding, T. jun. Helstone, grocer 
Hitchon, 1, KkidermitizlH:, wool-stapler 
Hodgkin, C* Bishgpt^glpiflH'nflt Within* merchant 
Hodgson, T. G. LeominWer; draper 
Huddi O, J^cffwood, miller .? 

. Hudson^ W. Ebeheieivplaoe, ^ipnowher 
. Isles, 3, New City Chambers, JnMrance-brokear 
Jackson, J. 'NewcB5tlc-upot>-Tync, Joiner 
JUDHings, J. A J. Naylor, Liverpom, coach-makura 
Johnson, J. Goodge-neaet, shoe^nanufacturer 
Johnson, R. Bipdn, soedrcrusher 
Johnson, G« Bnstol, engraver 
King, J. O. Pump-row, cotton-winder 
Lavers, J. Kingsbridge and Buckfast, woollon-ma 
nufacturer 

Leahy, D. Lawrence, Pountncy-lanc, merchant 
Lear, F* Bristol, butcher 
Lloyd, R. Liverpool, merchant 
Locke, S« Tcmple-pla^ Surrey, denier 
Id 'Nae, T« Oueen-square, merchant 
Mattliews, T. Frith-etreet, stationer* 

Meanley, R. Blorwlch, buu*her 
Mcrrett, J. Arlingtcm, cattle-dealer 
MetcaU'e,,W. Cranboume-street, linen-draper 
MidcQehurst, M. Wigan, shopKeepen' 

Moss, M. Wei»t-snuare, merchant 
. ^FBrien, J. Broad-streeit-buiklmgs, merchant 
Pell# W. Great Eaateheiq), chemist 
Peb^ J. Dorking, lime-burner 
PhiUiptt, G. Argyle-strCct, manufac^rtar In bronze 
Powell, T« A Vv. Brown, Liverpool, merchants 
Pzifehard, T. jun. Bristol*, merchant 
PfikmaniK, W. A £. Reran, Bristol, merchants 
4. Riley, X. Wcdnesbuiy, carpenter 
Rbi^l^ J. Sheffield, grocer 
Roper, W. sen. and J, Roper, and yf, Roper, jun. 

Eamens, cotton-spinners 
Sanders, H- WorcchteTir glove-manufacturer 
Saunders. J* A D. GJoucester, grocm 
Scholefield, J. Saddleworth, woolleu-cord-manu- 
facUury 

Sellers, G. Kingston-uncm-Hul), merchant 
Slater, J. A K. Samleabury-mill, cotton-spinners 
Snell, T. Rowley, J. A C. Guddercr, Liinoiiouftc, 
timber-merchants 

9 F 


086 ^ 

Spitta, C. L. Camberw^l, merdiant Watkins, E. York street, tailor 

btanton. L. Drury^lane, dieesemonger Watson, J,ib.P.MfUs,fiisbO{>Weannoutn,buiiaeis 

SU'odmau, G. Vauxhall, Binningham, victualler Watts, \V. Manchester, ortlico-print«*llcr 

SUuic, II. Ploore, baker Whitwortb> O* Birstai, hlanket-manufiicturer 

SuTiiinora, H. St Swithbi's-iane, mcrchaftt Wilsuu, R, Bow-lane, warehouseman 

1 Hyior, MVm SMisbury Cofee-house, Durham'’9Creet ■ Wtt»ua/ii* Noitin^u^, kMo-manufartarer 



ALPHABETrcAi LisT Of SCOTCH BAHKftfrPTCIfies, itliBounced between lat and SOtb 

October ]819» e^efcmeted tiie E4itdnii^ Gftsette. 


Anderson, ML & J. mtAthanta. Paisley 
Audersui^ ironmonger and merchant^ OUsgow^ 
Andrew, M. & Son, Uedehers, GlandetSton, in ^ 
parish of Ncalston 

Auchie, J. Si J> and Company, metdiants, Glas¬ 
gow, and Dollar, Auebie, and Company, mer- 
clmnts, Kingston, Jamaica ' ^ 

Balfour, J* merchant, Kirkcaldy 
Carriek, J< dealer in china and earthen-ware, Glas- 
* gow 

Carmichael, JK taerehatit and generalagecd. Queen* 
street, (flasgow v , 

Edington. TT. dc Sons, ^ Gic PhoDix-foundcry, 
Glasgow 

Ewing, W. cottos-yarn merchant and agent. Gigs*' 
gOW fc. 

Hooiicr, i. dr Company, brewers, Miv^ieontown, 
Glasgow, and J. Madadilan dr Hugh Carswell, 
indivklua] paitners of said company 
Imrie, W« iw^ht and shipK)wner, Meckvefi, paridi 
of Methyen, and coofiw of Perth 
Johnston, W, grocer MM spizitHlealer, Pleasance, 
Edinburs^ 

Ganincr, W* coal-mer^iaBt and bnek and tUo> 
maker, East Muir ■ \ . 

Graham, J, jUft wieitihant, Gtesgowr 
Oreig, W* currier andlei^er-merc^MUity Dundee 
Gillespie Ferguson, T. & Cotni)cmy, merchaiM^ 
Greenock 

M ‘Nob, J. potato-merchant, Dykcha^ nearPaUfey 
M'Kcnzie, G. boot and shoe-maker, PlAth 
M ‘Hrayoe, D. At Company, manufh^^tUen, Giai^OM 


M*Indo^^ Q„yneldumL Glasgow 
M^onMd, of the partners of McDonald 
drSmt, ^ethlersy Gkusow 
M^atiane, T. <kA, cotton-episnen in Brklgotoa, 
near Glasgow 

M'Fariane, D. grocer, Glasgow 
Morrison lind WatsoOf merchants, Glasgow, and 
' bleabh^at Milngane, parish of New Kilpainck 
Mensde^ vintner, Glasgow 
Pollock JU jh J. cottoiHm merehttnts. Paisley 
pKiklne, A mendiMd, Cowgatc, Dundee 
Stark, VF. ixievctiant, Aa^t^nmichty 

dividends. 

Arthur Bruce,'tun. bookseller and stationer Green¬ 
ock; by W^am tott, statioucr here, 2d De* 
cembeT'rA dividend. 

Matthew Bfovm & Co, manufacturers, Glasgow % 
' \>f JohftM^Gavin, accDuntaot, Ghagow, S3d No* 
wmbw ' 

William Ebrbes, merchant and sbip-bnildcr, Pctcr- 
iteade tw-Wilbam Gamack, writer there, 1st Dc* 
' eeroWsf/ 

TheFMlm^UnionBaxik; by James HusscI, writer, 
Falkirtt*^ dirkiend of 2a, per pound ou 27th 
November, to be paid at the Lycenm, Glasgow, 
IJth, and Idth Deoembet 
IshmaelSmith, merchant, Aberdeen; by WilEmi 
Kennedy, advocate, Aberdeen, 27th December 
George Spe^, merchant, Perth; by George John- 
stoiif fficrrchant, Perth, Sdth November 


A 

i ' 


•, *' 


Lcmiimy Corn M^chmtge^ ATtw. 1. 


s. a. 

Wluart, Red . 58 to 68 

Fine.^to ^ 

Superfine . , 66 to 6S 
£s.White, new 58 to .62 


Fine 
Superfine • 

Ola .... . 
llye . . • • 
Barley • • • 
Fine . . • . 
Superfine • 
Malt, . • . 
Fine . • • 
Hog Pease < 
Mwle <. . 
Wluteiiiew 


64 to 
70 to 
78 to 
. 50to 
8(1 to 
8S to 
.38 to 
• 50 to 
68 to 
. 47 to 
.51 to 
. 46 to 


72 

32^ 

80 

SS 

48 

60 

76 

61 

53 

50 


• *: y 

• » . » 


Boilers « . 

Small BeMDa 
New • 

Tick 

FeWata 

Poland do 
Fine . • v 
Potato do. 

Fine . , • 

Flour, p,aack 
Secoi^ \ . .50 to >60 
North Country 50 to 60 


*. 


». V. 

50tO 52 
Mto 0 
48 to. 50 
48 to 0 
4dto 
I0to 
84 to 
23 to 
26 to 
291(1 
26 to 
60 to 


LXvsrfodlt 0 . 


r, d» -A a. 


n 

23 

US 

28 

27 

28 
65 


Pollard 
Bran 


20. to 

9to 


28 

10 


Mu«A BrOim, 
-Wh^* 
Taros • . * • 
Turntpa 
—New 



Seeds^ X 

t. 

0 

t 
0 


r. 

16 CO 

14 to 

15 to 
0 Co 
Wto 

• 0 to 

100 to 


U 

M 

62 

a 


Henspaeed . . 
Uneced^enn^ 

New, foir Seed 
/ ' 

ClomyBed, . 
— Wl^ . . 
('oriahder .. 
Trefdn 


New Rapeseed, £35 to 


a. t 

5(1 to — 
5<Lto 65 
— to 
36 to 
105 to 
105 to 
16 to 
70 to 


Wheat, 

per 70 lbs. 

English'• 10 

Scotch . 9 
Irish, new 8 
jDantzic • 9 

IWeimar-. • 9 
Americah» 8 
Quebec'... 8 
lii.rley, pet 6l) lbs. 
;Engli»himtod.4 6 to 4 
MMUagT.. 5 0 to fl 
Iri^ ^ V 4 0 to 4 
Scotch' , . 4 0 to 4 

Foreign • • 4 0 to 4 
MaltF.dgk. 10 0 to l\ 
Rye. tor. SOOtoSS 
^ts. per 45 lu 
3 
3 
3 
3 

I 


IR 


6 to n 0 
Uto 9 9 
6 to P i) 
6 to 10 6 
6 to 16 6i 
3 to ft 9 
6to 8 S 


Englim « 

Scotty yk^ 
weiHh . . . 
trisi^ iietr 
old . . 

comnum, 

Fore^ . . 2 lOtoS OtPork, p> tor). 
BcanSipirqr. tHaana, dry, . 

EngUsk . , 46 0 to 54 O',Bacon, 

Irim « * . 41 0 to 46 0 Short middles 


4 to3 
41u3 
4 tod 
2 to3 
2to3 
ItoS 


A 4f. A 

Pease, tor. 45 0 to .10 0 
RM>e.p.ewt. 0 0 to (1 O 
Flour,- Eng. 54 0 to 56 O 
—Seconds . 5U 0 to 52 4> 
Irishp.240]b. 42 0 to 44 0 
Ameri. p. bh 58 0 to 40 O 
I^Sour dOw 31 0 Co 33 
Clover-seed, p. busk. 

White . 0 to 

— Red . . 0 to 

Oatmeal,pci 240 ib. 
5|Ei>glixh 30 0 to 34 
fijSeotch ... 28 0 to SO 0 
gllrish .... 24 0 to 26 0 
3! huiter^ ^c. 

Butter, per cwt. •%. 

» . frS to 
Newry . . 8N> to 

Waterford,new Oto 
rorl4 3^ . . 80 to 
Pickled, . 90 to 

Beef, p« tierce 85 to 
p. bairel 


a 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0. 

u 


Pease, per quar. 


Il-ong 


55 to 
IH) to 
61 to 

Oto 
70 to 


0 

0 

0 

95 

65 
08 

66 


0 

0 


— Boiling • 45 0 to 50 0 New Rapeaetvi £51 to £0 


, ay . 

s^'JWffTc^ Prices of Corn in England and Wales^ from the Efdurm received in the Weth 

ended t^d Oct, 1 ^ 19 . 

Wheat, 66a. 8d.—llye, 42a. 7d.—Barley, Sfta- Sd.—Oato, 25a. .'Jd,—Besna, 47s. 7d.—Pease, 488. ICs.— 

Beer or Big, Os. Od.—Oatmeal, 268.3d. 









Regxdfrj^Commercw^ Re^t, 

Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, hy tJte Qmrtcr of Eight WinclteAer BushelSa 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Soots Troy, or 140 Ihs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks imtncdiately preceding the \hth OcU 1819. 

Wheat, 58s. lld.—Rye, 44s. 8(1.—Barley, 33s. Od.—Oats, 24s. 6(1.—Beans, 3Us. 3d.—Pease, SOb. 5d. 

Beer or Big, 298. lid.—Oatmeal, IDs. 9d. 




Wheat. 

Ist. 38fi) Od. 

* * Parley. 
l8t...*..,1frs. 6d. 

Oats. 

Ist...2Qs. 6d. 

Pease A Beans. 
Ist,.gos, fid. 

2d, • 3^. Od; 

2d,..i,..25s. Od.. 
3d,..4...22s. Od. 

2d, .•••••19s. Od. 

2d.198. Od. 

3d.as.- od. 

3d,.....a78.0d. 

3d.178.6d. 


Average of Wheat, ^1 rl3: Od. 


Tuesday, Nov, 2. 


Beef (1T4 oz. per Jh.) 

Os. 

6d. 

to 


Sd. 

Qtiartcm Loaf ,« 

• Os. 

9d. 

to 

Os. 

lOd. 

Mutton , • • • 

Os. 

6d. 

to 

Os. 

8d. 

Potatoes (28 Ib.> • 

. Os. 

Sd. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Lantb, per quarter * 

2s. 

Od. 

to 

38. 

6d. 

Butttf • per lb. • 

. Is. 

5d. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Veal. 

Os. 

Bd. 

to 

Os.! 

lOd. 

NcWi'ipUt ditto, • 

. Is. 

2d. 

to 

Is. 

4d. 

Pork ..... 

Os. 

6d. 

to 

Os. 

8d. 

Ditto, '|>er stone • 

18s. 

Od. 

to 208. 

Od. 

Tallow, per stone • 

Os. 

Od. 

to 

5s. 

od. 

Eggs, per dozen • 

- ^ 

Od. 

to 

Os. 

OA 


HADDINGTON.—Nov. A 


Wheat. 

let.368. Od, 

2d..336* 6A 

Sd..308.00. 


Parley. " 

_24ifiL. 

Ist.. 

Gats. 

•^.19s.0d. 

1st.. 

Pea^. 

{8s.0d. 

2d,.21 b. Od. 

2d,. 

3d,. 

.17& Od, 

2d,. 


3d,.19s. Od. 


3d, 



Beans. 

Jst, ....,18s.0d, 
jKd,..*a.«lds. Od. 
3d,»»....i4'8. Od. 


Average of Wheats A*1 r 10 s 0 « 3«12tbs. 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tbf. temperature of the month of October has been very variable. On the Ist it rose to 
4)2, und on the 44h« it was not higher than 60. On the 10th, it was as high as 63, nntl 
not lower than 55 during the night; but a^r that period it never again reached 60. Dur¬ 
ing the last ten dafs it sunk frequently below the freezing; ^int, and seldom rose higher 
than 44^ The mean of the whole month, as compared with Aat of October 1818 and 
1817, is more than 5 degrees lower than the former, and 54 higher than the latter. It 
may be regarded riierefore as about the average for die aeason, and nearly the mean annu¬ 
al temperature. Spring water is a fraction of a degree higher than during the coirespotuU 
ing month of last year. The barometer, with a few exceptions, has been steady, and the 
average conrideral^ly above the mean annual height Between the Ist and.riie ^ of the 
mondi, there fril about an indi of rain, after which the daily fluctuadonsof the barometer, 
for two days, were nearly half an irich. On the 8tli and 9tb, a sudden depTession took 
place, which was followed on .the 11th and 12th by a fall of rain exceeding 2| inches. 
Between the 18th and 20th, the mercuiy sunk from 30.1 to 29.4, and on the 19tl) there 
fell a quarter of an inch of nun. The only other remarkable depression of the barometer 
took place on the 22d, and was succeeded by several days of blowing stormy weather. 
The 24<th was exceedingly boisterous, with hurricanes of snow from the north. From the 
prevalence of north-east winds, the hygron&eter indioated considerable dryness. The mean 
point of deposition is about a degree and a half below the*^ mean minimum temperature, 
and 8 degrees below that of October last year. The mean of the daily extreme tempera¬ 
tures is again lower than that of 10 morning and evening; but the di^erence is only two- 
tenths of a degree. It is worthy of remark, that, at 10, on the evening of the lOth, the 
day preceding that on which the heavy fall of rain took place, the temperature rose to 63, 
which was higher than it ever was at any other period during the month. The fact is, no 
doubt, to be accounted for from the sudden extrication of heat by the condensation of a 
great quantity of vapour. 
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R€gisUr,^Mei€oro!o^{d BcporU 


I^Not, 


Meteorological Table, extracted from th^ Reghtter keid on the Banks oj 
the Tay,four mites east jrom Perth^ LtoMtude 25', Elevation iS^feeU 

October 1619. 


Means^ 

THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . • 

...«....cold,' h • 

temperature, 10 A.'M. • 

.«.... 10 P. M. . 

.of d<dly extremes, • • 

.10 A. M. and 10 P. 

.4 daily obscsTvatlons, • 

Whole ranE^ ot thermometer, • .. 
Mean daily ditto, . « . «< 

.temperature of spring water, . » 

BAROMETER. \ 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp, of mer.55) 

.. 10 P. M. (temp, of mer. 53) 

.both, (temp, of mer. 53) • 

Whole range of barometer, • • 

Mean ditto, during the day , . • 

«....• 

...ini24hottTV. * * * 

hygrometer. 

Rain in inehei, ' • « • » 

Evaporation in ditto, • . * ' 

Mean dailtr Evaporation,’ « 

LcbUe. Mean, 10 A. M. • . • 

...10 P.M. . • . 

both, ' 

Anderson*'” PointorDeq^.lO A. M. . 

• ••«•••••••«•»»•#• •M«eeeee eeeaee^aee IDP.M. 

...... .....«..*****M both, ,. 

. RelaU Husdd. 10 A.M. . 

lOP.M. ; . 
.,,,M.,..*«>M.*.*t***** both. 




Deg^, 
.51.9 
. 40.5 
47.6 
. 45.B 

4d.S' 
. 46.4 

. 46,3 

3.5se.0 
11.4 
5s;2 

Inches. 

29.704 
. 29.739 
29.72L 
6.160 
. .093 

. .105 
:i96 

Degrees. 
4.015 
1.450 
. .046 

14.2 

11.3 

39.5 

3H.4 

38.9 
77#7 . 

, 80.9 

78.9 


.. On. mois. in 100 cub. in air.ll) A.M. .187 

........ both, .183 


Extremes* 

THERMpMETER, 
Maxlmufb, lOth dsy,. 

Minimum,;. • . ;|l«t . • 

Lowgst maxbnum, ,, iEBth % 
HSghdrtr minimum^ • • 

H5heit,lO A.M»r 

Loweitjli^, . '^Mn * 

Highec^P.M. ' loth . . 

Lowei^ • , 31ft>. »- « 

Greatest niage in 94 hemr^fOth 
LMtdUto, • 11th 


Degrees. 
. 630 

2(J.5 
41.0 
. 55.5 

60.0 
31..') 
65.0 
33.0 
22.5 
3.0 


^ BAROMETER. 

Highest, 10 A. M. , 17th 
Lowest dltt<v . 9.1d 

Highest, 10 P. M. . 17th 
Lowest ditto, . 92d , 

Greateet|i^iii24houn, 5th . 

Least ditth, • . 28th • 

HYGROMETER. 

Leslie. Hipest, 10 A. M. 24th 

.* Lowest ditto, S8th . 

Highest, 10 P. M. 20th 

.Lowest ditto, 12th 

Anderson^. p4 of Dep.lRghe8t, 10 A.M. 1st 

Lowest ditto, 21st 
••see# easeMha^eetsese Highest, 10 P.M. imh 

..Lowest ditto, 20th 

.. R«tot.Hum..Highe8t.l0 A.M. 12th 

.Least diito, 24 th 

...Greatest, 10 P.M. 12th 

eaeeea aae 4«s*Msbeeeeeee«**e»s Least ditto, 20th 

...... Mols* 100 cub. in. Greattet, 10 A.M. 1st 

.4. ...n Least ditto, 21st 

..Greatevt, 10 P. M. 10th 

.. .Least ditto, 20th 


Inches. 
.30.225 
29.280 
50.2r>() 
29.225 
.460 
, .030 

Degrees. 

27.0 
. 2.0 
25.0 
1.0 
57.2 
I 7 .H 

57.6 
15.4 
97.0 
49.0 
99.0 

47.0 
.307 
.085 
.309 

.07c 


Fair days, 19 i rainy da$M2. Wind west of maMlan, 23; east of mcridiaB, 8. 

' i , ' 'W • ‘ 


# 


METEoaoLoaicAL Table, JBegirffr kept at Edinburgh^ in 

Observtit^y^ Calign^htlL 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice eve^ day, at Bine o*doek, forenoon, end four o’clock, afters 
noon. The second CRnervatioa in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 

Thermometer. 


Tbnr. 


M.61 
A.47J 
M.57 
A. 51 
M.58 
A. 51 
M.42 
A.3dA 
M.42^ 
A, 45 
I1I.5O 
A. 41 
M..40 
A. 46 
M.48 
A.40i 
M.59, 
A. 50 
M.56 
A. 4Ui 
M..5G 
A. 49 

A. 52i 
M.55 
A. 50 
M.54 
A. 48 
M.52 
A. 42 
jM.44 
|A. 3H 


Bammv 


lAlUCh. 

Ther. 


[29.191 
.294 
.230: 
.246 
.242 
.185 
.2.3G 
.498 
.690 
.797 

.545 
.385 
.385 
.555 
.674 
.674 
.428 
.200 
.356) 
.3831 
.5691 
.670 
.750 
.750 
.546 
.038 
.7?«2 
.982 
.999 

.970 

.980 


iM.61 
A. 59 
M.59 
A. 58 
M*58 
Ai58, 
M.501 
A. 46 
M.46 
A. 47 . 
M.491 
lA.51 
M.50 
A.51 
M.J9 

A. 53. 

I M.571 
A. 59 
M.60 
A. 63, 
M.591 
A. 58/ 
M.58 \ 
A. 58/ 
m.58 


Wind. 



M.55\ 
A. 55 ) 
M.52 \ 
9UU.50; 


|.w. 

IS'.’W. 

S.W. 
N.B. 
N.W. 
W. 
IW. , 

w. 

IS. 

s, 

is.W. 

js.w. 

Cblc, 

VT. 

IN. W. 


Rain foren. 
Buraftern. 

Showery* 

Showery. 

Rain foren. 
[fair aftem. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 



Oct* 


Ther. 

M.41 
A. 32 

M-47 

A. 36 

M.53 

A. 46 

M.47 

A. 43A 

M.29 

A* 26 

M.58 

A. 26 

M.44 

A. 36 

M.39 

A.34A 

M,40 

A. 32 

M.35 

A. 28 

M.40 

A.32A' 

M.S7 

A.27i 

M.37 

A. 28 
M.37 
A. 30 
M.35 
A. 3U 


, Attach. 


BiirocD,' Tber. 


29 

30 
29 


1.999 M.49\ 
i.lOS A.48/ 
1.980 M.48\ 
.873 A. 49/ 
.681 M..52\ 
.377 A. 54/ 
.206 M.54\ 
272 A. 50/ 



Wind. 


.107. M.44 
.111A. 44 
.357, M.41 
.380 A. 38, 
.44rM.i0l 

.63I&.44; 
.531M.44\ 
'.0OftlA.39 I 
.755fM.49l 
.573 A. 40 j 
.612 M.391 
.612 A. 38 1 
.567 M.39i 
.672 A. 39) 
,764 M.3«\ 
.804 A. 39 / 
.820 M.40\ 
,796 A. 39 / 


Clear. 

e 

Fair, cold. 

Fair fore, 
rain aftern. 
Do. fore, 
hail aftem. 

Clear, col(L 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cloudy, cold 

Frosty. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Very stormy, 
sleet k liaii. 

Showcr.cold. 

Cloudy. 


Averngtt of Rain, 3*7 indies. 
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Eegisier.-^Appointments, Prfmoiion^f 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &a 


2«9 


II. MILITARY. 

1 Dr. Ods. Swg. Brown, from 9 F. to be Surg. vice 

Abercrombie, h. p. 60 F. 30 Sep. 1H19 

2 Dr Comet Heyinan to be Lteut. by purcli. 

vice Walker, ret. X4 Oct. 

W. Blaiie to be Comet purch. do* 
5 BU M^. Stisted to be Major by pur<^. 

vice Davenport, res. •* do. 

Lieut Lloyd to beCapt by pwrcn. do. 
Comet Finch to be Lieut do. do. 
J. Floyer to be Comet do. do. 

12 Bt. Maj. F, Russell, from 52 F. to be 

Captun, ^ee Stawel), prom. 23 Sept. 
14 Bt Lt Col. Ba|Eer, to be Lt. Col. vice Sir 
F. E. B. Hervey, dead > • 30 do. 
Bt. Major Mills to be Major do. 

Lieut. Jones to be Captain do. 

Comet Parry to be laeut do. 

W. J. lyurban to be Comet 7 Oct. 
17 Fred. Loftus to be Comet, vice Ellman, 

dead do. 

19 Comet Duff to be Lieut, by purch. vice 

Burton, ret. 14 Oct. 

Hon. G. Hervev to be Comet *do. 

22 Lieut. Dwyer to be Capt by purch. vice 

Paterson, prom. do. 

Cornet Mildmay to be Lieut by purch. 

do. 

J. Berners to be Comet by purch.’ do. 
24 J. Barron do. do. vice Rocke, 


76 Lieut. J. Clarke to be Capt- by purch, 

vice Rankin, ret. VI l>ct. 

86 Assist. Surg. Hood, from 46 F* to be 

Asbist. Surg. vice Bell, dead do. 

2 W.l.R. Ensign Greenwood, from h. p, i Bahama 
Oai.Comp. to be Ensign, vk'o Chaf' 
fers, dead 2(> lune 

Gent. Cadet R. Hewan, from Mil. c oil. 
to be Ensign, vice Power, dead .^O bcp. 
Cape Corps Ensign Rogers, from 38 F. to be Lieut. 
-V (ofCav.) do. 

, « Garrisons* 

Duke of Wellington, K.G. and G, C. B. to be Gov. 
of Plymouth, vice Duke of Richmond 9 Oct. 

Medical Department* 

Staff Surg. Walter, from h. p. to be Surg. 95 June 
—— Sheteky, do. do. vice M*Glashan 

30 Sept, 

Hosp. Assist. J. Higgins, M* D. from h. p. to. be 
Uosp. Assist. 25 do. 

Excliaiiges* 

Bt. Col. Thornton, 85 F. with Lt. Col. Warbur- 
ton, h. p. 

Major Horton, 61 F* with Lieut. Col. Fane, h. p. 
Meuron’s Regt. 

Bt. Major Glew, 41 P. rec. diff. with Capt. Stehc- 
hn, h. p. V*ork Chass. 

Bt. Major Lord Hotham> Coldst. Gds. with Cn^tt. 
Beaufoy, h. p. 

_ A Ok 13 nil.i.L. ^ vw 


prom, do. Capt. Hay, 2 F. with Capt Maclean, h. p. 96 F* 

7 Foot Ensign Calvert, from 31 F. tO bo Lieut Hyde, 1 W. 1. K. with Captain Knox, h. p. 

Ku r.iiw.1.' .iIaa mvrvm. 1.'- W 1 Ma 


by purebi vice Goldicutt, prom. 60 F. 

30 Sept. 

Surg. Loinsworth, from h« p. 60 F. to 
be Surg. vice Brown, 2 Dr. CKls. do. 
Lieut. Keappoek to be Captain, vice 
M^Gachan, dead do* 

Ensign Poole to be Lieut do. 

Hon. F. Cavendish to be Ensign do. 
Cm>t. TeuI jn to be Major by purch. vice 
Stovin, ))Tom. 92 F* ' 7 Oet 

Ensign Dalgieish to be Lieut, by nurch. 

vice Magennis, prom. 37 F. SS Sept 
W> A. Stewart, from 58 F. to be Ensign 

no. 

T. Jeffries to bo Ensign by ^torch. vice 
Calvert, prom. 7 F. 30 do. 

Lieut. Meighan to be Capt. vice Lcon> 
arft. dead do. 

Ensign Browne to be Lieut. 29 do. 
Gent. Cadet A. G. Slackc, from Mil. Coll. 

to be Ensign 50 do. 

Licut. Moore to be AdJ. vice Lawrence, 
res. Adj. only, do. 

— O. Ledingharo, from h. p. Capo 
R. to be Paym. vice Sarjeant 16 do. 
Lieut Gen. Sir J. Oswald, K.C.D. to be 
Col. vice Duke of Richmond, dead 

9 Oct 

T. A. Trant to be Ensign, vice Rogers, 
prom. Cape Corps 30 Sept. 

Assist. Surg. M'Munn, from h. p. 3K F. 
to be Assist Surg. vice Hood, 86 F. 

14 Oct. 

Lieut. Ryan to be Capt vice Bt Major 
Howe, doafi 30 Sent. 

Ensign 'Pew to be Lieut do. 

Gent Cadet T. Ahmuty, from Military 
ColL to be Ensign do. 

Licut Winterbottom to be Adj. vice 
Campbell, res. Adj. only 23 do. 

Capt. Fitzgerald, from h. p. 3 Dr. to be 
Capt. vice Russell, 12 Dr, 14 Oct 
Bt. Licut. Col. Carey to be Lt. Col. by 
purgh. vice Spring, ret 30 Sept 

Bt. Major>j.‘LainecobcMajorbypurm. 

14 Oct. 

Lt. Maeclougall to lie Capt. by purch. do. 
Ensign Dole to lie Lieut. do. do. 
H. Sh.ulfortii to be PMsign doi do. 
G. Rothe to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Stewart, 28 F. 23 Sept 

Lieut, Goldicutt, from 7 F. to be Cant. 

by purch. vice Bell, ret. 30 do. 

Licut. Farciuharson to be Captain by 
purch. vice M'Lcan, ret. 25 do. 
EuMgn Orr to bt' Lteut. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet F. Hawkins, from Military 
Coll, to be Ennign by purch. do. 


Hyde, J W. 1. R. witn Laptain Knox, h. p. 
W. I. Ua. 

■ Ill — — Drawwater, 26 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Maule, h« p. 104 F. 

— Gray, 12 F, with Capt. Bertridge, h.p. 67 F. 
—• Schaw, 85 F< rec. diff'. with Cart. Jackson. 

h. p,37F. 

lieut. Hay, 7 Dr. G. rcc* diff. with *Lieut. Cuffe. 
h. p. 92 F. 

I Cameron, 7 F. with Lieut. Goldicutt, h. p. 
60 F. 

— Galwey, 56 F. rec. dilT. with Lt. Hill, h. p, 
—- Berford, 2 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Meldrum, 

h.p. ^ 

— Wallace, 5 P. rec. diff. with Lt. Hams, h,p, 
—— Robinson, 10 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Lcvinco. 

h.p.85F. 

— Sliawe, 31 F. rec. diff’. with Lt. Farrington, 
h. p. 4 F. 

— Crawford, 33 F. rec. diff. with Lt Moore, 
h. p. 62 F. 

— ■ ■■ Langton, 39 F. rec. diff. ith Lieut. Wriglit, 
h. p. 60 F. 

— Connor, 57 F. rcc. diff. with Lt Tinlhig, 
h. p. 104 F. 

— ThornsoD, 62 F. rce. diff. with Lt. Mitchell, 
h. p. 19 Dr. aa 


—— Bullcr, 55 F. rec. diff. with Lt Boyes, h. ii. 
85 F. 

— Smith, 91 P. roe. diff. with Lt. Fraser, h. p. 
42 F. 

— Williams, 2 F. with Lt Nunn, h, p. 58 F. , 
Cornet Rycroft, 8 Dr. with Lt. Hodges, 21 Dr. 
Ensign Barret, 13 F. rec. diff. with Lt Jordan, h.n. 

60 F. 

— ■ ■ White, 90 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Cotter, h. p. 
CO F. 

■ ■ Strange, 1 W. I. R. with Lt Ford, h. p. 8 
W. I. R. 

. Mills, 9 F. with Lt Rawlins, h. p. 83 F. 

■ ■ Lock, 51 F. rcc. diff. with Lt Forman, h.p. 

60 F. 

— I Irvine, 81 F. rec. diff with Lt McDonald, 
h. p. 34 F. 

— ' " ■■■' Hickson, 88 F- rec. diff. with Lt. Jardinc, 
h. p. 12 F. 

Assist Surg. ('owic, 3 Dr. 6. with Assist Surgeon 
Bell, h. p. 3 Dr, G, 

■■ I -W'oodroffe, Staft Med. Dep. with Ass. 

Surg. Brown, h. p, 4 Dr. G. 

-- * Milieu, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist 

Surg. French, h. p. 4 F. 

--Mailer, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist 

Surg. Simpson, h. p. 36 F. 

--—— M'Don^i, Staff Med. Dei>. witli Asa. 

Surg. Dovies, h. p. 14 Dr. 
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Register.—Btrths and Marriages. 


CKov. 


AssNt SuTg, Kehoo, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist 
.Surg. Brisbane, h. p. F. 

--—— Lloyd, StJiff Med. Dep. with Assist. 

Surg. Ri>si 8 , li. p. 99 F. 

Stewart, Staff Med* Dcp> with Assist 


Surg. LigertW(XKl, h. p. 12 F. 

Jietigfiaiioni and J^tiremetnU* 

Lieut. Col, Spring, 57 F. 

— -- Davenmrt, 3 Dr. 

Major Maclean, 75 F. 

Captain Bell, liO F. . 

-Rankin, 7<I F. . , ' 

Lieut. Walker. 2 Dr. 

— Burton, 19 Dr. 

Appointnunts CanapUed, 

Dcfp. Inspec. liiggins. from h. p. ** 
sum’Surgeon M*GIashan, do. 

Paymaster Lediiigham, 1 W. I. R» \ 

SnperKded. 

District Paym. Nangle, at Fdinburgb. from 1 Aug* 
lbl9. 

General Duke of Richmond, K- CL !55 F. Goy. of 
Plymouth, m Canada 28. Aug* 1819 

Lt Gen.- Waller, late of 9 Dr. Bam Ju^ 

Colonel Hill, 50 F. Jamalcs ■; 

Lt Co). Blayncy, 92 F. JtunakA 28 Ang. 

-Spanow, h. p. 61F. D«p. Adj. Oen. Ja¬ 
maica 23 do. 

-O’Dell. 25 Dr. , 7 April 

Major Rowe, ,50 F. Jamaica. S Aug. 

-Coane, h. p, 73 F. Kandy, Ocyltm 5 Jan. 

■ " — Browne, 67 F. oq pnm^e itom India on 

board the Malabar 4 Jinro 

■ . Montgomery, .50 F. Jamaica XI Aug. 

-Akx. Brown, R, Mar. 

Capt M*Gac!iiui, 23 F. 

-Scott, h. p. 67 F. Borohay 28 Jan. 

" Poittoj, 53 Fi Tiit‘bini)p<rty> Madras 

30 do. 


— Grant, 1 F. Taulnoli. Madras 13 Oct. 1817 

-Krauenenberg, late 2 Ilussafd, Gonn, Leg. 

—— Wibner, Ad), to 1st Surrey Militia 

Lieut A Stewart, 17 F, Bengal 22 March JSI9 
—- 73 F. Ceylon 6 Jan. 

-McDonnell, 92 F. Jamaica H Aug. 

—- Mackie, Adu 92 P. do. 28 do, 

—Marsh, 1 Bat 60 P. Quebec 5 July 

———N<irth, 50 P. Jamaica 10 Aug. 

— . Ricliardson, 50 P. do. 11 do. 

Lyoa» Adj. do. clo. IS do. 

— ■ - QadtMl, 8CF. on board thoOolconda "Pran- 

Rjigrt <m passage firoin India 20 A pril 

•— J, Camp^VS^'F. do. .31 Aug. 

- r Batteiaby, It pv 30 P. tfo. l May. 

Rice, 1 W. L It* Dominies 10 April 

R^. Colombo 7 Mar. 

10 Fob. 


It Aug. 
22 June 
1 July 
19 Aug. 
do. 



Comet FUman, 17 I>t»- 
Ensign Barlow, 50 F. Jamaica 
—— Chaffers, 2 W. I. R. Bahsunas 
--—“l^iwor, dn. do. 

Payxn. Oartey, 62 F. Halifax, N. S. 

— M<mtgomery, 50 P. Jamatea 
Adjutant Watson, vVefitmorcLmd Militia. 
Quart«F*Miister Adams, K. H. Gds. 17 OcC. 

Handschiklt. late 3 Huss. Gcr. Leg. 
‘ 10 May 

CommUsariai DtparfmenL 
Hardy, Dep. Assist. Com. Geu. lamaica 7 June 
S. Mactionnall, do. Trinktad .30 .July 

Afe<ficaX Departfncnt» 

StatrSitTg* Brown, (lute As. Sur. 50 F.) .T.itnaica 

2J Aug. 

»i ■! . . Wusdell, h. p. 

^ —■ Minokell, h. p. 

Surg. Cc^ton, h. p. 32 F. 

Ho«p, Aasbt. Aicock, Jamaica 1 Aug. 

Miscflianeoui. 

Rev. O. Wright, ofttciati^ Ctuiplain, TTHlifax,T').s. 
Rev. T. HtunUrston, offli^tiiig Chaplain, .lamui- 
ca 9 Aug. 


BIRTHSi MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


■ ~ 

BIRTHS. 

Stpf, 1. At Comhill, near Aberdeen, Mis Voung, 
a son. 

3. At Dundas-strcct, Edinbui^, Mrs Bridges, a 
daughter. ' 

16. At Florence, the lady of Roderick M'bTeU, 
Esip A daughter. 

Ij. At London, the lady of G. H. Preeling, Esq. 
of the General Pixst-olfice, a son. 

21. At Bonjedward'house, Mrs JCTdon, a son^. 

22. At Pittnchie-houiie, Mrs M’Kenzie, Pittri- 
ehio, a son. 

21. In Charlotte-street, Edinburgh, MrsArbuth- 
not, a daughter. 

2 .>. At Young-street, Charlotte-square, Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of Captain William Marshal), of 
the Ilosourable East India Company’s service, a 
daughter. 

26. At Melselter, the lady of Robert Heddie, 
Esq. of Melsetier, a son. 

2,. At Sunbury, Mrs Haig, a son. 

30. At the house of his Majesty’s Envoy at Ber¬ 
lin, the lady of frcorge Sholto Douglas* Esq. secre¬ 
tary of li^tion at that court, a daughter. 

~ At Old Montrose, Roxburghshire, MrsLegge, 
a son. 

Ocf. 1. The lady of Major Nlekle, 88th regi¬ 
ment, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel Maxwell, a son. 

2. The lady ert Captain James, of the 2d or 
R. K. B. Dragoons, a (laughter. 

.3. At Dublin, her Excellency the Countess Tal¬ 
bot, asmu 

—- A^Eochmalohy, title lady of Major Horsburgh, 
asou.#- 

^ King'a-placc, LcHh-walk, Mrs Captain 
M'Vk^r, U. N. A daughter. 

^ 4. At Foss, Mrs J-itewartof Foss, a son. 

5. lu Great Wellington-strccL the lady of CapL 
Homer, royal artillery, a daughter. 

6. At New, Mrs Dr P'orbes, Strathdon, a s m. 

6. At Loelitmw-c^sUe, Lady Agnew, a i^on. 


XO. Al%€OTge-street, Edinburg, the Udyoftfio 
Rev. H.'WasteU of Newbrough, NorthumbciWd, 
j|||ikughtcr. 

The t^ountess of Jersey, a son. 

li. At Georgelieid, Mrs Rutherford, a daughter. 

14. At Paris, the lady of Alexander M. llamiL 
tmi. Esq. of the Retreat, in Devonshire, dmd of 
HullerhirRl, in Ayrshire, a daughter. 

LL Mrs Morehead, wife of the Rev. R. More- 
head, a dnughter, 

]6. Lady William Russell, a son anti heir. 

17, At Tunbridge-wells, Uieiadyof Lieut.-('ol. 
Btownrigg, a son. 

— At Foith-street, Edinburgli, Mrs Lyon, a 
daughter. 

— At Boath, Lady Dunbar of BoaUi, a son and 
heir. 

At George’s-tquare, Edinburgh, Mrs Alex. 
Ross, a son. 

20. At Hopetoun-housc, the Countess of IIojil'- 
toun,ason. * 

$1. At Tayside. Mrs Dawson, a son. 

Jjoidf/^Tno wife of Mr apenct'r Ivison of Dike- 
hcati, formerly of Jemesiown, of twins, being the 
fourth time of her double aceourfiment. 


MARRIAGES. 

Auff> 80- The Hon. Henry Caulfield of HocK- 
ley-lodge, county of Ann.igh, only brother to the 
Earl of Cliarhnont, to Elisabeth Margaret Browne, 
second daughter of Dodwcll Browne of Rabmev, 
Esq. county of Mayo, gmnd-flaugbtcr of .^ir Neal 
O'ljonei, Bart, deceased, and niece to Lady Moly- 
neaini of C’airtle Dillon, county of Armagh. 

Srpt. 8. At Gretna-green, and at St Andrew’.s- 
ehurd), Holborn, o« ilie 1th October, \V. Plomcr, 
Ksq. son of tlic late Sir William Plomcr, Ct) Cathe¬ 
rine W’lJbeljrnna, only daughter of W illjam Pagan, 
Estj. Yoik-place, Edinburgh. 

14. At Abbeyof l.uce, Dr James Anderson, phy¬ 
sician, Belfast, to Jane, daughter of the ILcv. Wil¬ 
liam I.earnumt. 


'A * ’ 
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Hegintertr^Marriafresnnd Dt-uih^. 


21. AlCupflf, Mr John Andcr<«)n. to Miss Ann 

AlUn, ou'y tuwihter of Mr T>. Allan. _ . . 

— Att^c Btwah Ainbiissaaor^s.ir Pans, Caijtaiu 
f;L'f)r"C Ty^^'r, R- N. Mm ot‘Vicf-Aflmiral Sir (’ha^j. 
Tyler K ('.U. of ('otlroll, C«laiTioiprm'’lnre, CoMkss 
M jlhvan, daughter of the Right lion. John SuUi- 
van of lljtchmg’h-lodgi*. Rucks. 

2.1. At Mary-la-bone-chureh, Lionel John Wil¬ 
liam Manners Lwi. eldest fwin of Sir \VilU.im Man* 
nors. Rail, of Rcckminster-park, l.lneolnshire, to 
Maria Kli/.abetJi, eldest daugliterof S. Toone, Est],. 
of Rcstou-lodge, Kent* 

27* At.Kolso» Mr George JeriLm, writer, t<^ Sa¬ 
rah, yoinirost daughter of ttie late Mr WHliam 
.Smith, writer. 

28. nr Daniel M'AlLan, to Ann, only surviving 
daughter of Mr AlcxaiulcrM'Kenzie, late inneliant 
m G lasgow, * 

. — Al lMnnoucIitrce,^ir James Dalryihjilo Hay, 

Part, of Park-place, to Kli/ahitU, ild(‘s*t daughter 
of Lieutenant-General .Mr John Hcion Maxwell, 
Rarl. of ‘^pnngUell. 

2n. At \lH.'i-gele, James Robertson Bruee, Ks(|. 
eldest son of Sir ileniy llervey \ston Bruce, Hurt, 
of Downliill, hi the county of Lond»>nderry, to 
Miss K]|<*n Ramfoid Ilesketh, youngest daughU-r of 
the late It. Riunforti lUiskcth, F.sq. ^If Gwrych-hall, 
in tlic county of fV-nbigh, and of Bamfurd-hall, in 
(he countv palatine of Lancaster. 

, 1 ( 1 . At I'aris, WinchcomlM* Henry Hartley, Esq. 
l.itc tudge rit the Cape of Good Hope, to Mary, 
daughter and sole heiress of the late Wrlbraham 
Harris, Ksq. of Rosowarren-house, 

Or /. 2. \t Brighton, Rulicrt Lewis, Esq. to EliKa- 
heth, daughter of the late Sir Itiehvrd Onslow, 
H.irt. G.C.R. an .adiTural of the reil, and lieutenant- 
qenei.d ol marines. 

i. Robert Allan. ICsq, surgeon, to Mrs Sophia 
Rorfam, daughter ol the l:it»' Rev Or Thomas 
Hardy, proft'ssor of HkvlcsinstjcMl History in the 
CniMTsity of Edinburgh, and one of theinimsters 
ot the eitv. 

— \t f/Cith, Joseph Johnstone, F.sq. merchant, 
I>!indo(% to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Robert 
CoMstre.ini, Esq. merclmnl, Leith. 

— At Stcwarlsoij-mr.isc, Mr John Torrance, 
surgc'on. Kilmarnock, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
the Rr\. W. Douglas. 

/>. .\t Mary-la-lK>nnc-ehureh, London, Major- 
fh'iior.d Sir Herbert Taylor, to Oiarlotte Albina, 
i klefit daughter of the late Kdw'ard Disbrowe, Esq. 

—At Teignuiouth, Devonshire, .fohn Cave, 
Fs^p t»f Rrenlry-housc, Gloucestershire, to Catha- 
wuc M .argarct Strachan, daugliterof .lohii Strachau, 
Esq. of 'I'liornton, county ol Stirling. m 

— .\t Eilmbnrgli. Mr'Oeoige Roak, tanner ,to 
TU lcn, daughter tif the Ute Mr Jame$ Aikman, 
juM. <listiller, House of Muir. 

t;. At Monks Kirbv. Warwickshire, Sir F'T.ineis 
Rn.in Hill, K.s. son of Sir John Hill. Bart, of 
H iwkcdoiie-park, Shropshire, to Emily l«issy, 
souugist daughter of the late Thomas Powys of 
lUrwicU-house, Esq. 

H. Ill Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, Arcliiha’d 
J.imes Hamilton, Esq. younger of Dal/dl, to Mar- 
ganl Silx'lla, second daughter of William Ramsay, 
kM|. banker. 

— \t Koinhurgh, Mr James Roughead, to Mar¬ 
garet, iLiughter ol Mr J.imes Stevenson, nierehaut. 

U). At laindon, Charles Bertram, Esq. of New 
Bond-street, to 'imi, youiigt*ftt daughter of TJiomas 
JTuc, Esq. ofWaihiim, Hertfordshire. 

11. At Halliulin !{< tburghslurc, William Fil- 
d.. r, rsq. ilep.K'O'n.-gciu lai of the forces, to Anne 
eldest d.iiightev of Jolin M jJson, Esq. of Hall’-uh*. 

— .\t Loehenbuvk, Hand Ining, Esq. surgeon 
in thchcrvice of the Houour.ibU* East India t'om- 
nany, to Margaret, datigbter of William Brown, 
Ksq. <il 1 inkois. 

12. At Pflueras-ehurch, M’illiam S. Cumming, 
Ks'|. surgeon ni the lIonquT.ddi* East indiat'om- 
panvS surviei', to Dili, second daughf.T ot John 
Stew.ut, I'sq. of Burtoii-erescciif. 

11. \t Walcot-ehureh, JUlh, Henry Andrews 
Diunnnoiul, Esq eonimamler ot the HonuiirnliU; 
Fast IndiaCompanv'-. ship Castle Hunfly, to Marui, 
ouI> daughtci ot the'late C<ipt.im William James 
Turqu.iud, H. N- 

L». At Glasgow, Mr Lime, Tait, Hailes, to 
Fli/.d>olh, d.iughter of Mr M.iik Halhliuilon of 

(il.l’-gOW. 

— At Kdiuburgl:, AVin F<>tn>Jiu, l'.w.|.8uig.‘on in 
ShieUL, U» Anne, v<miigest dalighler <»f Mr \\ . R.il- 
hugall, of the Lotuluu Shijipuig Co.b sinaek Supeib. 


— .M Edinburgh, Mr James Kay, Madti'i. Lin¬ 
lithgow, to Miss Margaret Wilson ofthatplace. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr James Ale\andcr, agt'iit for 
the Commeicjal H.ank ot S(otl.ind, to Kathennc, 
youngest diuiglilcr ol Dr .Andrew Graham. 

lf». At Harhivstcad, Jolin Lloyd Wantcl. Esq. of 
DownshiTc-hill, to .Mary, eUU'st daughter of James 
DiiMdson, Esq. of the same place 

— At Mai’y-u-bonne-clmrch, Lieutenant-t ulonel 
(hibbins, of the 7^th I’cgnncnt of toot, to Mary, 
third daugliler of the late Peter Rrelon, Ksip 

38. At Wiston, LcieesttTslme, the seat of 'sir 
Henry Halford, R;irl. l-Vedcriek, eldest son of l)u' 
iloji. John Coventry, and nepliew ol the Kul of 
Coventry, to Louisa, only daughter ol Sir Henry 
Halford. ^ 

— At St Mary-la-bonne, Captain Jeffi^ S.ihiii, 
of the '1th, or King’s own regimeiit, to Amelia, 
yimiigP't daughter ol the late Wdhmn .stiong. I'.sq. 
of Moutaguqdiiee. 

— AtGarteows, George Met’k, E.sq. of C.amp- 
lield, to Jrssjc, second daughter of John Heugh ol 
Garleows, Ewp 

IP, At Edinburgh, AVilliam AVhyle, merchant, 
Leith, to Marg.aret, djMghler of the late Roixnt 
Miller ( f Miiniowii, Dunibartou-ilnre. * 

2(1. At Wiiidymaiiis, F^t l.i^Iu.ai, MrAVilliam 
•StavvTl, Grecnhc.Kl, to Marion, eldest iLuighler of 
Ml Archibald Park. 

2‘J. Mr William A’oung, mcielumt,. 1 cilh, to 
Miss Retsy Fcrgusxin, eldest daughter of Mr J.inu.> 
Feiguson, incrchtint there. 


DEATHS. 

Ff'/j. IT- At New ‘^outb AVnles, Dug.Al<I M'Dou- 
gall, F.srp eominaMd(>r of the'I ottcnluirn East hi- 
diaman, son ot the l.ite Allan M'DougaJ, Esq. wriur 
to the signet. 

Miiji At Santani, in the East InilicR, in liis 
.'I'id year, after an ilhioss of si'ieii hours, c'aughf by 
infeclioii, whilst adiniiiislcrmg lebcf tiia (m’mii na¬ 
tive, AloxHiirter t Jordon, Esq. surgeon on the Bom-* 
bay establishment, cld(*»t son <.t the late Itv-v. Dr 
Gordon, one of the imnisters ol MK'ideen. 

Jttrtc29. In the Lsland of Jamaica, Mr Angus 
Ferguson, sou of the Rev. John Feigusoii, uunister 
of IJphall, aged )}» years. 

JiUt/ IS. At Uio Hueuo, J.'imaJra, Mr Cha. IJruee 
of Musselburgh. 

2t!. At lielfield Plankntion, Demcr.ir.i, Mr 
George Reid, son ot the late Janies Uvid, Esq. of 
Ardoch. 

Hng ti. At Kingston, J.amau'a, after three ilays 
illrtss (>f yellow tcier, in the 2 ith vear ot his .ige. 
Ml lohn Morison. singeon, second sim of MrJas- 
Morisoii. AMnte Hail inn, Il.ilkeitli. 

2.1. At the lodgeM V'lnceiit, (Jiorgc Wlntfc'd, 
Esq. 

2r. At his house of I’alranald, in *skye, Donald 
M'Donald, Esq. of Uairaiiald, at the auv.meed age 
ot eiphty-w'vcn. 

2S. At Up Park Camp, Jainau-a, of\el!o\v fever, 
after an illness of forty-eight hours, Lieut. (uHiTge 
ALickie, P2d Tcgnnent.—Lieut. M.ockic w.is tfic 
sixth surviving sou of the lute Mr AA'ilham Miu-kie, 
Oimiston, East lolhian.—He Ix'gan Ins mihlary 
life as ensign in the 'i2d regiment, or (toidon 1 tigh- 
landers, in which he servMl for tJie jm’i km! of eleven 
years, the last four of wlneli he filled the situation 
of ndjut.'Ut to llu‘ corps.—He was present wth this 
(hstinplushed rogimeut during the eanipaigus ni 
Poilugal anil Spam and sh.ired its gh>i j lo the field 
of Waterloo, wneie it made itvell so eon ivcuou'— 
where all were biave. ^’here!'( reeeived i wound, 
fuini th(* elli'ets of which h(' was contnuiuig to suf¬ 
fer at the tune ol his dewisc. Mdd In hish'inper, 
but ardent ih his art'ecliois, ciger, so t.ir .is liis 
powei extc'iifU d, topioinoti’ the h.ippiiu s-- <'f otlea*;, 
Lieiiten.int AhcKu w.is, in Jiis tiiiii, a iavouiile 
with a'l—while his Keen seii'i* <»f honour, and the 
rclineinent ot his inauneis, m.ide love be a!wa\s 
n’lngled with rospeel. In tlx nff.nrsof life there is 
geiieialK aeombin.ition ot eireuiust.inees, and fa- 
voiir.ibleeonjtineture of events, without the .iid of 
which moiit IS l.ipt eoiup.ii.dilv obseuie; but ni 
the ele.iruess of his perception, in the soundness of 
hisjuihment, his aeenralo di'iluiige of ilu'y', and 
tlie iiiMety he eviiieetl to ris- ui his pioiession, 
tlierc was enough to warrant the eom*luf'i»»n, (hat 
had hie lx*en sp'irtHl, and .i wider field opened ior 
exertion, he would have kit behind luin a mere 
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unperiahlnp memorial than the adbctionatc regrcta 
of nL<; adnunng fricuds. 

SepL^i. At her father’s house at Aberdeen, after 
a long and painful illness, which she bore with the 
most exemplary patience and pious resignation, in 
her 27th year, Mary Ann, wife of Mr Jonathan 
Morison. mercliaiit. 

17. At Dalkeith, Mrs Ebenezer Scolh 

— In the 89th year of hi» age, Joseph Sanders, 
Esq. the principal partner in the Exeter>bank. 

» At Belfast, Kobert Bradshaw, banker, and 
president the Chamber of Commerce in that 
town. ' 

— At Potsdam, John Gibsnn, Esq. eldest son of 
the late Gibson, Esq. merchant in EdhiburgH. 

18. on bowl the Cornwall Indiaman, near the 

port of Liverpool, Mr Daniel Edwatd M‘Cormick, 
surgeon, third son of the late Edwdrd McCormick, 
Esq. advocate, shunirdepiite of Ayr^re, and soli* 
cilor of temds for Scotland- , ■ 

— AL Bcrryhill, Mrs M'Lean, Wife of Captain 
HccUir M* Lean, late of the 42dr^raenr. • 

19. At Giaxgow, Mrs Margaret Gillespie, Wife ^ 
Mr Robert Shircff, merchant there. 

~ At Haddington, in the 44th year of his 
«John Welsh, }<:sq. surgeon there, after an illnesB or 
four days, supposed to be occasioned from an in¬ 
fection caught uuifng his humane attendance on a' 
‘poor person. 

2<). At Mc.idow-plac£> Mary Bortbwick, ii^aht 
daughter of Mr Laun^nee Butlers, seal-engraver, 

~ Mrs En^klne, wife of WilliMn Erskme, Esq. 
of KineddcT, advocate. 

— At Montrose, after a very liugerlng and pain¬ 
ful illness, which he bore with great fortitude and 
rcsignatuMi, Mr Robert Baird, one of the public 
tfat^ers in that place. 

22. At Barley-wood, near Briatol, aged 72. Mar- 
11)3, tlie benevolent shier of the }UbUy celebrated 
Mrs Hannah More. 

— In Charles-strpet, Berkeley-squarc, London, 
Mrs Caldwell, s^fe of Admiral Caldwell. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alcjwnder Robertson, en- 
gr.iver, who lias rung title muuc bells of this dty for 
« many years. 

— Att'rookston, George Borthvrick, Esq, second 
son of John Borthwick, Esq. of Crookfaton. 

24. At Gravesend, on hi# passage from London 
to Inverness, Mr Wilhain Ettles, booltscllcr in In^ 
verne?fi. 

— At Enclefield-grecn, Colonel Sir Felton Her- 
Tc^', Bari, aid-de-camp to the Prince Rraent, scci%- 
tarv to the Duke of Wellington, and lioutenaDtp 
colmel of the 14th dragoons. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr Geoj^e Yooll, writer. 

— At Waterford, Mrs Chiuiiben:, widow of the 
l.ilc‘ Mr John Chambers of Lady-lane, and mothcr- 
of Mr Ki an the actor. 

2<), At Ins seat, Moce.is'-wnirt, in tJic county of 
Ileicfonl, Mr George Cornewall, Bart in tlio list 
year of bus age. ; , 

— At I.inUthgow, Mrs Jane Hewit, wife of Tho. 
.‘='pMis, EjW]. a>lk‘ctor of Excise. 

27. At Moiningside, Mfllobert Sprot. 

— At Dumfries, at an advanced 4,'e» Mr James 
]hu'h.iu, glover, who, though only «journeyman, 
i'lom great paisimoiiy and frugality, amassed near¬ 
ly £ 2000 . 

28. At Blaclrstone. Miss NApler, sen. aged 76. 

29. A t Wharton-placc, Margaret,' youngestdaugh- 

ter of Thomas Boll, Esq. . 

— At Bucclaigh'Strect, Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara 
Moffkt. wife of Mr Robert Moifat, one of the 
maoew of tlie Court of Session. 

30. At Clifton, Licut..Col. Richard Thompson, 
formerly of the 68th icginienL This pliant olii- 
a-r lost his right arm at the siege of Flublitng iu 
1809, which obliged him to retire ftom the army. 

— At Annan, Ann. second daugliter of John 
Little, Esq. provost oi that burgh. * 

Oct. i. At her house in Queeiwfcrry-street, F-iUn- 
buTgh, Mrs Jean lluberUon, daughter of the late 
Rev. Francis Robertson, mtuister of Clync, in 
Sutheriundsliirc. 

— Httgb W. Ganln^, infantsonof Mr Campbell 
Gardner, Oundas-slri'ct, Eilmburgh. 

— At the manse of A liei lady, Uie Rev. Andrew 
minister of that paiiidi. 


Atse Andrews, tn Che 90th year of her age^ 
Mrs Magdalene Monypenny. 

— At Drimviuch, Mrs (lampbdl of Balliveolan. 

At her house at WiinbleUm, Gertrude Brand, 

Baroness Dacre. By her' ladysliip’s demise, Mr 
Brand, her son, the (ireseut member for the county 
of Herts, succeeds to the title and estates, in con¬ 
sequence of which there is now a vacancy for tlie 
county. ,; 

S. At his house, N<sth Berwick, Mr Francis 
Buchan. 

— At his house in Plough-court, Fetter-Ianc, 
London, after a few days illnen, which he bore 
withgiixemplary pati»ice and resi^ation, Mr John 
Stalker, printer, aged 64. He was umvcrsally bo¬ 
ld respected, by 


a numerous circle of friends 


loved and respect 
and acquaintwees. 

i. At Society, near Honetouo-hoase, Mr John 
Lyon, in the 87 th year of Its age. 

-«• At^iiouthwiCK, in the stewartryof Kirkcud- 
brkfat* ClemenftDa, daughter of the late Hugh 
BaLne, Esq, 

5. At Vevay, in Switaerland, Lord Somerville. 
His lordship, it is said, will be buried in Glouccs- 
tendiire* He was one of the greatest agricuUunsts 
in Great Britain. 

6 . At Edinburgh, Mr John Porteous, student of 
medicine, aged 19. 

— At Oouroct-bay, Dunran MGieUer, Esq. mer¬ 
chant in Glf^w. 

7 . AtCrieff, Ma^ Drummond, wife of Mr David 
Porteous, distilUr. 
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artillery. 

—■ At Scotstoun, George Oswald, Esq. of Auch- 
encruive, aged 84. 

9. At Edinburgh, Maj.-Gcn. Dewar of Gilsten. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs CapUdn Livingston. 

10. At CraigroUiie, Oliver Gourlay, Esq. in his 
80th year. 

— At Gorngad-hill, peai Glasgow, Mr JnscpFi 
Shearer, ktc quHTteirn^ter of the royal artillery. 

11. At Glasgow, Mrs Hamilton, widow of Archi¬ 
bald IJaniillou, Fiq. t 

— In the Dock-yard, Portsmouth, Capt. Waiii- 
ivright, governor or the Roval Navy College, which 
appointment lie only enjoyed since ftic promouou 
of Admiral Gifford, about ten (iays. 

12. At Langharne, Carmarthenshire, John Lang- 
hame, E^i. vice-admiral of the white. 

1.3. In the .34th year of her age, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev, Dr M'Leod, rector of St 
ie*s, M’e.stmijifitcr! and on the .50th of August 
M iu tlie .5th year of his age, bis grandson, Rode- 
^ M'Leod. 

14. At Coats, qpRT Aiidnc, Janet Baird, sixiuse 
of Thomas Jackson. 

15. At Edinburgh, after a short illncw, Mr Wil¬ 
liam Hunter, mirlt-dealer. High-street. 

— At rortoueUq. Charles SR-wait, Esq. of Bore- 
lamb merchant in Edinburgli, in the 28th year of 
his »ge. 

— At Bridgend, the Rev. Robert Kay,'one of 
the ministers of Perth. 




vont fo Mrs Stuari of Rirkbraehead, agm 88 . 

— At Edinburgh, James, iniant son of Maevey 
Napier, 3V. S. 

iWriv—At Brussels, qF an advancx'd age, Lord 
Edward Benrinek, tnrotliei to the late and uncieto 
the proaent Duke of Portland. 

Of ihe gout in the stomach, John Annesley 
M'Kcrdier Sbee, Esq. formerly of St James'-plaec, 
the oncinal founder and institutor of the Bene¬ 
volent Society of St Patriek. 

At Cmwr Fife, after a tedious illness. Miss Mary 
Shaiika, sijcond daughter of Mr Arehilwld Shanks, 
residing iu the State of'New york. United States 
of America, 

Af Southend, Essex, Benjanriin Mosoloy, M. D. 
physician to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

At Abercrnmby-pUcc, Edinburgli, Marg. Scott, 
Bccond daughter of Janjcs-florthwick, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, LeiUi. 


Oliver & Bojil' Pniiten, Edinburgh. 
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ledged; and the eyes of Scottish pa¬ 
triotism turn with the greater exulta¬ 
tion to his triumphs, from the con¬ 
trast which their splendour affords to 
the barren and^huniihating annals of 
the subsequent reigns. But the im¬ 
portant coNSEQUEK^Es of Ws victo¬ 
ries are npt sufficiently appreciated. 
While all admit the purity of the 
motives by which he was actuated, 
there arc many who lament the con¬ 
sequences of his success, and perceive 
in it the source of those continued 
hostilities between England and Scot¬ 
land which have brought such incal¬ 
culable calamities upon both coun*' 
tries, and from which tlie latter has 
only within half a century begun to 
recover. Better Avould it have been, 
it is said, for the prosperity of this 
country, if, like Wales,*she had passed 
at once under the. dominion of the 
English government, and received, 
five centuries ago, the present'of that 
liberty which she so entirely lost du¬ 
ring her struggles fbr national inde¬ 
pendence, and which nothing but her 
subsequent union with a free people 
has enabled her to obtain. 

There is something, we think, a 
priori^ improbable in this supposition, 
that, from the assertion of lijer inde- 

f >ehdence under Robert Bruce, ticot- 
and has received any injury. The 
instinct to mauitaip the national in¬ 
dependence, and resist aggression from 
foreign powers, is so universally im¬ 
planted among mankind, that it may 
well be doubted whether an obedience 
to its impulse is likely in any case to 
produce injurious effects. In "fact, 
subjugation by a foreign power is it¬ 
self a greater calamity than any bene¬ 
fits with which it is accompanied can 
ever compensate; because, in tile very 
act of receiving them hi^ forcey there 
is implied an entire derefiction of all 
that is valuable in political blessings, 
—a security that they will remain 
permanent. ’ There is no example,’’ 
’ perhaps, to be found in the history of 
mankind, of political freedom being 
either effectually conferred by a sove¬ 
reign in gift, or communicated by the 
force of foreign arms; but as liberty 
is the greatest blessing which man can 
enjoy, so it seems to be the law of na¬ 
ture that it should be the reward of 
intrepidity and energy alone; and 
that it is by the labour of his hands, 
and tlic sweat of his brow, that he is 


to earn his freedom as well as his sub¬ 
sistence. 

Least of all are such advantages to 
be anticipated from the conquest of a 
free people. That the dominion of 
free states over conquered countries is 
always more tyrannical than that of 
any other form of government, has 
been observed ever since the birth of 
liberty in the Grecian states, by all 
who have been so unfortunate as to be 
subjected to their rule. If wc except 
the Kopian republic, whose wise ami 
Jieneficent policy is so entirely at va¬ 
riance with every thing else which we 
observe in human aftuirs, that we arc 
almost disposed to impute it to a spe¬ 
cial interposition of divine providence, 
there is no free state in ancient or 
modern times, whose government to¬ 
wards the countries whom it subdued 
has not been of the most opim-ssivc 
description. We arc accustomed to 
speak of the maternal government of 
free governments, hut towards their 
subject provinces, it is generally the 
cruel tyranny of the stepmother, who 
oppresses her* acquired children to fa¬ 
vour her own offspring. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive the 
reason why a popular government is 
naturally inclined, in the geiUTuI case, 
to severity toAvards its dependencies. 
A single monarch looks to tlie revvuve 
alone of the countries whom lias 
subdued, and as it necessarily rises 
with the prosperity which they enjoy, 
his obvious interest is to pursue tlie 
measures best calculated to secure it. 
But in republics, or in those free go¬ 
vernments where the popular voice 
exercises a decided control, the leading- 
men of the state thcnisclvifs look to the 
properij/ of the subject country as the 
means of their individual exaltation. 
Confiscations accordingly are multi¬ 
plied, with a view to gratify the peo¬ 
ple or nobles of the victorious coun¬ 
try Avith grants of the confiscated 
lands. Hatretl and animosity are thus 
engendered between the ruling go¬ 
vernment and their subject provinces; 
and this, in its time, gives rise to new 
confiscations, by which the breach be¬ 
tween the higher and lower orders is 
rendered irreparable. Whoever is ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the do¬ 
minion which the Athenian and Syra¬ 
cusan populace htdd over their sub¬ 
ject cities; witli the government of 
Genoa, Venice, and Florence, in mo- 
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dern times; or with the sanguinary 
rule which England exercised over 
Ireland during the three centuries 
which followed her subjugation^ will 
know that this statement is not over¬ 
charged. 

On principle, therefore, and judg¬ 
ing by the experience of.past tinies^ 
there is no room to doubt, that'Bruce, 
in opposing the conquest of Scotland 
by the English arms, was doing what 
the real interest of his country re¬ 
quired; and that how incalculable so-, 
ever may be the blessings wliich she 
has since received by an union, oh 
(qua! termSi with her southern neigh¬ 
bour, the result would have been very 
different had sli£ entered into that go¬ 
vernment en the footing of involuntary 
subjugation* In fact, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to perceive what would have been 
the policy which England would have 
]mrsued towards this country, had 
she prevailed in the contest for the 
Scottish throne; and it is by follow¬ 
ing out the consequences of such an 
event, and tracing its probable in¬ 
fluence on the condition of our popu¬ 
lation at this day, that we can alone 
appreciate the immense obligations we 
owe to our forefathers, who fought 
and died on the field of Bannockburn. 

Had the English, then, prevailed 
in the war with Robert Bruce, and 
finally succeeded in establishing their 
long wished-for dominion in this 
country, it cannot* he doubted, that 
their first measure would have been to 
dispossess a large portion of the nobles 
who had so obstinately maintained the 
war against them, and substitute their 
own barons in their room. The pre¬ 
tended rebellion of Scotland against 
the legitimate authority of Edward, 
would have furnished a plausible pre¬ 
text for such a proceeding, while po-. 
licy would of course* have suggested it 
as the most efficacious means, both of 
restraining the turbulent and hostile 
spirit of the natives, and of gratifying 
the great barons by whose force they 
had been subdued. In fac‘t, many 
such confiscations and grants of the 
lands to English nobles actually took 
place, during the time that Edward T. 
maintained Lis authority within the 
Scottish tenitory. 

The consequences of such a mea¬ 
sure are very obvious. I’he dispos¬ 
sessed proprietors would have nour¬ 
ished the most violent and inveterate 
animosity against their oppressors ; 


and the tenantry on their estates, at¬ 
tached by feudal and clanish affection 
to their ancient masters, would have 
joined in any sclietne for their restora¬ 
tion. The seeds^of continual discord 
and hatred would thus have been 
Sown between the lower orders and 
the existing proprietors of the soil. 
On the other hand, the great English 
barons, to whom the confiscated lands 
were assigned, would naturally prefer 
the society of their own country, and 
the security of their native castles, to 
the unproductive soil and barhaious 
tribes on their northern estates. They 
would in consequence have relinquish¬ 
ed these estates to factors or agents, 
and, without ever thinking of resid¬ 
ing among a people by whom tliey 
were detested, have sought only to in¬ 
crease, by rigorous exactions, the re¬ 
venue which tliey could derive from 
their labour. 

In progress of time, however, the 
natural fervour of the Scottish people, 
their hereditary animosities against 
England, the exertions of the dispos¬ 
sessed proprietors, and the oppression 
of the English authorities, w'ould have 
occasioned a revolt in Scotland. They 
would naturally have chosen for such 
an undertaking the moment when the 
English forces were engaged -in the 
wars of France, and when the entire 
desertion of the northern frontier ])ru- 
mised successful rapine to their aims. 
In such circumstances, it is not to be 
doubted that they would have bt:cn 
unable to withstand the seeds ot‘ re¬ 
sistance to the English arms, which 
the French emissaries would have se¬ 
dulously spread through the (country. 
And if the authority of England was 
again re-established, new and more 
extensive confiscations would of course 
have followed ; tlie English nobles 
Tvould have been gratified by grants 
of the most considerable estates on 
the north of-the Tweed, and the bonds 
of military subjection wuidd have 
been tightened on the untbrtunatc 
people who were subdued. 

The continuance of the wars be¬ 
tween France and England, by pre¬ 
senting favourable opportunities to 
the' Scotch to revolt, combined with 
the temptation which the remoteness 
of their situation and the strength of 
their country afforded, would have 
induced continual civil wars between 
the peasantry and their foreign mas¬ 
ters, until the resources of the coun- 
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try were entirely esdiausted, and the 
people sunk in hopeless submission 
under the power that oppressed them. 

But, in the progress of these wars, 
an evil of a far greater and more per¬ 
manent description would naturaljy 
arise, than either the loss of lives or 
the devastation of property wliich they 
occasioned. In the course of the pro¬ 
tracted contest, the i.ANnen ruoi'EU- 

TY OF THE COUNTUY WOULD ENTHtE- 
LY HAVE CHANGED MASTEUS ; and 

ill place of being possessed by natives 
of the country permanently settled on 
their estates, and attached by habit 
and common interest to the labourers 
of the ground, it would have come in¬ 
to the hands of foreign noblemen, 
forcetl upon the country by military 
power, hated by tlie natives, residing 
always on their English estates, and 
regarding the people of Scotland as 
barbarians, whom it was alike impoli¬ 
tic to approach, and necessary to curb 
by dcvsp'otic power. 

But while such would be the feelings 
and policy of the English proprietors, 
the stewards whom tliey appointed to 
. mansg^ their Scotch estates, at a dis¬ 
tance from liome, and surrounded by 
a fierce and hostile population, would 
have felt the necessity of some as¬ 
sistance, to enable them to maintain 
their authority, or turn to any ac¬ 
count the estates that were committed 
to their care. Unable to procure mi¬ 
litary assistance, to enforce the sub¬ 
mission of every district, or collect 
the rents of every property, they 
would of necessity have looked to 
some method of conciliating the peo¬ 
ple of the country; and such me¬ 
thod would naturally suggest itself in 
the attachment which the people bore 
to the families of original landlords, 
and the consequent means which they 
j>ossessfd of swaying their refractory 
dispositions- These unhappy men, on 
the other hand, despairing of the re¬ 
covery of their wdiolc estates, would 
be glad of an opportunity of regaining 
any part of them, and eagerly em¬ 
brace any propose by, which sucl; 

compromise might bo effected. The 
sense of mutual (lependence, in short, 
would have led to an arrangement, 
by which the estates of the English 
nobles Were (n be subset to the Hvotiuh 
j)rop7'itt()rs for a fixed yearly rent, 
aud tlicy would take upon themselves 
the task to which they alone were 
.^rnpetent, of recovering tlie rents 
the actual cultivators of the aoif. 


As the numbers of the people in* 
creased, however, and the value of 
the immense farms which had been 
thus granted to the descendants of their 
original proprietors was enhanced, the 
task of collecting rents over so ex¬ 
tensive a district would have become 
too great for any individual, and the 
increased wealth which he had ac¬ 
quired from the growth of his ten¬ 
antry, would have led him to dislike 
the. personal labour with which it 
would be attended. These great ten¬ 
ants,in consequence, would have subset 
'their’ vast posscvssions to an inferior 
set of occupiers, who might each super¬ 
intend the collection of the rents with¬ 
in his own farm, and have an oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the labourers by whom 
it was to be cultivated. As tlie num¬ 
ber of the people increased, the same 
process would be repeated by the dif¬ 
ferent tenants on their respective 
farms ; and thus there ■would have 
sprung up universally in Scotland a 
class of MIDDLE MEN bctwccn the pro¬ 
prietor and the actual cultivator of 
tlie soil. 

While these changes went on, the 
condition of the people, oppressed by 
a series of successive masters, each of 
whom required to by their la¬ 
bour, and wholly debarred from ob¬ 
taining any legal redress for their 
grievances, would have giadually sunk. 
Struggling with a barren soil, and a 
host of insatiable oppressors, they 
could never have acquired any ideas 
of cdmforl, or indulged in any hopes 
of rising in the world. They would, 
in consequence, have adopted that s))e- 
cies of tbod which proiriist'd to afford 
the greatest nourishment for a family 
from the smallest space of ground ; 
and from the universality of this 
cause, the Potai-oe would have be¬ 
come the staple tbod of the country. 

The landed proprietors, on the 
other hand, who are the natural pro¬ 
tectors, and ought always to be the 
best encouragers of Ihc people on their 
estates, would have shrunk from the 
idea of leaving tlieir English posses¬ 
sions, where they were surrounded by 
an affectionate and comfortable tenant¬ 
ry, where liches and plenty sprung 
from the natural fertility of the soil, 
and wherc'power and security were 
derived from their equal law, to settle 
in a northern climate, amongst a peo¬ 
ple by .whom they w^ere abhorred, and 
where law was unable to restrain the 
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licentiousness^ or reform the barba¬ 
rity of the inhabitants.—They would 
in consequence have universally be¬ 
come ABSENTEE PROPRIETORS; and 

not only denied to the Scottish people 
the incalculable advantap;es of a resi¬ 
dent body of landed gentlemen; but, 
by their influence in Parliament^ and 
their animosity towards their north¬ 
ern tenantry, prevented any legisla¬ 
tive measure being pursued for their 
. relief. 

In such' circumstance, it^ seems 
hardly conceivable that arts or ma¬ 
nufactures should have made any pro¬ 
gress in.this country. But, if in spite 
of the obstacles which the unfavourable 
climate, anduuliappy political circum¬ 
stances of the country preft.^ntetj, rna- 
nufacturcsshould have begun to spritig 
up amongst us, they would speedily have 
been checked by the cominercial'jea- 
lousy of their more powerful southern 
rivals. Bills would have been brought 
into parliament, as w^s actually done 
in regard to a neighbouring island, 
proceeding on the preamble, that 
it is expedient that the Scottish ma¬ 
nufactures should be discoui‘agt‘d 
and the prohibition of sending their 
goods into the richer market of Kng- 
knd, whither the whole Xvealth of 
the country were already drawn, would 
have annihilated the infant efforts of 
inanufacturtng industry. 

Nor would the Ileforination, winch, 
as matters stand, has been of such 
essential service to this country^ have 
been, on the hypothesis which we are 
pursuing, a lesser source of suffering, 
or a greater bar to tlie improvement 
of the people. From being embraced 
by their English landlords, the Ke- 
formed Religion would have been 
hateful to the peasants of Scotland; 
the Catholic priests would have sought 
refuge among them, from the perse¬ 
cution to which they were exposed in 
their native seats; and both would 
have been strengthened in their hatred 
to those .persons to whom their, com¬ 
mon mi^brtune was owing. Religi¬ 
ous hatred would thus have combined 
with ail. the previous circumstances of 
irritation, to increase the rancour be¬ 
tween the proprietors of the soil, and 
the labouring classes in this country; 
and from the circumstance of the lat- • 
ter adhering to the proscribed reli¬ 
gion, they would have been rendered 
yet more incapable of procuring a re¬ 
dress for their grievances in a legisla¬ 
tive form. 


Had the English, therefore, boc- 
ceeded in subduing Scotland in the 
time of Robert Bruce, and in main¬ 
taining their authority from that pe¬ 
riod, we think it fcot goitig too far to 
assert, tliat the people of this country 
would have been now in the lowest 
state of ptdUical degradation: that 
religious discussion and qivil rancour 
would have mutually exasperated the 
higher and lower orders against each 
otlier ; that the landed proprietors 
would have been permanently settled 
in the victorious country; that every 
where a class oT middlemen would 
have been established to grind and 
ruin the labours of the poor; that 
maniiJhctures would have been ex¬ 
tinguished, and the country covered 
with a numerous and indigent popu¬ 
lation, idle in tlieir Iiabits, ignorant 
in their ideas, ferocious in their niun- 
ners7 professing a religion which held 
them in bondage, and clinging to pre- • 
judices from w'hich tlicir ruin must 
ensue. 

Is it said, that this is mere co?|yVc- 
fure, and ,that nothing in the history of 
English government warrants us in 
concluding, that such would liavc 
been the consequence of the establish¬ 
ment of their dominion in this coun¬ 
try ? Alas! it is not cor/Jectvre. The 
history of Irllakd aftbrds too ihe*- 
lancholy a coiiflrmation of the truth 
of the positions which we have ad¬ 
vanced, and of the reality of the de¬ 
duction wliich we have pursued. In 
that deduction wc have not reasoned 
on hypothesis or conjecture. Every 
step which we have liinted^ at, has 
there been ta/cen; every consequence 
which we have suggested, has tliere 
ensued. Those acquainted with the 
history of that unhappy country, or 
who have studied its present condi¬ 
tion, will recogni 2 e in the conjectu¬ 
ral histofy which we have sketched, 
of what iuov/d have followed the an¬ 
nexation of this country to England 
in the time of Edward II., the reat 
hstort/ of what has roiaowEU its 
subjugation in the time of Henry 11., 
and perceive in the causes which we 
have pointed out, as what would have 
operated ujjon our people, the real 
causes of the misery and wretchedness 
iu which its population is involved. 

Nor is the example of the peaceful 
submission of Wales to the dominion 
of England, any authority against this 
view of the subject. Wales is so in¬ 
considerable iu comparison to Eng- 
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land, it comes so completely in con¬ 
tact with its ricliest provinces, and 
is so enveloped by its power, that 
■when once subdued, all thought of 
resistance or revolt became hopeless. 
That, mountainous re^on, therefore, 
fell as quietly and as completely into 
the arms of England, as if it bad 
been oneiof the Heptarchy, which in 
process of time was incorporated with 
the English monarchy. Very diifer- 
ent is the situation of Scotland, where 
the comparative size of the country, 
the fervid spirit of the inhabitants,' 
the reinotaiess of its situation, and 
the strength of its mountains, conti¬ 
nually must have suggested the hope 
of successful revolt, and as necessari¬ 
ly occasioned the calamitous conse- 
tjucnccs which we have detailed. The 
robcllion of Qwen Glendower is suffi¬ 
cient to convince us, that nothing but 
tlie utter nisigtiificance of Wales, com- 
])ared to England, prevented the con¬ 
tinual revolt of the Welsh people, and 
tlie coiisc<}uent introduction of all 
tliosc horrors which have followed the 
establishment of English dominion 
among the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Do we then rejoice in the prosperity 
of our country? Do we exult at the 
rtlebriry which it has acquired in arts 
and in-anus? Do we duly estimate 
the blessing* which it has long enjoy¬ 
ed from equal law and personal- ’free¬ 
dom ?—Do we feci grateful for the. in¬ 
telligence, the virtue, and the frugali¬ 
ty of our peasantry, and acknowledge, 
with tliankiulness, the practical bene¬ 
ficence and energetic spirit of our 
landed ]M‘ 0 ])rietors ? Let us turn to the 
grave of Kobert Ilruce, and feel as we 
ought tlie inexpressible gratitude due 
to him as the remote author of all these^ 
blcssing.'i. But for his bold and un¬ 
conquerable spirit, Scotland might have 
shareil with Ireland the horrors of 
English conquest; and, instead of ex¬ 
ulting now in the prosperity of our 
country, the energy of our peasantry, 
and the patriotic sjurit of our resident 
landed proprietors, we might liavebeen 
deploring with lier an absent nobility, 
an oppressive tenantry, a bigottod and. 
ruined people. 

Jtwas therefore, in truth, a memor¬ 
able day fordliis country when the re¬ 
mains of tills great prince were redis¬ 
covered amidst the ruins in which they 
,.diad so long been hid ; when the arms 
feitfhich slew Henry de Bohun were rc- 
f^^rrred in tlie laud winch they luul 
' frtan slavery; mid the head 

waHL^had behcbl tlie triumph of 


Bannockburn was consigned to the 
dust, after five centuries of grateful 
remembrance and experienced obliga¬ 
tion. It is by thus appreciating the 
merits of departed wprth that similar 
virtues in future arc to be called forth ; 
and by duly feeling the consequences 
of heroic resistance in time jiast, that 
the spirit is to be excited by whioli 
the future fortunes of tlie state are to 
be maintained. 

In these observations we have no 
intention, as truly we have no desire, 
to depreciate the incalculable blessings 
which this country has derived from 
her union with England. "We feel, as 
strongly as any can do, the immense 
advantage which this measure brought 
to the weakh, the industry, and the 
spirit of Scotland. We are proud to 
acknowledge, that it is to the efforts of 
English patriotism that wc owe the 
establishment of liberty in our civil 
code ; and to the influence of English 
example, the diffusion of a free spirit 
among ou^ people. But it is just be¬ 
cause we are duly impressed with tlicse 
feelings that we recur, wdtli such grate¬ 
ful pride, to the j)atriotic resistance of 
Robert Bruce ; it is becaxise wc feel 
that we should be vnworthy of sharing 
in Engbsli liberty, unless wc had 
struggled, for our own iiKhqiendt'nee, 
and incapable of participating in its 
benefits, unless wc had shewn that we 
were capable of acquiring it. . Nor are 
we ashamed to own, that it is the spi¬ 
rit which English freedom has awak¬ 
ened that first enabled us fully to aj)- 
preciate the importance of the eftbrts 
which our ancestors made in resisting 
their dominion; and that but for the 
Union on equal terms with that 
power, "WO •would have been ignorant 
of the debt which we owed to tliose 
who saved us from its subjugation. In 
our national fondness, therefore, for the 
memory of Robert Bruce, the English 
slioulcl perceive the growth of those 
principles from which their own un- 
eijuallod greatness has arisen; nor 
should they envy the glory o4the field 
of Bannockburn, when we appeal to it 
as our best title to be quartered in 
their arms. 

Yet mourn not, land of 

Though ne’er the leopards on thy shield 

Retreated from so sad a field 

Since Kornmii William came. 

Oft may thine annals justly lioast, 

‘ Of battles there by Scotlaa tl lost, 

Grudge not her victory : 

When for her freeborn rights sli.* strove, 
IliglUs dear to all vho freedom love, 

To rone so dear as tlioc. 
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LETTER PROM THE ARCTIC LAKD EXPEDITION. 

[[We have been favoured with a copy of the following interesting letter, ad¬ 
dressed to a Lady ip this neighbourhood, by one of the Officers on the Expe¬ 
dition now travelling in the interior of North Anierica towards the shores of 


the Arctic Ocean.] 

August 27, 1819.—At Sea. 
Akter passing the southern point of 
Greenland, named Cape Farewell, we 
met with much ice, but os it did not 
lie thick, little difficulty was expe¬ 
rienced in forcing'a way through it, 
nor did it prove so great an impedi¬ 
ment aa the contrary winds which 
still continued to thwart us. Near 
the Greenland coast, the streams 
or fieitls of ice consisted of a collec¬ 
tion of loose and comparatively fiat 
pieces, more or less densely compart¬ 
ed together, according to the state of 
tlie weather; but on approaching the 
sliores of Labrador, we fell in with 
many icebergs, or large floating fields 
of ice. The variety of forms assumed 
by these masses afforded us amuse¬ 
ment, but occasionally we saw some 
of such an enormous size, that every 
other fading gave place to -astonish¬ 
ment. One of these larger bergs we 
estimated to be 200 feet high above 
the water, and above half a mile in 
length. Its surface was broken by 
mountains of no mean size, with deep 
vallies between. Enormous aa these 
dimensions must appear, you will be 
more surprised when I inform you, 
that the part of an iceberg which 
projects above water, amounts only to 
a ninth, part of the whole mass, that 
being tlie pro^wrlion of ice which 
floats above salt water. Arthur's Seat 
clothed in snow would have fonned 
only one pinnacle to this berg. When 
these bodies became familiar to us 
from their frequency, we derived 
much pleasure from the various shades 
and gradations of colour they exhi- 
bked. 'I'he more compact parts were* 
generally of a bright verdigrease blue ; 
towards the base a fine sea green pre¬ 
vailed ; here and there a tint of red 
was seen, and the summits alone were 
snow-white. the part of the ice 
which is covered by the sea, decays 
more rapidly than that which is in 
the air, it often happens that one of 
these islands become top-heaVy and 
tumbles over. We never saw one in 
the act of making this revolution, but 
most of them bore evident marks of 
Vol. YL 


having been overturned twice or thrice, 
the old water lines, intersecting each 
other in various directions, being still 
deeply engraved on their surfaces. 

“ We first beheld the land (Resolu¬ 
tion Island) duringji fog, which’soon 
became so thick, that wc could not 
see the length of the ship. In con¬ 
sequence of tliis we got involved in a 
field of ice ; then, to add to our dis¬ 
tress, it fell calm, and although we 
could perceive that we w'ere carried 
along by a violent current, yet the 
log deprived us of ascertaining its di¬ 
rection, and the depth of water was 
too great to a(lrait of our anchoring. 
After reinaiuing in tins situation for 
two or three Iiours, receiving occa¬ 
sionally some heavy blows from the 
ice, an alarm was given that we were 
close on the rocks. 'We all ran upon 
deck, and beheld a tremendous cliff, 
fVowning directly over the mast heads 
of the ship. It ivas perfectly per¬ 
pendicular, covered in n)any places by 
slieets of ice, and its summit was so 
high, and shrouded in so thick a fog, 
that it could not be traced from the 
deck. We had scarcely time to make 
any useful exertions, for in a few 
minutes the ship fell broadside gainst 
the cliff, along the face of which she 
was violently hurried by the current, 
towards a ridge of hroken rocks, which 
in a short time would have torn the 
Stoutest vessel td pieces, 'ilie heavy 
swell which prevailed, caused the ship, 
in her passage, to beat against various 
rocky ledges wdiich projected under 
iVater. One of the blow's she thus 
sustained, drove the rudder out of its 
place, but it fortunately hung sus¬ 
pended by a tackling which hail been 
employed to secure it on coming 
amongst the ice. At this instant, 
when all human exertions seemed per¬ 
fectly fruitless, the current eddied off 
shore, tlic land breeze sprung up, a 
boat that we had put overboard suc¬ 
ceeded in taking us in tow, and what 
appeared almost miraculous—^ue of 
the last thumps the ship received, 
caused the rudder to fall back into its 
place. By this coinbinaiidn of favour- 
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able circumstauccK, wc succeeded ia 
getting round the point we so much 
dreaded; and, setting ail sail, we 
steered tVom the land. Upon the 
hrst alarm of danger, the women and 
children, of whom we liad a large 
number on board, going to I^ord Sel¬ 
kirk's colony, ruslied upon deck much 
terrified. The officers, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in calming their fears, and pre¬ 
vailed on them to go below out of the 
way of the sailors, but scarcely had 
this been effected, when the current 
carried us against a large iceberg 
which had grounded upon a ridge of 
sunken rocks that lay at some distance 
from the shore. The crash of the 
masts and ^ yards, together witli the 
grinding of the ships side against the 
ice, terrified them more than ever, 
but we speedily got clear of this se¬ 
cond danger without receiving farther 
damage. Our troubles were not, how¬ 
ever, at an end; the ship had receiv¬ 
ed so much damage' whilst on the 
rocks, that, on examination, a great 
deal of water was found in the hold. 
All bands were instantly set to the 
pumps, but, to our mortification, we 
found that the water rushed in faster 
than we could, with every exertion, 
discharge it. Affairs now wore a 
gloomy aspect; the water in the hold 
increased to upwards of five feet, and 
the men were getting tired of the 
pumps, when fortunately the weather 
cleared u^ a little, and we saw the 
Eddy stone, one of the vessels that 
accompanied us, at no great distance; 
wc bore down and informed them of 
our situation. Every assistance in 
their power was promptly supplied; 
they sent 20 men and two carpenters. 
The services of the latter were in¬ 
valuable, as our own carpenter had 
died in the earlier part of the voyage. 
With this fresh accession of strength, 
we kept the leak from gaining upon 
us; and after some time the carpen¬ 
ters succeeded in discovering and 
patcliing up the broken p^ts so as 
sensibly to diminish the influx of 
water. Their operations were how¬ 
ever blow, and it was not till the even¬ 
ing of the second day, that wc suc¬ 
ceeded in getting all the water out of 
the .shi|^^ During the whole of this 
tiniCj. Hfli only the officers and men 
worl^d hard, but even many of the 
Women, recovering their spirits, provt. 
Ipd eminently useful at the pumps. 
RAs .the water decreased, the. carpen¬ 


ters were enabled .the more readily 
to repair the damage that had been 
sustained: and they ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that one pump proved 
sufficient to discharge the water as 
fast as it leaked in. In this state we 
have continued ever since. 

In these straights the Hudson’s 
Bay vessels are generally visited by a 
tribe of Esquimaux, who frequent the 
shores during summer, and come off 
to the ships for the purpose of bar¬ 
tering their whole wealth, which con¬ 
sists in whale and seal blubber, for 
iron, which has becomo an article ot' 
the first consequence to them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, one day when we were 
above 20 miles from the shore, these 
poor creatures ventured off in their 
skin canoes, i)ulling with the utmost 
anxiety to reach the vessels. It some¬ 
times happens, when the ships have 
a fair wind, that they run past the 
Esquimaux haunts without stopi>ing 
in the present instance, however, 
we were detained by light con¬ 
trary winds, wliich enabhid tliem to 
overtake us, and when they did so, 
they expressed so iuuch joy and exul¬ 
tation, that it was easy to conceive 
how great their disappointment must 
have been when they missed us. In 
a short time we were surrounded by 
30 or 40 canoes, each carrying one 
man with his small cargo of‘ mer¬ 
chandise, which, to their great satis¬ 
faction, they speedily exchanged for 
pieces of iron, hoops, knives, saws, 
hatchets, and harpoons, and tiii-pots. 
The wind continuing contrary durin^ 
the remainder of the day, we .stood in 
towards the land, and gave the ivoinen 
of the tribe an opportunity to come off, 
wliich tliey did in five large canoes, 
framed like the large one of skins, 
but open, and each capable of carrying 
from 20 to 30 people. The oars were 
pulled by women, but there was an 
old man in each boat to direct them. 
As they brought off a great many 
children, I .suppose wc saw the ivholo 
tribe, amounting to nearly 200 souls. 

“ The features of the Esquimaux 
are hot the most regular in the world ; 
but it was pleasing to see their fiat, 
fat, greasy faces. When they hail 
disposed of their articles of trade, we 
presented the women and children 
with a few needles, beads, and other 
trinkets, and sent them away highly de¬ 
lighted. Since that time we have been 
contending against contrary winds— 
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but by perseverance have succeeded l)ave landed here hi safety; find the 
in getting within a few days sail of country more pleasant than we expect- 
^"ork factory, at which place I shall ed, and have been told that the diffi- 
conclude and despatch, culties of travelling in this country 

August 31.— Yoj'k Factory. —We have been much exaggerated.— J. K- 


I.ETTER RELATIVE TO THE LATE 1>B CORDON. 


MR EDITOR, • ' 

AVith feelings of impatience, mingled 
latterly with something, I must con¬ 
fess, akin to contempt for the apparent 
lukewarmness of tnose from whom 
better things might have reasonably 
been expected, I have waited for some 
account of the life and writings of 
the late inestimable Dr Gordon,— 
With sorrow and humiliation be it 
spoken, that, in a neighbouring and 
rival country, his merit would have 
been better appreciated ; and, long 
ere now, that eulogium bestowed on 
his memory, which surviving,'never 
fails to bestow on departetl genius.— 
Not that we are, by any meana^ the 
indiscriminate advocates of a System 
where flattery and friendship are apt 
to obscure the light of truth; but 
that we think an over-sensibOity to 
the beauties of intellectual eminence 
a much more pardonable defect than 
cold and unregurding apathy. 

The merit of Dr Gordon, indeed, 
was of that unobtrusive kind that 
sceketh not, so that it is not sought,” 
and that, instead of courting, shrinks 
from public admiration. No doubt 
this was not for the many; but who 
would have expected that in this 
boasted “ intellectual city” it would 
have been overlooked by the more dis¬ 
criminating few ; or that the genius 
and industry which devoted itself 
with an unreserved submission to the 
advancement of human knowledge and 
of human happiness, would be .suffer¬ 
ed to sink into thc’gnive without an 
acknowledgment of gratitude, or a 
tribute of praise. It is devoutly to 
be wislicd, that this may not long re¬ 
main a stigma upon us ; and that the 
wing of youthful entliusiasm may not 
be damped fi*om an observation of the 
disregartl to excellence which charac¬ 
terizes an obtuse world. 

Dr Gordon bad the honours of a 
public funeral, and the Royal Medi¬ 
cal Society have done their duty to his 
memory, by voting a bust of their de¬ 
parted ornament to be placed in their 
flail of meeting; These were tbulli-^ 


tions of gratitude; these were what 
he deserved, and what we expected, 
but fonn only a small part of what we 
wish to see done. The w^orld, to 
whose services he devoted his lift, 
with a liberality and disregard of his 
private interest rarely to be met with, 
have no opportunity of knowing and 
acknowledging hi.s wortli from memo¬ 
rials such as these. We want some¬ 
thing which will disarm every suspi¬ 
cion of partiality. We want some ac¬ 
count of his writings, published and 
unpublished, to vindicate his reputa¬ 
tion, to establish his claims to excel¬ 
lence, and to afford, to tlie rising ge¬ 
neration, an example of truly scienti¬ 
fic investigation and patient inquiry. 
Can not Mr JeffVey — can not Dr 
Thomson — can not Dr Brewster— 
can not the biographer of Woodhouse- 
ke—ean not he who has so eloquent¬ 
ly pourtrayed the cl^racters of Reid 
and Robertson — or can neither of 
these do justice to the memory ot 
their departed friend ?—Is it too lofty, 
or is it too lowly a task ? *Tis pas¬ 
sing strange.” 

To what I have said, Mr Editor, 
there may appear something like the 
partiality of friendship; yet, so fur 
from this being the ca.se, tlie truth is, 
that I had not, with Dr Gordon, the 
honour of a private acquaintance.— 
My sentiments are wholly unbiassed ; 
I speak from the ardour of conviction ; 
from the opportunity I had of appre¬ 
ciating his worth during an attendance 
of years on his public prelections, and 
from the perusal of his published works. 
Though his efforts were groat—and 
though great was the result of them— 
it is almost impos-sible now to guess 
'where the obstacles might be found 
which would have impeded his triumph¬ 
ant progress. With regard to the 
science of jiliysiology, the only true 
stamen of medical knowledge, his loss 
is utterly incalculable. He seemed 
destined to be the Prometheus who 
was to raise it up from its infanc^y, and 
establish it on the firm - basis of faU 
deduced from experiment. From the 
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perpetual fluctuations in physiological 
opinion—from the incessant over¬ 
throwing of one theory for the sub¬ 
stitution of another equally founda¬ 
tionless and equally destined to be 
overthrown in its turn, the doctrine 
of the medical schools, which was fa*- 
shionable during one season, became 
antiquated in a second, and exploded 
ere a third. M^hat could be gained 
by a system of this kind*, ever varying, 
and revolving in the trackless mazes 
of error, yet ever distant from the 
clear light of truth ? To his discri¬ 
minating mind it was manifest that 
the^ractice of physic must be found¬ 
ed on anatomy, or a kiiowlalge of the 
Structure and cotnpages of the human 
frame, and on physiology, or a know¬ 
ledge of the functions of that struc¬ 
ture. All theory, grounded on a dif¬ 
ferent basis, he j)crceived, must be un¬ 
stable, unsound, unsatisfactory, and 
prejudicial. It was full time that the 
spirit of true pliilosopby, which had 
exploded alchemy and astrology— 
which had looked, with an unbeliev¬ 
ing eye, into the mysteries of the ho¬ 
roscope and the crucible, should be 
brought to bear on the misty system 
of phlogistics, and the unintelligible 
phenomena of humours in the blood. 
We had talked enough about things 
which we could not understand, lor 
the very obvious reason that they were 
incomprehensible; yet it discovered 
something of an intrepid spirit in such 
a young man as Dr Gordon, boldly to 
come forward and drive error and pre¬ 
judice from their strong-holds; and 
to alarm the complacency of self-suf¬ 
ficient men, by informing them that 
their doctrines stood wofully in need 
of revision. 

Anatomy had been cultivated in al¬ 
most every region of Europe with as¬ 
siduity and success. On the part of 
our own country, Cheselden, Cowper, 
Hunter, and Monro had come forward 
with respectable contributions; fact 
was added to fact, and the science 
brought to a stale of comparative per¬ 
fection. Xot so with physiology ; the 
black mantle of ignorance oversliadow- 
it. It remained, eruda et indigesta 
males, a complete chaos of vague no¬ 
tions and unsubstantial theory. It 
■would Intve been a much easier task 
td the^ound for a new superstruc- 
reraainecl clear; but it was far 
■.wise. The gigantic ruins of er- 
prejudice had first to be 


moved ere a new febric could be pro¬ 
ceeded to. This Herculean task Dr 
Gordon allotted to himself, and he has 
been heard to declare, that he would 
think the labours of his life accom¬ 
plished, if he could leave behind an 
unencumbered domain to succeeding 
adventurers. Jt is almost impossible 
to conceive how men of penetration 
and ingenuity could have been de¬ 
ceived with such specious sophistry as 
seems very recently to have formed 
the principles of physiological science. 
Even the si)eculaUons of Darwin, Ecd- 
does, and Blumenbach, with all their 
fascinating cleverness, are little better 
than gilded sepulchres, replete with 
hollowness. Except Wljytt, Harvey, 
and Haller, few had come to the con¬ 
test with a determinatiqn of strict in¬ 
quiry and patient investigation. Gor¬ 
don commenced with classification, 
and, after carefully selecting all the 
substantial doctrines of preceding writ¬ 
ers, all but very few, he set himself 
dogggdly to the task of fresh experi¬ 
ment and observation. 

The wheels of investigation have 
been set in motion; yet, great as the 
merits of several of our contemporaries 
assuredly arc, we still think, with all 
due respect, that his place will not be 
soon occupied. Few indeed can bring 
to the contest such truly philosoj)!ucal 
discernment and unwearied research, 
combined with such an extent of gene¬ 
ral information and scholastic attain¬ 
ments. Cut off, as he has been, in 
the summer of his life, when his 
blushing honours were daily thicken¬ 
ing upon him, and when rising into 
that popularity which he so eminently 
deserved, it is not to be expected that 
all has been done for his favourite sci¬ 
ence which it was in his power to have 
accomplishetl, had it been the will of 
Providence to have lengthened the 
term of his existence. As it is, he has 
furnished the plan, and laid down the 
outlines of a beautiful and permanent 
structure. We have seen how, in the 
space of a few years—from the days of 
Black and Lavoisier—how chemistry 
has been augmenting its stores, while 
a Davy, a Thomson, a Murray, and a 
Dalton have been daily furthering its 
advancement. May it be the same 
with physiology, a science certainly 
not inferior in interest and utility. 
The laws of organic life, and the 
wonderful" processes by which nature 
carries on the functions of vitality, 
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cannot fail to be interesting to a lover 
of truth ; while, without this know¬ 
ledge, no rational theory can be estab¬ 
lished of the derangements to which 
the human frame is subject. 

My only motive, Mr Editor, in 
sending you these scanty notices is to 


lighten the weight of gratitude I owe 
to the memory of an instructor, whom 
I revered in life, and to whom I owe 
much. Vour most obedient servant, 

Dec. lU, 1819, 


ON IHE NATURE OF TUB IMITATIVE PRINCIPLE, AND SOME OTHER FACUL¬ 
TIES, POINTED OUT liY GALL AND SPURZllEIM. 

Pktkb Morris, m. d. 


I.—The first notion of the faculty 
which has been pointed out, under the 
name of Imitation, was got from observ¬ 
ing the organization of persons, who 
had an uncommon power of imitating 
voices and gestures. But common 
mimicry, or acting, is probably only 
one of its subordinate uses, or indeed 
is rather a /brm/,and unnatural'appli¬ 
cation of it. The ultimate essence of 
this faculty, is probably an inclination 
to assimilate and unite the mind to 
whatever objects we contemplate, or 
even to conceptions that we form in the 
imagination. It has a palpable con¬ 
nexion with benevolence, which has 
a tendency to adapt, conform, and 
assimilate itself to otliei beings; and 
us it were to blend the mind affection¬ 
ately with their nature. Considered 
in this light, imitation is one of the 
highest faculties in the human com¬ 
position, being that which unites and 
tunes the mind to the rest of the uni¬ 
verse. It may be considered as a con¬ 
ductor stretching forth from the mind, 
by means of which the sentiments t^at 
xist elsewhere pass into us like elec¬ 
trical fire, and are again irradiated 
from us, and imbibed by the same fa¬ 
culty in other minds. At the same 
time, I do not suj)p6se that the power 
of A.ssimtlatiorif (for so it should be 
called) has within itself anyperceptioiis 
concerning good and evil. It probably 
has an inclination to approximate to- 
w'ards all objects indiscriminately ; and 
being as it were morally neutral,- is 
only repelled from what is vile, by the 
repugnant- movements of the other 
sentiments. On the other hand, in 
contemplating the aspects of inanimate 
nature, the assimilative power finds a 
free and unrestndned exercise. The 
mind wandering abroad, rejoices in 
joining itself w'ith plants and trees, or 
With the soothing liquidity of rivers. 

The assimilative pviuciple enters 

not only into what is called sym¬ 


pathy, but also into many other thing' 
which have never been supposed to 
have any thing in common with sym¬ 
pathy. At the same time, it is neces¬ 
sary to observe, that the word sym[)a- 
thy is used to express a variety of dif¬ 
ferent meanings, and is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to circumstances in which there 
is no exercise of assiuulatiou. I'lie 
name of sympathy is sometimes givt ii 
to an accidental concurrence of two 
persons in the same feelings and in¬ 
clinations, which may be entirely sel¬ 
fish, although they happen to harmo¬ 
nize, by running in parallel channels. 
A herd of wolves may be said to sym¬ 
pathize in tearing down a horse, while 
in them the gentle feelings of assiini- 
fation is entirely a* wanting. Again, 
sympathy sometimes signifies only an 
operation of the imagination, which 
makes us suppose ourselves placed in 
the same circumstances as another, and 
causes us to experience how the situa¬ 
tion would operate on our own indi¬ 
vidual constitution. Now^, it aj>pcars to 
me, that assimilation is a peculiar act 
of feeling—a moulding of tlio mind 
to an external object. It is not an 
imaginary exchange of situation with 
that object, but an adaptation of the 
mind to its qualities. It is a faculty 
which almost always operates along 
with benevolent erautions. A mother, 
in addressing a young child, imitates 
the infantine sound of its voice ; and 
in that imitation, we recognise the 
accents of intense affection. On the 
other hand, a person mimicking what 
he regards with dislike, always pro¬ 
duces a ludicrous effect, from the forced 
approximation of his nature, to what 
it cannot hiurmonizo with. To inuke 
the distinction which is stated, above 
quite clear, the name of sympathy may 
be given to the simultaneous existence 
of any emotion whatever in two minds; 
but assimilution is another act of the 
uiiud, Buperadded to the emotions 
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sympathized in. The nature of this 
act must be understood by feeling, not 
by description—I have only been 
pointing out its practical tendency. 

Probably the reason why the mind 
likes unity of expression in any large 
object, is not merely that the sense of 
fitness demands a certaiit adaptation 
in the parts, but is to be found also in 
the nature of this' faculty. The mind, 
in turning itself to any one part of the 
object, would be grated, if, in turning 
its attention upon the rest, it found it 
was no longer in unison with them, 
because they were of a different cha¬ 
racter from the part which had boon 
first contemplated. Therefore, artists 
who have an uncommon power of pro- 
d uci ng homogeneousness and harmony, 
must always possess the assimilative 
power in a high degree. It is not re- 
ficction and analysis which enable them 
to combine harmoniously, but this fi- 
culty operating u^wn the materials 
presented by the imagination, and 
drawing together every thing sweet 
and homogeneous, by a sort of 
elective attraction. Again, the plea¬ 
sure found in minute and imper¬ 
ceptible gradation, such as that of 
light and shadow, m probably occasion¬ 
ed by the mind being thereby enabled 
to pass from one part to another, and 
still prolong its union without receiv¬ 
ing any shock. I have often consider¬ 
ed why these fine and delicate grada-*^ 
tions should excite in us a certain 
emotion of tenderness, and I think it 
must be from the connection which 
tiie principle of imitation has with that 
of love. Large expanses of pure co¬ 
lour like the sky, probably please, be¬ 
cause the mind is enabled to glide 
rapidly over them in every direction ; 
and at the same time, preserve the 


the position of external circumstances ; 
and, therefore, watching eagerly the 
state of facts, and studying the possi¬ 
bility of making them subservient to the 
purposes of will and action. The gra¬ 
tification Of the personal feelings, de-* 
pends always upon the position of 
external circumstances, and therefore 
the ambitious think that no species of 
truth is so important as the knowledf" 
of how persons and circumstances 
stand ; and this characteristic may be 
traced in* all their studies, But as 
self-love inclines generally too much 
to confine itself to local and temporary 
observation, therefore, it is not the 
best guide to any sort of abstract 
truth. The other species of observa¬ 
tion which is founded on the assimi¬ 
lative principle, may be cdlcd the 
contemplative sort; and, not being 
pursued for any particular purpose, 
is generally true and undistorted 
in its results; for the mind fpves a 
faithful account of the qualities of the 
objects with which it has l)cen com¬ 
bining itself. It is in this species of 
observation, that great poets and 
painters have excelled. 

It must be from the same faculty 
which has been pointed out, under 
the name of imitation, that the desire 
for society chiefly results. In a de^ 
serted and insulated situation, this 
mental impulse sj>eaks for itself, and 
makes itself known by vain and in¬ 
effectual yearnings, which can no 
longer be gratified, as is exemplified 
in the beautiftil verses which CJowper 
asdiibes to Alexander Selkirk. 

But at the same time, it may be 
observed, that in the promiscuous 
thorough fare of the world, the useful¬ 
ness of the imitative power is expe¬ 
rienced rather than its sweetness. A 


most complete union. Upon the whole, 
this power is the source of every thing 
bland and balmy in the arts, and in 

the power of assimilation that 
(iiiablCs an artist to enter completely 
into the spirit of what he is represent¬ 
ing, and to. conceive every quality in 
an object more strongly: but the re¬ 
presentation itself is of course the work 
of othei* faculties. 


poetry. 
It IS 


rapid miccession of heterogeneous ob¬ 
jects with which the mind is constrain¬ 
ed to effect a temporary assimilation, 
is certainly hostile to the cultivation 
of large and prolonged sentiments. 
And, , therefore, the declamations of 
poets concerning the beneficial influ¬ 
ence of the objects presented by the 
country, compared with that of the 
objects presented by the town, do not 
deserve to be sneered at. 


'f%fTe are to be seen among man¬ 
kind two principal sorts of observation; 
the one is that which is incited by the 
imitative principle; the other is that 
which is prompted by the personal 
flings, seeking for gratification in 


The passion of love may be said to 
pervert tlic use of the imitative power, 
by confining it to one object, when 
its proper use is to unite the mind to 
all around it; Love, however, caii 
scarcely be disparaged by any such ab- 
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Ktract reasoning, but must be consider¬ 
ed as an accidental arrestment of the 
imitative principle, during which the 
mind is not so much confined as ap- 
})cars eyternally, but derives a great 
variety of impressions from the many 
coloured images of delight which are 
brought by imagination^ to circuljitc 
around one object. 

II.—The natural tendency of tlie 
assimilative principle, (if its operation 
'iverc not niodihed by that of any other 
faculty), would probably be to remain 
fixed and stationary, without seeking 
for a cliange of objects to which the 
mind might successively unite itself, 
liut I think there is, in human nature, 
11 se])!Lrafc sentiment or inclination, 
which counteracts this want of motion 
in the assimilative principle, and car¬ 
ries it abroad through the universe, 
wdth a desire to survey and embrace 
U.S much as possible. In the diagram, 
wliich represents the position of the 
organs, there has been left a blank space 
l^ctwccu the imitative faculty and 
imagination, because it was perceived 
that these organs did not join ; and I 
ill ink that in this space, there is situat¬ 
ed another organ, the nature of whicli 
has remained hitherto unknown, but 
■which is undoubtedly the organ of 
the J)e\ire of varirtj/. Tliis organ will 
be found greatly developed in those 
]5ersons who have an uncommon range 
of invention, and a passion for changes 
and contrasts, as may be seen in 
liecthovcu the musiciaii. Assimila- 
noa aims only at uniting itself with 
such objects as aie brought before it 
by external causes; but this other in¬ 
clination, wdiich may be called the 
Dlscursafivtf senlifiienty draws oft* the 
imitative principle, and transfers it 
from one object to another, so as to 
kct'}) it rt'volving, and inhaling varied 
life, in its motion through the theatre 
of existences. Assimilation may be 
compared to caloric, which approaches 
towaids olijects by a gentle attraction, 
and gently blends itself with them ; 
■while tlie Discursative sentiment may 
be coinjiarcd to light, which conies 
away witlk a iidw acquired motion 
from each object it visits. 

TJiat sort of 1 )iscursativeuess wliich 
relates to space, is the kind Avhich most 
frc<jucnily occurs to the imagination. 
Any object appearing to make a free 
and spontaneous progression through 
space, probably communicaU'S a tran¬ 
sient pleasure to this faculty, by offer¬ 


ing a representation of its own ten¬ 
dency. How beautiful and pathetic 
is that passage in Horace, wdierc, re¬ 
volting from the gloomy idea of be¬ 
ing confined, after death, to the sub- 
tcrren(^ w^orld of shades, he makes use 
of an ancient fiction to express that 
uncontrollable desire of range, wdiich 
was interwoven with his constitution ! 

Jam j.im rcsidunt cruribus aspera; 

Pellcs; et album mutor in ahtein 
Superne; nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque pluunc. 

Jam Daxlalco ocior Icaro, 

Visam genicntis litortt Bospori, 

Syrtesque Ga'tulas, canorus 
Ales, Hyperboreosque canipos, 

Absint inani funere ntenia*, 

Luctusque turpes et querimarifp ; 
Compcsce clamorem, ac sepulcri 
Mittc supervacuous hoiiorcs. 

Wiienever Horace requires illusti.i- 
tive images, seeks for them in the 
remotest regions of the Homan Em¬ 
pire, so that his poetry is full of geo¬ 
graphical allusions. 

It is probably by this inclination, 
more than any otlicr, that men are 
prompted to extensive speculations and 
inquiries. A motive to inquire may 
be found in the pleasure of exercising 
the understanding, and in the natu¬ 
ral desire which w^e have to ascer¬ 
tain causes. But I think the love of 
the unlimited is the source of the 
highest species of curiosity from its 
constant wish to enlarge the field of 
vision. The lower faculties seem to 
operate only upon wdiat is si't lH*fon; 
them, while this sentiment is ever call¬ 
ing to our remembrance how’ much 
more there is besides—bow endless 
the range of what still remains to be 
contemplated and embraced. I'he 
power of apprehending i>arlicular facts 
is a perceptive faculty—not a senti¬ 
ment which, of itself, requires to be* 
gratified with .the feeling of range— 
and it is a power which is often im¬ 
pelled to activity by vulgar and sordid 
motives ; but the curiosity generated 
from Discursativeness has a spring of 
motion within itself, and may he con¬ 
sidered as an endless wish, which can¬ 
not suffer death from, satiety, but 
which soars aw'uy from each gratilica- 
tioii with the same vitality as before. 
The mind, altliough imprisoned, as it 
were, by physical circumstances, is by 
this faculty reiul(‘red habitually con¬ 
scious of the extent of what it has 
never seen., 

111.—The faculty whiell has been 
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pointed out under the name of imagi¬ 
nation, and which is contiguous to 
discursativeness, is, probably, only the 
minds conceiving images without com¬ 
bining or comparing them. Its office 
is that of continually reviving and re¬ 
newing, within the mind, conceptions 
upon which the other faculties may 
operate. But poetical genius results 
rather from the activity of the discur- 
sative principle, which, by prompting 
the imagination frequently to shift 
and cliange its exhibitions, furnishes 
the uiiiul with opportunities of per¬ 
ceiving the relations of objects that lie 
far separate—and thus enables it to 
discover new modes of combining. 

'riie faculty to which the name of 
Wit hius been given, belongs to a dif- 
fert'ut class from conceptiveness, and 
is an intellectual power, that is to say, 
one wliich perceiveS||^ relations. It 
would be more proper to call it the 
iaculty of perceiving Difference—for 
tJiai itiust be the nature of the opera¬ 
tion performed by it. This fficulty 
does not invent but only judges; and, 
I think, it has a strong connexion with 
discursativeness, or the love of variety, 
to which sen/iy?/e/tiy the power of per¬ 
ceiving contrast or dissimilarity, is a 
corresponding povrer of intellect. It 
seems unlikely that any faculty should 
be implanted in human nature for the 
sole jmiposo of enabling us to perceive 
the ludicrous. And, therclbre, I 
strongly susjTect, that the ordinary of¬ 
fice of this faculty must be of an intel¬ 
lectual sort, and that it is used habi- 
^tually in discriminating the qualities of 
external objects. Yet if the faculty, 
named comparison, recognised both 
similarity and dissimilarity, the facul¬ 
ty of pt^ceiving difference would ap¬ 
pear to encroach upon its provinct'. 
l\'rhaps the office of comparison is 
really limited to the recognition of 
identical qualities appearing in differ¬ 
ent objects. 

With regard to the emofivn of the 
ludicrous, it cannot be the movoment 
of any intellectual faculty; forthein- 
telU'ct is susceptible of no emotion 
■whatever, alifhimgli it cxperienceB a 
certain pleasure in judging. J think 
the emotion of the ludicrous is pro¬ 
duced by a rapid oscillation of the 
imitative principle between two dissi¬ 
milar objects or conceptions; and 
^is must be what occasions the pe- 
gMl-r act of the mind indicated by 
l^^ntcr—an emotion which is quite 


different in its nature from the regular 
movement of any other sentiment; 
and, indeed, the external signs of this 
feeling represent the internal oscilla¬ 
tion and quivering of the tnind. 

The highest species of wit results 
more from Discursativeness than from 
the faculty of perceiving contrast; for, 
taken by itself, the intellectual power 
would want invention. When the 
love of variety acquires an excessive 
activity, the motion of the mind, from 
one object to another, is accelerated 
into a sort of whirl; and the assimila¬ 
tive principle, not being allowed time 
to unite strongly with any object, loses 
its due power of retardation. There- , 
fore the feelings, instead of receiving 
nourishment from the succession of 
objects, are hurried along unexercised ; 
and the emotion which results from 
the perception of contrast, is all that 
the mind is allowed to enjoy. This 
was remarkably the case witli Voltaire, 
the peculiarity of whose genius hinged 
upon this circumstance. 

IV.—Probably it is neither by sight 
nor by the power of motion that we 
acquire ideas of space, but the numl 
is rendered conscious of it by mtans 
of the fiiculty which has been pointed 
out under the name of locality, and 
which gives us :m intelkctual pcrcci)- 
tion of space, without the inti’rvention 
of the senses. Blind peiBons have ge¬ 
nerally a very intense perception of 
space, and would, probably, have it 
although they were never to cxereise 
the power of voluntary motion. 'J’ho 
perception of space may be considered 
as an habitual one, and prior to the 
exercise of all the other perceptive fa¬ 
culties. That wdiich has been culled 
the faculty of observation or Indivi¬ 
duality 1 think is the one which, in 
perception, gives us the idea of an ex¬ 
ternal cause or object, to which we are 
to refer the sensations or effects whicli 
the object occasions in the mind.— 
When we perceive a sound or colour, 
it is the faculty of individuality that 
fakes note of the sensation, as indica¬ 
ting the existairc of some external ob¬ 
ject separate ff-om* the mind. For 
this reason it might be called the per¬ 
ception of Kxternality. .Sjjace also is 
external, but is not an existence 
from ■wdiich effects result. 

Besides tlie perception of space, 
there is said to be also a faculty of 
perceiving form. Now, it may be 
asked, in what respects tlic perception 

V 
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of form (lilFers fromtliat of space; for 
the faculty of space must perceive i) 0 - 
sitiou, and what is form but the posi¬ 
tion of parts ? 

Probably the power of locality per¬ 
ceives nothing but vacuity and the si¬ 
tuation of points ; while form is what 
examines the relation which real ob¬ 
jects have to space.. It may no doubt 
be said, that the fiiculty of locality, in 
perceiving the relative situation of 
points, perceives the capacity of space 
for form, but, probably, another facul¬ 
ty is necessary to enable us to deter-* 
mine wliat portions of space are ac¬ 
tually occupied. The power of indi¬ 
viduality gives only the idea of an ex¬ 
ternal cause, but <lots not make known 
its relation to space. 

Therefore it would app*ear, that the 
faculty of form is always employed 
upon real objects, anil not upon empty 
space; and, indeed, it may be consid¬ 
ered as only a sort of appendage of the 
faculty of externality. I think it is 
impossible that so line a feeling as that 
of symmetry can result from thejmere 
act of perceiving shape. The faculty 
of form has, probably, no sense of 
beauty, but only peiceives, as a matter 
of fact; the relation of parts in any 
physical object; anol the feeling of 
symmetry is experienced when forms 
are such as to awaken sentiment, by 
gratifying the faculty of assimilation 
or discurs.itiveness, by smoothness of 
proloneation, or by such lines as Siig- 
gest the iilea of motion. Therefore, 
although a designer would need to 
cultivate a very exact perception of 
form, still this only is a mechanical 
faculty, and the sense of beauty must 
be derived from a higher source. 

The ficulty of language has a very 
close conni“xion with tliat of form.— 
It is the power of perceiving the forms 
of sound, that is to say, the power of 
distinguisliiiig thev?h*ious acts of arti- 


must depend upon the force of asso¬ 
ciation in affixing ideas'to them. It 
would be more i>roper to call this fa¬ 
culty the power of articulation than of 
language, since it has nothing to do 
with the grammatical relations of 
words farther than to j)roduce mecha¬ 
nically those syllabic changes by which 
different tenses and cases are indica¬ 
ted ; nor does it regulate the order of 
words farther than harmony is con¬ 
cerned. Every thing in language, be¬ 
yond tlieformationof articuLfte sounds, 
must be an act of understanding or 
imagination. I^anguuges. in which the 
tenses arc formed by auxiliary verbs, 
and the cases of nouns by preposi¬ 
tions, may, in this point of view, be 
considered as more metaphysical and 
less sensual than languages in which 
the same purposes are served by 
changes of termination. 

Closely conficcted with tlie faculties 
of form and language, I think there 
must be an organ whicli judges of 
tastes, and occasions a love of eating 
and drinking, independent of hunger 
and thirst; but its situation is, proba¬ 
bly, so far back as to have prevented 
it from having been hitherto observed. 
If it be true that the tasto of physical 
substances results from the form of 
their particles, it is easy to perceive 
why the perception, taste, should have 
a connexion with the faculties of shape 
and language. It has always been a 
favourite jest to ascribe an uncommon 
appetite to clergymen, .and perhaps 
there may be some truth m the impu¬ 
tation ; for since they have more to da 
than other men with the study of lan¬ 
guages and with declamation, there¬ 
fore the faculty of language being 
miu'li exercised, may communicate a 
more tlian usual activity to the neigli- 
bouriug faculty of taste. And hence 
also, if it were not for the influx of 
new men, there would be a natural 


culatiou by whicli the sound of tlic cause of decay in all 111*^1110110118 for 
voice is sliaped into words. It ought the preservation of learning; and sen- 
to be kcj>t in view, however, that this siiality would follow close upon the 
faculty judgCvS only of the sound of hci ls of scholarsliip, 
language, and never of its meaning or And it may be remarked that Han- 
uf the merits of expression. The rca- del, in wlioin the faculty of language 
son why jiersons in whom this faculty was uncommonly sU'ong, was one of 
is very active have an uncommon faci- the greatest eaters ever known, 
lity in acquiring languages, is tliat Theniost interesting point of vicwiii 
tliey perceive, with uneommon dis- which the perspecth'c faculties can be 


linctness, the form of words, and, considered, is in relation to objects of 
therefore, recogmse thini easily wlien beauty. Yotin worksofarttheyonlyre- 
ihey meet them again; but the power of gulato the cxicinal form of whatever is 
remembering the meaning of words usedasthevehicleofsentiment,whcthcr 
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language and versification, or shapes, 
colours, or sounds. And none of the 
nations have been ' able to produce 
beautiful works of art, except such as 
have highly cultivated their perceptive 


faculties; while the nature of the 
meaning conveyed by these works was 
determined by the character of their 
minds in other respects. 


CHOaiEK S ULjMAIXS OF NITaSJ)ALK AND OALLOWAY SONG. 


The most remarkable poetry of Scot¬ 
land has been her traditionary songs. 
In these we trace some peculiarities, 
both of the life of her people, and the 
character of their ggaius. ^ In the long 
preservation of the story of ancient 
events in Iier rude rhymes, we see the 
cleaving memory of the people to their 
ancient times : we see that retentive 
recollection of the affections of depart¬ 
ed life, which belonged to a people of 
devoted feudal loyalty and great fervour 
of love in domestic relations. Tradi¬ 
tional remembrance attached to their 
ancient names, has pre^ved incidents 
of battles and adventures that, for 
their own importance, had been long 
ago forgotten; and with them the pic¬ 
ture of manners, and of states of so¬ 
ciety, which have long since passed 
away from the earth. There is some¬ 
thing very touching in that lingering 
meipory of the preceding warlike times 
of a people, which remains to their 
peaceful descendants in the midst of 
the very calm of life. Shepherds, in 
the bosom of their green silent pas¬ 
tures watching their docks, maidens 
and children in their happiness, 
chant recollections of the days of iron 
and blood, not in contrast alone with 
their own quiet existence; but much 
rather, because by such strain^ they 
still hold, as it were, to their own 
mountains and vales, the presence of 
that spirit which dwelt there in 
departed days, and to which they 
chum kindred of their own. Their 
love reaches out of tlieir own life, and 
Btretclung into the mighty past, brings 
dowp upon the earth a greatness which 
they no longer behold, but which ho¬ 
nours and elevates those on which even 
its shadowy recollection descends.— 
The faint echo of the troubled years 
which yet murmurs in those sweet and 
melancholy songs, repeats to the hearts 
of the living the voices of the dead, 
and calls them to pensive communiou 
with the memory .of those who have 
live^ befbre them. Many of tlie ad- 
preserved in these ancient 
are, though of troubled times, 
or a tender and romantic kind, and 
speak not only to that faitlifuJ and 


fond. i;ecollection of the past, but to 
that mingled tenderness and fancy, 
which, in the poetry as well as tlic 
matter of these songs, characterizes the 
people. A dreaming imagination of 
.passions making their own unhappi¬ 
ness upon an earth which docs not 
seem fitted for their residence, is made 
the ground work of a ]K)elry ^ilaintive 
and beautiful with fancy. Out of this 
tenderness and fancy is formed a deli¬ 
cacy of sentftnent which could hardly 
have been believed to exist among a 
people boimd by toil to the land on 
which they tread: nor can it be un¬ 
derstood, except by those who know 
them, although the poetry which, even 
in this day, has arisen from among 
thera^ still vindicates this character.— 
One peculiarity may be observed of 
this most essentially national poetry of 
Scotland, that in the poetry which is 
serious or beautiful, there is no mark 
whatever of the strong intellectual cha¬ 
racter of her people. They are rather 
like strains of a plaintive music. Ac¬ 
cordingly it may be^doubted, whether 
the intellect of the people is in trutli- 
poetical. It might be plausibly argued, 
that it is much rather dialectic and 
practical merely, and grounds might be 
given for an opinion that it does not 
easily accommodate itself to the move- 
menfs of poetry. Perhaps it miglit be 
shewn in some of the later poets of her 
civilized age, that they have failed in 
those parts of poetical composition 
which arc peculiarly the work of in¬ 
tellect, and have injured their own 
poetry, when they have departed from 
that spirit of poetry which has belong¬ 
ed to their land—that it is there they 
are least original, and instead of their 
native spirit and grace, appear nn- 
couthly as imitators. If there be any 
truth in these suggestions, it would 
follow that her poets might do better 
for their fame, if they would know 
more truly flieir country and them¬ 
selves. If they would attach them¬ 
selves to (levelope the seeds of poetry 
that are in themselves, and in the 
spirit of their native land. It is very 
difficult for any jwet to maintain his 
own originality, because lie is drawn 
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At firsts aU deadly nhapM wera 6nttu 
'I'umultuously hctoss her sleep* 

And o’er the vast coi)e of bending heaven 
AU ^hasllv'Visagen clouds did sweep i 
And the Latly ever looked to spy 
If (he golden sun shone forth on high* 

And as towards the east she turned* 

She saw aloft in Uie morning air* 

Which now with hues of sunrue bunted* 

A great black anchor rising there; 

A nd vherever the lady turned her eyes. , 

It hung before her in the skies. • 

The sky was asTbluc as the summer sea* 

1'he depths were cloudless over bead, 

The air waa calm as it could be* 

There was no sight or sound of dread> 

Ihit tliat black aiiuior floating still 
Over the piny eastern hill. 

The lady grew sick wiUi a weight of fcaTi ' 

To see that Anchor ever handng* 

And veiled her eyes; she then did n^r 
The soiuid os of a dm low clftnging. 

And looked abroad if she might know 
Was it aught else, or but the Sotfr 
Of the blood in her own veins to and fro* 

I'hcrc was a mist in the sunless air* 

VV hich shook as it were witii on earthquake’s 
shock* 

But the very weeds that blossomed there 
Were moveless, and each ml|^ty rock 
Mood on lb* basis stedfastly; 

The Anchor was seen no more on high* 

But piled around, with summits bid 
in lines of doud at intervals, 

Stoo<l many a mountain pyramid. 

Among whose everlasting waHs 
Two inightv cities shone, and ever 
1 hro* the rctl mist their domes did quiver. 

On two dreatl mountains, from whose crest, 
xMiglit seem, the eagle, for her brood, 

Would ne’er have hung her diszy nest, 

'i'huac tower.citdircl^ cities stood. 

A vision strange Such towers to sec^ 

•Sculptur'd and wrought so gorg^usly. 

Where human art could never be. 

And columns framed of marble white, 

And giant fanps dome over dome 
Tiled* and triumphant gates/ all bright 
With workmanship, which could not oonM 
From touch of mortal instrument. 

Shut o’er the vales, or lustre lent 
From its o^vn shapes magnifioait. 

Hut still the Lady heard that dong 
Filling the wide air far away; 

And still the miRt whose light did hang 
Aroong the mountains shoulralway* 

•So that »e Lady’s heart beat fast 
Ab half in jov* and half aghast, 

On those high domes her look she cast. • 

Sudden from out that city sprung 
A light that made the earth grow red; 

Two names* that each with quivering tongue 
Lick'd lU high dutni^* and over head 
Among those mighty towers and fanes 
Dropped fire, as a voicnoo mins 
]t> siuphurous ruin on Uie plains. ^ 

And hark ’ a rmh, as if the deep • 

Had burst Its bond?:; she looked behind 
And saw over the western steep 
A raging flood deseeml, ana wind 
ThrO* that wule vale; she felt no fehr. 

Hut said within herself, 'tis clear 
These towers are Nature’s own, and she 
To save Uiem has sent forth the sea. 

Ainl now thu'^c raging billoMfi came 
Where that fair Lady sate, and she 
Was home towards tlie hhow’ring flam© 

By the wild waves heaped tnmulluouslyj 
Ana on a htlle plank, the flow 
Of the whirhiool bore her to and fro. 

The waves were fiercely vomited 
From evcTV tower and ev’ry dome, 

And dreary light did widely shed 
O’er that vast flood’s susiMJiitietl foam* 

Beneath tlic smoke which hung its night 
<Dn the stained cope of heaven’s hght. 


The plank whereon tlhot L^y j»te 
Was driven thro’ the chanins about and about. 
Between the peaks so desolate 

Of the drowning mountains in and nut 
As the thistle beard on a whirlwind >/iils 
While the good was filling those hollow valcs.^ 

At last her plank an eddy crost. 

And bore her to the city’s wall* 

Which now the IIoikI hart reached almost; 

It rhight thoeitoutest heart ap;ial 
To hear the fire roar and hiss 
Thro’ the domes of those mighty palace's. 

The eddy whirl’d her round and round 
B^orc a gorgeous gate, which sioo<l 
Piercing the cloud of smoke, winch bound 
Its aery arch with light hke.bUxxl; 

She Iook\l on that gate of marble clear 
With wonder that extinguish’d fear. 

For it was filled with sculptures rarast 
Of forms most beautiful aurl strange* 

Idke nothing human, but the fairest 
Of winged shapes* whose legions range 
Throughout the sl^ of those that are. 

Like this same X^tdy, good and fair. 

And as she looked, still lovelier grew 
'Those marble forms;—the sculptor sure 
Was a strong spirit, and the hue 
Of his own mind did there endure 
After the touch, whose power had braided 
Such grace, was in some sad cliangc faded. 

She lookeil, the flames were dim, the flood 
Grew tranquil as a woodland river 
Winding thro’ hills in solitude j 
Those nmTl>}e shapes then seemed to quiver. 
And their fair limbs to float in motion, 

Like weeds unfolding in the ocean. 

And their lips moved^ne seemed to speak* 
When suddenly the mountains crackt. 

And thro* the chasm the flood did brcaJiL 
With an eaTth>upliftlng.cataTact: 

The statues gave a toyous scream, 

And on its wings, the pale thin dream 
Lifted tlie Lady from the stream. 


The di27y flight of that iihantom pale. 

Waked'the fair Lady from her slwp. 

And she arose, wliile from the veil 
Of her dark eyes the dream did creep. 

And she walked about os one who knew 
That sleep has ^ughts as clear and true 
As any waking eyes can view. 

So much for the " Literary Pocket- 
Book” 1819. The earth has perform-* 
ed its revolution round the sun, and 
that number is no more. What would 
we not give for a reading of Mr 
Leigh Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book 
for 1819! Could Messrs Olliers get 
tc^ether a few dozen from villatic 
and rural manuscribes, they would be 
very diverting. Put down our names, 
at random, for a dozen copies. 

The Literary Pocket-Book” for 
1890 is just published. The lists are 
^pretty much the same as formerly-— 
tot we believe, both fuller and more 
correct. In place of the Callendar 
of Nature,” we have from the pen of 
Mr Hunt, a Callendar of Observers,” 
or specimens of the greater or less 
enjoyment which people derive from 
-the world they live in, according to 
the number and healthiness of their 
perceptions!" The Observers are six 
in number. The Merc Lounger— 
The Mere Man of Busincss-^The Bi- 
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jrot- -Tile Mere Sfwrlsinan—ThoMere 
Sedentary liver, and the Observer of 
Nature. Mr Hitnt tells us, with his 
usual cleverness, what each of these 
cliaracters sees in each of the seasons. 

spniNO. 

** r/wT nurc Lottuffer .—RcesAisfacehithe 
^ass, and yawDvS. Sees his tailor, who in- 
tbrms him that it is spring. Sees several 
persons, horses, and suits of clothes in Bond 
Street. Sees some pretty faces. Secs a 
great deal of green and white in the milli¬ 
ner’s shops, and thinks tlie country must be 
getting pretty. Takes a ride round the 
Regent’s Park, and sees Jones. 

“ TAe Mere Man Sees his 

clerks or apprentices up. Sees his custom- 
ers come in all day. Sees their money. 
Secs faces occasionally go by. Sees shelve# 
and bundles all about him. Sees his law¬ 
yer and broker. Sees dinner with brief 
transport, just time enough to get an in¬ 
digestion. Sees to his accounts in the even¬ 
ing, and endeavours to tliink himself a 
happy man. Secs his goods adulterated. 
<;oes to bed, and sees in hU dream's a great 
pale multitude looking at him, whom he 
bcts down tor people he has cheated. Sees 
himself exposed, and wakes in a trepida¬ 
tion. N. B. It is the fumes of indigestion, 
which in these and other cases inspire a 
man’s dreams with a certain Delphic hoi- 
ror- 

The Jii^oL —Sees the sunshine, and 
tliinks how happy he and his friends will 
be in heaven exclusively. Secs a patty 
going towards the country laughing, and 
gaily dressed. Sees in them only so 
many devoted victims to eternal fire; calls 
the world a vile world; and sees his debtor 
sent to prison. Secs the building of his 
chapel going on, and counts up his profits, 
monied and eternal. Sees his servant bring¬ 
ing in a green goose for dinner; and says, 
with an air of delighted regret, that he 
fears his friend the g\m>maker is too late. 

“ The Mere Secs a fox. Sees 

him several times over. Sees a girl’s com¬ 
plexion and ancles. Secs his friends all 
drunk after dinner. 

*• 77ft' Mere Sedentary Xiucr.—Sees his 
tongue in the glass. Secs the fine weather, 
and calls to mind all that t]:c poets have 
said about it Takes his first walk thiy 
year, and sees numberless things, but aU 
discoloured and half pleasant Goes home 
and secs with delight a new packet of 
books. Reads an account of a man who 
saw a spectre, and almost secs it himself. 
Goes to bed, and sees in his sleep a vision 
shockingly mixed up of oddity and horror. 

observer Sees the first 

fine spring day ami leaps up witli transport 
Sees a world full of beauty and pleasure 
even In towns. Sees the young and fair 
abroad, and sees their lovely countenances 
and minds* Sees the white pigeons career¬ 
ing pound the steqile, the horses issuing 


forth wiili new strength and sprightliness, 
the dog scampering about his master in 
hopes he is going towards the fields, and 
hyacinths, narcissuses, and violets in the 
green markets: and seeing tliesc, he can¬ 
not but hasten the faster to see the country. 
Instead of reading his book at home, he 
takes it with him, and secs wlmt the poets 
des(;rlbc> He sees the returning blue of 
the ^y, the birds all in motion, the glan¬ 
cing showers, the after-laughing sun, the 
maiden blossoms in the gardens, the thick¬ 
ening leafiness of the hedges, the perfect 
young green of the meadows, the bustUng 
farm-yards, tlie far prospects, the near and 
odorous bowers, tlie bee bounding forth 
with his deep song through the lightsome 
atmosphere, the kids leaping/ the cattle 
placidly.prazing, the rainbow spanning the 
hills in US beaitty and power, the showers 
again, the blue'sky again, the sun triumph¬ 
ing over the moisture like bright eyes above 
dewy lips, the perfumed evening, the gentle 
and the virgin mooh. Going home, he sees 
every thing again with the united transport 
of health and imagination, and in his dreams 
sees his friend and his mistress as happy us 
himself. 

SUMMER. 

r/<eAfercLoKi7jg‘<';-.—Goes into the coun¬ 
try to sec Jones. Sees Jones. Scc!» some 
horses. Sees little else in the country but 
tli^ alisence of town. Is shown u prospect, 
and sees in it a considerable resemblance to 
a scene at {he Opera. Sees a stonu^ and 
hopes it won’t ram next Wednesday. 

7'fte Mere Man of Business.— sorry to 
see the town so empty. Sees some flowers 
at the door, but declines buying any, be- 
cause he will not give (he price asked by a 
half-penny. Sees some new dishe.^ on his 
table at dinner, and has a remote notion 
that he enjoys himself. Feels himself halt' 
stifled with die weather, the dust, the close 
shop, and repletion; and secs the pave¬ 
ment before his door watered with a tin 
canister, in liquid lines of refreshment a quill 
thick. 

^'Thc}ii^Qt.—9itc» thebcautyof the coun¬ 
try, but thinksit wrong to bemoved by earth¬ 
ly delights, and hasten;^ homo to liis roast pig. 
Sees nothing in the world ai'tor dinner but a 
fleeting shew, -Finds u very hot; secs a lioiy 
kind of horrid look in the sunshine; andis not 
uitc easy in thinking that ninety-nine liun- 
redths of his fellow creatures are to be 
burnt for ever ; thinks it impious however 
to aippose his Maker too kind to suffer it, 
and comforts himself with callousness. 

“ The Mere Sp(>rtsman,—i>v{ss a hare. 
Sees a friend in a ditch. Docs not sec him 
out Sees, in a transport of rage, the 
hounds at fault (ioes to angle, to settle 
his spirits; and witli considerable relief, 
sees several fish drawn gasping out of the 
water with a hook in their jaws, and a 
salmon crimped alive. 

“ The Merc Sedeniaryljrvct\—^^fi with 
delight the flowers in hit Window, and vows 

7 
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every day that he will go out the next. 
Sees wiih an exclamation of regret, while 
lie is yet reading, the servant come in 
every day to say dinner i? ready. Sees 
motes before his eyes. Sees himself, with 
gicat disGiust, getting corpulent, which is 
very unlike the Greek forms, or the ad¬ 
mirable Crichtoni Sees his friend sick in 
bed with staying at home, and wonders how 
nny body can do so. Houses up the ^ad 
Inimours in bis blood with one walk instead 
of twenty, and sees it is liopeless to struggle 
with his disorder. Sees more bfeauties tlian 
ever in bis authors, but agreat falling in 
the world lie so admired i^en a lad. 

Thf Otow'O/TVa/wrf.—Sees the early 
sun striking magniiicentl^ into the warm 
mists in the streets, as if it measured them 
with its mighty nile. Sees other efll^ts of 
this kind, worthy of the poi^U of Canaletto. 
Sees a ttiousand shapes and colours of beau¬ 
ty as the day advimccs- S^s the fbll mul¬ 
titude of summer flowers, with all their 
gorgeous hues of scarlet, purple, and gold ; 
roses, carnations, and amaranths, wall¬ 
flowers, lupins, larkspurs, campanulas, 
golden-rods, orchis, nosturdums, &c. dec. 
and the Martogon lily, or Greek hyacinth. 
And then he sees the workl with a Greek 
sight, as well as his own, and enjoys his 
books over i^^in. And then he sees the 
vrorld in a philosophic light, and then 
Again in a purely imaginative one, and then 
in one purely simple and childlike; and 
every way in which he turns the face of 
nature, he finds some new charm of feature 
or expression, something wonderful to ad¬ 
mire, something affectionate to love. Sees 
in fancies in some grceri and watery spot, 
the white sheep-shearing. Sees the odo¬ 
rous haymaking. Sees the landscape with 
a more intent perfectness from the silence 
of the birds. Secs the insect^ at tltcir 
tangleil and dizzy play; and fancies, what 
lie well knows, how beautiful they must 
look, some with their painted or transparent 
wings, others with their little trumpets and 
airy-nodding plumes. Sees the sh^y rich¬ 
ness of the trees; the swallows darting 
about like winged thoughts; the cattle 
standing with cool feet in tlie water; tlie 
young bathers trailing themselves along 
the streams, or flittmg about the sward 
amidst the breathing air. bees the silver 
clouds which seem to look out their way, 
far through the sky. Sees the bees at 
work in their hurrying communities, or 
wandering ones rushing into the honied 
arms of tlie flowers. Secs the storm com¬ 
ing up in its awful beauty, to refresh the 
world ; tiic angel-like leaps of the fiery 
lightning; and the gentle and full rain 
following tlic thunder, like love ushered by 
mightiness. 

“ Divine Nature ! And thou, when the 
touch of sympathy has made thee wise, 
divmer human nature 1 how is he stricken 
dumb who would attempt to record the 
smallest* part |d' the innumerable joys of 
Voh. VL 


your intercourse! lie becomes as mute as 
your own delight, when mind “ hangs ena¬ 
moured” over beauty. 

There can be no doubt that this is 
very lively, but is the classification a 
good one? Surely not Nobody wishes 
to be told what a mere Lounger does 
with himself, according to the sea¬ 
sons. Neither do mere Loungers form 
a class. Their number must be incre¬ 
dibly small. But whether smallorgreat, 
they are totally and universally unin¬ 
teresting; and it is somewhat too 
much to carry their character about 
with one from one year's end to the 
other. The mere Alan of Business is 
still worse. Why obtrude upon our 
attention, every day in the year, a 
dtill, gross, greedy knave, wlm adul¬ 
terates his goods, and would rejoice to 
become a fi-audulent bankrupt ? These 
are. not fitting conferaplations for a 
gentleman's Literary Pocket-Book ei- 
tlier during hot or cold weather. Tlie 
Bigot is worse and worse. We all 
know what Air Hunt means by bigot¬ 
ry, and what a very sweeping epithet 
it is in his hands. The picture he 
draws is shocking and unnatural. The 
mere Sedentary, Liver is something 
better—but he is far too much of a 
ninny—and we are hurt by finding 
him alive all the year through. He 
should have died in autumn at the 
very latest, of jaundice, indigestion, 
the liver complaint, and the physician. 
The Observer of Nature alone, with 
all bis conceit, deserves to live through 
the year 18‘20—but let him look to 
his flannel waistcoats, and beware of 
sitting in wet shoes. IHr Hunt (for 
he draws from himself here) is an 
adventurous man, and thinks nothing 
of w^alking from Catharine Street to 
Hampstead in mist or sleet, in magna¬ 
nimous contempt of hackney-coaches. 
It will be a pretty story indeed if 
Johnny Keates have to write the Cal¬ 
endar of Observers for 1S2I, and if 
Le^h Hunt’s name be transferred 
from the list of living authors to tliat 
of Eminent Persons in Letters, 
Philosophy, and the Arts, whose great 
original genius, individual character, or 
reputat! m with posterity, lias had an 
influence hi modifying the taste and 
opinions of the world." By the way 
wliy did not Air Hunt include our 
name in the list of living authors. 
We find there " Hunt, J>eigh, Poetry, 
Criticism, Politics, and Miscellanies.” 
Noav, why not also NovtB, Christo- 
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pher. Poetry, Politics, Mctdphysics, 
ilatliematics, Criticism, Travels, lion 
Mots, and Cookery.*' 'We expect to 
see this in the Literary Pocket-Book 
fl)r 1821, and thenceforth evermore. 
But wc had almost forgotten Mr 
Hunt's account of the mere Sportsman. 
It is plain that be knows nothing of 
Nimrod. A tallyho would'break the 
tympanum of his ear. Were wc to 
imagine one thing more ridiculous than 
all the other ridiculous tilings in this 
world, it would be the Examiner a 
steeple-hunting. .John Gilpin must 
liave looked a Castor in comparison 
with the author of Rimini. Pray, 
Avho ever hea?d of followdng a pack of 
hounds in Summer? Mr I.eigh Hunt 
might as w'ell go a butterfly-hunting 
in the dead ot* winter. For shame, ye 
Cockneys ! to pursue, unto the death, 
]X)or puss and her infant family during 
the dog-days. And is it, indeed, cus¬ 
tomary, as Mr Leigh Hunt asserts in 
this his Literary Pocket-Book, for 
Cockney sportsmen to fly into a 
transport of rage** when the hounds 
are at fault ? a mere sportsman is tlio 
last man in tlie world to do that—he 
is quite cool on such occasions, and 
uses the wliip with alacrity but discri¬ 
mination. Then, ye gentlemen of 
England, what think you of angling 
for salmon in the middle of summer, 
on a sultry afternoon, by way of re¬ 
freshing yourselves after harriers ? 
and what think yc of crimping on tlie 
spot the salmon you thus miraculous¬ 
ly ensnare ? Oh ! Leigh, Leigh, thy 
lips utter a vain thing, and thy liejirt 
conceiveth foolishness ! You and o- 
ther literary men—poets, critics, and 
jioliticians—it is who are, in verity, 
the crimpers of salmon. The mere 
sportsman does none of these things. 
He despiseth the fish, and eateth him 
not, Thpu art the crimper. You 
say that angling is not a manly amuse¬ 
ment. Why, there is no virility hi 
sitting in a wnt, with your head 
bobbing over Uie side, and your nose 
in the water, laying plots against 
perches, and revelling in the massacre 
of minnows. Angling is but a sorry 
pastime in the New River. But come 
down to Scotland next autumn, w])f‘n 
wc^^tdh our tent on Loch Awo side, 
apfl you will then know whetlur or 
not anting be a manly amusement. 
We will put a twenty-tbot-rod into 
your hand, with fifty fathom of liiu-, 
and a red as large as a five gallon cask. 


Wc will hook a fish for you—^and 
back him for his life against the Ex¬ 
aminer. It is four miles from Loch ' 
Awe to the Salt Sea of Loch Kricht.— 
The banks of the river Awt are pretty 
precipitous—and ere you, ]\lr Leigh 
Hunt, have been dancing five minutes 
over the crags, you will have hitter 
ociasion for all your virility, and de¬ 
voutly wish that the salmon were 
crimped, so tliat he were but ofl* tlic 
end of your line. What do you think 
of |wimmingarins of lakes—and ford¬ 
ing foaniy -torrents neck high—and 
crossing wide moors up to the middle 
in heather—and scaling mountains 
girdled with granite—and driving your 
solitary way through blind mists, or 
roaring blasts, or rain deluges—of re¬ 
turning at midnight to a sheeling on 
the hill laden with spoil, and bowed 
down with the weary weight of many 
savage and dreary leagues? This is 
the nature of Scottish angling—in¬ 
deed, of all angling that deserves the* 
name- As to old Isaac Walton, ho¬ 
nest man, he used to Iw a most parti¬ 
cular favourite with Mr Leigh Hunt 
—but now lie is “ a pike in a (ioublct.’* 
The secret cause of all this raving 
against angling and anglers is, that we 
are anglers. Several admirable tmg- 
ling articles have appeared in this ]\Ia- 
gazinc, and, therefore, I\Ir Leigli 
Hunt cannot endure angling. Tlusris 
quite pitiful. But it is true. 

Enough of Mr Hunt tor the pio- 
sent, so let us turn to M^alks round 
London^No I.’ a very easy, griiceful, 
and amiable little composition, wliu h 
we could almost suspect to be from 
the pen of Mr Cornwall. 

WAI.KS TlOUNl) I.OXOOV. 

NO. 1. 

“ If we were to judge by die tmniher (tf 
handsome oiUTitry rc*‘i(lcmTs, which, wnhin 
a few years, have risen lil:c cxlvdiini'iis" 
on thcditiorciitroiuls, tlu* xoitth sidcof London 
would be pronounced the favourite (juartcr 
for the citizeiib to retire to. But here, as iii 
many other niaitcis of taste, they do not 
seem to lifive “ chosen the bettt.r part.” ()n 
tlie of the great city, and at fio greater 
distance, there are more situations which 
partake of the true cotintry a^pect. A few 
at random may be mcntiotu’d—and let a 
“ Siithron” matxb them if he can. 'J'bc 
road from Hampstead to Hendon ; die rural 
district all round the feet of IfanipsteiMl and 
Higiigate ; the neighbourhood of Uorn.'.ty, 
Muswell-hiU, Croudi-trd, (obuy-liatch, 
Southgate ;—the region about Waltliain- 
JWw, Wanstead, IJighbeach, and* Seward- 
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stone. These are all beautiful, and in a 
great measure still retain their rural faces, 
from the reason assigned—that tliey have 
not been spoiled by iavouritisni. Nor, in¬ 
deed, is it likely that tliey will be; for the 
citizen, having a tendency to run upon a 
flat, prefers the more level bide of London; 
■\vlierc he can at once make a greater and 
more visible figure among his neighbours, 
go backwards and forwards to town with^ss 
wear and tear to his equipage, and get an 
idea or so, when he pleases, from the * live¬ 
liness' of the dusty-roads. 

It is the intention of tlic Proprietors of 
this little work to devote a portion of it 
every year to the description of Beau^ful 
Spots round London, within^ the reach of 
those true lovers of the country—the Pe- 
ilestrians. 

“ From whatever point then we takeout 
start, we must make the best of our way to 
llornsey-wood House ; pass the front of it, 
and skirt the pretty litdc copse to which it is 
attached. Before as we shall see a sharp 
abccnt, which, in our quarter of the island, 
we may dignify with the name of a hill— 
'I'liis, from my ignorance of its real name, I 
have hithex’to called ‘ Bellc-vueperhaps 
‘ Fair-look,’ or ‘ Fair-view’ will be better, 
because it is Knglish. When wc havejgain- 
cd the summit, a delightful prospect will 
he presented to us,—well wooded. Green 
tieltlb intersected witli hedges and, wan¬ 
dering thiough them, tlic New Uiver, which 
IS ever an interesting object, both from its 
resemblance to a natural stream, and from 
the blessings it daily dispenses to thousands 
of our fellow citizens. Behind us we see 
the whi>le extent of London—its sedid 
pjasses (d' building—its domes and spires. 
The full view of a great city from a neigh¬ 
bouring enuntMice js always impressive.— 
We think cd’ tlic quantity of mind wliich is 
at work immediately under our eye 2 —of 
the immense quantity, which for years and 
years has been at work, and is gone from 
ns—and whither? • All tliat mighty heart 
is lying still!' This is to me the most 
clinging thought in the world. But we are 
to walk, and admire, nnd enjoy ourselves. 

“ We descend the hill into Hornsey-lane; 
thence pass through the burying-ground of 
ft venerable duircli, and turn to the left 
through tlic town; kecji tlic road, xmd it 
will bring us to the top of Nlu&well-hill.— 
Here wc have another noble view of London, 
with^he Kent and Surrey hills in the dis- 
tance—Shooter's hill, Banstead-downs, and 
Box-hill. From Mnswell-bill there is a 
foot-path across the iieUls to Southgate, nnd 
this part of the journey is as beautiful, of its 
kind, a.s any lover of the country could wish 
it to be. Sometimes you are in an ojienpasture 
held, and every wind tliat sweeps across it 
tells you of fresh venlure, and of the kinc 
ruminating. Sometim' S you arc wading 
through the yellow rustling coni. Now on 
the summit of a little hill, overlooking 
ijuict und pka&unl farms < now suddenly in 


a dell with nothing but grassy mounds on 
each side—like billows of the sea converted 
into green flelds. 

“ If I recollect rightly, by turning to 
the 14 't upon coming to the next road, we 
shall arrive at tlmt quarter vt' Southgate 
which looks towards London. I ought here 
to remark, for the benefit of our gig and car- 
riage acquaintance, that a delightful road 
strikes ofifrom Muswell-hill through Coh.ey- 
hatchto Southgate. Having arrived at the 
outskirts of the vUlage, we pass Sir William 
Curtis’s farm on the left, and Mr Schneider’s 
liandsomc mansion on the tight The house 
belonging to the late Chandos family is at 
the entrance of tlie village from the road; 
and before us is the sijfh of the Cherry 
Tree, which, in the articles of inns, I ra¬ 
ther think wUl prove Hobson’s choice to us. 
l^et not the worthy landlord harbour for a 
moment the idea that, from this expression, 

I mean tlie least disrespect towards the 
Cherry Tree—gratitude forbid !—for we are 
bound to be grateful to accessible landlords 
and amenable landladies. I have break¬ 
fasted more than once at tlie Cherry Tree, 
and have a lively recollection of the cream, 
the rolls, die ham, and the eggs set before 
me s not to omit the proper Aliltonian cli¬ 
max in the shape of a fiur damsel, who 
‘ministered untome’—I presmue the land¬ 
lord’s daughter.—I hope, on my own ac¬ 
count, that she is not married ; unless she 
should, by singularly good fortune, have 
left as gentle a successor in the ministry as 
herself. Southgate is a very pretty village ; 
adorned with the country seats of London 
gentlemen. This has gained it the title of 
‘ a mercantile aristocracy but do not mind 
the opinions of the inhabitants upon i^iis 
occasion; they cannot turn the fields into 
scarlet cloth, nor the trees into gold lace. 
The walk from Southgate to Enfield is very 
lovtly—the foot-path much more so than 
the carriage-way : the latter, however, whe¬ 
ther over the Chase or through Winchmore- 
hill, is quite rural The former commences 
immbtliately from the Cherry Tree—the 
stile, or gate, is^ I think contiguous to the 
house. We pass through a small tract of 
ground planted with trees, dignified with 
the title of Southgate Wood. The proprie¬ 
tor, with an eye to economy of ground, 
rather than to taste, has run a path through 
it as straight as a plumb.line. I thought 
nothing of this when I used to come to col¬ 
lect roots of primroses and honeysuckle for 
my little garden, and to ait hockey-sticks. 
I despair of ever being so happy again, 
notwithstanding the improvement in my 
taste. 

“ The next village vre come to is Winch- 
mqre-hill, and thajmi-pnih from thence to 
Enfield, about a mile and half, is not to 
be excelled, I think, by any portion of the 
journey. Having arrived at the point pro¬ 
posed, for wliich, I fear, my readers as .well 
as fellow-walkers will be thankful, allow me 
to rccommcml your submitting yoursdves 
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to the care of Mr Markham, of the King’s 
Head, who will set before you provisions 
and wine worthy of a more important coun¬ 
try town: and he will add to your enter¬ 
tainment the pleasant garniture of a civil 
and respectful demeanour. 

“ Here, my friends, I take my leave, and 
recommend you to stay two or three days 
and acliieve the following walks in the 
neighbourhood.—To Bull’s Cross, and on¬ 
wards through Theobald’s Park to Cheshunt. 
To White-webs Wood and its vicinity: 
(near this spot, the conspirators in James 
tlie First’s reign used to meet; possibly to 
watch the motions of the court whenever it 
was held at Theobald’s). To Clay-hill and 
its neighbourhood. To Northaw, Hadley, 
and East Barnet. Over till this ground has 
my 

Careless cliiUhood strayed, a stranger yet to pain. 

c. c. c. 

We must find room for a few speci¬ 
mens of the poetry. The following 
little composition is precisely fitted for 
a Pocket-Book, kind, pure, and alFec- 
tionate,—and awakening the best feel¬ 
ings of our nature, all tlie most pleasant 
recollections of domestic life. It is by 
IVIr Charles Lloyd, author of Nugae 
(^anoric, reviewed in our last Number 
in a manner worthy of their great 
merit. 

TO PRISCILLA •L^—T}~'~^WntteninMay. 
Mv Friend, Priscilla, »h in days of old 
When OsMon’s wild harp rang, the hero’s hreast 
Fell the soft touch of svJupatay, and knew 
The spirilu,il accord of abJient souK,— 

So thou, my Sister, oomust to my heart, 

Soft as the lieam whieh from the evening sky 
Smiles on Oh* face of nature. Oft at 
Do I from inelancholv dreams awake 
And Ihink on thee. 1 know the hittrar tears 
Which thou must often shed, ere Peace enshrine 
I ler treasure hi thy breast. Yet there are gleams 
Of comfort here, tliough many storms of woe: 
There arc hweet calls of mom's reiolclng voice, • 

But there are many more dejiartnig days 
Clothed m griefs inteiminahle cloud. 

Now Spring rotums again! then come to me 
(lay thoughts of jov,—ah, holies long alwent, come! 
The no is calm,'serene and sottthe sky, 

Blue Ih*s the uatei ‘imd tiie swell of meads 
Tlvtt glow with summer hues. .The aik assumes 
A yellowei green: the elm. mul svcamorc, 

Anti ticmblin" lime, a darker verdure svavc; 

And many a shrub, in nearer view, {lelight» 

With vanous foliage, underneath whose shade 
The tufted daisy and the pnmro'«e peep.— 

Surely sueh form*' of nmoeent delight 
Should warm m> breast, and when to these 1 bring 
The memory of thy form, and mingle still 
With nature'.s every diarm thy valued love, 

I were ungrateful did iny vacant lieart 
Beat not wiOi renovatuil thnnkfulnesfi. 

Sweet sounds, swoot shapes, and perfumes mild and 
pure, 

Solicit ever\’ sense, and.thou the while . 

DweU'stin my bosom.—Now, sweet girl, farewell* 

lo 

We close our cKtracts with four 
sonnets by Mr Cornwall, which are 
pejsfect in tlicir beauty and majesty, 

'* SON’N'FTS ON TIIF SEASONS. 

f-euiNii. 

Tt is not that sweet hcrlw anti flowers alone 
Ntitrt up, hkee]iirits that lure lain asleep 
111 their ipcRt niotl'vi's iccd bust lu din-p « 


For months; or that the birds, more joyous grown. 
Catch once again their silver summi^r tone, 

And they who late from bougli to bough did 
creep, 

Now tnin their plumes upon some sunny steep. 
And seem to sing of Winter overthrown: 

No—with .nn equal march the uninortal mind. 

As tho' it never could be left behind 
Keeps pace ^th every movement of the year, 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 

As the warm neart vxpaiuU, thoeve prows clv.v, 
And secs bcyuud the slave’s or bigot's guess. 

SUMMER, 

Now' have young April and the blue oved May 
Vanished awline, and lo! the plonons .hino 
(Willie nature riyicn? in his burtinig noon). 
Comes like u young inheritor*, and g.ty, 

Altho’his ^-larcnt months have passed .iw'ay t 
But his green crown shall wtfhci. and tlio tunc 
That ushered in his Uirtli be silent .soon, 

And in the strengDi of youth sluill he d(‘eay. 

What matters this—long as m the past 
And m the days to come we Iiv»*, and fcH*! 

The present nothing worth, until jtste.il 
Away, and, like a dis.ipnc)inuncnr, die t 
For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 

Fites ever on before or follows fast. 

a 

AT^TKlkfN, 

There is a fearful spirit busy now. 

Already have the elemonte unfurled 
Their banners; the great se.i-wavr* isupctirUnlr 
The cloud comes: the ftercc wiml'i begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their erramU go; 

And ipiickly will the pale red li*aNcs,lK; hurled 
From their dry houghs, and all the forest w.‘ild| 
Stripped of Its pride, l>e like a descit show, 
i loveiliatmoaning muaic winch I hear 
In iiie bleak gusts of Autumn, foi ihc soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another spliere, 

And, in sublime mystenous symfMthv, 

Man’s bounding spirit ebbs, rind .swuili more 
high. 

Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 

P 

VVr.N’TER. 

This is the eldest of the seasons; he 
Moves not like spnng with giadual step, nor 
prows 

From bud to beauty, hut with all his snows 
Comes down ut once in hoar riidiquity. 

No rams nor loud pmrl.'Uininp temjjests flee 
Before him, nor unto his time belong 
The suns of Summer, nor the channs of song. 
That with May’s gi*nt!e sinil«, so well agree. 

But he, made perilTt m his hirtlwlay cloud 
Str.rt> into stiddcn life with Rciiroi* a .sound. 

And with a tender footstep prints ihegnmnd. 

As tho* to cheat man’s ear: yet while he stay^ 

He setnia as ’twere to prompt out incrrii-st 
da\i», 

And bid tiie dance and joke be lon{; and loud. 

A 

Wc now put both the numbers of 
tbe Literary Pocket-Book into their 
place on our shelves—and recommend 
them to our readers. The idea is 
j^oodand ingenuous^ and the execution 
is, on tho whole, excellent. The price 
is only five sliiliings, and to a .stnfhger 
in I.ondon it is worth three times 
five, it* it were for nothing but the 
lists. But tliere is also much clever, 
and some very fine writing in it, and 
independent of all the lists, and of the 
diary too, the oiiginal matter is worth 
the price. It may and will be im¬ 
proved upon year after year. I'o shew our 
own estiiimtion of it, we have not only 
made it now furnish an article to u.s, 
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but we have purchased six copies for 
new-year's gifts to six young ladies of 
our acquaintance, on condition of hav¬ 
ing tliera returned to us at the close 
of 1620, after which we will keep 
them sacred in our escrutoire among 
the gathered treasures of twice twenty 
years. 

We cannot conclude without re¬ 
marking, that many very intefesting 
little works keep issuing ftrora Messrs 
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Olliers'shop in Vere Street. Our read¬ 
ers will observe a list of some new 
things in our I.iterary Intelligence of 
this month. We look hopefully to 
them all—and long for an opportunity 
of saying .something kind of‘"Ene- 
silla." Altham and his Wife/* by 
the same anonymous, and to us un¬ 
known author, shewed both Bensibility 
and genius. 


Literary Pocket-Book, 


HORAE CERMANICJE, 

No. II. 

The Ancestress ; a Tragedy, By Grill parser. 


Another astonishing genius has very 
lately devoted himself to the dramatic 
career in (termany ; by name Francis 
(Irillparzer. He is even a younger 
man than Adolphus Milliner ; and on 
the whole, perhaps, promises to ef¬ 
fect still greater wonders in the de- 
pirtmeut which he has chosen. We 
ni e yet acquainted with only two of 
his jdays, the Sappho and the Ances¬ 
tress, and each in its way appears to 
us to be a master-piece. The former 
is written on the strict Greek model, 
and breathes throughout the truest 
spirit of antique lyrical ins|Hration, 
turned to tlie delicate display of all 
the workings of that most beautiful of 
the passions,, on which, in its finest 
and purest shapes, the dramatic writ¬ 
ings of the Greeks themselves can 
scarcely be said to have touched. The 
latter, of whicli we now propose to 
give a short account, is written en¬ 
tirely on the romantic plan of Cal¬ 
deron, but its interest is chiefly founded 
on the darkest superstitions of north¬ 
ern imagination. It is composed 
throughout, as indeed many of the 
German dramas of the present time 
are, in the same light and lyrical kind 
of versification of which the most 
charming specimens are to be found in 
the works of the great Spanish mas¬ 
ter. It must lose, therefore, not a 
little of its peculiar chinracter and 
beauty by being rendered in a style so 
different as that of our English blank- 
verse—but even in spite of this dis¬ 
advantage, enough will remain to sa¬ 


tisfy our readers, that the genius of 
Grillparzer is one of the most pure, 
masterly, and majestic order. 

We have already hinted, that the 
German poets of the present day are 
very fond of the doctrine of fatalism; 
indeed very few of them seem to think 
it possible to compose a powerful tra¬ 
gedy without introducing the idea of 
some dark impending destiny long 
predetermined—long announced im¬ 
perfectly—long dreaded obscurely—in 
the accomplishment of w'hich the chief 
persons of the drama are to suffer mi¬ 
series for which their own personal of¬ 
fences have not been sufficient to fur¬ 
nish any due cause. We have no !)c- 
lief that they are wise in entertaining 
so exclusive'a partiality for this species 
of interest; but there is no question 
the effect it produces in their hands is 
such as to account very tirsily for the 
partiality with which dramas, com¬ 
posed on this principle, are now re¬ 
garded by all the audiences and al¬ 
most all the critics of Germany. Nei¬ 
ther is it to be denied, that many of 
the most perfect creations of preceding 
dramatists have owed much of their 
power to the influence of the same 
idea. It lies at the root of all those 
Greek tVagedies, in which the early 
history of the heroic h6uses is em¬ 
bodied ; and in later times it has been 
frequently used both by Calderon and 
Shakspearc. It is sufficient to men¬ 
tion the Meditation an the Cr'oss of the 
one, and the Macbeth of the other. 

The present tragedy is a terrible ex- 


* We have been pcrnfiittcd to make use of a MS. translation of this play by Mr Gillies. 
Wc have also been promised the use of several other versions of tine German tragedies 
whieli he has already executetWall of^jj^ in a manner quite worthy of his fine ultni!i. 
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crnplification of this terrible idea; and 
it is tile more terrible, because the 
sins of the Anoesiress are represented 
as bein^ visited, not by sufferings on¬ 
ly, but by sins on her descendants. 
'J’he scene opens in the chief hall of a 
gothic castle, the family of which has 
already become nearly extinct under 
the influence of that ancestral Ate, the 
final expiation of which now dra\vs 
near its close. Count Borotin and bis 
daughter Bertha are alone in this 
hall; and the conversation which they 
hold will put us in ]>osscssion of every 
thing that is requisite for understand¬ 
ing the structure of the piece. 

Count. {Siitinf at a iahlct and looking Ikeedly 
at a lettevt wlnvh he hoid/i with both hands.) 
Well, then, whai must be—let it come—I see . 
nr.inch after l^raneh elejwrt; and scarcely.now 
The stem can longer be au]>pMted. 

Rut one blow nu'ro is wanting; in the dust 
'i'hcn lies the oak, whose bJisKful shade so far 
KNtended rouial. What eeiiturics have beheld 
Hud, bloom, and witlier, shall like thenr depart. 

No trace will of our ancesloi s remain— 

Howtiio> haxefoughtaiid Mri\cn. The fiftieth yeai 
Scarce will have iiassed; no grandclnld more will 
know 

I'hat even a Dorotin has lived 
Beytha. ( it the wbuinv.) The night, 

111 trutli. IS fearful: cold and dark, my father,— 
Kven as the gra\ e. TheJet-loose winds are moaning 
Like wandering ghosts. Far as our eyes can reach, 
Snow covers all the landscape, mountains, fields, 
Uivcrs, and lice's. The frozen earth n w sec'ina 
A lifeless frame, wrapt in the shroud of winter: 
Nav, heaven ilsolf, so void and starless, glares. 

As lioin wule hollow eycNdls, blackly down * 
On tlie > ast gr.u e beneath! 

Count. How wearily 

'^I'he houn are lengthening' Bertlia, what’s o'clock ? 
Jicrt/iu. {Coming bavk from the ivtndoui, and' 
seating hersdf with her work opposite to her 
f'lt/uT ) Myfathcr.'jcvcnhiisjustnowstruck. 
Count. liKleoti • 

Rut seven I Dark night already ! Ah ! the year 
Is old—her days are Aortenuig—her 'imiiibcd pulse 
Is fault’nng, and she totters i.) the grave. 

Uer. Nav, but tlie lovelv May will come agJiin; 
The fieUls be clad anew; the gales bi luthe soi’t; 
I'hc flowL'r.s revive. 

< ount. Aye—truly will the vear 
Renew ilmOf ; the fields unfold their green; 

'J'he rivulets flow; and the ^v^ect ftower, that now 
lias died awuy, will from long deep awake, 

And ft«)m the white Mjft pillow gayly lift 
Its youthful head, open it- glittering eyes. 

And smile as kindly as bc'fore. The tree. 

That now amid tlic storm imploringly 
Stretches its dry and nakwl arms to hVaven, 

\\ ill clothe itself with verdure. All that now 
Lurks III the mighty house of Nature, far 
till woods ami f 4 ains> tlien duill rejoice anew 
In the fresh vigour of the -pnng.—But never 
The oak of Uorotiu shall know revival. 

Her. Dear fuUier, you arc sad. 

Count. H iin hlcst 1 call. 

Whom life’s last hour surprises in the midst 
Ot Ins lovM cliildren. Give not to such parting 
Tljc name of death: for he survives in nu'inory— 
L^vt^ m the fruits of his own lalxnir—lives 
111 tin* applause and cniuldtjng deeds 
Of his succc-sviirs. Oh ' it i> so noble, 

Oi hi*! own U»il the scattered scihIs to le.avc 
I'o faithful hands, that carefully will rccir 
Kadi vounglmg pla^L^^d theiipc fnut^» enjoy, 
Doubling the enjuyn^t by tlieir grat'd iuh‘. 

Oh! ’ti<s so sweet and soothing, that which wc 
From ancestors received to give aijaiii 
To ehildrcfi, and, in turn, ourselves survive, 
iicr.sOut on this wicked IctUr ! Kr^' ii tame, 
weie so chcerlul—scenu'd \oiuself 
Nmw, since it is pBruse<l, at cnee 
V^u are iinfin'd. 

* Count. All, .’O' '(is not the Igtiet— 
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Ite import 1 had gues>Vl. ’Tisthe conviction. 

That evermore is closely forc'd upon me. 

That destiny resiKtlcsH lus deteniuniHl 
To hurl from earth the raet* of Uorotin. 

Sc*e here they write me, that oiir onlv cou.sin 
(Wliom scfirccly I have seen), of all tlie last, 

Hcsides myself, tint l»rc out narae—(lie too 
In years, <md childless)—Suddenly bv night 
1 las died. 'I'hus, of our house, at length, am I 
Sole representative. V\ iUi me it falls.' 

No .son will follow to the tomb my biei: 

The hireling herald there will boar my shield, 

'i'hnt op h.is shone in battle, and iny swonl 
Well piwvcd, anti lay them with me in the grave. 
There is an old tradition, that ha.s long 
I'ass'd round from tongue to louguc, that iif our 
house 

The ancestress, for some dire tTimcs long past. 
Must wander without rest, till slie beliold 
The last frail branch (even of the stem that she 
Herself liad planted) from this earth lemov'd. 

Well then she may rejoice, for her design 

Is near fulfilment. Almost 1 believe 

The talc, though strange; for sure a po werfiil hand 

For our destruction must have been employed. 

In strength 1 stood, magnificently blooming. 
Support^ by three brothers. On them all 
Death prematurely 8ei7.<Hl. Then home I brought 
’ A wife, as young, as amiable, and lovely, 

As thou art now. Our nuptial* were most happy. 
From our chaste union sprung a boy and girl: 

Soou yc were left my only consolation, 

My lire’s last hope. (Thy mother went to Hcav’cn.) 
t’areiully as the light of mine own eyes. 

These pledges I watchi’d over, hut in vain; 
Vruillesa the strife. What caution oi what strength 
i 'ould from the powers of ilarkncsssavc their vieiiin * 
Scarcely thy brother liad three years atUm'd, 
When, in the garden for lus recreation, 

He wondcr’dfrom his niir'.e. The door stootl open, 
Thai lead.sout tothcneighliuuimg pond. Till then 
It had been ever ehiiicd, but now stood o]>cn. 

I'or otherwise Uic blow had not suceewled. 

Ah 1 now I see thy tears unite with mine— 

Thou know’st t)ie rest aheaiiy !—1, we.tk man ' 
Have garrulously told too oft iK'fore * 
Thc'mournful tale—hat more!’—Why, he w'as 
drowntKl— 

Put many have been diownevi. And that heclunc'd 
To be my son—my' whole, iny <uil) hopi-— 

The last sumairt of my di'chmng age— 

Who could helji this ?—So he was drowneil, and I 
Childless iciium. 
fler. Dear father! 

CoutU. 1 G<in feel 

The gentle reprehension of thy love. 

(’hildlt'ss, untbiiikhig, do 1 call tnjM’lf, 

\\ hcii I have tluH? t Tiiou dear and iaithfu) one' 
.\h, pray torgivc the lich man who liad first 
liali his possession!; in misfortune’s storm. 

Ami, long bv suin*rfluity surrounded. 

Held himswlf now a nicudicuit. Forgive me. 

If, in the lightning fiash that brought destniclion, 
The obiect iif afl'evdion nhonc tm> brightly I 
Nay, ’tiV most true, 1 am unjust.—A name !— 

Is thisof such importance? Dull live 
But for the reputation of my house '' 

Can I the sacrifice wilh coldncsi; take, 

U hich thou present's! to me, of yon tli’s etijoymeuls 
And lifc’.s prosperity ? Of mine existence 
Shall the last days W to thy pocul <lcvoti*<l. 

Yea • by a husband^ wide, who loves thee truly, 
And can deserve thy favour, ni.iy to you 
Another name and other foitunr llounsh ! 
C'hoOsetVeely IVoin our wuntrymciu Thy woilli 
To me will ^aruniec thy ehnicc.—Hut now 
'i'hou sigh’st!—IList thou already chosen then 
'1 h.it young man, Jaronur, methinks, of Essvhcn— 
Hit not so ^ 

I>r. Dare 1 eonfoss ^ 

Count. Didst thou 

Believe, that from a father’* eves couMIk' 
t'onceakd the shghtist dmui uimn tliy heaven ? 
^'et should I not iiiduii'e iii some ii pfoot 
For t ? 'I’hat 1 must what long cie now 

I shou h ive iully Have I in aught 

'ro till If b(*( n Ir.iihli ■’ And .nrf thou lot t > me 
M V d*' 1 only ehiM ? 'I lion e.ili .t imn no) 

Andnobfi le hi^ dix.is. Bring hin to uu ; 
Amlifhe nnh tlie proof. niucJi g< Klio.'.fo}! 
'l’h(>ug!) r an (lOiis*'e .lincl, flic s] ‘ ig la 
lull to lUfp Mul powei >t t to snpiior: 

A modeiau loi, enyugii will still runaiu. 

IB 's'li! hou dial! 1— Nc. 
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The deliverance of Bertha, from the 
hand of robbers, by this bold and beau¬ 
tiful youth, is described at great length 
—then the beginnings of their love— 
and last of all, the fears of the youth 
and the maid that their love mignt not 
be approved by the haughty Count 
Borotin, “ Though himseltV^ says she, 

Dovccndeil from a noble race, he bears • 

'J'heir pndo without their fortune—poor ana needy 
As he IS now, I’ve heaiil him say, he fears 
I’hat the neh Borotio some other meed 

foi his daughter pay, but not herself* 

The Count relieves her fears, and 
expresses his anxiety to see the youth. 
Bertha leaves him, anH ascends the 
watch-tower to look out over the forest 
ill case she may see her lover. The 
old count being left alone, falls into a 
slumber. The clock strikes ei^ht. 
At the last stroke the lights are ex¬ 
tinguished. A blast of wind rushes 
into the apartment—the storm is heard 
roaring without; and, after an extra¬ 
ordinary rustlirffi noise, there aplwrs, 
ck>se by the chdr of the old man, the 
.spirit of his Aheestress* Her features 
and form closely resemble those of 
Bertha, hut she wears a long white 
funeral veil, and her eyes have the 
cold fixed stare of death. She bends 
over the Count with an expression of 
inexpressible sorrow and commisera¬ 
tion. The Count, (disturbed in his 
sleep) exclaims, 

Ci)unU Away—away —begone! (lie awakes.) 
1!a ! .ut Uiou three, 

My Bertha—nay, it was a fearful drt'am, , 
roiisM mine inward senses* Take 
Tlie harp, my daughter'—Music w ill revive me. 

f The spreire has raised ilsef again, and stares 
at the Count with eyes wide open*) 

(Count terrified.) Why dost tlioustare so horribly 
uiv>n me— 

So that my heart within me thence revolts 
With horror,—m my bones the mairow frccacs^ 
Away with such a look I avert thine eyes [. 

So did I ace tlice in niy dream; and vet. 

My brain is burnuig. W'llt thou kilf toy Ikther ' 
(The spectre turns away, and goes a fere steps 
towards the door.) So—now 1 know myk‘lfagain, 
but whither. 

Child, art thou going J 

(Theghost tumsagain, when atthedoor, and 
in a sepulrhr<Utone,sauh,t Ances, Home 1 

(Erii.) 

Couni. (Falls back on his seat, as if ihviuter- 
situeJe, and, a pause, says,/ Ua f what is 

tlmt ] 

Have I liecn dreaming ? Did 1 not behold 
My daughter sUiad lieforc me—hear the words 
'I'hat were like death, and feel my blood run cold 
At the dread ghostly liKik > And yet, my tlaughter, 
My gentle Beirha 1 Where art thou? Ho! Bertha? 

Uertha and i^unther, the ohnntberlctin./ 
Her* (llus)nne fotwaid.) Drar iatlicr, wliaCs 
tlie matter f 
rawnf. Art thou there ? 

What hus disturb’d thee? Tclf me, how is this, 
That thou unkindly, like a midnight spiiit, 
floHin’st thro’ tl»e desolate hall, with strange de¬ 
meanour. 

To scarr the Jif(‘-worn alecixT? 

Her* 1, my father? 

Count. Aye, thou! what? thou art ignorant, 
and yet 

Could’st dx thy btaring roipse lockt, v^en]ike dag- 
In thine old father’^ hcail ’ 


Her. My looks ? 

Count. Aye, thine' 

Liti not thiue cye-h(b up so fearful! v, 

There’ so it was 1 —Vet no—more hxM and stein !— 
Stem '—language has no woul for such an aspect. 
Look’s! thou ii})on me now so soothingly, 

To cftace ih’ impression of that painiuTi moment f 
'Tift all in vam. Ixing as I live, U» me 
That frightful image w^H before me stand— 

Kven on niy deathdieil it will haunt me still. 

Look'st thou as mild as moonlight on a Kofe 
And lovely pvening landscape, yet 1 know, 

At nl^urc thou can’^tklil. 

fier, Alas! my father, 

WImt have I done to move thee thus ? why scold 
My guiltlcsfe eyes that anxiously in bcarch 
Or thine, with tears of sorrow now are filled, 

T'hat I left thee asleep, and thoughtlessly 
Went ffirtli awhile. 

Count. Went forth? Not so ! because 
Thou wert here present. 

Ber* 1 ? 

Count. Nay, did’st thou Hot 
Stand in that place, shooting thv dead cold arrou-s 
Through niy defenceless bosom ? 

Her. While you slept ? 

Coww?. .lust DOW; ’tis but a moment since. 

Her. In truth, 

I came now from the baleony. When slecii 
Had seized yon, I went longing out to try. 

If I could meet with Jaromir. 

- Count. Vox shame ' 

Girl! dost thou mock me ? 

iJrr. Mock thee? I, my father? 

t 

The old Steward of the fiiinilyj wlfo 
has entered the apartment, confirms 
the statement of Bertha—and after a 
pause—he ventures to say, that the su¬ 
perstition of the neighbourhood re¬ 
presents the shade of the Ancestress, 
as loving to appear in the very form 
described by the Count—adding, that 
whoever looks on her picture, which is 
preserved in this very b’all, must be 
convinced the Ancestress xesembled 
Bertha in feature no less than in iiaujc. 
Bertha before this bus laboured to be¬ 
lieve her father had only seen a dream— 
but adds she— 

And yet only yc‘<terday, my father, 

J went by twilight tnro' the hall. 

Midway, there nang'; a mirroi, halt obscur’d. 

And full of .Slams. Vet there I ^t^^od n-whilc. 

At the dim glass to nrr.mgo tny dress. Ju.st then, 
W’hen 1 had put tootli linndB down to my sash, 
(Tlierv, father, you wdl laugh at me. and I 
Myself must laugh at mine own ehlldi^sh fear; 
Though at tJie moment only with chill humir, 
t.’ould 1 behold that image so distortedl 
When, as 1 j^aid. both hands I had applied 
To tie my s.vsh, then in the gla&s my shadow 
Most un.’iwtJuntebJy appeared with arms 
Raised to its head; and, with a chillmg liorror. 

In the d.u k mirror I licheld my fe.iturts 
Frightfully chang'd; the same, juid yet how ditTcr- 
eni, 

Holding even siicli rest*mblancc to myself* 

As one in health to her own lifcli-ss corse. 

Wide staring were its cyca, at m^' directed; 

And Its gaunt bony fingers seem’d to point 
Some fearUil warning! 

(Ji/w. Wo f the Ancestress? 

Count. (As if struck by some terrible and sudden 
idea, and springing up.) I'he Ancestress. 

Her. iC>uiprised^.) W hat said’st thou ? 

tiun. Have you not, 

My noble ladj% in that hall beheld 

Her poj trait, which to see, bears that resemblance 

It seems as if yourself, in life and licalUi, 

Had to the pamter sal ? 

Her. Oft tuness l*ve seen it, 

"Not without wonder; an»l to me it w-as 
dearcM for that likcnc^*'. 

Cii<n. 1’hvn you know not 
Th€ legend that h.'i^ gone from tongue to tongue 
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The legend is, that this Bertha of a 
former age, was the with of the Lord 
of Borotin; and being detected in 
adultery, was slain by the dagger of 
her husband. The husband, however, 
did not siispect that his son was the 
issue of sinful love; and his lands and 
his name descended to a bastard—from 
whom the present noble race are sprung. 
In memory of this domestic tragedy, 
the dagger by which the lady had fal¬ 
len, is still hung by the wall of the 
apiutment in which they are assem¬ 
bled : while the troubled spectre itself 
is compelled to wander about the scenes 
of her former guilt, till the last of the 
race that has through her deceit be¬ 
come possessed of the honours of the 
house of Borotin, shall have died. 
Whenever any accident of misery or 
death is about to befall that house, the 
spectre becomes visible—rejoicing that 
a^ step towards her own repose had 
been gained ; yet shuddering and la¬ 
menting, with the feelings of a mother, 
over the sufferings that cpme upon her 
children. There is something too 
awful to be dwelt upon, in this d^p 
and thrilling dream of superstition— 
but surely there is poetry enough in 
it, to redeem every fault it may be 
charged with. 

The Count and liis daughter 
retire;—and afler a pause, Jaro^ 
viir her lover, rushes panting into 
the hall, a broken sword all bloody in 
his hand—the Steward follows him, 
and learns that he has just been as¬ 
saulted by a band of robbers in the 
forest, and witli difficulty escaped. 
Upon thi^ the Count and las daughter 
return, and Borotin is informed by 
the mode of their address, that he sees 
before him the deliverer of Bertha. 
The Count immediately proclaims his 
gratitude and his approbation of their 
love. 


Jar. I stand astonished, and ashatned. 

Count. Huw Si) ? 

So should ti>e feci. Our gratitude so mean. 

Thy so noble. 

Jar. Noble .* Oh J could I 
Put vav that a had cost me aught—some wound 
Had i to bhoa» even but a triflmg scar, 

Ff>j a remembrance. (Jh ! ft vexes me 
Most dcejily, such a priase to have letiicv’d. 

And paid no price. 

Nay,-mtKlesty becomes 
A youth; but let hSm not tlius undervalue 
His own liescrt*. 

/irr. DelK»ve him not, my father • 

He lovet toallprht himw-lf: and lonr ago, 

I knew th» of him. < ifl lie lay liefore me, 

and with pam broken voice, 
weqi^ng, he cried alr.ud, “ My dear. <lcar. Burth 
l am Mt worthy of thcc unwortliy • 

Of me unworthy ‘ ^ 

Jar. Bertha ’ 

And boon after ends the first act. 


Fatigued and wcory Jaromir retires 
to his chamber, but he is disturbed 
there, in a manner for which our 
readers may already be prepared. 

An himdrcil mouths ninkc hnrnble primacea 
At lus bed's foot— thru' ilnwiis .n steady light, 

As of the moon—and then a \ i.s«pe riscb, 

Witli doscil iipdcnd eves—but with features lovidv. 
Even in decay, well known, Jbr they are Bertha't. 

i Bursting from his bt^d-chamber into 
the dark and deserted hall, we hear 
* him exclaiming thus: 

Jar. Wliat, bus all hell broke loose, and all on 
me • 

Alone its malice pour’d ? Dire grinning ghosti 
1 see licfoie—upon me-^11 around; 

And terror, as with vampire throat, sucks out 
The life-blood from my veins; and from my bnun, 
*]'hc marrow of right ri'asoo. Oh 1 that 1 
Had never enter’d here i Onoti the thieshotd. 

An angel stood and weleom’u me. fVithia 
All heli is loilgcd. Yet, wliilher have I slrayM, 

By inward anguish driven t Is tliin not still 
That honourable hall, tliat when I came, 

Ileceived mo ? All i« silent, for the sake 
Of those who sleep. Silent' what if they knr-w 
My strange dlsortler ? Ha I what sounds arc these f 
f Listening at the door of Bertha’s aj?f/rtnefit. J 
Sweet tones! I know them yiell, and fain would 
drmk 

Those accents on the Ups that gavr them birth. 
Listen I Ha! words! she prays, pcrchancc for me: 
Ihjre spirit, now 1 thank thee! « 
fTJueniv^a^ain.^ “ Heavenly power'll 
Assist us!" /fye, indeed; assist us, I lea\ t*n ? 

“ And save uh!" P'rom my heart I join the prayer. 
Save us! Ohl from invsclf may IK-avcn piotcet 
me f 

Thou sweet pure being, I can stay no longer: 

I must from nence, and fly to her; fall down 
Prostrate, and in her sucriHl presence gam 
Freedom and peace from Heaven. Aye, she, in¬ 
deed, 

O’er such a visitant may offer u]» 

Her orisons as o’er a lim)e.-.s frame; 

And, from the intluencc of her breath, .hall T 
Rise, consecrated. /Hr ap/iroachrs the r/oor. It 
oprnSf and the Ancestress apprcit, with bothhrr 
hands to him lu retire.t 11a I thou 

lovely one, 

And art tliou here ? 

'Tis I, dear Bertha, frowm not. 

Repel me not by thi'se cold looks, but grant 
That 1 may once again enjoy the rapture, 

J.caning on thy jmro angel breast to draw 
From the blue heaven of those unclouded eyw. 
Quiet aud consolation. 

(The irhost steps forward from the door, which 
closes behind her, atui repeat's the sami gestures.) 

Must I go f 

Kay, but I cannot, cannot, while I view thee 
ho THMshing before my raptur’d sight, 

All round thee seems enchanted ground. I feet 
That on my bosom’s gloom new splendour dawns 
Visions that knig luve slept, once more awake. 

In all their glory, f'ould’st thou sec me suffer t 
Shall 1 iieforc thee perish ? L<'t iny voice 
In supplication move thee. Let me follow 
Into tliy chamber. Can true love deny 
What love requests? 

(Going towards ha.) Ha! Beitha, my own Ber¬ 
tha! 

(As he approaches her, the ghoH extends her 
rit'hl arm, anx^points with her Jin/ier.) (Jar.Jatt- 
tne hacle with a cry of terror.) Ha' 

Bcr, (From within.) Heard I not Jaromir? 

(At the first sound of Bertha's voicefthe ghost 
s^hsy ami retires stowiy. Before she disappears, 
Bertha comes forufard, Inti without obseriHng iho 
ghost, looking only at Jaronw.) Her. (IVith a 
light.) What, art thou here ? 

Jar. (Following the ghost uith hat er/e, and 
u*tth ou/dretched arms.) Thoic—tLerc-^thcre— 
them! 

Bcr. Dear Jaromir, what is it ? 
wliat imjves thee thus? Ami why towards ihal 
dark comer 
LooK’&l tliou so wildlj : 
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J<tr» 

thU ? - 

Nowhere whI everywhere f 
Ber. Good Heavm I explain 1 
W hat are you ihue ? 

Jar, By Heaven, I am a man t 
And •• What man dans I dare T Even let the devU 
Appear a^nst me \ Count, if in tny pulse 
Can be perceived the irregular throbs of fear s. ■ 
Vet must he oome atone, and openly;' . ; 
And in hU proper shape—nor thus e&Iist 
In my wiki fancy and distempered brain. 

Whole troops of his adailiaries against me. ,* 
Comes he like tome giant, (dad to ;rteel 
From top to toe, and giRea with powers 
Of darkness, or surrounded by an bate 
Oflight ftom hell, t will deride bis rage. 

And Mldly hurl detbiiee in tog te(d:n: 

Or pomes he as a lira pf the woods, 

I shall resist him rrtthout apprehension. 

Will meet his fiery eyes with looks as fierce, 
Grapple for grappio<^qual unto equal; 

But let him not emtdoy the fineat art 
Of hell, that, cuni!% and deccitfhl, rouses 
One's own internal powers against himself. 

Jier, (HastitUnjf t&waxdi him ; Hy Jaronfirf 
Dear Jaromir! 

Jar. (Stepping back.) Away! 

I know thee, beauteous form!—^ould Z approacdi, 
I'hou would'st dissolve into thin air, my breaUi 
Would thee annitolate; 

Brr. (Embracirtg Nay, conld a phantoto 
Embrace thee thus; or could a wandering shadow 
Thus look upon thee ? Feel, il is thy Bc^a 
That lies within thine arms* 

Jar. 'Tis so, indeed. 

I feel thy warm heart boiUng, and thy breath 
Faiuung my temples. * 

The Count comes in while they are 

yot talking in this manner, and having 

heard the cause ofHl^ that lia« 

disturbed him—^he utters uiese woris 

too full of meaning: 

Ha I so they begin ' ** 

Already to acknowledge him for miae ! 

In realms of darkness is it known so soon 1 

The alarm that has occurred, ren¬ 
ders the whole party unwilling to re¬ 
turn to their own apartments, and 
they remain conv^ersing In the hall, 
when suddenly there is heard a loud 
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Ber. Nay, nay—thU is too cruel; when thou 
Judgest 

fellow men. stin shew humanity. 

Capt* Nay, lady, had thou seen what I have wit¬ 
nessed, 

Thou would^t close up thy heart, and bar its oates 



ey tnesr own names; om men in terror trembling, 
Women tetnenttog, childiea left to weep 
On a dead mothers bosom; all around 
A deva^teted waste* Hadst thou seen this ’ 

And then to think ttos havoc all was caused 
By Uie vUe Utirst.of gold, thc.avisricc 

Of a few nuscrcatitii, who- 

dcK. fonmrd and uisivig hinif) This 

tovelyliciDg, 

Whose Inward soto, like a fine mirror, shews 
All iteture smilic^, hll the world at rest, 
Becauseherself h pure and innocent. 

Why would's&thpil tT&ulrie thusi Why strive to blot 
1'hat mirror with the poison of revenge. 

The breath of hatred? Let hef stiH enjoy 
The fveetuesB of compassion i In the fallen. 

Still recognise a brother in distrese— 

Forsooth, it well becomes the broken reed 
To scQA tbc shattered oak! 

Capt' Nay, Jet the wood 
So shattefkl straight bo cast into the fire! 

Jar.X sharp judge with the tongue thou art. 
Perchance 

Thine arm in aettomr may not be so rapid! 

Capt. Ha! how azQ i to understand these words? 
Jar. Even take them, sir, as 1 have given them 
to you. 

Captt Were it not in thLi place— 

Jar. Aye—very truc- 

Clsewhen^ ' perchance, thy conduct were more 
guarded. 

Copf. Warmly, I see, thou would’st defend these 

is in distress shall gain my heart. 
CiXph The beat among them, tet him eome, and • 


Jar» Call him aioudf Perchance he w’ill appear 1 

An end is put to tlus' untimely al¬ 
tercation by the old Count—who in¬ 
sists oil attending the captain in per¬ 
son, dining his pursuit of the remaining 
banditti—the a^tations—-the reJuc- 
tance*^nd the.bitterness ci Jaromir, 
are ^ accounted for by the fatigues 
and teWors he himself had so lately 


knocking at the gate of the castle, sod i yonth returns to 

.TnrAmir hptmv. w «erturbatiou that «« chamber at the same moment when 


Jaromir betrays U pe 
astonishes fiertba« ' He reassures hiff, 
however, and the Steward introduces 
a captain, who, as it appears, has been 
engaged with a band of robbers in the 
forest—the band bas been vanquished, 
and he has traced the last relies to the 
neighbourhood of the castle. Borotin 
makes the officer welcome to his castle, 
and all the aid he can give him, and 
introduces to him Bertha os liisdaugh*’ 
ter. The offietT seems to r^ard Ja¬ 
romir with a Strang kind of expression, 
but is told he is tbe son-in-law of thk 


the soldiers issue again flirotn the castle 
to continue thedr pursuit. Before he 
goes, Bertha binds her bluescarf around 
his arm, as a tohen of their acknow¬ 
ledged and apptpV^ love. 

Bertha meantime, and,the eld Stew¬ 
ard, gaze on the operations of the sol¬ 
diers from the window of the hall— 
ibr the robbers are suspected to be 
lurking somewhere in the ruinous part 
of the edifice, and the torches they bear 
give light enough to make their move¬ 
ments visible. A cry is heard, and' a 


Count,aBd his suspicions are at an end. rushing towards a particidar cornw^ 
He proceeds to de«ribe the rovagei one of i^e pursjMUg party ia^n, lying 
committed, by these banditti, andek- on the ground, but it a- 


presses his re^et that so many of them 
should hare fallen by a deatn too no¬ 
ble for their deserts—The dialogue Is 
very animated here; 

Capt. No, no I tbe wheel—the Nock Uiould be 
their doom. 

Vou VI. 


ut It an- 

pears the robb^. has still eneceedH In 
making his e$Ga|M^a In an instant 1^ 
ter, Jaromir fhshes again into me 
hall—^his scarf itf torn and bloody— 
and Bertha cannot account for the new 
terrors that are" painted oU his face. 

21 
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But it is needless to ^re the details 
of a discovery which is already fore- 
s^n by the reader! One of the sol¬ 
diers com^ in to inform Bertha, that 
her father has been wounded, and it 
is 1^0 lon^ to be ^cealed that Jaro- 
mir has had his part in the scene that 
has just been going on without the 
castle. Jaromir, as Bertha begins al¬ 
ready to suspect, is robbeat; and the 
momrat jher suspici^ is hinted, the 
youth speaks thus:., 

/an Ha] wHlthen the Uivtndertwlt 

Hat struck at Hast, where^Ui the skks so long 
Were loaded* and 1 freely faareatbe again I 
AlUiou^ lied the stroke, and feel that all 
My hopes are gwe^-Us erdl 1—Now all U past! 
That bond now be hroben'-that delusion 

Must all dist(dve« Andd^all 1 tremble thus, 

To besv ihSfuifM of that sdiidi, withOotduiuklQg, 

1 have becd^ia rwlity f No more 
Need 1 debase. Farewdl, ye finespun fab^hoods. 
Ye never stere my choice. That which Jl bore 
Hcep in m; heart, and yetlhun her conecaied-f 
That proved my bitterest sorrow]—Weil! the 

Has struck at iwt—the atonn is over now. 

Freely I may speak out whate'er my heart 
Feels inwairo^. My soul U free o^a! 

•—Unhappy aertha i yea, 1 am the man , 

Whom thou hast named—whom offlom pursue— 
He whom a& tmigues have cursed—whose tuunc la 
placed 

Next to the devil, when the peasant says 
His litany at evening—«fhom the father 
^ Holds as 44read example to hit duldren, 
la whUpcbi wammg them; Bewaie wn. 

Lest it should lead youpD Co be likekiwr 
Aye, 1 am he, unhappy girl, ku&ivn 

To wood and wold, vutom muxder&s bail as brO' 
ther— ^ 

1 am the robber Jaromir! 

Bet, Wo] wo] 

Jan AndartthoutremMing,Bertha? Canaaame 
ThushU thee with atllright] Oh! benoltthus 
So soon beguird. Tl^part which ev^ to Amr 
Has thus aann*d thee, I tOo oft have play'd 
in very deed. These eyes, which thou hast loved. 
Have been the horror or the tiavdm. 

This voice, to thee ao soothing, has assisted 
The rohbefs arm, and with terrific tone 
Unmanned the victim,, tin, that arm ^ struck. 
Nay, even this hand, rested oft in thine. 
With innocent Mood has bcmi defilM i 

' Look not 

So doubtfully, sweet bdog!—Aye, tis true ? 

1 am the man I Because tnme eyes are fill’d 
With tears, mine a nhs hang powerless, and my voice 
Is faultering now—U)lnk*titthou ttud 1 am not ? 
Alas! the robber ha# his hours of pain. 

When the fbll sense of his dire fitte awakes, 

And foreoR Uiis emotion. Bertha 1 BiuUta I 
'Tis true indeed tliat he whoee tearful eyes 
Now search in vain to meet the gleams of thine, 

1 s Jaromit the robber I 

Ber. Oh, heavens! A(Way I 

Jar. Aye, thou art in the right I almost had I 
Forgotten What J am—No more of this 1 
Cowardly tears, no mote !— And sh^ a fobbec 
presume to induce in feelinge Hke to those 
Of other mortals r Shah the predoos dew 
Of tears be gmntect to his burning eyes?— 

Away {—Cast out ftom brotherh^ Of men. 

To thee bejM^ 

Despair ajgj^jmtteA ouly be thy portion I— 




self 1 may have fought, and striven, 
my worldly Judj^, ask not i— 
r bloody bar, Ml inward proofs 
or innocence are dlarwmfdea— 

;<^iy will they Judges Now, If your wratti, 
lordL have scMed my senten^i shall mount 
a light,step the scaA>ld: and tothee 
voice will call aloud, Almighty Power !— 
mercy thou wilt hoar my prayer. To thee, 
hate'er my wounded bosom bears In secret 
Freely 1 shall unfold. Oh I righteous Heaven I 
Thou wilt hi mikrey judge, nor utterly 



Destroy the heart that witli keettanguish throbs. 
And deep repentance. « , , , , 

Bom and bred up with robbers—of their deeds 

Involuntary witness—unacquainted 

with every better school—dcbarrM the rights 
Of property, the sweets of social hfc, 

The wealth of learning, and religion’s aid— 

The robber’s son—wilt thou. Ktcrnal Judge, 
Condemn, because he turn'd a robber loo.— 

Thus imitating tlu>se whom he held dear— 

Led on to tirime even by a father's hand ? 

Thou ktwWst how, at hii wakening from the dream 
Of ddldhood. he Iwheld his lot with terror. 
He'^wish^to tiy, and tried to find a jiath 
For his ^capb-*^h, Kteven 1—but found it not. 
Thou know-how, since Uie hour when first I met 
Her who baa now accused me, 1 renounc'd 
My wild pU^ulta '.—Thou know'lt—but wherefore 

Prolong ihy words?—Even tho' my htaift is broken. 
She hears the not, but bars Uie gates on pity. 

Thou. Evcfrlaaung Light, know’at all my suflermg t 
She unrelenting hears not, but remains 
Turn'd oeddiy from we. Well, then, be it so! 

Now all is Oftded. I no more regard 

How soon my blood shall dye the scaffold now; 

For rite already has my death accomplished. 

Now justice raise thine arm—1 smile at theel 

is rushing cuf, idlest hnthaetarts vp, aiul 
recaUsMm,} 

Ber, 0h. Jaromir, stay—«tay- 

Jar. What do.l hear? 

My BerthMa looks axe turn’d on me agun! 

Her voice recalls me, and on golden wings 
Brings ba^ my life. (He hastens tQ her.) My Ber* 
tluMQy own Bertha i 
Ber. Leave roe! 

Jar. No! I wHl leave thee not again! 

Ah ] ahalt the miserable man, almost 
FromsKi^reck saved, dris'cn on the datery waste, 
Fcffsaiie the luid that sweetly shone to m( ct hiru f 
RocslveiDe—Oh, receive me!—All tliat yet 
Remainsbf life's past inflttenres—«avc this, 

^ love for thee alone—1 cant away, 

£TOk to foe stormy waves. As a new' being. 

Pure as in infancy. 1 kneel before thee, 

To foam and to repent!—Oh ( rescue mo— 

Save mel—Oh! rule me os a imrent ndes 
' An unresisting (diild; so that my foot 
May stumlde not in the new world unknown! 
Teach me to tread thy paths—at last to obtain 
'Tranquilfity and joy. Teach me to hope. 

To pray, even to be holy, like thyself. 

My Bertha 1—and sliail neicr more one look 
Be turn’d upon your weeping supplicant ? 

Be not Miverer foan the Heavenly Judge, 

Who, mid the sinner’s last repentant hours. 

Refuses not the Ml^ndour of nil sunlicBins, 

Even on foe Scaffold—Ha I I feel this tremblbig! 
Yea. thou art mine again—my own beloved 
Berfoa! wife! angel T*^l^ this earth decay; 

Z have already here secured my heaven ! 

The plot now thickens fearfully. 
Jaromir parts fh>tn Bertha on the 
conclusion of this most acting dia¬ 
logue (of which we have only given a 
specimen.) She knows him to be a 
robber^ but her love fbi^ves every 
thing to the od^nder of f^te and cir¬ 
cumstance ; she stHl adheres to the 
troth she had plighted; and promises 
to meet her lover/ at midni^t^ at a 
particular window in the ruinous part 
of the castle—thence to fly with him for 
ever, atid link all die residue'of her fate 
with his. At the moment when the 
youthftd pair join hands in token of 
their con&med engagement, the An- 
cesireis appears in the back ground, 
wringing her hands behind them, 
and Tiointing to the ground with a 
wofiu sternness. Jaromir has no 
arms: and seeinir a dacRer hanainir 
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by the wall, he takes it4own. ** Take 
it not/' sa^B Bertlw, “ it is the dag¬ 
ger by which the guilty Ancestress of 
the Borotins ^rished'^t is of evil 
omen/' At the moment whettf he 
grasps the weapon, the AncestresB dis¬ 
appears, foldi^ hiCT ghastly features 
in the long tutappings of her sepul¬ 
chral veil. Bertha is afVaid, that Jar- 
omir has taken the da^r for the pur¬ 
pose of self-destrucUon i but to anew 
her that not such were his intentions, 
he draws ftom his bosom a phial of 
poison, which he tosses at her foet. 
She lifts the fatal present—Jaromir 
retires into bis own apartment—-and 
here closes the third act. ^ 

At the commencement of Act IV. 
the old Count Borotix^^is brought in 
wounded; and when they propose to 
bear him to his chamber, he refhses. 
The last of the Borotins, he says, 
must die in the hall of the Borotins, 
and a couch is spread for him in the 
midst of the door—the armour mid 
the portraits of his ancestors hantging 
on every side around him. While he 
is taking leave of bis daughter, the 
Captain comes in and informs him, 
that one of the robbers, whom they 
have seized, has a piece of intelli¬ 
gence, which he is anxious, above all 
things, to communicate to him be¬ 
fore he dies. The robber, i^ old 
man, Boleslav, is introduce. His 
story is, that the son of the. Count 
was not drowned, as had been ^liev- 
ed, but stolen from the castle gale by 
himself in his infancy. 

And where end w2ut ie he ^ {crii$ ihe dying man.) 
Wtttt! Is my son 

A robber I^Heftven! he answers Cot my question! 
Oh, that he would say No ! But he is nienfc* 

My son a robber! Had the watery gulf 
Devour'd him (though my grief had beeustverei, 
Or hod hii name remain’d for averhid, 

Twere better, than to be thusJobiM with robbers. 
But why am I So rash I Oh, Henvoi, t thank thee 
For this one gleam of light I—Was it his ehol^ ? 
Dhng^im, gtmfrlend, bringhhn to me wlUisicced 
And t will thank theo still, even for the robber I 
Bot, Nay, he is in your casUe. 

Counf. Merel 
BoC. My lord/ 

Unknown to you that stranger, who, tonight. 
Wearied and pale, came here to seek proteraon^ 
Ber*. (rnfsrrupdjig him.) Bowf Jarondxl 
Bef. The fom f. 

Count. Thou demon 1 Hold! * 

Tike back those horrid words I *nuni Send fjrom 
hcii, 

1 say, recall them! 

Bol. Nay, my lord, 'tis true. 

Count* fle^ tiiy words. 

BoU My lord, in truth. 1 oannot. 

Cotmf. {l^iHng teiifi his vfudestrtngth 

from the couch,) 'inou shalt, by Heaven T 
Capt- iln a soothing tone to the Count.) My lord! 

{Then pointing in Botestav.) Away with him! 
lioL {To the Captain.) Pray, noble sir !—— 
Capt. I say, away witli him) 

{Boleslaif ig led out ) 

Count. He goes, and leaves his words yet unre¬ 
tracted: 


So bury me, ye walls! Destruction come 1 
Fall down, ye pillars, that this earth uphold! 

Tfu son hds slain his father J 

It is thus that Borotin dies: Ber¬ 
th^ is left lying on the Boor in a stu¬ 
por of agony,. from which she, after 
a pause of several minutes, awakes 

wudly, and speaks. 

And am I calledfor ? Yes, my name is Bertha! 

But no I lamaloMl {fUshCt from the ground.) 
All silent, stotl 

Here Ues my fiither 1 lies io stilt, and mores not! 
AU sBent, silent, silent. Oh, bow heavy 
My head feels now! Mine e^, how dim they arc! 
1 know that many things have come to pass. 

And, meditating. 1 would dwell upon themt 
But astrange lignt, that bums upon my forehead. 
Consumes the wilderfog images. 

^ old, bold! 

Said they not that my father was a robberl 
NO, not my father—No, no; Jaromir! 

So was the itdjber named; and from the bosom 
Of a poor girl, he stole the heart away. 

Even wdiile she deem'd it most secure, and 
In pli^ of the warm heart, a cold, cold scorpion, 
That now with venomous teeUi still gnaws and 
gnaws. 

And OT slow toements wears her life away! 

And then there was a son who kUTd his rather! 
(JoyfuUy-) My ImHher, too, came back! my 
drown'd, loit brother T 

And ho, my brother—hold, hold!—down, I say— 
{Her Mnd eonwMvdy press'd on her breast.) 
CD thy cellagain, thou poisonous reptile! 
There gnaw ana tear my vitals—But be nlent! 

(SAe toFrs n ligAi.) 
Aye, now m go to sleep—to sleep! The dreams 
Oi slumber are so soothing—honid vlsioua 
But haunt our waking hours. 

Her wandering looks now happen 
to Dotioe on the table the ptual, 
which (in third act) she had in¬ 
sisted on taking from Jaromir. 

But what is this 

So ghttedng on the table! Oh, I know thee, 

Hnt. — .i?.— «wr. 


and then 


gave 


lb that small cradle, ale^ng, lay the ^ 

Of everlasting slem f Now, let me try— 
li8t me but op a few drops nom thy bnm. 

To cool my burning Bps. But, softly; softly; 
Softly! 

tlYUft fht intention here es^eued she endeatwirs 
to walk on tiptoe toward ihe table t hut at einry 
step, being now ^tHe exhausted by ihe coiyfiict 
she has undergone, she totters more and more, 
till without jmtaining the phial, she falls to the 
grounds and hsre ths Tourth Act is terminated.] 

The banning of the fifth act re- 

K nts Boleslav, who has been set at 
iy, as seeking Jaromir in his lurk¬ 
ing placa The unhappy boy, before 
this man joins him, is tormented by a 
thousand mysterious revulsions of 
thou^t at the deed by which his own 
safety had been purchased. 

c' Jar* And If what 1 have done be riglit, then 
wherefore 

Has this dark horror seis'd me I Wherefore fous 
Should ray Main burrw—and my hiooA turn to ice ? 
Wherefore should this jKrrsueslcHi hauntmestiU, * 
That in Uie moment of that obscure deed. 

The Devil uig^d and Heavendrew bads ndne arm I 
As in my flight a follower gained upon me, 

I felt Ills breath already on my neck. 

Almost his hands had reach'd me; and Just then 
Some inward voice exdaimed ** Resign thyseli! 
Thy weapons cast away! Fall at tais^t; 

'Tis sweet from Sin to ny, e^i^ to the arms 
Of Death 1" But with a suddm fire awakening. 
Within me all the' robber mgM anew. 

And irresistibly demanded blood! 

Then a strange riuhins noise was all around. 

And all before me held a fluttering motion; 



A multitude goblins, pate be noonlteht, 
'Wbu’?diiiacU%&te(Undb: Andini&yhttid 
The da^er, litte a ^h) fiom hcll» w&a glowing t 
** Rescue I—ctetend thys^r^ was o^ed woud, 

Apd in blind rage t scrudt ntmy pursuer; 

It Wf» enoughs faulteving moon sueceocled. 

1j> a wclUknowa and honour'd voice it roeif^ 

And ^teinttone betokeiii'ddeath. Ail trembUng^ 
1 heard the A aupersatdr&l horroj*« 

With iee^ld tabos* eetsd me. Throng mv brain 
Datirium niahU Shudderhig, I aougiit to ny, 
Tho^i go whera^ 1 inlght> ^he murdcrooi brand, 
14be that of Ctetei will gleun upon my <^»>ehead t . 
And evermore hay struggle^ue in irain. 

To qu^l that tttoaning voice. In hoUow muimurs 
It rises ever on my tortur'd ears. 

If to myself I my, 'twas bul my foe ' ' ^ 

That 1 nave alaiiH-^hen HteU with seom remindB 
me, 

Tftef was no enemy's voice i 

Thp following is pwt of the conver¬ 
sation that passes between Boleslav 
Jaroi^r. The old. robbey is cora- 
mnnicating to the boy the true secret 
of his birth. 

' .Bo/. This^dastie’s halla Aht heard tiliyVoice in 
childhood; 

Here first thine ^yes beheld the light; end here* 
XJucoosdcibsly iu its nossaisor's arms. 

Hast thou ftril gain'a the ertiiitaoca of a ftther I 
iUptm uihlck Jaromir mtiekf out, *'.^ol Noi" 
an^ /Ac roh^ coniijiwf* 
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Against the son of one so rich and noble. 

with me, while Ida time. He nee there 
wouhded, . ^ 

And who can twhow shorthis l^e Bsayb^'^ 
Oolyjustnow, wbeninptmddtofttSf. ^ 

Round this om gloomy caatle> he wee ftiittb 
Bythediarpdaggerorarttiaway. v 
Jar. Thou fiend! Malidioas floodi.rAod with 
oitc word 

Wouldst thou destroy me? Art thon sopronimiog. 
Because 1 bear Uo arms ? Nature* 'tit t^e, 

Docs little X Vet she gave mq teeth and Wloua; 
Hyena weaptms widi Hy»w rage. ^ 

Thou serpent! I will tear tiveelimb from Umb; 
And, if thy words can kfil, yet thou shal^ kaow 
These hands are yet more deadly. 

Bof. He is road! 

H^! Rescue! Help! 

Jar, And snst I then brieve 
This dcinou’a words ? Ha! were they tines This 
tale, ‘ , , , 

Whereof the thoughts alone, the pce&ibiUty 
But dimly sliadow’d, frees«a up my Moodr 
Was it then true? Aye, aye; ftia? it is! 

No dream, but all /, Ibear. 

In my heart's deep recesses. And aU round 
A supernatural voice tlfat murmurs, ** Aye r 
And the UUck spectre forma that fioid bMmre me 
Nod with their bloody fleada a horrid *♦ Aye!" 

Ha 1 now that voice, that in a murderous aour 
Rose from my fidlen pursuer comet again, 

And moaning, faulterlng, dyjirw, murmurs, "Aye !** 
He was my fatlier 1 he my father 1 I 
Hisaon! )u4 0 ulyson! and—Ha! who^okethcre? 
Who spoke that word aloud—tlist from Isimself 
The murderer pale and trembling keeps concealed 
la falahoarff deepest folds? l^hodarcdtot^if? 
His son, and murderer \ Ha 1 his son, his son. 
And murderer 1 « ' 

ISuddenly eofftriagmifiaeniUh hofA hU haods»\ 
AU that on earth is held 
Meet preeloai, holy* veneialde, dear, 

And cunseerstM; All oomWd, reum nOfil 
In sanctity a fq^i^s hoary hsadZ 
Balm from hh»|^gue dlstiU; for lie who gains 
^ father's blwnijnerrily may soil 
Iwo' life's waves, and at the tempest smile! 
1^ who, mridMpinus mge of passion driven, 
aMpinst him llm his sacrilE^ious arm, 
iWield of Heavm ahandrmM and accurst 
Aye! I Ganbettc, wjth tiemUing borrdr now, 

How sneaks the eternal Judge, •* All othtit crimes 
Find their aton«n«it j But the Parricide 
Shalil gain forgiveness—sievorr 

- But our limits preyent us frotn be- 

; to givt; aoy more of the,terri¬ 


ble lamentations and ravings of the 
unhappy boy. Sensible as he now is 
of all the accumulated horrors in 
which be has become inv<dved—he is 
still anxious to see Bertha once more, 
and lingers near that window of the 
castle at whieb she has promised 
to jneei bim. While he lingers^ a 
light fros!^ anotha* range of windows 
in die same part of the building at¬ 
tracts hisj atten,tic»l—he climbs up, 
ikud, looking in, sees tibe chapel filled 
^th priests and mourners surround¬ 
ing the b^e of his Either. Nothing 
mi be conceived mote awM this 
situation—riie ^(nrfd lamentations and 
prayers pS«d upon his car from this 
holy place Hke the accents of another 
world—-and he flies from the scene of 
misery to bury himself in a vault be¬ 
neath. ’ 

This vault is the burial place of the 
Borotins* Conspicuous in its back¬ 
ground iqppears the lofty monument 
w the Ancsstress. In the fore- 
aground appears an elevated platform 
dr/bier, covered mth a black shroud, 
'darorair ebters npVrin a state of d^ 
iiriufn. We give, the whole of this 
last scene. 

Jar. SohONtI am St last Now, courage! eoorage! 
A shlvMring sdiod is breath’d along th^ waits. 
And even ibeulghtciit words reverbertte. 

As frem aaotbers vok*. Where’er 1 go, 

Tlierg Ites before me, on the dusky ground. 

^,)o^ black line of blood; and rhough my heart 
lUvoit^ ai^ Nature shudders atthe^it, 
l^ll 1 must follow the dire traces. Ha 1 
Who toaraee me so coldly ? 

[Hit otim hands meet bif accident. 

* My own Imd ? 

V«s I it wu mine. And firt thou now to numbd 
And icy-cold, erewhilS by Ihc warrogiow 
Of youthful blood pervadi^? Icv-eoid, 

Am ^tifibned, Hkc the muTdercr's—murderer’s 
hand J lTht>nghtful and miihjixed eyes. 
Preanih—idle d reams! Away! Now for repore! 
Now for the wedding festival i My love! 

Bride! Bertha! Why art thou so late? Come, 
Bertha I 

[Th* Aneertrriut thin gigpifrom fht motHifarnf.} 
Aft.WhocaUs? 

Jar, What, art thou then ? Then aH m wen 
y courage is restored to me again* 
bme to thereArnw, ray Bertha t Let me kiss 
;hy pale uheeks mto red! But wherefore thus 
So timidly retiring? And tfiy looks, 

Wherefore so mournful? courage, dearest, cou* 
rm! 

AoA is thy wedding then so melancholy ? 

I am BO glad and J^ouardook at me I 
And as 1 foel, so too should'st thou. Pray, mark 
me! 

I know such marvetloua histories, and adventtuws, 
So strange, 1 needs must laugh at thein-diet all, 
Nay, lies ft)r certain—yet most laughaMv! 
l^k you, they ray now feourage, coutage, child f? 
Thc!v say thou art niy sister! Thou my sister! 
Laugh, dearest; why wilt mou not iau^, I say ? 

f Anetttreg* reptt/ut to his reumg in a hol~ 
low voice.) '4,'by sister I am not* 

Jar. Tliou say’sL it still 
So raournfolly. My sister, laugh, I say! 

Aod then mV father, fHepoMsee.) Come, but ww 
waste nme— 

No more ot this! All is prepared for flight. 

Come, coins i 
An* Where is thy father ? 
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Jar. Silence! 

Silence, I say I 
An, Where is thy father t 
Jar, Wife, 

Rc silent, and nn more torment me thus! 

Thou hast beheld me but in irdidcr nronls r 
But when the dork power rules within my heart. 
And speaks aloud, tne lion in his rage 
To me is but a lap>dng. Blood 1 cry! 

And he that is the nearest to my heart 

Is to my dagtjer nearest. Therefore, silence! 

An, (With increasing enargy } Wherfe w tijy fe- 
tlier ? •. 

Jar. Ha 1 who gare thee power 
To call me to account ? Where is my fatbeij^ 

Know I myself? Meanest thou the pale old 
With ven(?rahle silver locks ? Then mark you, 

Hun have I suiu to sleep, and he slceiis no>v.-> 
Sleops, sleeps 1 y<^ many times he moves himself. 
Then turns again to rest Closes once more 
Hi 8 heavy eyelids, and, with some faint mimnurs, 
Sinks into slumber. But no more of this, 

Bertha, art thou deluding me ? Come now; 

Let us from hence away 1 Why sliake thy h^d 
As if in cold denial ? Perjur’d girl. 

Ungrateful I Is it ^us that thou rewardest 
My faithful love, and all that I have done? 
'Wiiiite’cr Oil earth was to my soul most dear. 

This world or hcavi^i, 1 do i^ounce that I 
May call thee mine. If tliou could'st know the 
suflbrings. 

The pains of hell that gnaw my heart in sunder, 
C'uiild’st thou but kmiw the torment of a conscience 
Deep stained, like mine, in blood, thou would*st be 
mihlcr. 

Nor thus deny me now! • 

An. Begone I Away 1 

Jar. Wnat 1 ? b^nc! No never without tliee I 
We go together; and if even thy father > 

Himself withheld thee, with that ghastly wound, 
Whose bloody lips wide^yawning^^l me murd«%r. 
Thou shnulast not from my arms escape. 

An, Begone 1 

Jar. No, No 11 tell thee 

{There is u noUe heard oj a door thrown vioienU 
ly upen.J An. Listen 1 they come! 

* Jar, So be it ihea! Life, Bertha, at thy side, ^ 
Or death. Hut still, together we remain ? . 

(Another door opens.) An. Fly, fly, ere yet ft it 
too late 1 

Jar. Mj Bertha! 

Come hither, lovef 
Alt. 'I'hy Bertha I am not! 

I am the Ancestress of this fallen house! 

Thou child of bin, I am thy sinfril mother I •. 

Jar. Those axe my Bi^tha’s ohceks, her form 
her liosomi 

Thou shalt u ith me t Here passion rages stUl, 

And pleasure waves me onward I 
An, Sec then here 

The bridal omainenta I have prepared f 

She now tears the black cover from 
the raised platform, and the real Ber¬ 
tha appears lying dead in her cofHn. 
(Tpon which Jaromir starts back with 
horror, and exclaims, “ Woe! woe I” 
but almost instantly recovering him¬ 
self, he believes the whole to M a de¬ 
lusion. 

Jar, Deceitful birth of hdll In vain 
) leave thee notThose are my Bertha’s features, 
With her my place must be! 

Jn pronouncing the two last lines, 
he runs after the Ancestress,- who 
says, 

tSich come, thou lott one 

And opens her arms, into which he 
immediately throws himself, but Starts 
back with a cry of horror—he stag¬ 
gers a ffew paces, and then sinks down 
on Bertha s coffin. At this moment, 
the doors are burst open, and Gun¬ 
ther, the Captain with his band, and 
Boleslav the robber rush in. The 
Captain says> 


Murderer, yield thyself, thy hour is come/ 

The Ancestress then stretches out 
her arm, and they remain staring at 
her with astonishment and terror- She 
then leans over Jaromir, and with the 
words, 

Thou hopeless victim, part in peace! 

She kisses him on the forehead, 
then lifts up the shroud, and spreads 
it mournfully over both the dead bo¬ 
dies, (for her kiss proves instantly 
mdrtal to Jaromir) then with lifted 
hands, she exclaims. 

Now then. 


She moves with solemn pace back 
to the monument; and when she has 
vanished into its gloomy recess, the 
Captain's party come forward intend¬ 
ing to seize Jaromir, 

Capt. Ha! now we hold him certain. 

Gunther, the old steward, hastens 
to the bier, lifts up the covering, and 
says, weeping. 

He is dead f 

There is one remark only which 
we cannot forbear making ere we 
conclude our sketch of this most 
beautiful and soul-subduing tragedy. 
It is a tale of incestuous love—but it 
is the only tale of that kind which 
was ever presented, either in a drama¬ 
tic or in any other form, without 
wounding the ear of the hearer, or 
the eye of the spectator. There is one 
tragedy, indeed, (the Mirra of Alfieri,) 
founded on the same species of inter¬ 
est, which is in one respect no less 
pure^but those who remember the 
structure of tliat magnificent tragedy, 
will be at no loss to see the reason for 
the preference we have given to the 
Ancestress, The love of the brother 
and the sister is love conceived in ig¬ 
norance—love, which not to have 
been conceived between such jier- 
sonages so situated, would have ap-^ 
peared an absurdity, dr rather an im¬ 
possibility to such a poet os Grillpar- 
zer. It is a love, pure and ethereal, 
unconsciously, as it were, melted away 
into heavenly purity—by that very 
law of heaven that forbids the union 
of the unhappy, but, in so far as their 
love is conceived, the not guilty lovers. 
It seems as if we felt tlie mysterious 
breath of nature, playing coolly and 
calmly over their burning brows—not 
extinguishing the passion, but purging 
all dross from the flame. We know, 
indeed, and feel that the disappoint¬ 
ment of such a passion is a thing not 
to be survived by creatures so young— 
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so ardent— bo entirely living in their 
love. But the deatn which we fore- 
8ee» comes before us not in the shape 
of a punishment, but of a pre-deter- 
miti^ expiation of guilt long since 
punished on her that committed it> 
—^manding no pardon for those that 
that it may be forgotten. We see 
Jaromir laid upon the virgin hearse of 
Bertha without a shudder—with'a calm 
and acquiescing reverence for the hov- 
m* that has laid him there. Such 
Indeed is the entire mastery of his 
lorve in his breast, and in the fable of 
the poet, that the other, the yet darker, 
because comjdeted, horror—the psurri- 
dde—is ahnoet forgotten in its contem- 
templation. The tears of Jaromir 
have wiped out all his odier guilt; 
when he dies we regard him as dy*< 
ing only fblt his love. 

The creation of the character of 
Bertha is another thing, in praise of 
which too much could not be said ; 
but we believe we might safely leave 
that to the imagination and the hearts 
of our readers. What beautiful use 
is made of the resemblance between 
her and the guilty spectre mother— 
how that resemblance subdues all feel¬ 
ings of horror for the sins of the de¬ 
parted, into sympathy with the suffer¬ 
ings of those that tr^ in life before 
us—how it raises* also, into a'myste¬ 
rious sublimity, those living linea- 
ments which might other#isehave ex¬ 
pressed only the mild tenderness and 
mild ardour of youtig and hoping love. 
The horror which we feel for the 
shroud of the one, (when the unhappy 
youth mistakes her for his mistress), 
IS soon communicated to the bridal 


flrom the beginning do we feel to be 
the words'of BoroUn* 

Mypoor.pmfihUd, you hsve been bom for sorrow. 
The composure of expectation with 
yrhich the old man throughout con¬ 
templates the coming extinction of his 
hopes and his house—the cahnness 
with,whidi he meets even the poniard 
blow of his son—his dying words so 
foil, not of forgiveness, but of some¬ 
thing that supersedes and excels all for- 
^veness;—all things, in son, in daugh¬ 
ter, and in fother, partake of the same 
Universal tinge of foreseen misery not 
to be contended with, not to be avert¬ 
ed, claiming and receiving only a. des¬ 
perate meekness and a terrible resig¬ 
nation. 

But the Jncettresj herself is one of 
the characters of the piece, and surely 
she is no less admirably conceived and 
preserved than any of the others. This 
2 s not a subject for speaking about; 
^but every thing in the words and ges¬ 
tures of ws pandering spectre bespeaks 
the utmost perfection and entireuess of 
imaginatiem. Whenever she appears, 
the atmosphere around the living crea¬ 
tures among whom she Walks is chang¬ 
ed—her breath stops theirs, and chills 
their blood witli the damp and icy va- 
podrs of the tomb. The words she 
"speaks are few—“ JTAcrAcr gv you, 
MerthaT'—*^ Home," and truly that 
HOME was desolate enough; but she 
points to it with her waving linger, in 
assurance, foat In its desolation she 
shall soon have rich companionship. 
There Is not a more holy, nor a more 
awful thought than that of the unity 
created and nourished among those of 
the same blood, and never was this 


garland of the other—and we revolt, 
with an instinctive tremour, fSrom the 
idea of that very lore which excites, at 
the same moment, our admiration, and 
bur reverence, and our sympathy. 

The miserable ghostlike mce of the 
universe^ describe in . the very first 
speech of this unfortunate maiden, 
prepares us to look on all around her 
and us as wrapped in snow and ice. 
Life seems all like the forest bn which 
she gazes—dreary—frozen«bei>umbed 
—black—^trod only by footsteps of 
guilt a|^|§misery—echoing only the 
shouts blood-shed, revenge, and 
deat|i*' Even amidst all the beantifol 
called out by Bertha's confes- 
of her love to her father, the pre¬ 
dominating darkness of her destiny 
hangs out distinct and visible. The 
she sees in the mirror is iCn 


thought brought before us in more ap¬ 
propriate and mysterious power, than 
in the tragedy of foe BorOtins, The 
.pictures that moulder upon their walls, 
the greCn and time-worn forms sculp* 
tured ov^ the resting-places of de¬ 
parted knights and ladies—all seem to 
be imbued with a sort of dim life- 
in-death it seems as if even th^ir 
decay were not to move beyond its 
commencement until the last fragments 
of the line bad been swept into the 
same vault—and all the long series of 
ancestry and progeny been fout up to¬ 
gether within those ponderous and 
marble jaws," foere to mingleforever 
in repose the blood and dust foat had so 
often been bequeathed and inherited. 
It is thus that foe axe is at last laid 
to the root of the blighted oak—and 
that all the Bmotins are gathered to 
tbpir fsthen. 
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THE radical's SATUUDAY-NIGIIT. 

Of all the poems of Burns, the Cot- and so solemn, as to constitute Na- 
tar*s Saturday-Night is universally felt tional Character—to hallow and su- 
to be the m^t beautiful and interest- bliine that night, which feels, as it 
ing. That pictiure of domestic peacp were, tlie influence of the approaching 
and purity was drawn by the poet sabbath, and to render it a weekly 
when his own soul was peaceful and festival, held both in mirthful glad- 
pure ; and accordingly, there sleeps somcness, and in pious composure of 
over it a calm and untroubled light, heart. It is the spirit of religion that 
through which the virtues, the wis- makes the Cottar's Saturday-Night at 
dom, and happiness of lowly life shine ooce delightful and awful to our ima- 
forth in sublime simplicity. We know gination, and fit subject for the very 
that this delightful poem was composed highest of all poetry. We know, that 
at the plough, and that Burns cheered on that night the Bible is opened in 
his kind and noble heart during the ten thousand dwelChgs—^and that the 
toil by which he supported hif fa- voice of psalms and of prayer is beard 
ther's household, with the strains that deep down in the glens, and high up on 
brought vividly before it iingges of all the hills of Scotland. On that night 
the most sacred things by which that I will not say that the hardships and 
household was blessed. It is not pos- wants of lowly life arc all forgotten by 
sible to imagine any spectacle more those whose lot it is to endure them— 
glorious to a country, than that of for strong and tenacious must needs be 
such a peasant so employed. Poor, the memory of the poor; but I will 
but unrepining—toiling, but not over- say, that if their hardships and wants 
borne—almost a boy in years, but a are not then fbrgotten, so neither are 
man in strength, patience, endurance, their enjoyments and their blessings ; 
and heroism—unconscious in his sim- that in the calm confidence which the 
plicity of his own greatness—blind to humble feel when on their knees be- 
the destiny, at once so dark and so fore God and their Redeemer, fear 
bright, that was awaiting him—and and sorrow minister unto piety, that 
yet, we may well suppose, not unvisit- it is sufficient for their gratitude, 
ed by high and aspiring thoughts— that while their blessings are so 
there walked that peasant behind his great, their miseries are not far greater 
plough, whom his country, through —and that human life, witli all its 
all future generations, will honour inevitable woes, seems yet, to the con- 
as the poet and benefactor of her tented cottar, a scene never wholly de¬ 
people. This poem was composed in serted by the sunshine of a gracious 
his heart beneath the sunshine and the Heaven. Truly may it be said, that 
clouds ; and when the hours of bodily in Scotland, the last night of every 
toil and mental inspiration were gone week “ divides the year, and lifts the 
by, (and with Burns they were the soul to Heaven,'' Well is the Sab- 
same), he returned at nightfall to his bath-mofn preceded by a night in 
father's house, and sat down reverently which happiness prepares the heart for 
in presence of the grey hairs which he devotion. 

kept sacred from the ashes of poverty The picture which Burns has drawn 
anil affliction. The poem, therefore, of that hallowed scene, is felt by every 
is one of sustained and almost perfect one who has a human heart—but tliey 
beauty; for every morning he brought alone can see all its beauty, who have 
to it a heart fresh with joyfhluess and visited the firesides of the Scottish pea- i 
virtue, while the intervals of compo- santry, and joined in their family-wor- 
sition were thus filled with all the shi]j. They who have done so, see in the 
thoughts, feelings, and images that his poem nothing but the simple truth— 
genius has rendered immortal. The truth so purified, refined, and elevated 
subject was a happy one—happy be- by devotion, as to become the highest 
yond what could have been the lot of any poetry. Many a Saturday night has 
poet born in any other country. For, the writer of this joined in that sini- 
in Scotland alone, and I say so with a pie service; more than once, when 
due sense of the virtues of England, death had just visited the cottage—but 
does there exist among the peasantry at all times, whether those of joy 
Q union of knowledge, morality, and or affliction—there was the same so- 
religion, so universe, and so intense, lemn resignation to the divine will— 
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the same unquestioning, humble, wise, 
submission—the same perfect ^eace, 
and eveti lofty happiness—nor did he 
ever see one shudder, nor hear one sob 
that seemed to signify despair. 

Then kneeUag down to Heaven’s Eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the huslmndprays; 

springs exulting on triumphant 
Tiat thus they all slxul meet m future days* 

* There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or slied the bitter tear; 

Together hyioniiv; their Creator’s praise. 

In such suciety, yet still more dear, 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 

sphere.” • 

The last time that 1 witness^ and 
partook of such happihess as this, was 
one serene and b^utiful moon^light 
night/during last*^ne harvest. I had 
been roaming all day among the tne^ni- 
ficent woods that overshadow theClyde 
immediately above and below BothweU 
Castle, near which 1 had passed some 
of my early years—^and at the fid! of the 
evening, I entered a cottage which I 
had often visited when a boy, and of 
which the master was even at that 
time a gray-headed patriarch. 1 found 
the old man still alive,‘and sitting in 
his arm-chair by the fire-side—the 
same venerable image that he was near<^ 
ly twenty years ago, only his locks if 
possible more perfectly and purely 
white, his cheeks somewhat more 
wan, and his eyes almost as dim as 
those of blindness itself. His dat^hter, 
who had been the beauty of the parish 
when I was at school, was now a meek 
and gentlematron, and carriedan infant 
in her arms; while other children, with 
eyes and features like their mother’s, 
were cheerfully occupied on the floor, 
half in business and half in play^ 
when I had made myself known to 
the father and Jiis daughter, it is 
needless to say with what i^armth of 
hospitality 1 was welcomed/. The old 
man rose from his seat as soon as 1 told 
my name; and it was then that I saw 
in his tottering steps, that the hand of 
time liad touched him, more heavily 
than at first sight I hod supposed. 
After I had narrated the simple stey of 
my own life, I learnt that of theirs— 
that nothing had happened to them 
since I came, to bid mem farewen on 
that summer-pawning. I left school, 
except that 1 ^. 1 ^ man’s daughter had 
been I saw) to th^ loyer 

of her Math—and that six cMdren 
had been born—of whom tw(^ and the 
mother mentioned it, with a low voice, 
but without tears, been taken to 
their Maker. The husband afterwords 

in—and before our simple even* 

h « 


ing meal was over, I felt as if I had 
been fur years an inmate of the hap¬ 
py and innocent family. 

The old man then said to me, with a 
kind voice, that he hoped 4had not for* 
gotten, in the life I had led in foreign 
countries, the religious observances of 
the peasantry of my native land. And, 
asho^as speaking, his grand-dauglHer, 
a beautiful girl of about sixteen years, 
brought the big ha' bible" and laid 
it gently upon his knees. My eyes 
are not so good,” said the pious pa¬ 
triarch, ^^as when you and your 
school-companions us^ to come to 
visit us of old, but there is still light 
enoi^h left in them whereby to read 
the word of God.” Nothing could be 
more affecting than the tremulous 
voice of the old man, whose gray 
hairs were so soon to be laid in the 
earth, as he read, amidst the profound- 
est silence, tliat chapter of the New 
Testament that records the crucifix¬ 
ion. And afterwards when the psalm 
Was sung—those same feeble and al¬ 
most mournful tones were beyond 
measure touching, as they blended 
with the small pipes of the children, 
and tlie sweet melody of the female 
voices. During the prayer that fol¬ 
lowed, I could not help looking around 
on the kneeling family—and I saw 
close to the white locks of him whose 
race was nearly run, the bright and 
golden head of lus little favourite 
grandson, who, during almost the 
whole evening, had been sitting on 
his grandfather's knee. The love of 
God seemed to descend alike on in* 
&ncy and old age. The purity of 
the one allied itself to the piety of the 
other—and the prayer of him who 
was just leaving life seemed to bring 
a blessing on the head of him who 
was but just entering upon it.— 
When we all arose together from the 
prayer, a solemn hush prevailed for a 
few minutes over the room, till our 
hearts, by degrees, return^ to the 
thoughts that had previously possessed 
them—and our cemversation, though 
somewhat more grave than before^ 
recurred to the ordinary topics axA 
business of life. 

I need not narrate that conversation, 
for it was interesting to me» chiefly 
frm its kindness, its calmness, ,and 
the wisdom of its innocence. I had 
many quesfronS, tc»o> to ask about the 
fitmilies 1 had known in my youth, 
all of whi^ were answered with plea- 
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sure aiifl a sort of pride by those who 
were delighted to hear that T iiud not 
forgotten the humble friends of other 
days; and thus the hours stole away 
till it was midnight before the son-in- 
law shewed me into my bed-chamber, 
a rooin as neatly furnished as if it had 
been in the great city, and kept for 
the accommodation of the few visitors 
that, whether of kin, or strangers like 
Djysclf, came in tlie course of a year to 
th IS secluded dwelling. 

I lay for some hours awake, reflect¬ 
ing, with the purest delight, on the 
liappincss, the wurtli, and the piety, 
of the little family that by this time 
were all lying around mo in sleep.— 
Xo doubt, thought I, they have their 
frailties iind also their grief’s, but 
th.it life is enviable which contains, 
within itself, so many evenings like 
the one I have now witnesse<l. So long 
as there is a bible in every cottage in 
Scotland, and the dust is not suflered 
to lie upon it, the people will be good, 
and wise, and happy. With thoughts 
siicli iis these, I at last gently fell a- 
way into sleep. 

1 have heard of people who never 
wiTC conscious of having (beamed— 
for my-iclt* I never sleep but 1 dream, 
yet after all my dreams, I have !H'en 
;d)lv- to discover few of the causes by 
which they are produced or modified. 
Tins night, however, 1 had a dream 
that rose out of the impressions which 
that family worship had left on my 
sleeping mind. Ihit though all these 
impressions were calm, peaceful, and 
blessed, yet was the dveain its('lf wliich 
they occasioneddistorted, hideous, and 
ghastly, as it hell itstlt* were sudden¬ 
ly to glare out through a vision of 
heaven. 

I fancied that I had lost my way on 
a wide moor during a night of storms, 
■uul at last came upon a solitary hut, 
into which I onU?red for shelter. Witti 
Unit distressful feeiing so common in 
dreams, 1 know not whence I had come, 
or whither I was journeying; a sense 
of unsupportable weariness was all I 
knew of life. Soon as I entered the 
cottage, I felt as if I liad been there be¬ 
fore, though every thingseemed wofully 
and ruefully to have been changed.— 
The wet, stained, clammy, and naked 
walls breathed over the room the cold 
air of discomfort and dtsertion—the 
few articles of furniture were fitted for 
the mean, vile, and miserable dwelling 
—and the flickering light from a small 
VoT.. VT. 


oil-lamp on the clay-floor, by which 
tJie wretchedness around was visible, 
at times seemed to expire uitcrly, as 
the gusts of wind blew through the 
broken panes of a window half closed 
up with rags and with straw. I felt 
o-tr my whole body the shivering tre¬ 
mor of that superstitious fear that 
Strikes the heart in dark, wild, and so¬ 
litary places, and that congeals one's 
very hfe-blood, as it assails us when 
reason enchained by sleep. In this 
ghastly loneliness I heard a long, deep, 
broken groan ; and as I looked intense¬ 
ly into the gloom, an old man seemed 
sitting before me, by tlie dead ashes of 
a*scanty fire, with long locks, whiter 
than the snow, and cheeks assunkenand 
as wan as if he had risen from his grave. 
Can this ghost, thought 1 in dim j)er- 
plexity, be he whom I have often seen 
kneeling in prayer among his family, 
and whose reverend countenance felt, 
not many nights ago, the cheerful light 
of that happiest fireside ? Wliat dread¬ 
ful thing has happened to liim or to 
me I strove to sjieak to the old man 
in his loneliness, but the words wore 
all frozen in my breast, and I stood 
convulsed in the dumbness of agoniz¬ 
ing passion. But the reality dcc]>eiicd 
and closed in upon me, and tin- corpse 
rising uj), stooJ close to my side, and 
1 heard a voice, Oli ! Scotland! 
Scotland I h ist thou fiirgotten thy 
God !” At thcje words I was at once 
transformed into a being of my dream, 
and knew what had liefullen my coun¬ 
try. Throne and altar liad been over¬ 
turned, and tile laud was free. But I 
was wandering, metliought, through 
that stormy midnight, dogged at the 
heels by persecution and murder; and 
the old patriarch, whom from boyhood 
I had loved and honoured, stood be¬ 
fore me, involved too in some dark and 
incomprehensible misery. The earth, 
is it not wild," quoth the vision, 
“ now that w'e know there is no God." 

Our faith will yef return to us!" 

N'o! my young friend! the wind 
roars loudly; and hark! the flooded 
Clyde ! That is tlie swing of the 
woods ! Are not their voices* terrible, 
now that there is no God ? But look, 
look at these withered hands! and at 
these hoary hairs—they will fall down 
into the mould; and what tlun are 
the ninety years that I have walked 
over the earth; and why should a 
shadow have had such sweet and awdul 
thoughts, since there is no God !'* 

9 K 
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We seemed to stand together^ 1 and 
that shadow, weeping and availing 
atheints, te'*r’’tu(i'by tL * voic.* and the 
dail.uesi o' iLe ^^odless caiJi. ily 
very soul tilt'd vvitLiu me, a;) 1 locked 
around on the dead a^hes—tiK' miry 
floor—the ropy walls—the vileiicss, 
the mouldiness, and the eunhiiiciss— 
and felt, that I, witli all iny unendur¬ 
able agonies, was only part of that 
loathsome existence with which I 
should be blended, and incorporated, 
and lost for cvrimore, soon as chance 
miglit terminate thefoolish mystery call-, 
ed life, “ Would you believe it, that my 
daughter, once so good and beautiful, 
she who bears the name of her who 
used to pray witli me every night and 
every mcniing for forty years, hates 
tliese withered hands tliat laid her into, 
and liftfeJ her from her cradle, after 
her mother w'as taken away ? But 
what is the moaning c>f the word fa¬ 
ther, now that there is no God ?'* A 
woman seemed to be before us, with a 
■ child, almost naked, iu her arms. What 
is a mother ; what is a (laughter, 
since there is no God ? She held the 
famished brat to her breast, rather in 
anger than in love, and poured derce 
and wrathful curses on her father's 
head, for which the grave, she said, 
had so long been yawning in vain. 

Pity your old father/’ were the 
words he constantly kept repealing— 
remember the commandment of 
God which sayeth, ‘ honour tby fa- • 
ther and thy mother that thy days 
may be long on the earth which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee/ "— 
There was sonjething in the wo¬ 
man's face that terrified me to 
look on—a beauty that ' remind¬ 
ed me of some one I hud Immerly 
known;—and her voice, too, even when 
pouring out those unnatural curses, 
seemed not to be her own voice, but 
one that I had listened to, I knew not 
when or where, with jdeasure and af¬ 
fection. Take the imp and mumble 
it into sleep,” cried site, flinging her 
child into the old mai/s arms, as if it 
had been a pic'ce of lumber, while 
he only raised his eyes slightly up¬ 
wards, and said, the poor darling 
alv;ay love its grinulfather.” What 
more than the mother who bore 
it?” I wish your husband were 
come,” said the wretched being, as 
tlie little baby ivas crying on his 
knee. '' Call him your son—you 
old dotard—for he w no husband of 


mine. I suppose he is at the ale¬ 
house with his drabs; and may these 
arms be withered, ii‘ cvei again in 
Jie.t.tii cr in sickness they lie upon his 
r.cck/* Just as she tiiiiahed iliLs sen- 
unce, a man ‘vune staggering into the 
glimmering darkness, and then sat 
down ill sullen silenee, with a counte- 
nf^cs of drunken ferocity. All this 
while, noboiiy but the old man spoke 
.tome, or seemed to notice me; and 
at last, when I wan obscrvi-d by tin 
others, my appearance among iiicm 
seemed to excite no surjnise. Tin- 
husband and wife continucai to glare on 
each other with eyes of fury and ha- 
ti’cd ; and the okj man, sju aking to me 
as if to a well-known ne/glihour, .said 
in a voice not meaiu toia* heard by any 
of his niiscniblecliildren, “alas ! alas! 
is this the Cottar's .Saturday Night ! ’ 
1 have been at the kirk to night with 
the committee of reform,” ciiid tie 
husband wiih an (ulh, “and a iiuir}' 
Uieeting we luui t)l‘it/' The t>ld uiau 
mildly asked what had bteii done ; mid 
the ruifiiiii answered, “ wo liave level¬ 
led the old crazy buiiding aiili tin- 
ground—the pews, mid lotts, j: ,d 
rafters—the pulpit too, with its soumi- 
ing-board, witere tin- old liy}>oeritt 
used to preach salvation toour smds— 
by the bones of U'homas J*aiiic, tlu y 
inatie a glorioiLs bonfire! and fu>ued 
all the churcli-yarci as bright as day— 
the manse itself looked rcil in tin; 
blaze. Had the gh.osls leapt from 
their giaves, they might have fancied 
it hcJi-firc.” And liere, meihought, 
the drunken Atbeisl lauglnd eonvul- 
sively, as if to suppress the knor that 
his impiety forced into his own coward 
heart, “ Jaims, .Tames, said the old 
man, you surely could not injiiie tlu 
uinisterwho baptized you/’ “ No, 
no, burning his kirk was enoughi iov 
him—1 k' stood by all the wliile, and 
never uttered a word. We have saved 
him from henceforlh the trouble ol 
preaehing. Wlicn at last, the great 
black bible with its clasps want boun¬ 
cing into tlic flames; lie tinmglu it 
time to be ofi^ and we gate liim three 
cheers as lie turned about at the gate !” 
“ James! you have scatterid thi' 
stones of the house of God, over the 
grave of your motlKi*. WluTe will you 
bury tlif'se bones when your old fatln r 
dies?” Ijolding iij) a^ he spake. Ins 
withered hands clasped as it weie iu 
prayer oi supplicatirm. “ a lioK- dug 
in the earth is a grave—but \vc have 
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no laws, I believe, against burial- 
grounds— only we must not call them 
kirk-yanls—tbr where now are the 
kirks ? This has been a glorious day 
for Seotland, JMore than u thousand 
kirks hjivecrumbletl intoashos—and to¬ 
morrow, uota bell will be liearJ singing 
from Tmtock to Cape Wrath !” The 
blasjdienicr waxed fiercer and#1ficrcer 
in my dream,anclyelledoiit in triumph. 

At one and the same Jiour, fire v/as 
st.t to all tile houses of (rod, ftorn sea 
to sea.—Did he, think ye, tell 'the 
■oiorins that blew fill day, and are yet 
bravely blowing, to play the bellows 
to the fire ? No—the winds came 
'Without his bidding, and before it 
is Jown again, all the tabernacles of 
the r.ord will be dust, cinders, a-slitts. 
Huzza for the downiall of-supersti¬ 
tion r* Quick are the transitions in 
dreain^i, “ Where is Alargarct 
asked the old man ; and I knew that 
he was speaking of his grand-daugiiter. 
“ She is at Kim wood—and we shall 
have her to feed no longer.—The old 
fool there dotes upon her—and if the 
girl will live Avith him, why not ? She 
IS fifteen years old —and able enough 
to judge for herself.*/—God forgive 
her/’ eried the startled mother, asnature 
rose within her lead nod heart, at the 
^in and shame of her child, “ Fool, 
growled the husband, on this Very day, 
were not all the kirks on fire ? flow 
long will that senseless word keep 
Ktainniering on your lips ? The girl 
needs no forgiveness—let her cheat 
the decrepit miser, and who shall say 
that she ought not to have plundered 
his hoanls of yellow gold ?" Is the 

child.my little Margaret—is she— 

has these deaf ears heard aright—is 
slie an harlot, and an adulteress?" And 
with these woids, the old man bowed 
his head, till the grey locks fell down 
even un to the very door. The unnatural 
son answered not a word, but scowling 
over the room, which seemed the very 
cave of famine, fiercely demanded sup¬ 
per, to which demand his wife rejilied 
with a loud hysterical laugh, that the 
glutton at his kncc(for the little fearless 
infant had stolen uj) to its unhajjpy la¬ 
ther) had swallowed the last handful of 
meal in the house, and yet look at him, is 
he not as pale as a corpse?—and a corpse 
may ho soon be, for there is no hunger 
in the grave !” d'he fitlicr looked at 
him with a faei* black' with smothered 
rage—wdiile tin* old man sat still 
in Ids cliuir, with a fixed and rigid 


countenance. “ What! liuve you got 
that accursed book of lies, in your oitf 
lean fingers again,” cried the savage, ■ 
starting up furioosly, “ The word of 
God, call you it!—will it work mira¬ 
cles, and give us bread /' and with 
that he tore it from the old man’s 
breast, and dashed it among the cold 
ashes of the fire.—Lies;—lies;—talk 
not to ino of heaven—and as to hell,— 
what need is there for any other lioll 
than tliis.”—The wife suffered the 
Bible to lie among the ashes. What a 
fearful being, tliought I, is a w'omun— 
and a wife—and tt mother—who can 
scoff at God, and her Saviour I 
With her religion, .slic has lost also 
her very human nature. She cares not 
for the baby that slie has suckled—for 
its father in whose bosom she has lain— 
for her owm father, who would even 
wiien she was a child in lier cradle, 
have willingly died for Iicr sake 1 TJje 
death rattle was in tlie old man’s 
throat. We all stood silent. Juft 
up the biblc upon my knees,” ivere 
his last words—His daugbt^ * seemed 
to do so ill terror—one rnc^icnt—and 
it was then plain that he w^ dead. All 
this time the roar of wild winds was 
in my dream, and I thought tliat ever 
and anon thick blackness filled the 
room as if it liad been a grave’; and 
then again a ghastly liglit revealiai the 
distorted couutenanci s of w’rath, guilt, 
and insanity. The Iningsof my dream 
waxed yet more fierce and fiendish ; 
and the cliild that was lUd! standing at 
its father s knee, I thought was chan¬ 
ged into an imp, witli a leering and un¬ 
earthly face, full of devdish malice and 
ferocity. Its father’s eyes fell ujion 
it, during one of those fitful flashes of 
light that came glin\menng over the 
darkness; and lialf terrified, half en¬ 
raged with the hideousness of the 
changeling, he sprang up, crying, 

“ What, thou accursed brat, art thou 
grinning in my face, * and grasped 
-his child’s throat, as if to murder 
it: the mother uttertd a horrid 

shriek, and I awoke with my heart 
beating, and the cold sweat pouring 
down my temples. 

'rhere is no liappiness equal to that 
of waking from a horrible dream. In 
a moment 1 recollected that I was re¬ 
posing in the dwelling of peace, inno¬ 
cence, and piety; I arose, and going 
to the window, beheld the fiist and 
tender light of morning gradually un¬ 
veiling the beauty of one of the most 
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bcautiflil vallics of Scotlainl, A soli¬ 
tary red-breast was sitting on the apex 
of the gabel-end of a'barn, tilled, no 
doubt, with the riches of liarvest, and 
the cheerful bird was singing to itself 
in the dawning sunshine. At no great 
distance, above a grove coloured with 
all the splendour of autumn, rose up 
the spire of that kirk, in which, many 
years ago, I had first joined in the 
simple services of our religion. While 
I gazed with calm pleasure over the 
woods, and lulls, and figlds, through 
which my careless cliildhood had 
strayed, a tap came to my bed-room- 
door, an{l an infantine voice, followed 
by laughter from more than one happy 
urchin, indistinctly summoned me to 
join the assembled group in the little 
paWour below'. There I found that 
happy old man, and his children's 
children. We all walked together to 
the kirk; and even if I Iiad been a 
believer in dreams, that hideous one 
of the night must have been deprived 
of all its fearfulness, by tlie scene I 
there belield. All was still, solemn, 
and devout, in the house of God, while 
at the sant% time the congregation ail 
wore a placid air of cheerfulness and 
contentment. The minister was the 
same good old man, whom I had been 
taught to venerate when a boy; the 


sacred building, though ancient, was 
yet unimpaired—and the trees that 
sheltered it had stood for centuries hi 
their strength and beauty. I felt, as 
I looked around me, a joyful convic¬ 
tion of the stability of religion, breath¬ 
ed, both from animate and inanimate 
objects—and all vague fears for my 
country and its faith died away as soon 
as I heard, 

The vrtiw uf psftlms Hie simple song of 
When the congregation were dismiss¬ 
ed with a blessing by their venerable 
pastor, I watched, with a cheerful spi¬ 
rit, the various domestic parties as they 
returned homewards across the fields, 
and up the hill-sides—and felt what a 
treasure of supporting and elevating 
thoughts each heart laid weekly up, 
w'ithin its secret self, against the trials 
and troubles of life. I accompanied 
my venerable friend, the clergyman, to 
his manse ; and when, during die 
course of the evening, I ventured to 
tell him of my last night’s visions, the 
old man smiled, and said, that he 
hoped I had seen, even in his little 
kirk, that day, enough to convince me 

that the UADICAF/S SATCnoAY-NlUHT 

would never be jn Scotland any thing 
more than—:i dream. 

Eiiemus. 


IVANHOE.’' 


As this exquisite romance belongs to 
a class generically different from any 
of the former tales of the same author, 
it is possible that many readers, find¬ 
ing it does not tally with any precon¬ 
ceptions they had fornacd, but requires 
to be read with a quite new, and much 
greater effort of imagination, may ex¬ 
perience, when it is put into their 
hands, a feeling not unlike disappoint¬ 
ment. In all his former novels the cha¬ 
racters, both prominent and subordi¬ 
nate, were such as might have been 
found in actual existence at no far 
back period; but the era to which 
Ivanhoe relates is so remote, that the 
manners are, of course, unlike any 
tthing either the author or the readers 
of the present times could have had 
any opportunity of knowing by per¬ 
sonal observation. Hence uie writer 


has found it necessary to set them 
forth with much minuteness and ela¬ 
boration; so that in the opening the 
narrative appears like'a curious anti¬ 
quarian ex]Jibition—not having many 
traitii that arc calculated to take holi 
of the reader's ordinary sympathies,— 
although the unexampled bcatity of 
language and of fancy, in which the 
wliole picture is embodied, cannot fail 
to arrest and delight, from the begin¬ 
ning, the eye of the more critical, phi¬ 
losophical, or imaginative student. 

After the first hasty perusal of a 
work which unites so much novelty 
of representation with a depth of con¬ 
ception and a power of passion equal, 
at the least, to what liad been exhi¬ 
bited in the best of its predecessors, 
it is no wonder that wc should find 
ourselves left in a state of excitement 
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not much akin to the spirit of remark 
or disquisition. Such has been the 
mastery of the poet—such the perfect 
working of the spell by which he has 
carried us with him back into his 
troubled but majestic spliere of. vision, 
tJiat we feel as if we had just awaken¬ 
ed from an actual dream of beauty and 
wonder, have some difficulty* in 
resuming the consciousness™=-to say no¬ 
thing of the more active functions—of 
our own ordinary and prosaic life.— 
Never were the long-gathered stores 
of most extensive erudition applied to 
the purposes of imaginative genius ‘ 
with so much easy, lavish, aud luxu¬ 
rious power—never was the illusion of 
fancy so complete-' made Up of somany 
minute elements,—and yet producing 
such entireness of effect. It is as if 
tlie veil of ages had been, in truth, 
swept back, and we ourselves had been, 
for a time, living, breathing, and mov¬ 
ing in the days of Otxun de Lion— 
days how different from our own ! the 
ho t—tempestuous—chivalrous—pas¬ 
sionate—fierce Youth of Christendom. 
I'lvery line in the picture is true to 
the life—every thing hi the words, in 
the gestures—every thing in the very 
faces of the personages called up be¬ 
fore us, speaks of times of energetic 
\'olition — uncontrolled action — dis¬ 
turbance—tumult — die stonns and 
whirlwinds of restles.s souls and ungo- 
veriied passions. It seems as if the 
atmosphere around them were all a- 
live witii the breath of trumpets, and 
tlu? neighing of c}iargers,and the qcho 
of war-cries. And yet, with a true 
and beautiful skilfulness, the author 
has rested the main interest of his sto¬ 
ry, not upon these fiery externals, in 
tliemsclves so full of attraction, and 
every way so characteristic of the age 
lo which the story refers, but on the 
workings of that most poetical of 
passions which is ever deepest where 
it is most calm, quiet, and delicate, 
and which, less than any otlier, is 
changed, even in its modes of manifes¬ 
tation, in conformity with the changes 
of time, manners, and circumstances. 
For the true interos't of this romance of 
the days of Hichavd is ])laccd neither 
in Richard himself, nor in the knight 
of Ivanhoe, * the nominal hero—nor in 
any of the haughty templars or barons 
who oeoiipyalong with them the front of 
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the scene, but in the still, devoted, sad, 
aud unrotjuited tenderness of a Jewish 
dam-sel—by far the most fiqe, and at 
the same time the most romantic crea¬ 
tion of female character the author 
lias ever fonned—and second, we sus¬ 
pect, to no creature of female charac¬ 
ter whatever that is to be found in the 
whole ainiala -either of poetry or of 
romance. * 

• Wilfrid of Ivanhoe is the son of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, one of the last 
of the Saxon nobles, who preserved, 
under all the oppressions of Norman 
tyranny, and in spite .of all the attrac¬ 
tions of Norman pomj), a faithful and 
religidus reverence ior the customs 
and manners of his own conquered 
nation. Wilfrid, nevertheless, has de¬ 
parted from the prejudices of his fa¬ 
ther and his kindred—he has followed 
the banner of Cceur de Lion into the 
Holy Land, 

“ Where from Naphthaly's desert to Gali¬ 
lee’s wa\e. 

The sands of Semaar drank tlie blood of the 
brave”^ 

and he returns from thence covered 
with all the glory of Norman and 
Chrbitiaii chivalry—exhibiting in bis 
own person a specimen, without doubt 
historically true, of the manner in 
which—prejudices on both sides being 
softened by community of dangers, ad¬ 
ventures, triumphs, and interests—the 
elements of Saxon and Norman na¬ 
ture, like those of Saxon and Norman 
speech, were gradually melted into 
E?iglhh beneath tlie .sway of the wiser 
Plantagenets. Tin's young man, how¬ 
ever, lias been disinherited by his fa¬ 
ther Cedric, in cj^nsequence of what 
appears to the. old Saxon, his wicked 
apostacy from the manners of his peo¬ 
ple. iMie love which he has conceiv¬ 
ed and expressed for Uowena, a prin¬ 
cess of the blood of Alfred, has also 
given offence to his father—because it 
interfered witl^ plan wliicli had been 
laid down for marrying this high¬ 
born lady to anotlier scion of Saxon 
royalty, Athelstane, lord of Conings- 
burgh—which union, as had been 
fondly hoi>c*d, might have re-united 
the attachments of their scattered and 
dejiressed race, and so perhaps enabled 
their leaders to shake themselves free, 
by Foine bold efibrt, from the yoke of 
Ntjnnan prince. Ivanhoe, thcre- 
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fore, is in disgrace at home—and his 
ftite is quite uncertain at the period 
when the story opens—for Richard, 
his favourite master, is a prisoner in 
Austria, and neither Cedric nor Row- 
ena have heard any later intelligence 
in regard to the celebrated, but as yet 
unfortunate exile. 

The story opens with a view of the 
old English forest which in those days 
covered the West Hiding of York-' 
shire, and in the midst of which the 
residence of Cedric the Saxon is si¬ 
tuated In one of the green and 
grassy glades of this forest, the Swine¬ 
herd and the Fool of the Saxon 
Franklin, are seen conversing together 
beneath the shadow of an oak, which 
might have grown there ever since the 
lauding of Julius. Both of these per¬ 
sonages are described at great lengthy 
and it is Cxi they should be so—for 
much use is made of them in the se¬ 
quel of the story. One trait-^the con¬ 
cluding one—in the picture of Gurth 
the Swineherd, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

“ One part of his dress only remains, but 
it is too remarkable to be suppressed ; it 
was a brass ring, resembling a dog's collar^ 
but without any opening, and soldered fast 
romid his neck, so loose as to form no im¬ 
pediment to hb breathing, yet so tight as to 
be incapable of bemg removed, excepting 
by the use of the file. On this singular 
gorget was engraved in Raxon characters, 
an inscription of the following purport:— 

* Gurth, the son of Bcowulph, is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ ” 

This Born-Thrall has some difficul¬ 
ty in getting together his herd, and, 
asks the aid of “ Wamba, the son of 
Witle^^s, the thrall of Cedric of llothcr- 
wood"—foi* he loo wears a collar, al¬ 
though it is of more delicate muterials. 

“ • 'i’rulyj said Wamba, without stirring 
from the spot, * I liave consulted my legs 
upon this niatUT, and they are altogether of 
opinion, that to carry tuy gay garments 
through these sloughs, would be an act of 
unfriendbliip to my sov^feign person and 
royal w’ardrobe; wherefore, Gunh, 1 advije 
thee to call off Kangs, and leave the herd to 
their destiny, which, w'liether they meet 
with bands of travelling soldiers, or of out¬ 
laws, or of wandering pilgrims, can be little 
else than to be coiivtited into Xomians be¬ 
fore morning, to tliy no small ease and com¬ 
fort.* 

•* ‘ The swine turned Normans into my 
comfort!’ quoth (iurth ; ‘ expound that to 
me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, iftd 
my mind too vexed, to read riddles.* 

•( * Why, how call you these grunting 


brutes running about on their four legs V 
demanded Wamba. 

‘ Swine, fool, swine,’ said the herd, 
*, every fool knows that.’ 

* And swine is good Saxon,* said the 
jester; ‘ but how call you the sow when 
she is flayed, and drawn, add quartered, and 
hung up by the heels like a traitor i'* 

“ ‘ Pork,’ answered the Swine-herd. 

“ * I am very glad every fqpl knows that 
too,’ said Wamba, * and pork, 1 think, is 
good Norman French ; and so when the 
brute lives, and is in the charge of a Saxon 
slave, she goes by her Suxon name; but 
becomes a Norman, and is cJlcd pork, when 
she is carried to the Ca'^tle-liall to feast a- 
mong the nobles ; what do’st thou think of 
this, friend Gurth, ha ?’ 

“ ‘ It is hut too true doctrine, friend 
Wamba, however it got into thy fool’s pate.* 

“ * Nay, I can tell you more,* kaid VVam- 
ba, in the same tone; ‘ there is old Aider- 
man Ox cohtinucs to hold his Saxon epi¬ 
thet, while he is under the charge of serfs 
and bondsmen such as thou,> but becomes 
Beef, a fiery French gallant, wlun he ar- 
nves before the worshipful jaws that are 
destined to consume him. Mynheer Calve, 
too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like 
manner; he is Saxon when he requires 
tendance, and takes a Norman name when 
he becomes matter of enjoyment.’ 

“ ‘ By 8t Dunstan,' answxred Gurth, 

' tliou Bpeakebt but sad truths ; little is left 
to us but the air we breathe, and that ap¬ 
pears to have been reserved, with much 
hesitation, clearly for the purpose of ena¬ 
bling us to endure tlic task« they lay u|>on 
our shoulders- -The finest and the fattest 
is for their board ; the loveliest is for their 
couch; the best and bravest supply their 
foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten 
tUatant lands vith their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or power to pro¬ 
tect the unfortunate Saxon.’ ** 

They are interrupted by a cavalcade 
passing through the wood, which we 
shall quote, because it ut once intro¬ 
duces our readers to some of the prin¬ 
cipal characters of tlic story, and is, 
besides, one* of the most beautifully 
executed things in the whole book. 

“ Their numbers amounted to Un men, of 
whom the two wlio rode foremost seemed to 
be persons of ronsiderablt* importance, and 
the others tlicir attendants. It was not 
difficult to ascertain the condition and 
character of one of these personages, lie 
was obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank ; 
his dress was that of a Cistercian Monk, 
but composed of luaterlals much finer than 
those which the rule of that order admitted. 
His mantle and hood were of the best 
Flanders cloth, and fell in ample, and not 
ungraceful folds around a handsome though 
somew'hat corpulent person. His coun¬ 
tenance bore as little the marks of sdf-de- 
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fiiid, as his habit indicated contempt of 
worldly splendour. His features might have 
been called good,' had tliere not lurked un¬ 
der the pent-house of his eye, that sly 
epicurean twinkle which indicates the cau¬ 
tious voluptuary. Ih other respects, his 
profession and situation had taught him a 
ready command over his countenance, 
which he could contract at pleasure into 
solemnity, although its natural expression 
was that of good-humoured social indul¬ 
gence. In defiance of conventual rules, 
and the edicts of popes and councils, the 
sleeves of this dignitary were lined and 
turned up witli rich furs, his mantle se¬ 
cured at the throat with a golden clasp, 
and the whole dress proper to his order as 
much refined upon and ornamented, as 
that of a quakcr beauty of the present day, 
who, while she retains the garb and cos-' 
tunie of her sect, continues to give to its 
simplicity, by the choice of materials and 
the mode of disposing them, a certain air 
of coquettish attraction, savouring but too 
much of the vanities of the world. 

“ This worthy churchman rode upon a 
well-fed ambling mule, whose furniture was 
highly decorated, and whose bridle, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of the day, was orna¬ 
mented with silver bells. In his seat he 
had nothing ^ of t!ie awkwardness of the 
convent, but dh^playcd the easy and habi¬ 
tual grace of a well-traiued liorseman*. In¬ 
deed, it seemed tliat so humble a convey¬ 
ance as a mule, in however good case, and 
however well broken to a pleasant and ac¬ 
commodating amble, was only used by the 
gallant monk* for travelling on the road. 
A lay brt^Uier, one of those who followed 
in tile train, had, for its use upon other oc¬ 
casions, one of the most handsome Spanish ‘ 
jennets ever bred in Andalusia, which mer¬ 
chants used at tliut time to import,.with 
great troulde and risk, for the use of per¬ 
sons of wealth and distinction. The saddle 
and housings of tliis superb palfrey were 
covered by a long foot-cloth, which reached 
nearly to the ground, and on which were 
richly embroidered, mitres, crosses, and^other 
ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay brother 
led a sumpter mule, loaded probably with 
his superior's baggage; and two monks of 
Ills own order, oi inferior station, rode to- 
gcUier in the rear, laughing and conversing 
with each other, without taking much no-^ 
dec of the other members of tlic cavalcade. 

** The companion of the church digni¬ 
tary was a man past forty, thin, strong, 
tall, and muscular; an athletic figme, 
which long fatigue and constant exercbe 
seemed to have left none of die softer part 
of the human form, having reduced die 
whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, which 
had sustained u diouaund toils, and were 
ready to dare a thousand more. His head 
w'as covered with a scarlet cap, faced with 
fur,—of diat kind which die French call 
mortier^ from its resemblance to the shape 
of an inverted mortar. His coimtenance 


was dicrcfore fully displayed, and its ex¬ 
pression was calculated to impress a degree 
of awe,* if not of fear, upon strangers. 
High features, naturally strong and power¬ 
fully expressive, had been burnt almost 
into Negro blackness by constant exposure 
to the tropical sun, and might, in their or¬ 
dinary state, be said to slumber after the 
storm of passion had passed away; but the 
projection of the veins of the forehead, the 
readiness with which the ppper lip and its 
thick black moustaches (jpiivercd upon the 
slighest emotion, plainly intimated that the 
tempest might be again and easily awaken¬ 
ed. His keen, piercing, dark eyes, told 
in every glance a history of difficulties sub¬ 
dued, and dangers dared, end seemed to 
challenge opposition to his wishes, for the 
pleasure of sweeping it from his road by 
a determined exertion of courage and of 
will; a deep scar on bis brow' gave addi¬ 
tional sternness to his countenance, and a 
sinister expression to one of his eyes, which 
liad been slightly injured upon the same 
occasion, and of which the vision, thoiigfi 
perfect, was in a slight and parti;tl degree 
distorted. 

The upper dress of this personage re¬ 
sembled that of his companion in shape, 
being a long monastic mantle, but the 
colour being scarlet, shewed that he did 
not belong to any of the four regular or¬ 
ders of monks. On the right shoulder of 
the mantle there was cut> in white cloth, a 
cross of a peculiar form. This upper robe 
concc5aled wjiat at first view seemed rather 
inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, 
of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves of 
the same, curiously plaited and interwoven, 
as flexible to the body as tliosc wliich are 
now wrought in the stocking loom, and of 
less obdurate materials. The fore-part of 
hia thighs, where the folds of his mantle 
permitted them to be seen, were also co¬ 
vered with linked mail; the knees and feet 
were defended by splints, or thin plates of 
steel, ingeniously jointed upon each other; 
and mail hose reaching from the ancle to 
the knee, effectually protected the legs, and 
completed the rider’s defensive armour. In 
his girdle he wore a long and double-edged 
dagger, which was the only offensive weapon 
about his person. 

“ He rode not a mule, like his compimioi], 
but a strong hackney for the road, to save 
his gallant war-horse, which a squire led 
behind, fully accoutred for battle, with a 
charnfrom or plaited head-picce upon Iiis 
head, having a short spike projecting from 
the front. On one side of the saddle hung 
a short battle-axe, richly inlaid with Da¬ 
mascene carving; on tli6 other the rider’s 
plumed head-piece and hood of mail, with 
u long two-handled sword, used by the 
chivalry of the period. A second squire 
held aloft his master's lance, from the ex¬ 
tremity of which fluttered a small bande- 
)*olc, or streamer, bearing a cross of the 
same form with that embroidered upon 
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doakr He alsi^ carried his. small trian^Iar 
shield, broad er :ugh at tlie top to protect 
the breast, and from thence diminishing to a 
Doint It was covered witli a scarlet cloth, 
Tvhich prevented the device from being seen. 

** These two squires were followed by two 
ttendants, whose dark visages, white tur¬ 
bans, and tile oriental lorni of their gar¬ 
ments, shewed them lb be natives of some dis¬ 
tant eastern country. The whole appearance 
of this warrior and his rrtinue was wild and 
outlandish 5 the dress of his squires was gor¬ 
geous, and his eastern attendants wore sil¬ 
ver collars round their throats, and bracelets, 
of the same metal upon tlieir swarthy legs 
4 |||i arms, of wJiieh the fonner were naked 
~| 5 Sni the elbow, and the latter from mid-leg 
to ancle. Silk and embroidery distinguish¬ 
ed their dresses, and marked the wealth and 
importance of their master; forming, at 
the Siune time, a striking contrast with the 
martial simplicity of his own attire. They 
were armed with crooked sabres, having the 
hilt and baldrick inlaid with gold, anti 
matched with Turkish daggers of yet more 
costly workmansliip. Kach of them bore at 
his saddle-bow a bundle of darts or javelins, 
about four feet in Icngtli, having sharp 
steel heads, a weapon much in use among 
the Saracens, and of which the memory is 
yet preserved in tlie martial exercise called 
JSl Jerrid, still pracdsed in the eastern coun¬ 
tries. 

“ The singular appearance of tliis caval¬ 
cade not only attracted the curiosity of 
* Waiiiba, but excited even that of his less 
volatile companion. The monk he instant¬ 
ly kjiew to be the Prior of .lorvaulx Abbey, 
well known for many miles around as a 
lover of the chase, of the banquet, and, if' 
fame did him not wrong, of other worldly 
pleasures still more inconsisUnt with his 
monastic vows.” 

These personages are all on their 
way to a great jmjtage of arms or tour¬ 
nament, about to be held by Prince 
John, the cruel and traitorous vice¬ 
roy of bis brother, at Ashby-de-la-* 
Zouclie. They choose to take up 
their quarters for the night at the 
abode of Cedric, where they arrive in 
spite of the wilful misdiractions of 
Gurth and Wamba; and although 
not over welcome, are treated with all 
the abundant hospitality of the age. 
A strange group are assembled this 
evening in the hall of the old Franklin. 
In addition to the personages already 
noticed, there is the stately Saxon 
Princess Rowena, on the right hand 
of the master of the feast, and her 
train of damsels. The retainers of the 
household occupy their places at the 
same table, but of course below the 
salt/'—while around the hearth, at 
the nether extremity of the hall, are 


assembled some poorer way-furors, -not 
admitted even to that measure of ho¬ 
nour. Among these is an aged Jew, 
and apparently a very poor one; who, 
in tlie sequel, turns out to be a near 
kinsman to that celebrated Jew of 
York, tliat had so many teeth pulled 
out of his jaws by King Jojlm; ho al¬ 
so ^ so far on. his way to Asliby, 
there to seek' his profit among the nu¬ 
merous actors or attendants of the a])- 
preaching festival. Another lonely 
guest wears the scallop-shell and cloak 
of a Palmer. He is Ivanhoe, un¬ 
known and unregarded in the hall of 
his ancestors. At night, however, he 
is sent for by Rowena, wdio&c questions 
' concerning the holy shrines the Pal¬ 
mer has visited, betray the object on 
whom most of her imagination centre. 
The Palmer does not reveal himself— 
he too is on his way to the tournament, 
and hopes to have Hiere some nobler 
opportunity of making himself known 
to his mistress*and his kindred. The 
suspected wealth of the Jew in the 
.meantime has excited the curiosity of 
the fierce temjilar Bois-Guilbert, and 
his Moslem slaves liave received se¬ 
cret Orders, in an oriental tongue, of 
which, it is well for Isaac, the Palmer 
has acquired some knowledge. The 
Jew is informed of his danger, and 
assisted and accompanied early in tlie 
morning in his escape by Ivanhoe, 
who takes Gurth also in Iris train. 
-These three enter Ashby together, 
where the kindness and ijrotection of 
the knight are repaid by the Jew's 
offer to equip him with horse and arms 
for the tourney. 

The description of tliis tournament 
is by far the most elaborate—and cer¬ 
tainly one of the most exquisite pieces 
of writing to be found in tlie whole 
of these novels. It possesses all the 
truth and graphic precision of Frois¬ 
sart—all the splendour and beauty of 
Ariosto—and some of its incidents are 
impregnated with a spirit of power and 
pathos, to whicJi no one that ever be¬ 
fore described such a scene was ca¬ 
pable of conceiving any thing com¬ 
parable. 

But the extent to which the present 
description is-carried, must prevent us 
from quoting it entire—and it would 
be (juite useless to quote a part of tliat 
which produces its happiest effect on¬ 
ly by reason of tlic skill with whicli 
things iununicrable are made to bi:ar 
all u}>on one point. Prince John pre- 
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Bides at the lists—wanton—hixurious 
—insolent—mean—bu*t still a prince 
and a Plantagenet. The ,lady, the 
queen ot* the day, is the beautiful 
llowena—she owes that eminence tp 
the election of the victorious knight, 

1_-__ - 1- . 4 1 .. -Xi* A il. - . , 

elusion ot the jousting, exposes to tier 
gaze and that of all that are, present, 
the pale and blood-stained features of 
young Ivanhoe. This champion has 
been successful in all the single com¬ 
bats ; but at tlie conclusion of the day^ 
there has been a mingled onset, vvliere- 
in, being opposed to overwhelming 
numbers, he must have been over¬ 
come, but for the timely assistance of 
a knight in black armour, bearing a 
fetter-lock on his shield, who very 
singularly disappears innnodiately , 
terwards—thus leaving the prize ai * 
honours of the field to the disinhe 
ed son of Cedric, and tlie Lover 
llowcna. This knight, as the reader 
soon begins to suspect, is no other 
than Richard himself; and henceforth 
the Avltole incidents of the tale ore 
made to bear upon tlie approaching 
resumption of his rights, by the too 
long captive monaich. 

l$ut although Uowena be the queen 
of the tourney, and acknowledged by 
all to be,, both by station and beauty, 
worthy of her high place, there is one 
present on'whom many eyes look with 
wanner admiration, and on whom the 
sympatliies of tlie reader ai e soon fixed 
with tar intenscr interest. This is 
Rebecca, the beautiful Jewess, the 
daughter of old Isaac, whom Ivanhoe 
protected on his journey to Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche. 

Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, 
and was shewn to advantage by a sort of 
Eastern dress, which she wore according to 
tlie fashion of the female^ of her nation.— 
Her turban of yellow silk suited well with 
the darkness of her complexion. The bril¬ 
liancy of lier eyes, the superb arch of her 
eyebrows, her wcU-fomied aquiline nose, 
her teeth as whiW as pearl, and tlie profu¬ 
sion of her sable tresses, which, each ar¬ 
ranged in its own little spiral of twisted 
curls,^ fell down upon as much of a snow- 
wdiitc neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in 
their natural colours embossed upon a pur¬ 
ple ground, permitted to be visible—all Uiese 
constituted a combination of loveliness, 
W'lnch yielded not to tlie loveliest of the 
maidens who surrounded her. It is true, 
that of the golden and pcarl-studdcd clasps, 
which closed her vest from the throat to the 
waist, the three uppermost were left unfas¬ 


tened on account of tlie lieat, wliich some¬ 
thing enlarged the prospect to which we al¬ 
lude. A diamond necklace, with pendants 
of inestimable value, were by this means 
also made more conspicuous. The feather 
of an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an 
agraffe set with brilliants, was another dis¬ 
tinction of the beautiful Jewess, scoffed and 
sneered at by the proud dames who sut a- 
bove her, but secretly envied by those who 
affected to deride them,” 

The appearance and behaviour of 
Ivaiihoe, the protector of her father, 
makes an impression on -this radiant 
creature not the less profound, that, 
even for this its beginning, her love is 
one of hopelessness* After the jour¬ 
ney is over, she has the wounded Ivan¬ 
hoe conveyed to the house where her 
father and she are lodged, in order 
.;|^«t she may have an opportunity of 
^rting, ip his behalf,, that medical 
which was at this period well 
j;h confined to those of her nation, 
of which she was already celebrat¬ 
ed, for possessing a far more than or¬ 
dinary portion. Here she nurses him, 
during the night, with a mysterious 
tenderness, that makes her far more 
than his physician; and next day, 
when it is necessary that her father 
and she. should return to York, she 
insists on taking him with tiuin in a 
litter that his cure may not be left un¬ 
finished. They travel in company 
with Cedric the Saxon, who little sus- 
j>ects that his son is the sick man in 
the litter. Their journey lies through 
another part of the same mighty forest 
—the scene at this period ol innumer¬ 
able acts of violence—and on their 
W'ay, the party is surrounded by a set 
ot bravos, clad like outlaws of the 
wood, who convey the whole of them 
to Torquillstone, an ancient Saxon 
castle, and in the possession of the 
Norman Baron Front-de-Boeuf. The 
appearance of the place to which they 
are carried provokes a suspicion that 
their captors are not mere outlaws, 
stimulated by the ordinary desire of 
booty; nor is it long ere their suspi¬ 
cions are confirmed and darkened.— 
The master of the band is no other 
than Brian de Bois-Guilbert, the fierce 
Templar. His object is not booty— 
but the Jewess, Rebecca, whose charms 
have filled the wdiole of his passionate 
soul ever since he saw her at the lists 
of Ashby. Rut lie is furnished with 
the means of seizing her by Froiite-de- 
Rrrut^ who is anxious to get hold of 
Isaac of York, that he may dial with 
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him, as the Normans of these clays 
thought it right to deal with ‘ Jews.^— 
Cedric^ the sharer of their perils, 
the father, and the daughter, are con¬ 
veyed to separate prisons, there to 
await their separate dooms^—while the 
wounded and helpless Ivanhoe, and 
the rest of those that attended them, 
are flung into dungeons, there to abide 
the issue of the troubles of their sup¬ 
posed superiors. With the diflfbrent 
scenes that occur in this castle, during 
the day these captives spend there, 
the whole of the'2d volume is filled— 
and it is in this part of the book, per¬ 
haps, that the most striking delinea¬ 
tion of the spirit of those tumultuous 
times is to be found. 

While her father is in peril of rsw^t 
and tire unless he consents to pur<?I 
his freedom by giving up^almosl 
wliole of his wealth, the heal 
Jewess ivS threatened with a fate net' 
less dark nor less severe. The hi ^ ^ 
and m^estic spirit of the danriset, 
expressed in the style of her beauty 
and demeanour, forms the very charm 
that has fascinated and subdued the 
roud-souled Templar Bois-Guilbert; 
ut he little suspects what a bar¬ 
rier the very element of kis cap¬ 
tivation- is about to oppose against 
the fulfilment of his guilty wishes. 
An old Saxon hag, the worn-out 
harlot of Fronte-de-Boeuf, is dis¬ 
placed from her apartment at the sum¬ 
mit of one of the towers of the castle to 
make room for Rebecca—and it is here 
that she receives the first visit of her 
lover. “ He woos her as the lion woos 
his bride/' 

The prisoner trembled, however, and 
changed colour, when a step was heard on 
thestrir, and the door of the, turret diam* 
ber slowly opened, and a tall man, dressed 
as one of those banditti to whom they owed 
their misfortune, slowly entered, and secured 
the door behind him ; hU cap, pulled down 
upon hh brows, concealed the upper part of 
his face, and he held his mantle in such a 
manner as to muffle the rest. In this guise, 
as if prepared for the execution of some deed 
at the thought of which he was himself a- 
ahamed, he stood before the affrighted pri¬ 
soner;, yet, ruffiaU as his dress bespoke him, 
he seemed at a loss to express what purpose 
had brought him thither, so that Rebecca, 
making an effort upon herself, had’tim^ to 
anticipi^ hjs explanation. She had already 
unda^^ two cosily bracelets and a collar, 
which ahe hastened to proffer to the suppos< 
ed oufiaw, concluding naturally that to gra¬ 
tify bis avarice was to bespeak his favour. 

* Take these,’ she said, ‘ good friend, 


and for God’s enkc be merciful to me and 
to my aged father t These ornaments arc 
of value, yet are they .triffing to what he 
would bestow to obtain our ‘dismissal from 
this castle, free and uninjured/ 

“ ‘ Fair flower of Palestine,’ replied 
the outlaw, * these pearls are orient, but 
they yield in whiteness to your teeth; the 
diamonds are brilliant,- but'‘they cannot 
maid), your eyes; and ever since I have 
taken up this wild trade, 1 have made a vow 
to prefer beauty to wealth.* 

** • Do not do yourself such Tvrong,’ said 
Rebecca; * take .ransom and have mercy ! 
Gold will purchase you pleasure.—to mis¬ 
use us, could only bring tnee remorse. My 
father will willingly satiate thy utmost 
wishes; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou 
niay’st purchase with our spoils thy restora¬ 
tion to civil society—may’st obtain pardon 
for past errors, and be placed beyond the 
Jbee«^ty of committing more.’ 

It is well spoken,’ replied the outlaw 
™™^j»nch, finding it difficult probably to 
in Saxon a conversation w'liich Re- 
had opened in that language ; * but 
knW, bright lily of the vale of Racca I 
that thy father is already in the hands of a 
powerful alchemist, who knows how to con¬ 
vert into gold and sliver even the ruhty bars 
of a dungeon grate. The venerable Isaac 
is subjected to an alembic, which will di¬ 
stil from him all he holds dear, without any 
assistance from my requests or tliy entreaty. 
Thy ransom must be paid by love and 
beauty, end in no other coin will I accept 
it.’ 

“ * Thou art no outlaw,’ said Rebecca, 
in the same language in whicli he addressed 
her; * no outlaw had refused such offers. 
No outlaw in this land uses the dialect in 
which thou has spoken. Thou art no out¬ 
law, but a Norman—a Norman, noble per¬ 
haps in birth—O be so in thy actions, and 
cast off * 1^11 fearful masque of outrage anti 
violence/^ 

“ ‘ And thou, who canst guej^s so truly, 
said Brian de fiois-Guilbert, dnrpping the 
mantle from his face, * art no truedaugh^ 
ter of Israel, but in nil, save youth and 
beauty, a very witch of findor. I am not 
an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And 
1 am one who will be more prompt to haTig 
thy neck and arms with pearls and dia- 
nionds, which so well become them, than to 
deprive thee of tliose ornaments.* 

“ * What would’st thou have of me/ 
said Rebecca, ‘ if not my wealth ?—We can 
have nought in common between us—you 
are a Christian—1 am a Jewess—Our union 
v/ere contrary to the laws, alike of the 
church, and tlie synagogue/ 

“ ‘ It were so indeed,* replied the Temp¬ 
lar, laughing; ‘ wed with a «Tcwcss ? 
pardirur !—Not if she were the queen of 
Sheba. And know, besides, sweet daugh¬ 
ter of Zion, that were Uie most Christian 
king to offer me liis most Christian daugh¬ 
ter, with Rangucdoc for a dowry, I could not 
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wed her. It is against ray vow to love any 
maiden, otherwise than par amours^ as I 
will love thee. I am a Templar. Behold 
the cross of my holy order.’ 

“ ‘ Darest thou appeal to it,’ said Re¬ 
becca, ‘ oil an occasion like the present.* 

*“ ‘ And if 1 do so,’ said the Templar, 

• it concerns not thee, who art no believer 
in the blessed sign of our salvation.’ ^ 

I believe as my fathers taught,’* said 
Rebecca \ and may God forgive^ my belief 
if erroneous ! But you, Sir Knight, what 
is vow/"#, when you appe^ witliout scruple 
to^hat which you deem most holy, even 
while you afe about to transgress the most 
solemn of your vows as a knight, and as a 
man of religion ?* 

“ ♦ It is gravely and well preached, 0 
daughter of Sirach!’ answered the Temp¬ 
lar I ‘ but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy narrow 
Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our 
high privilege. Marringc were an endur¬ 
ing crime on the part of a 'I'emplar; but | 
what lesser folly I may practise, I shall ' 
speedily be absolved from at the next Pre- 
ceptory of our Order, biot the wisest of 
monarchs, not his father, whose examples 
you must needs allow are weighty, claimed 
wider privileges than we poor soldiers of the 
'J'cmplc of Zion have won by our zeal in its 
defence. The protectors of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple may claim, licence by the example of 
Solomon.’ 

“ * If thou rcadest the Scripture,’ said 
the Jewfcss, " and the lives of the saints, 
only to justify thine own license and profti- 
gucy, thy crime is like that of him who ex¬ 
tracts poison from the most healthful and 
neccssfiry he|bs.’ 

The eyes of the Templar flashed lire at 
this reproof—“ ‘ Hearken,* he said, ‘ Re¬ 
becca ; I have hitherto spoke mildly to 
thee, but now my language shall be that of 
a conqueror. Thou art tlie captive of my 
bow and spear- aibject to my will by the 
laws of all nations, nor will I abate an inch 
of my right, or abstain from taking by vio¬ 
lence what thou refusest to entreaty or 
necessity.' 

“ * Stand back,’ said Rebecca—‘ stand 
back, and hear me ere thou ofFerest to com¬ 
mit a sin so deadly! My strength thou 
inay’st indeed overpower, for God made 
-women weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s gencro^ty. But 1 will proclaim thy 
villany. Templar, from one end of Europe 
to the other. I will owe to the superstition 
of thy brethren what their' compassion 
might refuse me. Each I’reccptory—each 
Ciiapter of tliy Order, shall learn, that, like 
a heretic, thou h:isL sinned with a Jewess. 
Those who tremble not at thy crime, will 
hold thefe accursed for having so far dishon¬ 
oured the cross thou weareat, os to follow a 

daugliter of my people.’ 

“ ‘ Thou art keen-witted, Jewess, re¬ 
plied the Templar, well aware of the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the ruks of his 
Ordet condemned, in the most positive man¬ 


ner, and under high penalties, such intrigues 
as he now prosecuted, and that, in some in¬ 
stances, even degradation had followed upon 
it—* thou art sharp-witted,’ he said, * but 
loud must be thy voice of complaint, if it 
is heard beyond the iron walls of this castle 
within these, murmurs, laments, appeals 
to justice, and screams for help, die alike 
silent away. One tiling only can save thee, 
Rebecca. Submit to thy fate—embrace our 
religion, and thou shaft go forth in such 
state, tliat many a Norman lady shall yield 
as well in pomp ns in beauty to the favou¬ 
rite -of the best lance among the defenders of 
the Temple.* 

* Submit to my fate !’ said Rebecca— 

* and sacred Heaven Uto what fate em¬ 
brace thy religion I and what religion can it 
be that nurbours such a villain ?—the 
best lance of tlicTeinphirs!—craven Knight 1 
—forsworn Rriest! I spit at thee, and I 
defy thee. The God of Abraham’s promise 

« di opened an escape toliis daughter—even 
im this abyss of infamy.’ 

“ As she spoke, she threw open the latticed 
window which led to the bartizan, and in an 
instant after, stood on the very verge of the 
parapet, with not the slightest screen be¬ 
tween her and the tremendous depth below- 
I'nprepared for such a desperate effort, for 
she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, 
Bois-Guilbert had neither time to intercept 
nor to stop her. As he oflered to advance, 
she exclaimed, * Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar, or at thy choice advance !— 
one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from 
the precipice; my body sliall be crushed out 
of the very form of humanity upon the 
stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the 
victim of tliy brutality.’ 

** As she spoke this, she clasped her 
hands and extended them towards Heaven, 
as if imploring*- mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. The Templar hesi¬ 
tated, and a resolution which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his 
.admiration of her fortitude. * Come down,* 
he said, * rash girl!—I swear by earth, and 
sea, and sky, i 4vill offer thee no offence.’ 

* I wiU not trust thee. Templar,’ said 
Rebecca; * thou hast taught me better how 
to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The 
next Preceptory would grant thee absolution 
for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
naught but the honour or the dishonour of 
a miserable Jewish maiden.* 

“ * You do me injusth'c,’ said the Tem¬ 
plar ; ‘ I swear to you by the name which 
I bear—by the cros.'s on my bosona-—by the 
sword on my side—by the ancient crest of 
my fathers do I swear, 1 will do thee no in¬ 
jury whatsoever. If not for thyself, yet fur 
thy father’s sake forbear. I will be his 
friend, and in this castle he will need a 
powerful one.* 

•* * Alas!’ said Rebecca, * I know it but 
loo well—dare I trust thee ^ 

** * May my arms be reversed, and my 
name dishonoured,’ said Brian de Bois 
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Guilbert, ^ if tliou slialt havd reason to com¬ 
plain of me { Many a law,' many a com¬ 
mandment have I broken, but my word 
never.’ 


“ ‘ I will then trust thee/ said Rebecca, 
* thus fkr/ and she descended from the vei^e 
of the battlement, hut remained standing 
close by one of the embrasures, or maM* 
collfiSt as they were then called, ‘ Here/ 
she said, * I take my stand. Remain where 
thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to dimi¬ 
nish by one step the distance now between 
us, thou slialr see that the Jewish maiden 
will rather trust her soul with God, than her 
honour to the Templar.’ 

“ While Rebecca spoke thus, her high 
tfmd firm resolve, which corresponded so well 
with the ejfpressive beauty of her. counte¬ 
nance, gave to her looks, and manner, 
a dignity that iseemed more than morthl. 
Her glance quailed not, her cheek blanched 
not, for tlie fear of a fate so instant and 
horrible i on the contrary, the thought 
she had her fate at her command, and 
escape at will from infamy to death, gave 
a yet deeper colour of carnation to her com¬ 
pletion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her 
eye. Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high- 
spirited, thought he had never beheld beauty 
so animated and so commanding. 

“ ‘ Let there b^peace between us, Re¬ 
becca/ he said. 

“ * Peace, if thou wilt/ answered Rebec¬ 
ca—‘ Peace—but with this space between.’ 

“ * Thou need’st no longer fear me,’ said 
Bois-Gtiilbert. 

“ ‘ I fear thee not,’ replied she ‘ thanks 
to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, 
that nought could fall from it and live-» 
thanks to him, and to the God of Israel !— 
I fear thee noU’ ” 


We can with difficulty iniaginef any 
thing finer than the mixture of nor¬ 
thern and oriental sublimities in the 
high-wrought passions of the persons 
of this scene; and yet of both there 
are still more striking; specimens be¬ 
hind. In the mean time, however, 
the author has collecteil a formidable, 
though at first a des^rised force, for 
the rescue of Rebecca, of Cedric, and 
his other captives. The Saxon pea¬ 
santry of tne neighbourhood have 
troopetl together in aid of tlieir Frank¬ 
lin—the outlaws of the forest have 
joined them, eager tq have an oppor¬ 
tunity of rei?^rtging their many quar- - 
rels againsl^p^t-de-Boeuf and those 
Xormim , irg^essors, whose tyranny 
has In most instances, the cause 
of bauisliing them from the bounds of 
society—a bold, a skilful, and withal 
A generous band, having at their head 
mA dauntless hero of the Greenwood, 
in due time turns out to be no 
^ a man than Robin Hood. This 


array of archers and ill-armed pea¬ 
sants, however, would have been of 
little avaU against the proud Norman 
castle of Front-de-Bojuf, had they 
not . been fortunate enough to secure 
the assistance and guidance of one well 
skilled in every variety of military en¬ 
terprise. Tliis is the knight of the 
Fetterlock, or, in other words. King 
Richard himself, who, in passing 
through the ffircst, has already formed 
an acquaintance with some of the 
Merrymen of Robin Hood, apd who has 
come, a willing ally, to assist, by his 
personal conduct and prowess, in the 
deliverance of Ivanhoe, and his otlier 
captive subjects, from the hands of a 
set of lawless ruffians, whose hostility 
to his own just sway has been not less 
than their cruelty towards the Saxons 
of his kingdom. The description of 
the siege of the castle by these forces, 
forms another most vivid and splendid 
piece of painting, in every line of 
which it is easy to recognise the fiery 
touch of the Poet of Marmion. After 
many unsuccessful attacks, the outer 
court of the castle is at last gained by 
the strength of the single arm of the 
king, who beats the postern-gate into 
fragments with his far-famed battle- 
axe. ThegiantFront-de-Bojuf, receives 
from his hand a wound which entire¬ 
ly disables him from continuing in 
arras—The Templar, Bois-Guilbert, is 
laid prostrate by the same force; but 
being desired to ask his life or pe¬ 
rish, he refuBes to make any submis¬ 
sion to an unknown enemy. Richard 
whispers a word in the Timplar*£ ear, 
which immediately produces the most 
submissive and rcvcient demeanour on 
his part. The monarch knows Brian 
well—he desires him to fiy from Eng¬ 
lish ground, and be thankful for un¬ 
merited mercy. The Teinj lar files— 
but the thouglits of Rebecca are still 
uppemiost in his mind, and he con¬ 
trives, in the midst of the tumult, to 
place her on his saddle bTcte him ere 
he takes his depaiture. 

Front-de-Boeuf, meantime, is ex¬ 
tended on his helpless couch in the 
imiin tower or keep of the castle—tlie 
only part of the fortress which lias not 
fallen into the hands of the assailants. 
A.terrible end is reserved foi* this furo- 
pous and blood-stained noble, The 
castle he posf'e%fres, as may he gathered 
from its name (I'orquillslone), is not 
one of Norman foundation, bilt the 
hereditary mansion of a ISaxon noble, 
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which had ^len aft^r the battle of 
Fiastings, into the hands of this ba¬ 
ron's father. Torquill aiid all bis sons 
were slain, it appears, in defence of 
the castle ; and the only one of the fa¬ 
mily tliat survived, was a beautiful 
daughter of tiie Saxon lord, reserved 
by the victor for the purposes of his 
own violent and merciless gratifica¬ 
tions. Dark hints are dropt of yet 
darker deeds that have stained thecastlc 
while this unhappy woman has remain¬ 
ed with its two successive masters—of 
murder and of worse than murder— 
but they are wily hints even in the 
Romance. The Saxon harlot, how¬ 
ever, is now old and neglected, and she 
seizes the opportunity of this time of 
terror, to avenge, by one terrible blow, 
the whole of her life of injuries on the 
head of the fierce and heartless tyrant, 
who has been guilty towards her of 
every thing that can make woman 
hate man. 

In his agony, the Baron has been 
crying aloud, that he fain would pray 
but dare not 

* Lives Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,’ said 
a broken and shrill voice close by his bed¬ 
side, ^ to say there is that wbidi he dares 
not!' 

< The evil conscience, and the shaken 
ner\'es of Front-de-Bcsuf, heard, in this 
strange interruption his soliloquy, the 
voice of one of those demons, who, as the 
superstition of the times believed, beset the 
beds of dyingmen, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the' meditations wiiich 
concerned their eternal welfare. He shud¬ 
dered, and drew himself together; but, in¬ 
stantly summoning uphU wonted resoludon, 
he exclaimed, * >Vho is there!—what art 
thou, that darest to echo my words in a 
tone like that of the night-raven ?—Come 
before my couch, that I may see thee.’ 

* I am thine evil angel, Reginald 
Front*de-Bceuf,* replied the voice. 

“ Let me behold thee then in thy bodily 
shape, if thou be’est indeed a fiend, replied 
the dying knight; * think not that 1 will 
blench from thee 1—By the eternal dun¬ 
geon, could I but grapple with these horrors 
that hover round me, as I have done with 
mortal dangers, heaven nor hell should say 
tliat 1 shrunk from the conflict !* 

“ ‘ Think on thy sins, Reginald Front- 
de-Bceuf—on rebellion, on rapme, on mur¬ 
der!—Who stirred up the licenUou? .lohn 
to war against his grey-headed fatner— 
against his generous brother ?* 

** ‘ Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,’ re¬ 
plied Front-de-Bocuf, ‘ thou liest in thy 
throat!—Not I stirred John to rebellion— 
not I alone—there were fifty knights and 
barons, the flower of the midland coun* 
ites—^better men never laid lance in xesW« 
Tor. VI. 
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fifty ?—False fiend, I defy thee! Depart, 
and haunt my couch no more—let me die 
in .peace if thou be mortal—thou be ^ 
demon, thy time is not yet come.* 

** ‘ In peace thou ^alt xot die,’ re- 
j^ted the voice; ‘ even in death shalt thou 
think on thy murders—on the groans whidi 
this castle has echoed—on the blood that is 
ingrained in its floors F 

‘ Thou canst not shake me by thy petty 
malice,* answered Fiont-de-Bceuf with a 
hastly and constrained laugh. * The infi- 
el Jew—it was merit with heaven to deal 
widi him as 1 did, else wherefore are men 
canonized who dip their hands in the blood 
of Saracens ?—'Dne Saxon porkers, whom 1 
have slain, they were the foes of my coun¬ 
try, and of my lineage, and of my li^ 
lord—Ho 1 ho i thou see’st there is no cre¬ 
vice in my coat of plate—Art thou fled ?— 
art thou imenced F* 

^ ‘ No, foul parricidereplied the voice: 

^ think of thy father!—^think of his death ! 
—think of his banquet-room, flooded with 
his gore, and by the hand of a son !’ 

** ‘ Ha!’ answered the Baron, 4 ^fter a 
lon^ pause, ‘ and thou knowest that, thou 
tai mdeed the author of evil, and as onif 
niscient as the monks call thee !—That se¬ 
cret X deemed locked in my own breast, and 
in that of one beside—the temptress, the 
partaker of my guilu—Go, leave me, fiend! 
and seek the Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone 
could tell thee what she and I alone witness¬ 
ed—Go, I say, to her, who washed the 
wounds, and straighted the corpse, and gave 
to the slain man the outward show of one 
parted in time and in the course of nature— 
Go to her—she was my temptress, the foul 
provoker, the more mul rewarder of the 
deed—let her, as wdl as I, taste of the tor¬ 
tures which anticipate hell !* 

“ ‘ She already tastes them,’ said Ul¬ 
rica, stepping before the couch of Front-de- 
Boe^ ; ‘ she hath long drunken of this cup, 
and its bitterness is sweetened to see that 
thou dost partake it—Grind not thy teeth, 
Front-de-Boeuf—roll not thine eyes—K^ench 
not thy hand, nor shake it at me with that 
gesture of menace !—The hand which, like 
riiat of thy renowned ancestor who gained 
thy name, could have bfoken with one stroke 
the skull of a mountain-bull, is now im- 
nerved and powerless as mine own F’ 

** ‘ Vile murderous hag !* replied Front- 
de-Bceuf, ‘ detestable kre^-owl! is itthen 
thou.who art come to exult over the ruins 
thou hast asristed to lay low ?’ 

“ * Ay, Regmald Front-de-Bauf/ m* 
swelled she, * it is Ulrica! it is the dau^- 
ter of the murdered TorquU Wolfganger T— 
it is the sister of his slaughtered sons! it is 
she who demands of thee, and of thy fa* 
ther’s house, ikther and lundred, name and 
fame—all that she has lost by the name of 
Front-de-Boeuf!—Think of my wrongs, 
Ftont-de-Bonif, and answer me if I sp^ 
not truth. Thou has been my evil a^. 
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and I will thiiie—1 will dog theo till the 
verjr instant of dissolution.' 

•* * Detestable fury !’ answered Front-de- 
Bceuf, ‘ that moment shalt thou never wit¬ 
ness-—Ho ! Giles, Clement, and Eustace I 
Saint Maur and Stq}hen! seize this damned 
witch, and hurl her from the battlements 
headlong—sheha8|wtrayedus to the Saxon. 
—Ho! Saint MatiP! Clement 1 false-heart¬ 
ed knaves, where tarry ye ?' 

“ ‘ CaU on diem again, valiant Baron,' 
laid the hag, with a smile of grisly mockery; 
* summon thy vassals around thee, doom 
them that loiter to tlie scourge and the dun¬ 
geon—But know, mighty cliief,' she con¬ 
tinued, suddenly changing her tone, ‘ thou 
shalt have neitlier answer, nor aid,nor obedi¬ 
ence at their hands.—Listen to these horrid 
sounds,' for the din of the recommenced 
assault and defence now rung fearfully loud 
from the battlements of the castle; ^ m that 
war-cry is tlie downfall of thy house—The 
blood-cenicnted fabric of Front-de-BccuTs 
power totters to the foundation, and before 
the foes he most despised !—The Saxon, 
Reginald I—the scorned Saxon assails thy 
walls !—Why liest thou here, like a worn- 
out hind, when 'the Saxon storms thy place 
of strength ?’ 

“ ‘ &ds and fiends I’ exclaimed the 
wounded knight; “ O for one moment’s 
strength, to drag myself to the melley, and 
perish as becomes my name 1* 

“ ‘ Think not of it, valiant warrior!’ re¬ 
plied she; * thou shalt die no soldier's dead), 
but perish like the fox in his den, when the 
peasants have set fire to the cover around it’ 
* Hateful bag! thou liest,* exclaimed 
Front-de-Bcpuf; ‘ my followers bear them 
bravely—my walls are strong and high—my 
comrades in arms fear not a whole host of 
Saxons, were they headed by Hengist and 
Korsa !—The war-ery of the Templar and 
of the Free Companions rises high over the 
conflict! And by mine honour,, when we 
kindle ^he blazing beacon, for joy of our 
defence, it shall consume th^, l^dy and 
bones; and I shall live to hear tliou ’art 
gone from earthly fires to those of that hell, 
whicli never sent forth an incarnate fiend 
more utterly diabolical!' 

‘ Hold tliy belief,* replied Ulrica,' till 
the proof reach thee—But, no !’ she said, 
interrupting hers^ ' thou shalt know, even 
now, the w'hich all thy power, 

strength, and courage is unable to avoid, 
though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand.—Markest thou the smouldering and 
suffocating vapour which already ^dies in 
sable folds through the chamber ?—Didst 
thou think it was but the darkening of *thy 
bursting eyes—the difficulty of thy cumber¬ 
ed bieathing^^^o! Front-de-B(euf, there 
is anotliec^^u^i—Rememberest thou the 

that is stored beneath these 

W^woman!’ he exclaimed witli fuiy, 

* tHou hast not set fire to it ?—By heaven 
thou hast, and the castle U in flames V 

** * They are fast rising at least/ said 


Ulrica, with frightful composure; * and a 
signal shall soon wave to warn the besiegers 
to press hard upon those who would extin¬ 
guish them—Farewell, Front-de-Boeuf !— 
May Mista, Skogula, and Zemebock, gods 
of the ancient Saxons—fiends, as the pridta 
now call them—supply the place of com¬ 
forters at your dying bed, which Ulrica now 
relinquiyhes*!—But know, if it will give thee 
coOl^rt to know it, that Ulrica is bound to 
the same dark coast with thyself, the com¬ 
panion of thy punishment as the companion 
of thy guilt—And now, parricide, farewell 
for ever!—May each stone of this vaulted 
roof find a tongue to echo that title into 
thine ear!' 

** So saying, she left the apartment; and 
Front-de-Bcem could hear the crash of the 
ponderous key as she locked and double- 
locked tlie door behind her, thus cutting off 
the most slender chance of escape. In the 
extremity of agony he shouted upon his 
servants and allies—^ Stephen and Maur ! 
—Clement and Giles 2—1 burn here unaid¬ 
ed !—To the rescue—to the rescue, brave 
Bois-Gilbert, valiant De Bracy—it is Front- 
de-B(euf who calls !—It is your master, ye 
traitor squires !—Your ally—your broilier 
in anus, ye perjured and faithless knights ! 
—all the curses due to traitors i»pon your 
recreant heads, do you abandon me to pcn&h 
tlujs miserably !—They hear me not—they 
cannot bear me—my voice is l(>.st in thedin of 
battle.—The smoke rolls diickcr and thicker 
—tlic fire has caught upon tlie floor below— 
O for one draught of the air ot heaven, were 
it to be purchased by instant annihilation 2* 
And in tlie mad phrenzy of despair the 
wretch now shouted witli the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered carets on him self, on 
mankind, and on Heaven itself .—* The red 
fire flaslies through the thick smoke !* he 
exclaimed; ' Tlie demon marches against 
me under the banner of his own element— 
Foul spirit, avoid I—I go not with thee 
without my comrades—all, all are thine, 
that garrison, these walls—Thinkest thou, 
Front-dc-Bcruf will be singled out to go 
alone ?—No—the infidel Templar—the B- 
centious De Bracy—Ulrica, the foul mur- 
thering strumpet—the men who aided niy 
enterprizes—the dog Saxons and accursed 
Jews, who arc my prisoners—all, all shall 
attend me—a goodly fellowship as ever todt 
the downward road—Ha, ha, ha !’ and he 
laughed in his frenzy till the vaulted root 
rni^ again. ‘ Who laughed there I’ ex¬ 
claimed Front-de-Bceuf, in altered mood, 
for the noise of the conflict did not prevent 
the echoes of his own frenzied laughter from 
returning upon his ear—‘ Who laughed 
there ?—Ulrica, wasitihou?—Speak, witch, 
and I forgive thee—for, only thou or the 
fiend of hell himself could have laughed at 
such a moment . Avaunt—avaunt 

“ But it were impious to trace any far¬ 
ther the picture of the blasphemer and par¬ 
ricide’s deatli-bed.” 

While such are the sufiTcnngs of 
Frobt-de-Boeuf in the interior of the 
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keep; Ulrica nas cliint»ed to the battle¬ 
ment; there; on its summit; to await; in 
a wild triumphant bitterness of spirit; 
the issue of her* deed. “ Her long 
dishevelled grey hair flies back from 
her uncovered head; and the ine¬ 
briating delight of gratified vengeance 
contends in her eyes with the fire of 
insanity;" and she sings a nortl^ern 
hymn of death and slaughter;, than 
which nothing in > the whole relics of 
Norse IMinstrelsy is more terrific. It 
is perhaps in this point of the author's 
representation, tl»at the enmity be¬ 
tween the Saxon and Norman race, is 
set forth with the highest eflect of 
tragical dignity. This is the last 
stanza of the hymn. 

** All must perish ! 

The sword dcaveth the helmet; 

The strong armour is pierc^ by the lance; 
Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 
Engines break down the fences of the battle. 
All must perish! 

The race of Hengist is gone— 

The name of Horsa is no more ! 

Shrink not then from ycur doom, sons of 
the sword'! 

l.et your blades drink blood like wine; 
Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter. 

By tile light of the blazing halls! 

Strong be your swords while your blood is 
warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear. 

For vengeance hath but an hour ; 

Strong hate itself shall expire ! 

1 also must perish. 

The towering flames had now surmount* 
ed every obstruction and rose tp the even¬ 
ing skies one huge and burning beacon, 
seen far and wide through the adjacent 
country. Tower after tower crashed down, 
with blazing roof and rafter; and the com¬ 
batants were driven from tlie court*yard. 
The vanquished, of whom.veiy few re¬ 
mained, scattered and escaped into the 
neighbouring wood. The victors, assem¬ 
bling in large bands, gazed with wonder, 
not unmLxeil with fear, upon the flames, in 
which their own ranks and arms glanced 
dusky red. I'hc maniac figure of the Sax¬ 
on Ulrica was for a long time visible on 
the lofty stand she had chosen, tossing her 
arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 
reigned empress of the conflagration which 
she luwl raised. At length, with a terrific 
crash, the whole turret gave way, and she 
perished in the flames which had consumed 
her tyrant. An awful pause of horror si¬ 
lenced each murmur of the armed specta¬ 
tors, who, for the space of several minutes, 
stirred not a finger, save to sign the cross.” 

But the interest of the tale, as we 
have said, is all with llebetca. Her 
fierce lover has lodged her safely in 
the Preceptory of Teniplestowe, and 
looke forward to the near fultilment of 
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his designs—when an unexpected in¬ 
strument of present protection from 
the guilty will of Bois-GuilWt is 
raised up for her in the presence of the 
grand-master of the Temidars, Lueas- 
de-Beautnanoir, who arrives from 
France to raise contributions for the 
war of Palestine, and^o reform abuses 
among the degenerate and luxurious 
brethren of his order. * Beaumanoir 
is a character drawn with great truth 
and skill, and admirably contrasted 
with those among whom he is called 
upon to raingle- 7 “grave, severe, bigot¬ 
ed, proud—d)ut sincere, earnest, de¬ 
vout, adhering in word and deed to 
the old. ascetic observances of the 
Temple, with a firm and sorrowful 
constancy, which produces a very pa¬ 
thetic effect. We wish we durst 
quote some of the descriptions of his 
person, or some part of his conversa¬ 
tions with his dissolute brethren ; but 
this is impossible. The circumstances 
of a young and beautiful female being 
lodged' in a house of the order, by a 
religious knight of such eminence as 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, appears to this 
old man to be a scandal of the deepest 
dye—and the Templar is preserved 
from instant punishment, only by the 
suggestion, easily listened to by his 
superstitious superior, that witchcraft 
had been exerted against his virtue as 
well as womanly beauty. Rebecca, in 
brief, is believed to be a sorceress, and 
the report of her medical skill adds 
much confirmation to the absurd be¬ 
lief She must be tried for her ima¬ 
ginary crime; and unless she can 
})rove her innocence, she must ^die the 
death of the faggot, in presence uf the 
relentless Beaumanoir., While, how¬ 
ever, she 16 yet standing before this 
merciless judge, a slip of paper is put 
into her hands—it comes from Bois- 
Guilbert—and in obedience to its sug¬ 
gestion, the damsel demands leave to 
defend her innocence within three days 
by a champion. It had been the in¬ 
tention of Bois-Guilbert himself to ap¬ 
pear in disguise, and act this part on 
the day of tj ial for Rebecca; but this 
plan is broken by the grand-master, 
who appoints Bois-Guilbert to be on 
that day the champion, not of Rebec¬ 
ca, but of the Temple—and the art¬ 
ful interference of some other brethren 
of the order prevents the fiery lover 
from being able to refuse this hateful 
part. 

At night, nevertheless, when the 
prectptory is still, the Templar gains 
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Mcest, through darhite&» and silchce^ 
to the cell of Rebecca—and one of the 
most touching scenes in the romance 
k interview which takes place be¬ 
tween them. Before he enters, the 
voice of the damsel is heard singing, 
in her aeditnde, a hymn of orient^ 
aitblanity, ansd also of female gen¬ 
tleness-—in Which the dignity of her 
old and chosen race is^ loftily and. 
noirnifully contrasted with the nre- 
kent forlorn condition of her kinared 
atik herself. The I'emfdor buvsts in 
and throws himself at feet^he is 
willing,, even now after all has 
jMssed, to sacrifice every thing for her 
sake, so shie bnt requite his loVe, 
and be willing to ^re the fate which 
he would wilfbllv render deg^ed. 

***I we^lrnetinese evils/ said Rebec- 
Sm a£taid to pc&voke the wild knight, yet 
equally determined neither to endure nis 
passion, nor even feign to endure it. * Be 
a man, be a Christian ! 1£ indeed thy faith 
recommends that mercy which rather your 
tongas ethan your actions pretend, save me 
IroQt this dreadful deaths without seakiag|a 
w^uHal which would change thy magn^i- 
suAy into base barter.’ 

* No, c^mset 1’ said the proxid Tern- 
^jklar, springing up, *■ thou shalt not thus 
unpose on me-^ 1 renounce present fame 
ana future ambition, X r^ounce it for thy 
sake, and we will escape in company. Lis¬ 
ten to me, Rebecca,’ he said, again soften¬ 
ing his tone; * England, Europe,—is not 
the world. Th»e are spheres in which we 
maw act, ample enough even for my am- 
femm. We wiU go to PalestmOi where 
ConradCft Afarauis of Montserrat, is my 
Riend—a friend free as mysdf Onm the do¬ 
ting scrimles which fetter our fVce-botn rea¬ 
son—rather With Saladin will we league 
ourselves, than endure the scorn df the bi¬ 
gots whom We contemn—I win form new 
pitths to greatnessi’ he continued, again tra¬ 
versing the room with hasty stipes—* Eu¬ 
rope shall hear the loud step of him she has 
dnven fmm her sons f—Not the millions 
whom her crusaders send to slaughter, can 
do so much to defend Palestine—not the 
aabres of the thousands and ten thousands 
of Saracens can heW their way so deep into 
that land B>r which nations are striving, as 
th4 strength and policy of me and those 
brediren, who, in despite of yonder old bi¬ 
got, win adhere to me in good ai^ eviL« 
Thou shalt be a queen, Rebecca—on Mount 
Carmel riiall we pHxdi the throne whkh my 
valour wUl. for you, uid I will ex- 
dwngci mrlippuesired batton a sceptre.” 

* 4 Rebecca ; * an empty 

die night, which, were it a waking 
affects me not—enough that tlie 
power which thou mightest acqolre, I will 
never shore; nor hold 1 so light of country 
^ xiitjfpboa$ faith, as to esteem him who is 
wMWpf to barter these tieS) and cast away 


die bonds of the Order of which he is a 
sworn member, in mder to gratify an un¬ 
ruly passion for the daughter or another 
peoj^c. Put^DOt a price on my deliverance, 
sir Knight—aell not a deed of generosity— 
protect the oppressedfor the sake of charity, 
and not fbr a selfish advantage—Go to the 
throhe of England, Richard will listen to 
my appeal &om the^ cruel men. 

Never, Rebecca,’ said the Templar,. 
fierOdy. ‘ If I renounce my Order, for 
thee wne wiR 1 renotmee ir—Ambition 
dttli remain mine, if diou refuse my love; 
1 will not be fooled on all hands.—Stoop 
my crest to Richard ?—ask a boon of that 
heart of pride ?—Never, Rebecca, will X 
place the Order, of the Temple at his fee 
in my person. 1 may forsake the Order, 
I never will degrade or betray it.* 

‘ “ • Now God be gracioitt to me,’ said 
Rebecca, * for the succour of man is well 
nigh hopeless V 

•“ It is indeed,’ said tlie Templar; ** for 
proud as thou art, thou has in me found 
diy match. If I enter the lists with my 
spear in rest, think not any human consi- 
d[eration shall prevent my putting forth my 
strength $ and think then upon tliine own 
fate—to die the dreadful deatli of the worst 
of criminals—to be consumed upon a blaz- 
*|ng pile—dispersed to tlie elements of which 
our strange forms are so mystically compo¬ 
sed—not a relique left of tliat graceful 
frame, from which we could say this lived 
and moved f—Rebecca, it is not in woman 
to sustain this prospeewthou wilt yield to 
my suit.’ 

** * Bois-Guilbert,’ answered the Jewess, 
* thou knowest not the heart of woman, 
or hast only conversed with those who are 
lost to her best fecUi^;s. I tell thee, proud 
Templar, that not in thy fiercest battles 
hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted 
courage, tlian has been shown by woman 
when calldd upon to suffer by afiectiun or 
duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nur¬ 
ture, naturally fearful of danger, and im¬ 
patient of pain—yet, when we enter those 
fktal lists, mou to fight and I to suffer, I 
feel the strong assurance within me, that 
my courage shall mouift higher than thine. 
FareweU--.X waste no more words on thee; 
the time that remains on eartli to the daugh¬ 
ter of Jacob roust be otherwise spent—^le 
must seek the Comforter, «who may hide 
his face frimi his people, but who ever 
opens bis ear to the cry of those who seek 
hmi in sincerity and in truth.* 

*• * We part then thus,* said the Tem¬ 
plar, after a short pause; * would to Hea¬ 
ven that we had never met, or that thou 
hadst been noble in birth, and Christian in 
faith I —Nay, by Heaven ! when I gaze on 
thee, and think when and how we are next 
to meet, 1 could even wish myself one of 
thine own degraded nation; my hand con¬ 
versant with in^U and shekels, instead of 
spear and shield; my head buitdown before 
each petty noble, and my look only terrible 
to the shivering and bankrupt debton—this 
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could I wish, B^ecca, tiD ht near to ehee in 
life, and to escape the fearful share Z must 
have in tbjr death.’ 

“ ‘ Thou has spoken the Jew,’ said He- 
becca^ * os the persecution of such as thou 
art has made him. Heaven in ire has driven 
him from his country; but indus^ has 
opened to him the only road to power and 
to influence, which oppression has left un* 
barred. Head the ancient iiLstory ol the 
people of God, and tell me, if those, by 
whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among 
tho^ nations, were then a people of misers 
and of usurers 1—And know, proud knight, 
we number names amongst us, to which 
your boasted northern nobility, is as the 
gourd compared with the cedar—-names that 
ascend far back to timse high times, when 
the Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat 
‘ between the cherubim; and which derive 
their splendour from no earthly prince, but 
from the awiul voice, which bade their fa¬ 
thers be nearest of die congregation to the 
vi»on—'Such were the princes of the house 
of Jacob.’ 

“ * Pebecca’s colour rose as she boasted 
the ancient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, with a sigh, * Such •ufcre the 
princes of Judah, now such no more!— 
Tlicy are trampled down like the shorn 
grass, and mixed with the mire of tlie ways. 
Yet are there those among them who shame 
not sucli high descent, c.nd of such shall be the 
daughter of Isaac the son of Adonikam I— 
Farewell!—I envy not thy blood-won-ho* 
nours—I envy not thy barbarous descent 
from northern heathens^I envy thee not 
thy faidi, which is ever in thy mouth, but 
never in thy heart nor in thy practice.’ 

There is a spell on me, by Heaven!’ 
said Bois-Guilbert. * 1 well nigh' think 
yon besotted skeleton sj)okc truth, and that 
the reluctance with which I part from thee, 
h&tli something in it more than is natural.— 
Fair creature T he said, approaching near 
her, but with great respect,—* so young, 
to beautiful, so fearless of death I and yet 
doomed to die, and with infamy and agony. 
Who would not weep for thee ? The tear, 
that has been a stranger to these eye-lids 
for twenty years, moistens them as 1 g&ze 
on thee. But it must be—nothing may now 
save thy life. Thou and I are but the blind 
instruments of some irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving 
before the storm, which are dashed against 
pach other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, 
and let us |iart, at least, as friends part, i 
have assailed thy resolution in vain, and 
mine own is fixed as die adamantine tlecrees 
of fate.” 

“ ‘ Thus,’ said Kebecca, ‘ do men throw 
on fate die issue of dieir own wild passions. 
But I do fergi*e thee, Bois-Guilbe/t, though 
the author of my early death. There are 
noble things which cross over thy powerful 
mind; but it is die garden of the sluggard, 
and the weeds have rushed up, and con¬ 
spired to choak die fair and wholesome blos¬ 
som.’ 


Qfie 

< Yet,’ said the Templar, • I am, Be- 
becea, as thou hast spoken me, 
untamed—and proud, that, amidst a sho^ of 
empty fools and crafty bigots, 1 have retain¬ 
ed the pre-eminent fortitude that places me 
above them. I have been a child of battle^ 
from my youth upward; high in my views, 
steady and inflexible in purstii^ them. 
Such must I remaiil#-proud, mHexible, 
and unchanging; and of this the world 
shall have proof. But thou forgivest me, 
licbecca ?’ 

‘ Afi freely as ever victim forgave her 
execudoner.’ 

“ ‘ Farewell, then,’ said the Templar, 
and left the apartment* 

The appointed (fey arrives, and no 
succour has yet been heard of for the 
beautiful Jewess. The lists are pre- 

S ared for the combat, on whose issue 
er fate depends—but hour follows 
hour in silence: and the immense 
multitude assembled are at length con¬ 
vinced that no Christian knight has 
deemed the quarrel of an unbelieving 
maiden fit occasion for the exhibition 
of his valour. But Isaac, the old fa¬ 
ther of Rebecca, has had intelligence 
.of his daughter’s situation; and his 
endeavours to secure her a champion 
have not been unavailing. The sha¬ 
dow's are beginning to fall from west 
eastward, the signal that the time of 
tarrying was near its close. Rebecca, 
in this the hour of her extremity, 
folds her^nns, and looking up to¬ 
wards Heaven, seems to expect that 
aid from above wliicli she can scarce 
promise herself from man/’ Bois- 
Giiilbert approaches her, and whispers 
once nfore in her ear, that if she will 
spring on his courser behind him and 
fiy, all may yet be well; but the 
piaideii turns her from the Tempter, 
and prepares to die. At this moment 
the §ound of a horn is heard—a knight 
rides full speed into the lists, and de¬ 
mands to combat on the side of the 
Jewess. , 

“ * ITie Strang^ must first show/ said 
Malvoisin, ‘ that he is goixl Knight, and of 
honourable lineage. I'be Temple sendeth 
not forth her champions against nameless 
men.’ 

“ ‘ My name/ said the Knight, raising 
lus hehnet, * is- better known, my lineage 
more pure, Malvoisin, than tlifeo own. 1 
am Wiltrid of Ivanboe.* 

“ ‘ I will not fight with diec,’ said the 
Templar, in a changed and hollow voice. 
* Get thy wounds healed, purvey tliee a 
better horse, and it may be 1 will hold it 
worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
ko)'i&h spirit of bravado.’ 

“ * 11a I proud. Templar/ said Ivanhoe, 
* hast tkou forgotten that twice didst tliou 
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fall befbre this lance ? Hemember the lists 
at Aero— >Temember the Passage of Arms at 
Ashbj—remember thy proiul vaunt in the 
balla of Rotherwood, and the gage of your 
grid chain against my reliquary, that thou 
wbuldst do Iwttle -with Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
and recover the honour thou hadst lost! By 
that reliqpary, and the holy relique it con¬ 
tains, I will proclaiin thee. Templar, a 
coward in every court in Europe—in every 
Preceptory of thine Order—unless thou do 
battle without fartlict delay.* 

** Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance 
irresolutely towards Rebecca, and then ex¬ 
claim^, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, ^ Dog 
of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and prepare for 
the dcatli thou bast drawn upon thee V 
** * Docs the Grand Master allow me the 


combat ?* said Ivanhoe. 

“ ‘ I may not deny what you have chal¬ 
lenged,'* said the Grand Master, ‘ providing 
the maiden accepts thee as hex champion. 
Yet I would thou were in better plignt to 
do battle. An enemy of our Order hast 
thou ever been, yet would 1 have thee ho¬ 
nourably met wi^.* 

** < Thus—thus as I am, and nototherwise,* 


said Ivanhoe; ^ it is the judgment of God 
—to his keeping I commend himself.—Re<* 
becca,’ said he, riding up to the fatal chair, 
* doest thou accept of roe for thy champion ?*" 
“ ‘ I do,’ she said—* I do,’ fluttered by 
an emotioti which the fear of death had 


been unable to produce, * I do accept thee 
as the champion whom Heaven hath sent 
me. Yet, no—no—thy wounds are un¬ 
cured.—Meet not that proud man—why 
shouldst thou perish also it’ 

“ But Ivanhoe was already at his post, 
and had closed his visor, and assumed his 
lance. Bois-Giiilbert did the same; and 
his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, 
that his face, whicli had, notwithstanding 
the variety of emotions by which he had 
been totaled, continued during the whole 
morning of an ashy paleness, was now be¬ 
come suddenly very much flushed. 

“ The herald, then, seeing each cham¬ 
pion in his placQ, uplifted his voice, repeat¬ 
ing thrice —Faites vos devoirs^ freus^ 
valters. After the third cry, he withdrew 
to one side of tlie lists, and again proclaim¬ 
ed, that none, on peril of instant death, 
should dare, by word, cry, or action, to in¬ 
terfere with or disturb this fair Held of com¬ 


bat. The Grand Master, who held in his 
hand the gage of battle, Rebecca’s glove, 
now threw it into the lists, and pronounced 
the fatal signal words, Lalssez ujkr, 

“ The trumpets sounded, and the knights 
cJiarged. each other in full career. 'I'he 
wearied liorse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rid«r« Irent down, as all had ex¬ 
pected, before the well aimed lance and vi¬ 
gorous steed of die Templar. I'his issue of 
the combat all had expected ; but although 
the spear of Ivanhoe aid but, in comparison, 
^uch Uie shield of Bois-Guilbcxt, that 
to tlie astonuhment of ail who 
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beheld it, reeled in his saddle, .lost his 
stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Tvanlioe, extricating himself from his 
fallen horse, was soon on foot, hastening to 
mend his fortune with his sword; but his 
antagonist arose not. *Wilfrid, placing his 
foot on his breast, and the sword’s point to 
hb throat, commanded him to yield him, or 
die on die spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

* Slay him not. Sir Knight,’ cried the 
Grand Master, * unshriven and unabsolvid 
—kill not body and souL We allow him 
vanquished.’ 

“ He descended into the lists, and com¬ 
manded them to unhelm the conquered 
champion. His eyes were closed—the dark 
red flush was still on hb brow. As they 
looked on him in astonbhment, the eyes 
opened—but they were flxed and glazed. 
The flush passed from hb brow, and gave 
way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed 
'by tlic lance of his enemy, he had died a 
victim to the violence of hb own contend¬ 
ing passions. 

* Thb b indeed the judgment of CJod,’ 
said the Grand Master, looking upwards— 
‘ Fiat voluntas lua F ” 

Immediately after the death of Bois- 
Guilbert, King Richard arrives at 
the preceptory—for he too has heard 
of the danger of Rebecca, and 
believing Ivanhoe to be still disa¬ 
bled by his wounds, has conrfe hiin- 
aelf to reak a speur in her cause. 
Amidst the tumult of the royal ar¬ 
rival, and amidst the greater tu¬ 
mult of her own emotion.^, the maiden 
prays her father to remove hew—for 
she is afraid of many things—most of 
all, she is afraid that she might say 
too much were she to trust herself to 
speak with her deliverer. 

On his way to Templestowe, King 
Richard has been beset by a party of 
assassins—the instruments of liis bro¬ 
ther s meanness—^and has escaped from 
them chiefly by means'of Robin Hood 
and his archers, who hapj>cned to be 
near them in the wood. It is attend¬ 
ed by these outlaws as his body¬ 
guard, that Ca'ur de Lion re-assuiucs 
the state anil title of his birth-right; 
and one of his first acts is to reward 
his faitliful friend and follower, Ivan¬ 
hoe, by restoring him to the good 
graces of his father, and celebrating 
his marriage with the Lady Howena. 
But we Ginnot enter upon the inhior 
parts of the Romance—Tljfj eye of the 
reader still follow.^ Rebacca. 

“ It was upon the second morning after 
this happy bridal, that the J.a<ly Kowena 
was made acquainted by her hand-maid 
Elgitlia, that a damsel desired admisKiun to 

7 
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her presence^ and solicited that their parley 
might be without witness. Rowena won¬ 
dered, hesitated, became curious, and ended 
by commanding the damsel to be admitted, 
and herwittendants to withdraw. 

She entcrcMl—a noble and commanding 
figure, tile long white veil in which she was 
shrouded, overshadowing rather than con¬ 
cealing the elegance and majesty of her 
shape. Her demeanour was that of tesjfiect, 
umningled by the least shade eitlier of fear. 
Of of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena 
wait ever ready to acknowledge the claims, 
and attend to the feelings of others. She 
arose, and would have conducted the lovely 
stranger to a seat, but she looked at Klgi- 
tha, and again intiuiated a wish to dis¬ 
course with tbe Lady Rowena alone. lU- 
githa had no sooner retired with unwilling 
steps, than, to the surprise of tiie Lady of 
Ivanhoc, her fair .visitant kneeled on one 
knee, pressed lier hands to her forehead, 
and bending her head to the ground, in 
spite of Uowena's resistance, kissed the em¬ 
broidered hem of lier tunic. 

“ ‘ W^luit means this ? ’ said the sur¬ 
prised bride ; ‘ or why do you offer to me 
a deference so unusual ?’ 

*• • Recause to you. Lady of Ivanhoe,^ 
said Rebecca, rising up and resuming the 
usual (puct dignity of her manner, ‘ X may 
law^fully and without rebuke pay the 
debt ot gratitude which I owe to W ilfrid of 
Ivanhoc. 1 am—forgive the boldness wliicli 
has offered to you the homage of my coun¬ 
try—I am the unhappy Jewess, for whom 
your husband liazarded his life against ^uch 
tbarful odds in tlic tilt-yard of Temple- 
stowc.’ 

“ ‘ Damsel,^ said Rowena;. * Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoc on that day rendered back but in 
slight measure your unceasing charity to¬ 
wards him in his wounds and misfortunes. 
Speak, IS there aught remains in whicii he 
and I can serve thee r* 

* Nothing, sKiid Rebecca, calmly, ‘ un¬ 
less you will transmit to him uiy grateful 
farewell.’ 

“ ‘ You leave I'ingland, then,’ said Row- 
t-na, scarce recovering the suiprisc of tins 
extraordinary visit. 

“ ‘ I leave it, lady, ere this moon again 
changes. My father hath a brotiier high 
in favour with Mohammed Roabdil, King 
of Grenada—tliithcr we go, secure of peace 
and protection, for the payment of such 
ransom as the Moslem exact tioiu our peo¬ 
ple. 

‘‘ ‘ And are you not then as well pro¬ 
tected in England ?’ said Rebecca. ‘ My 
husband has favour with the King—ihc 
King himself is just and generous.’ 

“ ‘ Lady,* said Rebecca, ‘ I doubt it 
not—but the people of England are a tierce 
raoc, quarrelling ever with their neighbours 
or among themselves, and ready to plunge 
the sword into tlie bowels of each other. 
Such is no safe abode for the children of 
my people, Kphraim is an heaiLlesB 


dove—Issachar an over-laboureJ drudge, 
which stoops between two burthens. Not 
in a land of war and blood, surrounded 
by hostile neighbours, and distracted by 
internal factions, can Israel liope to rest 
during her wanderings.* 

• But you, maiden,* said Rowerta— 

‘ you surely can have nothing to fear. Slie 
who nursed the sick-bed 'of Ivanhoc,’ she 
continued, rising with enthusiasm—‘ she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where 
!;Saxon and Norman will contend who shall 
most do her honour.’ 

“ ‘ Thy speech is fair, lady,’ said Re¬ 
becca, ‘ and tliy purpose fairer ; but it may 
not be—there is a gulph betwixt us. Our 
breeding, our faith, aKkc foibid either to 
pass over it. Farewell—yet, e’er I go, in¬ 
dulge me one request. The bridal-veil 
hangs over tliy face; raise it, and let me 
see the features of which fame speaks so 
highly.’ 

‘ ^’hey are scarce worthy of being look¬ 
ed upon,* said Uow'ena; * but, expecting 
the same from my visitant, I remove the 
veil.’ 

“ She took it off accordingly, and partJy 
from the consciousness of beauty, partly from 
bashfiilness, she blushed s(» intensely, that 
cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were suf¬ 
fused with crimson. Rebecca blushed also, 
but it was a momentary feeling ; and, ntas- 
tered by higher emotions, past slowly from 
her features like the crimson cloud, which 
changes colour when the sun sinks bencatli 
the horizon. 

** ‘ Lady,’ slie said, “ tlie countenance 
you have deigned to shew me will lor^g 
dwell in my remembrance. There reigns 
in it gentleness an<l goodness ; and if a tinge 
of the world’s pride or vanities may mix 
with an expresaion so lovely, how may vre 
chide that whuh is of earth foi bcaiing some 
colour of itsorigiinil? Long, long will I 
remember your features, and bless God that 
J leave niy noble deliverer united with’ — . 

She stopped short—her eyes filled with 
tears. She hastily wiped them, and an¬ 
swered t« the anxious enquiries of Rowena 
—* 1 am well, lady—well. But my heart 
swells when I think of Torquilistoue and 
the lists of Templestowe—Farewell. One, 
the most trifling part of my duty, remains 
undischarged. Accept this ciiskct—startle 
not at its contents.’ 

“ Rowena opened the small silver-chased 
casket, and perceived a carcanct, or neck¬ 
lace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which 
were visibly of immense vahie. 

“ ‘ It is impossible,’ she said, tendering 
back the casket. “ I dare not accept a gift 
of such consequence.’ 

‘ Yet keep it, lady,’ returned Rebecca 
—‘ You have power, rank, command, in¬ 
fluence ; we have wealth, the source botli 
of our strengtji and weakness; the value of 
these toys, ten limes multiplied, would not 
influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little 
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Tstue—and to me, what I part with is of 
much less. Let me not diink you deem so 
wretchedly ill of my nation as your com- 
mons believe. Think ye tliat I prize these 
sparkling fragments of stone above my li¬ 
berty? or that my father values tliem in 
comparison to'the honour of his only child ? 
Accept them, lady—to me they are value¬ 
less. I will never wear jewels more.’ 

** * V<ni are tlien unhappy,* said Howena, 
struck with die manner in which Kebccca 
uttered tlie last words. * O, remain witli 
Ufr—the couns^ of hofy men will woan you 
from your unhappy law, and I will be a 
sister to you.' 

‘No, lady,’ answered Rebecca, the same 
calm melancholy reigning in her soft voice 
and beautiful features—‘ that may not be. 
I may not change the faith of my fathers 
like a garment unsuited to the chmate in 
which 1 seek to dwell, and unhappy, lady, 
I will not be. He, to whom 1 dedicate my 
fhture life, will be my comforter, if 1 do His 
will’ 

“ ‘ Have you then convents, to one of 
which you mean to retire ?’ asked Rowena. 

“ ‘ No, lady, said tlie Jewess; ‘ but 
anu^g our people, since the time of Abra¬ 
ham downward, have been women who 
have devoted tlieir thoughts to Heav^, 
and their actions to works of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, 
and relieving the distressed. Among tliese 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this to 
thy lord, should he enquire after the fate 
of her whose life he saved.’ 

There was an involuntary tremor in Re¬ 
becca's voice, and a tenderness of Mcent, 
which perhaps betrayed more than she 
would willingly have expressed. She has¬ 
tened to bid Rowena adieu. 

“ ‘ Farewell,’ she said. ‘ May He, who 
made both Jew and Christian, sliower down 
on you his choicest blessings I The bark 
that wafts us hence will be under weigh 
c^er we can reach the port.’ ” 

Such is the main threat! of the story 
df Ivanhoe. It is intermingled with 
many beautiful accompaninxents both 
of a serious and a ludicrous nature— 
woven with it and each other some¬ 
what after the wild pbantastic manner 
of Ariosto—all admirable in them¬ 
selves, but for the present forbidden 
ground to us. The style in which 
the adventures of so many different 
individuals are all brought down to¬ 
gether part pas^, may i^pear to many 
as a defect—for in these days all read¬ 
ers have femied a tete for having 
their feeStiigs excited in the strongest 
possible manner. And for this pur* 
poi^i it is necessary that their atten- 
pOtt and interest should throughout 
'"be directed and attached to one predo¬ 
minating hero. But the style we 
think has; in this instance, been 


ly chosen, for nothing could liave 
given the reader so powerfully the 
idea of a period full of bustle and tu¬ 
mult—wherein the interest depended 
so much upon collisions of external 
strength, and Uie disarray of conflict¬ 
ing passions. 

One word only before wc close, 
conveming the humorous parts of this 
novel, in which it will at once be seen 
—our author has followed a new mode 
of composition. Not being able, as in 
former instances, to paint from existing 
nature, and to delight the reader with 
a faithful delineation* of what was, in 
some measure, already known to him, 
he is obliged more frequently to resort 
to a play of fancy in his numorous 
dialogue, which generally flours in a 
truly jovial and free-hearted style, 
worthy of merry England. Nor is 
the flagon or the pasty on any oc¬ 
casion spared; for otherwise it would 
be difflcult to conceive how his stal¬ 
wart friars, archers, and other able- 
.bodied characters, couhl go through 
the fatigues ascribed to them, or sus¬ 
tain such a genial vein of plea¬ 
santness on all occasions — in the 
midst of the knocks and blows which 
are throughout the tale distributed on 
all hands, with an English fulness 
both as to quality and quantity. This 
mixture of cuffs and good cheer, so 
characteristic of the age, seems to have 
kept up their animal spirits, and ren¬ 
dered them fit to move lightly and 
happily in that stormy sphere of ac¬ 
tion where force was law. 

On the whole, we have no doubt 
this Romance will be in the highest 
degree populanhere, but still more so 
in England. Surely the hearts of our 
neighteurs will rejoice within them, 
when they And that their own ancient 
manners are about to be embalmed, as 
we have no doubt they will be in many 
succeeding novels by the same mas¬ 
terly hand, which has already confer¬ 
red services in that sort so inestimable 
upon us. 

As we hinted at the beginning of 
this paper, we should not be stjyprised 
to find the generality of readers disap¬ 
pointed a little at first; but their eyes 
will soon become accustomed to the 
new and beautiful light through whidi 
the face of Nature is now submitted 
to them, and confess that the great 
Magician has not diminished the 
power of his spell by extending his 
circle. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TUB JIISTOBIA MAJOR OF MATTHEW FAIIIS, MONK OF 

ST ALBANS. 

^ Continued from page 88.) 


A.D. lono. 

Character and Anecdotes of Malcolm. 

King of ocoitand. . 

• 

As we have made mention of king 
Malcolm, I shall take upon me to 
shew, in few words, with what tem¬ 
per and moderation he was gifted. 
Having learned from an intorraer that 
<me of his principal nobles had con¬ 
spired with the enemy for his death, 
he ordere<l the accuser to keep silence, 
and waited quietly till the coming of 
the traitor, who happened at the time 
to be absent. As soon as he appeared 
again at court, attended by a numer¬ 
ous retinue, to execute his treasonable 
purpose, the king issued orders to his 
huntsmen to be ready with their dogs 
Ijefore dawn, and, as soon as the morn¬ 
ing broke, he called all his nobles and 
retainers round him for the chase. 
When they reached a certain wide 
plain, surrounded b) a very thick wood 
like a girdle^ he kept the treacherous 
lord by his side, and, wdiile all the rest 
were eagerly pursuing the game, re¬ 
mained with him alone. Then, when 
no other person was in sight, the king 
stopped short, and looking back uiion 
the traitor, who was behind him, said, 
Lo ! here am 1 now, and thou-with 
me; wo arc alone—we arc equally 
armed and equally mounted; there is 
nobody that can bee or hear us, or 
bring assistance to cither of ns ; if, 
therefore, the courage be in thee, if 
thou be stout enough and bold enougl), 
perform that which thou hast propos¬ 
ed to do, execute for my enemies and 
tliy confederates that which thou liast 
promised. If it be thy mind to slay 
me, when canst thou do it more fairly 
—when more jirivately—when more 
manfully } Hast tiiou prepared poi¬ 
son } Leave that to women. Dost 
thou lie in wait for me in my bed ? 
That an adultress might do. Didst 
thou ordain to lie in ambush and at¬ 
tack me with the sword? No man 
doubts that this is rather the office of 
an assassin than of a soldier; Come 
on then ! body to body—act the part 
of a man and of a warrior, so that thy 
treason may at least be witliout base¬ 
ness, althoiigli it cannot be without 
Voi.. VI. 


perfidy.” When the knight heard 
these words, being struck us by a thun¬ 
derbolt, he hastily dismounted from 
his horse, and throwing aside his wea¬ 
pons, fell at the royal feet, with tears 
and trembling. Fear nothing,” said 
the king, “ for no evil will I do unto 
theeand thereupon, having requir¬ 
ed of him only a promise of future 
fealty, to be confirmed by oath, and 
proper pledges for the same, he re¬ 
turned with him, in good time, to their 
companions, and related to no man 
what liad been said or done betwixt 
them. 


Foundation of the Monasierij of St Oj- 
vnn at Timmouth in ]Vorthu?nher- 
land. 

About these days, Robert de Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland, being touch¬ 
ed with divine inspiration, and willing 
to restore the churcli of the blessed 
Oswin at Tinemouth, which was lately 
become desolate, and to establish there 
a society of monks for the service of 
God, and the aforesaid holy martyr, 
by the advice of his friends, addressed 
hirnself unto Paw/, abbot of St Albans, 
earnestly and devoutly entreating that 
he would deign to send thither some 
of his own fraternity, promising tliat 
he would abundantly supply them with 
whatsoever things arc necessary for 
food and raiment. The abbot was 
not ivanting, nn his part, to the prayer 
of this petition, but took order that 
certain of the monks of St Albans 
should proceed thither accordingly, 
whom, when the said earl had en¬ 
riched witli manors, advowsons, rents, 
fisheries, mills, and all manner of 
gootls, confirming to them the same 
things by his letters pnleni, fvec and 
exempt from all secular seivice, ho 
gave unto the aforesaid Paul, the ab¬ 
bot, and his successors, and to the 
church of the blessed Alban, the pro¬ 
tomartyr of England, the churcli of 
Tinemouth, with all its appurtenances, 
for his own salvation, and that of all 
his ancestors or successors, to he per¬ 
petually possessed by them, in such 
manner as that the abbots Albans, 
for the time being, with ^|!|fea(ivicc of 
the convent of the place aforesaid, 

2 M 
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might have free disposal of the priors dencc that it was no vain delusion 
and monks, both in constituting and which he had witnessed^ as well by 
in removing them, as might appear the marks of recent stripes, as by his 
expedient. death, which followed shortly afler. 


A. D. 1092. 

Vision of the Monks at Eulda, 

In. those days a pestilence sorely af* 
flicted the monastery of Fulda, by 
which, first the ablK)t, and afterwards 
many of the monks were slain; but 
the brethren who remained alive, be¬ 
took themselves to alms-giving and 
prayers, both for the souls of their de¬ 
ceased brethren, and for the health of 
the living. However, in process of 
time (as generally conies to pass) the 
devotion of the brethren began a little 
to fail, and the cellarer* ceased not to 
affirm that the funds of the abbey 
were not sufficient to maintain so great 
an expense. He also added, that it 
api>eared foolish that the dead should 
consume what was necessary towards 
the support of the living; wherefore, 
on a certain night, when the ceUorer 
had deferred a little his night's rest, 
on account of some necessary business, 
and at last, having completed Ins of- 
fiurs, was hastening to nis chamber; 
behold, as he pas^ the door of the 
chapter-house, he saw the abbot and 
all the brethren who had departed that 
year, sitting in the chapter-house, ac¬ 
cording to custom. . The cellarer, af¬ 
frighted at such a vision, began to fly, 
but at the abbot’s command he was 
seized by the brethren, and brought 
into the chapter-house. He was first 
reprove*! for the sin of avarice, and 
then severely beaten with scourges, 
after which the abbot said, with a stern 
countenance, It is too presumptuous 
in any one to seek after the profit to 
arise from the death of another, espe¬ 
cially as death is common to alland 
added, that it was an impious thing 
when a monk had passed all liis days 
in holy offices, that he should be de¬ 
prived/ after his death, of the neces¬ 
sary nourishment of a single year." 
He then said, Depart, for thou shalt 
soon die, and reform all the monks 
whom thy avarice has corrupted by 
thy example." The monk therefore 
went to hu c 9 nipanions, and gave evi- 


A.D, 1099. 

Marraiive of the Death of William 
Rufus^ and the Prodigies which a/- 
iended U, * 

In the year of our Lord 1100, William, 
king of England, surnamed the red," 
having kept with great pomp his 
Christmas at Gloucester, nis Easter 
at Chichester, and his Pentecost at 
London,—on the day after that of St 
Peter ad vincula, went into the new 
forest to hunt, when Walter Tyrrell, 
aiming at a stag, unintentionally smote 
the king with an arrow, who, pierced 
through the heart, fell without speak¬ 
ing a word, and thus ended a cruel life 
by a miserable death. Several prodigies 
also preceded his decease. For the 
same king, the day before this event, 
saw in a dream his own blood issue 
out as from the stroke of a lancet, the 
stream whereof spouted up to the 4iy, 
overshadowing the sun, and darken¬ 
ing the brightness of the firmament. 
As soon as he was awakened, he called 
on the Virgin Mary, and having a 
light brought, and forbidding those 
of his chamber to depart from him, 
he passed the rest of the niglit with¬ 
out sleep. But in the morning, when 
the day broke, a certain monk, a fo¬ 
reigner, who followed the royi court 
on the business of his church, related 
to Robert Fitzhamon (a man of in¬ 
fluence, and a familiar of the king’s) 
a wonderful and terrible vision which 
appeared to him the same night. For 
in his sleep he saw the king enter a 
certain church, and, with a haughty 
and insolent mien, as he was wont, 
look on the slanders by; then seizing 
a crucifix with his teeth, he began 
gnawing the arms and legs till he had 
almost destroyed them ; all which tlie 
crucifix endured for a time, but at last 
struck the king with its right foot, in¬ 
somuch that he fell backwards on the 
pavement—and he then beheld a flame 
issue from the mouth of the prostrate 
king, which extended itself so widely, 
that the cloud of smoke, like a great 


. • This was the appellation given to an officer, “ who was to be the father of 

the vA^^teiety, had the care 'of every thing relating to the food of the monks, and ves- 

kitchen, and repertoiy.” See Posbrooke’s History of Monaebism (page 
duties attached to this office arc accurately and minutely detailed. In 
iW is called Cellarius sive Pronius.'^ 
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shadow^ rolled to the sky. This vi- 
sion> when Robert Fitzhanion related 
it to the king, he only laughed, and 
redoubling his shouts of laughter, 
said, ** he is a monk, and has dream¬ 
ed like a monk for the sake of a fee. 
Pay him a hundred shillings, that he 
may not complain that his was an 
empty dream.'^ •* 

Howbeit, the king himself dreamed 
anothet dream the night before his 
death, wherein he saw a most beauti¬ 
ful child laid out upon an altar, and 
being hungry beyond measure, and 
urged by vehement indination, he 
went up and began eating of tliat in¬ 
fant's desh, which appeared to him 
delicious when he had tasted it; but 
when he was about to indulge still 
further his voracious appetite, the 
child turned towards him with a fierce 
countenance, and threatening voice, 
exclaiming, hold! you have had too 
much already." The king consulted 
a certain bishop in the morning on 
tile subject of this dream ; and the 
bishop, suspecting the cause of such 
a judgment, admonished him to de¬ 
sist from persecuting the church; 

for this," he added, “ was a fore¬ 
warning offHeaven, and a merciful 
chastisement—neither, as thou hast 
designed to do, go to hunt this day." 
The king, slighting this salutary ad¬ 
monition, went into the wood to hunt, 
notwithstanding. And lo ! by acci¬ 
dent, a great stag running before the 
king, he exclaimed to a knight who 
was by his side, Walter Tyrrell by 
name, ** shoot devil," ^’hereupon in¬ 
stantly parted from the bow that ar¬ 
row, (of winch it may well and truly 
be said, as if it had been prophetically 
written, 

Kt scmel emissum volat irrevocabile te« 
lum.”) 

and glancing against a tree which sent 
it back in an oblique direction, it 
pierced the heart of the king, who fell 
dead to the earth at the same instant. 
The people who were with him fled 
different ways, that unfortunate knight 
being foremost. But a few of them 
returning, fomid the body lying bath¬ 
ed in its own blood, and begimiing to 
mortify, and placing it on a miserable 
coalman's car which happened to pass 
that way, drawn by a half-starved 
horse, compelled the poor peasant to 
convey it to the city. On its way 
thither, passing through a deep and 
clayey road, the carriiigo broke down, 


and the now stiff and stinking corpse 
was left in the road for those vmo 
were so dispose to carry away. 

In the same hour, the Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, hunting in a wood two days jour¬ 
ney distant, being left by his compa¬ 
nions, met a great hairy black goat, 
carrying on its back the king disco¬ 
loured and naked, and pierced through 
the body by a grizly wound. And 
the goat, being adjured by the Triune 
God to discover what thing it was, 
answered, 1 bear away to judgment 
your king, even the tyrant William 
the Bed, for I am a malignant spirit, 
and the avenger of that raging malice 
with which he persecuted the church 
of Christ; and it was I who contrived 
his death, by the orders of Alban, the 
blessed protoraartyr of England, who 
made his complaint to the Lord, that 
in the isle of Britain, of which he was 
the original sanctifier, this king's evil 
de,eds passed all measure of forgive¬ 
ness." This adventure the Earl im¬ 
mediately related to his companions, 
and, in the space of three ^ys, he 
found all things to be true as the vi¬ 
sion had warned him, by means of 
ocular witnesses. Over and above 
these several prodigies, the earth emit¬ 
ted fountains of blood in various quar¬ 
ters, by way of further foretokening 
the event which was to take place,— 
Also Anselm, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who had been banished to parts 
beyond sea for three years by his ty¬ 
ranny, came about the kalends of 
August from Rome to Marcenniacum 
to enjoy the converse of St Hugh, the 
bishop of Clugny; where, on occa¬ 
sion of some discourse between them 
concerning King William being had, 
that venerable abbot bore witness to 
the truth in these words, saying, 
last night I beheld that same king 
brought before the throne of God, and 
accused, and heard the sentence of 
damnation pronounced against him." 
But in what manner these things had 
come to his knowledge, neither the 
archbishop, nor any that w^ero there 
present at that time inquired, such 
was the awe with which the abbot’s 
eminent sanctity inspired them. Tlie 
following day the archbishop, having 
departed tlience, proceeded to Lyons; 
and the next morning, while the 
.monks were singing the matin-song 
in his presence, lo ! a youth ddicately 
attired, and of a serene countenance. 
Stood by the side of one of the arcli- 
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bishop s clerks; as he lay in bed near 
the door of his chamber, and had clos¬ 
ed his eyes, but was not yet asleep— 
Adam !*' he cried, sleepest thou ?” 
WliereU) the clerk answered that he 
did not. “ Wilt thou hear of things 
that are new," said the vision; and 
the clerk said, “ willingly." Where¬ 
upon straightway the vision replied, 
“ know then tliis thing for certain— 
the discord which has fallen out be¬ 
tween the archbishop and King Wil¬ 
liam is at rest for ever." At this 


[;Dec. 

the clerk, becoming more alert, raised 
his head, but when his eyes were open 
could see nobody.—The night after, 
as one of the monks belonging to the 
same archbishop's company was chant¬ 
ing his matins, behold! one offered 
him a scroll of parchment to road, 
whereon he saw these words written, 
obkt Ilex Willelmus." And, when 
he looked up, he saw none besides his 
companions. Jn a very short thne af¬ 
terwards the king's death was an¬ 
nounced to the archbishop. 


Cvnn^artitinS ol tjjc IBilcttanli ^onetp of efbfitburi3:ii, 

No ir. 

Viator's Letters on the History and Progress of ike Fine Arts. 

LETTER II. 


MR NORTH, 

With your pcrmisjsion I will now re¬ 
sume my “ observations on the liistory 
and progress of the fine arts.” It has 
often been rcmarketl, that many other 
circumstances besides the endowment 
of genius are requisite to form a great 
man, whether in arts or arms, iu bu¬ 
siness or in policy. What these are 
with respect to artists I shall not, at 
present, stop to inquire, nor is it, in¬ 
deed, necessary; for the sketch which 
I gave in my last letter, relative to 
the progress of the arts prior to the 
appearance of Raphael, contains a suf¬ 
ficient comment on the subject. .Rut 
all favourable circumstances are, with¬ 
out patronage, nugatory ; and the ge¬ 
nius of Raphael would have languish¬ 
ed and expired—“ sunk into the grave 
unpitied and unknown,” had he ap¬ 
peared in any other province of Chris¬ 
tendom but Italy. In that country 
alone, at that time, the arts were stu¬ 
died in their true spirit, and applied 
to their proper purpose, not merely 
as the decorations of grandeur, but in 
the visible illustration of religion and 
history. 

The munificente of the priesthood 
drew forth the latent energies of ta¬ 
lent for die one, and the pride and 
taste of die nobility fostered the eflects 
directed to the other. It was, how¬ 
ever, the good fortune of Raphael, 
while he met with a degree of en¬ 
couragement, such as few artists ever 
obtained, to be allowed the free exer- 
ciseof his genius, to ernbodyj notnnly in 


his own way, the conception which ho 
formed of his subjects, but even to 
choose whatever subject seemed mojji 
agreeable to his particular t;iste ana 
fancy. The dispute on the sucrament 
and its companion, the svhnol ofAthensy 
he painted before he had attained his 
twenty-eighth year,—and I know not 
two works, either in art or in literature, 
that evince a more clear perception of 
human nature than these truly mas¬ 
terly productions. Placed at Home 
in the centre of a splendid and refined 
court, surrounded by the intellectual 
and the powerful, the reverend and 
the honourable of the earth, he seems 
to have contemplated, with singular 
faculties of discernment, the f^rand of 
the human character, and to have 
transferred the result of his observa¬ 
tions to his canvas with the felicity of 
a creative hand ; and yet in the mulst 
of this effulgence of superior genius, 
we may trace the skilful adajitation 
of great professional learning, siiow- 
ing with what care he studied the 
works of his predecessors, and with 
what industry he must have previous¬ 
ly devoted himself to the imitation of 
tneir beauties. 

In the upper part of the dispute on 
the sacrament, something may be dis- 
coverc{\ of the superb taste of Bartholo- 
ineo in drapery with that hardness of 
outline which the artist had acquir¬ 
ed from his first master Perugino, 
but in the general aggregate of the 
work we perceive the power and hap¬ 
piness of his own iKculiar genius, 'The 
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school if Athens is more purely his 
own production, and being free from 
the traces of imitation, is, upon the 
whole, a more perfect work. 

The pictures which he executed im¬ 
mediately after these, with the excep¬ 
tion of his Hcliodorus, which, per¬ 
haps, in dignity and enlargement of 
style, is superior to them both,' are 
marked with the negligences of a more 
careless pencil. This has been attri¬ 
buted, not without plausibility, to the 
dissipated habits into which he was at 
that time allured, by the mistaken 
kindness of his admirers and the pa¬ 
trons of his talents. They drew him 
from his studies into company, and 
forgot, that every moment which he 
Npent in their convivial entertainment, 
subtracted something from his ability, 
and tended to impair his fame. His 
mind, however, w'as of too high a cast 
to be entirely enslaved by their dan¬ 
gerous adulation, and, with an eftbrt 
that could not have been performed 
without a strong inherent taste for 
purity and virtue, he broke from the 
Circeau enchantment of dissipation, 
and resumed the pioper path of his 
glorious destiny. 'r/te Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, and ike Trnns/igura- 
tion, are the monuments at once of 
his repentance and Ins power. And 
liere I am enabled to present you. 
Sir, with a very curious piece of cri¬ 
ticism on the latter production, from 
the pen of no less a personage than 
the probable author of the celebrated 
letters of Junius. It was transmitted 
to a friend of mine, and it serves to 
show that what has ever hitherto been 
considered as a fault in the 7'ransjign~ 
ration, is, perhaps, its greatest and 
most skillfully contrived beauty. Be 
this, however, as it may, the critique 
is a literary curiosity, not merely on 
account of the pen from which it has 
come, but the intellectual acumen 
which it exhibits. 

The title of this picture is a misnomer. 
The picture tells you it Arcevsion,^ 
Tlie transfiguration is another incident whicli 


happened long before the ascension, and w 
redted in the ninth chapter of St Luke, 
when the countenance of J esus was changed, 
and he became 'En^ov, and his clothing was 
white and lightened.* The robe of the as¬ 
cending Christ is blue. 

“ The painter brings different incidents 
together to constitute one plot.' The pic¬ 
ture consists of three different groups, com¬ 
bined or united in one scheme or action. 

1. Jesus ascending perpendicularly into 
the air, clothed in blue raiment, and attend¬ 
ed by two otlier figures. 

2. Some of his disciples on the mount, 
who sec the ascent, and lie dazzled and con¬ 
founded by the sight. ^ 

3. A number of persons at the bottom 
of the mount, Who appear to look intently 
on a young man possessed by a devil and 
convulsed; none of them see the ascension, 
but the young man, or rather the devil who 
is in him, does see it. On all similar occa¬ 
sions these fallen angels know the Christ 
and acknowledge him. The other figures 
are agitated with astonbhment and terror, 
variously and distinctly expressed in every 
one of them at the sight of the effect which 
they see is made upon him by some object 
which they do not sec. This is the sub¬ 
lime imagination by which the lower part 
of the picture is connected widi the up- 

per,"t 

Hod the life of Raphael, which 
closed on his birtli-day, in his thirty- 
seventh year, been prolonged to tlie 
period of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel 
Angelo, or Titian, when in so short 
a time he produced so many great, so 
many unrivalled works, to wliat ex¬ 
cellence might he not have carried the 
art! 

The next eminent artist w’ho comes 
under our consideration is Titian.— 
The grandeur which Michel Angelo 
gave to the human figure—Titian has 
rivalled in colouring. But I do not 
propose, on the present occasion, to 
investigate the merits of his colouring, 
but to pursue the consideration of the 
intellectual powers of the artists whom 
it falls within the scope of my present 
purpose to notice. It is the mental, 
not the mechanical department of the 
art to which I wish, in this historical 
view, to draw your attention. Per- 


• In tlic common version thus: “ And, as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment was white and glittering. And, behold, there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses and Blias; who appeared in glory, and spake of his de¬ 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. But Peter and they that were wit!) him 
were heavy witli sleep; and when tliey were awake, they saw his glory, and tlie two men 
tlmt stood with liim. 

•f We possess some curious facts about Junius, which* on some other occasion, we may 
\)e permitted to divtt/ge. 
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baps at some other time you may give 
me " room and verge enough" to 
treat of that also. 1 shall, therefore, 
pass over the numerous portraits of 
Titian, and only notice one of those 
works in which the mind was even more 
employed than the hand—for exam¬ 
ple, his St Feier martp', which, per¬ 
haps, as a composition, may deserve to 
be ranked among the finest concep¬ 
tions of genius; in execution it had 
no superior. As the legend on which 
it is founded is not much known in 
our presbyterian region, it may be 
necessary to give you some account of 
it. 

This St Peter was the head of a re¬ 
ligious sect in some part of a foreign 
country, but the particular place I 
really cannot exactly tell; and on 
his way from Germany to Milan, with 
a companion, he was attacked by an 
adversary to his religious opinions 
while passing through a wood and 
murdered. His death is the subject 
of the picture. 

The prostrate figure of the saint just 
fallen beneath a blow from the assassin, 
raises one of his hands towards heaven 
with a countenance of confidence in 
eternal reward for the firmness of his 
faith; whMe the assassin grasps with 
his left hand the mantle of the vic¬ 
tim, the better to enable him, by 
his uplifted sword in the other, to 
give the fatal blow. The com- 
anion is seen Hying off in terror, 
aving received a wound on the head. 
The ferocious and determined action 
of the murderer, bestriding his victim, 
completes a group of figures which 
have not their rival in art, no not 
even in the Laocoon. The majestic 
trees of the wood, as well as the dark 
and shaggy furze, form an awful and 
appropriate back-ground, in deep and 
dreadful harmony with the tragedy 
of the subject. 

The heavenly messengers seen in 
the glory above, bearing the palm 
branches, the emblems of reward for 
martyrdom, form the second light of 
the subject. The first is the sky and 
cloud which give relief to the black 
drapery of the wounded companion, 
■The rays from the celestial eflfhlgence 
above, sparkling on the gloomy branch¬ 
es and foliage of the trees, like so 
many diamonds, link, as it were, to¬ 
gether, all the other gradations of light 
from the mp to the bottom of Uic 
picture. 


The terror which the murderer has 
spread, is denoted by the speed of the 
horseman passing into the (lark recess¬ 
es of a distant part of the forest. 

This picture is the fkst work in 
art, wherein the humoit figure and 
the scene are combined as an histori¬ 
cal, landscape, where all the objects 
ore (.he fUll size of nature. 

It is unnecessary. Sir, I presume, 
to remind you, that this sublime pro¬ 
duction was greatly damaged while in 
the possession of the French. The 
vessel, you will recollect, in which it 
was shipped, with other plunder of 
Venice, in passing down the Adriatic 
Sea, was chased by one of our cruiz- 
ers, a shot from which struck the pic¬ 
ture, and shivered the panel on which 
it was painted. 

The next great master, in point of 
time and rank to Titian, is Corregio. 
Enthusiasm, in contemplating liis 
works, might be almost led to fancy 
that he had received his instruotions 
in another and a better world. His 
figures seem to belong to a higher 
race of beings than man, and possess 
a holiness and grace of aeinblanco too 
celestial for this earth. His celebrated 
Note is a fine illustration of his pecu¬ 
liar taste and sentiment. The idea of 
representing the body of the infant 
Jesus as resplendent, js not only a 
sublime poetical conception,considering 
that he was sent to illuminate the mind 
from Pagan darkness, but a beautiful 
allegory, told, if the expresssion may 
be allowed, with all the propriety of 
a classical inythologist. 

The inspiring power of Corregio's 
genius is always supposed to have had 
a great efiect on the mind of Parme- 
giano, whose graceful figures have so 
much ease and motioji, tliat they have 
rarely been equalled. His Moses 
breaking the tables, and the i*ision of 
St Gierolimo, are full of the impress 
of intellectud power, and works of 
the first class of mt. 

After these great )nasters, the de¬ 
cline of the ^neral prosperity of Italy 
caused a falling off in the arts for 
some time. They began, however, to 
revive again under tlve three Car¬ 
racci at Bologna, and the names of 
Guido, Dominichino, and Guercino, 
may in some respects be deservedly 
placed with those elder worthies, to 
whose peculiar powers I have so par¬ 
ticularly drawn your attention. Where 
I can refer to examples, I will not 
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trouble you with description. In the 
collection of Mr Gordon in Great 
Xing Street, we possess, in our own 
romantic town/^ three of the fairest 
productions of Guido; and his libe¬ 
rality has afforded all reasonable ac¬ 
cess to them, not only to artists, but 
even s.trangers, actuated merely by^ 
curiosity. It is by the possessors, of 
good pictures so opening their coflec¬ 
tions, that the public taste is improved. 
The eye, in this way, receives from 
the contemplation of excellence a de¬ 
gree of instruction that assists its dis¬ 
crimination forever after. 

The fine arts were first effectually 
introduced into France by Francis I.; 
but the subsequent civil wars did not 
allow them to make any considerable 
progress. In the reign of Henry IV. 
however, they began to evince more 
vigour, and the munificence of the 
great Cardinal Richelieu gave them 
new life. To eiuunerate the names 
of the artists who may be said to have 
owed their existence to the liberality 
of his administration, would be to 
form a long catalogue of names, and, 
moreover, great as their merit was, I 
am, I confess, not disposed to think 
that any of them actually attained the 
highest rank in the profession. There 
has ever been a nationality and man¬ 
nerism in the French school, which, 
1 am inclined to think, must be at va¬ 
riance with universal taste, and con¬ 


sequently detrimental to excellence, 
and this nationab’ty and mannerism 
affected artists of the most opposite 
genius and principle. If, for exam¬ 
ple, Watteau and Le Brun were re¬ 
quired to paint a nuptial feast, the 
former would have represented a 
crowd of French peasants under a 
wire-covered alcove, animated with a 
joy simple and natural, but also gross, 
and perhaps licentious; while the lat¬ 
ter would have chosen the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus, or of Cupid and 
Psyche, honoured by the presence of 
the immortal gods, indulging in their 
august pleasures,* and these gods and 
goddesses would in all probability 
have been lords and ladies of the 
court of Versailles. 

In my next I propose to trace the 
history and progress of the arts in our 
own island. Perhaps it might have 
been expected that I should have pre¬ 
viously taken a view of the Flemish 
school, but the chief works of the 
great masters of that school being in 
this country, I shall have an opportu¬ 
nity of adverting to it incidentally 
with more effect. Besides, the Fle¬ 
mish painters only excelled in the 
mechanical department, a lower branch 
of art, and more allied to the handi¬ 
craft productions of the-calico-printer 
and paper-hanger, than to the moral 
exhibitions winch it is, as I conceive, 
the great purpose of art to produce. 

Viator* 


iBoriana; or, of pu0iU0m, 

TIY ONE OF THE FANCY. 

No V. 


It is an axiom, we have heard, in po¬ 
litical economy,—for we despise the 
study too much to know it from our 
own reading,—that a demand for any 
article always produces a supply. If 
this be a mistake of ours, that elegant 
economist, the Scotsman, with his 
usual suavity, will be pleased to set us 
right. It may be so in the meal-mar¬ 
ket—and also in Billing^ate ; but we 
think the principle applies neither to 
poetry nor pugilism—nor, indeed, to 


any of the fine arts. During the sit¬ 
ting of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, there is a loud cle¬ 
rical cry of “ fish ! fish !’' and forth¬ 
with there is a profusion of cods and 
flounders. Were the kirk to exclaim 
fowls ! fowls!" there would, in like 
manner, be a massacre of tiurkeys and 
how-towdies.t So much for de¬ 
mand and supply of vivres, and good 
substantial vivres too, for a vast body 
of divinity. But let the ^Moderator of 


• Cavuliere Ferro, vok t. p. &2* 
-f* See again Dr Jamieson. 
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the said General Assembly cry out 
“ oratory, oratory," and will an im¬ 
mediate supply follow the demand ? 
Alas! there will haply be a small 
voice heard crying from the synod of 
Aloray, or a gruff one heard growling 
from the presbytery of Dmnbarton, 
hut the ladies in the galleries will not 
he satisfied, and will all look weeing 
towards the bar, with many a sigh for 
Air Jeffrey and Mr Cockburn. True 
it is that there is a demand for elo¬ 
quence, but tliere are no commissiou- 
ervs of supply. The futility of this 
principle is ccjually obvious when ap¬ 
plied to pugilism. Search the records 
of the ring. There was a loud cry 
for a chan3}>ion, during several years 
before the apparition of Tom Johnson 
—but no ciuinpiou came forlii from 
our boxing population. U'rue it is, 
that the growth of genius is not, in 
any department, caused by the same 
principles as the growth of corn. Ptd- 
lux and Belcher—Pliidias and (Jiaun- 
try—Homer utuI Walter Scott—did 
not come into the world, beaiuse the 
ivorld deiuaiidid them. On the con¬ 
trary, they brouglit a supply—and 
then a demand aiose. The ring was 
formed by the ehainpious—the chain- 
pions were not begotten by the ring. 

Tlie character of a people is to be 
sought for and found in (heir aniuse- 
ments. It is melancholy, thcretbn*, to 
reflect on that of Knghsiimen, during 
the period tliat elapsed between tlie 
defeat of Slack, and the first p((dmg 
of Tom Jolmsmi, alias darkling.— 
There ivas no principle in the ring;.— 
Honour had fled to heaven from light¬ 
ing men. Xo dependence could be 
placed on the favourite at stripping or 
setting-to—and betting was little short 
of an ant of insanity, liolting was the 
order of the day, and it seemed as if 
pluck were rooted out from the soil of 
£ngland. This is not the place to 
enter into a re\iew of the govta-nment 
of the country daring that disastrous 
era of our history. No doubt, the ad¬ 
ministration must have been most cor¬ 
rupt, and a reform wanted in every 
department of the state, before the 
spirit of pugilism could have sunk so 
low' among the most boxing people in 
the universe. But this inquiry would 
lead us beyond our limits, nor, wc 
confess, does it ever please us to dwell 
on the prospect of national degrada- 
^n. So let us hail the restorer of his 
V-' 


country's honour in the champhui, 

Tom. 

“ Johnson's first sci-to, in 17H3, was 
with a fighting Carr/mn, of the nunu* of 
Jarvis; and though Tom was looked uj.ou 
as as a mere novice in tlie art, yet he cli - 
played so much *JUperiority over the ('ut ma 
that his fame was S(x>n made known, -hir- 
vis had iMcd a few goou men himself—but 
in tlife hands ot Johnson he gi)t most drc<id~ 
fully beaten, that lie was scarcely able to 
walk out of ) .ock's Fields, ts here the con¬ 
test was decided, 

'J’he Croydon tirover^ u man of jmgilistic 
notoriety, now fought Johnson upon Ken- 
ninglon (’ouiiuon; but Johnson 
him in a very .sbt»rt ]H*riod. 

“ Sfeev}/ O/b’cr, the noteil dentil, although 
growing old fast, and who iiud been fight¬ 
ing ever since the clays of Proughton, en¬ 
tered the lists with l'o\n Johnson, and proved 
himself :i good hit —!»ut Ins clay was 

gone by—ami Johnson w.is ma hnig in «;ct- 
ling the vietiwy. Soil k thousuiikU ol spec¬ 
tators were upon Ifl.u l.he.oh lo vitmss this 
dis])lav of science. 

Rdl l.oee,a/////f*ArKrinlk'nged.r<ilinson 
for fifty guineas, which was dei'ided at Jhir- 
nct; but the kin'ihl of if>,' tit / /v was, in a 
few minutes coiupUieh ‘hI ////, as to 
leave Juhn.soa m po.-isession cjI the ground. 

“ Jack y'o.ir's, who had overunu- deatli, 
thought he h.ui little niore to fear, and 
tli'Tcfore, without hesitation, agreed to 
fight Johnson at the al)o\e place ; but Tom 
had likewise got tlie better of death, and, in 
a very sliort time. Towers was cmuph telv 
mlifipcd that he stood no (himct. wuli John¬ 
son, and so cove b/. 

“ A man of the name <>f I’Vy, ollired to 
fight Johnson for fifty gutiuas, at Kings¬ 
ton, which Toni cheerfully agreed to; but, 
in less than half an hour. Fry got ^o much 
hioHnl^ as to be very glad to put an end to 
the contest, and 'foni walked oft* ilie ground 
not even p'othttl. 

“ .lohnson about tins peruMU 17S7 )punish- 
cd so many of the minot oar-v, that it w'as 
deemed iieee‘-saiy, by the hinnlbii* r-.n/./, to 
Iciok out for a (who might he able 
to stand soinelhing like a nuU wall lam. 
As the mclrojiolis could jiroduee no such 
character, Unstol was seardied, (the hot- 
bfcd for pugilots,) when liilf IVurd was se¬ 
lected, as a dcccnl urlklc that could be de¬ 
pended upon; and accordingly he w as back¬ 
ed to fight Johnson for two hundred guineas, 
at Oakingham, in Bcrksliire. In the first 
round, Ward found out that he bad got a 
tnirnp to deal witli, liy receiving near a 
(louhkr from Johnson, and immediately 
acted upon the defensive. In fact, it was 
scarcely worthy of being called a tight; and 
the amateurs were not only disajipointed, 
but mucJi displeased. Ward was convinced 
that he could not beat Johnson by standing 
Up to him, and therefore, determined to try 
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w'm r he could not tire him out! And 
.;vi ■f.iy when Tom attempted to put in a 
i;«h vow, Ward was down on his knees, 
'i'h' hunihuge^ng lasted for nearly an hour 
’ >, holfWohnson's intentions being con- 
MjiM'dJy frustrated by Ward’s dropping on 
. >ic‘es: At length, a prime blow made 
'm ■ rry out “ finily' and he instantly 
'''I-'!'; notwithstanding the remonstrances 
•>r his second, to come back and finish the 
Johnson was now firmly establislied 
' t'K* champion--his fame ran before him, 
.kir, it was some months before any person 
. >val be found hardy enough to dilute his 
])-carned title.” 

Johnson was next matched against 
'i in, ail Irishman of surpassing 
lu iigtli, skill, and bravery,—and the 
a iith*, which was one of the most des- 
i ite ever witnessed, terminated in 
J’viiUr of the clxainpion. In consc- 
'n'nice, liowever, of a supposed foul 
iow by 'Vom, the men contended again 
i ’r six hundred guini'us* 

li w:iK a contc'^t <«t‘ great anxiety, and 
whnk of the bruising world were there ; 
tlic roriiUhian I’illar, to the fWc; - 
Johnson, with his secoiul, 

' hitTiphrie.s, and Jackson as his bottle- 
JvJder, mounted the stage at-three o'clock ‘ 
u.d were inunediately followed by liyaiiv 
uhi) was ^I'Ciinded by a Mr Uolfe, a Laker, 
ivA Noulan as bottle-holder. 7'he 
IS as one of the finest ever witnessed in the 
of jmgihsiu : the science was display- 
i in all its perfection; and the parryings 
' A flints were as well executed, as if llity 
Kid l)con fencing-niastcrs of tlic first repu- 

■ uion : tlic silence and anxiety were so 
'Teat among tfic spectators, that a pin al- 

■ lost might have been heard to fall. At 
•ngth, Kyan put in a severe blow iijinn 

‘ohiiMm's chest, that brought him to the 
•mund. The second round, w'hich con- 
j^nned above two minutes, was terrible be- 
• onti desiripUou ; science seemed forgotten, 
iiut tJicy appeared like two blacksmiths at 
n anvil, wficn hyan rcccivt'd a/rwor/v-f/vawi 
The battle was well Mistaincd on 
i‘>!h -iides for some lime; hut Ryan's pas- 
Mii getting the better of him, and which 
v:is much increased by the irritation of 
b>liub(»n'.s second, in reflecting upon his 
e.mntry, that lie licgan to lose grounil. 
h van's head and eves made a most dreadful 
.^})pcarttnce ; and Jolmson w'as severdy 
ittshoi. Tlic contest lasted for thirty-throe 
iiiaules, when Uyan ^ave ht, A hat or- 
‘UiUionted with blue ribbons, was placed 
O'on the conouemr's head; and Johnson 
;^.;.j:icd a considerable sum of money, tndc- 
l»« n dent of twenty pounds per annum, wliich 
ts settled upon him by bis master, who 
•a in same thousands in hacking Tom ; the 
ib'or money, amounting to upwards of five 
hundred pounds, was divided between the 
comiiauints.” 

In a few inoiith.s after tins cevrihtc 
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conflict, Johnson was cballeng’ed by 
Idaac Perrins of Birmingham, supposed 
to be the most powerful man in Eng¬ 
land, and against whom no pugilist had 
ever been able to stand w^Jive minutes. 
He was six feet two inches high, and 
weighed seventeen stone,—three stone 
more than the champion. 

On stripping, Perrins looked, in com¬ 
parison, like a Hercules, and Johnson, who, 
in other hghts, appeared as a big man, by 
the bide of Perrins, now looked as a 
boy; Uic sjicctators were struck with the 
didcrcncc, and even Johnson’s friends began 
to shake. The awful se1~io at length com¬ 
menced, and anxiety was upon tlie utmost 
stretch—.Johnson stcdfastly viewing his 
mighty opponent, and considerable skill 
was manifested by both the combatants for 
nearly five minutes,—Peinns then made a 
blow, which, in all probability, had he not 
have missed his aim, must liave decided the 
contest, and Johnson been killed, from its 
dreadful force ; but Tom was awake to the 
intent, and eluded it; and in return, put m 
a hU^ whicli could be of no trifling nature, 
to tt mau dox\'}t of sevt'vtan ston--’ ? 

l(irc*a» ajipluuse; bnuv 'l\*m ! see// dear, 
Tom !| Johnson followed up this advan- 
uige for three more rounds with*succes&, and 
his Acic*/. ^ W'as of great service, in puzzling 
his antagoniat—Perrint. now went into .lohn- 
son, Kgardless of ail danger, and knocked 
Itim down without ceremony, and continued 
■jiuuhhiffg for several more rounds; Tom, 
finding he wa‘5 ovtT-niatchctl, was obligid, 
for the first time in his life, to have recourse 
to shifting, to prevent his being beat straight 
fiirward ; which conduct, occasioned some 
murmuring from the spectators, and I’errms 
began to treat him with contempt, by ex¬ 
claiming, “ IP////, what hart: ifou Ifomrht 
mcheti ! this is 7/ot the valtanf Johnson, /hr 
champion of Kngland, i/on hax>€ imjioscd 
7ijH»t ■me xrWt a mere 6////.”—Tom's manly 
heart felt moat bitterly this keen sarcasm, 
and, bursting with indignation, instantly 
cried out, “ By ii —d ! you shall soon 
know tli.'it Tom Johnson is here! and di¬ 
rectly made a spring at Perrins, and put in 
a lunge over the left eye, that closed it up 
in a twinkling ; and his wind likewise get¬ 
ting bud, Johnson's friends took the hmf, 
and began to sport their money upon tlic 
champion’s head. Perrins, like a brilliant 
of tlie first water, appeared not tlic least 
dull or dismayed by this loss, but rallied in 
fine style, and went into Johnson, and 
closed his right eye in return. I’he odds 
began to waver immediately, and the Bir¬ 
mingham men otTered to lay it on thick. 
Forty rounds and upwards had now taken 
place, and the combatants still game; 
Johnson began to bo extremely careful, 
and to make the best use of his one eye, 
finding tliat it was still up-hi(l work; and 
gave Perrins a desperate blow upon tlie 
ni>sc, whicli slit it (Town so completely, as 

N 
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to have the appearance of being done with 
a knife,—Odds, ten to me upon Torn. The 
manly fortitude of Perrins astontslied all 
present,—his bottom was still sound, and 
undismayed; he went into Johnson, and 
endeavoured, by a terrible to close his 
other eye. Perrins’ friends began to revive, 
and in a few more rounds, claimed the 
victory, as Johnson fell without a blow I 
But the empires allowed it fair, as the ar¬ 
ticles of agreement did not mention 
falling. Perrins’ frame now began to fail 
him, but his mind was still cool and collect¬ 
ed, and he had recourse to another method 
of attacking his antagonist; and which 
proved rather successful, till 1'om became 
down to it. Johnson’s knowle^e of the 
science was here displayed in fine style—^in 
warding off the chopper, and back-lianded 
strokes of his adversary; by which means 
Tom recruited Ins strength; every round 
now Perrins appeared much tlie worse for 
it, and fell repeatedly from his exhausted 
state. Jolmson had it nearly his own way ; 
hit where he liked ; and put in several 
ineHdoiiJt facers^ that Perrins’ head had 
scarcely the traces left of a human being ! 
Still his courage never forsook him,—and 
had not his friends interfered, and prevent¬ 
ed Isaac from lighting any longer, it was 
the general opinion, that Peirins w'ould 
have continued the contest till he had died ! 
Perrins positively refused to give out ; and 
was literally forced from the stage; sixfif^iwo 
such rounds of fighting for an hour and*a 
quarter, were scarcely, if ever, before wit¬ 
nessed in the annals of pugilism. Tiie dis¬ 
paragement was spoken of as mucli too 
great between the combatiints ; and, notwith- 
* standing .lohnsnn performed prodigies of 
valour, by beating so uncommonly large a 
•man, and entitled to every praise ; vet still 
there were parts of the fight, that the ama¬ 
teur could not approve off, and the specta¬ 
tors dissatisfied. It was reported among 
the sporting men, that Mr Bullock made 
Johnson a present of ou€ ihoifxaud ponndx^ 
and that he had gained, by the vast odds he 
had betted upon Tom, twenty thousand 
pounds! The door-money amounted to 
nearly i.*80U,outof which Johnson received 
Tom called upon Perrins, and left 
a guinea to drink health, previous to 

his quitting Banbury.” 

It seenis scaicely possible that any 
man can die in possession of the cliam- 
pionship, unless he die young. Pu- 
riodicul rattling on the ribs is apt to 
affect the health and injure tlie sta¬ 
mina, and thus may the champion, on 
some dark day, fall beneath a hither¬ 
to inglorious arm. It is a hard thing 
to fight a fresh man four times per an¬ 
num, and thus to be as it were tlie 
Mncipal conductor of the Quarterly 
j Review. The day was at hand when 
a new orb in the pugilistic hemiR- 


phere rolled in between Tom and the 
sun of glory, intercepted the glad 
beams, and eclipsed the champion. 
This orb is known in the astronomy of 
pugilism by the name of Bk; Bkn. 

Brain was of an athletic make, but not 
particularly so as to merit the appellation of 
Big, scarcely exceeding the size of John¬ 
son. He was born in 1753; and in the 
early part of his life was employed as a col¬ 
lier in his native place. It was lierc that 
Ben first distinguished himself as a pugili^t, 
with Clayton, the Shropshire man, by the 
science and game that was observed in the 
liglit. \ good battle also took ])lace be¬ 
tween Ben and a collier belonging to Kings- 
wood, of the name of Hams, 'fhev were 
both compelled to acknowledge the supe¬ 
riority of Ben's pugilistic powers. He now 
bent his way towards the metropolis, 
and arrived about the year 177*1, where, 
at the Adelphi wharf, he was tinplo)ed 
many years as a coal-porter. He was a 
good-l(Kikmg man, aiul when out of his 
business always a])peare(l clean and respect¬ 
able ; mild ami sociable m Ins ilt nieanour, 
and never, ridiculously, prC'Umtil upon his 
qualities as a boxer. 

“ Ben’s first scldo in Ixoidi'n was with 
the fighting Hrenadiev, in the hong fields, 
in which, had it not have been for the assist¬ 
ance of a medical man, who was witnessing 
the contest, Ben must liavc been defeated. 
The//offWer bad most pt^werfid vltniw, and 
was a first-rate punndu i , and by the tremen¬ 
dous hiU which he put in under Bin''- eves, 
they w’ere so swclltd up. Unit he could not 
see out of them : when just at this juncture 
(whether from design, or not, wc cannot as¬ 
certain), the ring was broken. During 
which circumstance tlie bwellings were skil¬ 
fully lanced by the surgeon, the l>lood dis¬ 
charged, and Ben restored to perfect sight. 
A fresh ring by this time was made, and the 
combat renewed ; but in the course of a few 
minutes the fighting firenadiei was glad to 
call for 

Corbally, an Irish (hoirman^^ow^i Ben, 
upon a stage tweiUy-tive feet stpiare, at 
Knavcstock, in I’lssex, on Deccuihor 31, 
17HH. Notwiihsi.Hiding the weather was 
extremely Siverc, the c.»mbat:nits stripped 
witli the most perfect indiflereiute, atid the 
light was carried on witli determined cou¬ 
rage on b(ith sides ; but (’orbaliy, at length, 
was compelled'to in 

“ Ben, in 1789, forfeited one hundred 
pounds to Johnson, which sum was depo¬ 
sited in part of one thousand pound stakes. 
Brain being in a bad state of health. 

“ Ben received a challenge from Jactmibs, 
a BirmlnghuTH pu^'thst^ which was accepted, 
and the battle ttaik place at Banbury, in Ox¬ 
fordshire, upoii a twenty-four feet square 
stage, railed in, on October 23, 17H9. Ja- 
coinbs was a stout-inadc man, plenty of 
pluik, and not without some science. On 
the ^cUto Jacombs pourtrayed bis deter- 
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mined rcsoluiiont and went in to Brain in 
fine style; but whether Ben felt any doubt 
al»')ut the fight, lie did not conduct himself 
after lus accustomed mctiiod of boxing, but 
was on the retreat, shy'tbig often, to avoid 
Jacombs’ blows, and fell fre< 2 ucntly without 
a touch. Jacombs, on the contrary, receiv¬ 
ed Ben^s attacks undaunted. Considerable 
disapprobation being expressed by the 
spectators, particularly the Warwickslijfe 
men, who were getting outr^eous at Ben’s 
luaniouvring, when at length Brain stood 
up to his adversary, and shewed what he was 
cujiable of fierfonning, by putting in a tre¬ 
mendous h'vdltr^ and soon convinced the 
auditors that be was a prlnvi hit. of^stvjf, 
'I'he contest was now worth looking at, and 
lieroism was displayed upon both sides— 
xvJien, after a most dreadful battle of one 
hour and twenty-six minutes, the brave Ja¬ 
combs was conquered. The Birmingham 
men lost considerable sums upon Jacombs. 

*' Hooper, the tinman^ was now backed 
to fight Ben ; but a more ridiculous match 
never tfKdc [iface in the annals of pugilism— 
a iiglit it could not be called: and, in fact, 
it was little more than making fun of pugi¬ 
lism. Hooper was over-matched, and Ben 
treated him with the most sovereign con¬ 
tempt. The first round was well contested; 
but Ben put in such a doubler^ that Hooper 
could never be induced to put it in his 
power to do so i^ain. Hooper fell every 
round without a blow ; run all over the 
stage; stiuirtcd water in Ben's face; and 
called bun by the most opprobrious epi¬ 
thets, thinking, that by such acts Ben 
might be provoked, and put off his guard, 
and f.tll an easy prey to his disgusting man- 
«ruvres. Ben received several severe 
iVoiii the activity of Hooper, and had no 
means of returning a blow, as his antagonUt 
after striking was upon die ground. How¬ 
ever, Ben adopted a plan that all the strata¬ 
gems of ihe tinman could not divert him 
from—Brain «itood up like a rock in the 
middle of the stage, and there v'uited till 
Hooper tliought proper to come up to him. 
Tins piece of dwi isian took place upon 
August iheHOtli, 17iK),at Chapel-row-revcl, 
near Newbury, in Berkshire, and continued 
for thn'C. Umm and a ImlJ'; tlie night coming 
on fast, several of the amateurs asked 
Ben if he should be able to finish the battle 
tliat day ? When Brain jocularly replied, 
“ that It entirely depended upon his anta¬ 
gonist aii<U laughing, observed, they 
bad better begin the next morning at six 
o’i.lock, and have the whole day before 
them.” Tlie Janetj in general were com¬ 
pletely disgusted at'such treatment; and, 
after what was termed one hundred and 
eighty rounds having taken place, and it 
being nearly dark, it was declared a draivn 
balile! and Ben walked off without receiv¬ 
ing any particular hurt.” 

JSuch heroes as.fohnson and Big Ben 
Sit:eincd iijiide for each other y and tlie 
cliainpioHship of England' was once 


more to bo contended for at Wrotham 
in Kent, upon a stage twenty feet 
square. It was Tom .Johnson and Big 
Hen — Hannibal and Scipio—Cffisar 
and Pompoy—and prospectively, Wel¬ 
lington and Napoleon—Zama—Phar- 
salia—Wrotham—Waterloo ! 

“Johnson, attended by Joe Ward for his 
second, and his bottle-holder Mendoza, 
mounted the stage at one o’clock, with firm 
and decent composure; and, almost at the 
same instant, Ben followed with a cheerful 
countenance, accompanied by Bill Ward 
and Humphries, as his second and bottle- 
holder. The sei-io was more furious than^ 
usual upon these occasions ; and Johnson, 
from a desperate blow on the face, fdl upon 
his nose, which completely stupified him. 
The effects appeared evident in the second 
round, when Ben put in another Icvelirr, 
.fohoson pluck'd up, and in the next siUto 
laid Ben upon Ins back. Well, as these pu¬ 
gilists knew the gciencey they now appeared 
to lay it aside, and ferodlt/ was the order of 
the day. The blows were dreadful in the 
extreme, and given and taken reciprocally. 
At length Johnson, in missing his aim at 
Ben, struck the stage with his hand, and 
broke his middle finger. Tom soon after¬ 
wards became desperate, and, with the ago¬ 
nizing idea that his proud fame was fast ex¬ 
piring, completely lost himself, and caught 
hold of the hair of Ben’s head; several times 
shifted; and had recourse to these manoeu¬ 
vres, so unlike bis former conduct, that dis¬ 
approbation was publicly expressed by the 
spectators. Ben, after mfl/ing away for 
twenty minutes, decided t)ie battle, by put¬ 
ting in a most tremendous hit upon John¬ 
son’s ribs, and by another cutting his lip 
nearly in half. Thus was the valiant and 
truly renowned Tom Johnson deprived of 
tlie championship, which he had so nobly 
maintained for several years unsullied.’’ 

Neither Johnson nor Ben fcver 
fought more. Tlie Ex-chainpion scorn¬ 
ed again to mount the stage shorn of 
his beams, and the successor to the 
crovi't! never recovered from tlic effects 
of such tremendous jmnishincnt. 11 is 
(luite refreshing to the mind of a trufr 
pugilist to think on such things. 

“ Upon his body being opened, it was 
found that his liver was considerably injured, 
in consequenee of the many desperate bat¬ 
tles which he had fouglit. On the 11th his 
funeral was conducted with decent solemni¬ 
ty ; and Tom Johnson, forgetting all past 
differences, was foremost among the mourn¬ 
ers, to shew his respect to tile deceased; 
Ward, W’'ood, &c. &.c. attended to see the 
remains of the champion respectably inter¬ 
red in St. Sepulchre’s church-yard.” 

We beg leave (with perraission of 
our" Editor) humbly to suggest to the 
people of England, the propriety—not 
to say the necessity, of erecting a Grand 
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National Monument, in which may be at whose houses subscriptions will be 
placed busts of all her prime pugilists, received, and by whom any commu- 
We have indeed sketched a plan of nications (post paid), on the archi- 
such an edifice, of which we intend to tectural design will, we dare say, be 
send a copy to our friend Mr Egan— cheerfully transmitted to the publisher 
one to Mr Jackson, and one to Mr of our Magnum Opus. 

Crib—the Tria Luiniha Anglorum— 


COTTON'S “ VOYAGE TO IRELAND." 


In his Specimens of English poetry, 
Mr Campbell makes some quotations 
troni Cotton's Voyage to Ireland in 
Burlesque,’* and remarks, that it pro¬ 
bably furnished the hint of the pecu¬ 
liar style, spirit, and manner of the 
Bath Guide,” There is occasional 
coarseness in this liveliest composition 
of a very lively writer, as, indeed, 
there is in all Charles Cotton’s writ¬ 
ings, except a few of his angling songs, 
and two or three poems of a serious 
cast—but we think that we can pre¬ 
sent our readers with most of the spirit¬ 
ed passages, without any offence to a 
rational delicacy, and that they will 
be greatly amused with its good-hu¬ 
moured absurdity, and temporary for¬ 
getfulness of every thing sober and so¬ 
lemn in this world. He commences 
with some jocularities on Jhat some¬ 
what indefinite principle of our nature, 
that 

Sets folk so a madding. 

And makes men and women so eager of ga<lding 5 
Truth is, in my youth 1 was one of those pwplc 
Would have gone a great way to have seen an high 
Steeple, 

And though I was bred ’nmng tlie W^onders o’ the 
Pfal% 

Would have thrown away Money, and ventur’d my 
neck 

To have seen a great Hill, or a Rock, or a Cave, 
And thought there was nothing so pleasant and 
brave. 

He then gives us an agreeable pic¬ 
ture of himself on starting, 

’Twas now the most beautiful time of the year, 
he days were now long, and the Sky was now 
clear. 

And Mof/, that fair L.uly of splendid renown, 

Had dress’d hcft»elf fine, in her llowr'rl Tabby 
Gown, 

When about some two hours ;wrl a half after Noon, 
When it grew somcthuig late, though 1 thought it 
too soon. 

With a pitiful voice, and a most heavy heart, 

I tun’d upruy Pipes to sing loth to depart, 

The T>itty coneludeil, I call’d for my Horse, 

And with a gootl pack <Iid the Jument endorse, 

Till lic groan d and he snorted under the burthen. 
For sorrow liad made me a eumbersome Lurdeii: 
And now farewell Dm'e, where I’ve caught such 
toavc Dishes 

Of over-grown, golden, and silver-scaVd Fishes: 
Thy Trout and thy Grailing may now feed so- 
<*urely. 

I’ve left none behind me can tike 'em so surely; 
Feed on then, and breed on, until the next yc^, 
Nut if I return 1 expect my arrear. 

First njght he sleeps at Congerton, 
and tells us that he had a comfortable 


bowse, with no worse a man than good 
Master Mayor—and as far us wc re- 
colleot, the following ])assage concludes 
with a new and good reason for wear¬ 
ing a nightcap. 

With his Staff of Command, yet tlic man was nol 
lame, 

But he iieeucd it more w'hcn iu: went, than he 
came; 

After three or four hours of friendly pohit ion 
AVe took leave each of other in etmrt«)us fasbioit. 
When each one to kixjp hn. Urutiis fast in lus hc.id. 
Put oil agood Night-cjip, and s»ireight-way to 

Next morning he takes a kind leave 
of his hostess, and of her alone, for he 
facetiously remarks, 

’I'hat her king, as ’twa« rumoured, by Utc ixiuriiig 
ilown, 

'riiis morning had got a foul Haw in lus crown, 
and joggs oii about f/iree miles to 
Holmes chapel, where feeling himself 
exceedingly thirsty, as he well might, 
after so long a ride without any re¬ 
freshment, he pulls up, and determines 
on a cheerer. 

A Hay ! quoth tlic foremost, Ho! whoktt'ps the 

hOUhC t 

Whi«*h said, out an llort comes as brisk as a lamso, 
HU hair cuinb'd an shek, as a Barber he'd bin, 

A Cravat with black Uibbtm ti’d under his chin, 
Though by wliat 1 saw in him, I streight 'gan to fear 
That Knot would be one day ulip’d under hif. ear: 
Quoth he, (with low Congy) what lack you mylaird* 
The best Lupior, quoth I, that the House will .if 
ford' 

Vou shall strcight, quoth he, and then calls out, 
Mari/y 

Come quiekiy, and bring us a quart of Canary: 
llohl, hold, my spruce Host, for 1 ’ th’ Morning so 
early 

I never drink Liquor but what’s miulc of Barley; 
Which words were Kurce out, but which made me 
admire, 

My Lordship wi« presently turn’d into Squire; 

Ale, Squire, you mean, qtioth he, mmhly again, 

W liat, must U be purl'd * no, I love n bc.st idain; 
Why, if you'll drink Ale, Sir, pray Ukemy ailvicc. 
Here's the bc.st Alci’ th’ louia, if you'll go to the 
priw. 

Better, I sun* am, ne'er blew out a stopple. 

But then, in plum truth, it is sixpmice a Bottle: 
Why.Faith, quoth J, Fnend,if your Liquor besuch, 
I'or the best Ale m Knfffawi, it is not too much; 
lo.’t’s have it, and quickly; OSirl you may stay, 
A Pot in your p.'Ue is a mile in your way: 

Come, bring out a Bottle here presently, Wife, 
of the liest (.’fifukire Hum hce'i*r drank in his Life. 
Strcightoutcomcsthe Mistre^ in Waistcoat of silk. 
As clear as a Milk-maid, ami white as her Milk, 
With Visage as oval and slick as an Egg, 

As slreight as w Arrow, as right as my Leg; 

A courrsic she made, as demure as 11 Sister, 

J could not forbear, but alighted and kiss’d her. 
Then ducking another witli most modest inccn, 
'J'he first word she said, was, wilt please you walk 
in? 

1 thank’d her, but told licr, I then could not .stay. 
For the haste cf my bus'ucss did cull me uway; 
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She said she was sorry it fell out so odd. 

But if, when afimn 1 should travel that Hoad, 

1 would stay tuurc a night, she assur'd me the Na¬ 
tion 

Should no where aflbrd better accommodatiou: 
Mean while, my spruee Landlord lias broken the 
Cork, 

And call’d for a Bodkin, though he had a Fork \ 

But 1 shew himaSkrew.wliichltuldmybriskCuU 
A Trcjiaiic w.is for Bottles had liroken their skull; 
Which, as it was true, he liehev’d witliout doubt, 
Hut’twas 1 that applied it, and pulVd the Cork out: 
Bounce, (|uoth the Bottle, the work Iwing d^ne. 

It roar’d, and it smoak’d like a new tir’d Gan ; 

But the shot miss’d us all, «r else we’d been rouletl, 
Wliich yet was a wonder, we' were so about it ; 
hlnic llost pour’d and till’d, till hi could fill no 
fuller. 

Look here, Sir, quoth he, both for Nap and for co¬ 
lour, 

Sitns lir.iggmg, 1 hate it, nor will I e’er do’t, 

I defie I^rh. and LumhiffitSiwA fiandmlvk to lK)ot: 
By my troth he said true, for 1 sjx'ak it with tear-s, 
'I'hough 1 have been a 'I’oss-iiot these twenty good 
yejirs. 

And li.ive drank so much Liquor has made me a 
Debtor, 

In mv days, that 1 know of, I never drank better; 
We found it so good, and we drank so profoundly, 
'fhat four gooti round Shilliugs were whipt away 
rouiKuy; 

Anti llieii J conceiv’d it was time to be jogging. 

For our work luul been done, had we stiiul t’other 
Noggin, 

Cotton and his servant reach Ches¬ 
ter ill the West” about two in the after¬ 
noon, and nothing can be more divert¬ 
ing than the imjiortant air with which 
he dismounts, as if he had performed 
a most formidable journey—and the 
comfortable and self-satisfied good hu¬ 
mour with whicli he takes possession 
of liis quarters. Our friend Cotton 
has no notion this day of being shook 
in his seat after dinner, so he sends 
liis nag to the stable for the night, and 
begins to reflect on his own situation. 

And n«)w in high lime twas tocall for some Meat, 
TJiough drinking docs well, yet some time wc must 
cat; 

And rt.utli wc had Vict'als both plenty and good, 
Wlicre wc all laid about us as if wc were wood: 

(io thy ways. Mistress Aruleiton^ fur a good >Vo. 

W.lll, 

Thy shall by ihcc ne’er lie turn’d to a Com- 


And berc 1 must stj'p the Career of mv Muse, 
'Pbe pTMir Ja<lc is w cary, ’lass ’ how should she chuBC, 
Aiul it 1 should farther here spur on my Course, 

I should,questionless,tirebothiny Wits and Horse, 

I low he spent the time after an ear¬ 
ly dinner, and before going to bed, we 
are not told, but, somcliow or other, 
the silence speaks of pipes and malt 
licjuor, and the reader feels that the 
bard retired to the downs, somewhat 
the bettor of his tankard, at rather a 
late hour. We think we see him sit¬ 
ting in a little snug parlour, a three- 
legged table, with a circular top, at his 
elbow—covered, but not crowded— 
and, as he puffs away in solitary bliss, 
a gentle mist just dimming the bright¬ 
ness of the fire and candle light. Mrs 
Anderton perhaps comes smiling and 
coiirtscying in, to ask if he finds 
every tiling quite coiufortublc; and at 


last ventures, on repeated solicitationM 

from the captain, to sit down on a chair 

by his side. But of all this we arc 

told nothing, so suppose Charlie to 

have passed a good night, and 

After hcren hours sleep, to coiTiniute for pains t aken, 

A man of himself, one would think, might awaken. 
But riding, and drinking hard, were two such spelts, 

I doubt rd slept on, but for janghng of Bell^, 

Which, ringing to MaltcnsaJl over (he Town, 

Made me leap out of Bed, and put on my (fOwn, 
M'lth intent <so Clod mend me) 1 haiegonc to the 
t'hoirc, 

When streight 1 ^Kireeived my^lf all on a fire; 

For the two fore-namtd things had so heated my 
hlf>ud. 

That a little Phlebotomy would doe me gorul; 

1 sent for Chirurgeoii, whocaine m a tiice. 

And swift, to shed bloud, nwfled not J)o raird twn'r*. 
But tilted Steidctto quite thorough the Vein, 

From whence issntil out the ill liumours amain ; 
When having twehe Ounces he bound up my anno. 
And I gave him two wdmh did him no 

harm; 

But after my bleeding I soon understood 
I( had cool’d my Devotion as well as my Rlotul, 

For I had no more mind to look on iny Psnilet' 

Than (saving your presence) I had to a Uniter; 

But like a most wiekctl and olistinnte Sinner, 

Then sate in mytJhambcrlill Folkscaim* to dinner: 

I din'd with good stomach, and very good chear. 
With a very fine W’oinaii, rud good Ale and ilei r; 
When my k*lf having stulV’d than a Bag-piin; more 
full, 

I fell to my snioaking untill I grew dull; 

And thcretorc to take a fine nap thought it !>cst. 

Having thus been cheated out of the 
morning service, he determined, on 
no account whatever, to miss that of 
the afternoon, so. 

With that starting up, for my man did I w'histli*, 
Aud comb’d out and powder’d my locks, that were 
grizlc, 

Hail my dotht*s neatly brubh'd, .lud then put on 
my Sword, 

Resolv’d now to go and attend on the word. 

We are sorry to be obliged to say, 
that we cannot tliink Mr Cotton was a 
very devout person this day in church, 
but we shall charitably suppose that 
he had a bad headach, and that, wc 
all know, is a sad enemy to atten¬ 
tion. We arc led to conjecture, that 
he yawned much during the service, 
from the extreme alacrity with which 
he quitted the cathedral. The service 

No sooner was ended, but whir and away, 
Like Boys in a School when they've lca\c got to 
Iilay, 

All save Master Mayor, who still gravely stays 
Till the rest had left room for his Worship ami*-, 
Mace: 

Then he and his RrethTcn in onler appear, 

J out of my stall and fell info hn re.ir; 

For why, ’tis much safer appearing, no doubf, 

In Authority’s Tail, than the head of a Rout. 

In this rev’rend ortler we inarched from Pray'r; 
The Mace before me Iwrne as well as the May’r; 
Who looking behind him, and si'cing most plain 
A glorious Gold Belt in the rear ot his Tram, 

Made siieli alow Congey, forgetting his place, 

I was never so honour’d before in my days; 

But tlien off went my scalp-case, and down went my 
Fist, 

Till the Pavement, too hard, by my knuckles w as • 
kiss’d. 

By which, though Uiick-scull’d, he must understand 
this, 

That I was a most humble Sen’ant of his; 

Which also so wonderful! kindly he took, 

(As 1 well perceiv’d both b’ Ins gesture and look,) 
That to have me dogg'ti home, he streightway .ip- 
pointed, 

Uesoh U)gi it seems, to be better aequaiuled; 
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After supper the IMayor’s curiosity 
begins to awaken ; and certainly, after 
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I was scarce iu iny Quartern, and ict down on Crui>- 
pi*r. 

But his man was there too, to invite me to Supper. 

After many excuses offered in vain, 
the poet finds ihnt to the mayor*s he 
must go, and really wo, who Save sup¬ 
ped with many mayors, cannot see 
that lie was at all to be pitied.— 
Wo anever, in a borough, decline a 
meal with one of the council—-but re¬ 
joice to breakfast with a Convener, to 
dine with a Provost, and sup with a 
J^can of Guild. No respectable Scots¬ 
man would act otherwise. At this 
time the Mayor of Chester was a prime 
magistrate indeed. 

As ht‘ '•Mtc HI lus \ ’hair, he di<l not much 
111 stat.‘, iiurmfacv, fiuiu ourKi,^htIi EugUsHj/ai- 
ri/1 

But whcflur his face was swullM iin nith f-d, 
t)r pull M with Glory, I I'ltunol tell that: 

Being enici'a the I'hiimbci lialf lengtli of a Pike, 
Anti cuttin;; of faces oxceediugly hive 
One of those litUeGentlemen brought fiom the 
Ina’li's, 

And sku'wini; myself into (’ongeys ;'ud Cniigcs, 

By then 1 was Iialf w.ty a iv.ine'd m the Uooin 
Ills W oj .hip most revVendly losc lioin his num, 
And witli the more Honour to grace luul to gieet 

Advanc'd a whole step and an half for to meet me; 
U here lei-vurcfy d >lhng a Hat woUh a Tcstei. 

He l«iJe me most heartily Wellcome to ihestir; 

I thank'd him in Language tlic be^t 1 was able. 

And so we torthwith sate us all down to 'lidale. 

During supper a slight altercation 
occurs between ^Mistress Mayoress and 
lier Lord—for 

.straight with the look and the tone of a Scold, 
Mistress May’reto coinplainetl ih.it the ]*ot{agc was 
Oulil, 

And ail long ofyoui fiddle-faddle, »juathshc. 

Why, wh u then. Go »d\ rwo->,lu>es, what if it he^ 
Mold you, if you can, your tittle Uittli*. quoth he* 

Charles is at a loss to know certainly, 
what conclusions to draw from this 
little cdiuiubiul dialogue, as to the 
quarter in which atithonty is lodged 
ill the mansion-house of Chester. And 
wc can understand Ins perplexity. It 
is no uncoinniou thing, ive are con¬ 
vinced, {wc speak as baclielors) for 
man and wife to arrailge before-hand, 
little argumentations and seeining bick¬ 
erings, before company, in which each 
party behaves with so much self-j)os- 
scssion, and disregardofeaeh other'sopi- 
nion or feelings, that it is quite impossi¬ 
ble for a s))CCtator to say whether or not 
the Lady be a Ilcn-pecker, and taps 
the hollow beech-tree. Mr Cotton 
makes the following judicious reflec¬ 
tions on this incident. 

I wtus si;'* was snapji’d thus, an.J gucsAl by Ih’ 

<llS('OUlSt', 

The Mn\’r, noi Marr, waslheheUcrllarse; 

id yc'L foi all t)i il. tSure is rei.on to 
She .sub'iiUted hut out oI usp'—i it> h's year; 
IIowij’v. I, 't.v.is Wi’ll slif h ul now so miieh griu*o, 
Though not to the Man, to submit to In'! place; 
For hart she piocecdod, I vcnly thought 
My turn would (ht* next lie, for 1 wa.s in fault; 

Blit thi.s brush Ixung pnsl we full lo our Diet, 

And e ery one theie fill’d hlb Belly in quiet. 


giving his guest a capital sup])i^r, be 
is entitled to know something of bis 
birth and ])arenlag«. 

Wherefore making me draw s>omethi nearer hw 
Clwir, 

He wvUM .'Uid requir’d me theu* to declare 
My (’ounlrt'y, my Birth, my FM.rte, m d niy Park, 
And wlielher I was m»t a ^fa^U'r of Xrts; 

And eK‘? what the bus’iiess was h.ul brought me 
tlulhcr, 

W’llh what I was going about now, and whilhei : 
Giving me caption, no lye should < se.'(]je me, 

For if 1 should ti ip, h«‘ sluniM eei t unly Imp me, 

I answer’d, iny Countiy w.i.HfHm‘rt bitiffbul »f,iic : 
That 111 Dceifs, Bills, and Uunds, 1 was evci wiit 
.Squire; 

That of Land, I h.id both sorts, some good, and 
stnne evil. 

Blit that a great pari on’t was paun’tl to the Pevil; 
Thai its for niy I’ait-j, they were 'ueh as he firw ; 
That inrt(*i rt 1 Ij,ul a snuill smaO'iing <)f I,aw, 
Whien I l.itely had gf>t inoreiiy pr.ie.iee llia.i read- 
hig. 

By sitting o’tU' Bench, whilst olheis were plc-iding; 
But tli.it Arms! had over jr ore si luli'd than \iN, 
And was now to n ( Jipt.'un rais’d b\ my lUsirts; 
That ’Iw.'if. I>us'nes> wiiieh led me through I’al.iiine 
mud 

Into Infant/, whither now I was bound; 

Where hi> Worship’s great tasom i loud will pie 
elaini, 

And in all oihcr }»’flecs where ever I came, 
lie said, .xs to That, 1 inightihie wliat 1 list, 

But tliat I was welleeirm, and gave me his list: 
When having my Fingers irnule era<K with lu» 
gripes, 

ile eall’d to his man for some Botths and Pipes. 

Wc believe that the couvcr.sation 
with men of authority after Kiqqjcr, 
woubl not, in general, make very pretty 
poetry, and so Cotton opined. 

To trouble you here with a l.iiver Narratimi 
Of tiie soier.'il paiNot onr < wm.ibiil.dmn, 

IVrh.'ps would he li*<lmut>. I'll theulme lemit ve 
Ki ’n m the most nv’rend Bceoidv oi the < itv, 
Whore daubtless the Aets of ihe May rs aie ree.ad- 
ed, 

And il not more truly, ^ ef much hetter worded. 

About one in the morning he takes 
leave of the Mayor, but not without 
making him the present of 
A curtain faiitasueal box and a smpper, 
gifts being, to his certain kiiowledgt*, 
and to ours, always most accepUble 
to great men. 

Next morning he procures a guide 
to conduct him over the Welsh uioun- 
tuins, who rides upon the following 
horse. 

It certainly was the in<»st ii«ly of lades. 

Ills Injjs and his rump made n light Acc of Sp.nlos; 
Mis '-niu-i werutwo L.iddfrs, vvcll spur gull'd wit hall; 
His ncuk was a llul\u, and his IumU w.is a VlalJ; 
For his colour, in\ ji mis and \oiir trmhlc rils[iaro, 
r the t'rcaturc was wholly demuUd ol hair. 

And, except for two tilings, as liarc .as my nail, 

A tut'i of a Mane, and a 5>piig of a Tail; 

Now' Muh as the Hraxt was, even such was the 
llidcr, 

W'lth a head like a Nutmeg and h'gs hku a Spider; 
A voice like a Cricket, a look Uki .i Hat, 

Thu l)r.’uns{d* a Goom', and thu heart of a Cat; 
Kvuii such w.'is my Oiudc, and liif. Butut, kt them 

piSs, 

Thu one for a Horse, and the other an Ass. 

At Flint, Mister Cotton stops to get 
a “ jug of soiiunat,” and tlicu canters 
ou to Holly-well. 
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But the Lord of Flint Castle’s no Lord wortli a 

For ho ne’er a drop of f^ood drink in !us 

[loioc: 

But in a small House near imto't there was stoie 
ClT'Oeh \lo, as (thank (roil) I noVr ta^^ed heforr; 
And surely the Weleh arc not wise ot tjieir Fiulille, 
For this had the taste and iKnnplex.on of pinldle. 
From thenee then we march’d, full as dry as w» 
eaine; 

My fJuidc before iirancimj, his j.tecdno more hunc, 
O'er IhJls, and o'ei Valleys uncouth and uneven, 

I Jntdl ’twixl the hour^ oi twelve and eleven.* 

Moie hnni^ry and thirsty than tongue can tell, 
We happily came to 'at.'WbuiiJreds Well. 

IltTC he is anxious to p:iy a visit to 
tile famous medicinal well, but not so 
anxious as to forj>;et the great leading 
princijdc on which his‘journey was 
concluded. 

1 wont into th’ Kitchen, whore \ict'aK I saw. 

Both Ili'*f, Veal, and Muttf)n, hut all on'twasraw; 
And some on’t alive, but it soon went to slaughci i. 
For four ('hiekcnh wen* slani by my Hvue and her 
Daiightei: 

<)l wliK'h to .S iinl IVin e'er rav vows J ha<l pai!, 
'riu’y said I should htid a rare i''rigasse\ made ; 

I thank'd them, and striMght to the Well didrepair, 
Wh- le si)im* ; loiind enr^ni^, and oth r.s atFrav’r; 
■'om^ ilrissjn^, some stnppmg, s mie out and some 

borne li.ikcd.- 

His description of the Well itself is 
very prettily written, and looks well, 
surrounded by the absurdity in which 
it is set.- 

Hut the Fountain, in truth, ‘s well worth the ught, 
'rhe bcautiiull Virg n's own tears not more bngiit; 
Nay, mini* but she e\ci slieil such a tear, 
lltr Ckm^'CHnee, her .\jme, nor herself were more 
char; 

In the Ixhtom Ihcie he eet tarn atones that look while. 
But-itreak'd with pule uxl, as the Morning with 
light. 

Which thev say is hei bloud, and so it may be. 

But for that, lot who slud it look to if for’hic. 

Hver the F»mntain a t’li.i[H‘l there stands, 
tv hich 1 wtaider has sea^i’d Master OUrcr'x hands: 
The flood's not ill pa\M, and the Margent o’ th' 
Spnii", 

Is (*nclo!»‘d witli a certain (let.igon.il lling; 

From each \iigleoi which a Hillar d<K’s rise, 
t)l '.lren.'t!i and ot thickness enotigh lo snfReo 
To suppoit and uphold Irom falling lo ground 
A ( upulo wlu'rewith Uir Viigm is erown'tl. 

Now ’twixt the two Angles, tliat fork to the North, 
And whire the cold Nvmph does her Bai^on pour 
forth, 

Dndcr ground is a phu*o, where they bathe, as ’tis 
sank 

And ’iis true, for I heard Folks Tcelhliack in their 
head. 

lIcMjuaffs a liberal glass of the sanc¬ 
tified water, flirts sprigluUly, but ten¬ 
derly, witli tlie fiiir rnaidcu who pre¬ 
sents it to him, and then, true to liis 
dinner, as the needle to thfc pole, he 

is attracted to liis house of entertain- 

« 

inent. 

Aly dinner wa^ ready, and to it T fell, 

I never afe iKMtci nieai iliat I can lell; 

W hen ha\ mg half din’d, theie coim s in my Host, 

A (’.itliohek, good, and a rare diunken Tost; 

This man. by ins drinking, inihuncd the Scot, 

And told me strange stones, which I have toigot; 
Hut ihis I reMcinhi r, twas nuteh oil’s owm Lite, 
And one thing, that lie liad nmveitcd his Wile. 

i\[uch against his inclination and 
usual practice, our poet ventures to 
bally forth in continuation after din¬ 
ner. 


But now my Guide tokl mo, U time was to go, 

For Uial lo our beds we must Imth ride and row; 
Wheieloro c'dlmg lo pav. ainl lia\ mg aeeounted, 

I soon was down stair*., ,md as sudilenly mounted- 

They reucii the banks of the Con¬ 
way ere nightfall, and that somewhat 
lunipisli Ituin smns to us well de¬ 
scribed in the line. 

Hut 'tis iirctty’st Cob-Castle e’er I Ix'held. 

We regret that Cotton did not de¬ 
scribe lus feelings on waiting for a 
ferry-boat, which are not, in general, 
greatly relieved by the arrival of a set 
of insolent, ignorant, rash, cowardly, 
and drunken ferrymen, hut he seems 
to have laid down a TesoliUion not to 
lose his temper on any occasion what¬ 
ever, and he tiikes leave of us with his 
wonted liilaritv. 'I'hu.s, 

The .sun now was go«np C tinhariU'Ss hii Sb-cds, 
Whui tfi(' Ferrv-boat hrasKmg Jus sides ’gamst tfi^* 
Weeds, ' 

Canie iii as good time, as good time eou’d lx, 

To- i\e us a e/isf o'eran arnie oi Hie .Sca; 

And iK'slfiwmg oui Horses Itefme and abaft. 

O’er gild Tscphmt' a w idc Ccxl-pu ee gave us a waff; 
Wht’ie sciiTvily landing at loot of the i oit. 

Within very few paves we eiuti’d Hie Pert, 

Where fimther Km fs bead invitetl me <lown. 

For mdewi i have ever )>e4-n tine to the Crown. 

It i.s perhaps requisite to know, 
as w’cll as we do, the chat actor of Cot¬ 
ton, in many respects an interesting 
one, fully to enjoy the levity of this 
bounding jeu d’esprit. hut, with or 
without that knowledge, ('very reader 
must be pleast-d with it. It gives one 
quite the feeling of being on a jour¬ 
ney. No sentimoutalLst; CJiarlcs Cot¬ 
ton. He snufi's his dinner in the dis¬ 
tant inn with a wolf-like—a vulture¬ 
like sagacity—and the nionient he sits 
down in a parlour, he is detenuintd 
on hiii)]>iness. Xo allusion is ever 
made by him to the past or the fu¬ 
ture. There he is, and he is happy. 
He is equally at home with mine Host 
or Master Mayor. lie has no secrets, 
and communicates freely his whole 

w 

history to people, ■who, lie knows, arc 
never to see him again, and when he 
is gone, all remember him only as 
the Captain.” Shdrt anil easy stages 
are his delight, and though we part 
with him at Cjwiway, we follow him, 
in imagination, day after day, till at 
last we think we see him shipped for 
Ireland at the Head.” He makes no 
statistical observations as he jogs along 
—long-horned cattle browse away un¬ 
observed by him—and Welsh mutton 
attracts his attention only when roast¬ 
ed, or in cliops. He has no great cyo 
even for the picturesque; and though 
he no doubt saw the trees, and fields, 
and vales, and mountains, as he rode 
along, he had something better to 
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think of, at thfe end of a stage—a snug 
room, a clear tankard, a broiled fowl, 
and a pretty landlady. His ‘^Jour¬ 
ney” is called a burlesque. For our 
own, parts, we think it a tnisnomer; 
and were we wishing to read a bur¬ 
lesque, we would turn to Mrs Spence, 


HKMARKS ON SOH£ OF OUR I.AT£ 

MR NORTH, 

I HAVE been amusing myself in the 
country witli the late Numbers of 
your IVIagazine, and still more with 
Dr IMorris. I do not think that the 
good people of Aberystwith and Us 
vicinity will recognise their iEscula- 
ius, or that iMdy Johnes will admit 
is affinity, or give him credentials of 
such a nature as Perkin Warbeck re¬ 
ceived from his aunt of Burgundy, 
But the reception his work will afford 
him at Glasgow and Edinburgh, is 
probably of more importance to him 
than the impression it may make a- 
mong his first and second cousins in 
Cardiganshire. However, I hope he 
means to publish his three new vo¬ 
lumes before the gout has quite de¬ 
molished him—a catastrophe to which 
he seems *to‘ be making rapid strides, 
notwithstanding his skill in medicine. 
He will die in good company; for, if 
the bulletins from the Tent are to be 
credited, there is not a maa among 
the Contributors ” who does not 
make vigorous efforts to partake his 
screwing and pricking Iionours, and 
share his fate. Certainly your Peter’s 
l.etters, ami your Twelfth of August, 
arc only part of a conspiracy, among 
tile wine and brandy merchants, a- 
gainst the new school of water-drink¬ 
ers—a school of which I would not, 
however, have you imagine that I am 
myself a disciple, 

1 do not much admire your criti¬ 
cisms on Lord Byron's new poem. 1 
have lately read his fcfrinidable Don 
Juan; and, wddle I agree as to its 
transcendant merit, both as a work of 
imagination, and a general satire upon 
men and manners, I cannot subscribe 
to the overstrained and somewhat 
hypocritical tone ol’ abhorrence which 
it is the fashion to adopt with respect 
to it, on the alleged scores of morality 
- and Religion, It contains many high- 
wrought descriptions of the voliq)tu- 
ou.s kind, which may render it a daa- 


or the Honourahle Mrs Murray, or to 
the reverend Richard Warner of Bath, 
or, above all absurd people alive or 
dead, to—whom shall wo say? why 
then—to^no;p-it would not be fair. 
So learn better manners and be quiet. 


NUMRCRS \ BY A LIBlBRAL WHIG. 

gerous book'in the luMids of young 
and inflammable |>ersons; and ou 
that account, when one is inclined to 
be very serious, one may regret that 
it ever-was written. But this is a 
charge to which it is obnoxious only 
in common with a great many other 
seductive works of fancy and genius, 
about which no such mighty stir lias 
been made, and to which no such vio¬ 
lent exception was ever taken, even 
though they might be accidentally 
found on the shelves of a young lady's 
library. It has also several very un¬ 
orthodox hits at matters of faith ; 
some indecent witticisms at the ex¬ 
pense of Scriptural phrases and Scrip¬ 
tural histories ; and (what h of graver 
moment) some dovbfs expressed as to 
a future sUte —doubts only, liowcvor, 
not denials —incidentally and not of¬ 
fensively introduced, and by no means 
of so objectionable a character as his 
celebrated stanzas in Childe Harold, 
about whicli no such fuss was made, 
according to the best of my re¬ 
membrance. Upon the wliole, I 
am convinced that the violent outcry 
raised against the book is not so murli 
to be attributed to any thing in its 
actual design and tendency, as to tlu' 
(I fear I may say) <leservcd unpopu¬ 
larity of the author's moral charaett'r 
and conduct, and the understanding 
which prevailed of its being accom¬ 
panied, in MS. with a sort of ])ersonal 
allusions and tisaults, reported to he 
of the most libellous nature, from 
W'hich no man or woman, in any way 
notorious, could tell whether lie or she 
*might be safe, and th*c importance of 
which was magnified to an infinite 
degree by the absurd air ol‘ mystery 
which enveloped the publication of it. 
The levity with which the jioct turns 
the terrors and sublimities of his own 
genius into ridicule, so for from con¬ 
verting into matter of serious charge 
against him, I consider with admira¬ 
tion, as aifording the highest evidence 
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of ita astonishing and overwhelming 
superiority, and of his magnificent 
consciousness of his own power, which 
makes him love to sport with the 
passions he has himself excited in the 
breasts of his readers. To speak of it 
as evincing a complete depravation of 
liiind antf intellect, argues nothing, I 
think, but malice, stupidity, or a, de¬ 
gree of prejudice bordering on both- 
■HHiat is published of the personal sa¬ 
tire, with which, we are told, the ori¬ 
ginal JMS. abounded, is very bad, in 
jioint of taste and feeling, and can ex¬ 
cite only one sentiment of disapproba¬ 
tion—when ' levelled at one injured 
individual in particular, of disgust and 
indignation. But where his satire is 
general, it is often as well directed as 
it is keen and irresistible. Witness 
liis strictures on education, (canto i. 
St. 40, &c.; canto ii. st 1, &c.)—on 
criin. con. actions, (i. 64)—on passion 
and hypocrisy, (i. 73)—his fine lec¬ 
ture on Lead us not into temp¬ 
tation,” (i. 80)—on self-deception, 
(i, 83, lOG, &c.)—on the vanity of 
human wishes, (i. 218.) Then, for 
deep feeling (setting c^side all passages 
of which the strict moral propriety 
can be considered as questionable), 
his reflections on his own advance of 
years, (i. 214)—that happiness, to be 
felt, must be partaken, (canto ii. 172) 
—his exquisite stanzas on moonlight, 
(ii. IJ1)—and many, many more. 

After all, the principal cause of the 
very general and total condemnation 
which Don Juan has met with, in 
conjunction with the motives already 
referred to, may, I think, be traced 
in the spirit of universal exaggeration, 
which I conceive to be the grand and 
masur vice of the age, and on which, 
if 1 had the time for it, I could write 
a folio. For my own part, I hold 
Lord Byron to be neither god nor 
devil, nor a being partly one and part¬ 
ly tlie other, but a mere man, with 
very uncommon talents, and at least 
an equal proportion of faults; and I 
think we should write not only in 
better taste, but to better moral ef¬ 
fect, if wo wotild only condescend so 
to consider him. But there is nothing 
but exaggeration in the world on all 
subjects. We meet with a Scriptural 
phrase or allusion in a profane work, 
and instantly exclaim. Blasphemy! 
blasphemy!—-forgetting, that the Bible 
being the book in most general circu¬ 
lation of any, and in wnich we were 
VOL. VI. 


all taught to read before we could even 
articulate, it is very natural that, when 
we have occasion for a familiar illus¬ 
tration, we should recur to earliest, 
first, and most lasting impressions, 
w.i|hout any offensive meaning what¬ 
ever. Are we not every day in our 
ordinary conversation talking about 
“ the loaves and fishes ?” and who 
ever dreamed that, in doing so, he 
was giving utterance to a blasphe¬ 
mous parody of one of the greatest 
and most stupendous miracles record¬ 
ed in Scripture ^ At the same rate, 
we must not speak of.a man having 
the gift of tongues,” or the pen of, 
a ready writer;” or talk of “ Job’s 
comforters or call a man's wife 

his rib,” or Sir Massey Manasseh 
Lopez a scape-goat;” or say “ we 
wash our hands” of such or such an 
offence, or use any other of the thou¬ 
sand familiar phrases, which the ha¬ 
bit, so constantly recommended and 
strenuously enforced by divines— 

Noctuma versarc manu, versare diurna”— 

« 

has culled out of the Old and New 
Testament, and gradually interwoven 
with the very form and idiom of our 
language. To speak seriously, it may 
shew both bad taste and a defective 
judgment to make any part or parts 
of the Holy Scriptures the vehicle 
either of pleasantry or satire; but it 
is the vice of exaggeration, displayed 
in its most offensive and injurious 
form, which can alone place such ve¬ 
nial errors upon the same level with 
the sin of a direct and wanton attack 
upon religion, or mention Hone's dull 
but harmless parodies with the same 
tone of indignation and abhorrence as 
is justly excited by Carlile's foul- 
mouthed and impious vituperations. 
Exaggeration bullies and swaggers in 
every department of life—in religion^ 
in law, in politics, in science, in liter¬ 
ature. Your friend, Dr Morris, is 
the prince of narrative exaggc^^'^itors 
ill our day—the very Sir John JMan- 
devillc of tourists; nor is his friend 
(your German Contributor with the 
hard name) far behind him. I'he 
poets of the Lake School—Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey—all are exag- 
gorators; and run a great risk, by 
their exaggeration, of utterly blasting 
the laurels to which their genius ancl 
talents entitle them. I know scarcely 
a writer of the present day who docs 
not exaggerate, except the mysterious 

2 O 
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author Of Waverlcy. It is exaggera¬ 
tion to detect mortal poison in every 
glass of fermented liquor, as much as 
to swear, that potations, three bottles 
deep, are the only recipe for a clear 
head and a nervous and masculine un¬ 
derstanding. Yet a man lias little 
chance of being heard or attended to 
on the subject, who does not subscribe 
implicitly to one or other of the op¬ 
posite creeds, as set up tor the true 
catholic faith” by Doctors Lamb' and 
Morris respectively. But in the pre¬ 
sent days, the grand question of poli¬ 
tics absorbs e’;el*y other; and, if a 
iinan be neither a Radical nor an A- 
larmist, he must find himself (gene¬ 
rally speaking) in a very awkward and 
graceless predicament, much like that 
ancient worthy of whom the proverb 
runs,—Between two stools,” &c. 
This is ray own case; and it is la¬ 
mentable for me to think how com¬ 
pletely out of fiivour I am with all my 
friends and acquaintance, for ventur¬ 
ing to maintain that the late unlucky 
business at Manchester was neither a 
bloody and premeditated maatacre (for 
that, I find, is tlie approved phrase) 
on the one hand, nor an act of com¬ 
mendable firmness (a salutary blood¬ 
letting? I am told; we ought to call it) 
on the other. 

Now, although there never was a 
time in which temperance and mode¬ 
ration have been held so cheap, such 
mean and despicable qualities, as the 
present; yet every day's experience 
more and more dbnvinces me, that 
there never was a time when they 
were more requisite, nor when their 
almost universal absence was so much 
to be deplored and deprecated. To 
tho^e who are placed in the foremost 
ranks of the battle, it is as hopeless to 
preach forbearance as to pour a glass 
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of oil into the sea for the purpose of 
allaying a tempest. But to all other 
descriptions of persons whatever,—to 
all who are not actually in 
—I will venture to give a piece of ad¬ 
vice, which (if* generally followed) 
may yet save the country—and that 
is, immediately to change their news¬ 
papers and reviews, and take in, for 
their regular perusal, those only which 
are of a complexion the very reverse 
of their own favourite system. This 
will, for a few mornings, make them 
only the more angry and out of hu¬ 
mour, but the bad effects will not 
last; as the most furious* fire will, in 
the end, be subdued by the continual 
sprinkling of cold water, while the 
smallest augmentation of fuel only 
tends to keep it in a perpetual blaze. 
To those who are able to have such 
command over themselves, I would 
further recommend, that, in reading, 
Aey endeavour (just for the time) to 
divest themselves of their own preju¬ 
dices, and put on those of the hostile 
writer; but this advice wll be totally 
thrown away upon so vast a majority 
of persons, that it seems almost use¬ 
less to bestow it. However, the very 
change in the atmosphere of an apart¬ 
ment heated by party politics, wliich 
is produce<l by the regular daily in¬ 
troduction of sixteen or twenty co¬ 
lumns of* letter-press of an op])osite 
stamp, is prodigious; and I can as¬ 
sure you, that my own moderation 
and gentleness (being by nature of 
that ravenous class of politicians called 
Whigs) is entirely the result of Jiiy 
adoption of tlie advice I have given 
—my only newspaper being the New 
Times; and your excellent Magazine, 
with the Quarterly Review, my only 
literary journals. 

Metrodouus. 


Remarks on some of our laU Numbers. 


The above is one of about thirty letters that we have received within the 
last quarter of a year, containing criticisms on us and on our Journal. We 
have selected it from the rest on account of' its sense, liveliness, and spirit— 
and can scarcely believe it possible that Mr.TRonours can be a Whig. We 
have two separate publications in view—first, ** Rejected Letters and, se¬ 
condly, Rejected Articles.'^ The number of Whigs who write to us is quite 
astonishing—some in sorrow, some in anger, and some in feaf. One or two 
liave tried contempt in the beginning of a letter, but have terminated it m 
fjyidcnt consternation. Euitor, 
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ON THE MILITARY ERRORS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

To Lieutenant Felix Shujpehottom, Royal African Corps, 


I HEARTILY congTatulale you, my 
dear Shufflebottom, on your appoint¬ 
ment to SO respectable a corps as the 
Koyal Africans, and am happy to find, 
by yotir last letter, that the climate of 
Senegal agrees so well with you.— 
Your description of the regimental 
mess is excellent; the elephant’s sur- 
loin must cut a magnificent figure at 
the foot of the tabic, and the tripes 
of the hippopotamus (which you de¬ 
scribe as delicious) form, I have not 
the smallest doubt, a very savoury 
side dish. As for the roasted vulture, 
I confess, notwithstanding all tjje 
stuffing, it is rather too much for me, 
and tlie prejudices I have acquired 
in Scotland will never allow me to 
admit that your haggis could be iin- 
Ijroved l)y being served up in the bag 
of a Hyena. .But as Pliny observes, 
'' in ratione conviviorum quamvis a 
plerisque cibis singuU ternperemus 
totam tameu ciunam laudare oumes 
Golemus, nec ea quir stomachus rccusat 
adiinurit gratiam illis quibus capitur." 
J.ib. 2. Ep. 5, Were it not for the 
great reliance I place on your veracity, 
I really could scarcely have credited 
your eating a couple of ostrich eggs 
every inornii'.g for breakfast, those I 
once met with in a sliow of wild beasts 
being about the size of footballs, but 
you have always been remarkable for 
having a devil of a twist. 

I am glad you received theNumbersof 
lilack wood's Magazine I sentonttoyou, 
and coni[»letciy agree with you that 
the articles you mention are beyond 
ail praise. I’he work, as you say, is 
truly a national one, and at the pre¬ 
sent alarming crisis, it is consolatory 
to rcHect, that the taste of that public 
cannot be entirely vitiated, which 
gives to such 11 work the encourage¬ 
ment whicli it deserves. Theeircura- 
htance you mention from high author¬ 
ity of u volume of the l^Iagazine hav¬ 
ing been presented by Mr Bowditch 
to the king of Ashantee, which lie 
ordered immediately to be translated,^ 
is not to be found in the account ot 
the embassy by that writer, although 
Ko interesting an occurrence certainly 
should not have been omittt'd. The 
astonishment of the king on reading 
the Hospital Scene in Portugal,” 


where a French grenadier, having bit 
off his under lip, crushes the bed-post 
with his fingers, is extremely well de¬ 
scribed ; and his majesty’s extraordi¬ 
nary embarrassment on reading, “ the 
Lake School of Poetry, No I.” is very 
natural indeed. The essay on the 
Decline of a Taste for Metaphysics” 
was found quite untranslateable into 
the Ashantee tongue, and the Month¬ 
ly Commercial Report seemed, on the 
whole; to be the paper in which his 
majesty took most interest. 1 am 
much flattered, however, by the fa¬ 
vourable impression my writings seem 
to have made on the king, when he 
stated publicly tliat if the ihiglish had 
any further favours to ask of him, the 
only ambassador he would receive was 
Ensign Odoherty. I have already 
written to Lord Bathurst on this sub¬ 
ject, offering my services, should they 
prove needful, but have not yet re¬ 
ceived his lordship's answer. 

But there is a more important part 
of your letter to which I must now 
advert. The passage is as follows : 

On entering on my military career, 

I trust it will not be presuming too 
much on your friendsliip, to request 
to profit by your military experience. 
Your talents I well know to be of the 
highest order, and I likewise know 
you to be possessed of those fine dis¬ 
criminative powers which cannot fail 
to render you an admirable judge of 
the merits of your contemporaries.— 
May I, tliereforc, request that you 
would favour me with your observa¬ 
tions on the military policy of the 
great generals of the present age, that 
you would unveil tlieir defects, expose 
their errors, and thereby enable a 
Shufflebottom to profit by tlie blun¬ 
ders of a Lynedoch or a Wellington.” 
Most unquestionably, my dear Felix, 
you have a right to make this dctiund 
upon me. Your thirst for knowledge 
is most praiseworthy, and if the small 
fountain which trickles from Odoherty 
can contribute to qiicnch it, you are 
most welcome to the beverage. Drink 
deeply of this living stream. Though 
the rill be small, my friend, yet, be¬ 
lieve me, it is pure—it flows through 
a channel uncontaminated, and will 
nourish the constitution which imbibes 
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it. In your present situation^ too^ 
military Knowledge is peculiarly re- 
qiiisite. It is possible you may be 
employed in a ^all expedition against 
the natives, you may command a par¬ 
ty of attack on illegal slave-traders, or 
you may be placed on the staif of 
some blockhead of a general who, 
knowing nothing of military raanmu- 
vres himself, of course, expects that 
such knowledge, in great perfection, 
shall be found in lus aide-de-camp.—- 
May I not flatter myself, too, that in 
communicating to you the stores of 
my own knowledge, I am, in some 
degree, spreading it through the con¬ 
tinent of Africa. By your instruction 
and example it may be gradually dif¬ 
fused among nations hitherto ignorant 
of the enlightened policy of war, and, 
in the course of ages, a woolly-headed 
Wellington may arise, the scourge of 
the oppressor, and the conqueror of 
some ^bony Napoleon. These, my 
friend, are high speculations, and, 
therefore, congenial to my disposifion ; 
but I cannot dlow them to detain me 


the disadvantages under which I write, 
I shall commit them to the waters, 
not doubting but the world shall find 
them after many days. The difficul¬ 
ties I must expect to encounter, on 
the present occasion, arc numerous and 
formidable. In the cause of Odoherty 
versus Wellington, where the plaintiff* 
is ap ensign, and the defendant a field- 
marshal, the former unknown by any 
military exploit, and the latter stand¬ 
ing at the very pinnacle of renown, 
and whose name is irrevocably connect¬ 
ed with achievements which form the 
foundation on which much of the su¬ 
perstructure of our national glory has 
been reared, I well know in what di¬ 
rection the tide of prejudice must run. 
But, I confess, I shall have underrated 
force, if truth is unable to stem it, 
and if the reason of ray contemporaries 
shall be found to* have been swept a- 
way by the flood, I shall boldly appeal 
to other times and other men, when 
the deluge shall have subsided, and 
the ark of sound judgment shall once 
more have found an Ararat to rest on. 


longer. 

Laying other considerations aside, 
however, I sec much reason to fear 
that the partiality of my friends has 
led them largely to overrate the mea¬ 
sure of my military talents. There 
exists but little connexion between 
Mars and the MUses; and it may 
reasonably be concluded, that Shak- 
Bpeare would no more have proved a 
Wellington in the field, than Wel¬ 
lington could become a Shaks|)eare in 
the closet. To suppose myself, there¬ 
fore, capable of uniting those talents, 
in any high degree, would argue a 
portion of vanity, of which those who 
know me will be fur from supposing 
me to be possessed- In truth, I am 
not so, and 1 assure you, it is with no 
small degree of diffidence that I now 
venture commit to paper such ob¬ 
servations on the military policy of 
the great generals of the age, as con¬ 
siderable experience and a judgment, 
perhaps not altogether contemptible, 
nave enabled me to make. Though 
these letters are chiefly intt^ded for 
your instruction, yet I shall not hesi¬ 
tate to enlarge the sphere of their uti¬ 
lity by giving them to the world, I 
am not one of those (great as ray re¬ 
gard for you certainly is) who 


** Would to Felix give up what was meant 
V for mankind,” 

^d with a thorough knowledge of 


It has been said, and truly said, 
that though praise is ever a pleasing 
task, it is generally an unprofitable 
one, because it is more frequently 
from the errors than the excellencies 
of a character that a useful lesson can 
be derived. We are at little pains to 
follow our neighbours while they w'alk 
in the straight paths of icctitude and 
virtue, but vve take mighty good care 
to shun their footsteps when we see 
them tumble into a coal-pit, or stick 
in a bog. Thus it is with the charac¬ 
ter of great men. The more admirable 
parts are generally beyond our imi¬ 
tation, but we can all avoid their fail¬ 
ings, and profit by their errors. Few 
men can ever expect to draw teeth or 
write papers on tlie corn bill, with the 
facility whicli long practice and ex¬ 
traordinary talents have given to the 
Editor of the Scotsman and Dr Scott, 
but we can all despise the vulgar and 
plebeian insolence- of the one, and a- 
void writing jocular songs on our de- 
ceasexl friends like the other. In ex¬ 
amining the character of common 
men, the dross is generally very easily 
separated from the ore, but it is not 
so with those whom we have long 
been accustomed to gaze upon with 
admiration and respect. The blaze of 
their fame illuminates only their a- 
cliievements, while their defects are 
shroudedin almost impeiietrableglooin. 
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How few of those whom the name of 
Professor Jjcslie has reached, as that 
of the first physical philosopher of the 
age, have heard, or probably ever will 
hear, of his little innocent fopperies, 
his quadrille dancing, and his bou¬ 
quet of artificial fiowers ! The case, 1 
admit, is not exactly in point, because 
I am now treating, not of pon^nal 
foibles, but of professional errors. But 
the utility of the task I have under¬ 
taken has been already sufficiently^ de¬ 
monstrated, and if there shall be found 
any one who, after reading these 
pages, is disposed to dispute it, he 
may rely dn it that there exists some 
radical fault cither in Odoherty's un¬ 
derstanding or his own. 

In writing of tlie errors of the Duke 
of Wellington, sorry indeed should I 
feel, to be considered one of tliosc ma¬ 
lignant and unpatriotic individuals, 
who having vainly attempted to ob¬ 
struct him in his career of glory, would 
now*gladIy return to their fonner mise¬ 
rable avocation, and byignorantcensure 
and false insinuation, endeavour to 
tarnish the lustre of his fume in its 
meridian. No. A task like this may 
be still safely entrusted to the Conduc¬ 
tors of another Journal, whose im¬ 
piety and Avant of British feeling, have 
bc(‘n castigated with ^ mucli talent 
and justice in the former Numbers 
of that Miscellany, in which it is 
my intention that these letters shall 
appear. Vet, after all, the labour 
lias b(vn a superfluous one. De¬ 
stroy as often as you please its little 
web of petuljint sophistry, expose the 
mean artifices by which the structure 
of calumny has been reared, lay open 
the total want of honourable and con¬ 
sistent principle by which that Jour¬ 
nal has bqpn distinguished from its 
coinmencemciit—the brutal propensi¬ 
ty will still remain—the vile appetite 
increases by the garbage on which it is 
fed, and we shall soon find the creature 
at its dirty work again. But profes¬ 
sing as I do to feci not a less ardent 
but a more discriminating admiration 
of this great’ General than is enter¬ 
tained by the world at large, it may 
be proper that I should seize this op¬ 
portunity of recording my sentiments 
of his professional merits;—and sure¬ 
ly it will be sufficient for tlie fame of 
Wellington tint it be acknowledged, 
that in promptitude of decision, ferti¬ 
lity of resource, and self-possession in 
the hour of danger, he is perhaps sur¬ 


passed by none, and certainly equalled 
by few. Yet these qualities, though 
originally the gift of nature, are un¬ 
doubtedly increased by experience, and 
the warmest admirers of his charac¬ 
ter need not scruple to admit, that 
the Wellington of Talavera was a ge¬ 
neral very far inferior to the Welling¬ 
ton of Vittoria and Waterloo. But it is 
his praise, that he was ever found 
equal to the difficulties he was called 
on to encounter; that he profited not 
only by the errors of others, but by 
his own ; and that, as the progress of 
the war, and the increased exertions 
of the enemy, demanded cn his part 
higher, resources and a more profound 
policy, the call was never made in 
vain. In the most perilous circum¬ 
stances his confidence never failed, he 
grew as it were with the dangers that 
surrounded him, and when they were 
measured in the hour of trial, his ge¬ 
nius was found to overtop them all. 
His unalterable confidence in his own 
powers, forms one of the most pro¬ 
minent features of his professional 
character. During the conduct of a 
protracted and difficult war of eight 
years, he on no occasion assembled a 
council of war, nor ever collectjid the 
sentiments of the generals of the army 
with regard to its operations. Instead 
of shrinking from responsibility, he 
assumed it all, he personally directed 
every movement of the different corps 
of his army, and left nothing at any 
time to the discretion of his generals, 
but what was absolutely called for by 
the necessity of the case. He was the 
living soul of Uie army, tlic great vi¬ 
vifying centre round which the minor 
planets revolved, and whose eccentric 
orbits were all designated by himself. 
How far this feature in his character 
may have contributed to, or diminish¬ 
ed his success, is a problem now 
impossible to be solved. Most pro¬ 
bably it has occasionally done both. 
There are many situations in whicli 
promptitude and energy of decision 
are of more importance than extreme 
accuraejy of judgment, where instant 
action is required, and delay or vaccil- 
latioii ruinous. But I can conceive 
no experience so great—no judgtnent 
so profound, as to be incapaWe of 
being added to and informed by the 
counsel and suggestion of others. 
Even of the mind of Wellington this 
will not readily be predicated, and 
Still less readily admitted, if it be so* 
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It is indeed difficult to believe, that 
the collected experience and informa¬ 
tion of the generals under his com¬ 
mand, many of whom are undoubted¬ 
ly men of the first talents and ac¬ 
complishments, could on no occasion 
have added any thing of vigour, or 
of wisdom, to the decisions of a so¬ 
litary and unaided, however powerful 
understanding, liut let the question 
rest with this single observation, that 
had his efforts been less fortunate, 
this very quality which is now quoted 
id his praise, would then have fur¬ 
nished materials for a grave and se¬ 
rious charge against his conduct of the 
war. 

But stop.—I have this moment re¬ 
ceived another letter from you, and 
the intelligence it contains is so im¬ 
portant, that I really must interrupt 
the thread of my story to notice it. 
So you arc married J What will poor 
Biddy JVI'Teague say to this.^ Alas, 
poor girl! like the rest of her sex she 
loved not wisely but too well. What 
can she make of those two thumping 
children of which you are the acknow¬ 
ledged father? is to pay for 

their board and education at Mr 
IVrGuirc's academy at Mullinafat ?— 
These, my friend, are important ques¬ 
tions, and well deserving your most 
serious consideration. Your wife, you 
say, is a Miss Louisa Congo, a young 
lady rich in all the beauties and ac¬ 
complishments by which her sex is 
adorned. She is a native it seems, 
but whether her complexion be of tlie 
nankeen, the mahogany, or the Day 
and Martin colour, you do not specify. 
Her portion at all events is good, and 
that, you know, compensates for many 
imperfections. Ninety-seven elephaqts 
teeth, five tiger skins, and forty-three 
pounds of gold dust, form really a 
tolerable portion for a Senegal belle. 
The first of these you should consign 
to our mutual friend. Doctor Scott, 
who will either purchase them him¬ 
self for the benefit of his dowager 
patients, or dispose of them for you 
to the best advantage. The second 
will tnake capital saddle cloths for co¬ 
lonels of yeomanry cavalry, and are 
at jiresent in great demand. The 
third I would have you keep your¬ 
self till you return home, when you 
will be obliged to come down with 
the dust pretty freely for every article 
you purchase. 


I shall now resume the thread of 
my observations. Lord Wellington 
assumed the command of the British 
forces in the peninsula, under a com¬ 
bination of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable. In the constitution of 
our country, it is not sufficient that a 
general should possess great talents to 
ensdre him success. To serve his 
country with advantage, he must en¬ 
joy the full confidence of the sove¬ 
reign and his ministers. He must 
frequently be supported against the 
clamours of the people, which are 
sure to arise on the smallest ajipcur- 
ance of misfortune or failure. \Vhile 
he fights the battles of the govern¬ 
ment abroad, the government must 
fight his battles at home. He must 
not be tamely yielded up to the cen¬ 
sure of those, who, necessarily igno¬ 
rant of the general scoj»c of his plans, 
yet scruple not to attack the wisdom 
and policy of the individual measures 
he pursues. Nay, even in many cases 
of positive and acknowledged failure, 
he must find a temporary shield in 
the unshaken reliance of his govern¬ 
ment from the innumerable wea|x)ns 
which are sure to be instantly hurled 
at his reputation. Witlumt this su])- 
port, neither Marlborough nor Wel¬ 
lington tjoqld have added as they have 
done to the triumphs of their <:ountry, 
and I may safely challenge any one to 
produce a single instance of a general 
conducting to a successful issue a 
long difficult and eventful war, who 
did not enjoy in a very amjde degree 
the advantages I have described. In 
this respect, Lord Wellington was pe¬ 
culiarly fortunate on his assumption of 
the command. His brotlier held a high 
office, and possesstxl a very powerful in¬ 
fluence in the cabinet; and from the 
frail tenure by which the "ministry at 
that time held their offices^ they were 
led to regard the success of the war in 
Spain as the only event by which 
tlieir power could be maintained. 
The continuance of Lord Wellington 
in command was therefore in some de¬ 
gree identified with the permanence 
of their own power, and nothing 
which could contribute to his siu-cess 
was withheld by those who felt so 
strong an interest in promoting it. It 
is nor my intention to enlarge on 
these circumstana-s, and I have mere¬ 
ly ventured to glance at them as ad¬ 
ventitious causes, which could not fail 
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to contribute largely to the successful 
(levelopepient of the extraordinary ta¬ 
lents of Lord Wellington. 

The military character which he 
had previously acquired in the East, 
was rather that of a rash and impe¬ 
tuous, than of a cautious and calcu¬ 
lating commander. Those who blamed 
him for this probably did him iii^s* 
tice. When we consider how insig¬ 
nificant a number of Europeans bear 
sway over the vast population which 
covers our eastern dominions, it is ob¬ 
vious that the power by which they 
are subjected must be a moral, not a 
physical one. The latter, at least, 
must rest solely on the former for its 
existence, and the moment that the 
moral influence ceases to be felt, the 
bonds of their subjection will be 
broken, and our power be crumbled 
in the dust. In such a state of things, 
when war shall arise, a general must 
not be tie<l down by the rules of cau¬ 
tious policy observed in Europeim 
warfare. Where the circumstances 
arc so different, the measures to be 
adopted must be so likewise. There, 
a victory which inspires no general 
terror of our arms, Ls worth nothing. 
We have conquered only those who 
are left dead or bleeding on the field. 
But where, as at Assaye, a small Eu¬ 
ropean force of about 4000 men, at¬ 
tacks and defeats an array of ten times 
its number, the effect is not to be 
calculated by the number of the slain, 
the amount of the treasure which we 
ca]>ture, or the extent of territory we 
acquire. No; its consequences are 
to be felt, not seen. The very te¬ 
nure of our power, our moral in¬ 
fluence has been strengthened in the 
minds of the natives, and the ad¬ 
vantages we derive arc greater and 
more durable, than the slaughter of 
tens of thousands, and the capture 
of millions, could have yielded. It 
was on such principles that the mi¬ 
litary policy of Lord Wellington in 
India appears to have been founded, 
and, as far as my judgment goes, they 
are true ones. Those who censure 
his conduct may be assured that tlie 
rashness of Wellesley lias contributed 
more to the stability of tlie British 
empire in India than the cautious po¬ 
licy of all the generals who have com¬ 
manded there since its acquisition, 
Time causes many cliaiiges, and obli¬ 
terates much, but no time can obli-* 
terate the battle oi Assaye from the 


minds of the natives—no time con 
change the powerful impression it has 
left on them. 

On his return to Europe, and his 
appointment to the command in Por¬ 
tugal, Lord Wellington does not 
seem to have immediately relinquish¬ 
ed the mode of warfare to which he 
had become so much accustomed in 
India. But it was one neither adapt¬ 
ed to the enemy he had to encounter, 
nor the situation in which he was 
placed. He shewed himself a sort of 
military Scroggins, who bored in up¬ 
on his enemy whenever he could get 
at him ; and if he did not always beat 
him, he at least gave as good as he 
got, and left lihn with tolerable marks 
of severe punishment. But after in¬ 
dulging so’ much ill general remarks, 
it is high time to descend to particu¬ 
lars, and to. specify some of those er¬ 
rors to which I have in the course of 
tliem so frequently alluded. 

At the beginning of August ISOB, 
jMarshal Junot occupied Portugal, 
with a French army of about IHOOO 
men. Oh the 3()th of July, Sir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley had arrived in Mon- 
dego bay with a force of about 10,000 
men. He was afterwards joined by 
Sir Breut Spencer with an atlditional 
body of about 5000, and on the night 
of the 8th of August, the disembark¬ 
ation of the whole army had been 
completed. The chief body of the 
French army were at Lisbon, but 
General Laborde, witli a force of a- 
bout 5000 men, was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Leiria. Sir Arthur put 
his anny in motion on the 9 th, with 
the intention of advancing to Lisbon, 
and regaining that city from the ene¬ 
my. On the 11th he was joined by 
the Portuguese army, consisting of 
about 6000 ; but from their being un¬ 
provided with a commissariat, and die 
British being unable to sup]dy them, 
they remained at Leiria, and the Bri¬ 
tish army advanced on its march. 
The French force, under General La¬ 
borde, slowly retreated ; but on the 
17th, they were found posted on the 
heights of Roleia, a position which 
commanded the road by which the 
British army were advancing. These 
heights were in front almost inacces¬ 
sible; they were extremely steep, and 
covered with brushwood; and the 
summit could be approached only by 
a footpath, on which no itiotc than 
two men oould walk abreast. This 
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path^ and indeed the wliole front of 
the position, was entirely exposed to 
the fire of the enemy, while they were 
themselves perfectly secure from any 
retaliation. But their hanks had no 
point d’appui; and by making a de- 
tour of aEbout three miles, he might 
with ease have turned their position, 
and i^rced them to a precipitate re¬ 
treat. This option, tnerefore, pre¬ 
sented itself to Lord Wellington. 
Either to take the enemy in front, 
and drive him perforce from his situ¬ 
ation, with the certain loss of a con¬ 
siderable portion of his own array; or, 
by taking him in hank, to expel him 
from it with no loss at all. He must 
have known that General Laborde, 
with a force of 5000 men, could have 
no intention of giving battle to an 
English army of more than three 
times his force. He must have known 
the position to be untenable, and that, 
in all probability, the hrst movement 
in hank of a body of our army would 
have been th^ instant signal for his 
retreat. By attacking him in front, 
there was no object to be gained, but 
what would have been much easier 
obtained by turning the position. 
Yet Sir Arthur Wellesley did so ; 
and in hghting his hrst battle in the 
peninsula, he perhaps committed a 
greater error, and was the cause of more 
gratuitous bloodshed> than in any 
subsequent operation can be attribut¬ 
ed to him. Our loss consisted of 
upwards of 500 men, with many valu¬ 
able officers; and though, with so 
overwhelming a force, we drove tKem 
from a position which it never had 
been their intention seriously to main¬ 
tain, yet their loss was absolutely no¬ 
thing, and 200 Englishmen were car¬ 
ried as trophies of their success to 
Lisbon. I have been assured by an 
officer now high on the staff in this 
country, who was made prisoner in the 
action, that Gen. Laborde expressed Ins 
astonishment at the maimer in which 
he had been attacked, which he con¬ 
sidered utterly irreconcileable with 
any principle of generalship. He tli^ 
thought lightly of-Lord Wellington's 
talents; but General Laborde (like 
other FHflftch generals^ has proba¬ 
bly lived to cliange nis opinions. 
It uiMiy be thought that 1 have pre- 
sup^ to speak on lliis subject with 
confidence than becomes me, 
it may be bo. But 1 am willing 


to pledge the credit and celebrity of 
Odoherty for the justice of the cen¬ 
sure I have passed. I am rerfdy to 
appeal to any of the general officer's 
who served on that occasion, to ile- 
cide what weight is due to my obser¬ 
vations. Nay, could the question be 
put to him without impertinence or 
impVopriety, I should most willingly 
leave it to the candour of Lord Wel¬ 
lington himself, to say whether, in 
attacking tlie position of lloleia, lie 
was not guilty of a gross military er¬ 
ror. But the error, flagrant as it was, 
was one which at that time harmo¬ 
nized well with the temper of tlie 
English nation. Our military repu¬ 
tation was not then sufficiently esta¬ 
blished ; and so long as our generals 
did but fight and makf* the enemy re¬ 
treat, our homebred politicians cared 
but little whetlier they retreated car¬ 
rying off two or thret‘ hundred pri¬ 
soners or not. The despatches read 
well in the Gazette; the real victory 
of V^iiniera followed shottly after¬ 
wards; and nothing disturlx’d .lolm 
Bull’s gootl humour till the Conven¬ 
tion of C'liitra, when he only grum¬ 
bled that the French liad not got a 
sufficient drubbing, and that they 
were sent home before lialf enough 
of them had got their throats cut. 

So much, my dear Felix, for the 
first military error of Lord M'elling- 
ton, by which I hope you will take 
care to profit, the very first time you 
command an army against the King 
of Mandingo, or the Eiiqicror of the 
Cafffes, or the Prince Begent of Wool- 
hambra, or any other black potentate. 
Always take him in flank when you 
can, and never run ram stam up a 
hill, where one-half of your men arc 
sure to be killed by the way, without 
being able to fire a sliot at the enemy 
in return. 

Numbers II- and TIL of my letters 
will consist of a continuation of the 
.errors of the Duke of Wellington. 
Number IV. will be on the errors of 
Marshall Beresford. Number V. on 
those of Lord Ly neiloch. Number VI. 
on the genera] policy of the military 
war in America, Numbers VII. and 
VIII. on the military character of Na¬ 
poleon. Number IX. on that of Soult. 
Number X. Marmont. And Number 
XL Blucher. I beg my best respects 
to Mrs Shuffiebottom.—I am, &c. 

Morgan OnouEuTY. 
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OK THE niSCOVEUY OF THE llEMAIKS OP RO'HKRT UROCE» 

Jk 

A Freedomc is a noble things . 

Frcedome makes man to have liking; 

Freedome all solace to men gives ; 

He lives at ease tliat ficely lives. 

Baubour's Bruce. 


'r ii E discovery of tlie bones of Roher'o 
Bhucf, among the ruins of Dunferrri- 
linr abbey, calls for some observations 
in’ a Journal intended to record the 
most remarkable events, whether of a 
puldic or domestic nature, which oc¬ 
cur during the period to which it re- 
f('rs; and it will never, perhaps, be 
our good fortune to direct the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to an ^vent more 
inUTcsting tt) the antiquarian or the 
patriot of Scotland, than the discovery 
and reinterment of the remains of her 
greatest hero. 

it is satisfactory, in the first 
place, to know that no doubt can ex¬ 
ist about tlie remains which were dis¬ 
covered being really the bones of llo- 
])ert Bruce. Jlistorians bad recorded 
that he was interred debito cum 
houorc in medio Ecclesiae de Dun- 
fennlinebut the ruin of the abbey 
at tlie time of the reformation, and 
the subsequent nogleet of the inonu- 
ineuls whieii it contained, had ren¬ 
dered it difficult to ascertain where 
tills central spot really was. Attempts 
iiad been vi.ule to explore among the 
ruins for the tomb; but so entirely 
was the form of cathedral churches 
forgotten in this northern part of the 
island, th it the researches were made 
111 a tocaHy diiferent place from the 
centre of llie edifice. At length, in 
digging the foundations of the new 
cUurcli, the workmen came to a tomb, 
arched over with musonry, and bear-* 
ing the i mirks oi' more than usual 
care in its construtJtion. Curiosity 
being attracted by this circumstance, 
it was suspected that it might contain 
the remains of the illustrious hero; and 
persons of more skill having examined 
the spot, discovered that it stood pre- 
ri.s.'lp in the cr.vtic of ’he church, aS 
its form wjs iudieatcd by the existing 
ruins. ' The to nb lva\iiig been open-’ 
od in the prc:.a'ucc of the Barons of 
l'lxcho<[uer, the discovery of the 
name of liing Robert on an iron plate 
' among the rubbisii, and the cloth of 
gold in which the bones were shroud¬ 
ed, left uo room to doubt that the hing 
wished-for grave had at last been dis- 
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covered; while the appearance of the 
skeleton, in which the breast-bone 
was sawed asunder, afforded a still 
more interesting proof of its really be¬ 
ing the remains of that illustrious 
hero, whose heart was committed to 
his faithful associate in arms, and 
thrown by him on a inlgjrimqge to the 
Holy-Land, amidst the ranks of the 
enemy, with the sublime expression, 

onwards as tliou wast w^ont, thou 
fearless heart." 

Such an event demands a temporary 
pause in the avocatiohs and amuse¬ 
ments of life. We feel called on to 
go back, in imagination, to tlie distant 
and barbarous period when the inde¬ 
pendence of our country was secured by 
a valour and ability that lias never 
since been equalled ; and in returning 
from his recent grave to take a nearer 
view of the difficulties which he bad 
to encounter, and the beneficial effects 
which his unshaken patriotism has 
Confirmed upon its people.—Hud we 
lived in the j>friod when his heroic a- 
cliievcments were fresh in the^ublic 
recollection, and when the arms of 
England yet trembled at the name of 
Bannockburn, wc would have dwelt 
with enlhusiasm on his glorious ex¬ 
ploits. A nation’s gratitude should 
not relax when the lapse of five sub¬ 
sequent centuries lias not produced a 
rival to his patriotism tiiid valour; 
and when this long period has served 
only to devolope the blessings which 
they have qouferved upon his country. 

Tt^ards a due understiinding, how¬ 
ever, of the extraordinary merits of 
Robert Bruce, it is necessary to take 
a ctirsory view of the power with 
wbieli lie had to contend, and of the 
reseurres of that kingdom, which, at 
tl|at critical juncture, providence com¬ 
mitted to his arms. 

The power of England, against 
which it was his lot incessantly to 
struggle, was, perhaps, the most for¬ 
midable which then existed in Europe. 
The native valour of her people, dis¬ 
tinguished even under the weakest 
reign, was then led on and animated 
by a numerous and valiaht fernlal no- 
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bHitj. That bold and romantic spirit 
of enterprise which led the Nynnan 
arms to the throne of England, and 
enabled Roger de Hauteville, with 
thirty-followers, to win the crown of 
the two Sicilies, still animated the 
English nobles; and to this lieredita- 
ry spirit was added the remembrance 
of the matchless glories which their 
arms had acquired in the wars of Pa¬ 
lestine. The barons, who were array¬ 
ed against Robert Bruce, were the de¬ 
scendants of those iron warriors who 
combated for Christendom under the 
wall of Acre, and defeated the^hole 
Saracen sti-ength in the battle of As- 
calon ; the banners that were unfurl¬ 
ed for the conquest of Scotland, were 
those which had %vaved victorious over 
the arms of Saladin; and the sove* 
reign who led theih, bore the crown 
that had been worn by Richard in the 
Holy Wars, and wielded in his sword 
the.terror of that mighty name, at 
■ which even the acoumulatcd hosts of 
Asia were appalled. 

■ Nor were the resources of England 
less tbrmidable for maintaining and 
nourishing the war. The prosperity 
which had grown up with the equal 
laws of our Saxon ancestors, and which 
the tyranny of the early Nonnas^ 
kings had never completely extinguish¬ 
ed, had revived and spread unjlcr the 
wise and beneficent'reigns of* Henry 
II. and JEdward I The legislative 
wisdom of the last Monarch liad given 
to the English law greater improve¬ 
ments than it had ever received in 
any subsequent reigns, while his he¬ 
roic valour had subdued the rebel¬ 
lious spirit of his barons, and train¬ 
ed their united strength 'to submis¬ 
sion to the throne. The acquisition 
of Wales had removed the only weak 
point of his wide dominion, and added 
a cruel and savage race to the aiteady 
formidable mass of bis armies. The 
navy of England already ruled ^the 
seas, and was prepared to carry ra¬ 
vage and desolation oyer the wide 
arid defenceless Scottish coast; while 
a hundred thousand men, armed in 
the magnificent array of feudal war, 
and led on by the ambition of a feu¬ 
dal nobility,, poured into a country 
which seeing destined only to be their 
prey. 

But most of all, in the ranks of tins 
army, were found the intrepid Vim- 
MAM-KY of England; tliat peculiar 


and valuable body of men which has, 
in every age, contributed as much to 
the stability of the English character, 
'as the celebrity of the English arms, 
and which then composed those terri¬ 
ble archers, whose prowess rendered 
them so formidable to all the armies 
of Europe, These men, whose valour 
was warme4,.by the consciousness of 
personal freedom, and whose strength 
was nursed among the enclosed fields 
and green pastures of English liberl y, 
conferred, till the d'seovery of fire-arms 
rendered personal acquirements of no 
avail, a matchless advantage on the 
English armies. The troops of no 
other nation could produce a body of' 
men in the least comparable to them 
either in strength, discipline, or indi¬ 
vidual valour; and such was the dread¬ 
ful efficacy with wJjich they used their 
weapons, that not only did they main¬ 
ly contribute to the triumphs of Cres- 
sy and Azincour, but at Poitiers and 
‘ Hamildon Hill, they alone gained the 
victory, with hardly any assistance 
from the feudal tenantry. 

These troops were well known to tlie 
Scottish soldiers, and had established 
their superiority over them in many 
bloO{ly battles, in which the utmost 
efforts of undisciplined valour had been 
fqund unavailing against their practis¬ 
ed discipline and supetior equipment. 
The very names of the barons who 
headed them were associated witli an 
unbroken career of conquest and re¬ 
nown, and can hardly be read yet 
without a feeling of national exulta¬ 
tion. 

Names that to fear were never known. 

Bold Norfollt's Earl de Brotlicrton, 

And Oxford’s famed de Vcrc ; 

Ross, Montague, and Manly came, 

And Courtney’s pride, and Percy’s fame. 
Names known too well in Scotland’s war, 
At'Falkirk, Methvan, and Dunbar, 

'Blazed broader yet in afler years, 

At Cressy red, and fell Poitiers. 

Against this terrible force, before which, 
in the succeeding reign, the militJiry 
power of France was compelled to bow, 
Bruce had to array the scanty troops 
of a barren land, and the divided forces 
of a turbulent nobility. Scotland was, 
in his time, fallen low indeed from 
that state of peace and prosperity in 
which she was found at the first in¬ 
vasion of Edward I., and on which so 
much light has been thrown by the 
industrious research of our times.*— 
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The disputed succession had sown 
the seeds of unextinguishable jealous¬ 
ies amcoig the nobles; the gold of 
England had corrupted many to be¬ 
tray their country’s cause; aild the 
fatal ravages of English invasion had 
desolated the whole plains from which 
resources for carrying on the war could 
be drawn. All the heroic valour, tlfe 
<levoted patriotism, and the personal 
prowess of Wallace, had been unable 
tt) stein the torrent of English inva¬ 
sion ; and, when he died, the whole 
nation seemed to sink -under the load 
vigainst which his unexampled forti¬ 
tude had alone enabled it to struggle. 
These unhappy jealousies among the 
nobles, to which his downtall was 
owing, still continued, and almost ren¬ 
dered liopeless any attempt to combine 
flieir forces ; while the thinned popu¬ 
lation aiul ruined husbandry of the 
country seemed to prognosticate no¬ 
thing but utter extirpation from a con¬ 
tinuance of the war. Nor was the 
prospect Jess iiielaucholy from a con- 
siilcration of the combats which had 
taken jilacc. The sli#rt spear and 
light shield of the cicptch had been 
found utterly unavailing against the 
iron panoply and powerful horses of 
the English barons; while the hardy 
and courageous mountaineers perisheil 
in vain under the dreadful tempest of 
the English archery. 

What then must have been the 
courage of that youthful prince, 
who, after having been driven for 
shelter to an island on the north 
of Ireland, could venture, with only 
forty followers, to raise the standard 
of independence in the west of Scot¬ 
land, against the accumulated force of 
this mighty power ^—what the re¬ 
sources of that understanding, which, 
though intimately acquainted, from 
personal service, with' the tried supe¬ 
riority of the English arms, could 
foresee, in his barren and exhausted 
country, the means of combating them ? 
—what the ability of that political 
conduct .which could re-unite the jar¬ 
ring interests, and smother the dead¬ 
ly feuds, of the Scottish nobles?—and 
what the capacity of that noble war¬ 
rior, who, in the words of the contem¬ 
porary historian,*' could “ unite the 
prowess of the first knight to the con¬ 
duct of the greatest general of his age,” 


and was able, in the space of six years, 
to raise the Scottish arms from the 
lowest point of depression to such a 
pitch of gWy, that even the redoubted 
archers and haqghty chivalry of Eng¬ 
land ded at the sight of* the Scottisli 
banner ?t 

Nor w^as it only in the field thiit' 
the great and patriotic conduct of Ro¬ 
bert Bruce was displayed. In the en¬ 
deavour to restore the almost ruineil 
fortunes of his country, and to heal 
the wounds which a war of unparal¬ 
leled severity had brought upon its 
people, he exhibited the same wise 
and beneficent policy. Under his 
auspicious rule, husbandry revived, 
arts were encouraged, and the turbu¬ 
lent barons were awi'd into subjection, 
Scotland recovered, during his admin¬ 
istration, in a l>reat measure, from the 
devastation that had preceded it; and 
the peasants, forgetting the stern war¬ 
rior in the beneficent monarch, long 
remembered his sway, under the name 
of Ihe good King Robert’s reign.” 

But the greatness.of his character 
appeared most of all from the events 
tliat occurred after his death. V/hen 
the capacity with which he and his 
worthy associates, Randolph and 
Douglas, had counterbalanced the su¬ 
periority of the English arms, was 
withdrawn, the fabric which they 
had supported fell .to the ground. 
In the very first battle which was 
fought after his death at Haniildou 
Hill, a laiger army than that which 
conquered at Bannockburn was over¬ 
thrown by the archers of England, 
without a single knight couching his 
spear. Never, at any subsequent pe¬ 
riod, was Scotland able to withstand 
the more powerful arms of the Eng¬ 
lish yeomanry. Thenceforward, her 
military history is little more than a 
melancholy catalogue of continued de¬ 
feats, occasioned rather by treachery 
on the part of her nobks, or incapaci¬ 
ty in her generals, than any defect of 
valour in her soldiers; anil the inde-' 
pendence of the monarchy was main¬ 
tained rather by the terror which the 
name of Bruce and tfie remembrance 
of Bannockburn had inspired, than 
by the achievements of any of the 
successors to his throne.J 

The merits of Robert Bruce, as a 
warrior, are very generally acknow- 


f Wulsing, p. 106.^ Mon. Malms, p, 152, 153. 
Honry\ Britain, voi.. vlx. 
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XXIV. 

One loaree could olctlire Mars and Aphrodite 
Under the semblance of yon gaudy cornet. 
Simpering to you sUm goddess of our city; 

Old Homer, werche here—bow he would ficoinit! 
The pair are very fond (the mare’s the puy), 
ihil. Lord' when eyes arc eyes,what need of 
Lorgnette ? 

No—one can’t th ink the blacksmith had been jealous 
Of any of these prig^my'dainty fellows* 

XXV. 

But if you wish to see a real be«iU|* 

As hnc as all the 7th and lOth together. 

Grand, and yet wearing all his gi^ndeur so. 

As if its wcightwerehot a pigeonlfeather« . 
Ipr'ythee, geuiio female i-eader, go, 

(Fi»r scarce hc’ltvcnlurc out in this cold weather) 
And at Maecullocb's window, you Jhidl see 
A man will show you wliat a man idiould be 

, XXVI. 

In native bearded beauty—what a sweep 
Of fringe and fold is all about Mm flowing! 

How gra^fu) sits his cincture, yet how deep, 
Round,.TOund, and round again, su{)erbly going $ 
Docs It not make your young henrtspant ana leap. 
To gaze on Hasson's dirk—how riclt 'tia glow'uig 
With sapphire, diamond, cindhsld, topaz, ruby! 
He makes > our homebred coxcomb look a shoeboy • 

XXVI. 

Tm sorry his Circassian has returned— 

For love or money I would fain have seen her; 
Ah! how to gaze and gaze, mine eyes had burned. 
Were she, m aught of feature or demeanour. 
Like yon sw eet thing, whose tears are all inumed 
In the world's heart—whose glance of loveis keener 
Than all the liglitnings e’er Prometheu'; stolen 
Yon visioned queen of Allan's musing t>ou}. 

XXVIU. , 

Tnumphant captive! oh! 'tis worse than slaught«x 
To see the iialtry price the Turk has told 
With what wide treasures would not I have bought 
her. 

Of heart—soul—tears—blood—any thing but gold I 
If Eve was half as fair as tins her dai^htor, 

Oh I Father Adam!—pardons manifold 
For all thv weakness—her ambrosial breath 
Might well ^lersuadc to sin, though sin were death. 

XXIX. 

And yet 'tis not her beauty, first or most. 

That |ieneirates the eye of him who gazes. 

Of all the times zny heart’s been won and M 
(On recollection their amount amazes), 

1 could b(‘ swoni mere beauty never cost 

Me much m pluemey—no, nor even m phiatea— 
With utter non>ch8lance my heart repels 
The proud sct>to of dozens of cradt belles* 

XXX. 

There is a certain haughty conscious swttn 
O’ th’ eye, an artful droppitig of the lid, 

Which says, 1*11 easily make an end of him* 

Or looks ftis all the same) as if it did; 

For me, Fm full of self-will to the brtm, 

1 never fancy doing as Fm bid ; 

I sometimes stare as jf 1 were struck dumb, 

But that’s pure malice—fudg^->the merest hum. 

XXXL 

Impute knot to vanity that I 
Should think such engines have boen moved or 
me; 

1 ne'er suspect tliat gentle damsels sigh 
For Wastle’s self—whatever smiles I s ec — 

To all such fair fond dreams I’ve bid good-bye, 
They do not fit aouizzof sixty-three. 

Wlw^n I was '-oung they scorned me being poor,-^ 

1 can’t be gulled in age, Uiou^ flattered more. 

xxxn. 

I waabut the laird’s brother long ago, 

And all did treat me as a younger brother) 

Full wellthcfngid curtsey did I know 
Of each disdainful miss and mighty mother; 


Yet now, that I’m a rich old bettered beau, 

ObSCTVe but how they court me—damn their po*> 
therl 

Day after day, and night succeeding night, 

Their hooks are baited well—but will 1 bite f 

XXXIII. 

No—not for worlds; as some old crafty trout. 

At leisure fattening in his deep clear pool. 

When some green angler flogs his fly about. 
Observes the bright deceit all calm and cool. 

And never dreams of stretching forth Ins snout. 
Like your young gaping gomuindizing fool; 

So I—in short, since 1%‘C been l^rd of Wabtle, 

Myr heart is an imcooquerable castle. 

XXXIV. 

The pride they wounded then protects me now 
And if it did not were not 1 a dunce ? 

W'hcn madam curtsies low, more low 1 liow. 

And twiefe I rimpCT, if miss simpers once; 

I’m trebly Imeii about both breast and brow 
rveetifl some smooth brass buckler for the nonce*. 
My vpec^cB spy finely what folks aim at, 

And—In dwrto voj! clatnaniis clamat. 

XXXV. • 

Grant me, I pray you, grant mc a reprieve. 

Dear loving ladies, )nty an old nun, 

And give him for sweet chanty, your leave 
To dwindle out his unmolested span 
In his own way—to smoke big pipe at eve 
In quiet o’er his solitary conn. 

To pore his eyes out if be has a mind. 

Ana creep to bed just when he feels inclined. 

XXXVI. 

It is not orthodox that creed of yours. 

That, without woman, comfort there is none. 

I don’t deny yrtur company has lures 
For most—the sweetest luri's beneath the sun; 
But time for all things is the best of curt-i. 

And habit, now (my course so neai ly run) 

I promise you has reconciled me quite 
To bp alone by day, still more by night. 

XXXVII. 

Besides, I want the courage (grant the wish 
Were present) for so perilous a change; 

1 know you’d hate my modes of dressing fish; 

The whole of my small culinary range 
Would .sliock you—you would acoutcai h fav ourite 
dish. 

And give for dieepshrads roths a Votaingc ; 

You would insist on putting in green tea. 

Id short, my love, wc never should agree. 

xxxvm. 

For novelties youtd be a constant plotter. 

You would abuse my old Frcncli elbow-chairs. 
You would 9oinpeI me thro’ the house to totter— 
Those long cold lobbies, and tliose steep high 
’ stairs— 

To hear your notions, (you’d have talk’d with 
Trotter)t 

About some Gothic or Chinese repairs; 

Voutd pull my own coeval oamasks down. 

And lun up bills, you minx, for ciuuU from town. 

XXXTX. 

Nay, who knows but you might dislike my friends, 
And stare them by your coldnevs from my door? 
Give great Pulltuitki o’er the fingers’ ends f 
Or dare to pun, and cal) my Hogg a b(»ar I 
And then to make deserted M E amends. 

Bring in your fine strange faces by the score, 

•* Captains and colonels, and kni^ts in arms," 
With, stars, and otlier lashionable Alarms ^ 

XL. 

« CHILDREN 1!!"—the word’s enough!—depend 
upon’t 

'Twill never do; there's lot* of marrying men. 
The deuce a fear, if patiently you hunt, 

Ym’U meet with cnauccs every now and tlien. 
But as for roc, my Bramah’s very blunt, 

Yet, ere I stop, I tell you once agen. 

I’m quite determined to continue single— 

So, there’s enough for once ot Timun’s jingle. 


* They seem to have t>een written when the Persian Ambassador was In Edinburgh* 
I* The fashionable Ui>holstcicr of the North. * 
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1820.]] Letter from the Ettriek Shepherd. 


You will see from this, that the Laird is not going to be married any more 
than the Shepherd. We still sing in chorus (Tickler, Wastle, and I), every 
evening, our old song. 


WHEN shrorctidc falls in Easter weels^ 
And Chnstmas sees the bwailuw’s wmg: 
When l^awycrs nought but truth will B{S»k 
And Whigs m private toast the king; 
When songs and plays are quite put ttown, 
And sermons by all men preferred? 

And indigo dies breeches brown—> 

Oh ! then my love and I’ll be married. 


When usury’s never paid to Jews; 

And noses are not stained by brandy ? 

And Pussy bsirks arid Messin mews; 

And itch is cured by sugar-candy: 

When maids on sweethearts never dream; 

And birds’ nests can no more be hamed; 
And o>>teTs float in waves of cream¬ 
ed 1 then—oh 1 then—we will be married. 


I wish, from my soul, you were here, to join your fine bass in the stave, and 
to taste the best hock ever the Laird had iu his cellar, of which he gives us a 
long-necked bottle or two every day* You never licked your lips over the like. 
He got it from Mr Thomas Hamilton, the famous Glasgow wine-merchant, by 
way of particular favour, and he says it is more than a hundred years old. 
There never was the match of tt on Yarrow before. Grieve and Laidlaw 
were pretty well when I heard from them,—Ever your affectionate Contributor, 

James Hogg. 
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Wb love Peterhead. We recollect 
passing a few days there very plea¬ 
santly a good many years ago, ana in¬ 
deed shall never forgiet the surpassing 
dinners that we enjoyed at its incom¬ 
parable ordinary. Every place within 
fifty miles of Aberdeen is pleasant to 
us, for the sake of that double-bodied 
town, and the cunning, yet kindly 
toned pronunciation of its inhabitants. 
We beg leave, therefore, to return our 
best thanks to Mr Buchan for his pre¬ 
sentation copy of the Annals;” and 
to assure him of corned-beef and greens, 
and a jug of toddy, at Ambrose’s, on 
his first visit to the city of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. ’ 

Mr Buchan has really made a very 
amusing book of it ; aUd there are 
some circumstances attending his little 
publication, which‘we think must in¬ 
tercut in his favour all good-natured, 
statistical, and antiquarian readers. 
These are very modestly mentioned in 
his preface. He has not had the be¬ 
nefit of much education—and he is not 
rich in this world's gear. Besides—but 
let our worthy annalist speak for him¬ 
self. 


V« X have also laboured under other dif- 
ficulfies than those above stated, which I 
bare stu&ied to surmount; and many of the 
pieces contained in these p^cs, are not ar¬ 
ranged according to the ^lan I had in view, 
having collected much or the information at 
different periods after I had begun printing* 
Having none who could assist me, 1 was 
obliged to be author, caseman, pressman, 
Slc» ; and many of the following pages never 
were in MS. being actually composed while 
printing them. It is therefore hoped, those 
whose judgment is matured by reason and 
experience, will not be blind to the trouble 
of sue}) an undertaking, under so unpropi- 
tious circumstances, and .will allow, that 
imperfectly as the subjects are handled, J de¬ 
serve the clemency of an impartial public. 
But, if they have otlierways determined, 1 
shall console myself with the following lines, 
written originally in French by the king of 
Prussia.” 

As we^are not now reviewing the 
works of the king of Prussia, we omit 
his majesty’s verses, and turn to Mr 
Buchan’s prose. We shall not insult 
our readers by telling them where Pe¬ 
terhead stands^ 

Peterhead Is a clean and neat little 
town I—the streets are open, straight, and 
in general dean and dry, and give a free 


* Annals of Peterhead, from .its Foundation to the present Time % including an Ae- 
oount of the Rise, Progress, Improvements, Shipping, Manufactures, Commerce, Trade, 
Wells, Baths, &c. of Town: Also, a Sketch of the Character of the i«habitant 9 , 
their Civil and Ecclesiastical State: An Excursion to tlie Bullet^ of Buchan, Slains Cas¬ 
tle, &c. with their Description—the Scenery of the country round—^Remarks on Dr John¬ 
son’s Tour to the Hebrides, &c.: Biographical Notices of men of learning and genius, 
amon^ whom are, George Earl Marischal, founder of Peterhead, and Manschal College, 
Aberdeen; whh a number of Curious Artides hitherto unpublished; with Plates, En¬ 
graved by the Author; by P. Buchan, author of the Recreation of Leisure Hours, &c. 
Peterhead, Printed at the Auchwedden-press, by the Author; Sold by him, the Book- 
sdlers in Peterhead, and the principal Booksellers in Scotland. 1819. 
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course to the fresh etr. Notlung is allowed 
to pemai?? on them that can contaminate the 
air, or offend any of the senses. The 
greater part of the houses stand in regular 
order, especially the latest built; which are 
in general of the finest hewn granite, which 
is composed of quartz, shorl, and feldspar, 
neatly hnislicd, and have a beautiful appear¬ 
ance when the sun shines. In the inside pf 
the houses of people of every rank, if you do 
not find costly furniture, you will, for the 
most part, meet with deanness and neat¬ 
ness. Upon the tvhole, it has a handsome 
aspect, the liouses being covered with slate, 
and situated on a gentle ascent, all which 
give it an elegant appearance irom the sea. 

Peterhe^ has been much resorted to 
as a place of amusement, and as one of the 
first watering places in Great Britain. Its 
mineral waters have been justly celebrated 
over all ICurope for their efficacy in the cure 
of many disorders incident to those living in 
large and contined cities. It has been fre¬ 
quented by the Prince and the peasant; and 
many have owned their obligations t/O the 
mineral waters, batlis, and cheertul Com¬ 
pany in Peterhead, for a radical itfbrm in 
their decayed and hypocUondriacid constitu¬ 
tions.” 

Wc believe Mr Buchan has here 
said no more than Peterhead deserves— 
and well may he exclaim, beholding 
its present splendour, “ were a person 
now to rise from tlie dead, who had 
Hved in Peterhead at the time Earl 
ikiarischal granted the original charter 
to but fourteen feuars, and that only 
years ago, .how would he stare 
upon first behojding it as it now stands, 
with its harbours, shipping, trade ?” 
The first thirty pages of the volume 
are dedicated entirely to the town of 
Peterhead and its concerns, which is 
described very graphically; and Mr 
Buchan exhibits a goodh deal of anti¬ 
quarian lore. Among other informa- 
tiott, he gives us a paper^ shewing the 
progress of the whale-fishing since 
1802; and a list of the manufactures 
and trades of the town, from which it 
would really seem to be a very spirited 
and thriving place. It is famous for • 
its organs, no less than fifteen having 
been built there lately, and the most 
of them by a cabinet-maker who 
never saw one made before he himself 
made the attempt." It is also great 
in breweries. 

” Of these there are two in the town, 
t>oth of which deserve the highest praise, and 
one in the neighbourhood that has long been 
cstaUished in one of the halls of the late 
Earl MarischoPs casde of Inverugie, of 
which honourable mention is made by the 
poster and ale drinkers, both at home and 
tfjptpadand these shoidd be no bad judges. 


since they generally go where the Ale is 

best.” 

We cannot mention all the good 
things of Peterhead; but it would be 
unpardontible to overlook its butter. 

** Peterhead Butter has also attained some 
celebrity among purchasers, and it is a full 
proof ofits superiority, that it is admired by 
those who are in the daily practice of using 
it. The author of the present work has 
frequently seen in the High-street, and other 
places of Edinburgh, these words in con¬ 
spicuous characters, 

“* Jival Peterhead Butter^''* 
widi samples of it in their windows;—in 
other places he has seen it “ Genuine,’*^ Ac. 

Its baths are even better t^an its 
butter ; and we can safely recommend 
them to our invalids—for even the 
readers of this IMagazine cannot al¬ 
ways be in good health anrl spirits. 

“ Peterhead has now the most complete 
set of Baths df any town on the const of 
Scotland, owing to the spirited exertions of 
my worthy friend, Mr James Arbutlinot, 
jun. who has, at an unprecedented expense, 
cut out of the solid rock, one of the follow¬ 
ing dimensions, viz. 90 feet by 30, and ca¬ 
pable of holding any necessary depth of wa¬ 
ter. The bottom is covered with sand, and 
quite level. It possesses all the advantages 
of die open sea, without the danger attend¬ 
ing bathing in unfrequented places; and 
is filled every tide with pure sea water, by 
a valve, which opens and shuts when re¬ 
quired. For the convenience of those fre¬ 
quenting this bath, there is built on its mar¬ 
gin a house, in which they undress and 
dress, and it is sheltered from the gazing 
eye of a prying public, by a mound of ruck 
twenty feet high. 

There is another bath which was form¬ 
ed in 1799 by the Keith mason society, for 
the acedmmodation of those drinking the 
mineral water. Its dimensions are 40 feet 
by 20, and it is now set apart solely for iha 
use of the gentlemen. 

There are twelve warm baths, With, 
perhaps, the best set of apparatus to be 
found in Britain; by means of which the 
patient may be accommodated with the 
steam or vapour, hot air, projecting, and 
shower baths, at any degree of warmth that 
may be found most proper to alleviate pain 
or disease.” 

There is a very interesting chapter 
on Education and State of Learn¬ 
ing” in Peterhead, from which we re¬ 
gret that we cannot afford quotation. 
But a town so near the colleges of 
Aberdeen, may well be distinguished 
for the erudition of its inhabitants. 
Yet there is no rule so general as to 
be without its exceptions. 

** In every place of trade, there must l>r 
a few of inferior talents and principles, but 
of these there are few here; yet it woidd be 
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doing the public injii^ice to say there arc 
none of so illiberal minds us to envy their 
neighbours’ prosperity, and the sup.^rior ta¬ 
lents of those who do not associate with 
them.' Altliough I do not say I’etcrhead is 
more infested with these characters tlian its 
neighbours, still it has its share of them.” 

The good peojilo of Peterhead are 
all protestants, either followers of 
John Calvin the Frenchman, or Jhincs 
Anninius the Dutchman, but I be¬ 
lieve that there are many who, should 
you ask them to which party they be¬ 
long, whether Calvinists or Anuinians, 
would be at a loss for an answer.— 
They scarcely ever heard of the tenets 
of these church-champions, and there¬ 
fore they do not become proselytes 
either in faith or practice.’* In politics 
they are all welhaffected to the go¬ 
vernment, and have the good of their 
country at heart; so it is scarcel^ie- 
cessary to add, that they do not*ead 
the Scotsman. ^‘TJicy seldom read op¬ 
position newspapers, ivitk a view 1o 
profit htf them, (what sensible Aber¬ 
donian would?) and disputes about 
politics, like religion, are rare.” There 
are several inns at Peterhead, which 
are neither “ shabb'^, noisy, crowded, 
wor uncomfortable,” and the Ship-ta¬ 
vern situated in the Broad Street, 
and is famed for keeping the bes-t 
JiOndon porter. What is culled the 
club meets here once a Week; a party 
of gentlemen that convene every Fri¬ 
day night, who play cards jafiid take 
supper.” We believe that of this club 
Odoherty is an honorary member. We 
have a very short chapter on the book¬ 
sellers and stationers of Peterhead, to 
which we anxiously, turned. About 
fifty years ago there were no biblio- 
})oles there. One Mr William Far- 
quhar, asort of poet,—the Allan llatn- 
sjy of Peterhead,—was the first circu¬ 
lating librarian—but the brethren of 
the trade have since grown both in 
numbers and in grace, and their shops 
contain a valuable collection of theolo¬ 
gy, the works of Rutherford, Fisjher, 
Erskinc, Knox, Willison, A:c. So 
says Mr Buchan, 'literature, as well 
as shipping, is now upon the increase.” 
We must insert the following well- 
merited compliment tooui* good friend, 
Mr Alex. Sungster. 

“ The Booksellers in Peterhead do not 
speculate mudi in publishing; they trust 
mure to the judgment of tliar giave neigh- 
bi)urs in the South, and arc jdcased with 
their selections. I do not ni'^an to augur 
from this, that the Booksellers here have 
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not equal discernment to those in the South, 
but rather that fliey arc 'more dilatory ia 
running tiic risk, as they have less field to 
work upon: however, there are no rules 
without exceptions, and we find Mr Alex, 
Sangster, the senior bookseller, often break 
through the present, as he ia both friendly 
to the interest of the trade, and to authors, 
among the most liberal-minded in his line.” 

Literature being in this fiourishitig 
condition at Peterhead, printing too 
is advancing under a press of sail—so 
is engraving. 

There are five embellishments to 
fliis volume, which, though somewhat 
rude, deserve comniendation. The 
first is a sort of panoramic view of 
Peterhead, in which a cock on the 
point of a steeple cuts a famous figure, 
and is almost heard to crow,—its har¬ 
bours—groves of masts—vessels at an¬ 
chor—wherries going before the wind 
—and jolly tars with arms a-kimbo, 
and manifest quids in their cheeks,— 
The second prest'iils us with a Grecn- 
landinan among the ice, part of whose 
crew are lioisting ou deck liugc frag¬ 
ments from a wlialt; that is lying a- 
long-side, and lilurting brine all the 
while through liis nostrils,—and part 
shooting at a white bear, who is sit¬ 
ting very unconcirnedly on his pos¬ 
teriors, with his organization lowering 
towards the sons of Peterliead, as if 
he had bargained to sit out a certain 
number of i>hots, ou condition of re¬ 
ceiving, in return, a certain portion of 
blubber. The tliird is a sombre and 
solitary view of Shin’s Castle, darken¬ 
ed by a flight of crows or other water¬ 
fowl. The fourth is a plan of the 
Bullers of Buchan, which have very 
much the ajipearance of being made 
pf gingerbread. And the fifth is a 
'view of Raven's Craig, that impressive 
old ruin on the south-sulc of tlie river 
IJgie, from the chief gate-way of which 
Mr Buchan has represented a most im¬ 
pressive old gentleman advancing with 
a huge staff in his hand, and who is 
inteiulecl, we presume, to gain credit 
ft)r being an ancient Piet, or Pecht, 
folks of whom one frequently reads in 
the history of Seiitland, but whose ex¬ 
istence has always seemed to us very 
robicmaticdl. Of the printing of his 
ook and its engravings, Mr Buchan 
thus speaks: 

“ Printing was first established in Peter- 
heiul as a reguiar business, on the 21th day 
oi iM.ireh Ihifi, hv a young mun, who had 
long v,Hnc\s5)et.l, wnh feeling rc^gret, tiic in¬ 
convenience his native town laboured under, 
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no printitig-preis, at diat tiuie« being nearer 
than Aberdeen.' To remedy this defect, 
and with a view to surmount every obstacle, 
however difficult, he set out on a pilgrimage 
to Edinburgh, and thence to Stirling: he 
staid a few days in each place, where he ac¬ 
quired the rudiments of the l^\iusticul Art, 
and at the end of ten day’s bard study, pro¬ 
duced specimens of his progress in it; which 
gave general ^^tisfaction to those to whom 
they were shown, particularly to the Eight 
lion, tile Karl of Buclian, and the worthy 
and philanthropic Charles Forbes, Esq. M.P. 
who took him under their patronage, and, 
by their kindness, enabled him to go for; 
ward rejoicing. As he is sensible of the 
honours done him, he still continues to en¬ 
joy that friendship which was so seasonably 
begun. May these honoured gentlemen 
long continue their friendship, and he to 
walk more deserving. 

“ Sincehis settlementin Peterhead, he has 
made a PiviHug Press, with no assistance 
from any other person, being wriglit and 
blacksmith alternately himself. The pre¬ 
sent work is wholly printed with this press. 
After having succeeded, beyond hU most 
sanguine expectation and that of his friends, 
in this laborious job, he was led to try the 
Type-founding, in which, the length tiiat 
lie went, he succeeded equally well; but the 
cutting of the punches, and preparing of 
the* moulds, were found to occupy too much 
of his time, as he was always under tlie ne¬ 
cessity of making his own tools. 

Since his engaging in the present his¬ 
tory, he has made a few attempts in En¬ 
graving, the result of which will accompany 
this volume. 

“ Ere the reader proceed to examine the 
work critically, it n^ay not be unnecessary, 
nor, I hope, deemed egotism, sliould 1 ac¬ 
quaint him, that the author never had a les¬ 
son in the art, and the enclosed vicxvs are 
among the first of his productions m that 
line.” ■ 

We shall now accompany our inge¬ 
nious author on a water-party of ])lea- 
sure to the Bullcrs of Buchan—no re¬ 
lations whatever, as our English read¬ 
er will immediately perceive, to Buller 
of Brazen nose. Mr Buchan is our pilot, 
—and a poetical pilot too. 

“ After getting tlirough this gut or strait, 
(whicli in an ebbing tide is no easy task,) 
we began to view the vast expanse of Nep¬ 
tune’s daik domain, with Cruden’s bold 
and rocky shore, which vary the pleasing 
scene. Certainly nothing could be more 
picturesque, of inviting in nature, than the 
mild and delightful aspect of the rippling 
wave> bdrne over the surface of the shining 
deep, til) lulled into a breathless calm by 
the slumbering vigils in a morning of May, 
«aVe where the noisy shore bassed in con¬ 
cert with the Hagelctof some hundred Kitty- 
wakes, whicli dew in rapid motion from 
^^evices of the projecling rocks, >'olns 


had dbso to heighten'our pleasure, giving a 
jubilee to all but the fanning zephyr, which 
childishly played in Neptune's lap along 
the shore, with die wrinkling folds of his 
dark green mantle. 

We next steered through the lofty 
arches formed by nature’s mystic hand, 
where the prospects were ever varying, and 
entertainments ever new :—Cliffs overhang¬ 
ing cliffs, whose towering pyramids often 
meet, and where the subterraneous p:.s.sagcs 
below instil into the mind that degree of 
solemnity and evening gloom, which is on¬ 
ly dispelled by quitting tills fantastic abode 
of seals, cormorants, and wild pigeons, on 
whose rights, tliey seemed to tiiink, we had 
been trespubsing. 

“We now approached theDullers (Bouil- 
loLrs, or, as the neighbouring people, by 
way of compliment to their chief, call it, 
the Earl of Errol’s Punch Bowl,) with 
chilly treniour, to contemplate its majestic 
form, rising from the vast profundity of 
wattfh below. On entering this vaulted arch, 
to e^lore the interior of its inmost recesses, 
the hideous howling and wild screaming 
notes of the hawks, owls, cools, and a num¬ 
ber of other sea fowls, so deatened us, tiiat 
for some time we were obliged to answer 
one another by signs. 

*M'hc arch, through which w'e entered, 
is about forty feet high, formed by the 
great architect of nature, out of a wall some 
hundred feet high, destitute of ail lateral 
cavities, and where nought is to be seen but 
the distant clouds floating in snowy wreatlis 
through a blue-tinted sky of glowing aether 
in tlic aerial regions above. 

“ In sliapc, It is nearly of an oval, wliose 
diameter is from thirty to forty yards wide. 
Its irregular, but stupendous walls, whose 
shaggy sides display tlie rugged rock pen¬ 
dent over the gulf below in awlul grandeur, 
exhibit the hand of nature in her rudest 
form. 

“ In some of the horrid chasms above, 
the ravenous hawk and owl arc known to 
nurse their callow young. The whole 
forms such a contrast to what strapgcrs ure 
accustomed to view, that the eye and ear 
arc lost in an agreeable perplexity.” 

Mr Buchan is at issue with Dr 
Johnson on the point of these Bullers. 
And, we admit, that he makes the 
lexicograplier look exceedingly fool¬ 
ish. The folly of all Samuers remarks, 
observations, and reflections, on what 
he saw in Scotland, almost exceeds 
helief. Pie was not a little of a Cock¬ 
ney in his way—end nothing can be 
more absurd to our view, than the 
image of the old blind unweildy por¬ 
poise, rolling about in a little crank 
yawl, under the magnificent arches of 
this tempestuous temple, and forming 
his childish theory of its formation.— 
See how Mr Buchan settles him. 
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unconsciously to imitate what he great¬ 
ly admires; and it requires an effort 
over himself, a government of his own 
powers, to detach them from that ad¬ 
miration, and confine them within tlie 
sphere of their proper agency. Much 
more when he has once begun to give 
himself to a public, he has involved 
himself with their admiration ; and it 
is far more difficult to him to recover 
his mind to its own independence. He 
has to shut out from his thoughts the 
world from which he derives his cele¬ 
brity, to withdraw into himself, and 
in silence and forgetfulness of the 
world, to discover in his own bosom 
the sources of his powers. 

The genius of English poetry, may 
it be said without envy, discovers in 
a high degree this adaptation of intel¬ 
lect to poetry. Her greatest and most 
national poetry is intellectual. Such 
strains as the heart of Scotland has 
breathed she does not know. Her na¬ 
tional poetry is that of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, of Spenser, minds in which 
imagination was throned in the seat of 
intellect. The poetry of Dryden and 
Pope is still of an intellectual order. 
And in another age and in another 
kind, of Collins, of Cowper, of Words¬ 
worth. It may much be doubted if 
English poets will ever do justice to 
themselves who forget this character 
of the mind of their country. While 
they adliere to it, they will raise their 
own mind and that of the people to 
whom they speak, \\niun they forget 
it, they must lower their own fame, 
and the intellectual power of the na¬ 
tion who consent to lavish on them 
their ill-merited applause. 

We have fallen into this train of 
thought, with a little volume of poet¬ 
ry lying before us,* wdiich we believe 
attracted considerable attention, eight 
or ten years ago, when it was first 
published, and over which there has 
all along been felt to hang something 
of a mystery. For our Own part, we 
believe, that the most beautiful things 
in it .are not poems of the olden time 
at all, but have been created by a niau 
of genius still alive, in the very spirit 
of antiquity. The late Mr Cromek 
was a man of considerable enthusiasm 
and ability ; but he knew little about 
poetry, and absolutely nothing about 
the poetry of Scotland. He was pre¬ 
cisely that kind of person to believe 
every thing he was told on that sub¬ 


ject—and having a vague notion, that 
the traditional songs of Scotland were 
pathetic and beautiful, he was ready 
to accept, as such, all verses written 
in the Scottish dialect, that breathed 
the sentiments and passions of lowly 
and rural life. In Dumfries-shire he 
became acquainted with Mr Allan 
Cunningham, at that time a common 
stone-mason, and certainly one of the 
most original poets Scotland has pro¬ 
duced, who communicated to him a 
vast quantity of most amusing and in¬ 
teresting information concerning the 
manners and custowis of the people of 
Nithsdale and Galloway. Much of 
this is to be found in the appendix to 
this volume. That appendix is osten¬ 
sibly written by Mr Cromek, and per¬ 
haps a few sentences and paragraphs, 
here and there, .ire from his pen ; but 
no person of ordinary penetration can 
for a moment doubt,* that as a w'hole 
it was fairly composed and written out 
by the hand of Allan Cunningham- 
Ev^ry thing is treated of in the fami¬ 
liar and earnest style of a man speak¬ 
ing of what he has known from his 
youth upwards, and of what has in¬ 
fluenced and even formed the happi¬ 
ness of his life. Allusions are made 
to persons deceased and things gone 
by, in the affectionate and even pas¬ 
sionate language of a heart that had 
loved or enjoyed them; and every 
now and then bright and beaming 
images rise up of the past, which be¬ 
tray tile secret of the author's chanac- 
ter and situation, and prove, that none 
buta Scotchman could have so thought, 
and felt, and written of Scotland. We 
refer, for proofs of this, such of our 
readers as are fortunate enough to pos¬ 
sess the volume, (for we believe it is 
now out of print), to the articles in the 
appendix, “ Scottish Games,” Tak¬ 
ing the Beuk” Character of the 
Scottish Lowland Fairies,” and the 
Account of Billy Blin, tlic Scotch 
Biftwnie,” 

But the best of the poetry, too, be¬ 
longs to Allan Cunningham. No 
oubt, there are still floating all over 
Gotland, on the unextinguishable 
breatli of popular tradition, many 
songs, and snatches of songs, that 
have never found their way into any 
collection. We have ourselves hcml 
sung in the country many such frag¬ 
ments. But tlicy are, though often 
beautiful, all corrupt and imperfect— 


• Uemains of Nitliedale .and Galloway Song : with Historical and Traditional Notices, 
relative to the IVlanners and Cnstonis of the Feaf-antry. Now first collected by 1^. H. 
iVnmob p A «: Kainhiiroli. Svo. T. Cadell. and W. Davies, London, 1810. 
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the faded ghosts of what they must 
once have been, and breathing, as it 
were, the faint and obsolete language 
of the dead. The finest of our tradi¬ 
tional strains, ‘both of music and of 
poetry, have by this time been ga¬ 
thered together into a safer sanctuary 
— and we do not believe, that much 
that is valuable remains to be gleaned 
among the vailies of humble life. If 
we are justified in so thinking, can the 
most credulous ])erson believe, that Mr 
Cromek, an Englishman, an utter 
stranger in Scotland, should have been 
able, during a few days walk through 
Nithsdale and Galloway, to collect, not 
a fe\V broken fragments of poetry only, 
but a number of finished and perfect 
poems, of whose existence none of the 
inquisitive literary men or women of 
Scotland had ever before heard ? And 
that, too, in the very country which 
Uobert Burns had beaten to its every 
bush—and in every hamlet, of which he 
sat, both t)y night and by day, de- 
liglitiiig the humble inmates by Jiis 
own matchless genius, and eager to 
grasp, with passionate love and de¬ 
light, every syllable of song that the 
inspired peasants of old might have 
breathed, and that time might still 
have sparCil to gladden the fireside of 
the cottager? Could love-songs, full 
of ardent passion, and melting tender¬ 
ness, and pastoral imagery, and do¬ 
mestic joy, and national exultation, 
and religious reverence, have been re¬ 
cited and sung for ages by the Dum- 
frics'shire peasantry, familiar as house¬ 
hold w^o:ds, and yet have never reached 
that ear which wits so keenly alive to 
all the melodies of his native land ? 

But independently of all this, the 
poems speak for themselves; and for 
Allan Cunningham.' Some verses 
there arc in the volume unquestion¬ 
ably of an old date, (and thfcse,-by the 
way, are not Nithsdale and Galloway 
songs at all,) but the compositions, 
which we intend to quote, are citHier 
entirely modern, or entitled to be call¬ 
ed ancient, merely because they oc¬ 
casionally include some fine old stanza, 
or are, with exquisite feeling, filled 
with those thoughts and images 
which weic the deligJit of tlie simple 
bards of other days. Wc meet with 
songs said to have been penned and 
sung by the austere and persecuted 
covenanters, full of melody, simplicity, 
^ganfiie, and grace. No doubt such 
ll^en had many of them, gentle hearts 
the love of their wives and their 


fathers and their children must have 
often gushed up from that profound 
depth of soul, over whose agitated sur¬ 
face fell so black and fiercely the 
storms and troubles of life. But the 
following beautiful song, tliough bold¬ 
ly said to have been written during 
the days of the covenant, and after¬ 
wards to have been sung at trystes 
and merry-meetings by an old grey¬ 
headed patriarch, with whom have 
perished many lays of the times which 
were, cannot, as We feel, be thought 
of in any other light but an exquisite 
imitation. 

Thou ha^l sxvorn htf ifnj Gndy inij Jvanic, 
Thou lias sworn by tliy God, niy .Icaiiie, 

By that jiretty while hand o' thine. 

And hy a' tlio lowing starg in Heaven, 

That thou wad ay be mine I 
And I hae sworn hy my (iod, my Jeanic., 
And by that kind heart o* thine. 

By a’ tile stars sown tlnck owrc heaven. 
That thou shalt ay be mine I 
Then foul fa’ tlie hands that ivad loose sic* 
bands. 

An’ the heart that wad part sir love ; 

But there’s nae hand can loose my hand. 
But the finger o’ God abo\w‘. 

Tho’ tlic wee, wee cot maun he my bicld. 
An’ my claithing e’er sac mean. 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the fauKIs o’ hive. 
Heaven’s armfif o* my Jean ! 

Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 

Fu’ safter than the down, 

And luve wad winnow owre us his kind, 
kind, wings 

An’ sweetly Vd sleep an’ soun’. 

Come here to me, thou lass o’ my luve. 
Come here and kneel wi' me, 

The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ my God, 
An’ 1 canna pray but thee. 

The mom-wind is sweet ’mang the beds o* 
ntw flowers. 

The wee birds sing kindlie an* liie. 

Our gude-man leans owre his Kale-yard 
dyke. 

An’ a blythc auld body is he. ^ 

The Bi’nk maun be tacn whan the carle 
comes hame, 

Wi* the belie psalmodic. 

And thou maun speak o’ me to thy God, 
And 1 will speak o’ tliec ! 

The following elegiac lines, which, 
in u note, are said to hift'c been writ¬ 
ten about the time of the Hefonna- 
tioii, on a daughter of the Laird Max¬ 
well of Cowliill, called by the pea¬ 
santry, the IJIy of Nithsdale, are per¬ 
fectly beautiful. Tliey are. said to 
have been given to the editor by the 
same young country girl ^Vlio fuvonrctl 
him with the iireceding song, a maiden 
who seems to have been singularly for¬ 
tunate in recidlccting what all the rest 
of her countrywomen had forgotten. 
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But we hnow them to be Allan Cun¬ 
ningham’s—written, too, at a time 
when he was in the very Imrnhlest si¬ 
tuation of life ; and we do not think 
that either Bowles, or CaTn]>bell, or 
Wordsworth, has wTittcn any thing 
more wildly, and naturally, and so¬ 
lemnly pathetic. , 

She’s ganc to dwali in lieaven, my lassie, 
Siie’s ganc to dwall in heaven ; 

Ye’r owre pure, quo’ the voice o’ Cod, 

For dwalling out o’ heaven I 
O what’l she do in heaven, my lassie ? 

O what’l she do in heaven r* 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angel’s 
sangs. 

An’ make them muir meet for heaven. 

She was beloved by <i’, my lassie, 

She was beloved by a’; 

But an’ angel tell in luve wi’ her, 

An’ took her frae us a'. 

I.ow there thou lies my lassie, 

■'la)w there thou Tu s ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nortrac it will arise ! 

Fu’ soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu' soon ni follow thee; 

Thou left me nought to covet ahiii,’ 

But took gudeness sel’ wi* thee, 

1 looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

1 looked on thy deatli-eold face ; 

Thou secintd a hlic new cut i’ the bud. 

An’ fading in its p]ace. 

I looked on thy dcaih-sluit eye, my lassie, 

1 looked on thy deatli-shut eye; 

An’ a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy, 
a'hy Ups were ruddie and calm, my lassie. 
Thy lips w^'re ruikhe and calm ; 

But gane was the holic breath o’ heaven 
To sing the evening I’salm. 

There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie. 
There’s naught but dust now nunc ; 

M) said’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 

An* wliy should 1 stay behin’ ! 

There is a little fruginciit, of only 
three stanzas, which wc also believe 
to be modern—i)art of a song supposed 
to be sung by a deserted maiden, and 
which, whether owing to the singu¬ 
larly plaiiilive flow of the versification, 
or to the extreme simplicity of the 
mourner’s grief, which connects itself 
with the forms and seasons of external 
nature, and with the first and most 
awful of all Iminan feelings, paternal 
and filial love, are to us beyond measure 
affecting. 

Gane were hut the winter cauld, 

And gane were hut the snaw, 

I could bleep in tlie wild woods, 

Whare primroses blaw. 

Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 

And cauld at my feet. 

And the finger o’ death's at my cen, 

Closing tiiciu to sleep. 


Let nanc tell my father. 

Or my mither sac dear, 
rU meet them baith in heaven. 

At the spring o’ the year. 

The two first poems which we have 
now quoted, were given to Mr Cro- 
niek (so he tells us) by Miss Jcaii 
Walker, who also gave him, as a tra¬ 
ditional poem, the “ Mermaid/' a 
most beautiful ballad, which we shall 
quote by and by, and which is now an 
avowed composition of Allan Cunning¬ 
ham. Wc are greatly obliged to thw 
amiable young lady, for bringing to 
light so much fine old poetry; but 
she cannot but know, that she first 
lieard them ail from the lips of that 
ingenious poet. 

In that part of this volume contain¬ 
ing llie Jacobite songs, wo also trac ' 
the pen of Allan (]unniugh.jui. Who 
but hiinseif and Miss Jean ^\'alkrrevcr 
heard tlie following ballad previously 
to the publication of these rtliqucb ? 
The sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sits he ; 

But lie has tint the blythe hlinl; he had 
In my ain countric. 

It's nas my am ruin 

That weets ay my t e, • 

But the dear Mane I left a-hin’, 

Wi’ sweet bairnies three. 

Fu* bonnolie lowed my ain hearth. 

An* smiled my ain Marie ; 

0,1 *vc left a’ my heart beliind. 

In my am countne. 

O I am leal to high heaven, 

An’ it i’ll be leal to me. 

An’ there I’ll meet ye a* soon, 

Frae my ain couiitrie ! 

The Waes o’ Scotland’* is also mti- 
dern. This we have always suspect¬ 
ed, and we have occasion to know, 
that Air Scott has ever been of the 
same opinion : the Etlrick Shepherd, 
too, wc see iu a note to the first vo¬ 
lume of his collection of Jacobite songs, 
just published, smiles at the idea of 
this being a real Jacobite ballad, anil 
pays a kind and generous compli¬ 
ment to its real autlior, whom he calls 
“ the ingenious Allan Cunningham,^ 
one of the brightest poetical geniuses 
that ever Scotland bred, yet who in 
that light has been utterly neglected.” 
Whan 1 left thee, bonnie Scotland, 

Thou wert fair to see. 

Fresh as a bonnie bride i’ the morn 
Whan she maun wedded be ; 

A\dian 1 came back to thee, Scotland, 

Upon a May-morn fair, 

A bonnie lass sat at our town-cn*, 

Kaming her yellow hair. 

“ O bey ! O hey !’* sung the bonnie lass, 

“ 0 hey ! an* wac’s me ! 
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There’s joy to the Whigs, an’ land to the 
Whigs, 

An’ nocht but wae to me I 
0 hey I O hey !” sung the bonnie lass, 

“ O hey ! an* wae’s me ! 

There’s siccan sorrow in Scotland, 

As een did never see. 

“ O hey ! 0 hey for my father auld ! 

O hey ! for my mither dear ! 

An’ my heart will burst for the bonnie lad 
Wha left me lanesome here !” 

I had na gone in my ain Scotland 
Mae mUes than twa or three 
Whan I saw tlie head o’ my ain father 
Coining up the gate to me. 

traitorUheadi" and “fl traitor^thead!" 
Loud bawled a biuidy lown : 

But I drew frae tlie sheath my glaive o’ wier. 
An’ strake the reaver down. 

I hied me htoe to my father’s ha’. 

My dear auld mither to see ; 

But she lay ’mang the black izlcs 
Wi’ the deatli-tear in her ee. 

O wha has wrocht tl;is biuidy wark ? 

Had I the reavgr liere, 

I’d wash his sark in his ain heart blude, 

And gie’t to his dame to wear ! 

I hadna gane frae my uin dear hame 
But twa short miles and three. 

Till up came a captain o’ the Whigs, 

Says, •• Traitor^ hide ye vie 
I grlppit hipi by the belt sae braid, 

It birsted i’ my hand. 

But 1 threw him frae his weir-saddle 
An’ drew my .burlie brand. 

** Shaw mercy on me,” qiio’ the lown, 

An’ low he knelt oh knee; 

But by his tine was my father’s glaive, 
Whilk gude king Drus did gie. 

An’ buckled roun* him was the broider’d 
belt 

Whilk my mither’s hands did weave, 

INIy tears they mingled wi’ bis heart’s bludc. 
An reeked upon my glaive. 

I wander a’ nighf’mang the lands I own’d. 
Whan a* folk are asleep. 

And 1 lie oure my father and mitlier’s grave, 
An hour or twa to weep ! 

O fatherless, and mitherless, 

W'itliout a ha’ or hame, 

I maun wander through my dear Scotland, 
And bide a traitor’s blame. 

There is in this volume, a ballad call¬ 
ed ‘‘ The Lord's Marie,” which we 
also venture to ascribe almost wholly 
to Allan Cunningham. It is founded 
on a truflitional story of a daughter of 
the Lonl Maxwell of Nithsdale, ac¬ 
companying in disguise a peasant to a 
rustic dancing-trysto. There is no¬ 
thing more interesting, or better illus¬ 
trative of ancient manners, in the 
]\IiBStrclsy of the Border. 

Th# Lord's Marie has Kejijj’d her IcK'ks 
Up wi’ a gowden knme, 

All' slie put. on her net>si1k hose. 

An' awa to the n has gane. 

O JAft, saft lell Uu* dew on hi i locks, 

Jin' safr, safr on her biow j 


Ac sweet drap fell on her strawberric lip. 

An* I kiss'd it aft'I tniw! 

‘ O where gat ye that leal maitlen, 

Sae jimpy laecd an' sma’ f 
O wharc got ye that young damsel, 

Wha dings our lavscs a’^ 

‘ O whare got ye that bonnie, bonnie lass, 

W r Heaven m her ee ! 

O here’s ae drap o’ the damask wme;— 

Sweet inaidCn, will jc pree ? 

Fu’white, white was her Ixinnie neck, 

T'list wi’ the satin twine. 

But ruddle, ruddie grew her hawse. 

While she supp’d the bluul-reil wine. 

* Come, liere’s tny hcallh,young sti'anger doo« 

Wha wear.s the gowden kame:— 

This night will mony drink thy health* 

And Ken na wha to name. 

Play me up * Sweet Marie,’ I cry’d. 

An' loua the pi|KT blew,— 

But the tiddler play’d ay Struntum, sirum. 

And down his bow he threw. 

* Here’s thy kin’ health I’the ruddie leil wine* 

Fair dame o’ tht* stranger land ! 

For never a pair o’ eon before 
('ould mar ray good liow-hand. 

Her lips w'ere a cloven lumiey-cheme, 

Sae tempting to the siglit: 

Her ]ock« owre alab<istei brows, 

Fell like the mmning light. 

An’ O ' hei hinney breath loti her locks 
As through the d.uiee she flew, 

While luvo laugh’d in her bomiie blue ee. 

An’ dwalt on her comely mou’. 

* Loose lungs yere broider’d gowd garter. 

—Fair ladie, narc I speak ? 

She, trembling, lift her silky hand 
To her red, red fUislnng cheek. 

'« Ye’vedrapp’d, ye've diapp'd \erc broach o’gowd. 
Thou Lord's daughter sae gay,’ 

The tears o'erbrimin'd her lionmc blue ee, 

* O come, O come away — 

' O maid, unbar the »illcr belt. 

To my ebamlier let me win, 

An’ take this thou jK'asaiit youth, 

1 dimr na let yc in. 

An’ tak,’ nuo’ sh(‘, ‘ this Kamc o’ gnwd; 

Wi' iny lock o’ yellow hah, 

For meikie iny heart forlKides to me, 

1 never maun meet ye mail " 

The next song we shall quote is pre¬ 
faced by this somewhat suspicious 
looking notice. 

A fairer specimen of romantic Scottish 
love than is contained jn tKis song, is rarely 
to be met with. It was first introduced to 
Nithsdale and Galloway about thirty years 
ago, by a lady whose mind was deranged. 
She wandered from place to place, followed 
by some tamed sheep. The old people de¬ 
scribe her as an amiable and mild creature. 
She would lie all night under tlie shade of 
some particular tree, with her sheep around 
her. They were as the cwe-lamb in the 
scripture parable ;—they lay in her bosom, 
ate of her bread, drank of her cup, and 
were unto her as daughters. Thus she 
wandered through part of England, and the 
low part of Scotland; esteemed, respected, 
pitied, and wept for by rll I She was wont 
to sing this song unmoVed, until she came 
to the last verse, and then she burst into 
tears, 'fhe old tree, under which she sat 
with her sheep, is now cut down. The 
schoolboys always paid a sort of religious 
respect to it. It never was the ‘ dools,’ 
nor the ‘ but;’ nor were llic * outs and 
ins,’ nor the hard-fought, game of ‘ Eng¬ 
land and Scotland,’ ever played about it: 
but there, on hne Sabbath evenings, the old 
w'omen sat down and read their bible^; the 
young men and maidens learned their 
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Psalms, and Uicn went home full of the 
meek and lowly composure of religion.” 

There’s kames o’ hinney ’tween my luve’s 
Ups, 

An’ gowd amang her hair, 

Her breasts are lapt in a holic veil, 

Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips dare kiss, or whathand dare touch. 
Or what arm o’ luve dare span • 
The hinney Ups, the creamy loof. 

Or tlie waist o’ Ladie Ann* 

She kisses the lips o’ her bonnic red rose 
Wat wi’ the blobs o’ dew ; 

But nae gentle lip, nor simple lip, 

Maun touch her Ladie mou. 

But a broider’d belt wi’ a buckle o’ gowd. 
Her jimpy waist maun span, 

O she’s an armfu’ lit for heaven, 

My bonnie I^adic Ann. 

Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers. 
Tied up wi’ silver thread. 

An’ comely sits she in the midst. 

Men’s longing een to feed. 

She waves tlie nnglets frae her cheek,* 

Wi’ her inilk^, milky han’. 

An’ her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger 
o’ God, 

My bonnie Ladle Ann ! 

The morning cloud is tassel’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my luve’s broidcr’d cap. 

An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
Are monic a gowden drap. 

Her bonnie eebrec’s a holie arch 
Cast by no earthlie ban’, 

An’ the breath o’ God’s atween the lips 
O’ my bonnie Ladic Ann t 

I am her father's gardener lad. 

An’ poor, poor is my fa’; 

My auld mitber gets my wee, wge fee, • 
Wi’ fatherless bairnies twa : 

My Ladie comes, my Ladic gaes 
Wi’ a foti and kindly ban’, 

O the blessing o’ God maun mix wi’ my 
luve. 

An’ fa’ on’ Ladic Ann ! 

There is, we think, much true love in 
the following stanzas,—warmth, ten¬ 
derness, and delicacy. 

Cauld winter is awa, my hive. 

And spring is in her prime. 

The breath o’ God stirs a’ to life. 

The grasshoppers to chime : 

The birds canna contain tliemsels 
U^n the sprouting tree, 

But loudlie, loudlie sing o’ luve, 

A theme which please themsels 

The blackbird is a pawkie loun, 

An’ kens the gate o’ luve ; 

Fu’ weel the sleeket mavis kens 
The melting lilt maun muve. 

The gowdspink woos in gentle note. 

And ever singeth he, 

*■ Come here, come here, my spousal dame, 
A theme which pleaseth me. 

What says the sangster Kose-Iinncl ? 

His breast is beating high, 


‘ Come here, come here, my niddic mate. 
The gate o’ luve to try.’ 

The lav’roc calls his fieckled mate, 

Frae near the sun’s ce-bree, 

‘ Come't^pke on the knowe our nest of 
luvei’ 

A tlieme which pleaseth me. 

The hares hae brought forth twins, my love, 
Sae has the cushat doo ; 

The raven croaks a safter way. 

His sootic love to woo : 

And nought but luve, luve breathes around, 
Frae hedge, frae field, an’ tree. 

Soft whispering luve to Jeanie’s heart, 

A theme which pleaseth me* 

O Lassie, is thy heart mair hard 
Than mavis frae the bough ; 

Say maun the hale creation wed, 

And .lean remain to woo ? 

Say has the holie lowg o’ luve 
Ne’er lighten’d.in your cc ? 

O, if thou canst na feel for pain. 

Thou art nae theme for me ? 

Burns, though the best song-writer in 
the world, has not, in our opinion, 
produced six songs equal to Allan 
Cunningham’s ‘‘ Lass of Preston Mill.” 
Why does it not find its way into mu¬ 
sical collections ? 

The lark had left the evening cloud. 

The dew fell saft, the wind was lownc. 

Its gcnili* breath amang the flowers 
Scarce itirnd the thistle’s Uip ol down; 

The dappled swvillow left the pool. 

The stars w’ere blinking o’er the lull; 

As 1 met amang the hawthorns ^cen. 

The lovely lass o’ Picston Mill. 

Her naked Icet amang the grasi, 

.SceiiK'd like twa dcw-gcninud hlics f.iir; 

Her brow-b shone comely 'inang her locks, 

Ulack curiiug owre her shoiithcrs lure; 

Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloamy youth; 

Her lips weie like a honey well, 

And heaven seeinetl liKiknig through licrccn. 

The lovely lasso’ Preston Mill. 

Quo’ 1, * fair lass, will ye gang wi* me. 

Where black c*oeksera\v, and ploveis eiy ? 

Sax hills are wooly wi’ my slieep. 

Sax vales are lowing wi iny kye: 

I hac lookctl Ijing ft»r aweeJ-raur'd lass, 

By Nithsdale’s howmes an’ nionic a liill— 

She hung her head like a dew-bent rose. 

The lovely lass o’ Trcstoii Mdl. 

Quo’ I, ‘ sweet maiden, look nac down. 

But gie’s a ki^s, and gae wi’ me 
A lovelier fiioe, O ’ never looked up, 

And the tears were drapjnng frae her ee; 

» 1 hae ii lad, wha’s far awa, 

That weel could win a woman’s u lU; 

My heart's already hi’ o’ love,* 

Quo’ the lovely lass o’ iTc*stoQ Mill. 

* O wha it he wha could leave sic a lass. 

To seek for love in a far c*ountne ’’— 

Her teats drappt'd down like simmer tlew, 

I fain wad hae kissed them frae her ee. 

I took but ane o’ her nomehe cheek ; 

* For pity’s sake, kind Sir, be still! 

My heart is fu’ o’ ither love,’ 

Quo’ the lovely lass o' Preston, MilL 

She streeked to heaven her twa white hands. 

And lilted up her watry ec; 

* Sae lang’s my heart kens ought o’ God, 

Or light IS gladsome to my ee 

While wooiis grow green, and burns tin clcai. 

Till my last dran u’ blood be still. 

My heart sail haua nae ither love,* 

Quo’ the lovely lass o' I’restoii Mill. 

* There’s comelic maais on Dee’s w ilU banks, 

Ami Nith’sromantic vale is fu’; 
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By lancly ’CloudcnV hermit stream, 

’'DwaIIs momc a gentle Oamc, I trow! 

.they are lights of a bourne kind, 

As e\ er shone on vale or hill; 

But tliere's a hght puts them a’ out. 

The lovely lass o’ Preston Mill. 

Wc'finish oiir quotations from this 
soniewhal mysterious volume with the 
longest poem in it; and as there is 
no doubt w'hateVer, that it is by Allan 
Cunningham, our readers will, from 
its perusal, judge for themselves of his 
powers as a poet. 

There’s a maul luis «it o’ iho green nicrhc side 
Thae ten l.uig veais and mair; 

An’overv hiit night o' the new moon 
She kames her yellow hair. 

Am’ ay while hlic sheds the yellow 'burning gowd, 
Ku' sweet she sing-!, and hie, 

Till the fairest bird that wooes the green wood, 
lb charmed wi’ her melodiu. 

But whae’er listens to that sweet sang, 

Or gangs the fair ilamc te; * 

• Nc’erlieais tlie sang o* the lark again, 

Not wdukeus an uarthhe ee. 

It fell in about the sweet simmer month, 

1’ the first come o’ the moon. 

That she sal o’ the tap of a sca-'weed roek, 
A-kaming her silkdoclis down. 

Her kame was o’ the whitidy pearl. 

Hit h<iud like new'won inilk; 

Her breasts were o* the snawy curd. 

In a net o’ sea-green silk. 

5ihe kamed her locks owre her lyhitc shoukleirB, 

A fleece tiaitli bonny and lang; 

An' ilka riiiTlot she shed fiae her brows. 

She raised A lightsome sang. 

P the very first lilt o’ that sweet sang. 

The birds forhoort their young; 

And’ they flew i’ Uie gale o^lhe gray howleU 
To listen the sweet maiden. 

r the second lilt o’ that sweet sang, 

O sweetness it was sae fu’; 

The tod lap up owre our fauld-dykc. 

And dighted hib red-wat mou. 

1 ’ the very thud lilt o’ that sweetsang. 

Red liiwetl the new woke moon ; 

Tlie stars dropped blude on the yellow gowan tap, 
.Sax miles round that maiden. 

* I haedw'Alt on the Nith,’ quo* the young Cowchill, 
' These t Acnty years an’ three. 

But llu‘ sw'crtest sang e’er hr.ike frae a hp, 

Coiiiei Ihiough tlio greenwood to me. 

<> IS It asoiit* frae twacArililie lips, * 

Wlijfk makes sie nieIo<!ie ^ 

It wad w\lc the lark fr.ie the morning lift, 

An<l w tVl m.'V it v\ylL me !’ 

' I dreamed .i dre.iry thing, rna*tcr, 

Whilk I .nin tad ye rede; 

Idrt'anied ye Kissed ;i pair o’ sweet li;w. 

That ilT.i]ip<>ii o’ red heart’s-blnde*‘ 

* baud inv steed, ve httle foot-page. 

Shod wi’ tlie red giiwd ronn’j 

Till 1 kibs the lips whil!. sing stie sweet, 

An’ liglithe lap lu* ilown. 

' Kiss nae ihe singer’s lijis, master, 

Kiss ii.'M' the .singei’s elnii; 

Touch nae her hand,’ qini’the httle foot-page, 

• If skaithlc'ss hame ye’d win, 

<) wha will 5»it on vere loom saddle, 

() wha will bruiK yeie gluve': 

An’ wlia will faiild ycre cried bride, 
rihe kiudhe cl4sp!» o’ luve’’ 

He look atriii? hat, a’gowd T the rim. 

Knot wi’airi)|rn;b.iii’; 

lie HS'intsl a' in lowe wi’ his gowd raiment. 

As Diro* the greenwood lie r.in, 

* The simraer-dew fa's saff, fair m.aitl, 

Aneath the siller moon ; 

Put ecfio is thy seat i’ Ihe roek, 

VVasIiad wi’ the white sea farm. 

Tome M’ash me wi’ thy blip while lund, 

„ Below and 'boon the knee: 

^.^n’ ril kanie thae links o’ yellow burning gowd, 

, Aboon t!)y bonme blue ec. 


How rosic are thy parting lips. 

How lilie-whjtc thy skin. 

An’ wevl I wat thae kissing een 
Wad temiit a saint to kin.’ 

* Tak air thae bars an’ bobs o* gowcl, 

Wi’ thy garcd'doublet line; 

An’ thraw me aft’thy gieeu mantle, 

Leaicd wi' the siiler tWiiie. 

An’ a* in courtesie fair knight, 

A maiden’s mind to win, 

The gowfl lacings o’ thv green weeds. 

Wild harm her lilic skin.’ 

Syne eoost he aff’his green mantle, 

Hemm’d wi* the red gowd rtiun’; 

Uis eosliv doublet eoost hq aif, 

Wi’ red gowd llow’red down. 

‘ Now yc maun kamc my yellow hair, 

Oo’.vn wi' my pe<irhe kainc; 

Then lowe me in thy ip’oen mantle, 

Au’ take me maiden hame.’ 

But come fiist tank me ’ne.ith the cluir, 

Au’ sjne come kiss mv cheek ; 

An’ spiead my hanks o’ wat’ry hair, 

I’ the new-moon beam to dieep.* 

Sac fii St he kiss’d her dimpled chin. 

Syne kis'-ed her rosie cheek; 

An' king he woo’d her willin' lips. 

Like nctlicr-hmnie sweet ’ 

* O I if ye’ll come to tlie bonnic C'owehill, 

’Maiig primrose lianks to woo. 

I’ll wash thee ilk day j’the new milked milk. 
An’ bind wi' gpwd yere brow* 

* An’ a’ for a drink o’ the clear water 

Vc’se hac the rosie wine, 

An’ a’ for the water white lilic, 

Ye’se hae these arms o’ mine.’ 

But what *11 she say, yere bonnie y oung bnd* 
Ihiskcd wi’ the silk r fine; 

Whan the neli kisses ye kept for her bps. 

Are left wi’ vows on mine 
ITe took his lijis frae her red-rosc meu’. 

His arm frae her waist sae sma’; 

* Sweet uiAidcii, I’m in brydal speed. 

* It’s time 1 were awa ’ 

* O gie me a token o’ hive sweet May, 

A leal liiyc token true;' 

She erapped n lock o’ yellow gowden hair. 

An’ knotted it roun’ his born. 

* O tic iiao it sac strait, sweet M.o , 

But wj’ loie'.s ro.s<-knot kviidc; 

My head is fu’ o’ burning pain, 

O salt ye maun it bynde.’ 

His skin turned a’ o’ the red-rose hue, 

Wr di.'ips o* l^Iudie sweat; 

An’ ho laid Ills head 'niang the water Idle*, 

* Sweet maiden, 1 muun bleep. 

She tyocl ae bnk o' her wat yellow luur, 

Aboon 1 is tinrinng hice; 

Among his cuihng haftet kicks 
She knoiied knioles three* 

She wicared owio his brow the white lllie, 

Wi' witeh-knots mac than nine; 

' Gif yc were seven time*; biide-groom owic. 
This inglii ye shall be mine.’ 

O twice he turned Ins sinking licad. 

An’ tvk ice he lifted his ee ; 

O twice ho sought to litt the links 
Weic knotted owre his brec. 

* Arise, sweet knight, ycic young bride waits. 

An' iloubts her ,ilc will sowre; 

All’ wistly liMiks at the lily white sheets, 

Down spiead in Udii-bowre,’ * 

An’ she has jireniied the broidcred silk. 

About her white hause bane ; 

Her ]trineely petticoat is on, 

\\ i’ gowd can stan’ us hinc. 

He faintlic, slowlie, turn’d his check. 

And fainfiv lift his ee. 

And he stiave to louse the witching band* 
Aboon his burning Urce. 

Then took she up his green mantle 
Of k»wing gowd the liem; 

TiK'n look she tip liis silken cap, 

Itieh wr a sillci stem; 

An’ she threw tl'cin wi’ her Illit. liand 
Am.mg the white sea faom. 

SI'.o look the bride ring frae hi5 finger 
An' throw it in tlie sea. 
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Tlint }i<ind shall tnen^e nae ither iring 
B»il v/V the will o’ me,' 

She* fauldcd him j’ her lilie arms. 

An’ left her pc-arlic kame; 

Hjv rteccy liickb trailed owro the «ind 
As she took the white sea-faem. 

First raise the star out owre the hill, 

And nicst Ihe lo\elier inoou : 

Wilde the beauteous liride o’ G.illowa 
Looked for her Wythe hnilc-groom. 

Lytlilie she san/r while the lU'w-moon raise, 
IJlvtlK* as a young brirU; May, 

When the new-moon lights her lamp o’ luve, 
An’ blinks the bryde uway. 

• Nithsilalc, thou art a gay garden, 

Wi’ nionie a winsome flower; 

But tlie pnneehest rose o’ that garden 
Maun Dlossom in my bower. 

An* I will kepn the drappmg dew 
Frao my red rose’s tap, 

An’ the balmy bliibs o' ilka leaf, 
ril kepn ihcm drap by drap. 

An’ I will wash thy white bosom 
A' wi* this heavenly siip.’ 

An’ ay she sewed her silken snood, 
An’sinigahryrial sang; 

But aft the tears drapt frao her co. 

Afore tin* gray morn e.un* 

The sun lowctl ruddic 'rnang the dew. 

Sac thick on bank and tree: 

The ]>low-boy whistled at lus darg. 

The milk-may answered hie; 

But the lovely bride o’ G’alUma’ 

S.it wi‘ j wat-shod ec. 
lllv breath o' u ind 'mmig the forest leaves 
•'hf luwd the bridegroom'«? tongue, 

Am! >he heard the br> d.il-eonung lilt 
In cvciv bird whiebsung. 
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Sh« sat high on the tap towre stane, 

Kac waiting May was there; 

She lowsed the gowd husk fiw her breast. 

The kame frac 'niang lur hair j ’ 

She wiped the tear-bloDs frao her ce. 

And looked lang and sair 

First sang to her the blythewee bird, 

Frae atrtlie hawthorn green; 

* liOose out the love curls frae yerehair, 

Ye plaitci! ^ae wed yestreen,' 

An’ the spreeklcd woodlark frae ’mang the clouds 
O’ hcaven«came singing down; 

* Tauk out the bride-knots frae ycrc hair 
An’ let thac lang locks down,' 

* Come, byde wi' me, yc pair o’ sweet birds. 

Come down an’ byde wi’ me; 

Ye Ball peekle o* the bread an’ drink o’ the wine, 
An’ gowd yere cage sail be.’ 

She laid the bride-cake *neath her head. 

An’ sync below her feet; 

An’ laiil her ilown ’tween the lilie-white sheets. 

An’ soundhc did she sleep! 

It was i’ the mid-hour of the night. 

Her siller-bcU did ryig; 

An’ Boun't as if nac caitnlie hand 
Had pou'd the silken string. 

There was ii cheek touch’d that ladyc’s, 

Cauld .IS the marble sLine; 

An* a hand cauld as the <lrifting snaw 
Was laid on her breast-bane, 

* O cauld is thy hand, iny dear Willie, 

O cauld, cauld is thy cneck; 

An’ WTing thac locks o* yellow hair, 

Frae which the cauld draps dreep.* 

' O seek .uuthcr bridegroom, Marie, 

On th.ie bosom-fauld^ Ui slc^i; 

My bride is the yellow water line. 

Its leaves my urydal shtH?t ** 


JViihsdale and Galloway Song. 


We have seen what a great genius has lately been able to make of the Scot¬ 
tish character in those wonderful Prose Tales which have revealed to us secrets 
suppost'd to have been for ever buried in forgetfulness. T,en thousand themes 
are yet loft untouched to native poets—for, after all, Burns has drawn but few 
finished pictures, and was^ for the most part^ satisfied with general sketches and 
rapid outlines. It is not easy to imagine the existence of a more original poet than 
Burns, wlio shall also be moved by an equal sympathy with lowly life ;—but it is 
very easy to imagine the existence of a poet who shall possess a tar deeper insight 
into tlic grandeur and pathos of that lowly life, who shall conteniijlate it with a 
more habitual reverence, and exhibit it in a nobler, yet perfectly natural, mould 
of poetry. Witli all our admiration of the genius both of the Ettnck Sliep- 
herd and of Allan Cunningham, we are not prepared to say that either of them 
is sucli a poet^—but we have not the slightest doubt, that if either of tlum were 
to set himself seriously to the study of the character of the peasantry of 
Scotland, as a subject of poeiry, he might produce something of deep and uni¬ 
versal interest, and leave behind him an imperishable name. 


THE CLYDESDALE YKOMAN'S RETURN. 

An excellent new ballad to the tune of Grammachree. 

Written and Sung by Dh Scott. 

^Twas on a Wednesday evening, John Craig came darkling hame, 
The bairns they a' were sleeping, but waktm was the dame. 

Yet rose she not when John came in—a thought disjdcascd was she. 
That John so late, on market days, in corning home should be. 

And 'tis, “ Oh, John Craigi, I wonder—what a decent man like you 
Can find so late, in Gla^ow town, on Wednesday for to do.^” 

Gude words, gude wife,” quoth Johnny, '' I'm sure you cannot say 
That black the white is o' my ec, since c er our wedding-day— 

What past before’s as weel forgot, for your sake as for mine— 

Wliat signify late comings-home—that were sae lung sin’ syne ? 

Come gie’s a cupfu’ of your best, and I’se tell you where Tve been— 
For I’ve been at the Meeting, and the Radicals I’ve seen.’ 

Vol. VI. 2 S 
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And 'tis, “ Oh, John Craig! wae woman, full surely ye'll make me. 

If ye tak to these evil ways, like otlier lads I see— 

An orra cup I might forgie—but oh I the night is black. 

That frae a weaver-meeting I see my man come back. 

And 'tis, oh, John! think and ponder, for they're neer-do-weels, I trow, 

And the day that ye gaed near them fost, that day we all shall rue." 

Cheer up, gudewife, cheer up, Jean—what's all this fuss ?" quoth John— 
Gude troth a little mattei^gars a woman to take on— 

It was but Charlie Howatt persuaded me to stay 

To see the fun for once, and hear what the callants had to say— 

But ’tis true ye speak, they’re neer-do-weels—they are a Godless crew, 

And ril gang back nae mair, Jean, for I’ve seen and heard enow." 

And 'tis, oh, John Craig—^blytlje woman—me now your words have made"— 
Ahd with that a rowth o' peats and sticks aboon the fire is kid— 

And the auld green bottle is brought furth, and John his quoigh runs o’er, 

Sae kind the inistre^ had not been this mony a night before! 

And 'tis—^touch your cup, John Craig, my man—for a weary way ye’ve been. 
Now tell me all the fairlies—there's to you John,” quo' Jean. 

A good ten thousand weavers ahd colliers from Tollcross, 

Came marching down the Gallowgate in order firm and close. 

In even file and order due, like soldiers did they come, 

And their feet did beat, in union meet,^ to trumpet, fife, and drum. 

And they had c-nptains of their own, and banners red and blue. 

That o'er their heads, with wicked words, and fearful symbols flew. 

They played the tune, whose echo brings to our ears delight— 

They played God save the King, Jean, but I trow 'twas all in spite ; 

For I fear, had they their evil will, they would pull the old man down. 

And place upon some rascal head old Scotia's golden crown. 

But when I looked upon the loons, for feckless loons were they. 

Thinks I, we'll have a tussel yet, ere ye shall have your way. 

Now when they came into the field—the music it did cease. 

And up a weaver mounted, that had better held his peace; 

For when I heard him raving gainst both Lord and King, 

Thinks I, your throat deserveth no neckcloth, save a string. 

And when against God's word and law with merry jibes he spoke. 

Thinks I, the day will come yet, yell repent ye of your joke. 

But the darkest sight of all I saw, was the women that were there. 

For they all had knots of colours three, entwined among their hair; 

And well I knew what meant the same, for knots like these were woni 
When the French began to curse their king, and laugh their God to scorn ; 
When, to strumpets base, devoid of grace, the fools did bend their knees, 
'Twas then three-coloured ribbons drove out the flower-de-Iys. 

But, by God's grace, no such disgrace shall come upon our head. 

Or stain our ancient Scutcheon's face—old Scotia's Lion Red ; 

For be the weavers what they will, we Country Lads are true. 

And the hour they meet the country boys, that hour they 11 dearly rue; 

For our hearts are firm, our arms arc strong, and bonny nags have we, 

And we’ll all go out with General Pye, and the upshot you shall see." 

Nay, Gq^Jpjiserve the King,” quoth Jean, and bless the Prince, liisson,^ 
And trade to weaver lads, and this work will all be done; 

For 'tk J^'hand makes busy tongue, and troubles all the land 
With fools that prate of things they do not understand. 

Bu^.ywse fall out, then up, my man—was never holier cause, 

Go& tdcssed word—JCing George's crown—and proud old Scotland's laws T 
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•«LET WIN* ENEMY BE AS THE WICKED, AND HE THAT HISBTH UP AGAINST WE AS THE 

UNRIGHTEOUS. —JOB XXVII 7 


Whin we last addressed our readers 
on the state of Public Affairs, and on 
the symptoms of the diseases of the 
times, the country was looking for¬ 
ward with strong and high hopes— 
which have not been disappointed—to 
the meeting of Parliament. All the 
lovers of freedom, order, and religion, 
and none but they can be lovers of the 
land in which all these Sanctities have 
so long dwelt inviolated, well knew, 
that when the Grand Council of the 
Nation assembled, the voice of Britain 
would be there lifted up in recognition 
and defence of those principles by 
which alone the glory of a great Peo¬ 
ple can be upheld. That a black and 
evil spirit had been too long brewing 
among the dregs of society, and that 
that spirit had been stirred uji, and fed, 
and strengthened by wicked men, 
who hoped to see it ere long burst out 
into conflagration, was, w'c may safely 
say, an almost universal belief; and 
the only difference of opinion among 
good and wise men was with regard to 
the greatness and the proximity of the 
danger. When the, character of a 
people seems to be not only shaken 
and disturbed, but vitiated and pois¬ 
oned,—when it is no longer mere dis¬ 
content, or disaffection to government 
that is heard murmuring throughout 
the lower ranks of life—but a bold and 
fierce and reckless spirit of impiety and 
irreligion, it is the bounden duty of all 
who are free from that malignant dis¬ 
ease, and resolved to arrest its progress, 
to become Alarmists. There is no re¬ 
proach, but true praise in the epithet, 
when bestowed not on mere sticklers for 
men and measures—but on them who 
know,from the melancholy history of hu- 
man nature, how rapid and deadly is the 
contagion of infidelity—how fearful its 
ravages when it is spread among the 
poor—how dftiicult the cure, but how 
easy the prevention. There is some¬ 
thing cowardly in being prone to fear 
even the most angry and threatening 
discontent of the people—more espe¬ 
cially in times of distress and priva¬ 
tion ; and there is no such proneness 


now .visible in the character of British 
statesmen. But not to fear, or at least 
not to prepare for resistance, when the 
object threatened or assailed is no other 
than the Religion of our country, would 
betoken a shocking insensibility to the 
blessings which it bestows, and a 
shocking ingratitude to the God by 
whom it was revealed. 

It is not to be wondered at, there¬ 
fore, that Almost all persons of any de¬ 
gree of knowledge and education, have 
expressed alarm for their country, and, 
along with that alarm, a determination 
to guard its threatened blessings. The 
Language of impiety has come upon 
their ears, not from tl^e dark dens a- 
lone of our crowded cities, but even 
from the hamlet and the village that 
once stood in the peacefulness of na¬ 
ture, like so many little worlds, happy 
in the simplicity of their manners, the 
blamelcssness of their morals, and the 
confidence of their faith. Accustomed 
as they had been to look with delight, 
and awe, and reverence, on all those 
forms and services of religion by which 
its Spirit is kept alive in men's hearts, 
and which have- been created by the 
devout aspirations of human nature 
seeking alliance with Higher Power,— 
the most ordinary men were startled 
and confounded to hear all religious 
establishments with the foulest exe¬ 
crations threatened and assailed, and 
that Book from which all truth and 
knowledge has spread over the world, 
daily and weekly exposed, beneath the 
skies of Britain, to the most hideous 
profiination. The danger lias not 
struck only the clear-sighted and the 
high-souled—but it has forced itself 
upon the thoughts of men of every 
character and condition; and the hum¬ 
blest and lowliest Christian has looked 
forth wdth sorrow from the quiet 
homestead of his own inoffensive and 
retired life, on the loud and tumultuous 
spirit onqfidelity abroad mj&e world. 

B^ ips not 10 be thouglii that, in 
a like Britain, wh(Srb there is 

and has been so much talent, 

geniui^'-jjhiloRophy, and erudition. 
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the attacks now made on Christianity, 
though they ought to awaken among its 
defenders the watchfulness, need ever 
awaken the trepidation of fear. Every 
man, in truth, who loves Christianity 
and obeys its laws is a defender of the 
faith,—^but there is a mightier band, 
both of the living and the dead, drawn 
up in this land of light around tlic 
strong-holds of our religion. And be¬ 
fore Christianity could cease to be our 
creed, not only would it be necessary 
to burn or obliterate the magnificent 
library of the genius of England—but 
to root out from the deep soil of the 
English heart all the grand thoughts 
and lofty associations that have for cen¬ 
turies there grown and prospered—to 
cut down the mysterious grgves of the 
imagination—to strip the whole region 
of the English spirit naked and bare— 
and to leave it without hope, or me¬ 
mory, or emotion, or passion, one wide 
and cheerless blank of sterility and de¬ 
solation. This is a catastrophe which 
never can befall us. We have no fears 
lest the temples of the living God 
should be pushed from their base by 
the fierce hut feeble hands of their 
wretched assailants. These blind and 
impious hordes seem to us like mad¬ 
men impotently dashing themselves 
against impediments which to them 
seem tottering or air-built, but against 
whose massive and enduring strength 
they fall down in miserable pain and 
baffled ferocity. We who know what 
Christianity is—and what is and what 
has been the Christian church—will 
not endure the degradation of one mo¬ 
ments fear, le&t the mean should over¬ 
throw the mighty—lest tlie wretched 
hands of the ignorant, the vile, and 
the wicked, stretched forth through 
the darkness in which they dwell, 
should be permitted to touch, much 
less to scatter, the unextinguishable 
beacon-light that burns on the altar 
of Reli^on; 

But is there any man so senseless as 
not to know that Christianity may re¬ 
main, pure and undefiled^ the Rdtigion 
of the land; and yet that there may, 
at the same time, be in that land 
much. of wickedness and the 
wr«ttched«^^V infid^ity. Thj^gh 
we hav^^lno fears fo;r Christianity, 
whii^it'ij^ God, are we jto have none 
for Chilians, who arc, but inerCs^ail 
and^mng men r Are blasphemies 
l^^ie not to be putdownby pun- 
npicpt, because, .forsooth, we arc 
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told, that if our religion is from God, 
it stands in no need of the support of 
man, while, at the same time, we are 
beholding the heartsand die souls of’all 
who join in such hlaspliemics, jwlluted, 
scared, and blasted ? Who, but the infi¬ 
del himself, ever ventured toatfinn, that 
God gave us Christianity to he a bless¬ 
ing-^ that was Xo exist among us for 
ever, in spite of all ingratitude, con¬ 
tempt, scorn, and blaspliemy ? If it 
is from God, why care for seeing it 
subje'eted to the puny attacks of man? 
Oh ! blind, base, and wicked thank- ■ 
Icssness to our Benefactor ] It is, we 
reply, because our religion is from 
God, that we will not suffer it to be 
profaned. If it were even the mere hu¬ 
man invention of some benign philo¬ 
sopher, who had seen farther than his 
fellow-mortals into the mysteries of 
our souls, even then so much perfect 
beauty, and stainless purity, and un- 
approached sublimity, though of mor¬ 
tal birth, would have been guarded 
both by righteousness and by law, 
and wo woidd have been to their 
blasphemers. But when (4od has 
sent down in mercy his own word 
unto earth, shall wc dare to pride our¬ 
selves on our poor virtues o<‘ liberality, 
and toleration of what we arc pleased 
to call the opinions of our brethren, 
and stand by without smiting the of¬ 
fender in his guilt, while the reve¬ 
lation that made us what w'c now 
are, and jvorthy of the higlier des¬ 
tinies of futurity, is inocked liy the 
mouth's of the ignorant, the profligate, 
the ferocious, and the wicked ? What 
promise has our Creator ever given to 
us=—what reason can we draw- from 
his moral government, that he will not, 
to punish sin and iniquity, allow the 
light of Christianity to be darkened 
all over the earth ? The sins of a na- , 
tion bring upon it all kinds of evil— 
weakness, disorder, convulsions, and 
revolution. Thence, too, the decjiy of 
all human virtues, and of all human 
knowledge. And are we to suppose, 
that Christianity is still to abide 
among the melancholy ruins—and 
that the wickedness of the creature 
shall no more move th^Creator unto 
wrath? Let no man, then, dsu'e thus 
to speak erf* his religion; for, sdler all, 
its, temple is in the heart.; and if our 
he^ts can be so cold, so dead in the 
frost of ingratitude as Uot to burn and 
kindle up into indignation, when God 
himself is iiisuUed, how may Chris- 
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tianity any longer abide there—Chris¬ 
tianity, the religion, it is true, of 
gentleness and of love, but whose Sanc¬ 
tities, when profaned, are terrible, and 
will not be so profaned without a 
terrible vengeance being wrought by 
heaven on the guilty Nation, 

What is there in the heart of man, 
beautiful or great, that is not ^rom 
Heaven ? Love, by which men are 
held together in communities, is from 
God. Its principles are laid by God 
in the intellect and the lieart. Pa¬ 
rental and filial love are from and of 
(^ 0 ( 1 —their uttermost perfection is 
brought to light in the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. All created existence is in 
God. What then is or can be meant 
by telling us, that Christianity needs 
not our support, and that it is at once 
cruel, and unjust, and needless to in¬ 
flict punishment on its enemies? 
Will not parental love, tliat mingles 
with ineffable and blissful tenderness 
with the heart blood of all human life, 
5Uj)port for ever its own fearless and 
undying energies ? Will not filial love 
yearn, even to its latest day, towards 
the bosom on which it lay in its help¬ 
lessness ? Yet, is there no laitguage 
in which the word—Parricide—is un¬ 
known. The light of nature, whether 
original or revealed, is put into our 
own keeping—we are bound to feed 
and to protect it—and, if needs n^ust 
be, to punish all who seek to extin¬ 
guish it, by the infliction of degrading, 
and shameful, and humiliating punish¬ 
ment. 

With many of those acts to which 
law, with a necessary regard to the 
rights of the community, has adjudged 
punishment, there are in human na¬ 
ture many sources of sympathy ; and 
this feeling not unfrequently renders 
such punishment nugatory, or at least 
greatly diminishes its efficacy in the. 
prevention of crime. But there is one 
crime which shuts up the hearts of all 
against its perpetrator, and makes 
them to award and to witness his pu¬ 
nishment with a stern and almost un¬ 
pitying spirit. That is the crime of 
Blasphemy. In the Blasphemer we 
see the enemy of all the human 
race. We see him flinging poison 
intd the well of life; and When we 
^nk that the poor who repair thither in 
their thirst for refreshment may drink 
pollution and death, from what corner 
of Uie satisfied conscience can come 
one single l^ble whisper against in- 
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llicting punishment on the merciless 
destroyer ? We find ourselves some¬ 
times driven to the stern necessity of 
putting a malefactor to death for some 
one dangerous and unpardonable crime. 
He has forfeited his lift—and the for¬ 
feit must -be paid. Say that he is a 
robber or a munlerer—that he has 
violated property and shed blood. 
Never did there exist in any human 
society, robber and murderer who had 
the power of being so destructive by 
acts of violence and blood to his 
fellow creatures as the—^blasphemer. 
The one disregards jjie commandment 
of God and man—the other would 
obliterate them—would break the ta¬ 
blets on which they are engraven. A 
thousand robberies and murders lie 
at the door of every blasphemer. Could 
we suppose Paine to have suffered se¬ 
parate punishment for each of all the ca¬ 
pital crimes that he had virtually com¬ 
mitted,—hour after hour, and day after 
day, must the bones of the unhappy 
wretch have been broken on the wheel. 
One act of guilt is perpetrated, and 
the actor must die. And shall tlie 
fiend, who by cowardice or fear merely 
has'been prevented from the com¬ 
mission of every crime, ami who de¬ 
votes all the energies of his nature, 
such as they may be, to .the destruc¬ 
tion of those feelings .and principles 
and beliefs by which the actions of 
mankind are cither restrained or kind¬ 
led, shall he be held to stand aloof in 
impunity, beyond the reach of human 
law, and sacred from tlie vengeance 
of the society which he is plotting to 
'Undermine and to overthrow? The 
universal voice.of conscience cries out 
for his punishment. 

But, no one who is capable of 
knowing the dignity of human na¬ 
ture, supposes that, by the punish¬ 
ment of blasphemy, the sole good 
sought or gained, is cither the pre¬ 
vention of the further crime of an in- 
.dividual, or even the reformation oT 
that individual. A wrong has been- 
done—an insult offered to the spirit 
of religion in men's hearts—and un¬ 
less the sin against God and the di¬ 
vine influence be punished, society 
would feel as if it retained the blasphe¬ 
mer within its bosom, and 1>ecome a 
party in his crime. There must for 
such fault be an expiation ordained> 
even by a human tribunal* Nature 
calls that criminal to the bar—and de¬ 
livers him up to justice. None can^ 
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doubt or question the right which 
society holds of doing with the blasphe¬ 
mer whatsoever it will, who knows 
any thing of what Christianity is, or 
the principles by which alone can ex¬ 
ist toe great nations of Christendom. 
It is most true, that Christianity is 
with us part of the law of the land,— 
and it would be strange if it w^re 
not;—but however that may be—it 
is the law of God, and the law of na¬ 
ture admits it into our hearts; and, 
therefore, it is a crime to touch it 
with an unhallowed hand, and a crime 
whose punishment carries with it its 
own vindication. 

It is therefore unworthy of any 
man of intellect to talk about the 
evil which is done by trials for blas¬ 
phemy. If a crime is perpetrated, it 
must be punished—and he must have 
a poor opinion both of the laws of 
God, and the constitution of human 
nature, who thinks tliat a Christian 
.society can be deterred by fear from 
the punishment of guilt. It is most 
true, that the wick^ness of, the blas¬ 
phemer is a^ravated by any evil 
that may result from the publicity 
which must be given to some portion 
of his blasphemy, by the only means 
that society can take for its ultimate 
suppression, and his immediate pu¬ 
nishment. That guilt is on his own 
head. But though his impieties may, 
indeed must, in the course of justice, 
be made visible to some eyes which 
.had otherwist^ been saved from the 
foulness, can' that be held as an argu¬ 
ment against passing sentence on them 
at all, and for suffering them to float 
over the whole of society, unbranded 
with the stigma of a righteous law ? 
No man can think so. However hi¬ 
deous the crime of blasphemy—and 
however lamentable that the innocent 
should he almost obliged to hear or 
to look on it, when brought forward 
even fbr the purpose of punishment,— 
that eVil is light and trifling indeed, 
compared to that which would spring 
out of impunity—for then we shottld 
aeem to have abandoned, as itwere, the 
cause of nature and of Ood. It is 
well that the ^ligious mind shopifl 
not he to the contamina¬ 

tion thajj^ ^liefe is felt to be in the 
mere k^Mledge that such foul things 
have connived and written, 

but, W they have been «o conceiv^ 
and vMtten, is It better that thef 
suffered, silently and siirely. 


to scatter themselves abroad« or that 
they should be fearlessly grasped by 
the law, and when by it exhibited, 
exhibited with the seal of reprobation 
affixed to them, to universal loathing, 
execration, and scorn ? It would not 
only be weak but wicked to know that 
infidelity was openly at work, and yet 
to he afraid of arresting the evil spirit 
as he was selling perdition. We have 
remarked, that though many of our 
periodical writers have lamented (and 
who would not) that the conviction 
of that caitiff Carlisle was necessarily 
accompanied with the publication of 
some of his hideous impieties, yet 
that none have regretted or blamed 
the trial of such a pest, but men of 
the very narrowest intellect, or those 
who, in their secret souls, are unbeliev¬ 
ers like himself, and would fain, by 
some plausible plea, shield such crimi¬ 
nals from punishment. 

Nor, on such occasions, has the 
self-named philosopher been silent 
—and we have been told, that opi¬ 
nions must be put down, not by 
the pains of law, but by the power 
of reason, Opinions f —Of what 
do such persons speak P Has in¬ 
tellect any fetters imposed upon it in 
this country ? May it not think— 
speculate—theorize—doubt—attack— 
and overturn ? And in what place, or 
in what time of the world, were all 
kinds of opinions so freely and bold¬ 
ly, and even audaciously promulgated, 
without fear of either stop or stay ?— 
Never in any country was the human 
intellect so free—and heaven forfend 
that wo should seek to abridge its 
freedpm. But though virtue, and 
knowledge, and sense, and philosophy, 
should he free, because they will no¬ 
bly repay their freedom to the state,— 
who contends, and with what motives, 
for uncontrolled liberty to vice, igno¬ 
rance, madness, and folly ? Have 
they a right to be free ? or rather, is 
there not an obligation laid by libejrty 
and knowledge on those whose coun¬ 
try is blessed by their light, to hind, 
and shackle, and scourge, and punish, 
what is at eternal enmity with all 
most glorious and sacred to man ? 
Opinions! — the^ ore the.fruit of 
thought—and such is Ac honour in 
which intellect is held in this coun¬ 
try, that its very errors are respected, 
and we look with pardon even upon 
falsehood, if we are assured that the 
intellect has embraced it, mistaking it 

a 
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for truth. But the foul and obscene 
blasphemies of which we speak, can¬ 
not, without the violation, not of lan¬ 
guage only, but of all feeling and 
thought, be for a single moment, de¬ 
nominated OPINIONS ! They are con¬ 
ceived in the most deplorable igno¬ 
rance—cherished in defiance of thp 
con victionof their falsehood-expressed 
in words abhorrent from every emo¬ 
tion or faculty by which human na¬ 
ture is ennobled-^isseminatcd in the 
spirit of wickedness among minds to- 
tiJly incapable of judging of the awful 
subjects which they vilify—sold by 
cold-blooded cupidity and insensate 
selfishness to poverty that, under the 
delusion of its diu-kness and its dis¬ 
tress, barters its last rag for perdition. 

It is not to be endured, that in this 
land that has so long held its faith in 
the open light of day, and at all times 
possessed champions willing to meet 
the infidel, it should be said even by 
her most degenerate sons, that opinion 
has not a fair field. On the contrary, 
we could almost be disposed to think 
that Christian divines have sometimes, 
we will not say degraded themselves, 
but stooped from their high place, to 
meet the atheist or the deifet who, with 
all Ills loud vaunts, was at the time an 
object only of pity and of scorn. The 
wickedness of the infidels of the pre* 
sent day is almost lost sight of in the 
folly of their pride. It is on their intel¬ 
lect that they depend I They see 
througli tlie delusions under which 
the wisest of men have lain ; they dis¬ 
cern the monstrous contradictions and 
inconsistencies of that evidence on 
. which the best of men have trusted 
to the truth of revelation—they dis¬ 
cover imperfections even in that mo¬ 
rality which the purest of men have 
regarded as a standard to he looked 
up to with ennobling but hopeless as¬ 
pirations ; and who are they who have 
done and are doing all this, and would 
fain burst the bubble of Christianity, 
—why, they are the most ignorant, 
the TuQst vile, the most selfish, the 
most profligate, and the most wick^ 
of mankind. And it is they who 
would substitute reason ror faith-~ 
who, alas! stand at zero on the tfcalc 
of intellect, and never from their birth 
to their death shall comprehend, <nr 
catch even one single glimpse 'of ohe 
of the least pei’jdexing mysteries, of 
our nature. 


It may perhaps be thought, that we 
state this too strongly, for that all men 
arc agreed in their contempt of the 
riulicals in religion. But have we not, 
during some of the late discussions 
which the act against blasphemous 
writings occasioned, heard the names 
of Calvin and Luther, and of other 
great reformers, mentioned by persons 
who ought better to have known how, 
and w^ien, and where to speak of the 
benefactors of mankind ? ■ Little can 
they know of the real blessings of the 
Reformation, or of the atblime intel¬ 
lects which wrought it, who could en¬ 
dure to think of the one or the other 
in the same mood of mind in 
w'hich tliey regarded the proceed¬ 
ings of our modern infidels. It is 
a shocking and a senseless abuse of the 
great events of history, or the mighty 
achievements, and the noble enter¬ 
prises, and the unconquerable charac¬ 
ters of its personages, to employ them 
as vague and indefinite arguments 
to sanction things, or opinions, or any 
courses either of action or of thought, 
that may happen to bear sbme seeming 
resemblance to them, but that are 
ever separate and opposed by a thou¬ 
sand essential differences. It is true, 
thkt all the immortal reformers of old had 
to contend against many of the most in¬ 
veterate prejudices of human nature. 
And it was theirs to dispel the mists 
which hung over Christianity. Shall 
it be sdd,. tliat tlie present reformers 
of religion too have their prejudices to 
fight against—and that they have to 
dispel the mists which arc breathed 
from Christianity } But no person of 
common capacity will listen to such 
foolishness, or think, because wisdom, 
and virtue, and knowledge, and zeal, 
and rational piety, met in their day 
with opposition from authorities which 
they succeeded in laying prostrate, and 
in building on their ruins the temples 
of truth, that therefore^ foByi and vice, 
and ignorance^ and impiety, should be 
now-a^days granted privileges which 
to theha were denied, and that we 
have no right to ^ard religion by the 
terrors of law ^inst tl^e wicked and 
the dark, because our ancestors , were 
unable to gu%?d superstition, against 
the go^ and Jhe enlightened. I^ok 
at th^e end which ’•out retonners have 
in view—and look ^t. the means 
by which Aeyjiope ^to-attain it-^nd 
then say, if any Cliristiah ^overnmont 
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were not mul that did not crush them 
by the severest enactments. There is 
something, at first hearing, suspicious 
in one single expression in favour of 
liberty for such men. For, what if 
they were all, in one single day, 
put down into everlasting silence and 
oblivion ? What thing, civil or sacred, 
human or divine, could suffer from 
their destruction ? It is true, that with 
^1 their wickedness, and alU their 
power of evil, no true Christian would 
wish them to be treated with cruelty, 
and no'true religion would desire them 
to be overwhelmed by oppression— 
but all that Christian charity is calle<l 
upon to do is to foipve them, and all 
that civil liberty ought to do is to en¬ 
dure them BO long as they do not vio¬ 
late tile kwB; he is neither a Chris¬ 
tian nor a freeman, who raves only at 
rights which it is impossible for them 
to possess, and who, even when he 
beholds their unwearied and unextin- 
guishable hatred of all noble things, 
gives vent to his declamatory love of 
liberty, in resistance to those enact¬ 
ments which' can affect only its foulest 
and most inveterate enemies. • 

Whoever has paid any attention to 
the history of religion in this island 
knows, that the blasphemies which are 
now circulated throughout town and 
country are the same that have been 
so frequently issued and have again 
fallen into disrepute, since the days of 
Tindall and Collins. All the argu¬ 
ments of the deists have been refuted 
over and over again many hundred 
times—so false and foolish is it to say 
that any other jiower but that of rea¬ 
son has been brought to bear against 
infidelity. But some, wicked spirits 
appear every twenty years, and dig up 
the buried blasphemy—to each gene- 
rataon of youth the objections of the 
infidel appear to be new—the ignorant 
Inexperienced mind is staggered fur a 
While by arguments that be^eits riper 
Jud^ent fall asunder into shapeless 
pieces—and the nzim ^ooks ba^ with 
eentempt on the delurions |s*actised 
Wpon the boy. But ft ever must be 
^ ftkte tff rdigion/mo long{ as die 
ftSonantaiiHl is oonsdf^ted now 

is^ and so as the Eyidanccs of Re- 
vekdoa refnsdn dre to enter tbe 
ImiiKls of pinions t mough the of 
®kHdit. Nor is this to, be de|!l^pd:— 
ibrfiiith, though, a gift, is a gift tliat 
mmi be viroru But it is a sufficient 
answer to those purblind philosopliers 
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who are averse to all legal enactments 
against infidelity, lest they arrest the 
progress of Thought and Opinion, that 
mfidelity has, in fact, no thoughts or 
opinions at all—that the vender of 
blasphemy steals and does not produce 
—that instead of trusting to his own 
thoughts, he rakes out of the dust the 
buri^ falsehood, and the convict¬ 
ed lie—that it is from depravity of 
heart, and meanness of capacity, that 
he is unable to comprehend the evi¬ 
dences and doctrines of Christianity— 
that it is to him a relief to shut his 
eyes to that beauty and tliat sublimity 
which is knowledge too high fbr liiro, 
and to take refuge from those duties 
of thought which faith imposes on all, 
among the coarseness, the hardness, 
and the brutality of a creed, not as he 
would make others believe, of reason, 
but of the senses. 

How widely and deeply the spirit 
of infidelity may at present be interfus¬ 
ed with tlie character of the English 
people, it wouM be rash for any man 
to pretend to decide; but that it is 
an element, and a prime element too, 
of the present condition of tbe popu¬ 
lar mind, as it has been lately exhibit¬ 
ed ill ways so* hostile to the whole prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, is certain ; 
and this is a truth which ought not 
for one moment to be lost sight of by 
those who wish to promote their coun¬ 
try's weal. The temper of the people, 
that is to say, of that part of them 
who have lately forgotten themselves 
and their country, is precisely that in 
which infidelity delights. It exhibits 
a blind and angry opposition to all 
established authorities—ascornofmany 
things that in a kindlier mood they 
were wont to respect—a distempered 
eagerness to swallow novelties from 
whatever quarter they come—a sad de- 
rehetion of many of those domestic 
habits which were once tlie preserva¬ 
tion of virtue and happiness,r—and it 
may be said, without injustice, some¬ 
times a fierceness and a ferocity cer¬ 
tainly alien- to their nature, and not to 
be entirely accounted for on the ready 
and sweeping principle of distz^ss. It k 
not io be denied by apy one, Aat there 
is apparent, on fiie of tbe times, 
to an extent that is undefined, a dis¬ 
turbance of men^s tniiids frm\ the old 
©pinion ^ feeling tliat are heredftary 
in.^the cc^try* .The wuptry its^f 
has been shaken and unsettl^t by the 
events of many years. Its agitated 
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struggles, during a long period, ajid irutlis which have at all times held 
the agitations which on all sides have society together, betraying them to a 
surrounded it—itsalternarionsofunex- belief in the sufficiency of their own 
ampled prosperity and terrible distress, understandings, beyond which they 
have thrown the mind and estate of imagine that tliey need no subjection, 
the whole people off their natural And on the other side, we arc forced 
bias, so that, when we look over the to allow, that there has not been corf- 
prospect of oflr public affairs, we see stantly exliibited that simple, calm, 
Boraething dubious, perplexed, and un- courageous reliance upon tire cause on 
defined, that clouds over and dis- which tliey stand, but in too many a 
guises that inward stability and ready apprehension, a timid expecta- 
streogth, which, in a country of such tion, and even fear, which makes them 
ancient and enduring greatness, it is clamorous in alarm, and disposes them 
not to be feared, must still subsist un- to an eager violence in the measures 
decayed. But the countenance of the of self-preservation. If we could be 
times bears in it trouble and alarm, assured, that the ancient; simple man- 
not merely in the dangers which the hood of the spirit of the nation were 
moment announces, but in the spirit still in its full force, that the manly 
upon which the more distant future sense which was united to noble ima- 
depends. The mind of the nation gination and deep affection w^as still 
seems shaken from some of its ancient unimpaired, and the integrity of their 
strongrholds—^it seems as if it had union unimpeached—if the perfect sim- 
less confidence in its past self, and plicity of domestic manners, and the 
were less under the dominion of the calm happiness of life were still with- 
great ages of its history. There is seen, out taint, there could be no room for 
on the one side, a restless spirit of in- fear ; but we confess, that there is 
novating speculation, a diseased ia- something unquiet and suspicious at the 
dependence of opinion which draws heart of society, that might almost 
every one infected witli it away firom seem to augiir darkly of the future for- 
the dominion of the giCat leading tunes of the land. 
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• THEY LAY WAIT FOR THEIR OWN RLOOD: THEY tURK PRIVILY FOR THEIR OWN I.fvE9." 

PH0V£HB!I 1* 7B. 

In the immediate disorder of tile circulation at all. Now, if this be 
times, namely, the hostility that has true,-—if there be an unsettled and 
been for sometime in agitation against disturbed spirit,—if the old founda- 
the government, the most marked tions ore shaken,—if there be an 
feature is its—Licence. Declarations uncertain disposition in numberless 
against property and against religion, minds, and an unstedfast hope,—is 
have been coupled on the tongue of it not the very time when there w 
those who have been the foremost to dinger in such Declarations ? The 
give voice to the troubled spirit of strong and sted&at will which should 
their times, with railings against au- cast them off is not m its hour of 
thority—and such Declarations have strengths We cannot tell how far 
certainly found too ready a welcome, they may circulate, how deep they, 
and too loud an echo. It would ill may reach. They are poison wafting 
become any man who speaks at such in the air, and what if the body by 
a time, to disparage the character and its condition 'receive infection ? We 
spirit of those whom their own di^ not in despondency or fear; but 

tress and ignorance may have thrown there is something of a distempered 
under the delusion of artful men, and condition in the mind and body of 
exposed that character to taint and the country^ and now an evil threat- 
deterioration. ^t it cannot be doubt- ens to assaU it and hovers over it, ex- 
ed, Uiat the publications of which we pressly suited to that condition, 
speak, have found a wide circulation The essence of such declarations is 
in'the country by that spirit which rebellion against all Law. It is not 
would once have excluded thein from 
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of their wieVedness we speak—^but of 
their essential hostility to human so¬ 
ciety, It matters not from whom 
they come, or for what design; but if 
they find acceptance,—if they are used 
AS a watchword, and can be acknow¬ 
ledged as a principle in anyconfede-. 
ration of opinion, they give the cha¬ 
racter to the whole league to which 
they belong. In that light they are 
important in any estimate of the times, 
and th(jy brand the Party that does 
not trample them under foot. 

On such grounds as these, it is 
plain, that what is now important to 
every man’s consideration of the times, 
is not the Political but the Moral 
state of the country. There seems a 
danger creeping on and infusing it¬ 
self into the state far greater than 
any which threatens it from the ill- 
concerted designs of turbulent dema¬ 
gogues, but which yet derives strength 
from such designs. The array of hos¬ 
tility under such leaders, the medi¬ 
tation of political achievements, the 
restlessness of political combinations— 
all throw open the mind to the in¬ 
fluence of such doctrines. They tear 
it from its settled hold on life,“they 
sever it from all the good obligations 
under which it has been bound, and 
from all the mild influences to which 
it has owed its virtue; they take it 
for a possession unto a worse powTr. 
The in'afi is no longer his own who 
is enveloped in the association of a 
dangerous desperate faction. His will 
is bereft him, his understanding is 
suspended. He is given up to those 
to whom he belongs, and whatever 
mischief may be current among them, 
he must receive into his soul. Then 
it is that the tenets of the wicked are 
pernicious—then it is that the tongue 
of lies, the daring, blaspheming 
tongue, darts its arrows into men s 
hearts. Then it is that the licenti¬ 
ous Will rejoices in its owmeprruption, 
and extends its depravity over the 
whole circle of human action- The 
doctrines that are now. heard, even if 
they are not heW by many, axe there¬ 
fore of serious portent, because they 
are lawlessness at its most accursed 
height,—if they are * not rejected, 
they entertained, and if they are 
in degree, entertained, the mind 

M '^irerthrown. That mind can no 
eg- love law in any shape. SLaw 
e subjection of the mind, i!«^h)ch 
is.abhomnt to it, if the holiness of 
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law did not entirely quell and over¬ 
power its repugnance. But the mo¬ 
ment that holiness is attainted, then 
the natural abhorrence of the will 
rises in full force against law, and 
corrupts all opinion. If there be any 
such state in the times, then these 
blasphemies are pernicious tenfold, 
as there is in their circulation and ac- 
kflowledgmeiit, a sort of acceptance of 
a curse. They are like an intense 
flame of hellisii fire, which quickens 
by its presence the germs of hellish 
life in men's hearts, and absolutely 
converts them into demons. 

We would wish to speak with fair¬ 
ness of all parties in the state. But 
if there be any party—any individual 
who can look with composure or in¬ 
difference, or favour, on the doctrines 
now held, or rather fiung like fire¬ 
brands among an inflammable popu¬ 
lace by the mouth-pieces of reform, 
the country will hold them accursed, 
and when peaceful and tranquil and 
sedate and happy times come to us 
again,—^their conduct, they may well 
be assured, will not be forgotten,— 
but the indignant spirit of the land 
will repel from its happiness and its 
glory the base and abject spirits who 
could tamely witness its degradation, 
and who could tolerate 'the savage 
cries of the vile and the wicked, 
when raised against that Constitution 
to which all the nations of the earth 
look with envy, and under which 
Britain has altered and elevated the 
destinies of the world. 

In times of public emergency, the 
minds of all those who know no poli¬ 
tical spirit but the love of their coun¬ 
try, turn their first expectation to the 
constituted authorities of the state. 
It is possible that in calmer seasons 
they have been accustomed to regard 
tliese authorities with suspicion; and 
knowing what temptations power yields 
to ambition, t^ey may have thought it 
their duty to follow with watchfulness 
and jealousy the measures of men 
whose every act must be either for the 
benefit or the i^ury of their country. 
But if these suspicions of the tenden¬ 
cies and excess of power are not to he 
remitted, ikr> less must a Patriot suffer 
tp escape from hia mind his knowledge 
and understanding 0{ the office for 
which that government exists. For he 
know's that in established and power¬ 
ful government alone can the fvder of 
society subsist He knows that that 
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constituted power to which the whole 
nation is subjected, is the bond of its 
united being;—that if they have laws, 
morals, domestic happiness, public 
welfare, liberty, an independent exis¬ 
tence, a name in the world, it is be¬ 
cause they have a government, and are 
through all their members a constitut¬ 
ed state, of which state the bond and 
strength is in that power to which the 
whole is under subjection. He never 
dreams, in his watchfulness of public 
men, of misdoubting the constitution 
of things under which he lives, or di¬ 
vides for a moment the idea of indivi¬ 
dual welfare from that powerful and 
coercive order which reigns over socie¬ 
ty, In times of pregnant and me¬ 
nacing importance, whep danger has 
sprung up within the bosom and vitals 
of his country, is fear of the govern¬ 
ment to be his first and ruling im¬ 
pulse ? Or will he not, if he be a no¬ 
ble-minded man, rather give credit to 
the government for something of his 
own patriotism and his own love of 
liberty—confess to himself that that . 
secondary and incidental character«of 
authority—namely, a ^disposition to 
entrench on the rights of those under 
it—will give way in them, as it would 
in himself, to the glorious opportunity 
of restoring quiet to a disturbed peo¬ 
ple—and see in authority only its 
great, original, constituent, essential 
character of being, as it is, the repre¬ 
sented majesty and the collective em¬ 
bodied power of the state ? He may 
hope and desire that they will not 
avail themselves of the occasion of 
strengthening their power, and may 
not overact the necessity of the occa¬ 
sion. But he will desire, above all 
things, that they should shew them¬ 
selves resolute, firm,^ and strong—that 
they should wield the power commit¬ 
ted to them without fear, and shew 
the front of their purpose without re¬ 
serve or hesitation, and unappalled. 
For himself, he will understand that 
to direct his own force against Aat 
embodied power, is to aggravate the 
general danger* He-will feel that the 
time demands his obedience and not 
his control; and that if he wCfUld 
strengthen the cause of the comibon 
welfere, he roust add himself to the 
virtual strength of the state, in what¬ 
ever hands it may be held. He who 
acts otherwise, is not wtMrthy of his 
native land. 

That the present is such a juncture, 


a vast majority of the gentlemen of 
England believe; and many of them 
have, to their honour, flung aside their 
hostility to government, and joined 
heart and hand in support of mea¬ 
sures, to which in less troubled times 
they never would have yielded aSsent, 
hut which they have wisely considered 
to be now necessary to the salvation of 
the country. One point at least in 
the science of government is clears If 
it is important that the people should 
obey the authorities of the state, it 
must be important that they should 
hold them in reverence. Their very 
place ought to command a certain re¬ 
verence in those who are to obey. The 
natural disposition of a people is to 
obedience and reverence. The high 
places of power are lifted up above 
their speculation, and they are willing 
to believe in the sufficiency of those who 
fill them. Thus do they of themselves 
annex reverence to authority, and in¬ 
vest the persons of those who stand in 
high office with the dignity that be¬ 
longs to their station. This is the or¬ 
der of nature. It is a great provision 
laid in the minds of men for the se¬ 
curity and peace of society. Without 
this no society could maintain its^ 
peace—no state could be established 
among men. Therefore are those per¬ 
sons hostile to the order of society, and 
foolish in their designs, who in any 
government employ themselves in ex¬ 
posing to the contempt, and derision, 
and aversion of the multitude, the 
faults and follies of their rulers. Much 
more are they enemies to their coun¬ 
try, who cdl the coarse audacious 
^gaze of the multitude upon the defects 
of its constit\^tion. There is a course 
for wise patriots to hold. They will 
resist with strenuous might the en¬ 
croachments power. They will give 
the strength and labour of life, and if 
need be, life itself, to the service of 
freedom?^ But th^ will never in 
the ignorant, the deluded, the gross, 
the licentious, to be their helpmates in 
the intellectual and virtuous labour of 
renioving imperfection from the laws 
unde¥ which they livei They will not 
invite the peojde of the country to be 
judges of the laws whldi they are 
born to obeV^hey not ask their 
plaudits,theircdncurrence, theirlaugh- 
ter, to the service of the difficult and 
hazardous undertaking of reibrm. 
What end is to bo aUiwered by the 
diligent pains that are' taken to lower. 
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in the eyes of the people, that body in 
which the government of the country 
most especially resides, in detailing to 
them abases in the constitution of 
their parliament ? The great question, 
at every moment to the people, cannot 
be, is our government constituted on 
such or such a theory ? But is it our 
government at all? This is what ia 
done in effect, when such questions 
are thrown to debate among the peo* 
pie. They are not called upon to 
judge of a fact—to know if such a 
right is constitutionally chartered to 
Uiem, and unconstitutionally withheld 
—but they are requested to consider 
of a theory of government—to satisfy 
themselves of its adaptation to the na¬ 
tural fitness of things, and to give 
their opinion upon the time and means 
of accommodating to it the govern¬ 
ment of their own country. Can any 
thing be more outrageous to natural 
sense, than to propose such delibera* 
tions to such counsellors. 'Wlio is 
there that can do it in simplicity of 
purpose ? Who without taking upon 
himself the crime of disturbing those 
minds from their allegiance whom he 
has called from their natural peace, to 
such distempered and unnatural spe- 
culatioQ ? 

But. corruptions and abuses have 
crept in, and must be extirpated. Let 
them be extirpated, if it can be done, 
but by what hands ? Do these reason- 
ers imagine as soon as they have point¬ 
ed out a fault, a gross fault it may be, 
in Ute state of government, that if it 
is not forthwith set to rights, the ag¬ 
grieved people are to be called in to 
rectify it ? Do they persuade them- < 
selves that the constitution of human 
affairs is w ordered that this medicine 
can now and then be administered, 
and with salutary effect? Let them 
look to the history of all government 
-—to the constitution of all states up¬ 
on earth, and then compare wiiat tey 
see wUh what has exist^, and is p6^ 
Bible aiaaong men, and not with th^ 
own ttemies. There must be nbus^, 
great md mss in human govemmSni, 
withatendeneytoaceumuh^on. A just 
ni^ wM oontmi against them. A jiiSt 
government will, hi peaceful times, pert 
even with pow^ of its to pa^# 
them; ‘but no gownmmt will to}^- 
atd*tb^ihey ^ould be purged by the 
and timacing hand or the 
and no j'nht and wise man wiU 
j fhO fir(»n such aquMUy 


ter. There are abuses, but for what 
purpose are they continually hung out 
to the admiration of the people ? Is it 
7tot to ask for their interposition? 
Then,, what madness is it to weaken 
their obedience for no end whatever ? 
Do these men not know what men 
are ? Do they not know by what spe¬ 
cies of beings human laws have been 
constituted, and must be administer¬ 
ed ? Do they imagine it would he wise, 
and for the happiness of life, if the 
secrets of any man's li^ could be laid 
bare, and every heart disclosed to every 
human being who is concerned in its 
good and evu ? If not—if human life 
IS not so constitixted—if all happiness 
would be withered away, and dashed 
out of existence by such a discovery— 
if it is most important in every point of 
our life, our peace, our virtue, our ac¬ 
quiescence in oUr lot, that such dis¬ 
closures should be withheld from Ufr— 
if the cloud in which half our in¬ 
terests of every kind are enfolded, is 
mercifully adapted to our own infir¬ 
mity and imperfection—what wis- 
‘ dom is there in those who would tear 
fhvm the eyes of the most ignorant of 
men, that %Aorance which enables 
them to acquiesce in their destiny and 
all its duties. 

If these principles be sound, our 
wonder must be great to hear any per¬ 
son who has at all scrutinized the 
chmeter of those disturbed Assexn^ 
blages which have of late been so fre¬ 
quent, interpret them as falling under 
me chartered description of assem¬ 
blies for petition of redress. What 
does the liberty of the land re¬ 
quire when the people are aggrieved, 
but that the governing authorities of 
the state should know the sentiments 
of the people ? What more does the 
charter of liberty guarantee them, 
than the means of making their senti¬ 
ments known f The constitution pre¬ 
sumes that the government of this 
country in king, lords, and commons, 
will not be insensible to the known 
and avouched sentiments of the peo¬ 
ple. That is its reHance; and for 
that it has provided. But the least 
step beyond this, the least swerving 
aside from this prescribe course, is a 
dereliction of the constitotion—a vio¬ 
lation of it. It lias made uo prevision 
that the people should intimidate the 
authimties to which it has sulnected 
them. The very name of a resolution 
off^ds againstits wisdom, and U fSk* 
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pectB the remonstrance of an obedient 
and faithful people in the language of 
petition. What then must a govern¬ 
ment think and feel when it sees, on 
the assemblings of the people for re¬ 
monstrance^ the countenance of inti¬ 
midation ? Wliat, but that it is be¬ 
ginning to be made a question to what 
hands the government of the country 
is to be confided? It ie a most fatal 
blindness to the reality of things, to" 
imagine that the array of such meet¬ 
ings is an idle folly, and nothing more. 
To the people it is every thing. It 
is far more than the purpose of the 
meeting; for more tlian the foolish 
arropnee of their resolutions. It is 
in tneir eyes a declaration of their 
power, and of the character which 
they choose it should put on. Yet even 
in that, no doubt they have been often 
blinded and deceived themselves, not 
consciously avowing even to their own 
minds the meaning of the ostentation, 
but carrying away their hearts full of 
its effect. For in these, as in all po¬ 
pular disorders, it is to be understood 
that the overt and expi-ess act is the 
act of the most daring and unprinci¬ 
pled leaders,—and that the greater 
multitude lend, voice, heart, and hand, 
even to tlie act, without ever ftilly 
conceiving what is the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the mischief which they are 
working. 

If such be the essential elements of 
all Meetings of this kind, hoW can 
any student of the history of his coun¬ 
try delude himself into a belief that 
thicy can be either beneficial or harm¬ 
less—^nd how dare he to declare that 
they are constitutional? The least 
tumultuous, the least audacious of them, 
all, must not be honoured by so noble 
an epithet; while there have been 
some on which it has, with a misera¬ 
ble prostitution, been- bestowed, that 
stood in fierce and frowning rebellion 
against the state. Let it not be said 
that any assemblage of the people can 
be constitutional that is irrational and 
abgui^. The fq>irit of the British con¬ 
stitution is on^ of wisdom, and shall it 
sanction acts of folly and madness ? It is 
popular—“it loves and would prqteot 
the wple, but can it bear to see the 
peo^ drawn from their occupations 
and their firesides by the seductions 

inflamma¬ 
tory, gnd wditipus harangues into the 
brain fever of intoxication,—and then 
all hudiUcd together into one crowd 


of poverty, ignorance, discontent, pro*« 
fligacy, and sedition ? Or say that the 
assemblages of the people have a more 
orderly character,—are they, on that 
account, less dangerous to the state? 
What and who made them orderly? 
By what processes have all their dis¬ 
cordant materials been made to co« 
alesce, and that hideous mass to hang 
together like a system ? Is that a 
constitutional spirit which calls out 
the unemployed artizan from his 
miserable hearth, and exasperates his 
distress into disaffectimi—which feeds 
poverty not with bread but with words 
steeped in rancour against his rulers, 
—which tells the people to forget 
their wives, their chiklren, and them¬ 
selves, till by their joint efforts they 
have overturned the government, and 
erected another its stead—which, by 
unremitting and multifarious exer¬ 
tions among men of blasted character, 
or of no character at all, have at 
last moulded to motion and consisten¬ 
cy hundreds of thousands of human 
beings who neither have nor can have 
‘the slightest understanding of that 
system which they are raging to over¬ 
throw, and who, had they their wills 
but for a single day, would drench in 
blood the b^tiful fields of England ? 
And when such Assemblages Income, 

' day after day, more orderly, more sub¬ 
ject to the command of their wicked 
leaders—when, at last, they are btma 
fide an army, marching neither loose¬ 
ly nor weaponless—what infatuation 
to believe that they have become con¬ 
stitutional by the very means that 
have, at last, rendered them truly for¬ 
midable to the state, and legal be¬ 
cause there they stand trained, and de¬ 
termined, and able, to rerist the exe¬ 
cution of the laws. 

It is fortunate, that there is no 
mystery the highest principles of 
legislation and government. Ordina¬ 
ry men of ordinary education, can 
understand them all^nd it requires 
not much talent, as a good spirit, 
to see when, they are threatened, and 
how, when danger, they khould be 
brought to act. sense of the 
country will judge for itselfy oC. the 
character of wl peat public events; 
and though it wUl listen, it will not 
be dictated to by professional men# on 
subjects which so dee^y concern its 
own welfare. Had lawyers in 
Engkiid been of opinion that the great 
Manchester meeting was legaf,, that 
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opiTiion would have had no greater 
weight with the, people of England, 
than a report on the same subject from 
Bedlam. It is not by a reference to 
Statutes alone, that in times of great 
public danger like these, we are to try 
the legality of mobs. There can be 
no question, that the Manchester 
meeting offended against the statute; 
but even had there been no statute f(x 
it to ofiend, it oflfended f^nst, for it 
threatened the right of property; and 
it offended against, for it threatened the 
rightoflife. Itwosameetingthatbreath- 
ed fear and terror through the heart of 
a vast, town—that stopped its pulses, 
and held it in shuddering expectation 
of plunder and fire. Could any thir^ 
be more ludicrous, than a lawyer ri¬ 
sing up in all his pride of place and 
profession—^nd waving with his hand 
into silence, all other onlers of un¬ 
initiated men; that they might hear^ 
as it were, a response from an oracle, 
whose afflatus was divine, on a subject 
that was already clearer than the day 
to all mankind—and yet, descending in 
the most unaccountable manner from 
his tripod, witliout uttering a single 
word, except to declare that he had 
not yet consulted the god, but that 
he would, most assuredly shew himself 
in inspiration, on an early day of the 
ensuing week? 

But we hear no more now about the 
legality of that Meeting—and that 
Par^, who have shewn themselves so 
xnucn more desirous of turning out 
the Ministry, than of assisting the 
State, have sneaked away from the 
ground they at first attempted to occu- 
py«wind abandoning fiheir legal and 
constitutional friends, the Radicals— 
but now 1^ and constitutional no 
more—they content themselves in as¬ 
serting, that, blamable, as that 
lauded assemblage was, It was not dis- 
as it have been, and that 

illegality was th^re illegally put down. 
Itis Be^kss &r us to enter into ai^ll 
disGusaion of .this point—fc^^ we 
firmly believe, that undei^going 

more violent and gros^ |iynstiee ^an 
ever was accmnulated t£o heads of 
any^feody^of men, the of 

Hamster s^d, ev^^^w, not only 
aeqil^d, but justified before the 
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we never for the 
fiJiei^ofodier^men in au^mority, who 
may jtn future times ^daiiger he called 
upon .to act for the preservation of 


public order, the base arts, of delu¬ 
sion, concealment, misrepresentation, 
exaggeration, calumny, and falsehood, 
by which it was attempted to make 
out a case against those magistrates, 
and to hold them up as the cruel and 
cowardly shedders of innocent blood. 
And first of all, with what blind bold- 
pcss, and headstrong ignorance, was it 
trumpeted forth in w^riting and in 
speech, that the meeting dispersed 
was an innocent, laudable, useful, loyal, 
and constitutional meeting. These 
assertions, which, melancholy to know, 
were made by too many men of edu¬ 
cation and birth, circulated rapidly 
throughout the land—and once be¬ 
lieved, the foolish and wicked false¬ 
hood took root in the mind of the 
people, has never yet been wholly ex¬ 
tirpated, and not only disposed them, 
but, we will say it to their exculpa¬ 
tion, and to the inefiaceable stigma of 
their betrayers, almost justified them 
in their subsequent hatred of those 
Authorities. It was next asserted, that 
the magistratea never even thought of 
arresting the demagogue* by the civil 
power, which might easily have been 
done—but, that soon as they saw the 
great crowd Swollen to its full tide by 
the streams that came pouring into it' 
from a hundred channels, they ordered 
the military to dash in, and to murder 
the people. Then came the pictures 
of the charge, drawn with such hideous 
exaMeration, as might suit those tastes 
to ^ich they were to be exhibited— 
men, women,, and children, lying in 
indiscriminate slaughter, and tne field 
of Peterloo, drenched, reeking, and 
slippery with blood. The magistrates 
were described as standing aloof, like 
Napoleon and his Staff on Mont St 
Jean; directing,andenjoyingUieexter- 
mination of life. All decency—sense- 
reason—was now Id^ aside—in speak¬ 
ing or writing of the events of that 
day. It was tiie Manchester massa¬ 
cre—the bloody butchery—the carnage 
of Peterloo—die day of death, iri 
which 50,000 unoffending people were 
trodden down, trampled upon, shot, 
hayonetled, sabred, eSd cut to pieces. 
A foreigner, imperfectiy acquainted 
with our language, wpuld h^e be¬ 
lieved from some of the newSpfl])ers 
and^azettes of Manchester, that Eng¬ 
land was in a civil war, that a great 
battle had h^n fought, and that the 
.one army bad been totdly destroyed. 

Shame to such of the gentlemen of 
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England, and shame to such of her 
Peerage, as tuned their spirits to such 
a strain ! Such raving might have been 
expected from the angry artisan who ih 
liis hunger felt himself betrayed—it 
was worthy of the baffled villains who 
had betrayed him; and some part of 
it was to be forgiven from the friends 
of those few wo unfortunately * lost 
their lives on that day. But such lan¬ 
guage was pollution to other lips—nor 
could it have dwelt for a moment on 
the lips of a man of any condition— 
that is, of any education—till he had 
first flung from hitn his reason and 
his justice, forgot all his previous ha¬ 
bits of thought, judgment, and ex¬ 
pression, and descended from that ele¬ 
vation on which his birth or his ai 
(juirements had placed him, down id 
to the lowest depths of the rabble, de 
plorably assimilating himself in tone, 
gesture, thought, feeling, and words, 
Avith the basest, and foulest, and 
fiercest of manhind. 

How the countenance of each grim 
incendiary must have glared with sa¬ 
vage joy, when, as he brooded in his 
lonesome den over schemes of pillage 
and murder, or met his accomplices in 
some secret conclave for mutual exas¬ 
peration of each other's hearts, a news¬ 
paper may have been put into his hand, 
whose columns he saw filler! with his 
own language—his own no more—but 
adopted in the very garb in which it 
shook the shambles, by squire, and 
knight, and lord, all emulous to sur¬ 
pass each other in their imitation of 
the spirit and the manner of the great 
masters of modern eloquence! The 
falling away of the lower orders of so¬ 
ciety from their ancient character, is, 
in these times, sufficiently to be de¬ 
plored ; but the country would indeed 
have been lost, had they to whom we 
allude been true .specimens of her 
gentry and nobility, and had they not 
stood aloof and by themselves (a band 
too numerous by'far, for the disgrace 
of one such degenerate son would have 
been disgrace enough to the land that 
bore him), despised at the time by all 
others, and now, beyond doubt, de^ 
spised by themselves. 

Some of them indeed have recant¬ 
ed, and retracted, and qualified—and 
that too with an air of dignity and 
sclf-congratulation as if their candour 
made them objects of approbation and 
esteem* But they who know the 
foulness of their offences, and their 
VoLVI. 


fatal effects^ wnll give them no credit 
for unsaying what it was shameful for 
them ever to have said ; and they will 
see the distinction between a patriot 
nobly confessing himself to have been 
mistaken even in things which he had 
dispassionately studied, and a partisan 
driven by the sense of the country, 
reluctantly to cat up words by which 
he had defamed bodies of men who 
^'cre defending the State, and what 
^as far worse, encouraged bodies of 
men who were struggling for its over¬ 
throw: It is impossible to calculate 
the effect produced on'^he re4>ellious 
populace, by the lies about sharpened 
sabres—the murdering of infants in 
their mothers'arms—the interference of 
the regular troops to stop the fnry of 
the Yeomanry—and to rescue the de¬ 
fenceless and unresisting from their 
insatiable lust of blood. Were the 
,entleinen who; under the most un- 
irdonable delusion, if, indeed, it be 
t an abuse of language to call that 
delusion into which they fell of 
iselves, without any arts having 
bi practised upon them by any ma- 
gicii more potent than the Pressman 
and 1 .ditor of a radical newspaper—-we 
say, flhat were the gentlemen who sent 
forth wer a populace already irritated 
to maoness, those pernicious false¬ 
hoods under the sanction of their name 
and authority, to stand in tl>e marked 
place of Manchester doing penance in 
a sheet, Wh punishment would be 
inadequate Vo their offence, nor could 
it, though Treated once a week for a 
year, do away the evil which that of¬ 
fence product. 

It has been the uniform practice of 
ministers to communicate to the Civil 
Authorities who have, in dangerous 
emergencies, beeh called out to act for 
the preservation of public order, their 
approbation of the measures adopted 
by them, provided those measures have 
seemed justifiable and salutary. Mi¬ 
nisters did so in the present instance. 
And how was this communication of 
theirs represented by the party? As 
something moiisYrous—as not only 
sanctioning murder, but expressing 
pleasure that blood had been sbed* 
The plainest words werf wrested fipom 
their only possible m^ing ; and the 
government of the country, ^’hile add¬ 
ing that which all governments had 
done, and which, had ^ey hesitated 
to dp 3 they would have shewn them¬ 
selves a timid and dastardly and pusiW 
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lanimous altogether unfit 

to be at toe head of afiUrs in auch 
fitnes as these—were branded as the 
abettors of murder^ and with breath¬ 
less haste/* communicating to murder^* 
ers their satisfaction at thelossofEnghsh 
life. The odium which was thrown on 
ministers fell back on the civil authori¬ 
ties of Manchester—and the fiianks of 
a jtist and intrepid goverriment awoke 
the curses of a wild and abandoned 
mob. The Party were determined n9 
to lose the advantage which they jmaT- 
gined they had mined by those fatal 
events, which, judgingby tiieir conduct, 
all but themsdves deplored—and they 
shewed what sort of grief was theirs 
for the unavoidable death of some of 
their countrymen, by aggravating tliat 
seditious spirit whicn had caused that 
death, and brought s6 many thousand 
lives into jeopardy; and by basel)r mis¬ 
representing the language of ministers, 
so as to render them omous and hate¬ 
ful to the people. So far from minis¬ 
ters having with breathless haste 9tnxt 
off* their sanction of acts, of which mey 
knew nothing, that it is now notorious 
to the whole nation, and it might^en, 
without any stretch of candour,? have 
been presumed, that it was not till after 
several days and nights of the most 
anxious and intense considerati^ of 
ail the circumstances of the case, 
that they communicated to the ci¬ 
vil authorities their satisfaction with 
the conduct which they had been 
necessitated to pursue. Can any such 
monstrous absurdity be maintained, as 
that no ministers shall dare publicly 
to bestow approbation on the conduct 
of any of the servants of the state, till 
that conduct has first been subjected 
to the inquisition of the tribunal of 
the public ? Who would serve a slate 
whose ministers w^re to be so thank¬ 
less and so cowardly? And by what 
tenure could any civil authority be 
held ? By that of feju alone—fear of 
tfiat very peo^C whom that authority 
was created to controL Had mi¬ 
nisters indeed acted thus, and peban- 
doned the dvil auth(»^ities to th4 mge 
of the rabble, they <vtould not only 
have sacrificed those local magistrates, 
but they would have iaorific^ thein- 
aehSs and,their country. It is the 
dbity of a ^verament to trust to its 
and not to suffer that trust 
tliirsbaken by popular injustice. "- It 
ilPmeir duty to judge fin: themselves, 
v^hal th^ i^w, of the eondttof of 


their servants; and if they arc satisfied 
with it, feariessly to proclaim that sa¬ 
tisfaction. If they have weak and 
wicked servants, and approve their 
errors or their crimes, they will not, 
in this country, be suffered to do so 
with impunity, but will be over¬ 
whelmed by tne only voice which a 
ministry ought to rispect or need to 
fear, the voice of the nation. 

We have been led to say this much 
on a subject which, in parliament, was 
made ^the chief charge against Mini¬ 
sters, and by which the Opj^ition 
vainly endeavoured to render them o- 
dious to the country. But all the de¬ 
lusions seem now to have been dissipat¬ 
ed under which the minds of so many 
lay^^and all the falsehoods refuted by 
which the indignation of so many had 
been excited against the ministry and 
the magistracy,—an indignation that 
has now found a different and pro¬ 
per object. We have said that it 
would be impossible here to enter up¬ 
on any defence of the local authorities 
of Manchester,—^but we cannot help 
reminding such of our readers as may 
have forgotten it, what had been the 
disturbed and dangerous state of the 
popular mind in the north o£ Eng¬ 
land, for a long time previous to the 
events in question, and what had 
b^n the conduct of those very magis¬ 
trates during that trying period. Was 
it likely that the persons who had 
proved their .moderation, their sense, 
and their courage, not only on various 
ocoarionsbfftctual outrage, but tlirough- 
out the whole course of their conduct, 
in the midst of disaffection, discon¬ 
tent, and violence, should, all at once, 
have lost both head and heart, and 
have been transformed out of con¬ 
scientious and intrepid men, into 
blood-thirsty and cowardly slaves ?— 
The meeting at Manchester bore upon 
it the insignm of rebellion—and tiiey 
who knew nothing of the previous 
state of that part of the north of Eng¬ 
land saw in it enough tolexcite a strong 
and rational fear. But the full dan¬ 
ger and the full wickedness of that 
meeting could be known and felt only 
by those who knew what had long 
b^ the obnoxious proceeding of its 
chiefs. For several' years had the 
most desperate characters been hold¬ 
ing meetings, at which violence was 
threatened to all goveztiment ahd all 
latv,#-^itinerant orators had spread re- 
vidlltionary doctrinos thrmigik aU the 
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eurroundinf; villagee^ and the press had 
reached the last audacity of wicked¬ 
ness, teeming with sedition and blas¬ 
phemy. It is all very easy to say why 
were such things permitted ? that is 
not the question—they existed. Oh 
the 10th of March 1817, a meeting of 
the reformers wos held in Manchester, 
and the magistrates, deeming that 
meeting illegEil, ordered the military 
to surround the hustings, and the 
constables to seize the orators—no re- .. 
sistance was made, and, therefore, no 
bloodshed ensued. The thanks of 
government were given to tlie magis¬ 
trates, and their conduct approved of 
by the whole country- There can be 
no doubt that such determined con¬ 
duct at that time prevented a great 
deal of mischief. We know that in 
other counties serious disturbances 
broke out—that many atrocities were 
committed—and that blood had to 
ik>w upon the scaffold. 

But bad as the popular spirit was in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood in 
1817, in 1819 it was a thousand times 
worse. The press had urged the re¬ 
former to take up arms, and to resist 
the government. That government was 
represented, as existing only in a sa¬ 
vage, but impotent tyranny—the pe- 
tM was said to be close at hand, when, 
with its destruction, there would be a 
freedom from all taxes, and an equali¬ 
zation of property. Eren schools, it 
is well known, had been established, 
in which all religion wa5 treated as a 
mere name, and in which was incul¬ 
cated the defiance of government. The 
reformers had been long trained to the 
use of arms—^and had been accustomed 
to march in masses in the open .day¬ 
light, with banners flying, and with 
bands of music. Knowing all this, in 
what other light could the local autho¬ 
rities consider an wserablage of 50,000 
such people, but' as a multitude met 
in open rebellion against the state. 
The banners then raised were not 
merely the banners of that day—^but 
had long been die insignia of rebellion 
—though, probably, some of the most 
atrocious character had been framed 
by the hands of some fair female re¬ 
former for that especial occasion, and 
first consecrated by the spirit of se¬ 
dition, delivered to the. bands that 
on that day were to shake the govpn* 
ment of their tyrants. Had the ring¬ 
leader of such a fierce democracy been 
.fuflerod in ^liberty to see the setting 


of that day's sun, there would have 
been a confession on the part of govern¬ 
ment by its authorities, that the power 
of the populace was too formidable to 
be resisted, and that the laws must be 
left to their mercy. He was seized— 
and he was ^eized in the only way, 
and by the only power which could 
have been effectual; entrenched as he 
was, within a phalanx of his rebellious 
subjects. 

* But we must conclude. The dan¬ 
ger that threatens the country has at 
last been acknowledged on all hands 
and by all parties; and Ituch measures 
have been adopted by the wisdom of 
parliament, as we doubt not will, by 
suppressing, finally destroy the wicked 
spirit in which that danger is bred^ 
We shall probably, in our next Num¬ 
ber, take these measures into consi¬ 
deration, as by that time they will 
have undergone the ordeal of public 
opinion, and their real character made 
manifest. Meanwhile, before parting 
with our readers for another month, 
we wish to say a very few words upon 
what we conceive to be still the true 
and native character of Englishmen, 
and what wOl soon exlubit itself, when 
the power of its wicked disturbers 
and destroyers is no more. The great 
body of the En^ish people are in 
their hearts disposed to look up with a 
natural respect to the gentlemen of 
the country; and they deserve that re¬ 
spect by their intelligence, their ho¬ 
nour, tneir humanity, and their gene¬ 
rous courage. Were the people of 
England not changed for a time into 
something abhorrent to their very na¬ 
ture, 'by wretches who seek to destroy 
in them those noble qualities which 
are a reproach to themsdves, 'it would 
be quite satisfaction enough for them 
to know, that the administration of 
their affairs was in the hands of that 
Body of men. They could wish them 
in no better—they certainly would not 
wish them in their own. Tlie fancies 
that are now abroad upcm these sub¬ 
jects are no natural birth of the hearts 
of Englishmen. They would not, if 
left to themselves, desire to see the 
administralion of the country's affairs 
under a responsibility to themsell^ 
They would look up to fibe higW or¬ 
ders, as their natural guardians, with 
a frank and merited confidence^ The 
poisoners 6f the heart of the country 
may instil into other fcclii^— 
but these m tliek awn* Though un« 
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questiouabiy oppressed witli ignorance, 
and fallen in too great a degree of late 
years from the old integrity of their 
manners, the English are yet a sober- 
mindetl, wise, good, contented people. 
That severity of condition whicli is 
annexed to their bivth-rlabour—they 
bear with a hardy and cheerful spirit. 
The privations which belong to their 
life they bear with a strong and unre¬ 
pining heart. They are willing to ac¬ 
cept, and capable of enjoying the hap¬ 
piness which falls within their condi¬ 
tion ; and least of any men do they 
wish to disturb the natural order of 
things, by forcing themselves out of 
it. Wo to those who would trouble 
their hearts with that ambition ! They 
like their labour, and wish for them¬ 
selves no more than a natural welfare, 
according to the ordinary and possible 
courses of the world. Under great 
distress, unknown to those who do not 
know them, they have exerted, and do 
still exert, great fortitude and endur¬ 
ance. It is grievous, that in a time of 
suffering, when their utmost patience 
and prudence are requii'ed for them¬ 
selves, they should be seduced, by mis¬ 
chievous persuasion, to shew them¬ 
selves in any character b\it that most 
honourable one of their own. 

No ruler need wisli to govern a no¬ 
bler peojde—no man whose own con¬ 
dition of life places him high in socie¬ 
ty, need wish his lot to be cast among 
a better. They have hearts open to 
kindness, and will be bound to those 
who fenow how to lay obligations upon 
them. Nothing can l>e easier than it 
is in the higher classes in England to 
make indissoluble the union of the 
lower orders of the people to ^heir 
country. With them lies the strength 
of the community. They must un¬ 
derstand that the mind of the people 
is by many causes disturbed, and that 
witn them it rests to replace it in its 
old and settled strength. I'liis is a 
private duty which every man owes to 
the pttfalk wel&re. He must discharge 
it in privacy and silence around his 
own notne-^be must imdce himself 
felt by the to be tjieir friend. 

This IS neither difficult nor trouble¬ 
some ; for they are ready to believe 
in any aSbetion that is iSincere. He 
must their hearts to tlie state by 
uni|||p^hem to himself—'be must re- 
a 6t»(#Thc stedfast condition of their 

couneeU and some- 
his exertion apd bis wealth to 


restore the stability of their condition. 
The charge that is laid upon the go¬ 
vernment of the country by the state 
of the times, is beyond imagination 
arduous, because in a danger which 
is of undefined extent, they arc re¬ 
quired to act with promptitude, de¬ 
cision, and certain effect,—and yet iii 
a danger of which the present amount 
may be far less than the threatened 
future, they are required to exceed as 
little as possible the ordinary limits 
of freedom. They are required to 
entertain the most watchful appre¬ 
hension of danger, and yet in no de¬ 
gree to be swayed by fear. But to 
the general body of those whose rank, 
or wealth, or instruction, gives them a 
placeof influence in society—the charge 
which is laid on them by the times, is 
in no respect arduous. It is to set 
their own minds, and the language 
will follow of course, in opposition to 
what is pregnant with evil in the 
spirit of the times; anti the great la¬ 
bour and duty’which they have to 
perform and to fulfil, is to support 
and to promulgate the principles and 
the blessings of legitimate govern¬ 
ment, What'their duty is, when the 
danger cannot be so met and removed, 
is sufficiently understood. 

It is to be hoped, that to a great 
part of the country there is lutle need 
to say any thing, except what might 
induce a more considerate and thought¬ 
ful temper as to the times- But there 
are many undoubtedly, who, without 
the obstinacy of party, have tlieir 
minds held in subjcctioir by opinions 
which belong to party. To them 
there is much to be said, h'or they 
hold opinions which are false, by the 
spirit in which they are conceived. 
They may have given them ready ac¬ 
ceptance through an open kindness of 
spirit which secs in the most fanciful 
doctrines of rights only a more indul¬ 
gent consideration of human happi¬ 
ness. But there is one thing they have 
not considered, and that is our human 
condition. To turn their eyes upon 
this, and to constrain them to draw 
from this principle their theory of go¬ 
vernment, would be to derange the 
whole temper of spirit in which they 
are used to reason, requiring them to 
seek their .knowledge not on the 
agreeable surface of life, but in its 
difficult and painful depths, and in all 
its mournful necessities. But these 
are subjects for future spcculatioiu 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Smtem of Geography^lihKt nide com¬ 
pilation known under the title, Guthrie’s 
Grammar, was for many years the only 
Knij;lish work on gc.'Ogr.iphy. Pinkerton, 
well known os an antiquarian, at the sug¬ 
gestion of some London booksellers, under¬ 
took the compilation of a work ongeograpliy. 
11c succeeded in constnicting a popular and 
mixed system of geography, far superior in 
accuracy and extent of information to any 
hitherto published in the Knglish language. 
But we want a purely scicmtilic system of 
geography, freed from all topographical 
<lctails and e'itraneous discussions. How¬ 
ever great tljc merits of I'lnkerton’s work are, 
still it cannot be considered as a scientilic 
and pure pliilosuphical system of geography. 
Although wc do not pretend to be able to 
poirit out a satisfac^.ory plan for such a 
work, yet wc think that attention to the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement may assist in its exe¬ 
cution_A purely scientific geography 

should contain no political geography ; and 
the absurd naturi history geography, so 
much the fashion on the Continent, parti¬ 
cularly in France, must be rejected.—The 
first grand division of the work miglit be 
arranged in tlie following marner ;— 

1. (ieneral Physiognomy of the Earth’s 
surface. 

2. General Meteorology. 

8. General Hydrography. 

4-. General Geology. 

.5. General Geography of Plants and 
Animals. 

(». General gcograpliy of Man. 

'rhe second grand division to be arranged 
in the following order;— 

L Division of tlieCilobc into grand na¬ 
tural distru'ts. 

2. Dcscrij'.tion of these districts in the 
i’ollowing order 

a General Panoramic View, 
h l>ev('Iopemeiit of the various forms, 
connexions, Kc, of Mountains, Valleys, 
and Plains. 

c Description of Springs, Rivers, and 
Lakes, 
d Geology, 
c Climate. 

f As connected with Climate, distribu¬ 
tion of Animals and Vegetables. 

Having premised this general descrip¬ 
tion of uie district, we might next de¬ 
scribe very shortly the individual parts or 
provinces of the district, witliout however 
interfering with sUictly toiwgraphical de¬ 
tails, and without losing sight of the grand 
plan of the work, which is to communi¬ 
cate a physical'representation of the globe 
and its inhabitants, l.astly, we must be 
careful so to arrange the details,* that they 
may appear as consistent parts of a grand 
wh^e. 

Gardiner's Vkw of the Grampians from 


ihe Ocldl have just seen a 

proof impression of Mr Gardiner’s view of 
the Grampians about to be publisheiU 
The drawing is admirable, and the execu¬ 
tion of the engraving masterly. As a 
whole, it much exceeds in beauiy and ge¬ 
neral effect, the Swiss view from Mount 
lligi, so much celebrated on the Continent; 
and we have no doubt that the details arc 
given with the most scriipulous regard to 
accuracy. 

Dr Barchnfs Anatomical Plates —We 
have seen and examined tHi first Number 
of a beautiful series of anatomical plates, 
published by Dr Barclay, lecturer on anato¬ 
my in Edinburgh. The plates of the series, 
which represent piirts of the imman frame, are 
beautifully executed ; but tlic figures which 
have particularly arrested our attention, 
are those of objects of comparative anato¬ 
my, and these certainly display groat inas- 
tcifahip both in tlie painter and tlie engraver- 
Wc cannot, however, help expressing our 
regret that Dr Barclay, who has devoted 
so many years to the successful cultivation 
of comparative anatomy, should have en¬ 
riched this work with so few observations, 
and the more particularly, as we know 
from our studies under Uiis able teacher, 
the store of original dissections in compara¬ 
tive anatomy which are in his portfolio. 

Discovery in Norxeay of a scaled bottle 
thrown out hy the Discovery Ships* A 
priest, named Theling, at Uaeile, has com¬ 
municated to the. Norwegian government, 
that a scaled bottle was found, on the 21st 
of September, near the moutli of a river 
a little above Raxle. It contained a re¬ 
port from the captain of the ship Hecla, 
which is on an expedition to the Artie Pole, 
The report is dated May 22d, 1819, in 
north latitude 4', west longitude 6"* 55': 
It adds, tliat tlie crew are in good health ; 
and the commander requests, whenever the 
bottle is found, that it may be despatched 
to tlie admiralty, which has been done. 

The Jlunian Race divided according to 
their Religious Projessions. —Estimating the 
population of the whole earth at .a thou¬ 
sand millions, the following is an enume¬ 
ration of them according to religious pro¬ 
fession. 

1. Christians....^... 175,000,000 

2- Jews, (exaggerated) 9.(XK),000 

3. Mahomedans_ 150,000,000 

4, Heathens, &c........... 656,000,(X)0 

1,000,000,000 

Earthquake at Comrk* a iC omtie, in 
Perthshire, has been long famous for its 
earthquakes. Some geolo^ts, from this 
circumstance, suspect that ite minerdogical 
structure must res^ble that of those dUtricU 
where volcanoes occur. We have examined 
Comric and its vicinity,' and find the pro- 
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vail'inc rocks are day slate; and therefore 
Very iSfferent frosi the trap and porplmy 
rocks of volcanic districts. An earthquake, 
me are informed, was felt at Comrie on 
Sunday the liSth November last. The 
«hock was accompanied with a hollow 
mml^ng noise, resembling the sound of 
distant thunder, and continued for about 
10 seconds, occasioning, while passing, Ae 
crashing of the timber in houses, moving 
of the chairs, and jingling of the fire-irons, 
glasses, &c. It was felt for several miles 
around that village, and seemed to com¬ 
mence in the north-west, passing by the 
village, and its vicinity, in a south-easterly 
direction, when it ceased. 

Mmges Tom in /ecZasif.—Mr Menge, 
-a German mineralogist, has just returned 
firom Iceland, where he has spent several 
months in investigating its mineralogy. It 
h said, he ha^ made a more complete 
and extensive seties of observations than 
any j^eceding traveller. Already we have 
seen a very intetesung account of the 
i^eyser hot springs, by this, naturalist, 
which has been read before the Natural 
History Society of Wetteran. An abstract of 
this account has appeared in the New Month¬ 
ly Magazine, to which we refer out Readers. 

Chetnut Wood uned in Tanning and 
Chesnut wood has recently been suc¬ 
cessfully applied to the purposes of dyeing 
and tamung, thus forming a substitute for 
logwood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it 
Is declared by those who have made the ex¬ 
periments, to be superior to that tanned with 
oak bark; and in dyeing, its affinity for 
wool is said to be greater than that of either 
galls or fihumac, and consequently, thfe dye 
given more permanent. It also makes ad- 
xhirable ink. 

New Musical CoMfriutwee.—Mqjor P. 
Hawker has invented a moveable ap¬ 
paratus (so small that it may be car¬ 
ried in the pocket), which must preserve a 
correctly formed hand while passing the 
thumb on the keys of a piano forte, and 
by which it is impossible to play the scales 
of that instrument otherwise than in a ma¬ 
thematical true position. 

Mode of Detecting Base Coin—Base 
coin may be immediately discovered on 
looking «t the head: if counterfeit, the 
ear is very imperfect; it is not so much 
raised or indent^ as the sterling coin by a 
great deaL There is a similar difference in 
the lock of hair represented on the cheek¬ 
bone. Those conversant with base coin 
nevw sound tliem,* a sight of the head is 
quite sufficient 

Revival of Falconry hy Lord Gage.^^ 
Palconty is about to be revived as a field 
•muswsvtin several parts of the kingdom. 
Lord Wage has introduced it at Fcrle, in 
Basoex. His Lordship is attended by a 
IMtsoner, w'hose command over the liawks 
Jlften in the pursuit of the game, has asto- 
wbed all who liave witnes^ it* 


In the time of James 1.6b Thomas Mon- 
son is said to have given a thousand pounds 
for a cast of hawks; and in such esteem was 
that bird in the reign of Edward 111., that 
it was made felony to steal a hawk; to take 
its eggs, even in a person’s own grmmd, was 
punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at t|ie king's 
win. 

Sidcndid Work on Mammiferous AnU 
tnals .—A splendid work is now publishing in 
Paris, entitied The Natural History of 
Mammiferous Animals; with original fi¬ 
gures, painted from living animals. The 
authors arc, M. St Hillaire, professor of 
zoology in the Museum of Natural Histo¬ 
ry, &JC* and M. Cuvier, superintendant of 
the Royal Menagerie. 

Four numbers have appeared in folio, 
with six plates to each number. No otlier 
collection but the museum presents such 
an assemblage of circumstances favourable 
to the undertaking. 

The text in these numbers is by M. Cu¬ 
vier. Thirteen of the figures represent 
animals well known: three belong to spe¬ 
cies which have been drawn from subjects 
not living, and eight represent animals that 
have never been pourtrayed. The de¬ 
scriptions embrace tvhat is known relative 
to the exterior organs, and the use made 
of them, with that degree of intelligence 
which is peculiar to the individual. The 
females and the youHg are accurately de¬ 
scribed ; and every circumstance connected 
with the reproduction the s{)ecies is care¬ 
fully noted. Particulars of tliis kind arc 
fully detailed with respect to the Mr>iiff1on 
of Corsica, the Macako of Buffon, the Maki 
with a white forehead, and the Stag of 
Louidana. 


There is a very curious work now hand¬ 
ing about in literary circles, whicli is said to 
have been undertaken at the instance of the 
Portuguese government, by a Nobleman of 
distinguished eminence in Brazil, in the 
hope of arousing his countrymen from that 
state of apathy, with regard to literary sub¬ 
jects, in which they have so long been im¬ 
mersed. It is highly honourable to Eng¬ 
lish literature, that the subject chosen for 
this purpose dionld be the production of a 
genius of our own. Pope’s Essay on Man 
is the basib on which this illustrious trans¬ 
lator has erected a fabric of moral and po¬ 
litical science, adapted to the wants of the 
Portuguese, and composed of materials de¬ 
rived from the stores of all nations. The 
notes are veduminous, learned, and interest¬ 
ing, and ate interspersed wi^ short pieces 
translated from other languages. The press, 
pencil, and graver of England have contri¬ 
buted in all their excellence to the embel¬ 
lishment of this private publication, of which 
we understand only a few copies will be suf* 
fered to circulate in this country. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


Thk entire works of Aristophanes ; trans¬ 
lated by Mr Thomas Mitchell, with nu¬ 
merous illustrative notes. In 3 vols 8vo. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Mr 
Malthus. 

G ermany and the Revolution; by Profelsor 
Goerres, late Editor of tlie Rhenish Mercury. 

Memoirs of the l.ife of the late Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth ; by his daughter Maria 
Edgeworth. In 2 vols. Hvo. 

The first number of a Gazetteer, of the 
Colonics and Colonial Establishments of 
Great Britain, will be jniblislied in January. 
To be completed in 12 monthly parts. 

hlr Dawson Turner of Yarmouth, is pre¬ 
paring for the press, his Tour through 
Norntandy, illustrated with a variety of 
etchings; by Mrs T. and his daughters who 
accompanied him. 

Memoirs of tlie Protector Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and his sons Richard and Heniy, 
illustrated by original letters, and other 
family papers; by Oliver Cromwell, esq. a 
deficendaut of die family; ornamented with 
j)ortraits from original pictures. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
snowy range of die Himala mountains; by 
J. R. Eraser, esq; and twency views in the 
Himala mountains, uniform with Daniel’s 
Oriental Scenery, and Salts Views in Abys¬ 
sinia ; by the same. 

Travels in various Countries of the East; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic 'rurkey, &c.; by 
Robert Walpole, M.A'. This volume will 
contain, among otlicr papers, observations 
made by the late Mr Browne in parts of the 
'J'liTkish empire; a Biographical Memoir 
of him ; also, an account ('f a journey from 
Suez to Mount Sinai: of another, through 
part of Persia to tile ancient Susa; the 
Arabic inscriptions discovered by Brizoni 
in the Pyramid of ('cphrencs; travels m 
Syria, Asia Minor, and (incce, and in the 
islands of the ^ wdth remarks 

on die natural history, antiquities, manners, 
and customs, of those countries. 

The first Quarterly Number of iNIr Nash’s 
Views in the city of Paris, will be pulilished 
in Eebruary. The literary department to 
be conducted by Mr .John Scott, author of 
’i’ravcls in France and Italy. 

Shortly, will be published, Memoirs of 
the Life of John Wesley, the founder of the 
English Methodists; by Robert Soudiey, 
esq. in two volumes octavo, illustrated by 
portraits of Wesley and Whitefield. 

Miss Burney’s Country Neighbours; 
forming the continuation of her Talcs of 
Fancy.” 

Plain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. Gtorge Hughes. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
with siBioutte portraits, for 1H19, is^ in the 
press, containing: 1. Memoirs of those 
celebnited’ iNlen wlio have dkd within die 


years 1818-19. 2. Neglected Biography^ 
with biographical notices and anecdotes, and 
original letters. 3. Analysis of recent Bio¬ 
graphical Works. 4. A Biographical List 
of Persons who have died within the British 
dominions. 

A new edition of the Confessions of 
Rousseau ; translated from the French. 

An Essay on Human Motives; by the 
, Rev. John Penrose. 

The first number of the Second Tour of 
Dr Syntax; from the same *pen and pencil 
as produced the First: will appear on the 
1st. of January next 

Mr Andrew Horn will publish in Ja¬ 
nuary, a work on the insufficiency of Nature 
and Reason, and the Necessity of Revela¬ 
tion, to demonstrate the Existence and Per¬ 
fections of the Deity. 

A reprint of the two supplementary vo¬ 
lumes of VUiuvius Bniattfiicus ,* by Woolf 
and Gaudon. 

In tlie press, Christianity no cunningly- 
devised Fable; being six discourses on the 
evidences of (Christianity; by the Rev. H. 
C. 0‘Donnoghue, A.M. 

An octavo edition of M^Diarmid’s Lives 
of British Statesmen. 

A Synopsis of British MoUusca, being an 
arrangement of bivalve and univalve shells, 
with plates; by Dr W, E. Leach. 

The last number of Batty’s Italian 
Scenery, will appear nn die 1st. of February 
next. 

A natural arrangement of British Plants, 
with figures; by S. F. Gray. In 8 vo¬ 
lumes. 8 v 0 . 

A pew edition of Fitzstephen’s description 
of f-ondon, with notes; by Dr Pegge. 

Le Croix’s Algebra translated from die 
French. 

An Easy and Expeditious Method of 
Solving the Roots of all Equadons ; by Mr 
Holdrcd. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, author of die 
Honcy-moon, See. Slc. ; with a selecdon 
from his unpublished manuscripts, are pre¬ 
paring by Miss Benger, audior of Memoins 
of Mr Hugh Hamilton. 

Letters on Profane History; by the 
author of Letters on Sacred History. 

A new edition of Crantz’s History of 
Greenland ; with addidoiis, notes, Ac. 

The Age of Christian Reason ; being a 
complete refutation of Paine, Volney, Ac. 

A History of the Crusades for die Reco¬ 
very and I’osscssion of the Holy Land, is 
announced by Charles Mills, esq. author of 
“ a History of Muliammedanism.” In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A new edition of Mr Chamber’s Aridimetic. 

The second volume of Sir William Ouse- 
loy’s Travels in the East, and in Persia^ 
will be ready soon after Christmas. 

, A volume of Sermons; by the late Rev. 
James SullingficeU 
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A Sicilian Sto^, and other Poems ; with 
Don Diego de Montilla, u Spanish Tale, 
by Barry Cornwall. 

Dramatic Scenes, Second edition; by llie 
same author. 

Characters of the living British Novelists, 
with Specimens of tlicir Works ; together 
with a critical account of Novels jndilished 
anonymously, or under hetitious names. 

Iiiesilla; by the Author of “ AlthaiU' 
and his Wife.’^ 

Isabel, a Novel; by (’barlcs Lloyd, Au¬ 
thor of “ F.dnmnd Oliver,” and Translator 
of “ Alficri.” 

Prometheus, a Poem; by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 

A Literary Miscellariy, to be continued 
annually, commencing with the year 1B20. 
This Work will consist of a variety of new 
Articles in prose and verse, by some of the 
best living Aiitliors ; together writh Extracts 
from the strenuous and miaginative Writers 
who flourished before the Commonwealth, 
and w'ho are little known to tlic general 
Header. 

As this Work will have nti reference to 
Politics or Polemics, it may perhaps afford 
a channel fur the communicalions of hterarv' 
rrcntlemen who are unwilling to have tl)cir 
writtings surrounded by the fever and bit¬ 
terness of party dispute. 

An octavo ^olun 1 e on the I'opdgraphy 
and Antiquities of Athens, w'ith engravings; 
by Air Leake. 

A translation of Professor Bredow’s Cliro- 
nological Tables, in royal folio. 

An octavo edition of JSliaron Turner’s 
History of the Anglo-Savons. 

A Treatise on, Palsy .md Epilepsy; by 
Dr Cooke. 

Biblical Criticisms on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and translations of Sacred 
Songs; by Samuel dorolcy L.L.U. late 
Bishop of St. Asaph^ 

New Pocket Editions of Cowper’s I setters 
to Ills Friends, and <‘f lus Translation of 
Homer. 

Dr Carpenter’s Reply to Bisliop Magee, 
Part I. 

'J'he Monthly Investigator, or the Efforts 
of Deists, Inffdels, Naturalists, Badicals, 
and Socinians, to enlighten and improve 
mankind, developed and .apprcciatetl. 

A Dissertation on the Form and Paces of 
the Horse; by Air Richard Lawrence. 

The adventures and providential delivcr- 
ence of Thomas Eustace of ('hinner, Oxon, 
who was shipwrecked off the coast of Ame¬ 
rica. 

The substance of the Speeches of Sir 
James M‘Intosh, respecting Criminal Law. 

The Practice of Elocution ; by Mr Smart. 

Domestic Scenes; a novel, in 3 voluiiies. 

The^Botanicid Cultivator; a general 
work o^^ie cultivation of hot-housc, green- 
liouset and hardy plants; by Mr Robert 
Syeet 

,. Revelation defended; by the Rev. John 

fnighu 


The tenth Number of the New Voyages 
and Travels, will contain Prior’s V’’oyagc 
from Calcutta to Java and the Spice Islands. 

Tlie History and Antiquities of Kensing¬ 
ton ; by 'I’liomas Faidkner. 

' Preparing for piildication, by Tliomus 
Phillips, E.s<|. Parodiial ('ollcctions for 
Hxlbrdshirc, compiled fioni tlic writings of 
Wood, 'J'lridall, &c. 

Mr (Jxlcy’s Journal of an h’xpcdilion in 
Terra Australis, with plates, will soon ap¬ 
pear. 

TJic second volume of the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay, ihustrated 
with engravings. 

A Mtond volume of Sermons; by Mr 
Faber. 

On tbc l&t nf January next will be pub- 
Jislu'd, No 1. of two weeIvU hUrary I’apers, 
to be (‘ontinued in miinlaTvS and jmrts. 7’h» 
one stain])ed for foreign .nul eoiiiitry cjr*> 
mbitian. to be e.allod ilie New Literary (hi- 
zette. Tlic otbei not stamped, fur town 
sale, to be called tlie l..(>iidon l.iteraiy C»;i- 
/ette, to be edited by J. Polidori, i 'a(j. 11. 

F. K, S., and i)r Pittman of t)\ibrd, a?M .t - 
tKl in tbc foreign department 1)} Dr Fianfc 
of Vienna, Ac. 

The Natural History of Bniiah Qjetdru. 
peds, with figures, i’ait I., by b» Do iovaii, 
F. L. S. W. S. author of the Natural His¬ 
tories of British Birds, Fislus. Insects, 
Shells, Ac. To be completed ii liiret vo- 
hones, roval octavo. 

^‘n the 1st of January’’wn Ik }>.iblis)jed. 
No 1. of Air Ploos Von AiusteLs New 
Work, with its continuation, consisting of 
IBO imitations or fae-similes of drawings 
by the first Dutch mailers; widi historical 
and descriptive accounts, by C. Josi, large 
folio. To be completed in tw'cnty numbers. 

Memoires pour servir a L’Histoire dc la 
Vic Privee, du Hetour, ct du Uegne do 
Najxileon en 1815- Par M. I'leury de 
Cbaboulon, Ex-Secretairc de I'Vb'ipcreiu 
Napoleon ct dc son Cabinet, Alaitie dcs 
Requetes, au Counseil d'Ittat, Baron, Offi- 
cier de la Le*gion d’Honneur, (Jievalier de 
I’Ordre de la Reunion. 2 tom.. 8vo. 

A translation of this very interesting 
Worfv will a]>pcar at the same time. 

Anastasius, or Alemoirs of a Greek, writ¬ 
ten at the close of the Eightccntli century. 
3 vols. CT. Hvo. 

Ijfe and Adventures of Antar, a cele¬ 
brated Bedowen Ohief, Warrior, and Poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the 
Mahommedan iEra. Now first translated 
from the original Arabic; by Terrace Ha¬ 
milton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to the Bri¬ 
tish Embassy at Constantinople. A new 
Edition, in 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 

'I’he Life of Fenclon, with other Biogra¬ 
phical and Historical Tracts; by Charles 
Butler, Ksq. ftvo. 

The Works of the Right Hon< R. B. 
Sheridan, now first collected and edited by 
’j’homas Moore, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Parga; containing an 

7 
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1 $ 1 Works Preparing for Pttblicaiion* 


Account of the Vicissitudes of tliat part of 
(Greece during the French devolution; 
supported by autbcndc documents. Tran¬ 
slated from the Italian MS. of Hugo Fos¬ 
colo. 8vo. 

Memoir of the Early Campaigns of tlie 
Duke of Wellington, in Portugal and 
Spain ; by an Officer employed in his Army. 
8vo. 

Narrative of tlie late Politicul and IVfi- 
litary Events in British India, under the 
Adininistrutioti of tlie Marquis of Hastingb; 
by Henry Princep, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India CompanyV civil service, Bengal.— 
With Maps, Plans, and Vifws. 4to. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and His¬ 
torical Description of {lindostan, and 
the adjacent country, comiwsed from the 
most authentic and printed documents, and 
from the manuscript records deposited at 
the Board of Control; consisting of tlic 
otHciuP reports, and public correspondence of 
nearly all the most eminent civil servants, 
at tiu' three presidencies ; and also of many 
of the most distinguished military and me¬ 
dical olheers; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
^Vith maps. 2 vols 4to. 

Travels in Nubia, and in the Interior of 
North Eastern Africa. Performed in the 
Months of Eebruary and March 1813; by 
.T. L. Burckhardt. To which ate prefixed, 
a Life of the Author, and a portrait. 4to. 

Journal of an Expedition over part of the 
hitherto Terr' Incognita of Austr^asia, per¬ 
formed by coiiiuiund of the British Govern¬ 
ment of the Territory of New South Wales, 
in the year 1817 ; by John Oxley, Esq. 
Surveyor-General of tlie Territory, and Lieu, 
tenant of the Royal Navy. With an en¬ 
tirely new map, and other plates. 4to. 

Travels in 1818 and 1817, through Nu¬ 
bia, Palestine, and Syria, in a Series of Fa¬ 
miliar Letters to liis Relations, written 
on the spot; by Captain Mangles, R. N. 

2 volf, 8vo. 

Travels on the Conftnent, for the use of 
Travellers, in one handsome and closely 
printed volume, 8vo. 

Sketches of a Tour thrpugh Italy, in the 
year 1817. 4 vols foolsc. Svo. 

The Diary of an Invalid in pursuit of 
Health'? being the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, 


in the years 1817, 1818, 161D ; by Henry 
Matthews, A.M. Fellow at King's College, 
Cambridge- 8vo. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets, written in 
obedience to Mrs Totnkin’s commands; by 
Patrick Carey, 20th August iSsi. 4to. A 
very few copies arc printed. 

The works of the Right Hon. l.ord By- 
ron, containing Beppo and Mazeppa, vol: 8. 
foolsc. 8vo. 

A New Series of Plates to illustrate Lord 
Byron’s Works; engraved by Charles Heath, 
from drawings by U. Wcstall, ILA. in 4to. 
8vo. and foolsc. 8vo. 

Delineations of Pompeii, Part II.; con¬ 
taining 26 plates, engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, from drawings by Major Cockburn, 
of picturesque views of those celebrated 
Homan remains in tlieir actual existing 
state, paintings, bas-reliefs of tlie combats 
of the glatliators, lielmets, articles of drcis 
and the toilet, implements of agriculture, 
kitchen utensils, nnd vignettes of fragments 
found at Pompeii; with plans of the city 
and western suburb or street of tombs; 
printed uniform in size with Stuart’s 
Athens, in imperil folio. ^ I, 4s. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt* and 
the Holy Land; with Excursions to the 
river Jordan, and along the banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai; by William Tur¬ 
ner, Foreign Office. 3 vols 8vo. 

Voyage of a Discovery to (jorea and LoO 
Choo; by Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, 
I’Ml.S.; a new edition, in one vol. small 
Svo. witli 4 plates and a general chart, ts. 

Matthite’s Greek Grammar, abridged by 
the author, for the use of schools; to be 
edited by the Rev. C. J. Blomlield. 12mo. 

History of the several Italian School* of 
Painting, witli Observations on tlie jjrcsent 
state of the art; by J. T. James, M.A. 
author of Travels in Germany. Svo. 

On the Administration of Criminal Jus¬ 
tice in England, and on the Spirit of the 
British Constitution; by M. Cottu, one of 
the Judges of tlie Royal Court of Paris. 
Svo. 

1’he Century of Inventions of the Mar¬ 
quis of Worcester, from the original MS.; 
with historical and explanatory Notes, and 
a Biographical Memoir and an original por¬ 
trait Svo. 


EDINBURGH. 


GuttT ; or tlic Anniversary; a tragedy, 
translated from the Gcrn^an of ^Adolphus 
Miilner, by R. P. Gillies, Esq. will speedily 
be ptiblisbed as the first of a series of tlie 
Nkw German Drama. 

For an account of this interesting 1’ra- 
gody, we refer our readers to our last 
Number. No. II. will contain The An- 

CEMTKESS. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, (Slasjjow. 
Vut. VI. 


N« II. will be published on the first of Ja^ 
nunry. 

The First Book by the Master of Edin¬ 
burgh ; centring the Lothian Shepherds, 
a pastoral, and other original pieces, chiefly 
Scottish. 

The Rise and Progress of the Public In¬ 
stitutions of Glasgow, in one volume octavo. 

The Thoughts of One that Wandcreth, 
a Poem, in four Books or Reveries, on the* 
World, Kings, Prostitution, andDeatn; by 
Williapi Andrew Mitchell. Post 8vo. tis. 
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UQMLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON, 


^ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr Britton has just tinished. Part 1, 
forming a half volume of a Supplement, or 
Vol. V. to his ArtliHectural Antiquities 
of Great Britain**' This portion consists 
of 41 Engravings, representing a variety of 
eicatnples of the circular style of Eccle- 
^asticul Architecture in England; includ¬ 
ing some specimens of Homan, Saxon, 
and Norman. These are displayed in 
plans, elevations, sections, and views, and 
are ^culatcd to exhibit the progressive 
changes or styles in the Architecture 
of this countrj% The work is intended 
to be completed in 80 plates, with ap¬ 
propriate letter press, which will comprise 
m historical, descriptive, and critical essay 
on the rise, progress, and characteristics of 
tlie ecclesiastic^ cdidccs and styles of ar¬ 
chitecture in England. The work is to be 
completed by the end of the year. 

The same author has also^ completed his 
** Hisiwy and Antiquities of Vtc MetropO’* 
litical Church of York^ illustrated with 34 
engravings of views, elevations, plans, and 
details of the architecture of that edifice; 
with Biographical Anecdotes of the Arch¬ 
bishops.** 

He has also produced two out of three 
numbers of “ the Uufory and illustrations 
of hichfield CaihedraV* 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated An¬ 
tiquities of Pola, in Istria, by Thomas Al- 
la^n, Anhitcct, royal fob No I. i>*3, l^s. 

The History and Antiquities of West¬ 
minster Abbey; by J. 1*. Neale, royal 4to. 
Part VIH. 16s. 

AnCHITECTUnE. 

Description of the Gaol of Bury St Ed¬ 
monds ; by John Carridge, 4to. 14s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Ackerman's Historical and Characteristic 
Tour of the Rhine, from Mayence to Co¬ 
logne, Part HI. 14s. 

The Cabinet of Arts, No XI. 3s. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Time’s Telescope for 1820; or, Astro¬ 
nomical Occurrences in every month; re¬ 
marks on the' Phenomena of tlie Celestial 
Bodies, Guide to the Almanack, &c. &c. 9s. 

Evening Amusements far 1820; by W. 
Frend. 3s. 

A Commentary on the Systems w'hich 
have been advanced for explaining the Plan- 
efary Motions; by Japi^s Burney, Esq. 
R. N. F. 11. S. 2s. Cd. . 

niOGRArHY, 

Sketch of the life, character, and writings 
of Mad. de Stael; by Mad. Nccker te 
Saussure, 8va. 128. 

The life of William Lord Russell; by 
l.ord John Russell, 2 vols 8vo, Second 
edition. Xl, Is. 

A Memoir of the Marquis of Hastings, 3s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Gr.TCa Sibthorjuaiirt, Fasciculus V. 


COMMERCE.- 

The Cyclopadia of Commerce; by S. 
Clarke and John Williams, Esq. 4to. X2, 
10s. 

^A General Commercial Dictionary, by 
Thomas Mortimer. Corrected to August 
1819, by William Dickinson, Esq. 8vo. 
XL 10s. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the 
Natural History and Physiology of the Hu¬ 
man Intellect; by J. Haslaro, 8vo. 7s. 

IJBAMA. 

A Short Reign and a Merry One; by 
John Pool. 2s. 

Dramas for Juvenile Persons; by H. 
Howard. 4s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of 
Sir John KalstafF; by Maurice Morgann, 
Esq. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Numerical Games, consisting of Practical 
Exercises in Arithmetic; by Thomas Halli- 
day. Xl, or in a box Xl, 4<s. 

Tables for Children, on the most Familiar 
and Pleasing Subjects; by JanftVet, author 
of “ A Father's First Lessons,’* “ Rolan¬ 
do’s Travels,” &c. with plates, 3s. Gd. 

.Johnston's Moveable Characters, witli 
hats, caps, and wigs. 4s. 

Orthographical Exercises; by Alderson. 
ISmo. Is. 

Theory of Education ; by Smart. 8vo. 7s. 

The Intellectual Patrimony, or a Father’s 
Instruction ; by James Gilchrist 8vo. Gs. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a scries of Essays ; 
by G. B. Greenough, President of the Geo¬ 
logical Society. 8vo. 9s. 

King CoaPs Levee, t)r Geological Eti¬ 
quette. Third Edition. 4s. 

HISTORY. 

The Wandering Jew; or, the Travels 
and Observations of Ilareach tlie Prolong¬ 
ed ; being an authentic account of the man¬ 
ners and customs of the most distinguished 
nations. Illustrated by numerous engrav¬ 
ings and maps, now linst collected and ar¬ 
ranged ; by the Rev. 'J'. Clark. 8s. 

The History of Brawl; by Robert Southey. 
4to. voL ill. X3, 3s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scandal, Libel, 
Scanduluni Magnatum, andb'alse Rumours; 
by Thomas Starkie, E^cp of Lincolns Inn, 
BaTi'istcr at Law. 8vo. lls. 

A Treatise on Crimes and • Misdemean¬ 
ours ; by W. 0. Russell, l^sq. of Lincolns 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols royal 8vo. 
X3, 3s. 

A Compendiiun of tlie Poor Laws. IBmo# 
lls. 

Cajfes determined at Nisi Prtns in the 
Court of King’s Bench, from 30th to 3Jth 
George IIL inclusive; by Thomas Peake, 
Esq. 3d edition. Royal 8vo. 13s. 
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Atr Inquiry into the Law, relative to 
Public Assemblies of the people; by Sir 
C. E. Carrington, F.R.S.A. 2s. 

The Practice of the Court of King's 
Bench, in Personal Actions and Ejectments ; 
by J. E. Archbald, Esq. of Lincolns Inn, 
Barrister At I.aw. 2 vols 12uio. £‘i, Is. 

The Parson’s Counsellor and Law of 
Tithes; by Sir Simon Deaze. Royal 8vo. 7th. 
edition, with great additions; by Chari > 
Ellis,* Ksq. of Lincolns Inn, Barrister at 
Law. 

MATUEMATICS. 

A Treatise on tlie Valuation of Annui¬ 
ties and Assurances on Lives arid Survivor¬ 
ships, and on constructing Tables; by Jo¬ 
shua Milne, actuary to the Sun Life As¬ 
surance Society. 2 vols Bvo, £i, 1©. 

The Gendeman’s Mathematical Compa¬ 
nion for tlie year 1820. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, No 
IT. 

MEDICINE. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry in¬ 
to the Principles of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim ; by G. Combe, 8vo, 12s. 

Observations on the Diseases and Malfor¬ 
mation of the Head; by William Wadd, 
Ksq. F.L.S* lOs. 6d. 

A General Index to the London Medical 
and Physical Journal; comprising an ana • 
lytical table of the contents of the Erst forty 
volumes of that work. 8vo. £l, Is. 

Elements of Aysiology; by A. Ricbe- 
rand, 3d edition. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Radical Cure of Her¬ 
nia, or Rupture, by intentional means ; by . 
William Dufour. 5s. 

A complete System of Domestic Medi¬ 
cine, for the use of families; by J. Ingle, 
12mo. 4s. Ed. 

Letters on Coughs, Consumption, Asth¬ 
ma, ^c. 3s. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of Chil¬ 
dren ; by Dr J, Clarke. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies ; by Dr John Blackall. 10s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy, with 153 
Figures of Minerals; by Robert'Bakewell. 

8 VO. i'*!, Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No XLIII. (is, 

El Observador en Londres, No III. 3s. 

7'hc Pamphleteer, No XXIX. 6s. 6d. 

The Appeal of Lieut^nwt-Colonel C. B. 
Buer, to the Marquis of mstings, against 
the conduct of Sir S. Smith. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Pointing of Naval Ord¬ 
nance ; by Sir W. Congreve. 5s. 

Lessons of Thrift, published for General 
Benefit; by a distinguished Tnember of the 
Savc-aU Club. Royal 8vo. Coloured plates. 

J'he New Views of Mr Owen impartially 
examined; by H. G. Maenub, M.D. 8vo. 
7s, 

i^oyal Effusions, written duiing the last 
twelve years; by u Naval Officer. 6s. 


N^w Fuhlications, S4.T 

The British Melodist, or NatioQa] Song 
Book. 4s. 6d. . 

An ^quiry into the conduct of Mr Ser¬ 
jeant Praed, as chairman of the Audit 
Board. 3s. 

Franklin's Memoirs, void 5 and 6«6vo. 
28s. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art of 
Brewing more Easy, &c.; by C. N. Hay- 
man ; with an engraving. 12ino. is. 6d, 

The British Imperial Calendar for 1820; 
by John Debrett. 6s. with the Companion 
and Index. 8s. 

Ackermann’s new Books of Fashionable 
Carriages. £l. Is. 

Remarks, Critical and Moral, on the Ta¬ 
lents of Lord Byron, and the tendency of 
Don Juan; by the author of Hypocrisy. 

MUSIC. 

A brief Account of what was actually 
done at tlie Second Examination of Mr 
Eager’s Pupils, educated on Mr Logler’s 
System; by J. Eager, Is. 6d- 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, Part V. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Report of the Linn^n Society of New 
England, relative to a large Marine Ani¬ 
mal, or Sea-Serpent, 200 feet long, seen 
near Cape Anne, and in other parts of the 
American seas, with a plate. 

NOVELS. 

Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek, 
written at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 3 vols crown 8vo. : 11 : 6. 

The Highland Castle and the Lowland 
Cottage; by Rosalia St Clair. 4 vols 12nio. 
223. 

Stories for the middle rank of Society, 
and Talcs for the Common People; by 
Hannah More. 2 vols. New edition. 14s. 

* rOETRY. 

Poems, by .Joshua Russell. 6s. 

Lorenzo, or the Tale of Redemption. 
4s. 6d. 

Almagro, a Poem, in five cantos. 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 

The Geoigatda; by Francisco Paula Me¬ 
dina. Royal 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Tour of Dr Syntax throug|i London, 
or the Pleasures and miseries of tlie Metro¬ 
polis. 8vo. ill. 

POLITICS. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis¬ 
cussions, with an exposure of the fallacy of 
the Sinking Fund; by A. H. Chambers. 
2s. 6d. 

Observations on the present State pf Af¬ 
fairs, and the conduct of the Whigs. 

A concise and impartial Essay on ^ the 
British Constitution; by J. D. Buiridge, 
Solicitor. 5s. 6d. < 

A Second Letter to tbe Earl of IJver- 
pool, on the Bank Reports, by Thomas 
Atwood, Ksq. 3s, 

An Essay on‘the Employment of tlie 
Poor; by R. A^SIaney. 28. 

'lilic British Constitution analysed; by a 
Doctor of Laws. 2 yols. 12mo. 16i. 
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Safe Method of rendering Income arising 
from Personal Property, avwlable for re¬ 
ducing the Poor Rates, &c. Is. 6d., 

The PoliUcal House that Jack Built. Is. * 

The Loyalists'House that Jack Built. Is. 

Orfln of Dr felop’s name. Is- 

A Letter on the Poor Laws; by R. Blake- 
more, Esq. 

Letters to Lord Castlereagh, concerning a 
Royal Promise. 

A Letter to Lord Russel on Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform. 2s. Gd. 

Proposed Arrangement for the Distressed 
Working Classes ; by Robert Owen. ?s. Gd. 

A Letter to the House of Commons on 
the present difficulties and discontents of 
the British Empire. Ss. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Prince Regent; 
by the Revr T. L. Berber. 28. Gd. 

A Trifling Mistake in Lord Erskine's re¬ 
cent I*reface, noticed and corrected; by the 
Author of the Defence of the People. 
2s. Gd. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of 
the Public Debt of the United Kingdom; 
by Richard HeathGeld. 2s. 

The Beauties of Cobbett. Gd. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of England, 
upon the present Critical conjrpieture of 
Affairs. 28. 

An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain, respecting the United States of 
America, Port I.; by Robert Walsh, Jun. 
Esq. 18s. 

A Letter to Karl Filzwilliam» relative 
to the late York Meeting; by a Member of 
no Party. 23, Gd. 

TIlEOtOGY. 

Sermons; by the Rev. C. Bradley; third 
edition. 10$. Gd^ 

A Century of Christian Prayers on Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
late Rev. M. West 2 vols. 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Sermon preached in Great St Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge; by the Rev. T. Cal¬ 
vert Is. Gd. 

Part V. of the Book of Common Prayer, 
with notes, dec.; by the Rev. Ricliard 
Mnnt 4to, 4s.' 

Chronological History of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian. No. Ilf. 2d. 

The Christian Champion. No. I. 4d. 

Popular Tracts on Infidelity. No. I. 

Christian Essays; by the Rev. S. C. 
Wilkes. 2 vols. 8vo. I4s. 

The Truth and Excellence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, in three Sermons; by the 
Rev. Richard Mant 9d. 

A Reply to Apeleuthenes; by John Bent¬ 
ley. 8vo. 7d. 

Passing Events, correspondent with An¬ 
cient Prophecies,' a Sennon; by the Rev. 
Dr Nance. Is. Gd. 

ThsrijMligion of Mankind; by the Rev. 
Robert Burnside, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£l, 8s. • 

A Letter to the Bishop of St David’s, 
eocasioned by his l.ordshi^5 misconceptions 

1 


and misrepresentations; by Samuel Wiv, 
A. M.. F. R. and A. S. Ss. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the County of Cambridge; 
of Ancient and Modern Cambridge, widi 
the City of Ely ; by Edmund Carter. Re¬ 
printed from the rare edition of 1753, by 
W. Upcott of the London Institution. 100 
copies on small, and 40 on large paper. 
Svo. £l, 8s. 

A Statistical, Commercial, and Political 
Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, Mar¬ 
garita, and Tobago; containing Anecdotes 
and Observations, illustrative of the past 
and present state of those Countries; from 
the French of M. Lavaysse, with an Intro¬ 
duction and Index, by the Editor. Svo. 
I5s. 

The Hist<»y and Antiquities of York 
Catliedral, with 35 Plates; by John Brct- 
toD, P. S. A. 4to. £3,1.5s. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in the United Kingdom; by J. 
P. NealL No. XX. 4«. 

The Picture of England; or Historical 
and Descriptive delineations of the most 
curious Wmks of Nature and Art, in eadi 
County, whh 252 Engravings; 'by J. N. 
Brewer. 2 vols. 12mo. £l, 4s. 

A Topographical and Historical Descrip¬ 
tion of the County of Somerset; by Mr 
Nightingale. Svo. 12s. 

The History and Topograidiy of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in RieXounty of York; 
by Joseph Hunter. £4, 4s. 

Topci^aphic^ and Historical Account of 
Norwich. l2mo. 

Historical and Topographical Description 
of Warwickshire; by T. Smith. 5s. 6d. 

A Compendious Account of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 2.s. Gd. 

Walks through Bath, with 21 Views; 
by P. Egan. 12s. 

An Accurate Description of the Cape of 
Good Hope and its dependencies, by Capt. 
Ben Stout. Gs. 

America and the British Colonics; by 
Wm. Kingdom, Jun. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Description of the Gaol of Bury St Ed¬ 
monds ; by T. Orridge. 4to. 14s. 

The Ambulator; or Tour of twenty-five 
miles round London, with Views. 12tli 
edition. 12s. 

Notes on Africa; particularly those parts 
between Cape Verde and the River Congo, 
witli an Appei^x cm the Cape of Good 
Hope; by G. A. Robertson, Esq. Svo. 
15s. 

An Engraved Table, shewing the dis¬ 
tances between the different Posting Inns 
in Sussex; by Crauter and Sons. 4$. 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. 

France as it is; Not Lady Morgan’s ■ 
France; by William Playfair. 2 vols. Bvo. 
£1,4«. 

A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople in the Years 1810 and 
IHIG ; by James Morier, Esq. Royal 4to. 
£3,138. Gd. 
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An Abridgement of the most Popular 
Voyages and Tzavcls in Knropc; by the 
Rev. T. Clark, tts. 

Letters from Palestine, descriptive of a 
Tuur through Galilee and Judea» with 


some Account of the Red Sea, and of the 
present State of Jerubolcm, with Plates; by 
T. R. Joliffe, A. M. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels* 
No. IX. 38. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Sin and Danger of being Lovers of 
Pleasure more than Lovers of God; by the 
Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. .Minister of 
St (Jeorge’s Church, Edinburgh. The se¬ 
cond edition. l 8 mo. 2 a> 

Postcript to Uie third edition of Peter’s 
Letters. Bvo. Is. 

Ivanhoe, a RAnance; by the author of 
Waverly, ic- 3 vols post octavo. jCI, 10s. 

Tlie Visionary, No 1, 2, and 3, with a 
preface. 12 mo. 

On the Use and Abuse of Charity; ear¬ 
nestly addressed to Associations for relief of 
tile distressed throughout the country. 4d. 

Thoiiglits on a Parliamentary Reform, a 
new edition. Id. 

An Introduction to Algebra, in whicli the 
fundamental rules are dearly demonstrated, 
and tile whole rendered easy to every capa¬ 
city ; with an Appendix, containing the se¬ 
lections of 100 Algebraical Questions; by 
Robert Sharp, Tracher of Matliematics, 
Edinburgh. 12nu>. 3s. 6 d« bound. 

Edinburgh Instructor, No CXIIL for 
December 1819^ 

Edinburgh Montlily Review, No XIII. 

Letters to a Friend, containing Strictures 
on a recent publication upon Primitive 
Christianity ; by Mr John Walker, formerly 
Fellow of Dublin CuU^e; by J. A. Hal¬ 
dane. 12 mo. Is. Cd. 

A System of Mineralogy, in which Mi¬ 
nerals are arranged according to the Natu¬ 
ral History method ; by Robert Jameson, 
K^ius Professor of Natural History, libc- 
turer on Mineralogy, and keeper of the 
Museum in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Third edition, enlarged and im¬ 
proved. 3 vols. 8 vo, with engravings. ^*2, 
lf>s, bds. 

Abridgement of Roman Antiquities, pro¬ 
per names, and Geography; to whicli are 
added, a few grammatical observations for 
the use of schools; by Robert Mundell, 
A.M. 13mo. 3s. 6 d. bound. 

Report on the Statements of the I-ord 
Provost, and Jlr A. Bruce, respecting the 
affairs of the city of Edinburgh; with an 
Appendix, containing abstracts of the city’s 
Income and Expenditure, for twelve years 
preceding Martinmas 1818, and other State¬ 
ments ; by John Greig, Accountant, Bur- 
gess and Guild Brother of the city. 2s. 6 d. 

Elocutionary Exercises; by P. M. Dia¬ 
ling. 12mo, bound 3s. 

Report of die Committee of tlic Guildry 
of the City of Edinburgh. (>d. 

A Compendium of Anatomy, human and 
comparative, intended principally for the 


use of Students ,* Seventli Edition, enlarged 
and improved ; by A. Fyfc, M. D. 4 vols 
6vo. ^2, 28. 

Observations upon some of the Charac¬ 
teristic Doctrines of the Gospel, a Charge 
delivered in June 1819 to the Clergy of the 
Episcopal Communioxwif Brechin ; by die 
Ri^ht Reverend George Glcig, L.L.D., &c. 
their Bishop. 2s. 

A Short Account of tlie Commencement, 
Progress, and Vresent State of the Buildings 
belonging to the Royal hledical Society of 
Edinburgh. 8 va. Stitched. 

Chronological List of the Royal Company 
of Scottish Archers. 8 vo. Stitched. 

A Treatise on Aneurism, with numerous 
Additions, and a Memoir on the Ligature 
of the principal Arteries of the Extremities; 
by Antonio Scarpa. /Translated from the 
Italian, with Additiphal Cases, and an Ap¬ 
pendix; by J. H.. Wishart, Fellow of the 
Royal College of burgeons. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 8 vo. Ids. 

The Collectanea Grseca Majora, Vol. III. 
in two Parts.; by Professor Dunbar. Ids. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No 30. 3s. 

Discourses and Essays on Subjects of 
Public Interest; by Stevenson Macgill, 
D. "D. Professor of Divinity in the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow. 12mo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Denholm’s Synopsis of Geography, Con- 
tuning the Elementary Principles of tliat 
Science, and a concise Description of die 
Divisions of tlie Kartli. A new Edition, 
with considerable Additions and Improve¬ 
ments; by Alexander Watt, of the Glas¬ 
gow Academy. 63 . half bound, calf. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
Lord Cabtlereagh, &c. upon the Alarming 
State of the Country; shewing the cause of 
the present Distress, and pointing out the 
only remedy for relieving the People from 
thrir embarrasanents, and of promoting in¬ 
ternal peace and unanimity throughout the 
British Empire ; by Verax. 6 d. 

Notes on the Law of Arbitration; being 
chiefly intended as a guide to Merchants, 
Farmers, Tradcfeineu, and others, desirous 
of adopting tliat excellent method of termi¬ 
nating diflerenccs, and to Arbiters who may 
be chosen by them for that pur)) 08 C«' With 
an Appendix of Forms; by John Parker, 
Solicitor, Supreme Courts. 8vo. 6s. 

The Marrow of Radical Reform; or. 
The Diiiloguc between Tam Shuttle and 
John Turnip. 24d. 

An J'.xposureof the Calumnies Circulated 
by the !''.nemics of Social Order, and reiter¬ 
ated by their Abettore, against the Magi. 



ilSO Monililtj Lut of I^ew PuMkations* [[Dec. 
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•tratee and the Yeomanry Cavalry of Man¬ 
chester and Salfara; by l^rands Philips. 
Second Edition. 

A ('ountry Wedding, and other poems, 
illustrative of Soottish Character and Man¬ 
ners in the country ; by Alexander Ford}rce. 
ISmo. 

A New Thpory of Causation, with Criti¬ 
cal remarks upon Professor Brown's In¬ 
quiry respecting Cause and Effect; con-' 
taining also, a New Theory of the Earth, 
by which the formation of Coal,, the saltness 
of tlie Ocean, the cause of the rounded ap- 
earance of Stones, and other Phenomena 
itherto inexplicable, are rationally account¬ 
ed for, 38. Gd. 

A Description 6f the Western Islands of 
Scotland; including the Isle of Man; com¬ 
prising an Account of their Geological 
Structure; witli remarks on their Agricul* 
lure, Economy, Scenery, and Antiquities; 
by J. ISlacculloch, M. D. F. L. S. In two 
large volumes octavo, with 4i volume of 
illustrative Engravings in quarto, ^3, 36. 
In boards. 

*,* The volume of Plates accompanying 
this Work, (and forming v.olume third) is 
peculiarly illustrative of the above interest¬ 
ing Islands, and i^nsists of 10 highly 
Jiuuhed Pw’sp*, 23 Plates of Geologic^ 
Strata, and 10 Mapx Itcauiifully coloured^ 
the whole from drawings by the Author, 
with copious descriptions. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi¬ 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem¬ 
ber 3817 to November 1818;. collected by 
.3, Wilson, G. Tait, U. Rollo, and M. A. 
Fletcher, Esqrs. Advocates. By appqi’nt- 
luent of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio. 
18s. 

Decisions of tlie First and Second Di¬ 


visions of the Court of Session, from No¬ 
vember 1810 to November 1811, Second 
Edition. £l, lOs. sewed. And from No¬ 
vember 1811 to 1812. Second Edition. 
^1, 11s. 6d, sewed. N.B.—In consequence 
of the above Parts being ** Ileprinte<k” 
.Complete Sets of the “ Faculty Decisions,” 
from the Division of the Court, may now be 
had, commencing with November 1808. 

Christian Loyalty; or Obedience to the 
Civil Magistrate, a Sermon, addressed to 
the Episcopal Congregation in St Paul’s 
Chapel, Camibber’s Close; by the Rev. 
Edward Craig, M. A. of St Edmund Hall, 
Oxon. Chaplain to the Earl of Morton. 
PuhlU: Records of Scotland,~~‘Geripral Re* 
gister*hott 9 ef Ed^nhurgK 

Nov. 12. 1619. 

The Right Honourable his Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Public Records of 
the Kingdom, have been pleased to autho¬ 
rise the sale of tbe following Works, pre¬ 
pared and published under their direction. 

I. The Acts of the J*arliament of Scot¬ 
land. 

Vol. n. —A. D. 1424—A. D. 156T. 

Vol. III. —A. D. 1567—A. D. 1592. 

Vol, IV. —A. D. 1593—A. D. 1625. 

Vol. V. —A. D. 1625—A. D. 1641. 

Vol. VI. —A. D. 1643—A. D. 1651. 
Price of the five volumes, (half bound) 
£11,11s. 

II. Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sco- 
torum, in publicis Archivis asservatum.— 
A. n..l30G—A. D. 1424 X2, 2s. half 
bound. 

in. Inqnis^tionum ad capellam Domini 
Regis Retornatarum qus in Arcldvis Pu^, 
licis Scotiac, ad hue servantur Abbreviatis. 
Three volumes, (half bound) £6, 6s. 


Foreign Works^ imported hy Trctdlcland Wurfz^ Soho*S(ptarCj T40ndon» 


AUtvuer completes de M. la Baronne de 
StaM, publioes par son fils; prc)c6dees d'une 
notice sur le caractere et les ecrits de M. 
de Stael, par Madam Necker de Saussure. 
Tom. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8vo. and subscription in 
advance for the Uiree last volumes, (16, 17, 
and 18) per vol. 9s.; on vellum paper, per 
vol. 18s. 

('onnoissance des terns pour 1822, 8vo. 
10s. 6’d. 

Cottu, de PAdminktration de la Justice 
Crimincile en Angleterre, et de I’esprit du 
Gouvernment Anglais, 8vo. 7s« 

(ioerres, TAllemagnc et la Revolution; 
traduit de Pallemand ; par C. A. Sdicffer, 
8vo. 6s. 

Gamier, llistoirc de la Monnaie, 2 vols 
8vo. Kis. 

A'oyage pittoresque de Constantinople et 
des Kives du Bosphore, par Melling, Liv- 
rakon XIII. ct complcmcntiare, atlas folio. 
£6:16:6: The work complete in one 
volume. £8 4 

D’Aubui&'Joii de Volsins, Traite de la 
‘Gt'Ognosie, ou F'xpose des C\innois^anccs 


actuelles sur la constitution physique et mi- 
nerale du Globe terrestre, 2 vols 8vo. £l, 
6s. 

Azais Jugement impartial sur Napoleon, 
ou Considerations Philosophiqucs sur son 
Caractere, son Elevation, sa chute, et Ics 
rcsultats de son Gouvernement, A.c. 8vo. 
8s. 

D’Agincourt, Ilistoire de PArt par les 
Monumens, Livraison XXII. in folio. £2. 

Two more Livruigons will complete the 
work. 

Collection Historique des ordres de Chc- 
valeric civils et militaires, existans chez les 
difierens peuplcs du Monde; par M. A. 
Perrot, gr. ii. Ito. avec 40 planches colofioes. 
£* 2 : 12 : 6 . 

Encyclopf'die ]\Telhodique. LXXXVIII 
Livraison, 3 vols 4to. avec 50 planches. 
£3, 12s. 

Cuvier, Rccueil des Eloges histnriques 
Ins dans les Seances publiquts de Plnsti- 
tiUc Royal de France, 2 vols 8vo. £1. 

Strabon, (ieograpliie, traduit du (ircc cu 
FraticoTs, Tom.V. 4to. £2, 12s. 
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Sugar, The sugar market, after an advance, hag since rctunied to its former low and 
languid state. Even the disastrous accounts lately received from the West Indies, of the 
devastation occasioned in most of the islands by the late tremendous hurricanes, and the 
consequent diminution of the ensuing crops, has yet no effect upon the market, a strong 
proof of the deplorable stagnation of trade in this country. Tfa^ continent of Europe is 
now also getting very considerable supplies of this article from the Brussels, the East In¬ 
dies, and Cuba; but the chief cause of the great depreciation in value of this article, is 
owing tto the want of consumpt both in the United Kingdom, and ,on the Continent, 
arising wholly from their poverty and want of trade. On this head, we can add nothing 
beyond what has appeared in our former reports. Very tine sugars arc still in consider¬ 
able demand, and at better, (hough comparatively greatly reduced prices.— Cottmi, Notwith¬ 
standing the importations are considerably decreased, (about 40,000 bags less than last 
year)' and the unfavourable ^counts of the crops in India, still the price of cotton re¬ 
mains nearly upon a level. It cannot be otherwise, ftom the great stock on hand, and 
which cannot be greatly reduced owing to the stagnation of business.-—Maintains a 
good price, as may%e expected; continues (!b fluctuate, according to the accounts from the 
Continent jJpon the whole, however, colifee seems to be the only article of commerce at 
present, for which there may be said to be a fair d<»nand. Appearances would indicate, 
tlmt the market for tiiis article may remain for some time much in its present 8tate.-.-fn 
no other article of trade can we point out any material difference. I'here is, in fact, no 
demand to occasion any alteration; and all seems to remain stationary at our quotations. 

The alarming situation of all the manufacturing districts hai put a complete stop to 
business. In extensive districts of country, it is completely suspended, and terror and 
alarm now occupy the minds of thousands. It is impossible things can remain in their 
present state many weeks—nay, even days longer. People at a distance from, and un- 
'connected with tiip manufacturing districts, have no idea of the terrible dangers and prin¬ 
ciples which assul the peaceable part of the community in those places. It is doubtful if 
the precautionary measures taken, may be able to prevent the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences ; and it is evident, the preventativ^measures, which imperious necessity renders 
it necessary to take, will only hurry on the intended convulsion. Of the horrible plans of 
the disaffected, there can no longer be any doubt; and we confess our fears are greater 
than our hopes, that the storm may pass away without Icaring fearful murks of its ravages. 
Be it as it may, tliere are principles plailted in the minds of a mass of our population 
which half a century will noC eradicate, and which will long keep tiiis country in a fever 
of anxiety and alarm. To the wisdom of parliament, the decision and energy«of the exe¬ 
cutive, and to the awakened feelings of the sound part of our population, we look with 
confidence to crush tie designs of treason, and bring the guilty to speedy punishment. It 
is not those who are suffering the greatest hardships which now menace and alarm this 
country; on tlie contrary, the former most anxiously wish to be freed from tbeir torment¬ 
ors, who in general are men who have plenty of work, and even high wages. These men, 
for their own criminal views, endeavour to hurry on the poor and needy to pillage, 
plunder, and destruction. The day is at hand, we hope, when tlie one will be effectually 
relieved, and the other punished. 


Weekly PHce lyf Stocksy from %d to A’bi;. 1819. 


Bank stock,... 

3 per cent, reduced, - 

3 per cent consols,^-^,— 

4 per cent consols,......^*. 

5 per cent, navy ann.^— 
Imperial 3 per cent aim. 
India stuck,-.— 

-bonds, - —- 

Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d.- 
Consols for acc. —— 

American 3 per cent_ 

■ new lo:in, (i p. c. 

French 6 per cents.*—— 


2d. 

6th. 

15th. 

1 22d. 

1 

29th. 

213 14 



216 i 



661 71 

66} 4 

mi 1 

. 

67 i 

67| al 

67} 4 

673 1 

.. .. 1.1 

834 1 

102g 1 

844 1 

i 

«44 i 

-- 

1034 4i 
65J 

10S| } 

65| 

1034 j 

65i 

* ■ 

207 

-- \ 

209 

— ■■ 

6 8 pr. 

7 8 pi*. 

7 pr. 

3 6 pr. 

— 

1 3 lUs. 

par. 2 dis. 

1 2 dis. 

1 3 dis. 


71 fi. (iO c. 

70 fr. 25 c. 

70 fr. 20c.‘ 


— 
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Courte of Excliunge^ Dec, 3. — Amsterdam, 11: IS : 0 U. Antwerp, 12 ! 0. Ex. 
Hamburgh) 36 : 0: 0 U. Vrankfdrt, 150^ Ex. PariSi 25:10: 0 IT. Bour^ux, 25 ; 40. 
Madrid, 351 effect. Cadiz, 351 eflbct Gibraltar, SO. Leghorn, 48^. Genoa, 44-1. Malta, 
46. Naples, 39. Palermo, 117 per oz. Oporto, 531* liio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, llj. 
Cork) 111. 

Pnces of Gold aud SUvcr^ per oa.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3 s 18:6.^ Foreign gold. 
In bars, £3: IS: 0. New doubloons, £3:16; 0. New dollars, 5s. Od. Silver, in bars, 
5s. 2d. • 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . cwl 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Flat and very fine. . • 
Refined Dovib. Loaves, • 
Powder lUtto, 

Single ditto, . . 

Snudl Lumps • . 

Lar^' ditto, * * 

tlru^cd Lumps, . 
WOLAS.SESv British, cwt. 
COFFEK, Jamwcu . ewt. 
ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, ami fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Old, good, awl fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine raid. 
St Domingo, 

PIMENTO (In Bond) lb. 
SPIitlTS, 

Jam. Hum, 16 O. P. gall. 

Brandy, • • • 

Geneva, • • • 

Aqua, • . • • 

WINES, ^ 

Claret, 1st Growths, nhd, 
Portugal Red, Pip®- 
Spanish White, ' butt. 
Teoenfib, P*pc» 

Madeira, • • 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . tou. 
Honduras, 

Campeachy, . . . 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

INDIGO, Caraocas fine, lb. 

TIMBER, Atner. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . 

Chriatiaasand (dut paid) 
Hofuluraa Mahogany 
St Domingo, diUb * 

TAR, American, • brl. 
Archangel/ • * 

PITCH, Foreign. . ewL 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home Melted, . 
HEMP, Hig» Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, 

flax, . ^ ^ . 

Riga Thies. ADruj. Rak. 
Dutch, • 

Irish, * • • 

MATS, Ardangc!, - 100. 
DR1STLE.S, 

petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 

ASHES, Petow. Pearl, . 

Montreal ditto, • 

Pot, 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

Cod. . . • 

TOBACCO, Viigm. fine, lb. 
Muldling, . 

Inferior, . 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg, 
fica Inland, fine, 

Good, It 
Middliiu, 
erara and Berbiee, 
t India, 

lanibuco, . • 

anliam, * i 
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1 LEITH. { GLASGOW. JLIVERPOOL-I LONDON. ( DUTIES. 
60 to fifi 56 to 60' 56 CO 61 57 to 59 


30 


HU 61 
96 — 

l.>() — 

114 — 

112 — 

102 — 

100 ~ 

60 — 

S 3 .>1 6 

110 — 

122 — 

96 — 

112 -> 

117 - 

105 — 

8 8 


Ss 3d ^ 3s Id 
4 > 5 S - 

.■5 0 ,S 2 — 

a 10 7 — 


74 62 
... 83 


— 105 
— IU3 

— 92 

— 'Jl 

32 52 


61 76 

89 81 86 

— 91 112 

106 90 117 

108 »7 88 

98 89 90 

52 6 29s Od » 

12t) 90 122 

132 [ 121 150 


) 


10 0 


0 7 6d 


1 0 0 73 


8| 


2 28 6d Is Od 

- 2 9 4 0 

— 210 3 0 If.S./ 


0 0 9d 
0 8 

0 17 ok 

0 17 n}] 


i B.S.\ SU5 18 
t.F.S./FH8 4 


f B.S. 1 


£1 — 5 10 

8 ~ 5 15 

8 ^ 6 10 

7 w ? 10 

9 U 9 10 

9s 6d lls Od 76 
16 19 — 

5 2 3 6 — 

SO — — 

14 18 12 

— .14 

16 20 — 


6 15 
6 0 

7 0| 

8 0 
10 0 

8 6 


6 5 

6 15 

7 5 
7 10 
9 15 
B 0 


6 10 

7 0 

7 15 

8 0 
10 0 
8 9 


\V.S, 

rd: 


I.S.\ 

^s,; 

■} 


F148 4 

? 9.5 U 
P 98 16 

96 13 
99 Ifii 

of 


lOs Od lOs 6d 


r» 0 5 



1115 
1 5A 2 0 


—16 0 17 


1 1 
1 2 

20 6 


5.5 54 

57 - 


1 45 


55 

52 0 

£49 0 
44 10 

70'0 
70 


— S8 

_ p.s.lg 
XF.S./y* 

- Ip.s.|^ 


‘•t' *a 


45 

52 

— 



... 

— 


V 

— 1 

— 




90 

92 

— 




Mai 



— 

£1 

15 


- 

14 

_ 













.73 

34 

— 




— 



— 

— 




10 

11-, 

58 



illi-i 

i 58 

6 


39 

45 



44 

.12 

3.5 

32 

« 


35 

! .73 

6 


50 

.16 



40 

54 


.72 



35 

1 



... ! 

.1.1 




84 (p. 

brl.) 

JW 

50 



32 

— 



... 1 

.12 




9 

0 



9]i 

: 0 

7 

0 

SA 

7s 

0(1 

9 

0 

8 

85 

■V 

i 



8 1 

1 6 

4A 

0 

<4i 

1 

0 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 



.5 

! 11 

33 

0 

4 ) 

... 




..... 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

2A 

' 1 


1 

2 J 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 


2 

6 

0 

0" 

n 

o 

2 

4 

ty 

0 


8 

... 


0 

4 

2 

5 

1 10 

2 

1 




• 

... 

\ 

i 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

« I 





mm , 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1 

0 

1 

6 I 

1 

5 

1 

6 


^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0,5 



1 

3 

J 

2 

— 


1 

7 

1 


I 

HI 

1 

C 1 

1 

5 

1 


— 

— 

1 

S 

1 

6 1 

1 


1' 

.1 1 

1 

.1 

1 

1] 


1 V' ' / 

!(B.S.\ 

IF.S.; 

fB.S.l 

IPS./ 


5 16 (} 
8 14 2 
1 1 4A 

I 2 11A 


18 6 
1 10 1 
0 5 2 

0 9 1 
0 10 0 


0 0 4 ^ 
0 0 7 % 

1 .0 
1 4 11,4 
0 5 Oj 
0 3 11] 

0 4 (it 

0 6^ 

0 1 7 


BR.I 3 
F.s. r § 


0 8 7 
0 17 2 
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Ai.phabeticai, List or Bankruptcies, announowl betifreen the 2Sd of 

October, and the 23d of November, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adams. W. W. Bow-lane, merchant 
Ashton, J. Harp-lane, 'rovver-street, wine and spi¬ 
rit bitiker 

Annitagc, J- Wakefield, wookstapler 
AJ»kT, T. Prcsbnry, tlloueesfer, victualler 
Au'her, J. Strand, hatter 
Andrews, W. .\'ewcabtk>-upoii«Tyne, meiehant 
Brown, (’. Jliniiingham, eabinet-niftkcr „ 

Teuton, W. M.uihoroush, builder 
Button, W. sen. At W^ Button, jun. Hatcriioster- 
row, booksellers 

Ivjown, j. u. H. M. New PonUrj', statlonen 
ilr.oTiU y, T. Nottingham, victuidier 
Bryan, ‘.1. & W. L. Bry.in, Groceis’ Hall court, 
printers 

Burford, W, GilhngJiam, Kent, fishmonger 
lliyau, J. Oxfonl street, silk-mcreer 
tlirdi, ir. SLji Green, .Shed’eld, cutlets 
Bowden, T. iSt T. Bradshaw, Mile’s-lanc, warc- 
lUMiseinen 

Bowen, C. Il.icknoy-TOad, surgeon 
Burn, T. Southend, Msse\, bnek-makcr 
B.impfield, J. AV. Neweastle-upou-Tyne, merchant 
Baekhoase, J. Liveip(»<il, merehant 
h.u’Klor, J. Mc'wmaii-streol, Uxford-strcct, dCitlor 
■ I) st.iined gl-t&s 

B. BulI-and-MoulK-strcct, wliK‘-mejchant 
Bishop, It. Great Surrey-'street, upholsterer 
Barlow, J- Miincheatcr, lunkeepcr 
Brewm,in, B. 11. Holywell stieel. Strand, silk-rner- 
tvr 

t' lUanan, (A: J. Connor, Ltnie street, soap makers 

< romn, W. suowVfields, general provision-dealer 
f’olhns, J. Newport, Momhouth, common brewer 
Cope, J. L. Kingstoa-upon-llull, merchant 
Trauey, J. llonM)m-l)riage, grcxicr 

i’. rter, K. Bristol, bultci-faetor 
t lioppin, V. II. Whetstone, horse-dealer 

< lI^p, i; Bristcd, eordwainer 

i anutheis, T. l.ougtown, Cumberland, butter 
nnd bacon factor 

rhaities, G. Seyiuour-street, Euston-square, con- 
I'ectioner 

< 'hown, C. Manchester, hosier 
(’Kirke, W. Leiccstcr-sticct, tailor 
t'li.unpnesR, Fulham, iruikckgardencr 
t'liappell, J. S. O\ford-!»trcct. hosier 

riutten, V. llahisworth, Suffolk, brandy-merchant 
Havcnporl, S. &. It. Faylc, Manchester, engravers 
to cauco-)»rintcrs 

D.ivey, J. M Janics’s-walk, Clerkeiiwell, carpenter 
Danicll, J. vV J. Parry, Bristol, tinmen 
Drewry, J. Stafford, stationer 
Vhliott^ .r. F.irnlijim, common brewer 
Kdn)ohd.s, A. DudJi'y, shopkeeper 
Kames, W. Haymarkct, horsoilcalcr 

F. irmor, N. Kast-lane-, Bennondacy, rope-maker 
I'urlcy, S. iV ll. Dodd, Mtllon, Kent, hoymen 
Ci5lier, r. Bristol, ciMl-nKrchaiit 

rieUU J. Ni wgatc-market, butcher 
Taw'dvnglou, W. Warwiok-square, cabinet-maker 
Fildes, .1. B.iii;b\ ('onduit-strect, upholsterer 
l-'i^her, J. Biihlol, victualler 
Forster, R. Did Brivul sticet, merchant 
Greenwood, tr. Uanway, Oxford-street, jeweller 
tkaratt, 1). Portsea, cabinet-maker 
tioddard, W. jun. Lowestoft’, Suflblk, miller 
tdoag, R. Little ilormitagc-strcet, W'apping, fish- 
tnonoer 

iioodwiu, 15. Orlord, Suftb k, grocer 

G. awan, J. Union-street,. Somerstown, cabmet- 
inaker 

Harwood, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, portcr-mercliant 
Henderson, F. Newton-^'y-thc-Sea, Northumlier- 
laud, tish dealer 

Ilodikin, W. Hessle, King'^ton-upon-Uull, apothe¬ 
cary 

Iloldship, J. Cheltenham, dealer and chapman 
Hemming, J. I,ong-»wrc, linen-draper 
Haukmson, V. Manchester, gnaer 
4larns. T. Evt'shani, innholder 
Hughes, T. t’licUcuh.vm, ihm tcr-dcalcr 
Hartley, S. Ac \V. Tadcasicr, cfimmon brtnveis 
Hall, J. 1*. laverpool, increhanl 
Hughes, ( . Hill, Warwick, vielua!lcr 
Hartlev, .1. Manehcstei, waiclumseman 
Hunt, R. J. .hharp, l.otidMid-sircci, broKeis 
Hughes, T. Oxford stieet, h«'>sit‘r 
Wughos. W. At r* (-Kcat Wr.Khester-itref t, 

merchants 

Vot. VI. 


Haw, C. lun. Minories, grocer 
Harvey, J. I*. Ipswich, lincn-itraper 
ilayttm, J. W. GrecnflcUl, Holyv-cll, Kent, wire*- 
maker 

Hyde, .1. C. I’num-pl.ice, New-road, apothecary 
Isaacs, 1. Newington, glass and ehinainan 
Jiifery,*R. ShudwelJ High-street, dealer in potatoes 
.lennmgs, W- Mder^galo-strect, butcher 
Jacksou, J. Manchester, butcher 
Jackson, E. Ulcy, Gloucester, clothier 
Johnson, J* New Buckenhani, Norfolk, butcher 
Jacobs, M. i'imrles-stieut, buho-sqiuarc, glass-mer- 
cliant 

Kelly, M. Manchester, tvrist and cotton broker 
Keeling, B. SUtTord, cabinet-maker 
Kernp, J. E. Liverpool, merchant 
Levy, J. ItoscmarV-lane, slop-seller 
Lyons; L. Lower J^hadwcll, brewer e 
Longliurst, J. Egham-Hytho, earpe-nter 
l.atigley, K. At \V. Belch, Barougn, eiigravers 
I.yne, J. Syminondly, Derby, cotton-spmucr 
Lang, 11. A: G., \* W. Lang, Accrington, Jaincas- 
tcr, cahco-printcrs 

Linton, AV- t'olchcstcr, lincn-manufactiirer 
Lowndes, >V'. <5r J. Ilohmsoii, & 11. Neild, Man¬ 
chester, cotton-mcreh.ints 
I.C!y'biirn, (J. Uishopstaic-street, provision • mer¬ 
chant 

T^amacraft, J. Plymouth, dealer 
Marks, 'r. Roehford, Essex, wine-merehaBt 
MicG, J. White Lion-strtvt, Norton-falgate, coach 
anti UarntH^s maker 

MuUhic, W. As G. Vales. Liverpool, nicrchanta 
Mullion, M. Liverpool, slnp-chaiiiiler 
Merry, R, Birmingham, gioccr 
Moston, J. Wainiigton, growr 
Moss, A. High-strct't, Shndwell, slop^eller 
Martin, G. (ilouocater, pin-inanufucturcr 
Mitchinson, T. Great Hnflield, Yoik, grocer 
Nowell, J. High-town, near Leeds, card-maker 
Nicholson, T. Liverpool, timbor-mercliant 
Nickson, S, Chester, cabinet-maker 
Nedby, W. Lamb's CoiidiMt-strwt, upholsterer 
Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller 
Orchard, J. London-tcnacc, Haekney-road, mer¬ 
chant 

Owen, J. Olicapsidc, warehouseman 

Oswald, K. Bm-lt's, Suflblk, tanner 

Parkes, B. Aldcrmanbuiv, British wine merchant 

Potter, J. Froine .Selwood, .Somerset, clothier 

Peat, W. !romrionger-lane, merchant 

Pannell, J. sen Wyke, Surrey, brick-maker 

Pullen, Spread Kagte-courl, Fmch-lauc, bill-broker 

Pcaetrek, K. Charing, Kent, miller 

Perkins, .S. Midford, Somerset, dealer 

Peagam, W. jun. Plymouth, tdlor 

Papworth, H. Cambridge, cow-kcci>cr 

Reed, V. Bristol, buti'her 

Ringtii, J. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, baker 
Rosa. C. Great Barr, Stafford, brush-muker 
Robinson, J. TTaitlcy, Staft'ord, merchant 
Uclph, J. ('arUsle, woollen-draner 
nntJnnd, T. VVootton-umlcr-ecige, grocer 
Rowland, R. Strand, Imen-iiraper 
Sliarp, J. B. Queen-.sUcet, Chcapside, warehouse- 
man 

Sproslou, S. London, memhant 
Say, R. Ihpei's Inn, somerset, wine merchant 
Scott, Bird-street, Wa]i)»ing, builder 
Smith, 'r. Annif.ige, St.iflord, niahsicr 
Savage,E. I )i>pciNt>rth-plaw',ftrav'’-lnn-lanc,grocer 
Sullieid, W. Birmingham, printer 
Tenn.ant, B. J. ‘V U. (Jaruett, J.ncrpiml, luei- 
chants 

Tanner,' E. ‘‘t Duii''laiiV hill, general mercliant 
Thurndl, Goulslon(*-Aquaic, Whiteelmpel, uphol¬ 
sterer 

Terry, R. Holbtirn-bndge, h.ibeid.xsher 
'I'homas, M. Ar W. t»icat Surfey-'-treet, Blackfnarv- 
road, linen-drapers 

'ruriier, i*. ll. Ai C. Johnson, I.ondon-wall, horse- 
dealers 

Tavlor, ('•. North Bierlrv, Yoik, shopkcqier 
'J'uylor, .1. I‘'ore,-street, t'ripplegale, dmiK't e 
Taylor, \V. iatile (.eorgi-street, Bermondsey N 
road, Surrty, brtcklnvcr 
I'ahrarn, >V. Fcndi.j\ton, Fambudge, butcher 
Thouip-ou, T. Laneaster, itonnmngef 
Welwter, T- rhe<lRia\e, Norfolk, punier 
AVeilmgl ■*n, J. tun. Fhkrd, Somtrr-M, grocer 

2 Y 



S5i 

>VUson, OU Broad-«tTect> Bierchant 
WllsoD, l.AVorkaot^, money*M«Wenei 
Walker, S». Birmingham, mevcha&t 
Wcnham, J. Beekley, Sussex, tailor and draper 
White, B* Maiden-laue, Wood*strect, hosier 
Wattaint-T. Great Grimaby, Lincoln,'com^dsaler 
Ward, D. Brisley, Norfolk, seed'merohant 
Wright, C* Strand, wine>mcTchwt 


[Dec. 

\Viight, J. Doncaster^ miller 
Wocm, J. iun. Portsea, l»ker 
Whit^ H 4 Warminster, Wilts, Hnen-drapcr 
Woodhouse, T. Nottingham, laee-manufacturer 
Wrangle, J. Amwell, Hertford, coach-master 
Wood, J., D. Martindale, dc J. Ftsher, Poultry, 
iverehousemen 

Zameira, J. Bevir Marks, St Mary*axe, grocer 


Re^itr.-^Commercnl Report, 


Alphabsticax. List of Scotch Bankruptcies, aimoonced between Ist and 30th 
November 1819, eKtraoted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Sethiuie, A* raecehant, Bridgend of Alness, Ross- 
shire 

Carrick, J, dealer In china and earthen ware, Giaa> 
gow 

Cljffb, Wattle, manufacturer, Langholm 
Gillespie, D. merdiant>tailor, St Andrews 
Hurlet Copperas Company, and Mrs M. Ewing or 
Lightbody, and J< Lightl^y, residing at Hufiet, 
ami ii( 3 ko in Glasgow 

Hogg & Black, mer(^mnts and manufoctarers, 
Earlston, Berudokshire 
Lumsden, James, mercliant, Dysart 
Machine, A. merchant, Glasgow 
Macnab, A. ^ Co. roerdianta and commission- 
agents, Glasgow; and A. Macnab, H. Wyttie, 
and H. Stewart, individual partners 


McCall, J. Sc SonR, iiier<^ant 9 , Glasgow ; and J. 
M*C^, merdiant, Copenhagen, J. G. M*Ca)l, 
merchant iu St Croix, both lately in Glasgow 
M^bbon, E. merchant, Glasgow 
M^^bbing, J. cdttle-deukr, Springfleld, Dumfries¬ 
shire 

Peacock, lU dr Sons, merchants, Paisley 
Pinkerton, J. jun. iHrewer, Glasgow 
Robey, G. merchant, Anstmther 
Smitn, J. & Sem, dc Ca booksellers, Peterhead 
Stewart, II. flesher and cattle-dealer, Glns^w 
Thomson, A. & W. manufutuYcrs, DuDbyside, 
Fifeshire 

Torrance, J. iMrewer and innkeeper, Galston, Ayr¬ 
shire 

Wills, P, Jeweller, Glasgow 


L&ndoHf C^rn Exchange, Dec» 6. 


*, 


Whfiat,red, new56‘ to 


Fine 
Superfine 
Es. White 
Fine 

Ine 


% 


Superfii 
Old . . 


Rye » • •. . 

Barley • . . 
Fine .... 
Superfine 
hfult, . • • I 
Fine . . • 
Hog Pease . 
M.aple . • 
White, new . 


Must. Brown, 
—White • . 

Taret» , • . 

Turnips , 
—New . 
•—Voliow 
Carraway 
Canary . 


60 to 
64 to 
56 to 
• to 
6 |to 
75 to 
1,30 to 
. 27 to 
32 to 
.36 to 
. 50 to 
63 to 
. 46 to 
.50 to 
. 46 to 


s. 

60 

63 

66 

60 

66 

71 

78 

32 

51 

34 

40 

CO 

75 

49 
51 

50 


Bothsrs . • 
New * » • . • 

Smalt Beans • 

rick . . . 

ForeigR • . . 
Feed Oats 
Fine .... 
Poland do . • 
Fine . « • • 
Potato do. . * 
Fine ..... 
Flour, p. sack 
Seconds . . . 
North Country 
Punard • > 
Bran . . . 


Seedt, 5» 


• ■ • 


f. 

15 to 
6 to 
Oto 
14 to 
Oto 
0 to 
46 to 


r. 

20 

11 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50 


. 80 to 100 

New Rapttwed, 


Hempseed . . 
Linscra, crush* 
New, for Seed 
Rvcgrai^ . . 
Clover, Red, . 
— White . . 
Coriander' . • 
Trefoil . . 

£3i to £36. 


jt. s, 
60 to 52 
52 to 51 
44 to 4G 
38 to 40 
40 to 42 
18 to 21 

21 to 22 

22 to 24 
25 to 27 
24to 26 

fTtO 50 
55 to 60 
90 to 55 
45, to 55 
20 to 28 
9 to 10 


a. 

— to — 

— to — 

— to — 
15 to 40 
60to 9S 
60 to 100 
10 to 12 
30 to 63; 


Wheat, 
per 70 lbs 
English . 

Scotch 
Irish, new 
Dantxio • 

Wiamor. • 
American . 

Quetaeq . .. 

Barley, per 60 lbs. 
)Sngllim,grind*4 6 to 
Mvdng ... 6 0 to 
Irish. • • 

Seotoh . . 

Foreign . 
Maltp.9gls 
Rye, for. 


Liverpool, Dec* 6 

d, s, d. 

Pease, for. 


10 0 to 10 6 
9 Oto 9 6 

8 eto 8 8 

9 6 to 10 0 
9 6 to 10 0 
8 Oto O 0 
8 6 to 8'8 


Oats, per 45 Ih. 


4 ,6 to 
4 6to 
4 6 to 
10 0 to n 
36 0 to 38 


5 
7 

6 
5 
5 


English . . 3 6 to 3 
Scotch pota. 3 6 to 3 
Wedsh ... 3 6 to 3 
Irish, new 3 3 to 3 
— old . . 3 6 to 3 
Common . 3 3 to 3 
Foreign . . 3 0to3 
Beaus, pr qr, 

English . . 48 0 to 56 
Iri^ . . • 45 0 to 47 
Pease, per quar. 
Boiii^ . 45 0 to 52 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

R 

7 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 


s, d. s* d* 
45 0 to 52 0 
Riee, p.cwt. 0 Oto 0 0 
Flour, Eng. 54 0 to 56 0 
1—Seconds . 50 0 to 52 0 
frishp.240lb. 44 0 to 45 0 
Ameri* p* bl. 0 0 to 0 0 
h-Sour do.. 33 0 to 36 0 
Clover.soed, p. bush. 

— White . 0 to 0 

— Rod . . 0 to 0 

Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
[English 33 0 to 35 0 
ISctSdl ... 28 0 to 34 0 
Irish .... 28 0 to 34 0 

Butter, Beef, 

Butter, per cwt. t. s, 
Belfast * • 86 to 0 

Newry . . 82 to 0 

Waterford,new Oto 0 
Cork, 3d . . 72 to 0 
Pickled, . 78 to 0 

Beef, p. tierce to 95 
p. barrel 55 to 63 
Pork, p. bri. 78 to 86 
Hams, dry, . 0 to 0 

Bacon, 

Short middles 62 to 0 
Long 60 to 0 


New Rapc8ecd£30 to £0 


Axterage Prices ofCotn in Enghtnd and Wales, frpm the Beturns received in the Week 

*’ ended 4f/t Dec. 1S19. 

Wheat, 67s. 8d.—Rye, 42i. lOd.—Barley, 38s. 9d.-^ats, 26s. Id.—Beans, 49s. Id—-Pease, 5(h, lid.— 

Beer or Big, Os. Od.—Oatmeal, Os. Ud. 


Axferage Prices (f British Corn in Scotland, hy the Quarter (fEi^t Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per BoUof 128 Ws, Sc.ots Troy, or 140 lbs* Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding tlte 15fA Nov. *1819. 

Wheat, 5Ss. 5d.—Rye, 39a 2d.—Barley. 30s. lOd.—Oats, 22s. 6(1—Beans, 35s. 7d.—Pease, 3fc. lid. 

Bear or Big, 268* BU—Outmcal, IHs. 8d. 



EDINBURGH _Dec. 8. 


Wheat. 

l»t,.348.6d. 

Barley. 

Ist,......23s. Od. 

Oats. 

1st,. 20a. Od. 

Pease dt Beans. 
1st,..19s. 6d. 

td,.318. Cd. 

2d,.21& Od. 

2d,......18s. 6d. 

2d.. 18s. Od. 

3dit««r.»k288. Od. 

3d,.IS&Od. 

3d,.IGs. Od. 

3df ••• .a, 17s. od. 


Average of Wheat, 1 11: Gd. 





















1819-3 


Registcr.^Ciifnmercial Rep&rt. 


sss 


Tu€iday 


Beef (17^ oz. {>er lb.) 

Os. 

5d. 

to 

Os. 

8d. 

Mutton . • • • 

08. 

5d. 

to 

Os, 

8d. 

Lkmb, per quarter . 

Ss. 

6d. 

to 

36. 

6d. 

Veal. 

Os. 

Sd. 

to 

Os.: 

lOd. 

Pork. 

Os. 

6d. 

to 

Os. 

8d. 

Tallow, per stone . 

8s. 

6d. 

to 

9s. 

Od. 


, Dec* 7. 




Quartern Loaf • 

• Os. 

8d. 

to 

Os. 

9d. 

Potatoes (98 lb.) . 

. Os. 

8d. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Butter, per lb. . 

• Is. 

4d. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Salt ditto, . • 

• Is. 

W. 

to 

Is. 

44. 

Ditto, per stone • 

183. 

Od. 

to! 

tu. 

Od. 

Eggs, per dozen . 

• Is. 

GO. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 


HADDINGTON^Dec. 10. 


Wheat. 

l8tt..*...345. 6d. 

BarleF. 

Ifit.,.Od. 

Oats. 

lat.Ifla. Od. 

Pease. 

Ist,.*..,. 17s. od* 
2d*...... 15s. Od. 

2d .31s. Od. 

g(i,..91s. Od. 

2d,.16s. Od. 

3d,.29s. Od. 

3d,.IBs. Od. 

3d, .•■*..14e. Od* 

Sd,.13s. Od. 


Beans. 

Isty —..ISs. 6d. 

2d,.16s* 0(L 

3d,.14fi. Od. 


Average of Wheat, A*1:10: 7: S-lStha. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Army. 

3 Dr. G. 
6 Dr. 

SF.O. 

SF. 

13 

28 

34 

30 


64. 

67 

60 

92 


Etunccv to be Capt- >'ice Mont> 
i, dean 5 do. 


II. MILITARV. 

Captain MacGregor, 38 F. to be Major 

12 Aug. 1819 

E. Burnaby to be Comet by purw. vice 
Willis, ret. 4 Nov. 

Comet Williamson, flrom 22 Dr. to be 
Comet, vice Griffith, bn. 22 Dr. 

21 Oct. 

Ensign and Lieut. Gooch to be Lieut. 

and Capt. vice Clifton, ret. S8 do. 
Ensim and Lieut Juskinson, ftom hp. 

to be Rnsiffn and Lieut by purch. <m. 
Serg- Maj. W. Only, from Rifle Brig, to 
be Quar. Master, vice Kiernan 21 do- 
C. Rothe to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Stewart, 28 P* 23 Sept. 

Ensign Stewart, from 13 F. to be Eift. 

viee Dalgleiih do. 

Quar. Mast Howe, from hp. to be Quar. 

Ma<(ter, vice Stoddart, dead UNov. 
Bt. Lieiit Col. Harrison to be Lieut 
Colonel, vice Hill, dead. ' 4 do. 

Bt Lieut Col. W^yss to be Major 

do. 

Lieut Jauncc) 
gotnery, 

Lieut Tumor to be Capr. 4 do. 

Lieut. Ross, from hp. Vork'Chass. to 
be Lieut, vice Richardson, dead 1 do. 
Ensign Serjeantfion to be Lieut, vice 
North, dead . 2 do. 

— Harley to be Lieut. 5 do, 

. . ■ Edwards, do. 4 do. 

-Wills, from hp. York Chass. to 

be Ensign 2 do. 

I,ord Sussex Lennox to be Ensign 3 do. 
W- Sheaffe to be Ensign 4 do. 

H« Gill to be Eusign 5 do. 

Lieut. Crofron, ftom hp. to he Lieut. 

and Adjutant vice Lyon, dead 31 Oct. 
Bt. Major Bishop to be Major by purc^. 

vice Rears, ret, 2K do.. 

Lieut Cockrill to be Capt vice Browne 

do. 

Ensign Bolton to be Lu:ut. do. 

C. Langwerth to be Ensign do. 

Lieut W. Leslie, from hp. I Bahama 
Gar. Comp, to be Paym. vice Jones, 
ret hp. 4 Nov. 

Ensign VVatkins, from hp. 100 F. to be 
Ensign, vice M*Mahon, dead 11 do. 

BrcN’ct Major Wilkie to be Major, vice 
Blainev, dead 4 do. 

Lieut. Macintosh to be Captain do. 
Ensign Hewitt to be Lieut, vice 
elU dead 3 do. 

Macdonald, do. 4 do, 

M‘Nabb,fm. late Meuron’e Beet, 
to be Ensign 3 do. 

Gent. Cadet J. Buckley, f.om Mil. ColL 
to be Ensign 5 do. 

6 • 


Serg. Major W. Grant to be Adj. and 
Ensign, vice Mackie, dcAd 5 do. 
2 W. 1. R. M. G. Sparks to be Ensign, vice Lowe, 
dead 4 do. 

Cepe Corps. W. L. Heathc<^tc to bo Cornet 30 Sen. 

Assist. Surg. T. Clarke, from hp. it 
F. to be Assist Surg.« 25 June 

Royal ArtUkry. 

Capt. Pierce, £rom hp. to be Captain, vice Close 

1 Sept. 

"" ■ NichoHs, ftom hp. do. vice Con^r 

8 Nov. 

2d Capt. Wilton, from hp. to be 2d Captain, vice 
Maitland b Oot. 

Ut lieut Dlckeus, from Up. to be Ist Lieut, vice 
Lugger do. 

. . . —— Dawson, ftom hp. to be 1st Lieut, vice 

Selwyn do. 

'■ - Lindsay, from hp. to be UC Lieut, vice 

Baldock 8 Nov. 

Garrison»» 

Mtgor Gen. SirG. Cixike, K.C.IK to lie Lt. Go\. 

of Portsmouth, vice Kempt 2U Oct. 

Dr Somerville to be Physician to Chelsea Hospital. 

vice Moseley, dead 5 11 Nov. 

Lieut. Col. Fremantle, CoUUtream Gds, to be Dep. 
Adj. Gen. Jamaica, vice ^pariow, dead 25 Aug. 

Medical Deparinient, 

Physician J. Dwyer, M.D. from hp. to be Physi¬ 
cian, vice Robson 25 Oct. 

Barrack Department, 

W. Doyla be Barrack Mast, vice Hunter 1 j do. 

Exchanges. 

Bt. Major Gibbons, from CO F. rec. diffi with Capt. 
Pearce, hp. 

—colberg, from 58 F. u-ilh Capt. Plielan, 
hp. 60 F. 

Capt. Maitland, from 14 F. witli Capt. Raymford, 
18 F. ' 

», from 58 F. witlt Brevet Major 


-Westfoun, from t 

Mac Grecorfnp. U.5 F. 

-Shirley, from Col 

Powvs, hp. 

'Templeton, from 47 F. rcc. difl'. with Capt. 

i_ _ - _ * 


Coldstream Gds, with Capt. 


Forbes, hp. 

Verity, from .i8 F. with Capt. Montgomery, 


hp. York Cha-ss. ^ 

Locker, from 8 Dr. rcc. dilf. with Captain 


Fraser, hp. 

Day, from 49 F. with Capt Campbell, hp. 


96 F. 

Lieut. Austin, ftom 70 F. rec. dilf. with Lieut. 

Mercer, hp. 10 F. .... 

... Aufrerc, from 9 Dr. rcc. dtff*. with Lieut. 
Mallory, hp. 20 Dr. * 

■■ ■' Mulders, ftom 3F, rec. diJf. with Lirut. 
Croasdale, hp. 45 F. 




















^^iitST^^Apj^intTnents^ Promotiom, S;c. 


Q}ec» 


Lambert, jfh)m 11 F. ree. diif. with Lieut. 
Chambre, bp. \ork Light Inf. VoL 

Fowlc» tYom 5S F. lee. with Lt. Firu< 


brace. bP> It* York llan. 

Jack, from 5b F. ax. difT.with Lt. 0*Hehir, 


hp. 


Smith, from (10 P. with Lieut. Eason, hp. 
Ensign Browne, from 40 F. with Ensign Curtcii, 
hp. 4 W. L U. 

— — — Malcolm, from 42 F. rcc. diff. with Ensign 
Hogarth, hp. 99 F. 

Bruno, from 60 F. rcc. diff. with Enngu 


Dickson, hp. 

Paynu Capper, from 64 F. with Cupt. Drawwater. 
hp. J04R 

Quar. Master Hall, from 61 F. with Quar. Master 
Tyrrell, hp. 8S F. 

Assist. !8urg. Hume, from .Staff Med. Department, 
with AsbibU Surg. Woodiotlb, hp. 

\ Rcsig^iaiiont and RetiremenU* 

Major Pcarb, 64 P. 

Captain Ciifton. Coldstream Foot Gds. 

Cornet Willey, 3 Dr. Gds. 

Quarter M.uter Nankivel. Cornwall Militia 

Appointmcnf ^ancelhd. 

Ensign W. A. Stewart, 28 \ 

' Ross, 58 P* 1 

Staff Assist, Surg. F. Brown, jom hp. 4 Dr. GUs. 

Superjeded, 

2d Lieut. Bligb, Ride Brigade 

Removed from the Service. 

Quarter hlaatei Kieman, 8 F. 

XRtmUsed. • 

Pa)*niBster Austin, W. Middlesex Militia 
Quarter Master Miles, (Lt) W. Middlesex Mil. 

Deaths. 

Colonel Bold, Ist Lancashire Militia 

Major T. Baylis, hp. York Ran. Dep. Assist Adj. 

Cencrol at Dublin 8 Nov. 1819 

—- — • Vigiiolet, Im. 76 F. 

(.’apt. Thonis.oQ, 17 F. Bengal 5 April 

- Dean. 53 F. Trichmopoly, Ccylen 7 May 

- — Price, 34 K. Madras, April 

-Cosiley, 87 P. Cawnjwe 24 May 

-Mercer, Royal English, Bermuda 25 Aug. 

Lieut Algco, 31 F. in Camp at Bangalore, Matlra, 

23 April 

— Uumlej, .10 F. Secunderabad. Madras 

16 March 

-Marlm, Town Adj. at Berwick, and of Iftte 

1 Vet Bat. 15 Nov. 

-.Laiigsoii, hp. 6'> F. Madras 13 April 

- - — Host, hp. 5.? F, TrieliinoTJoIy, Ceylon 

13 Dec. 1818 

0 


Stathain, 81F. on passage to New S. Wales 
Hall, hp. 81 F. .10 July 1819 


Garrard, late Roy. Gar. Bat. 
Haverkam, of iato 11 Vet. But. 
J. Day, Royal Ariiliery 
P. M’Laehlan, 59 F. Bengal 


27 feeid. 
1C May 
Nov. 
H .\pril 
17 do. 

13 .Sept. 
30 Aug. 


Ensign McMahon. 80 F. 

— - Lowe, 2 W. I. R. 

-Brooks, S. Lidoolii Militia 

Paymoater Turner, 58 F. 

QUar. Mast. Gaze. N* Glocoster Mil. 

-Stoddart. 34 F. 

Mfdical lycpartmoii. 

Dr Ryan, Stuff Surg. at Bermuda'^ 22 Aug. 

Additions and AUerations whik RrUtUng. 
Colibst. G. Ensign and Lieut Hon. W. R. Rous to 
be Lt and Capt. vice Duneombi', res. 

Ih Nov. 

Ron. Henry Duudas to Ik* Eusigu and 
Lieut. do. 

Edm. O’Ryan to lie Ensign by pvirth. 

vice Mariton', ret do. 

Capt Tho. Cox, from hp. Port .Serv. 

to he Capt. vice VTatling, exch. do. 

Lieut I^cn. Ilelmsley, from hp. to he 
I/t. vice Anthony, exch. ree. diff. do. 
Cwt W. Mallett, from hp. 56 F. to be 
(TapUvicc Prothcroc, cxeh. d(». 

Lieut. W. H. Hare to be ('apt, by pur. 

vice Sxnellie, ret. do. 

Ensign A. Frazer, to be Lieut by puroh. 

do. 

M. Miller, to be Ensign by purch. do. 

Lieut. Beni. Dos Voeux, fm. 11. Dr. to 
be Capt by pur. vice Truinlwch, ret. 

21 Oct- 

Lieut. Tho. Pairtlough to be Capt, by 
pur^. vice Wynne, ret. 18 Nov. 
Ensign Wni Hughes to be Lieut by pur. 

do, 

J, M'^ard to be Ensign by purch. do, 

Capt. W* J- Moorhouso, Irom hp. 3 4'. 
Uds. tobeCapt vice Camplell, cxch. 
rec. <liff. d('. 

II. Leckey to lie Ensign, vice Maugltcr, 
dead do. 

Payin. J. Bews, from hp. 1 (Jrrrk Lt, 
Inf. to be Paym. vice-Birch, i-xch. do- 
Lieut C. Barry, from hp. 60 F. to i>o 
Lieut vice Graham, exc. rtv. diff. do. 
Capt J. Maclcaii to be Major by purch. 
vice Kingdon, ret. ilo. 

, laent N. Baker to bo Capt. by pur. do. 
Ensign A. .T. Caldwell to lx‘ l.icut. 

purch. <lo. 

Cna. Crickett to be Ensign by pur. do. 
Rifle Br. Sd Lieut. J. Fennell, fruni hp. to be 
2d Lieut, vice Bligh, suix'rseiled do- 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

' ♦ 


The month of November has been unusually cold. The temperature sunk almost every 
night towards the Freezing point,' and frequently below it. During the day, it rose ojilv 
once to 50, and often did not reach 40, After the 12th, the fmst was at times very severe, 
especially on the ISth, Sl-th, JKJth, 27th, and 28tli, but was frequently intenupted by in¬ 
tervals of open weather. During the great cold on the night of the 27lli, the tbcimovne- 
ter was very unsteady, frequently rising and falling 5 or G .degrees in as many minutes. 
The mean temperature is fully 10 degrees lower than that of November last year, and SJ 
below that of the same inonib, 1617. The temperature of spring water is also degrees 
lower than last year. The barometer during the month was rather unsteady, tim mean 
daily fluctuation being greater tlian usual; but, up to the 2bth, there had fallen little more 
than Italf an inch of rain. During the last three days, the ijuantity amounted to an inch* 
Notwitlistanding the great depression of temperature, the mean of Leslie’s hygrometer is 
grj^ter than during November last year, indicating, of comsc, an unusually dry state of 
ibe atmosphere. , The mean point of saturation is consequently a little below the mini- 
flum temperature, and tlie relative humidity is nof much abi.ve the lumual average. The 
Ibo&tb altogether is very different from \^hat November generally ism tins climate. 
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Ke^ii'Urs '^MeUorolopcal'Jf^rf. 


f.r 


Meteohological Tabt,e, extracted from- ih' Tle!p.sf€r hepi^o'^ the Banks of 
tfie Ta^jfour miles east jrom Ferth, Latitude 6(S'^ 2.>', L/cvufion ISS feet, 


Novembeb 1819. 


Means, 


THEKMOMETEIl. Degrees. 

Mean of greatest daily heat, . • 41.9 

...cold, . • . 5l.f> 

..temperature, 10 A. M. • • • •57*''5 

. Jl) i». M. . . . 

.of fl.iily extremes, . » 

.. 10 A. M.aiid 10 P. M. . • 3(».S 

.4 daily obser^ations, . • 

Whole range of thermometer, . » SOO.j 

Mean daily ditto,.lO.o 

.teni\)eraturc of spring water, . 45,o 

BAnOMETEH. Inches. 

Moan of 10 M-(temp, of nier. 14) . 29,594 

.U) p. M. (temp, of nier. 44) . 29.594 

. both, (temp- of mer. 44) . 29.594 

Whole range of Iwjoineter, . . ‘9.035 

Mean ditto, during the (lay, . . . .144 

.night, * . . .157 

... in 21 hours, . . . .301 

hygrometer. Dt^rees. 

Ram in inches, . , ^ » 1.51S 

Evaporation in ditto, .... .S25 

Mean daily KvajKiration, . . . .027 

Ltislie. Mean, 10 A. M. . . • 9.3 

.. 10 P.M. . , . 6.7 

.both, . > . . 8.0 

Anderson. PointofDep. lOA. M. . 30,9 

. LOP. M. . 30.8 

. both, . 30.9 

. Hclat, Humid. 10 a.M. . 81..3 

. 10 P. M. . 85.5 

.both, . 83.4 

.Grs. mots, in lOOcub. in air.lO A.M. .1.32 

...10 P.M. .132 

. both, .132 


Extrcjnes. 

TIIEUAIOMKTER. 
4th tlay. 


Degrees. 
. .>0 0 

20.5 

. 41..5 

40.0 
24.0 
. 'l'j.5 

27.0 

19.5 
5.A 


Maximum, dth^lay, . . .>u-0 

Miuimuin. . 27th . . «0.5 

Lowest maMinuin, 27th . . 

Highest minimum, doth . . . 4J..5 
Highest, 10 A. M. Sth . . lO.o 

Lowest ditto, . 2hth . , 24.0 

Highest, 10 P. M. 30th . . . 4').5 

Lowest* ditto . 27th . . . 27.0 

Greatest raii^e iu 24 hours, 24th . 19.5 

Least ditto, . • 16th . 5.A 

BAROMETER. Inches. 

Highest, 10 A. M. . 18lh . 30.16.5 

Lowest ditto, • . ■* 6th . 28.980 

Highest, 10 P. W. . l«lh , 30.110 

Lowest ditto, . 20th . 28.980 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 10th . .(IK* 

Least ditto, . • 2d . . .110 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. .7d . 26.0 

.. Lowest ditto, ayth . . O.O 

. Highest, 10 P.M. lOih . 25.0 

. Lowest ditto, S'luli , i> 0 

Anderson. P. ofDcp. TIigliest, 10 A M. .5th 42.2 

.j.Lowest ditto, 2."i) 19.0 

.Highest, IDP.M. 3d 4.5.4 

..Lowest ditlo, 22d 19.b* 

.Relat.llum. IhghcM. 10 A.M 29th 100.0 

..... l,east ditto, .3d •51.0 


.(;rfale.st, lOP.M. 29th H O 0 

.Leastdilto, 10th .56.0 

Mois. lOOcub.in Greatest, 10 A.M. I4th .180 

.Least ditto, 2.3d .('87 

.Greatest, 10 P. M. ,3d .197 

.Least ditto, 22d .080 


Fair days, 18; rainy days, 12. Wind west of meridian, 23; easlofmciidian, 7. 


Mkteorologtcal Table’, extracted from the liegister kept at Edinburgh, in 

the Observatory, Calton^hilL 

N.B.—The Observations arc made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, anj lour o’clock, after¬ 
noon. J'lie seeinui ObserMition m the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by (lie Regi^te/ 

Thennoirnetcr. 


I Altai h I 

Thcr. Barm*.' The/. I Wind., 



M.27 
A. 3.3 
M,.3l 
A. 37 
M.29 
A. 35 
M..38 
A. 44 
M..39 
A. 49 
M..30 
A. 39 
M 30 
A. 39 
M.50 
A. 57 
M.29 
A. .39 
M.29 
A. 42 
M.38 
A. 11 
M..3t> 
A. 41 
M..33 
A. .37 
M..3i 
A. 44 
M.32 
A. 35 


29.72% M.,3(>\( .. 

,'5.5.f A.38 
.432 M.o7\ ji^ 
.453 A.,38) 

,542 M.59\i„, 
.469 A. 42/ 

.4.30 M.44\L,.. 
..55) A. 1.3/^ 

28.9UH M.47\L w 

.954 A.46f 
.851 M.41'i L,, 
.856 A. 10/'^^^*®’ 
.998 M.38 1 Vt 
29 266 A. .39 4'^* 
.461 M.4.3 \ l.T 
.496 A. 47 / 1 ^* 
.322 M.38 1 
28 9'>6 A. 42 
.990;M.12 ,. 

l’9.5.5(iiA.42 f 
.831,M.43 I 
.998 A. 15 » 


Frost, dull. 

Frost, fair. 

Frost mom. 
null attorn. 

Rain aflcm. 
Showery. 


Chic. Rain, siccl. 


NO'-'" [ A.'af 

■.—( M..>l 
‘\.40 
It) ( M..34 

’Ha. .37 

.gi M..30 
A. .39 

20 { 

\ A.oj 

• if M.29 
' \ A .37 
<>« J M.24 

A. 29 
•t/ M.2:‘ 
A. 27 

A.51 
« ;M.22 
‘ (.lA .30 
o,- ( jM.28 
-''l !A.5t 
„-f !M.23 

* ' \ jA. ,32 

|A.3o 
o,. f |M,22 
"^'1 A. 16 
.M.2H 
A. 42 


.9;>2,M.4n 
.018 A. 42/.'^' 

.1.10'A. oi } - 


Frost, hail. 

Frost, fair. ! 

Frost mom.' 
rain aftcrii. 
ShoM cry, 
cold. 

Fair, dull, j 
Mild, snni»h. 

I 

Fair, dull. 

Frost.MectA' 
ram afterri. ' 

Ram, i>Uvt. 


29.556 

..iOt 

.797 

.879 
.999 
.969 
.788 
.520 
.111 
28.99!) 

.998 
29.215 
.236 
..'129 
.H I 
.5h2 
.63S 
.819 
A Ml 
. iso 
.lot 
.I'.H 
.59.) 
..)68 
.11.3 
.131 
2S.999 
i29..3 ).3 
;2K.lt')9 
■ .999 


M..37>1., 

A.5b> 

M.4(ri 
A. 39 / 

-w. 

A-lfi ) 

i'inN.w. 

M«.> ^ I x* ,«r 

A. . 37 / 

\J.5.3 i 
A.51 j 

} ™-- 

M.5H ) 

A. .3.) ) 


Showery. 
Heavy rain. 
Mild, suiusl). 
F.'in, duli. 
Ram, -uii. 
Fro-.). 

Kw'ntr.sun. 

t 

! Ditto. 


-Avcmgooi R*iji, 2'3 inches. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sleet, snow. 

Keen frost. 
Fro.'st fore. 
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liegiiier,-^^irtk$ and Marriages. 


' CDec. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 15* At Sir A. Mn}onald’a« Sheen, Mn Ran¬ 
dolph, a daughter. 

» At Kermington, Mrs J. Mackieu a daughter. 
At Belvidoro, the lady of John Robertson, 
Rag. of Poveran, a son. 

At Eskmoiint, the Hon. Mrs OgUvy of Clo- 
VB, a daughter. 

At Dublin, the lady of Major Menaes, 4Sd 
regiment, a daughter. 

— A tM>or woman, the wife of a labouring man, 
named Scully, rc.siding at Glcngariff, near Bantry, 
was delivereii of four children, tlirce sons and a 
daughter, who are likely to hve^nd do well. 

25. At <'Rinbcrwcli Grove, London, MrsWillktrti 
Scott, a son. 

‘JG. At Edinburgh, Mis Hogarth, Hart Street, a 
daughter. 

— At Dunbar, Mrs George Sandilands, a son. 
Nov. 1. At Nelson-street, Mrs Dalrym^e, a son* 
S. At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs OUpnaut Murray, 
a son. 

4. At Lennox Love, the lady of Colonel the 
Hon, P, Stuart, a daugnter. 

— A t Inchmarlo, the lady of Henry Iveson, Esq. 
of Rlackbank, a daughter. 

— At HUlsborougn, the Marchioness of Down> 
ehirp, a son. 

5. The lady of James Gibbon, Esq. of Sou& 
Castle-street, Edinbuiteh, a daiwhter. 

— At Bristol, Mrs Daniel Fripp, a daughter. 

6. At Lyuedoch-place, Edinburgh, Mrs FouUs of 
Woodhall, a daughter. 

— Mrs Dunbar, Society, Edinburgh, a son. 

8. At No .^1, Quecn-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Thomas Kinnear, a daughter. 

— At the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the 
lady of P. Mac^egor, Esq. a son. 
ll. Mrs Abcrcromby of Birkcnbog, a daughter. 
At Stoiiybunk, the lady of Mdjor J. S. Sith^ 
clair, royal artillery, a daughter. 

" At Chapelton, the lady of Captain John A. 
Durle, late or the 92d regiment, a dmghter. 

L2. At Maitland-sireet, the lady of blr Alexander 
M*Ken2ie of Avoch, a son. 

At Edinburgh, Uie Hon. Mrs Dundas of Dim- 
das. a son and heir. 

— At 6fi, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Lieutcnaut-Colonel Taylor, Idth Uussars, a 
daughter. 

li. At 55, Gilmore-placc, Edinburgh, MrsGtb* 
.son, a son. 

18. At Brahan Castle, Ross-shire, the Hon. Mrs 
Stewart Mackensie of SeafOrth, a daughter. 

— Mrs Brown, George-jtreet, Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Cockenisie, Mrs U. F. Cadell, n son. 

17. At New Laverock Bank, Mrs William Swin- 
ton Macletin, a siill-bom tdiild. 

— At BalUnabv, Mrs CafnpbeU, a son. 

20. At Castle Fraser, the lady of Colonel Fraser, 

a still-bom son. * 

21. At aSt Gilmore-place, Mrs Robertson, a 
daughter. 

28. AtGouyave, in the island of Grenada, the 
ladv of Dr Henry Palmer, a daughter. 

27. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany-street, Ed¬ 
inburgh, a daughter. 

— At his Excellency's residence, London, the 
Countess Lieven, a son. 


MARRl.AGES. 

Ocf. 16i Dr Burnside, royal navy, to .Sophia, 
daughter of <t>e late David Burnside of Ardmore, 
Ks(|. 

IH. Colonel Fitz-Clarence, (natural son of the 
Duke of Clarence by Mrs Jordan) to Mi6’< Wind- 
Jvtn, sccviRd daughter of the Karl of Egreniount. 
Jpe marriage was private. The yourig pair set 
’immediately for the Continent. 

» At Ayi', Patnek Gilmoui, Ksq. o( the city of 

y 

r '• 



Londonderry, to Miss Christie Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of Charles Dalryniple, Esq. Gill's Cottage, 
county of Londonderry. 

22.* At Leith, Mr William Young, merchant, 
Couper-street, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr James Fergusmi, tnercliant, St AndrewVstreet, 
Edinbuigh. 

25, At Whitehouse, James Skinner, Esq. writer, 
Edinburgh, to Jean, youngest daughter of Robert 
VemoF, Esq. late of Fisherrow. 

— At Nicolson-square, Edinburgh, Mr Henry 
Gardner, to Eliza Mary, daughter of Mr Alexander 
Grant, writer. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Braid, Paisley, to 
. Anna, eldest daughter of Thomas Long, Esq. of 
Flen^miiigton. 

— At Athlonc, John M'Roberts, Esq. of Lis- 
toodor, county of Down, to Mary, second daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased William FinliMm, Esq. late of 
Union-place, Aberdeen. 

26. At Hillhouse, Kobnt Ramage IJstun, Esq. 
to Janet, eldest daughter of George Johnston, Esq, 
of liillhouse. 

— At Castlidicllingham, Ireland, the Reverend 
Thomas Plunkett, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
William Plunkct, to.Louisa Jane, second daughter 
of the late John Writiam Foster, Esq. 

29. At Edinburg, Sir Joseph Radclifih, Bart, of 
Millsbridge House, in the county of York, to Ja- 
cobina, youngest datightcr of the late Capt. John 
Macdonell, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

— Robert Marshall, Esq. writer to tire signet, to 
Mn. Shirley,’late wife of Captain Shirley. 

— Mr John PiUans, printer, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of Mr Anttibald Glen, coin-merchant, 
Edinburg 

— W.B.Rose, Eeq. of Rhinie, to Mary, young¬ 
est daughter of the late David M'Culloch, Esq. m 
GJastulloGh. 

Not: 1. At Glasgow, Mr B. Armour, merchant, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of Alexander Brown, 
Esq. Meikleliill. 

— At Haddington, David Skirving, Fsq. Garlc- 
ton, to Margaret Lindsay, youngest daughter of 
tile late Rei^. Robert Scot, one of the ministers of 
Haddington. 

— At Edinburgh, James Cruickshank, hosier, 
to'Margaret Smith, relict of .lohn Smith, a.M. 

— In St Paul’s chapel, York Place, William 
Ronald, Esq. captain in his MajesK’s 6'th regiment, 
to Elizabetli George, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
General Benson. 

5. Mr Robert Nasmyth, surgeon, Edinburgh, to 
Mary Lookhtft, eldest daughter of David Jobson, 
sen. &q. Dundee. ■ 

— Mr Esplnaase, to Miss J. Cruickshanks of 
Oerrard-itrcet, Soho-squarc, London. 

4. At Gilley, Herts, James Gordon Murdoch, 
Esq. of Gtekheld, Berks, to Caroline Penelope, 
fifth daughter of the late Samuel Oambier, Fsq. 
commissioner of his Majesty's navy, and niece to 
Admiral Lord Gambler. 

6. In St Paul's chape), York-place, James Hay, 
Esq, eldest son of the late ITaiitain Hay of the royal 
navy, to Mary, only&Ughter of Major A. Hay, 
tbrmcrly of the 35th foment of foot, 

9. At Kincorth, Frederick Grant, Kan. of Que¬ 
bec, toOavina, youngret daughter of the late Robt. 
Grant, Esq. of Kincorth. 

— At her father's house, Edinburgh, J. D. H. 
Hay. Eaq. to Ml8« Jane, second daugnter of Wm. 
Sanderson. Esq. merchant, Edinbuign. 

At Edinburgh, Mr Walter Bums, upholsterer 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Maigaret Tlonymun, daugh¬ 
ter of thelate Patrick Honyman, Esq.ofGrsemsay. 

— At Glasgow, James Wilson, Esq. advocate, 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late John 
Crawford. Esq. of Broadfielu. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Walter Ballontyne, Shirva, 
to Miss Be)}, daughter of the deceased Mr Thomas 
Bell, meidumt. 

— At Ayr, Maurice Tweedic, Esq, of the Hon- 
East India Company's service, to Elisabeth, second 
daughter of Alexander Gardner, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander M*Kay of BcL 
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Regist^r^'^Marriages and Deaths. 


fast, to Jean, <UUghter of Mr David Murray, Cal* 
tun-hiU. 

10. At Broich, John M^Farlan, Esq. younger of 
Bullincleroch, to Miss Janet Buchanan Ewing, 
(laughter of Uic late llobert Ewing, Esq. manu* 
facturer in Glasgow. 

11. At (rrceubum, Berwickshire, Mr Joseph 
Lidillc, solicitor Supreme Courts, to Mhry Anue, 
youngest daughter of tlie Ute William Bogue» 
Esq. of Greciibum* 

1.1. At St Bancras church, Charles Phillips, Esq. 
of the Irish bar, to Miss Whallcy of Camden Town. 

15. At NUkerstown, M.ijoi-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, R C.B. to Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of Bii Henry Hay Makdoug^i, Bait, of M^ers* 
town. 

10‘. At WcJlhall, by tlie Rev. Mr Story of Rose* 
ncatli, Captain Archibald Stewart, of the ride- 
htig.uic, to Kliza Robma, only child of Uie.late 
Itobcrt Cross of Barrachuie, Esq. 

JH. At Irvjnc, Mr Henry David Dickie, Secre¬ 
tary to tlie Caledonian Insurance Company of 
ICdmburgh, to Margaret Ann, youngest daugntcr 
of the late Hector Ailcn, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Gr<>cnock, Major Allan Macdonald, of the 
5.5lh Tcgiinent, to Miss Flora Nicolson, eldest 
daughter of Patrick Nicolson, Esq. of Ardmore. 

111. Mr John Livingston, morchant, to Ann, 
L'liiest dauchtci of Mr Alexander Mutter, Melville. 

23. At Catharine bank, Mr John Hunter, mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret .Sawer-s, 
daughter of the late Mr Alexander Sawers, ac¬ 
countant 111 Glasgow*. 

— At J*aisley, Mr John Hart, writer, Paisley, 
to Margaict, daughter of Mr JohnGibbof Linsidc. 

— At HiUside, near Glasgow, Mr John New- 
lands, at Lachoi^ Mill, to Miss llrie, only daughter 
ot tiu* deceased Mr Johh Hae, Tn<s'chant> Grasg- 
inaiket, Kilmburgh. 

— George Johnston, M.D. Berwick-uixin-Tweed, 
to Catherine, daughter of the deceased Mr Cladius 
diaries, suigLxm, late of the ataff. West Indies, 

2ti. At Edinburgh, Mr Duncan Fisher, printed, 
to Mary, second daughterCA Mr John BaiBie, High 
htreet. 

At Edinburgh, Mr William Thomson, 
CobfiecransC, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 
'J'ho. Newlamls, rope-manulacturer, Urassmaiket. 


DEATHS. 

April 23. At Columbo, island of Ceylon, Lieut. 
John Hogarth, ol tlie Hengai iofantry, third son of 
James Hogarth, Esq of Berwick. 

Charles Eliott, Esq of the.Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany's servuT, sixth son of'the late Sir William 
Eliott ot .^(obbs, Bart. He fell gallantly in the at¬ 
tack of the fort of Rupal Droog, in the East In¬ 
dies, on the 13th May last. 

At Tnnehiiwqioly, in May last, Benjamin Home, 
Ef^. of the E^t India Company's civU service, 
third son of John Horne. Esq. of stircoke* 

June 11. At tiie f!apc of Good Hope, Captain 
Gregory Page, of the limgai establishment. 

At the Isle of France, in July last, the Mon. Sir 
Alexander Anstrutim, recorder of Bombay. 

Au/^, 23. In I'obago, Mr James LapsUc, second 
son o? the Rev. Mr l.apslie, minister of CaraMie. 

28. At Stoney-hill, Janmica, ol the yellow fever, 
l.icut.-Colon(d Blaincy, of the 02d regiment ot’ 
foot. U would be impossible to do justice to the 
memory of tlua very excellent oftlcer, by enume¬ 
rating his many amiable qualities; it is only those 
who had the happiness of knowing him, that can 
justly appreciate his untimely loss, which is so 
deeply felt by Ills disconsolate widow, his family, 
and the regiment to which ho belonged. 

25. At Savannah, Georgia, North America, 
aged 26 years, the lady of Jonii Williamson Stirk, 
Esq- daughter of the late Captain John Baugh, of 
the 5Sth regiment of find. 

Sept. 15. At Rosltn, m the State of South Caro¬ 
lina, Archibald Simpson Johnstone, Esq. eldest 
son of Adam Johnstone, Estp collector of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s customs, Greenock. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Home Buchan. 
She was the last of that family of Home, formerly 
of Kello, m Berwickshire. 

28. At Malden, m America, of the prevalent 
fever. Colonel John Ogilvy. Ho was one of his 
Majesty’s commissioners under the bth and 7th 
articles of the treaty of Ghent, 


Oef. 5. At Flurcnce, the DowMer Com&M of 
Shaftesbury. ' , 

— At Perth, Alexander Moncrieff, Ksq. Captain 
In the Royal Ayr Mihtta. 

7< At his house, near Cupar in Fife, Dr John 
Govan, physician in Cupar. 

14. At Bernioe, Argyllsliire, Donaid Fletcher, 
Esq. of Bcrtiice. 

— At Pietou, Nova Scotia, Edward Mortimer, 
Esq. nicruliant. He was a native of Scotland, and 
having gone thither m early life, soon rose to high 
oonsideration by lus character and talcnU. 

15. At London, Captain Andrew Anderson, of 
the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
Bombay. 

17« At AiulcTston, Gl^ow, Jolm MMiwham, 
Esq, of Cambroc, 

Id. At London, William Spence, Felton, son of 
Mr William Spence, FcUon-grecn, Musselburgh. 

— At Innerielthcu, Mrs Agues Greig, James’s 
Court, Edinburgh. 

»— At Edinburgh, Mr David Dow, of the DntiiJi 
Linen Company's Bank. •* 

20. At Funiburgh, the Rev. John Macmillan of 
Stirling, in the bhth year of his age, and ‘t2d of 
his ministry. 

20. At Juniperbank, Alison, aged 15; and on 
the 23d, Jane, aged 17> daughters of Mr John 
Thorburn. 

At Lisbon, Mary, sixth daughter of the late 
George ilamsay, E«q. of Barnton. 

21. At Exeter, James ComieU, Esq. merohunl in 
Glasgow. 

— At London, tlie Hon. Frederick Sylvester 
North Douglas, only son of Lord (ileiibervic, ami 
member yf puiUament for the burgh of Banbury. 

Mrs Hutchison, relict of Mr Thoiuus HuUhi- 
son, baker in. Edinburgh. 

22. At Brodie’s Buildings, Canongatc, Mr John 
Reid, writer. 

“ At Edinburgh, in her 82d year, Miss Anne 
Wishart, daughter of the late Dr William Wishart, 
principal of the college of Edinburgh. 

28. Mr James Bauchop of Bruccliuld, Mid Cal- 
der, aged 72. 

— At Callander, Mrs M'Arthur, widow of tlic 
late Alexander M'Arthur, K-cp oi LiUlcmill, 

23. At her house tn Maitlaud-slreet, Miss Ram¬ 
say, daughter oi the Ute Robert Ramsay, Es(i. 
merchant, Leith- 

— At Edinburgli, Mrs Ehzalieth Rattray, relict 
of David Uobert&ou, JChij. late ot Bleatoii, aged 88. 

— At 5, North St PavUl-street, Edinbui^b, 
Robert Thorn. 

26. AtAhnftolcl, Henry Miller of Pourin, M.D. 
of the Hon. the East India Conn««iy’!. »ervic*c. 

At Blair Drummond, George Home Dnim- 
motid, Esq. of Biair Jlruinmoiid. 

At Eduiburgh, in the 8 Ith year of her age, 
Mrs Barbara Lockhart, daughter of the late Jcdin 
Lockhart, Esq. of Cleghorn. 

— At his house, n(^r Cupar Fife, Mr Andrew 
Milne of South Baltiiiy. 

27. Mr WilUatn Young, writer in Strorrmess, 
Orkney. 

28. At Edinbtugh, William Govan, Esq. of Her- 
miston. 

— At Greenbank, Mba Jano Renny, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Patrick Renny, wiiter in 
.Falkirk. 

— Mary Westwatcr, relict of Mr John Megget, 
^crcliant, Edinburgli. 

29. At CoUUrulge, Mis Lmdsay, relict of,Mr 
John Lindsay. 

•— The Bight Rev. Edmund Derby, D.D. Ro 
uum Catholic bishop of Dromore. 

2d. At Florence, William Mackenrie, Esip of 
tlio island of St Viiuent. 

— At CarFrac, in the 78th year of his age, Robt. 
Hogarth, Kwp tenant there. 

»- At Easter Canseyend, Mr Thomas Graham, 
farmer. 

31. Mrs Agnes Redfoord, wife of Mr Robert 
Lamb, wood-mciehanl, Lcif-h Walk. 

Not'. 1. At .Swiiiton Manse, Mrs Harriet Hep¬ 
burn Mitchelson, wife of John Tail, younger of 
pim, W. S. 

—- At Kirkwall, Orkney, in the 23d year of her 
age, Agnes Sc^r, wife of James Spence, Esq. mer¬ 
chant. 

— At Dysart, James Davidson Fleming, M.D. 
aged 33. 

At No North Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 
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liegisier^-^^Deaths, 


Mr Andrew Ewing, aged 70 year*, fjiJier of Tlio. 
Ewing, teacher tliere. * 

— At hi?r hcmsc in fJeorce-stTeet, Miss Catherine 
Monson Mackenzie, dauglitcr of the Jatc Sir Ito- 
dcrick Mackenzie of Scatwell* Bart. 

• 5. At Edinburgh, ag^ 88, Miss Margaret 
M'Launn, daughter of the deceased Mr Donald 
M'Laurln, some time surgeon in Edinburgh, and 
sister of the late Dr,M‘Laurin, physician m Lon¬ 
don. 

— In the chanter work-house of this city, Jolm 
Dardaj, j^jod upwanb of 80 years. lie resided in 
this. estabUshment for more than 75 years, during 
■which tune )ic never slept a night out of the Itouse. 
^Vlien ho was iwlunitcfi, theie were only twelve 
xnmaU’s resident in llKrhouse. 

— At I'rcbeot, Ltincanhire, .igcd 87» John llasle- 
dcn. He sei\ed in the siege of Quebec, in the 
l.’itli regimtiU, and was i*niployed bv thednuuortiU 
Wolfe, nshjs val 1, until the death of the hero, 
wluMi lie enli-ied the service of (jcnerfil Murray, 
With wiioin he renumed until his discharge, in 
the year 

L* At her house in Ca.slle-strect, Mis llirom, 
widtiw of Alc\ iiulcr Dironi, Esq. of Muircsk, iu 
tlic xS.'Uh viai oJ licr age. 

— \t Kdinliuigh, Miss Jaiud Canipbell, daugh- * 
ter of the decriv-d N’eil Campbell, Esq. late col- 
lectoi ol the eu?iltiii>s, Oliaii. 

5. At TiaqiKiiT M.'Ufise, PeebleS'Shirc, the Hcv. 
J.UDcs Nhioll, ii'iM ?tcr of tlie parish, in the 50th 
ycai ot ills age. Ecwiueuei«r dciicended to tlic 
gr.'.xc more iiniieisally beloved, and mure deeply, 
xegrcttutl, V 

— At St I’lair Town, Mrs Margaret Kionear, 
aged [yj. 

— At Kdinhnrgh, Mr Thomas Andersoil, for- 
merlv h.iker in Potterrow. 

— Thomas .T urn's Steele, eldest fton of Andrew 
Steele, F.}-q wiiter to tht? '•ignet. 

— At MilL klr Bellirage, merchant, 

.*^011111 Bridge, Edinburgh. 

d. At Fori William, jMr Joseph Young, of the 
fhistoTus, I'kimburgh, and acting comptroller at 
i'ort-Wilhaiii. 

— At Kiliiibnrgh, Mrs Ann Scott, spouse of 
iloliort fhlmouu 

7. At Kdiul'iagh, Tlamsiiy. the infant daughter 
of Vichihald'Douglas, Esq. advocate. 

r— Mr llohirt beluw, coppcT-smiUr, Piince’s- 
gtr-et, aged r*'/. 

At Porlobello, Miss Isabella Clunie, sixth 
daughter of the late Rev. Jolm Clunic, mjnislor of 
Wliitokiik. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnus M'Pherson, much 
regi<‘tted by her numerous friends andaequaint- 

iimi's. 

H. At lier house, Prinee’s-strect, Mrs Gibson, of 
(^iftouhidl, aged M8. 

— At Kskb.vnk, Theodora Walrond, tiic ipfant 
d«mgbter of Mr Wood. 

— At Doncraile Bouse, in the oduhty’of Cork, 
<)f water in the chest, the Right Hon. Hayes St 
f.egi’t, Viacount Doneraile, H& Ibrdship en^yed 
veiy extensive estates, jiartlcuUrly in Urn counties 
of (’ork and Waterford. He was in htff^lth year. 

•). At his house; Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, 
laout.-Colonel nmiy Eiakmc of^Sheilfield. 

— At Sfirling, Mrs HeVn Mtllilmead, relict of 
Alexander SutluTland, Esq. Iqtc nfWoodend. 

id. At ('innpbelltown, Mdhon, infant daughter 
of (’aptain i I, Stevensorv * 

11. ,\t lx“ilh, Mrs Margaret Brown, wife of Mr 
James Thomson, Lite farmer, Dalhousie. 

— At Edinburgh, William Sixid, fourth son of 
Robert Speid, Ksq writer to the signet. 

It*. At hi8 housi-, lit \cw Burlnigton-street, 
London, in a fit of a|)oplcxy, John Qawson, Esq, 
an einmeiit s^dieitor. 

— \t Edinburgh, Daiid Hay, Esq. of Bolton. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mai^aret Grteinc, sister 
to ('oJond Gr»mo of luchbraikic. 


I. 3. At Edinburgh, ju Hie 4t)th year of her ag?, 
Mary, wife of Mr Daniel Koaest, f>cn, merchant, 
High-street, Edinburgh. Hor amiable disposition 
and mildness of manners endeared her to all who 
knew her, and, as an affectionate and tender mo¬ 
ther, her loss is irreparable. , 

— At Cambridge, m the 18th year of his age, 
Walter Clarke Cliffe, only surviving son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Darby, of r»rosvenor-pl»ce, Bath. 

— At Glasgow, Mr .lolm .Steven, Uwkscller. 

II. At 4.5, Erctlpnek-strect, Edinburgh, Jane 
Stewart, the infant diiughter of Peter Maeclowall, 
aceouBtaut. 

— At Ibilnilito, Mr .I.inies Young, 47 years 
faithful gaiilener there, and w}u> last year obtained 
the Caledonian Ilurtieifitural .Societj's. medal for 
the reward of long and honeM seuiei.^ 

— At VVestei Pottsburgh, Mr-s Elizabeth Car- 
miebaol, spouj^eof Mr John Lixai'^, boot and shoo 
maker. 

— At Glenmore, Avgyllsluro, Campbell, 
senior, of GWnraore. 

L5. At Gilmoru-plaeo, in IhelMst ye.ai of hi<age, 
Mr Andrew Home, youngest son of tLe late Mr 
.Tohn Home, Lmd-sur\c)oi. 

—• At Grangefield, eoiiut^ of Down, Hugh 
Crawford. Ewi inaiiv \e.irs jin eminent and rt's- 
]>eeitabic meieliant and hanker in Ih if.ist. 

l(j. At No 1 ^ 0 , Ifenot Uow, Edinburgh, l^afnek, 
infant son of Mr V^ isliart. 

— .At Edinburgh, in the 8fith year of her age, 
Betty C?nneion, a native of Lochaber, who has re- 
hided here foi tlic last fiO yeais. This ^vior woman 
was one of a small class of pai ^'h', peiha[)S more 
IK-xmllaf to Scotland tiian any othC' country, who 
never bt^, yet aevdkwant, .«n'* vho, without le- 
latives, tpituiie, ^ certain income, ate provided 
for as if tlicy had all Iticse. 

IN. At Peebles, John Steel, Min uf Mr Vfaltar 
.Stetl. 

— At "No 10, Broughton-sfrect, Jani*s, eldest 
son of Dr John CampbelL 

ly. At Edinburgh, J^tcr a short illness, Roiiert, 
fourth son, of the late Itobert iCay of Harlaw, Bcr- 
wickshUrti, agwl 19. 

— At llnicten, Captain John Macdonald of Gar- 
deusdale. 

30. At London, John, only son of Mr Robert 
Keltic, of the ialand of Dcincrara, West Indies. 

Within a few hours of each other, Mr 
John Green, of‘Brt')pmvHrd, in Herefordshire, and 
Elizabeth> his wife. They had iieeu married .59 
years, and had ^3 children in little more than 19 
years. 

AtGndalming, Nicholas Lot'tus, Esq. formeily 
Licui.-Colonel of the 4th regiment dragoon guards, 
in tlie 80 th year of his age. 

In Downsoire, at the seat ot her Inother, in con- 
.sequence of a locked jaw, which proeoederlfrom 
having a tooth drawn the week before. Miss Gor¬ 
don, su^r to Charles Gordon, Estp ofWiscomb- 
park, 

At Paris, Mrs B. Wallis, Uio wife of Lieutenant- 
General Bayley Wallis, and sister of Siv Robert 
WiUon, M. P. 

At London, a few weeks after his return from 
India, liobCTt Stcuott, Esq. of the Hon. East In¬ 
dia Company’s.medical service, third son of the 
late Robert btcuart, Esq. of Ballechm. 

At llorselcy, GUlucestcishirc, .John Sheppard, 
He has left £40(1 to the Gloucester Iiifinna- 
ly, and £1000 three per cent, consols to the .Society 
for l^opagating ChrfatiBu Knowledge. 

At St Margaret Stone, near Dunfermline, after 
along illness, Mr.s Jsabdla'Shunders, relict of Mr 
Robert Saunders, tlierc. ’ 

At the baths of Tivoli, near Paris, m his 29tli 
year, Sir Artliur Grey llazlurigg, Bart, of Noscly 
mil, Leicestershire. 

Suddenly at Kiris, Captain John Doig, late of 
the *ilst regiment. 
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ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGE OF POETICAL STYLE. 
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» * 

Ut unus ab illis numeretur Annus, omnes annos sues contcrent-i^^SENECA. 


The progressive change of poetical 
style, as connected with the reputation 
of the poets of different ages, is a deli¬ 
cate theme. It involves the develope- 
ment of some niceties; the examination 
of some prejudices; and, what is worst, 
the contradiction of some assertions. 
The importance of the subject may 
perhaps hardly appear commensurate 
with its minuteness of detail.' It can¬ 
not however be unimportant to have 
something like clear ideas on a matter 
which has affected, and will affect, the 
polite literature of this, and every 
other European country. 

In commencing the present sketch, 
it would seem to be needless to go 
further back than the Augustan age, 
as including the. earliest and the best 
of what we know of the Roman poetry. 
The progress of the Greek literature 
was early interrupted by political chan¬ 
ges. From the age of jEschylus to the 
battle of Cbffironsea, is comprehended 
only the short interval of ninety-eight 
years. In about double that time after¬ 
wards, the Romans began tliose aggres¬ 
sions, which ended in the second subju¬ 
gation of Greece. ToRomethebestfruit 
of this conquest was the cultivation of 
Greek literature, of which the Roman 
is indeed a sort of continuation. The 
Latin authors condescended to imitate 
those models which they could not hope 
to surpass; and such was the begin¬ 
ning of the Augustan age; the splendour 
of which has diminished that of all 
after literature, and in a great measure 
blinded posterity to the excellencies 
of succeeding authors; whilst, as sha¬ 
dows are strongest in an iiiii>erfect 
light, it has at the same time led us to 
V^OL. VI. 


exaggerate their defects. The Augustan 
age has been too exclusively talked 
about. We have been too bigotted 
adorers of the poetic spirit, the sim¬ 
plicity, and the subdued beauty of 
Virgil, Horace, and the other emi¬ 
nent poets their contemporaries. It 
cannot, certainly, be denied, that the 
poetry of their period, presents an ag- 
gregaite of excellence which it may be 
difKcuIt to parallel. For this, how¬ 
ever, it is more or lees indebted to the 
favourable circumstances under which 
it was written; nor does it by any 
means follow that these poets were 
possessed of genius eminently su¬ 
perior to those, either of their own or 
of other countries, who have succeetl- 
ed them. The commencement of the 
poetical literature of all nations, pro« 
bably exhibits something like this. 
That it has been the case with English 
poetry, is attempted to be shewn in 
the course of these remarks. It is 
indeed natural to ’expect that the 
earlier efforts of poetry should be upon 
the whole tlie most happy; and for 
this plain reason, that in ^try as in 
every thing else, originality is much 
easier when there has been no one to 
anticipate its sources. The earlier 
poets, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Horace, stood upon the most advan¬ 
tageous ground. The Latin language 
had just attained to a polished regu¬ 
larity—the rude and comparatively 
antiquated versification of Ennius, ana 
of one or two others whose names are 
now scarcely known, was all with 
which they had to contend. The fields 
of poetry were open to them, and they 
culled the flowers which grew at their 
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feet. Originality and simplicity then 
went hand in hand. 

This, it is quite obvious, could not 
last long. In proportion as simple 
imagery and sentiment were pre¬ 
occupied, artificial combinations be¬ 
came necessary. The change in the 
poetical style is apparent, accordingly, 
even in the younger writers of the age 
of Augustus. Ovid and Propertius 
exhibit many marks of what Quin¬ 
tilian has described as the depranty of 
the Latin That quaintness-of 

expression, pointedness of sentence, 
and elaborate metaphor, in which this 
depravityv is thought to consist, are 
best known from a selection of passages 
which contain them. In the few ex¬ 
amples, here given, such are attempted 
to be selected as embody the peculiari¬ 
ties of the style of the age, at the same 
time that they illustrate the genius of 
thet)oet. 

Propertius was one of the latest 
writers of the Augustan ^e. He died 
young, and his remains have been legs 
esteemed than they deserve to be, pro¬ 
bably because they are somewhat more 
tinctured with the peculiarities of the 
artificial style than those of his con¬ 
temporaries. He certainly has not the 
genius of Ovid, to excuse his want pf 
simplicity, to those who make it the 
first criteiion of excellence. Neither 
has he the equable and plaintive flow 
of Tibullus: but his elegies exhibit 
occasional bursts of poetry,, superior 
pcrliaps to any thing in those of his 
rival. The ibllowing passage may 
afford some idea of the capabilities of 
tin- poet as well as of the turn of his 
style. 

Quicumque Uic fuit Pueram qui pinxit Amorem, 
Nomu'putas miraabtiiie habulssc mantin? 

piinium vldit ame sensu vivcre amantes 
Kt ibus curia ina^na perire buna. 

Idem non fruRtr.i vt-ntosaa addidit alas, 

J-'ecit I t hiimano cordc vdlare dcum j 
Sailed (tUemn quuniam jaclamur ui unda, 
Nostnv|ue v^n ulUa [xninanet aura loess; 

{Of lueriLotuinatia inanuf est arnmta sagiitU 
Kt pbai'Ctja exhumcTO Gno^sia utioqucjacc-t; 
AnteTerit quoniam, tuti quam 'nimiinn^i liobtcm 
Nec qu»<puuQ, ex illo vuincrc, ^us abiL 
Jn mv teJa inanent, manet et puerilts inmgo, 

Seri cerh pennas perriiriit iUe snn ? ,* 

l^volat heu ! vostro fjumiiam de pectore vnvqMam 

A.s8)duus(iuo mc'o smitriuue bclla conu 

Idfi. H. Bleg. *ii. 

Tlioiigh generally elegant, however, 
and oc«^6nallj tender, he is haunted 
with d'^^ort of pedantry, which some- 
weighs down liis genius, 
^^{hiring the latter portion of the 
^^gn of Tiberius, began that course 
jl'bf tyranny and debauchery, wliich 
overlaid and poisoned the genius and 


virtue of Italy. From this time the 
writers are few, and scattered at long 
intervals over a dreary and neglected 
tract. The reigns of succeeding em¬ 
perors, down to Vespasian and Titus, 
exhibit lirtle else than the annals of 
cruelty aim sensuality; and a poet ap¬ 
pears like an oasis of the desert green 
in the midst of a scorched and sandy 
waste. That tendency to the artificial 
style, which began with Ovid, attain¬ 
ed, in the hands of Seneca, to all the 
madness of metaphor and antithesis. 
Examples of these figures are indeed, 
to be found in almost every sentence 
of his prose writings, and of the few 
verses he has left. It is perhaps super- 
tfuous to remark,* that the heavy and 
tasteless tragedies under* the name of 
Seneca are generally thought to be 
falsely attributed to the tutor of Nero. 
In his poetical lamentations on his 
banishment, he quaintly alludes to tlic 
solitude of Corsica. 

** Hic, solahse duo sunt, Exul et esrtliiun,** 

And in Conclusion of a deprecatory 
address to the rugged genius of the 
place, thus sings— 

Pa>’<*e TeligaUs,hoc cst jam parce sepuUis, 

** rivorww crfnfri sit tua t«ra levis— 

This taste in the usual course of 
things soon become subject to a reac¬ 
tion. It was a permah^t one, and 
the writers from that time downwards 
are comparatively moderate in the ap¬ 
plication of artificial enibellishment, 
only using it in proportion as they i^re 
compelled to do so by the increasing 
necessities of originality'. 

Lucan was about twenty five years 
younger than Seneca. It is needless 
to dilate upon the well-known char¬ 
acteristics of this admirable poet. lie 
has been, perhaps justly, accused of a 
tendency to bombast. The Pharsalia, 
however^ as a whole, has a well-sus- 
laired tone of lofty stoicism, and con¬ 
tains many passages of a force and 
energy which have not often been 
surpassed. It may perhaps be but a 
doubtful* compliment, that the scepti¬ 
cal Pere Hardouin, who has disputed 
the authenticity of most of the classics, 
concedes that of Lucan. His language 
is much more artificial, and includes 
more apparent eSbrt than that of llie 
best poets of the Augustan period. 
Ills complimentary line to Cato is 
celebrated, 

*' Victnx aiuia Dus pjneuit, seel viota Catoni." 

Tins, however, is not the only com¬ 
pliment he has paid to the Patriot, 
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Tlie following fine panegyrical ex- The character is well kept up;— 
clamations are put into the mouth of his persuasion that he was fated to 

conquer Rome,—his joy at the omens 
in ■ his favour, and his disregard of 
them when against him,—his intense 


Brutus. 

Quid, tot durasse per ann<w, 
Profiiit, immunem enrrupti morilms sevi ? 

Hoe solum longcp pretmm virtutis habebi:$> 
Accipient aiioSffacicnt tc beila nocenlejn** 

Lib> n. 

He thus eulogizes the customary 
suicides of a certain tribe, auxiliaries 
of Pompey, 

** Proh ' ([uanta cst gloria Genii 
fnjecisse manum Fatis, vitague rejAetos, 
iAtiod s7iperest Aonasse Deis Lib» iii. 

Having related the rout of Pom¬ 
pey's army, hd breaks into these ex- 
Islamations; t^e change of tense from 
the third to the first person plural is 


love of Fame and loathing of peaceful 
obscurity— 

** Quantum, enim, dislant a morlc Silcnlia ViUc^” 

The passage of the Alps is, in soii'e 
places, highly wrought, indeed it 
seems to be one of the peculiarities of 
this poet to give a sort of dramatic, or 
even theatrical effect to some of his 
descriptions of natural scenery. 

The following passage is remarka- 


striking, and the concluding thought ®f being a proof of the 

-- - o . . strong and pointed metaphorical ex¬ 
pression of which Silius Italicus was 
capable, but also as affording a strik¬ 
ing example of that change of style 
which the necessity of originality forces 
upon poets. The Alpine solitudes are 


- - o c* 

strong, and perhaps a little too daring. 

'' Vmcimur his ^ladiis omnis, qua florviet, a:tas; 
Proxima quid Sobolea, aut quia meruere mqiotes 
Jq regnum nasci ? pavidl num gi^iinus arma ? 
Teximus autjugulua Aheni poena timoris, 

! 11 nostra cervlce sedet: post proeUa natU* 

•ii dom'mnm, Forfunut aabaSf et beila dedisses^ 

Silius Italicus has of all the Latin 


poets met with the worst usage and referred to 
the greatest neglect. The iiyudkious 
plan of his poem, on the second Punic 
war, has in part been the cause, A 
work of seventeen books, and, consist¬ 
ing of no great single action, hut a- 
mounting to something very like what, 
upon a smaller scale, had been called 
a Gazette in rhyme," has dreariness 
in the very outset. Added to this has 
been the operation of that criticism 
which, to the occasional boldness of 
Silius, prefers the exaggerated charac¬ 
ters and feebler style of Statius. Si- 
ILus Italictil has too easily indulged in 
the pleasure of composition. He was. 
a man of wealth and leisure; an4 


** Has observatis FaUes t naidnivs astris ; 

Naraque dieii confundit iter, peditcmquc profuiulo 
Krrantem Oampo, et ^mpi^ mcdiaarva videntom, 
Sidoniia Cynosura regit fiaissinid tiuuUs/' Ltb, iii. 

Lucan, in his account of Cato's 
march through the Lybian Desert, 
had already said, sideribus noverc 
viam." Silius strengthens this passage 
by the enavimus,” which is a 
bold word," and by additional circum¬ 
stances. 

The brave obstinacy of Flaminius, 
who fights at lake Thrasimenc, against 
all augury, and under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances, is pourtiay- 
ed in lively colours. Describing the 
disorder of the Roman troops, hurry- 


when a great man chooses to relax the onset, he says 

*11 • ^ -l^ricsaffo cuncta timiulCu 

sell in verse, tew critics are ill-owu ajj^plexOfetpugnanttPugien/u/nmorepeiebant^'^ 
:gh to hint the possibility of pro- ^ , , , , ^ 

lixity. Had he concentrated the 


power«;, which he has lavished upon 
Lis voluminous Epic, into a poem of 
the fourth of the length, he would 
have stood high as a poet. A very few 
extracts will amply prove this. His 
expressions are sometirac's very bold, 
though his force, upon the whole, is 
much less than that of Lucan. The 
opening ]»resents a forcible description 
of Hannibal, the Hector of the poem. 

■' Inffcnio motus aviduis fldeique sinister 
Is fuit, exubarsns astu, sed deviua a?qui; 

Armatn nuUus Drvum pudor; imprtiba virtus 
Ftpacis despeciits hmwsi pcmtiisque niedullis 
^iangulnls huiiiani fhif'rat sitis : nisuper sevi 
t'lure Virens, avet Ggales abolerc parentam 
Dorlccus. ac Sieulo demergere foedeTti 
Jami|ue. aut noetumu peiietrat (Japitolia visu, 
Aut, Tiiindus, fertur per suminas pa&sibus Al|>es, 
Sicpe Gtiam fainuli, turbato ad linuina somno, 
£xpavere trucem. prr vasta siluntia, vocem; 

Ac lariro sudorc virum mvenerc, futuraa 
Sfliscentem pugnas, et inania bella ge^entein. 

Lib, 1. 


and the audacious Consul, in defiance 
of dissuading Omens, exclaims— 

«* —- . -~ S at m^nus in iiostem 
Augur adest, 

The rout at Cannaj, which, thougli 
infinitely more disastrous, includes 
less of picturesque circumstance, is 
less successfully treated. The diffi¬ 
culty of transferring the interest from 
Hannibal to Fabius, Scipio, and oth¬ 
ers, who, after the decline of his for¬ 
tunes, became “ lords of the ascend¬ 
ant,” takes much of their attraction 
from the latter books of the poem. 
The following lines may he quoted, as 
having that sort of theatrical effect 
which has been already adverted to ;— 

** Mine Tupti reboare poli, atquehinc crcbramicard 
FuUnina, el in rlasscMu rupre uupacabili^'.'ocluin.” 

Lib. XVH. 

The poems of Statius have been al¬ 
ready mentioned. Pope has conde- 



itaueEriphylto: 
i neus habeolt? 


fi?# Ftf)gif^isiif0 CMn^ of FukHidal Siyh* CJaa. 

to (tau«lftte the first book of 
^ig ahd to give an English 

Y^NTsion of the melodious mediocrity of 
,hia original. All Latin verse, how¬ 
ever, is melodious; and to this oKcel- 
jence> which he ijossesscs in commpn 
with the rest of his poetical country¬ 
men, Statius has added little of his 
own. 

From this period down to Claudian, 

all is void/* jwetically 6}>eaking, for, 
excepting by scholars, Ausonius is not 
resorted to, and Prudentius scarcely 
ranks as a classic—that 'poet being a 
Christian. In annals which are filled 
with wars abroadand brutality a^hotue, 
there is no room fbr literature. The 
leaf coloured red is, in the eye of rea¬ 
son, as much a blank as that which is 
left untouched. Whilst ev^ry thing 
estimable was retrograde, corruptiem of 
manners advanced With accelerated 
progress. Juvenal had said, in his 
strong way; 

** Oocurrunt mults tibi &i 

Mane' Ciytemnebtrara nuUus non ¥ieus 

and Silius Italicus elegantly and feel¬ 
ingly alludes to the same deterioration. 

He is describing the conduct of the 
Romans after the defeat at Cannoe>-^ 

<* Uxe turn Roma fuit; post te, cu| verteremom 
81 stabat tutis, potlus, Ctrthago, xntneres!” 

The poetry of Claudian is like the 
last lamp which, after a long interval, 
seems to bid us adieu, in our egress 
from some city where we arc leaving 
the brilliancy of palaces, and the illu¬ 
minated haunts of elegant civilization. 

He is one of the most polished of 
poets; nor does his polish detract any 
thing from his strength. His satirical _ ^ 

passages are as free from coarseness aa dp of his few faulty passages : 

nis gayest strains: and, as the fiueSiP^ <*lnvaliaum dextroportat Titanalacerto, 

acymitos are said to be tempered with 
perfume, they, perhaps, cut deeper 
from the delicacy employed In their 
formation. The obscurity of the 
events which constitute the subjects 
of most of his pieces, is a p’eat disad¬ 
vantage. We are with difficulty in¬ 
terested by that of which we know 
little. The Troj^ war, and the for¬ 
tunes of the first Caesars, are familiar 
to all; but who knows or cares about 
the virtues of Stiiicho, or the defeat of 
Rufinus ? 

This poet abounds, above all tlie 
Latin poets, in point and antithesis- 
His points, however, arc always ele¬ 
gant ; although perhaps pushed, in a 
few instances, to absolute quaiiitncss. 

The opening of the Panegyric on 
r, Serena, is a beautiful efiovt:— 


* \ Die mihi, OsUiope, ticnto cur tempon diffeti 
Pierio metitam eerto rodbnire Sereiiam ? 

Vile puUs donum, solitam consurgere 
Et rubronuharc niati. »i floribuspnies 
Rcgiuic reghia comaiii doribus illis 
Quos nequG frigonbuK Boreax, nee Sirius urifc 
Aestibus, €2temo sed veils honore nibeotea 
Funs AganipiKl Permessius educat undl 
Unde pitr ptuamtur apn, et praiu lep^entes 
TfatumUlunt^SiCclu Ileliconia meUafuiurhJ" 

On the nuptials of Honorius, the 
gay poet informs tlie young bride¬ 
groom,— 

Nun quisquam fhiitur veris honoribuf 
Hytdoios latebru nec spediat iavos. 

Si fronte caveat, si tunMt rubvis: 
jH-mat gpina rmas ; melta iegunt apet: 

Crc$cuM d\giciti guadiajurgio ; 

Asopnditbpe mads queenfrilgit Venus i 
jQuod tieau tulcns, sapit osculum. 

Fescennins. 

In the poem on the enterprise of 
Rufinua, the half-suppressed inquie¬ 
tude of the people is described in a 
simile, of which .the exouisite lan¬ 
guage is frilly equal to the evident 
justice of the comparisonr 

Ccu inurmunttaki 
Jmpacata quitt pelagi, cum, Samino fracto, 

Durat adhuc sopvltque tumor, duhhimqiteptr agi'Hm 
hassa reefdtniisfiwiant vestigia venti^” 

In Ruf. Lib. I. 

Rufinus is slain and hacked in pieces, 
and his'Umbs scattered about, 

** Pnlvere ram, 

paitcs tc^tuT, nuiquam totiesque seyvlius^** 
r Lib. II. 

The next passage is singular, as be¬ 
ing ih anticipation of the Linneeau 
Systendi/' It may possibly have afford¬ 
ed a hint to Darwin. 

** Vivunt in Vcncrcm frondes; omnisqiic vicisiiim 
Felix arbor amat: nutant ad mutua Falmce 
Foedeiat Popuko suspirat Populus ictu ; 

£t Plataiii Pfatams, Amoque assibilat Alnus/' 
EpUhal. da nupt. Mon. & Mar. 

The following description of the in¬ 
fant Sun is pushed, though elegantly, 
^an extreme of quaintness.—It is 


Rapt. Pros. Lib. I. 

Afrcr Claudian there is no Roman 
poet of note. The intellect and learn¬ 
ing of the times were rapidly absorbed 
by theological polemics of a descrip¬ 
tion which, in their operation, seem 
to have darkened rather than enlight¬ 
ened the minds of the disputants. 
Such was the twilight which preceded 
the night of the middle ages. 

The foregoing extracts have gone so 
far in shewing that, after the Augus¬ 
tan age, the paucity of poets is proba¬ 
bly to be attributed to the noxious in¬ 
fluence of a corrupted and distracted 
empire; and that the efforts which 
were actually made, exhibit proofs of 
genius and taste, which, had they 
been reserved for a happier' period. 
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must have led to splendid resalts. It 
remains to glance at the revival of 
poetry^ as it extended to England^ and 
to point out the similitudes between 
the progress of the English poetical 
style^ and that of the Latin classics. 
The truth of the critical^ deductions 
whiqh may be drawn from this view, 
must, of eourse, depend upon* the 
right appreciation of the facts. 

It was not until about the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of E]ii^abcth, 
that the English language attained 
such an approximation to perfection, 
as to become comparatively perman¬ 
ent in its idioms and general tone of 
expression. In tracing the progress 
of our poetical style, it would, how¬ 
ever, be unjust to omit one or two 
writers of Henry VIII. and Mary, 
The works of the Earl of Surrey, and 
of Wyatt, present many pass^es of 
poetical simplicity, joined to easy 
versification, the last of which quali¬ 
ties is as rare in early poetry, os its 
adjunct is common, In an investiga¬ 
tion of this nature, the progress of 
English poetry in general, must be 
carefully kept distinct fVom that of 
English dramatic poetry. The gene# 
ral style of poetry in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the true Augustan age of 
Britain, was aiFccted by ctrcttinstances 
from the operation of which the drama 
was in a great measure free. The 
drama may be called of indi^nous 
growth, while the Epic and Lyrical 
shoots were early improved by grafts 
from the ancient cks^cal and modem 
Italian Parnassus. The drama, too, 
was adopted by a uian who had pow¬ 
ers to form it as no other school was 
ever formed, and to enrich it as no 
other poetry was ever enriched. In 
the bauds of this almost preternatural 
genius, it at once attained that perfec¬ 
tion which other departments of the 
poetic art have only reached through 
the lapse of ages; and he has thrown 
a radiance over his dramatic contem¬ 
poraries, with which their own powers, 
aided even by the tuition of nis ex¬ 
ample, would never have invested 
them. 

Throughout the plays of Shak- 
speare, and also, in a lesser degree, 
in the other dramatic writers of his 
time, is to be found that just mixture 
of simple originality, bold metaphor, 
and pointed energy, which approaches^ 
'the perfection of |X)etical writing. In 
the miscellaneous poetry of the age, 


of Poetical Si^U, Zif 

there is a homely formality, tnore or 
less interlarded with that tendency to 
quaint conceit, which, after Spenser, 
went on increasing, until the parox¬ 
ysm had its crisis in Cowley. A feVv 
mstances of quaint metaphor may be, 
indeed, selected from the immense 
stores of the dramatic productions of 
Elizabeth’s reign; but they are few. 
Romeo and Juliet contains more than 
one j and in the jpathetic oration of 
Car&tadtover the body of the suicide 
Penius, iii the BOnduca of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, the Briton is made to 
exclaim, 

** Thou hallow’d reftc, thou rich diamond. 

Cut wiUi thine own dust-** 

The style of the great Epic or ra¬ 
ther allegorical poet of the period, 
S^nser, is much more simple. Had 
he written a regular Epic, and been 
less fond of the antiquated phraseo¬ 
logy which he afiects, he might have 
ranked as the English Virgil. His 
verse is melodious, and his language, 
in genml, simply poetical; for ne 
has few of those pointed and anti¬ 
thetical passages which increase with 
tite advancement of poetry. The fol¬ 
lowing stanzas are more pointed than 
is usual with him: 

Dew dame, quoth you sleeping tparkes awake 

Vrhidi, troubled onee,mtohuge tmnies will grow* 
^var wbl their fervent fury slake. 

Till living moisture hito tmokc do flow. 

And i/ffutied i\fe do He in. ashes low; 

Yetaithem silence lesaeneth not my fire 
But told it flames and hidden it doth glow 
! vll] revele wliat you so much desire^ 

Ah! ix>ve laydown thy bow Uie whiles I may 
jreapyre,** 

Book 1> Canto IX. 

Envy is thus finely described,— 

** And next to him m&litious Envy rude 
upon a tavimous wolfb, and still (fid chaw 
Between Kls canker’d teeth a venomous lode 
That all the poison Van about his jaw; 

But inwardly lie chawed his owiie mawe, 

At neiboun weltb that made him ever lad; 

For death it was when any good he saw \ 

And wept that cau$e vf weeping none he had, 

But when helieard ofharmche vtexed wondioua 
glad." 

Book 1, Canto IV. 

In Ben Johnson awd in Donne 
there is an evident deviation from the 
early simplicity of style. Jonson, 
though often hard, sometimes writes 
elegantly, even in the modern accep¬ 
tation of elegance. His epitaphs are 
deservedly celebrated. The two fol¬ 
lowing are the first and last stanzas of 
one of his songs : 

** Come let us here enjoy the shade, 

For lov^ ill shadow best is made; 

Thd finvu °ft his tfiadow bei 

None brooks the sunlight worse than he." 

“ Such arc his poiv*rs wliom time hath stylect 
Now swift, now slow, now lame, now mild; 
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Kow hot, IK)W cold, now fierce, now wild* 

The HdeA god yet stHl a child" 

' In his El^y on Shakespeare, the 
atronp: thoughts are clothed in rough 
rersification: 

** TriuTnph, my Britain, thou hast one to shew 
To whom ail scenes of Edrope homage owe; 

Jfe was not of an age but for all time / 

And all the muses sUll were in their prime 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature herself was proud of his dcsimis. 

And Joyed to wear the dresalng of/us Hnee, 

Which were so richly spun and wov’n so fit, 

As since she will vouchsafe no other witl'* 

The reputation of Donne is a little 
unaccountable. His lumbering con¬ 
ceits and lumbering phraseology seem 
to have acted as a sort of pioneers to the 
less awkward forces of Cowley; but 
he is best known by the translation 
which Pope has made of some of his 
satires, if Donne was the precursor 
of Cowley, Drummond may, perhaps,.^ 
os properly be called lhat of Waller. 
In this poet some of the mrat musical 
versification and most el^antly points 
ed lines of the time are to be found. 
Indeed , some of his sonnets have nev^r 
been surpassed. 

Waller has carried the uniem of 
pointed thought with correct versifi^ 
cation to a height which after times 
have seldom exceeded. He is not, 
however, always equally happy, nor 
is the polish of his language always, 
sufficient to disguise the far-fetched 
thoughts which are embodied in his 
stanzas. His exquisite song, Go 
Lovely Rose," has been the favourite 
of most readers of poetry. But a fair¬ 
er sample of his beauties and his 
faults must be given. 

SONG VII, 

While I listen U) thy voice > , 

” ('hJons 1 feel my life decay; 

That pow’rful noise 
Calls iny fleeting soul away. 

Oh i sup])re» t!tot magic sound, 

Whioli destroys without a wound. 

Peace, Chinns, peace, or singing die. 

That together you and 1 
To heaVn may go; 

, For cU ire know 

Of n'/iat the blessed do above 
Is that ihe^sing and t/uit they love" 

One of the happiest stanzas in his 
panegyric on Cromwell rung thus: It 
alludes to the insular advantages of 
England. 

•* Angels and we have this prerogaiitte, 

Thai nonoain at our happy seats arrive, 

While ^descend, at pleasure, to invade 
The vengeance, and the good to aid." 

Cowley made his age of English 

K y what that of Seneca was in 
in poetry; and had Seneca been 
more of a poet, he would have been 
the Roman Cowley. One song will 
sufficiently exemplify the peculiarities 
^of this i>oet. 


WEEPING. 

See where she sits, and in what comely wise 
Drops tears more fair than others eyes 
Ah! charming maid, let not ill fortune sec 
Th* attire ttiy sorrow wears. 

Nor know the beauty of thy tears. 

For she'U still come to dress herself in thee. 

As stars reflect on waters, so I spy 
In ev’ry drop, methinks, her eye; 

The baby which lives there, and always plays 
In that illustrious sphefe, 

Like a Narcissus does impear. 

Whilst in bis flood the lovely boy did gaze. 

Ne’er yet did I behold so glorious weather. 

As this sunshine aud rain if^ether ; 

Pray heav'n her forehead, that pure hill of snow. 
For some such fountain we must find. 

To wat»s of so fair, a kind. 

Me!t not to feed that beauteous stream below. 

Ah! mighty love, th^ it were inward heat 
Which mane this precious limbeck sweat! 

But what, alas! ah 1 what does it avail 
That she weeps tears so wondrous cold. 

As scarce Uie asses' hoof can hold, 

So that I admire they fall not haiir 

To this song, a double mark of ad¬ 
miration is requisite. The tribe, of 
which this author is one, have been 
called the metaphysical poets 
and he is the prince of them. The 
term metaphysical'’ is, however, by 
. no means haj^y in this application of 
it. It is used in contra-distinc¬ 
tion to “ natural j” the style of Cow¬ 
ley is the unnatural style. To define 
precisely what is meant by this is yet 
a matted of nice distinction; the faults 
of this style have been much exagger¬ 
ated, ahdfiometiraesmisconceived. The 
di^rence between Cowley and those 
who are called the natural poets seems 
to be merely this; that he pushes Iiis 
thoughts, whether metaphors, anti¬ 
theses, or similes, frequently too far, 
and, what is worse, for the most part 
uses them indiscriminately and with¬ 
out any apparent consideration, wheth¬ 
er or not their general tone is adapted 
to that of the subject he is treating. 
His quaintest thoughts may be paral¬ 
leled from different passages, in the 
works of other poets, hut he is so 
blindly attached to them, that he 
crowds into his verse every point of 
every kind which his subject aftbrds, 
as if all of equal propriety and value. 
Thus, in the example given, the last 
line is absolutely ludicrous, because 
utterly uncongenial with the graver 
tone of the subject and the preceding 
matter, whilst in an epigram or a sa-- 
tire it might have been applauded. 
His love of point is so intense, that 
he heeds not how far he goes for one, 
or how laboriously he hammers it in¬ 
to the shape he wants. Although a 
thought have the coldness of frost¬ 
-work itself, he cares not, so it possess-, 
es also the crystalline sparkle; anti 
though in the banquet he sets before 
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us we meet with much real fruit, we 
fully as often have our teeth set on 
edge by a cheat in stone, or an imita¬ 
tion in ice. 

Drydcn, to a facility equal to that of 
Cowley, in the exhibition of original 
and unexpected turns, has added the 
most exquisite judgment in using 
them. He was the first, and is per¬ 
haps the greatest master of that style 
of writing poetry which, in r^ty, is 
almost as far removed from simplicity 
as ^at of Cowley, but in which, by 
the better adaptation of the materials 
to the subjectj^ the art of the poet is 
either altogether concealed, or else ren¬ 
dered pleasing by the very way in 
which it is exerted. The world, to be 
sure, had seen the two early pieces of 
IVlilton, L'Allegro, and II Penseroso; 
but, before the publication of “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,'* Dryden had written much, 
and well. It remains to select a few 
passages, and first, as an instance of 
daring simile admirably adapted tb the 
subject, take these couplets. , 

T call’d theei Nile; the parallel wiU tttand; 

'I hy tides of wealth o'erflow the fatten'd, 

\ et moiK'.tcrs from thy larae.increase we S^nd 
Engender'd on the slimf' tnou leav’st hcitlnd.” 

Medid, 

The next would be out of .taste in 
any thing but a satire. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent hUt8pite> 
Those are the only serpents he can write." 

Absalom ^ Aehttophel* 

The passages that follow' are not a 
little Cowleian, excepting in the occa¬ 
sions of their introduction. 

The souU of friends, like kin/^s, in progress are 
SftU in fheir ou‘n, thoudhfrom the palace far: 
Thus her friend’s heart net country dwelling was, 

A sweet retirement in a coarser pUicc, 

Where ptimii and ceremonies entered not, 

Where gicatness was shut out, and business well 
lorgoU” EUanora* 

** One I iK'held, the fairest of her kind, 

And still the sweet ideaeharms-my mind $ 

' I'rue, she was dumb; for Nature gazed so long, 
rieas’d with her work, that she forgot her tongue; 
But smiling said, she still shall gain the prize, 

1 onlij have fiansfrrred it to her fuai,” 

Epistle to Kneller. 

• 

“ Dim as the Ixirrowcd beams of moon und stars ^ 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers 
Is reason to Che soul; and as on lugh 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Nolltgnf us here; so Reason’s gliramMngiay 
Was hnt not to assure our doumful way. 

But guide us upward to a beUer day. 

And as these nightly tapers disappear 

When day’s bright Lord ascends our hemisphere. 

So pale gi ow’s reason at religion’s sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light." 

llcliffin Eatcl. 

Such is the stylo of Dryden, the 
great principle of which has, since his 
time, continued, and probably will 
continue, to be that, of all successful 
English poets. This assertion, how¬ 
ever, must of course be taken quite ge¬ 


nerally, and the word style understood 
in its most general sense, and not, by 
any means, as including those peculi« 
arities of rythm or versifidWion which 
are more properly classed under the 
denomination of mannerism. That 
criticism, which turns back for models 
to the works of the early poets, is cer¬ 
tainly most mistaken. The regions of 
poetical simplicity are quickly e^aust- 
ed, and to expect further discoveries 
there, is to expect them in a country 
which has been surveyed and mapped 
over and over. Another reason for 
the gradual dereliction of simplicity in 
poetry is that general tendency to ab¬ 
stract ideas, which civilization and 
knowledge are always inducihg. 

The mind, less and less accustomed 
to details, with difficulty condescends 
to the consideration of simple impres¬ 
sions, however beautiful and however 
new, and finds more excitement in the 
bringing together of ideas which are 
usually apart, and the generalizing of 
sensations which are at first naturally 
distinct. This evidently leads to what 
is* called a metaphysical or artificial 
style of writing. To use the term, 
“ artificial,” however, as descriptive of 
a deviation from some fixed standard 
of style, is to give it a strictness which 
it has really never borne. There can 
hardly be a general or national artifi¬ 
cial style, in any reasonable meaning 
of the word; nor is there any fixed 
standard of the natural and familiar. 
Those thoughts which are now faiv 
fetched must, as the minds of men be¬ 
come more*accustoraed to poetical im¬ 
ages and expressions, grow gradually 
common. Some of our most familiar 
phrases, which are now trite and vul- 

f ar, are, in fact, in their elements, 
ighly figurative and poetical, and 
probably were.at first popular for that 
very reason. In short, it would ap¬ 
pear, that future adventurers in me¬ 
taphor will be less and less able tlian 
their predecessors have been, to leave 
behind the idioms of common use, and 
that the common place has a perpetual 
tendency to outstrip the artificial. If 
the principles of criticism, deducible 
from the foregoing, were applied to 
living poets, Mr Moore would perhaps 
be found too much, and Jlr M^'ords- 
worth too little, addicted to the search 
of originality of point and metaphor. 
This, liowever, is dangerous ground, 
nor are such comparisons within the 
intention of the present remarks. 








PUBLIC BUlLl>lKa$ OJP BPljyjUBGK. 


£:BiKBt3:BiiR h ft dty of padaces.-^ 
ThiB toponftg natural grandeur of her 
ntuatkm haa excited a kindred spirit 
in her architects; ike dn-k ht^e masseft 
of the old' towiit and the open and airy 
splendottf of the new^ osackdate with 
the aorroonding ma^nHIcehiQe of na<* 


architects I cannot comprehend.—All 
people^ whose taste and genius influ-* 
ence tfnd lead public opinion, are as 
well acquainted with the noble ediflees 
of Europe, as dieyare with the works 
of Homer and Virgil—and the tables 
and.shdirea of^^rchiteets are loaded 


tuve^ and make mine dwn romantic and ellimmbered with draWings.of all 
town" the wonder of Enrope/^he the httHdingsCfreece or Italy possess.— 
spirit of public improvement is viribly They accumulate rilcre, till native taste 
abroad, and national taste seeks |h as^ , is teTrifled at the Contemplation—rc-^ 
sodate with its pure and Impresrir^ bukidasthespiritoftheHomanTrium-* 
titerature the slater productions of virwas under the eye of ©aesar—tillori- 
architecture, painting, and sculpture^; ginai talent h frightened into servfle 
To accon^tish this, we must be prU* imitation—and then the nation isdesir« 
dendy pstient^we cahnot ^n^ste ed to build the columns ctf Trajan and 
chitects like soldiers, by a Conscript ^ Antonlne, as beacons to light the way 
tion—nor rear s^ndid edified by for putoc taste—an expensive mode 
a spellv-nor rob Athens tp decorate of ihstructk>ir,sftcrtflcing ready money. 


Edinburgh, as Constantine did Rome 
to ornament ^ysantium; we mtnrt 
maintida the same air of iU'iginali^ih' 
our btuidhigs whkh reigns m our 
niture, and make the one worthy of 
other.—I confeB8,>frNortii,l peruse^ 


ancl originality iegether—for the sake 
of eirecung that means no^ 

thing, unless accompanied with a 
spiiS supplemental bas-relief, to re-* 
present me de&d» it is designed to' 
celebrate.—A Twin's coluiqp will ap- 


_ ^ ^ ^ *VVI» 

with some pain, an article in your lajl “ pear in Edinbu^Ji, without *its sculp- 
Number, re(xnnmendiag the restOrstl^^ j ttu-al mcplanations, with as much pro¬ 
of the Parthenon in the national ) priety as the female quaker appeared 

ment, and pressing its reception‘At nakMfoihe streets of London as a sign 
gr^ length and with ^eat learning,; to the —Yon will observe we 

But there is no occasion to array a ancients Im always an obvious mean- 
line of eminent names—of ancient na- ing in their works.—What is the dif- 
tiona, and fomous ediflees—the ques^ ference^for it seems your correspondent 
tion lies at the very sur&ce, and has discovered there is one, between 
decided by the naturm good taste whidh building an exact Parthenon, and car¬ 
ls more or less in the bosom of ev«^ ving an exact Apollo,—they are both 
in^viduaL—I lofe. the warm hearted servile p!agiarisms<^roofr, perhaps, of 
ness with which your cir^respemd^nt delicate hands and' degenerate heads; 
presses the matter; I peribctiy agree and the carver is. as ori^nal as the 
with him concerning the object; but. mason, and the mason as me carver, 
we widdy about the means— 

he ree^ons wisely^but he reasona 
&Enn wrong principles. 

It is asserted, tnere is a wide—an 
unapproachable diflerence betwixt li- 
temturc and art; and Homer and Vir¬ 
gil are pointed out as the writ-springa 
of poetical genius, at which the muse 
has fefrerii^^d herself through all suc¬ 
ceeding ^nerotions.—But while we 
are upon to imitate thc^ im¬ 

mortal imen.T—1^ do for ScbtWid what 
th^d^^ Greece and Rome—hallow 
* ' j and h^ heroes, we £Ue not 


I should also think a Parthenon in 
ScotdL freestone, will still be more 
like original thou the English 
HomCT of Pope or Cewper is like 
the illustrious Gr^k, and mfllions 
claim tlreir acquaintance' with the di¬ 
tine poet ' through that medium 
alone—I for oik^a Atichtaore ques¬ 
tionable mode of acquaintance than 
contemplating'the Par^non in draw¬ 
ing pr modrifi, to whi^^l hope the 
ta^ of the cotmtry will dways 
it confir^.—Tii%l Mkfe^el, Angelo, 


who proudly wrote ;," Michael, poet, 
tdod^Mheir verfee to our sculptor, and architect;*" studied tlie 
pents, and by a mere alto- Gyeciah hufldinj^ I have no doubt— 
pf-^names, trinsfer at once the but life ,wdS hofservile borife^ei— 
poems the He^ien into his boirowinghe shewed the exut^- 
' servi^.—How this privilege ance of liis uatiVe riches—he did libt 

8 denied to i^ets and conefedett to. borrow because of abjoct pbferty—he 
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did not ndylse C Ifmitecrton h( the 
Parthenon—‘flof copies of tti- 

umphant columnd—he^haJ o prouder, 
a nobler aito^nd he .Attained it.— 
Your correspondent calk the poverty, 
of England |n superb structures an 
" extraordinary problOm,*' a^d seeks, 
to solve it, by saying, it is from the 
a^hce of works of art—and so it is,— 
How does he suppose Greece ow^ed 
her buildings ? I'here .was d mile, I 
dare say, when she was poor in[ these 
oi^aments—^but Greece crhtect them 
for herself—she w^ no. Importer .of 
the architecture of other nations; her 
footstep can only be traced in Egypt* 
and that ftuntly. In Greece and IWy 
the publie money was lavished pn pub¬ 
lic edificcp—the noblest modern works 
in Britain dte the resdl^ of private 
subscription^B demand for grandeur 
wonM soon command the attention^ of 
genius—^but ne.deipand Is made—the 
public offices of thfe most powerful 
nation on earth are like brlcK-stacks„* 
and our proudest palaces a^ li^c barps 
and barracks. 

But it seems this is the golden mo¬ 
ment to introduce this piece of bott. 
rowed dignity—the only period when 
an edifice of precisely me sc^e de¬ 
scription, and destined to exiM^ly the 
same purpose, as the Parthenon of 
Athens,'*’ can be obtained; public en¬ 
couragement calls loudly for some¬ 
thing, and must, it seems, be gratified 
—rmust have a stolen morsel i>at'into 
its mouth till something better can 
be made ready. Your correspondent 
calls out, like the cook at Camacho's 
wedfiing,*: to the impatient Sancho— 

Here friend, comfort thyself with 
this scum till the pot boilsbut a 
temple in honour of Minerva is one 
thing, and a monument in honour of 
Christian gjory another. Why not ad¬ 
vise at once a triumphs arch ? a. struc¬ 
ture quiite in point—ready made—no. 
cpst for invention—can, like the Pm- 
tftenon, be taken, “ cut and dry,” from 
the architect's portfolio, and will form 
a pand entrance through which the 
titled men* of the sopth can approach 
" old Lady Edinburgh on her throne 
of rock.” These were erections which 
ages and great names have con^crated^ 
but their time has passed away—they 
stand memorials of ancient usage—And 
a Christian people have found but a 
better way"of acknowledging the pro¬ 
tection of providence. But a traveller, 
it seems, has discovered some resem- 
VoL. VI. 


blsnce between the AcrppoliS Atid th^ 
Calton-Jiill—they are both rodliy 
vations—overlook two ancient cities— 
ttley are both rivers, look you," says 
FludleU, and there be salmons in 
both* And this unfortunate resem- 
blapce must be punished by the in¬ 
fliction of a corresponding edifice; and 
something of the same kind of threat 
is held darkly forth against the roqkof 
Stirling. Can you te}l me where Plii- 
di^ sought for a pre<;:e4ent in choosing 
his site? and what teipplc he plun¬ 
dered to ornament it ? But it seems 
we have quarries capable of being la¬ 
boured into any forms which archi¬ 
tects may be driven to borro>v, and be¬ 
cause our native rocks have submitted 
to every species of imitation which tlie 
carver « chisel can accomplish—^because 
Waterloo-place possess^ capitals deli¬ 
cately carved, exactly resembling some 
Athenian antiques, we must have an 
imitation on a grander scale; we have 
beeUvbut puny thieves of porticos and 
capitals hitherto—despise these petty 
larcenies—^make a bold grasp, and be¬ 
come the jpeatest and most rinUmited 
architectutral J-hieves of the age. But 
then, this' will enable Edinburgh to 
have a school of architecture—tq be** 
come the centre of taste, and the ipls- 
tr^s of chaste design—and you cap- 
hot imagine what wonderful 
Scottish genius may accomplish. By 
placing a Parthenon before it. It 
may teach us to be honest, but wc be¬ 
gin basely—it may instruct architects 
it the honourable feeling of the geniua 
of one land* to another—to abandon 
their predatol^ inro^s on broken down' 
nations—btithsets ahadexam^ejphd 
Instead of holding a wise*ji\d^ ^lu*, 

tary lessen, it wul he hailed ^ a pre^ ’ 
ceefent, not as a waVning; 
will be .po end to the importation w 
ancient temples, f^lty has a 
pound in her or ^coplipd, 

acre of rock (otja. foiffidptiqn, * 

Your corre^ndeut, bovver, con- ' 
fosses a kind of kukang 
tha^i inasmuch as a poeiu'^ual Jq 
beauty to t}ie iEneid, a statue agpe^V-;' 
less as the AwllOj and a work m 
lime as the Prjncipia, might be 
dueed in a few years, so might ah edf-'*. 
fice be imagihed, rivalling me wondew' 
of the t^menan ; Tint he has far less 
faith in the genius of arch^cU thah 
in the ifoe^nation'i^poet^^ sculp-' 

toran-^ndTest soma lucky creation of 
the kind should' occur—Sohie ^fted 

3A 
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archU^t arise^he calls loudly to ‘^lay 
the vilo clutch of restoration on the 
Parthenon,” and occupy this classical 
Jock—tiusCaledouianAoi^liB, before 
native and origii^ geniuacan come 
modestly forward with her proposal of 
a rival edifice. But Marcus Aurelius 
and f rajan repaired to Adiensi to the 
foot of the Acropolis/ to do what mil* 
lions did^ and what millioDs do^ ad¬ 
mire the grandeur of the Parthenon, 
and to borrow—not the. whole ecUflce, 
like our Caledonian admire—but con¬ 
ceptions worthy of the im^rial digni¬ 
ty. This was rational and wise—gust 
to the mcjesty of Rome and the d^i- 
ty of Greece; these illustrious men 
did not distrust national taste like 
your correspondent, and though ages 
h^l passed away, and universjd M- 
miration was ^ warm and unabated, 
though the w^shippers ‘of Minerva 
still thronged her porch^ this ad||pi- 
ration was not seized on as a ^e- 
text for transferring the buildi^ ^ 
one of the seven hiUs. But Danle, it 
seems, and Petrarch, admired the,an- 
cients so much, that they rather so^ht 
to restore their works to t^ir ori^al 
splendour and purity, than. pubU^ 
their own productions. Had. li-' 
mited their genius to this generous la¬ 
bour, their names would have been si¬ 
lent to-day—they would not hsm, fi-' 
gured in your correspondent’s, list of 
eminent men. And pray, what wwks 
did they restore? That they studied 
the ancient poets, there is evidence in 
their works, but they reared p^an- 
ent structures of their own;.and the 
Inferno, as far as I can judge fVom an 
imperfect translation, is one of the 
most, original works that ever issued 
from the mind of man. All that can 
be quoted from tale or history—whiqh 
poetry can give^ or tradition supjdy— 
and all the illustrious names tl^t can 
be ranked together, and the examine 
of eminent nations added to the wh<^, 
go only to prove, that one hian of ge¬ 
nius admired another, and sought to 
rival not to plunder him. The want 
of variety in the forms and combina¬ 
tions of architecture is compUned of, 
and the reproach of oopyism endea- 
vourMlto be miti^ted by the assur- 
anc^^^jjhat orimuality is a most diffi- 
cuf^/thiug—a beauty of rare emerg^ee 
anibng architects. All that is very 
true, and nothing to the purpose**ori- 
ginttlity of any. kind is a great nuri|y, 
and thousands of men have acquiml 


great names without being wholly ori¬ 
ginal I think there is a French cri¬ 
tic, who proves the .^neid to be a 
mere cento iVom Homer and others, 
and yet who denies the charm which 
the ^eat.Roman has diffused oyer that 
tender and beautifbl poem ? His poem 
is not an jliad in a less lofty language, 
as your Caledonian Parthenon would 
only be a Greek Parthenon, degraded 
in a baser materiaL Eminence in ar¬ 
chitecture, according to your corres¬ 
pondent, can easily 1^ obtained; there 
is no need (ff Qtudy to create—no waste 
of thought wanted ; “ he thinks best 
who never thinks at all.” You have 
mdy to put forth your band and steal 
—only steal what is valuable, and steal 
extensively. Why then, if to be ori¬ 
ginal IB a noi^less matter, seek you to 
establish a s^ool for architecture, and 
purchase a ft>i^ forty thousand 

poillnds? Aej^vOf depredation may be 
committed without th^ extravagance 
pf such an establishment. But then, 
the power of choosing well among 
the remains of ancient art seems, to 
yopr^M^rrespondent, almost as rare a 
?the faculty of origmal concep¬ 
tion Rut a structure decidedly origi¬ 
nal In. its conception and detail is not 
decared^ perhaps ought not to be ex¬ 
ited ; yet I should suspect that the 
Doric order is capable of assuming 
many beautiffil arrangements equally 
sublime and simple as the Parthenon. 
No one is called on to invent new or¬ 
ders—mut^ iperit lies in making use 
of created things in a new and beauti¬ 
ful manner. As an order of architecture 
may be degraded by implying it to a 
mean purpose or injudiciously, so may 
it be elevated and honoured in being 
dedicated to a noble purpose, and ap- 
pli^ in a masterly and unbormwetl 
manner. This principle of tasteful se¬ 
lection and judicious admiration of 
other people’s productions never 
heard questioned or contradicted till 1 
saw it in your Miscellany. That an 
ardiitect wishes for edifices that cost 
no study, may be natural eimugh to 
thoae who are mm'e alive to money 
fame—who have no noble ambi¬ 
tion within them—and who think that 
the glories of a nation are transferable 
things, mere matters to let—and the 
plunderer can inherit, witli honour and 
renown, the spoils he has siyitchod. I 
should as soon think of. monopolizing 
the glory of Alarathon or Salamis— 
laying claim at once to the retreat of 
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the ten thoiwand, as 1 would to the Each alley has its brother, 

fame of the Parthenon; and I am sure And half the platform •jurt reflects the 

the world would concede me Uie first 

as soon as the last Tliat many build- has been felt by every admirer of 
inga in Edinburgh are copies feom the Edinburgh. I certainly think that 
Greeks shall not serve yourcorrespon- the want of oiMnality in some of the 
dent’s turn, though he is willing buildings whidi your correspondent 
enough to fidget thati when he is call* mentions, is a great drawback on their 
ingoat for an Example—one grand ex* fame. But he ferzets the fame of 
ample, to instruct am elevate the gnv Scotland whenever he thinks of the 
veiling intdlects of the Caledonian Greeks—he loves a Doric portico bet* 
architects. That the coantv-hall of ter than he loves his country, and the 
Edinburgh is copied from the Eryc- dust of Athelts, or tne cinders of Her- 
theumofAAens—that something else Waneum have more of his reverence 
has-been stolen from the Temple of than the dust of all the Douglasses. 
I^eptune, and another building, on He conaidera thaHhe keystone in the 
which admiration has been lavished, arch of Scottish renown is not in its 
is a fac aimile of the Temple of Ce- place till a successful inroad has been 
res, proves nothing but the unldushing made on the Doric—he contemplates 
servility of the whole race of architects, former thefts with a rapture he seeks 
and which nothing can equal but the not to suppress-^dll nis joy is not 
imprudent fbrtitude with the perfect—nobody has stolen an entire 

restoration of the Parthenon has been Doric temple—how blind we have 
proposed and pressed. What copy has been to our own greatness I * To select 
ever equalled the or^nal ? or what with* taste, to single out an object 
^y is and has any metension to share worthy of being stolen, is the greatest 
in the fame of the mt maker* Take prbof, in his eyes, of good taste and 
one example among ten thUOtsand—a genius, and as no person has ventured 
Christ in the Garoii, supped by so fearlessly and far as himself, he 
many, and assert l^aome, to be the hcqtes to outstrip all former achieve- 
divine work of that name by Corregio, meats, and eclipw all other renown, 
was sold in London for a prodigious I come now to an important matter, 
sum; but when Lord Wellington ca^ a view of the Parthenon, which your 
tured the real Corregio among the correspondent has not taken, orrathcr 
baggage of the French at Vitt^aria, the careftilly avoided. P^rhapS he prefers 
false Corregio lost all *his lustre, and it plundered of its brightest jewels, ami 
all his value. This glorious adiieve- robbed by time and the band of man of 
inent of an uninstaructed niah, who its chief attractions, to what it was in 
studied in no schod save that of na* its proudest hour, when its pediments 
ture, and who was indebted to his own and friezes spoke audibly in sculpture 
hand and head dlone for his fame, is as with a tongue, and the divine sta- 
now in Apsley-house, and is worth tue of Minerva seemed by its awful 
goinganhundredmilestosee. Lam majesty to justify the superstition of 
sorry, for the sake of your correspon- the Athenians. He has been silent 
dent, that 1 cannot name the lucky about the sculpture, without which 
holder of the copy. In walking through his Parthenon would be a crown de- 
Edinburgh, a person, acquakiteil with prived of its genas, or a nocturnal 
other architecture, has his recollection firmament without stars. He exult* 
continually exercised, and th^ is little ingly tells us of the crowds which its 
time for admiration, in apportioning fame collected, but it never entered 
to each nation the bits of borrowed his head that the half of their delight 
lustre which arise before him in all arose from contemplating the match* 
shapes—^froin a simple portico to an less sculptures which filled the pedi- 
entiie edifice. Like Constantine, ments and the tops, and the exterior 
ccHrrespondent, in the haste to make and interior friezes. All their admi* 
his city great, consents to plunder what ration is set down to the stately Do- 
he has not leisure to create; die same- ric—but had the friezes been emp* 
ness of the buildings of Constantinople tied of their historical processions, and 
has been often censured, and the mo- the pediments of their majestic figures, 
notony of PrinceWtreet and George's- which represented great and momcii- 
•treet, where tons events—the crowds of gazers 
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would have, beet) lessened^ and it would 
have looked os blank as a huge frame 
out of which one of Raphael’s divinest 
productions had been cut. Your cor-> 
respondent may however him round 
on me with the assurance that he in¬ 
tended not 'to present this empty 
Doric cup to the thirsty lips of his 
countrymen—rtbat he wished to fill it 
brhnfuX not with a heathen but aOhris- 
tiun spring, or to drop metaphor, tliat 
he felt his Doric temple was imperfect 
without the powerful and necessary aid 
of sculpture; but even should he feel 
and express all this, unblushing 
acloplion -of the Athenian temple will 
avail him little. Certainly ne does 
not mean to press Theseus, and Illi- 
sus, and I^linerva, and the Centaurs, 
and the naked youths of Attica, into 
the service of the Kirk of Scotland*— 
Still should he push them from their 
stools, lie must select some other 
beings to sCicceed thcip-p-son^e designs 
must be sought for in which British 
glory and Christianity has a share— 
and here he embarks in an oceid) of 
expense, and what will alarm him as 
much, a call will be made for original 
designs, unless with the same love of 
imitation us in the building, he advises 
us to transfer the caitoons of Raphael 
to our walls, cut out in good gray 
stone, and as these will by no means 
go round theni) call in Reubens and 
JMichael Angeld as auxiliaries. Should 
he, however, have the weakness to 
wish for sculptural designs—illustrat¬ 
ing Scottish gbry—expressing the o- 
Hgihal character of the nation'^and 
commemorating us in every point of 
opr fame as warriors, patriots, poets, 
divines, philosophers, and so.on, he 
must npt hope to conjure them up by 
on article in your iVl§gazine, or ex¬ 
tract them like a new made i?arthe- 
pon froin the portfolio of good m&>stcr 
what*s-his-namc, They must be the 
fVuit of much meditation, the Vin- 
wearied labour of years, and what is 
more, they will devour all your cor^ 
respondent's original sum of £40,000. 
The simple stateliness of- the Dpric 
was enriched by the sculpture—the 
massive plainness of the pediments 
and extensive friezes waa adorned, 
wh^ joncejdei) by fhe splendour of 
hijpyical enrichment—wjuiopt sculp- 
Iwe it will be inferior to its proto¬ 
type, and will no more have die effect 
pf the Parthenon than r^rentipes cap 
'will look like a bonnet of gold spark¬ 
ling with precious stones. 


A reluctance is eiepressed at remov¬ 
ing that tall round—I cannot find a 
a name for it—called Nelson’s Monu¬ 
ment. Who, in the name of taste, 
considers that inelegant and unmean¬ 
ing mass an ornament ? yet it expres¬ 
ses the national admiration of our 
naval hero as visibly and sensibly 
Os the column of Antoniiie without 
sculptuie, esm ever be compelled to 
do. I cannot help wondering at tlie 
sweeping wholesale manner of your 
rarrespondent; he casts down Admiral 
Nelson’s windmill, but he atones for 
disturbing this laboured quarry above 
ground, proposing to impress^ a 
soldier into the sea service—to seize 
die column of the divine Antonine, 
and compel it to acknowledge, iii 
the streets of Edinburgh, the glory 
of Alexandria and Trafalgar. How 
will he accompli^i tliis-a col¬ 

umn, though it reaches the clouds, 
means nothing of itself^—the columns 
of Trajan and'Antonine were the mere 
vehicles of sculpture; the pegs on 
whieh history hung her achievements. 
Deprive them of their sculpture, and 
they are colunui^ to any one’s fame. 
Here, again, your correspondent for¬ 
gets the principle and exalts the auxi- 
liary—tells the value of the. picture 
frame, and forgets that of the picture. 
Now he has tilled the Calton Hill 
and Andrew’s Square with the 
cumbrous 'splendour of two unadorn¬ 
ed edifices-—two Samsons shorn of 
their locks of strength—this he calls 
rivalling Athens andllome. Having ac¬ 
complished this, what does he propose 
to db—tp consecrate die temple of 
Minerva, and turn her niche into a 
pulpit ? And hero he seems sensible 
that the geniuw of the age must have 
something conceded to appease it; and 
the compliment he pays Messrs Elliot 
and Playi^r is a dexterous one—a stab 
under the fifth rib. Here (says he) 
here is a square, two hundred feet long 
and sixty feet high> for your genius to 
revel in—there is nothing to prevent 
your fancy and taste from running 
east, and west, aiid north, and south, 
b# stone walls, and nothing to curb 
you over beod but a stone arch. (At 
what period did the Greeks arch their 
temples?) And there is an ample 
field for exerting yourftelves; I have 
given the smoky and dirty exterior to 
Phidias; but the interior, the glorious 
interior, I have reserved for you—let 
your genius be measured with die 
genius of antiquity, and let the victor 
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bear off the prize/' Really I would est of all arcliitectural critics* When 
^ive tenpeiice^ for 1 am miserably a fish learns to swim With iins of*lead, 
poor, to know the name of the man an eagle to soar with shorn wings, and 
who wrote this. He crowns Phidias a man to outstrip the deer in fleetness, 
king of'infinite space, and confines with two half hundred weight, or a 
Elliot and Playfair in an au^re's bore Number of Constable's Magazine at 
-—^and this he calls rivalry—a tair each heel, then may you hope that 
free field for rivalry ; by this he pro- genius will most curiously adapt its 
poses to arouse the free spirit of ge- original feelings to the line and the 
nius—and truly it deserves never to level of other men—seize on their un¬ 
rise, unless, like the strong man in finished works with all the fervour of 
scripture, it starts up and snaps the new and Unabated thought—warm it- 
bonds with which it is now proposed self up to, the same temper with which 
to constrain it. And if (saith the the original design was conceived— 
same inspired authority) by thus giv- and, copjured into the magic circle of 
ing you the interior, we secure to you Phidias, drudge*-at his behests with a 
the victory, and you outrival the ex- visible and impassable limit liefore it, 
tenor by Phidias, we will rejoice at and rest amid the terrors of the sor-* 
the triumph of modern over ancient cerer’s wand, 
art." And so thou inayesty thou fair- A Journeyman Mason. 


ON THE analogy BETWEEN THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUAL' AND NATIONAL 

GENIUS. 

tJe RE is a natural inclination iu men’s exerted—a sympathy of no ordinary 
minds to wish that the impulses under niomeUt If we consider what the 
wdiich the genius of a people acts,' high exertion of those faculties must 
should be derived essentially fVom their' be, we shall perceive that the subject 
own miml; and many may liave ex* of our regard is nothing less than a 
perienced the feeling who scarcely re-^” spiritual agent in freedom of its power, 
cognise it in formal enunciation ; fw Satisfying its own native desires out of 
undoubtedly there is a very general the means which its union with life 
and deep-felt admiration of those works may yield it; for life is different to 
of genius in every kind, which bear every mind, according to its own con- 
impressed on them the character of 8titution~to that of the bodily frame 
the people among whom they have in which it breathes and feels, and to 
arisen, and which seem native, os if ^ the thousand-fold contingencies which 
were, to their soil. There is felt, mdke up to it the circumstances and 
in like mann^, k certain repulsive course of the individual being. But 
chillness investing those works of art> whatever is thus brought into the soul 
which, though elaborate and fair, are bf pleasure and of.pain;—^whatever 
imitated merely from the art of another the affections of the mind, modified, as 
nation. They Want natu^ interest; they thus are, into peculiar character; 
and they always give back the irapres- —whatever the sense and the intelli- 
sion of a timid genius, which will ra- gence, thus moulded or endowed for 
ther forego the pleasure and pride of peculiar discernment, may gather up 
its inherent power, ^an ri^ me peril from the world of life, for joy or sor- 
of relying upon it. There is a re* row—for delight and awe—for know- 
proach that lies even oh the imitator’s ledge infinitely diversified—for self¬ 
name, in which all sympathize, though springing conceptions of unsleeping, 
they may have taken no account with thought;—whatever life itself, by its 
themselves of the feeling in which they beauty, powers, destinies—its passions, 
participate. 'A * hopes, privileges—its multiplied rela- 

This natural impression, which al- tions and ceaseless change—can yield 
lows so much virtue to the workings to the intellectual and sensitive soul for 
of a native spirit in the breast of ge- feeling and thought,—these are the 
nius, may be itself of more virtue than materials, the means, which its .union 
we are apt to conceive. It is a just with being brinM before it for the cxer- 
and true sympathy in common men, else of its faculties, according to the 
with that condition of the mind in tendencies/the impulses, the desires 
which its highest faculties are best of its own peculiar nature. If that 
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mind, then, has hgi>i lived in, fireedom 
of its pow«i"8—if the act of its Acui¬ 
ties, in the continual progress of life, 
has been impelled from within—^if it 
has trusted itself to feel, and rejoiced 
to know, as its'nature led—^if it has 
been ttue to itself, and dieriidiing its 
own inward di8oerninent,and guarding 
the fountidn of light within itsw—has 
been able to shed from that source a 
pure uhfiiiling %ht upon its own 
thought and its own motion,!^^ it has 
used intelligence ^d feelina; m gifts 
made immediat^y' to itself, mr its own. 
strength and guidapc^it will, in its 
maturity of thougbi and poWOT, jmd in 
theseason of pro^ctiTOgeniiu5,peribrm 
the works of its great conception in 
the spirit in which it has liifed--*-it 
will bring into beiiig, by its opmtiye 
art, substantial egression aim lik^ 
ness of those peciuiar and individu^ 
Arms of feeling and thought which it 
has entortained andcherishedwithmi^^, 
self in its long communion wltlt bdng i: 
and that peculiar impress od i^.worira, 
may be regarded as the symii^i^ of 60 
individual nature unfoldea m mind 
—as evidence of an unoppreaihd spini 
of life in ^e sou!"-H>f a mijqNl main** 
taining its endowed powers'entire % 
their native liberty. % 

The character, therefore, of original 
genius, pure and entire, on the pro¬ 
ductions of art, is by^o m^uis of au. 
importance limited within the |dea« 
sures of taste. It has a far higher 
significance, referring directly to the 
entire courses of life m the mind, tod 
to the entke condition of the mind in 
all action, of whatever importance, 
^that springs from itself. It is not to be 
imagined, therefore, that thasymmthy 
of ordinary men, with that condition, 
however it may be to a oertain degree 
unconscious and unintelligent^ can be 
unimportant to themselves. 

It is an essential (][uality of genius 
in the individual mmd, perhaps its 
distinctive and most constituent quali¬ 
ty, that it draws its powers from sources 
* within itself—that its faculties are but 
the organs, as were, of a deeper 
spirit, resi^hng in, and blended with, its 
own deepest nature. The man him¬ 
self, the living being, with all hia sen¬ 
sibilities, reocmections, loves, powers— 
with all his experience and all his ca- 
acities of life—^is the deep and ex- 
austless source ftom which his ge- 
draws the materials of its con- 
Cation—the ctements of its ceaseless 


creations* It is the expression of his 
own individual being, the colouring of 
liie derived through his own senses to 
his wmk, tiiat makes tiie inipress of 
genius on the productions of his art. 

43u the premetions of a nation’s 
genius, it may be presumed there will 
be read the same character—that this 
collective genius will express itself, 
will mark its own act, its own work, 
with the seal of its own individual 
charaetm:; amd it may be i^pn^U&hd- 

ed, that this esitpresuon 

diud character in a pcopk|^mimply, 
.as in the individual, wrap extraor¬ 
dinary self-conununioni^We spirit of 
the people. 

For we spirit of a peojde, as that of 
a single being, entering upon the 
world of life it is to possess, finds ai- 
^ lotted to itself its own peculiar and in¬ 
dividual condition of existence, dis- 
tingoiahing it from all others. A race 
of men entering upon a land to dwell 
. there, bring with them the spirkof 
power wMA is to animate and rule 
over thf^ existence during the long 
course its coming ages; but the life 
thfiif^mre to lead ^wns on them as 
vthev set ^bot on its soil. The earth 
itse^ and the sky, to which their 
existence ftom that hour is committed, 
are the groundwork, of that arising 
life. Mmmtains, %xii waters, and 
woods, and soil, and the climate, which 
overhangs them all, give the first de¬ 
termination to thrir existence, allot¬ 
ting . many of theur avocations, and 
, bolding ,in themselves the numberless 
infit^oes which are to be showered 
continually from the countenance and 
the hand of nature on their progressive 
existence. The same change of their 
place of abode, has drawn around 
them, stiil farther, new circumstances 
of lifo, allotting to tiieir sodety its re¬ 
lations with other societies of men. 
Still more, it has begun, to that socie¬ 
ty of their own, a new internal social 
life—as among themsdVes their own 
relations b^n necessarily to change, 
and new Arms to grow up out of 
tlieir new condition. Their manners 
alter'4o their avocations—their laws 
relax, or strengthen, or multiply 
their bonds with the changing neces¬ 
sities of their life ; and the powers of 
men over men, and the afiections that 
mingle with those relations, change 
the whole aspect and being of sodc^ 
ty. Th« memory of their anteri- . 
or being soon dies away into faint. 
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broken^ and doubtful reminiscences; 
but passion cleaves to the memory of 
the new life they have beran, and the 
vigour of eidoyment, and the ardour 
of growing power, ^w, in the strong 
youth of the people, the preparation 
of their, pow&fiil manhood. Ihe ages 
roll on.; and whatever their ap^ntetl 
life may be, it unfolds itedbf before 
them under ihs j^wer of their 
while the power itself of dleir spirit is 
unfolding in the iftidst^f their chang¬ 
ing life. The men to whom th^give 
birth, who rise up in ^eir endowed 
strength among themi to perform con¬ 
spicuously the nfficea d orainary exist-, 
ence—who in war, in the goVfettintent 


ter-^to reco^isc the i^orkiiga of the 
genius that nas unfolded its strength. 
Men's observation of, men is mode in¬ 
telligent, often not by their power of 
searching investigation, but by their 
quick true sympathy; an^ in virtue 
of that sympathy, and the light of in¬ 
telligence which it brings, they read 
with strong and just interest, the cha¬ 
racters of men, singly or in nations, 
^nd behold in dieir works and in their« 
lives the discovery of their inmrd pe¬ 
culiar The strong, deep, general 
interest with whidi all the memorials 
of men areconsiderg^d, that bear strong¬ 
ly iibpressdd a pectdiar and specific 
cnaracter, could not be explained, if 




their lives, In the walks of peaceftd 
genius—who by their achievements, 
their endurance, or their great na¬ 
tions, signaHae the power of human 
nature, or the pecuUcu^ character of 
their ■ people,—all these, whensoever 
they appear, springing forth, as they 
do, out of the nCart of the nation, are 


character to faculties purely intellec¬ 
tual ; but it may be understood, if we 
can ascribe it to faculties of senti¬ 
ment—if we*may say, fcg explanation, 
that what we call character subsists, 
essentially in relations of the spirit to 
that life in which all ^Sartidpate, and 
in so much> is matter of that univemi 


no other tlian ener^es of its own— 
unfoldings, as it were, of their own 
spirit in weir own li&-^ewing8 forth 
of their mind in realized act; and 
from them, th^i^ore, redounds upon 
the people, from whom they have 
arisen, aeep-reachix|^ and lasting ener¬ 
gy, of the same quality whim has 
been so highly manifosted ip those 
p^ticular men. So, too, and in y^ 
higher degree, what the c^lective peo¬ 
ple themselves have adiieved, or suf¬ 
fered, or p^tly folt, in ent^rise, in 
calamity, in .pCTil, iiJ change or 
lution—is to themselves at once both* 
a part of th^ national life of- which 
they are fulEUing the com^, and an 
act of the national ^rit, stren^en- 
ing and exalting itself by its owh great 
acts, and gathering ftiture sentiment 
and thought from all that it passes 
tlirough. That the spirit which a 
people bring with them to the land 
of their dwelling—ftiat the life to 
which they ore given up, and its 
manifold events, should 'fcvm for 
them a peculiar character, as Well as 
a peculiar history, seems easily* to to 
understood. . It is for the sake of 


sympathy in which alone men's condi- . 
tmn of existence is discoverable to one 
miotber—if we are at liberty to com¬ 
prehend, oy character, no m<u:e than 
peculiar modification of our common 
tiature; and by genius itsdf, not sim¬ 
ply the high endowment of intellec- 
tim powers, but the blending of in¬ 
tellectual powers, whatever their de- 
^ee, with the tendencies and work* 
in^ of each individual nature. 

The' Individual mind, as was ob- 
^served, will i^oduce its own character 
in its wotks, only if that character has 
been duly unfolded; only if ^ose 
properties which were strongly im- 
^lantefl by Uahire, have received due 
nourishment and free developement 
from the courses, of life. But such 
nourishment must be self-nourish¬ 
ment ; such developement must 
selft^evelopement. Life can do no 
mom than lay open its fields before 
the'mind,* which must find its own 
noY^hment,and makeitsown growth. 
But the essential principle of self- 
nourishment and self-developement i» 
strong self-consciousness, maintained 
uniform to itself. It is/that the mind 


examples of these courses of nature, 
that we read the history of the world. 
We can often trace, in reniirkable 
ways, tills formation of diaracter—this 
growth of the genius of a people. But 
what we are better able to do is to ob¬ 
serve the results—to know the charac- 


baving once feh, retains that feeling; 
that the pleasure it has felt, firmn that 
time belonM to itself, and will recur ; 
that the pdn it has felt, ftom that time 
belongs to iimK and will recur. There 
is a personal identity begun and car¬ 
ried on in these uniform recurrences 
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of sensation (V emotion. The olgects sideration, the same ailment might 
which present themselves to the mind be held, that it must be self-nourished 
are continually varying their aspect, by a reflective consciousness. Can we 
and 60 far tending to perplex their conceive otherwise of that beautiful 
own impressions. The weaker mind cliaracter of the patriotism of the 
is overcome by this variableness of im- Swiss, which we suppose to blend the 
pression, and loses its self-consistenoy i lore of their native land with the ima- 
but the spirit of stronger quality is gery of its scenes. The love that is 
able to maintain its own uniiormity of felt in its mountain-vales is a feeling 
feeling and belief in the midst of muah that has fllled all the years of life. It 
variation, and by that means flnrms its has returned upon ^very bosom ten 
own strength, making its inherent thousand and tep thousand times—the 
qualities more and moi^ predominant j^ceAil benediction of each successive 
over the iiimr^6ns> by which they my that has risen and set upon the 
are continually called^, into pUy^ X But mighty land,—^love swelling the heart, 
that continual recolleethm and rtiHwery imd drawing from torrent and rock, 
upon itself of emotion, aflbe- fh)m gre^ pasture, and shaggy ^ood, 

lion, and sem^on, by which alone this and- naked ^ sky-piercing, peak, <the 
superiority to present impression can sights and sounds of its continual 
be maintained} is of die nature of a nourishment. 

self-cornmuUion; it. u a reflectioi^ of 4V^he heart fllled with its affections, 
the mind upoq its^^ it Is a and the intellectual spirit, have botli 

sciousness prolonged or reproduced ; it but onejawfrom nature, by which they 
is an intenud repetition, with CQhwn- rosy form their strength;—it must be 
ousness of jits own emotion, tdi^^bich self-cherished, 
it attaches itself m<»« and ' The character, the genius of a peo- 

Like this, perhaps, is the foinikation jdfi, if it be ^eat and beautiful, is the 
of character in a people. There may ; result of a life of ages, in which the 
be assigned to their spirit sudk'a life jg^cTi^andbewtifulqualitiesof theirspi- 
as wiirquench and destroy u; if lit have b^ exercised and nourished 
it And a hap^er lot, if the ways of iaith continual ministries from natural 
life that are opened before it are such life, and continual indulgence of self- 
as strengthen its great qualities and delict. In that ^character subsists 
solicit its gentler ones to gentle action, the record Of1:he virtue and happiness 
then the growth of character will teke of succei^ire generations of innumer- 
place by uniformity of emotion. If sHle men. That vast immeasurable 
there be a lofty magnanimity in the flood of Itfe has rolled into night, un- 
spirit, war will strengthen and tinfold beheld, flw the ^eat^rpart, even while 
it. If that property were less deeply the sun shone upon it, and now en- 
fixed, the exceeding hazards and the ^ gulphed in forgetnilness; but a power 
disasters of war would oppress it; but' remains from it—^its spirit inhabits the 
if it be indeed in the nature, it rises mth, quickening the countless pro- 
from them more glorious. The spirit geny (d* liie in continual renovation, 
has derived from the accidents of life If we are able to bear sympathy to 
its occasion of strength, but it has the departed multitudes of a people, if 
been by subjugating those accidents to the imagination or belief of their vir- 
itself. That proud and stately sa- tues, their powers, their loves, be any 
tisfaction in its own greatness,^by thing to us who now walk on their 
which its fortitude is sustair^, is‘not soil,—then the aspect of the genius, 
a feeling known only and produced at and the character which from them yet 
the time of need ; it must be a habit- subsists arabpgst us, will be great and 
ual temper of the spirit, continually dear to us, for the sake of that whicli 
nourish^ in the ormiiary process of has disapp^ed and left no other me- 
life. There is implied a conscious and inorial. Even the works of skilftil 
thoughtful grandeur-^ mind turned art, small i as their, importance may 
back in reflection on fbrmer deeds, de- seem to be, when compared with the 
liberately knowing its own greatness— living happiness of the millions of a 
an(lj|.with deliberate purpose, choosing people, %ili, for their sake, be no leng¬ 
th* virtue of whicli it has already mode er unimportant, when they bear im- 
ei^rience. ^ pressed on them that character, which 

Whatever quality of the spirit of a the life of those millions has brought 
people might be brought under con- into being. The works of art of a 

7 
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people becomB inte^al p^t of their 
existence, when moulded into being 
by their spirit. They are all that is 
durable of that existence. How are 
they unimportant if they survive to 
bind togedier, by venerating love, 
brotherhoods of men, who are’*separat- 
ed by the interspace of ages ? 

But if the genius and character of a 
people be thus highly derived, is there 
no corresponding importance to our¬ 
selves of our own participation in that 
character ? arid what are <he means 
we possess for augmenting its power 
over ourselves ? We know that the 
character and genius of a people are at 
all times their most- important inheri-. 
tance from their ancestors. Whatever 
energies, whatever virtues, whatever 
capacities and means of happiness we 
possess, are hut in part our own, in 
greater part they are received by us 
from those whose offspring we are. 
But of the importance of those ener¬ 
gies, virtues, capacities,, there is no 
question ; they are indeed our posses¬ 
sion of life, the natural powers that 
determine to us the good of existence. 
The obligation therefore which each 
mind owes to the society from which 
it is sprung, its connexion with that 
society, its derivation from it of ^ood, 
is ill kind and degree not appreciable. 
To the genius, the%:baragter of those 
successive generations to which we 
succeed, we owe ourselves. * It may 
be a question of some interest how far 
it may be in our power to heighten 
the beneficial influence which derives 
to us from those preceding us; rather 
what power there may b^ in ourselves 
to determine the degree df the benefit 
we w'ill receive. 

If our derivation of power, sensibi¬ 
lity, and virtue, be from others, it may 
seem evident that the derivation will 
be greatest the nearer we approach/in 
character of mind, to those from whom 
we inherit- The*quality we derive 
will be transfused in more vigour the 
more nearly our whole temper of 
mind, and all that influences it, our 
whole frame of life approaches to the 
temper and life of those from whose 
minds it issues to us. It is kndwn 
accordingly, that the most powerful 
derivation of character, from age to 
age, is among those nations, whose 
simple forms of life, and purity from 
foreign intcTcourse, maintain the near¬ 
est a continual uniformity of the state 
and disposition of the people. 

VOL. IW 


But the maintenance of such a con¬ 
tinued uniformity seema to be neither 
in our power, nor accordiftg to the 
course of nature. Bather there seems 
an adaptation for continual progres¬ 
sive change ; and it would apj>ca» that 
by such change only can the greatest 
good of mankind, or pf any nation be 
attained. It may be said that we hold 
our' welfare under a double law—sub¬ 
jected, in pprt, to those from whom 
we descend—in part free, and deriving 
the good our existence from our¬ 
selves. As far as we are subjected, 
the law of our life would bind us to 
continual unchanging uniformity. As 
for as we are free, having the mea¬ 
sure of good' in our own intelligence, 
it leaves UB open, and, indeed, conti¬ 
nually solicits us to change, inasmuch 
as the possible dr -imaginable goiid 
which lies before us uniiosscssed, is 
always great, as w'ell as that which we 
possess and enjoy. It must be tlie 
wisdom of life, it would appear, duly 
to combine our subjection and our in¬ 
dependence, the principle of stability 
and the principle of change. It is to 
be desired that the living generation 
should derive as much possible of 
good from those which have preceded, 
without being so far subjected to them 
as to lose the good which is open to it 
to acquire. But it ought not, in 
eagerness for acquisition of its own, to 
forego the good which may be inherit¬ 
ed. In what manner this difficult 
combination may be affected, is a dis¬ 
tinct question. But it is important 
towards affecting it, that the danger of 
deviation either way be distinctly un¬ 
derstood. • Among ourselves, the ten¬ 
dency of deviation seems to be towards 
too great relaxation of the subjection 
of our minds to the great generations 
from which wft spring ; and it appears, 
on that account, of more need to urge 
the consequences of that deviation. 

It seems of necessity, if we hold at 
all in our hands the courses of our 
own minds, the prospects of our own 
welfkre, that we should understand 
how much of our welfare, or of that 
character in which our welfare is de¬ 
termined, depends on our adherence to 
the spirit and life of our forefetlvers. 
To possess and to enjoy life as it arises 
.before us, is not all that is required of 
us. Wc must look refleclingly, not on 
ourselves merely, but on generations 
that have preceded us. We must 
know, from thoughtful examination, ' 

3B 
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what there is greats good^ .beatttifbl, 
that has descended to us in their line, 
and whidf it is in our power to possess 
or to forego; and once enlightened *to 
an intelligent love and veneration of 
that exceUence in an^ kind, which has 
been in such transmission tendered to 
our acceptance, it only remains for us, 
so &r as the moulding of oar minds is 
in our own hands, to frame them to 
that excellence we love end .admire. 
But that is the liess difteult^ ,»^becau8e 
love and admiration do of tili^Belves, 
by their own strong afifection,f|producB 
in the mind the.qtudities on they 
fix their impassioned ccmtetn^tioir. 

It would be interesting to coumder 
in what way the derivation of good 
from one generation to anotlftr, in 
the ordinary course of nature, is ef-^ 
fected. Indeed, without such a con¬ 
sideration, even much at kige, all the 
preceding Observations and suggestions 
of argument must be very in^erfectly 
intelligible. Yet it is itself an argu^ 
ment of fur too great extent to be 
merely involved in the discussion of 
other questions.' It would be curious 
and important in such an inquiry, if 
there were here room to enter upon it, 

. to observe in things of the greatest and 
tlie least magnitude the same deriva¬ 
tion ; to behold it in the great national 
virtues and powers by which a people 
subsists, and to trace it in its minuter 
currents, in the smaller pleasures of 
life, and the subtlest play of intelleci^ 
The question that has been bfqught 
forward, more or less, in all that has 
been said above^'^ of the influence 
upon a people of adherence in the pro¬ 
ductions of geniua in the arts, to the 
character of preceding times,"*—holds 
somewHat of a middle place of import¬ 
ance amongst such topics. ^ What be¬ 
longs to virtues of public action-^what' 
belongs to the virtues of domestic life, 
is far greater. These are the great 
substantial parts of eur inheritance, 
with the loss of which we forfeit our¬ 
selves. But connected with these, and 
participating even in their importance, 
IS the character which genius main¬ 
tains in the works it brings forth to 
adorn and delight a country. 

The human intellect, searching life, 
nature, an4 itself, and re-moulding 
what it hai seen into forms of its own, 
is not an unfettered intelligence, rang¬ 
ing jfirough absolute existf^^:^ and 
cr^pUng ideal form. It is the power 
being who in all parts of his na¬ 


ture is subjected to c^ditions of life, 
who, in his sensibilitieB, his know¬ 
ledge, his. productions, is under re¬ 
straint and limitation of his individual 
nature, and (si his place among man¬ 
kinds > What it requires for its most 
perfect energy, is, that its free and 
ideal intelligence and conception should 
be blended ha the highest d^ree with 
its individual qonstitation or character. 
He who, in consefousness of the powers 
that are discovered to him in his man¬ 
hood, sights and finregoes the sensibi¬ 
lities of his earlier lifo, rejects the best 
half of his power; and he who, in the 
pride of his own- age, believes himself 
xudepetdent of the ages to which he 
succeeds, shuts out from himself the 
highest influences under which it was 
givien to his mind to live. To each 
nation—-to ea^ individual, there is 
giten peculiar good. That is their fe¬ 
licity, SuA H bona nSrini., -To intel- 
lectud genius there is given its own 
discernment of the nature and quali- , 
• ties of things. 

He who belongs to a people of 
thoughtfbl moral spirit, will, by his 
place among them, possess peculiar 
mox^ ink^t He lives in a world 
which to many is unrevealed; and if 
his subtle and searching intellect—if 
his mighty and creative soul delight 
itself in such knowledge—in such im¬ 
agination, he derives a power to him¬ 
self out of the blood from which he 
springs, which hexonldhave found in 
no other ^here of thought. Is his 
work in vam? or does n^e exalt and 
prolong to his people that moral 
thoi^ht, which he has embodied in 
ihost beautiful and unperishing forms ? 
If the people of a country are endowed 
with peculiar sensibility to live beauti- 
fbl face of existence; if their exqui¬ 
site sense apprehends, with a delight 
known only to themselves, tile beauty 
with which shape and colour have in¬ 
vested all living and insensate things, 
and the harmonies that breathe in 
sound, shall genius, by intellectual 
pride, separate itself from the lot of its 
people, refuse the bounty of nature, 
and imagine to itself sources of power 
opened up to it in its own bosom 
alone ? It cannot shake off the nature 
in which it lives; it cannot hold its 
power in independence of the bounty 
that nourished it up. Not the sym¬ 
pathy alone of the people for wdiom it 
exists, requires of it the recognition 
and acceptance of their own common 
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being; but th^maintenance of its own 
power speaks the sante dictate. The 
sensibilities which were opened u|> in 
the life of its trhildhood, are those of 
the whole nation. The numberless, 
unfathomable springs of delight which 
well up through its whole natun^, mid 
from which are the impulses of« living 
energy that feedand animate Us power, 
were all unlocked by the toutm^ of 
delight which struck in earliest years 
on those native sensibilities. Let him 
dread lest ^ose springs subside into 
their own ^ent depth^ if the j^wer 
be withdrawn which first soBcited 
them to play. In those sensibilities 
he has possessed his power. Can he 
tell what that power may become with¬ 
out them? Let the Italian painter 
dare to trtist to his magic pencil, Pot 
his fame alone, but hismwer over the 
minds of his p^ple. Has he himself 
a moral will, or intellectual aspiration? 
To these his art shall find a way. 
From nature he shall acquire her own 
solemn spells; from the of eardi 
and sky, from the wondrous universe, 
he shall take those a^ets of 
those mighty scenes, by whk& me 
spirit of nature holds dominion over 
the hupian soul. He shall not'use a 
skill of vain delight; but, true to 
highest purposes, ne shall seize, by 
mysterious powers, the imaginations of 
men, and through their ima^haUon 
shall bind their hearts. Unknown to 
themselves, covering his moral end, in 
the beauty of his genius, he ^aU woo 
thent»by delight from the Ipwer^bent 
of their fl'ailer nature, and dtpiy |hem 
over to rejoice and to.dwell in higher 
sensibilities, and in more . sok^n 
thought. As nature herself gipes no 
tongue to her most dread adittimifions, 
as her sweet persuasive infla(»^pes &11 
silently on the heart; so genius,'in fhe 
hour of its dominion, no to 
declare the end for whidi it works. 

It fulfils its own spirit^ and trusts the 
consequences to the might of that na^ 
ture, for, and with which it humbly 
uses its own frail instrumeute and 
feeble skill. It is scarcely to be doubt¬ 
ed, that genius thus working will rtot 
only find itself richest in its own power, 
but will most powerfully infUse its 
own virtue into other hearts. It is 
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hard to tell in words how intcUectcan 
carry over its severe energy into the 
forma and colours of the pencil; yet 
those who have looked with under¬ 
standing eyes on the shapes which 
from Michael Angelo's stern 
and giant thought, on the dim and se¬ 
rious hues which shadow out the 
^mrkings of Pousin’e studious mind, 
they know well that intellect will 
bring out upon the^ materials its own 
impress, that it can find in them fit 
matter fw its own labours, and require 
of others minds energy, toil, and ex¬ 
altation of thought kkidred to its own, 
rejecting ftom the oircle of its sympa¬ 
thy id] those who approach unprepared 
to the contemplation of its works. 
Who would wish an Indian philoso¬ 
pher, if the iron age of India can yet 
teem with the sacred birth, to found 
his speculations of wisdom on thealmost 
materiel logic of Hartley or Locke ? or 
whb would counsel her poets to arrest 
the sympathy of their countrymen 

S 'spreading before them in vivid pic- 
!*e, the biiuuing strife; and ahgry tu- 
.m^t of (Ordinary mortal life ? This 
may be pl^sophy to our intelligence, 
and poetry' to our‘^imagination. But 
India hfts hid her spirit of thought in 
invi^ble wtwlds, ‘and held her power 
in die ^ititual being of man. There 
is the strength she still ofiers to her 
sqns: the powers with which she"^ 
.bloods or&t the continual arisings of 
thi^r li&. Wo to the degenerate son 
yffko shoidd sever himself Burn her 
anqtent might I She has darkened 
iatod fed heavy oppression upon 
grfenidglife. But if ever her teacher 
of.bmth shall arise, let him speak to 
her in the tpight of her own spirit—in 
the voice of her own tongue. If the 
aveng^ of prostrate life should ever 
lift up het nead into Bberty, let him 
remember ^ ages ci the post, and 
give her strength which her nature can 
embzhce, and powers in which her 
spirit can walk. Alas! our civiliza- 
tiem, our knowledge, wars with her • 
spirit; and subjugated as her strength 
is by our arms, her ancient mind will 
perhaps, be yet more prostrate under 
the ascendancy of our conquering intel¬ 
lect. 
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2MMA.—*A TALE. 

• 

Hushed were the tones of mirthful revelry, 

Stayed were the music and the dance, as fell 
On Croydon's Gothic towers and battlements. 

The shades of dreary midnight. In the hall 
The liearth's brands were decaying; but a flame 
I^ambently lighted up the vaulted coOf, 

And circling walls, where antlers branching wide. 
And forehe^ skins of elk and deer were seen. 

And fox's brush; the trophies of the chase; 

And warriors cloaks depending, and the gleam 
Of burnished armou#.— 

In her chamber, one 

vSlcfcpless alone xemained, where all was still; 
Bcchning on a couch, and dreaming o’er 
The thoughts^the happy scenes of other years ; 
And, with a sweet, seraphic countenance. 

Shining in beauty and in solitude. 

Like morning's roiy star, when from the sky 
Her sisters have in silence disappeared. 

Sorrowful Emma 1 were not thine of yore 
Thoughts of unrest, and mournful countenance ! 
But sparkling eyes, that matched unclouded heaven 
In ^eir deep azure; and carnationed*checks. 
Bound whicli tlie snow-drops like a htilo spread ; 
And an elastic Ibotstep, like the nymph 
Health, when in very wantonness of play, 

She brushes from the green the dews of morn. 

And why, wrapt up in cloak of eider-down. 
Chilling thy beauty in the midnight air. 

Breathing, in solitude, the deep-dbrawn sigh, 

Con'st thou, unheafd of all, the lovc-borh tale, 

The talc of hapless lovers, soft and sad; 

And why, when all is still, and balmy sleep 
Should seal the weary eyelids, dost thou sit 
MournMly beside the lattice, a^d attend 
To the hollow ratirmurs of the dislaftt«ea, 

Which fltfully, Upon the passing gale- 
Break in, and die away ?——*• 

Tiie winter’s br|Eith 

Destroys the bloomy flowers—the ocean tide 
Is governed by the tpoon ; and, for thy ^iof, 
Almough unmarked by all, the^e is*a cause ! 

And she hath laid her down, and silently, 

As Betrospcction wandered through tb|h>ast, 

Have her chaste eyelids closed; and, in her dream, 
Lo ! forests darken round with gloomy boughs. 
And wolves are heard to howl; around her path 
The forky lightnings flash; and deeply loud. 

The thunders roll amid the blackening skies.— 
Anon her steps have gained a precipice 
Above the roaring sea, where, waste and wild. 

The foamy billows chafe among the rocks— 

The rocks whose sable heads, at intervals. 

Are seen and disappear. • Awfully dark 
Night's shadows brood around; but, in the flash 
Of the blug arrowy lightnings, far away 
A vessel is descried upon the* deep ; 
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While moaning sounds are heard, and dismal shrieks 
O’er the tempestuous billows breaking loud ; 

Until its stormy fury vented forth. 

And the winds hushed to silezice and to rest. 

And the bright stars appearing, and the clouds 
Breaking away, like armies from the field * 

When battle’s clangor ceases,—she beholds. 

Pallid beneath a cliif, the form of him. 

Her chosen hero, bleached by wave and wind, 

U nconscious of theseamew with u shriek 
Hovering arouird—the victim of the storm t 

Anon the yision changes ; armies throng 
The arid fields of Palestine afar. 

And, glittering in the setting sun, she sees 
The Moorish crescent over Salem’s walls, 

Tlie Infidel victorious, and the hosts 
Of baffled Christendom 'dispersed: she secs 
Disasters and defeat the lot of those. 

Who, ’neath Godfredo-s banner, daring, left 
On perilous enterprise their native-shore*— 

The battle's voice hath ceased; the trumpet's note 
Hath died upon the west-wind ; bird and beast. 
From mountain cliff on high, and woody dell. 

Lured by the scent of blood, have come to gorge 
On the unburied dead. Rider and horse. 

The lofty an4 the low, commingled, lie 
Uiibreatning, and the balmy evening gale 
Fitfully lifts the feathers on the crest 
Of one, who slumbers with his vizor up ! 

Starting she wakes; and, o'er the eastern hill, 

Lo ! beautiful the radiant morn appears. 

And, thro’ the lattice, steadily streams iu 
The flood of crimson light; while, sitting there 
Upon the outward ivy wreath, in joy 
Happy the robin sings ; his lucid tones 
Of harmony delight her listening ear. 

Dispel the gathered sadness of her heart. 

And, tell her that her fears are bui a dream. 

« 

But hark ! why sounded is the warder's horn ?— 
Doth danger threaten, or do foes approach?— 

The guard are at their station ; and, she hears 
The ring of brazen arms, as anxious there « 

The soldiers, girding on their swords, draw up ; 
TheJbugie's sound of peacq^s fsuntly heard. 
Mournfully pleasing, in a dying strain. 

Melodious—melancholy—far away ! 

A*n answer^ returned ; heavily down 
Sinks the huge drawbridge and the iron tramp 
Of steeds is heard fast-crossing. Joy to her, ‘ 

To long forsaken Emma, joy to her !— 

Obscured by tempests dark, and brooding storms, 

' The sun may*wander through the sky unseen 
The livelong day ; until, above the tops 
Of the steep western mountains, forth he glows. 
Glorious, the centre of a crimson flood. 

In brightness unapproachable : so oft 
The span of human life is measured out: 

Sorrow and care, companions of our steps. 

Hover around us, blotting out the hopes 
Wc long had cherished ; banishing the bliss 
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We oft have tasted, till our path is dark; 

Tlumlo! amid the gloom of hope deferred. 

Breaks in a blessed light, a living day, 

Like that of polar regions, glowing bright. 

Unclouded, and unconscious of an end.— 

A group or happy faces throng the hail. 

And scarce haw Emma enter^, like a flower 
Blushing, and beautiful, with downcast eyes. 

And palpitatix^ bosmn, ere her kn%ht, 

Young Ethelrid, iVom holy wars returned 
With laurels on his crest to part no more. 

Kneels faitSfhl at her feet in ecstasy. 

And lifts her snOwy Angers to his Ups, 



TH£ VISION. 
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I CALL upoh thee in Aie night. 

When none alive are near; * 

1 dream about tliee with delight, 

And then diou dost appear 
Fair, as the day-star o*er the hill. 

When skies are blue, and all is still. 

Thou stand'st before me silently, ^ 

The spectre of the past t* 

The trembUng azure of thine eye, 

Without a cloud overcast; 

Calm as the pure and silent deep, 

When winds are hush'd and waves asleip. 

Thnikgazcst on me !•—but thy look 
Of angel tenderness. 

So pierces, that 1 less can brook 
Than if it spoke distress, 

Or came in anguish here to me 
To tell of evil boding thee ! 

Around thee robes of snowy white, 

With virgin taste are thrown ; 

And, at thy breast, a lily bright. 

In beauty scarcely blown 
Calmly thou aozest—like the moon 
Upon the leafy woods of June. 


The auburn hair is bndded soft 
Above thy snowy brow 
Why dost thou gaze on me so oft I 
I cannot follow now ! 

It would be crime, a double death 
To follow (>y forbidden path. 

But let me press that hand agtin, 

I oft have paewed in love. 

When sauntering thro’ the grassy plain. 

Or summer's evening grove; 

Or pausing, as we marked afar. 

The twinmlhg of the evening star. 

It is a dream, and thou art gpne; 

The midnight breezes bi^ ; 

And downcast—sortowAd-^ona-* 

With sinking heart, I lie 
To muse on days, when thou to me 
Wert more than oil on earth can be I 

Oh 1 lonely is the lot of him. 

Whose path is on the earth, 

'And when his thoi^hts are dark and dim, 
Hears only vacant mirth; 

A swallow left, when all his kind 
Have crossed the seas, and winged the wind. 

n. 


REFLECTIOKS ON^A BHUUAL «CENZ. 

I HAVE an old retnembranc^there are hours, 
When clouds, that mantle o’er, with folds opaque^ 
The calm, clear mirror of the soul, diapeEm 
Like icebergs Arom the pole; and leave belund 
The pristine feelings of our youth unchanged. 

Our boyish visions and romantic dreams. 

Like landscapes pictured in a guiet lake. 

I have an old remembrance—many a year 
Hath come, and passed away ; ana many a smile 
Been chased; and many a dimorous wo appeased; 
And many a chance and change'come o’er my lot, 
Since then—but, firom the Shadows of the past. 

It streams like sunbeams o’er an eastern hul. 

And all its feeling*! thrill along my soul! 

Chill is the air ; the spirit of the frost 
Reigns, with his try sceptre; vale and Aeld 
Are ^prinklfd oVr with snowy ofTerings ; 
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And from each leafless bough—what time the wind 
Low-toned sighs pastr-^-a thousand glimmering shreds 
Descending, tinkle on the ground beneath. 

Chained ore the sluggish waters to the shore; 

And icicles, from overhanging shrubs. 

Gleam in the sunshine wiUi a sparry, light : 

Far o'er the surface conies the shadowy depth 
Of the steep mountain-banks; and from the ledge. 

Over whose downward rocks the river falls, 

Comes back the chasteited murmur with a tone. 

Whose memory cot^ures up departed years.— 

How pale is now the sunshine, pale 0 a$d soft. 

And tender as the faint smiles of a child; 

Not on the far blue con^ve of the sky 
Gleams forth one fleecy cloudlet, from the depth 
Above me, to the hoary mountain tops. 

Far distant, that engird the horizon in.. 

Enough.—Between these banks precipitous. 

When scliool hours were departed, oft—how oft, 

Along the crackling ice, with glittering heel, 

All eager have I glided; breathing out 
The smoky breath in the clear ftosty air; 

When round me all was yciotion; and the ice 
With many a windinjg semie^ue was traced, 
wnbiteniug around, a labyrinthine clue. 

Too soon gloomed twilight's fiSteble ray around. 

Too soon the sun departed, while serene, 

Aliove the hills, pee^d ft>rth the evening star. 

How many a loveS companion revelled here— 

Alive iu every fibre to the smile. 

And thrilling tQp<ch. of plea^re; bmsterous 
And noisp in th4j||«|^ro,—^like ocean 'waves, 

When winds are plpn^ loud,—but innocent,. 

And all unpractised in the guileful world. « 

My soul recoils—:! dare not number tliem— 

Oh ! fast, and fearfully hath, the spoiler death 
Thinned their young ran|j;s;—this, sidkened at his home ; 
And this, iu far ^ l^ds ; t^is, like the beam 
Of daylight on tjie western hemisphere. 

Died with te slow, invisible decay ! 

.-a • ' * » . « m 

Many yet survive; 

Yea, many, hut all changed : wjth blackening wing. 

The demon of the world seared their hearts 
With sorrow, and with sufi^ings, and with guilt; 

And what they were, can be but faintly traced 
In what we flM theih.now; a grievous change^ 

Hath shadowed the^li; nor more resemblance they 
Bear to themselves of yore, than doth the year, 

Wrapt in the gloripUs garment of the spring. 

To bleak^Novcmber on her hill of storms! 

How pierbing is the air > far distant.things, 

Girt by a pure translucent atmosphere, 

Seem near: with hoary scalps, the mountains high 
Stretch their gigantic pyramids: to heaven; 

So, to the Roman bard\ domestic eye. 

In golden ages past, Sofacte stood. 

White with its diadem of snow. 'Tis wc, 

Who change, alas ! not nature ; and where I, 

Now moralizing, stray, shall others stray 
To moralize, when I shall be ho more! 

A 
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If the reader has any thing better to 
do than be idle we autise hin^to skip 
over our dramatic notice this month ; 
for the theatres have been more than 
usually dull lately; and all we pre¬ 
tend to do at the best is to ledect a 
little of their light when tliey^ put 
forth any. The race of these rival 
theatres has becn^ this season^ against 
the public as well as against each 
other: And from certain sYraptome— 
particularly that of both of them puf- 
Jing very xpu-ch—we may now bfe pret¬ 
ty sure that they have nearly run 
tliemselves^to a stand still. The most 
fnendly counsel we can offer these 
unweildy rivals—who would be high¬ 
flyers, contrary to the will of “ fate 
and metaphysical aid'—is that they 
at once relinquish their opposition 
stages, and set up a comfortable and 
convenient patent safety coach. If 
these latter do not cut so dashing an ap¬ 
pearance, they carry the passengers 
much more commodiously—ar^in not 
near so great danger of being upset— 
and, above all, they fill much better. > 
. The only novelty of any importance 
since our last afticlc, has been a tra¬ 
gedy at Covent Garden, calle<l Afar^ 
Hituart; a translation from a very ce**- 
lebrated tragedy of Schiller s, of 
same name. A translator, now-a-days, 
seems to think that if he understands 
the lan^ages out of which and into 
which he translates, nothing more 
can reasonably be required of him: 
So he takes up a poem—changes the 
words of it from' one language into 
tlieir corresponding words in another 
—and thinks that all is done. As if 
poetry were a business of moods and 
tenses! If, after this, what was inspi¬ 
ration in one language, becomes insi¬ 
pidity in the other, lie has no notion 
that die fault lies in him. But the 
truth is, he has ^'rendered unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar's," and 
let all the rest escajie.- It would be 
consider^ as a ludicrous blunder if.' 
one ^^uainlcd with the mathetna- 
. ti^ should attempt to translate Eu- 
clEf s Elements, from the language in- 
which they are written, into another. 

^ It is nothing less for one who is not 
'W'a pcet to atttmpt to lianslate poetry. 
The essential qualiiics of 


which makes it poetry—will inevita¬ 
bly evai^orate, and leave nothing be¬ 
hind but a jargon of words, or a cujmt 
mortiium. of detail. 

We are not acquainted with Mary 
Stuart in the original German; hut 
are certain that it never could have 
acquired the re^tation which it pos¬ 
sesses, if it had been any thing like 
the doleftxl and dreary exhibition we 
have just witnessed. It was a total 
failure. Instead of being poetry il¬ 
lustrating history, or history suggest¬ 
ing poetry, it was neither poetry nor 
history. Take one example: Mary 
and Elizabeth, who never met at all, 
are set to fight a pitched battle of 
•words together, on the green opposite 
Fotheringay Castle, in a twenty-four 
foot png k^t by the courtiers and at- 
fondarfts of each. As the play has 
been withdrawn for th^ present, to 
, undergo alterations, we shall reserve 
any further remarks we may have to- 
make on it till it is brought forward 
again. In the mean time we would 
by no ‘means be understood to Stay 
that the play is entirely without me¬ 
rit. 

There are, in particular, two very ' 
interesting scenes ;—the one in which 
Elizabet^i hears the various opinions 
of her council on the proposed death 
of Mary,—and tliat in which she 
rigns the death-warrant. But these 
were rendered prominent chiefly by 
the admirable pcrfonnancc of Mrs* 
Bunn; who conceived the cliurucler 
in a very fine historical manner. Ilei- 
acting was altogetlK’r too elaborate; 
but there was the true tragic i^pirit 
and,tone about it. We ha])])tnal to 
see Ahis lady the fiist time she ever 
appeiycd on the stage; and wc shall 
not easily forget the ettbet her j>erson 
and voice produced upon us. 'I'hcy 
realized our very ideal of a heroine of 
romance; and sent us back at once— 
(a long journey !)—to the tl-ys of 
chivalry. We could fancy her stately 
steps ascending to her ]jl:icc in tin; 
lists, to the sound of tnimpits and 
the shouts of admiring inuititadcs.— 
M''e could picture her, bending from 
her state, to place the rewaril of va¬ 
lour round the neck of an anned 
knight kneeling at Inr feet; or lend- 
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ing liitn her fair hand to kiss, as a still her own fancies, for tlie noisy applauses 
higher honour. Her voice, toof It of a public tlicatre—and (worst of all!) 
was not a voice, but an echo. There imaginary love-vows, for real newspa- 
was a passionate and mysterious mu- per criticisms. She knows best whetner 
sic about it that we have never heard the change is for the better.—Now 
before or since. It sounded at a dw- that Miss O'Neil—(it goes almost as 
tance ; and like an enchanter's spell, much to our heart to cfill her the late 
called up an antujue bower, with a Miss O'Neil as if she had died)—Now 
bright lady sitting in it, sighing oyer that has left the stage, the pros- 
the strings of* her own lute, • “ to the pects of Mrs Bunn are entirely altcr- 
very tune of love." The gentle reader, ed. She is now, without exception, 

. if he has ever in his boyhood set fire tlie best tragic actress we have : And 
at once to his im^nutioti and the if she takesf'pains to improve the powers 
bed-curtains in reading himself to she possesses—if she cultivates a more 
sleep over a romance—dreaming of it strict intimacy with nature, and con- 
all night—and waken at day-break to fides more impllcitTy in her suggestions 
continue it—will not laugh at our and impulses—she will not disgrace 
folly; or if he does, it will be good- her station. 

natiiredly. As for those who have After thii it is painfhl to speak of 
never, once in their lives, melted a- thO performance of Miss Macaulcy in 
way their senses to the “ thin air" Mary Queen of Scots; and we should 
of fancy in this manner,—we have liave been loath to do so, but that she 
nothing to say to them ; for we should is not at all loath to speak of herself, 
never come to an understanding with This is the lady who accused Mr Kean 
each other : And * they would pky us of attempting to keep her from public 
perhaps not less sincerely than we notice. The attempt and not the 
should pity them. The vision that deed confounds us!" Aliss Macauley's 
we spe.ak of haunted us for five long performance was, like the, rest of the 
years of boyhood- It flew before us piece, a translalion of Mary Queen of 
as we pursued it, and it still flies be- Scots—^though still quite '' german to 
fore us now youth is ovel*, and we the matter." She w^as not Queen 
pursue it still, and ever shall, and Mary, but Queen Mary's larnenta- 
cverinvain: For it is—^nothing. It tion." We. might almost say that 
has no real existence and never had. Mary’s whole character—certainly all 

“ The mind has made it, as it peoples hea- the effects it ever produced—resulted 
ven, *from her personal beauty. In this 

Even with its own desiring fantasy.'* respect she was, without exception. 

The lady who has recalled these dhe most romantic personage in our 
visions to us, has changed since we history. FortunateTy we are spared 
first saw her, more than we ever re- pain of saying how little Miss 
member any one to have changed in Macauley was qualified to represent 
80 short a time. It is by a kind of fhis particular for we find 

second-hand associittion tnat she has *he portrait ready done to our hands. 

recalled these images now.' What she ‘ “—^Fierce, wan, 

is reminds us of what she was; as tyrannizuig was the lady’s look,’* * 
that reminded us of what she might It would be anything but friendly 
have been. We do mot say whether ^ to this lady to conceal from her that 
the change is for the better or worse, she-never can succeed on the London 
Certain it is, however, that she is now stage- As she has obtruded herself on 
a much better actress than she was,, public notice, she will not be angry 
and therefore not anything like a he- with us for saying what we have. _In- 
roine of romance. She is now a seek- deed we hope she will have discrimi- 
er after tangible applause and profit; * nation enough to attribute our appa« 
and she will gain them:—but in ex- rent want of gallantry to the real 
change she must be content to forego cess of it. For, as we could say nothing 
those rapt imaginations that we can pleasant about ber,^we should probably 
conceive her to have enjoyed when she nave followed our usual practice of 
was on\y la bella forndrina. She has being quite silent,—-but that we do owe 
exchanged moon4ight meditations,*for her a little grudge, for stepping into the 
morning rehearsals—^solitary echoes of frame where we had hitherto kept the 

• Reates’ Endymion. 
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picture of Mary rQueen of Scots, and donate Klgrim; and the other two are 
landing right before it—and all that not written by Shakspeare at all. The 
we can do, she will not go awfty, one beginning “ Come live with me. 
We do not know that any other part &c." is part of Kit Marlow’s Milk 
of this tragedy requites notice, unless Maid’s Song; and the other—As it 
it be Mr C. Kemble in the ^lant— fell upon a day, &c.”—is part of a 
we will not call him^ the unl^unate delightful little lyric by an obscure 
Mortimer; who perches poetofEliaabeth’s time, named Richard 

Vouring to rescue Mary IVotb* 1^ ene^ Barnfield. We whisper these things 
mies. It was a d^llghtfbl a|j®lch— ,in the manager's ears—for every body 
breathing the buoyant spirit W youth efae kqows Aem. These same persons, 
and chivalry combined. This gtentle-, too, have tried to make improvementa 
man's noble person and ait ^e the in the language in which Shakspearo 
only things left on the stage that ate has thought proper to dress his poetry; 
worth looking at in this way,, except which hf as if a country clown, with 
Miss FoOte—and h«t beauty has evi- his hard, homy, plough-holding fin- 
denUy made so much impression upon gers, should attempt to improve the 
herself, that other people fed nearly arrangements of a woman of fashion’s 
al^lved from its power. « toilet. 

- The C<medy of Errors* We had nearly forgotten to mention, 

ShakS^eake's Comedy of Errors that the music which is introduced 
has been revived at fhis theatre, Fot into this comedy has these remarkable 
What reason, it is difficult tO'divine,— circumstances about it—that it is part^ 
tmless it ’be that the managers think ly ordinal by Mr Bishop, and partly 
this the most valuable of those of -selectod by Mr Bishop; and yet it is 
Shakspeare’s works which are laid on all selected, and all by Mr Bishop, 
the shelf—which is not unlikely,—for The expknation of the riddle is thia-^ 
it is withotft exception the hast va- that that which is not original is se- 
hiable.—The revival, however, haS * lected by Mr Bish^, and that which 
been quite successful, on account of is original and by Mr Bishop, is 
some very pretty music being intro- lected by Mr Bishop also.—But it ia 
duced into it, set to some of Shak- very pretty and appropiate never-* 


some 

apeare’s songs and some other verses, 
and sung in a spirit of the mostdelight- 
ful and friendly rivalry by Miss Ste¬ 
phens and Miss M. Tree. Mitt Tred 
|S really an exquisite singer. Sh«i 
proves upon us every time we h^af* 


iheless. 

Mr Macready. 

Since oUr last notice, Mr Macready 
has gained a sudden and unexpected 
increase of popularity, bv his perfor¬ 
mance Of fUchard III, and Coriolanus. 
cr; and is olily second to 'Miss At the close of both these tragedies, it is 

phens. These two ladies sang Tefl’ the fashion to hail him with shouts of 
me whete is fancy bred ?" in a most applause, waving of hats, &c., and calls 

for, him to Come forward and give out 
the play, after he is “ dead in law.”-i- 
We nave been prevented from seeing 
any more than the lost set of his 
Richard III.—fbr it has not been acted 
speare 8 •* Sonnets” to the stage. If for several weeks. The moat striking 
tnose poe^ Wait till these gentlemen part of this is the manner in whieh. 


c 


delicious style, flowing with milk 
and honey.” 

The manager^ are very clamorous 
about th’l success df this their experi¬ 
ment of introducing examples of Siiak- 

- tc 42*^ aI. ^ _JL.>__ 


discover tttejv beauties, and marry 
them to BitWid, th^ Will live add die 
in single bleu^ness.” Id truth they 
are innocent of knowing anjr thing 


after having received his death-blow, 
he retires to the side-scene, and then, 
with a super-human energy, lifts him¬ 
self to more than his natural height. 


dboUt such triflidg matters. They 'and comes pouring down upon his ad- 
think that because 4 Bohtiet is a short, versary till he reaches him, and then 
poem a short poem Is a sonnets We falls at his feet like a spent thunder- 
assure them that this is not the case j bolt.—This is extremely fine.—If this 
and moreover add, for their edification, performance should be repeated, we 


that not a line of any thing they have 
introduced into the Comedy of Erron 
is to be found in Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 
Two of the four examples which the} 
refer to the sonnets are from the Pas- 


shajl make a point-of recurring to it— 
fbr the little we did sec of it, raised 
our expectations of the rest very high. 

Mr Macready’s Coriolanus, if it has 
not raised our general opinion of his 
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talents, has not lowered it. There 
were two very fine things in it;—his 
reply to the tribunes of the people 
when they decree his banishment.-*- 
I banish you /" and his quarrel 
with AuBdius in the last scene, where 
}ie reiterates the word boy !” We 
have seldom witnessed any thing more 
nobly dignified than his manner of 
giving the hrst of these speech^; an^ 
the last was highly energetic,^ pow^- 
ful, and natural; but it must be ad<^ 
mitted that they bojth want^ the 
merit of originality.—^Tbis first was a 
Jkcrsimile Of Mr Kemble^s voice and 
manner in th^ same pan. So much 
GO, indeed, that the Resemblance 
actually startled us. The latt^ part 
of the last scen& Wfis perform^ exact¬ 
ly in the manner of Mr Kean. We 
do not say in the manner that will 
rforni it,-rfor he is an actor that 
ffles all anticipatibn.—In saying 
that -we have not s^h any thing in 
the late performances of Mr Macready 
which has raised our opinion of bis 
talents, nothing can be farther from our 
intention .than to detract fi’om the 
reputation which he now eqjoys and 
deserves. The only point in which we 
differ from the public on the subject 
is, that we think the popularitiy which 
he enjoys now, he deserved to enjoy 
before. Undoubtedly he is the second 
actor on the EnglMi stage, but it is 
equally certain that he is at a very 
great distance from the first: as far os 
talents are fVom ^nius. 

The Pantomimes* ■ 

The Covent Garden Pahtoipinie, 
this year is better than usual^ because 
it is less extravagant and unnatural: 
For nature should be respected to a 
certain clc^ee, even in that least na¬ 
tural of dl things—a Harlequinade. 
This story consists of a selection from 
the adventures of Don. Quixote, and 
Sancha Panza; and it is a happy 
thought to make Harlequin's wand 
take the place of the knight's heated 
imagination, and bring about in reality 
those changes which he only faiidtEMi. 
Thus the windmill is changiM into a 
giant—the flock of sheep into a com¬ 
pany of soldiers, &c. In the island 
of Baratraria, too, Sancha'fi dinner is 


not carried away by those who bring 
it in, but disappears by the aid of 
Harlequin's magic.—The scenery of 
this Pantomime is extremely beautiful, 
and consists chiefiy of natural views 
of the country in which the scene 
is laid. • 

The Pantomime at Dniry-Lane i* 
iOithfibreiit. It commences with the 
nmcry story of Jack the Giant Kil- 

—^but it soon deserts that, and runs 
into the usual Sh^ple^i'ace, The 
tfp^eiry, too. is equally common-place; 

the droflery (such as it is) consists 
of practical puns, which one half of 
the audience cannot relish, and the 
other half (for whom chiefly the Pan¬ 
tomime M produced) cannot under¬ 
stand.—It is really a little too bad, 
that those enormous houses, which 
are fitted only for the rcpresetitation of 
Spectacle, should give us so few tole¬ 
rable examples even of that. 

Mis^ a Neil. 

And so we are never.again to see 
Miss O'Neil! never again to watch her 
eyes, those fountains of sweet 
tears,” till we forget ourselves and all 
the world! Never again to listen to 
her voice, till we become enamoured 
of “ dainty sweet melancholy!” Never 
^ain to—But we are getting fool- 
idi, and, indeed, impertinent—for this 
lady is no longer a subject for public 
notice.—We now take leave of her for 
ever—convinced that the stage will 
never see her like again, as it never did 
before. The very qualities which 
xnade^er what she was, would, in the 
natural course of things, have kept 
her from publicity. It is difficult to 
conceive what train of circumstances 
could have made an actress or such a 
woman; And we cannot help feeling 
a secret compensation for the loss of 
her, in the reflection, that she has 
only now crowned and completed the 
conceptions we had always formed of 
her nature, by thus willingly resigning 
the enthusiastic idolatry of a whole 
people, for the quiet comforts of home, 
and the company of her own happy 
thoughts. Sh^ will now fulfil her 
true destiny—for she was made to be 
a Desdemona pr an Imogen, but not 
to act them. 




f^etterfrom ih^ Etirkk Shepherd, 
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LETTER FROM THE JSTTRICR SHEPHERD. 

• Glen^Wastlej January 1st, 1S2(1. 

BEAR CHRISTOPHER, 

A THOUSAND merry uew*year$ to you and all your dear Divan—I mean, what 
of them remains ih Auld Reekie; for here are three of us—three of your best 
' Contributors, that have been curling,skatings shooting larks, and drinking 
Iiet-pints together for a w^k—pft^ thinking of you as. a friend, but never 
dreaming of obeying your ebbmands a|an Editor. Tickkr and I walked over 
the hills fl-om Altrivee^ht^ysago, and found the Laird in excellent preserva* 
tion—^indeed, looking rather larger than life, o^ng to the quantity of trappings 
and happings he sports daring this terrible frost The glass was down at nine 
as I was going to bed, Rut in spite of all that, we contrive to spend 
our time very merrily with our worthy old hndlord: nay, 1 do not think I 
ever saw this place looking more beautiful—no not even the leafy month 
of June." When one looks down in the morning from the Queen s Tower, you 
cannot picture to yourself a more lovely phenomenon than the tops of the 
trees. They are all spread fiver with a coating of frost-work—every little twig 
is feathered as delicately as if it had cost a fairy milliner a night's hard work 
to adorn it. The tall black truhks rise like ebon pillars, amidst and beneath 
glorious canopies of alabaster; and the water being hard bound, and the mill 
silent, no sound is heard all around, except the eternal cawing of the rooks, 
from those innumerable nests on which my window looks down. The minister 
is well, and desires his compliments. He is in raptures with the Radical's 
Saturday Night, wdiich Tickler read aloud one night in his loftiest tone of 
pathos \ and says, it is a shame, if a certain queer fellow does liftt ere long, 
give the world the finest treat they have had for some time, by publishing his 
long promised poem of the Manse. 

I’lie Laird has become very lazy of late, and says, Don Juan has put him 
quite out of conceit with the Mad Banker, which, I now fear, he will never 
conclude. Don Juan and Anastasius may be abused by those that like, but Wastle 
thinks them two works likely to produce greater effects on. the public mind than 
almost any things that our time has put forth. There is no question, he says^ 
that the author bf the Novel has borrowed a great deal of his matter, and 
his manner both, Irom Faublas; but as I am not very powerful.in the 
French department, I cannot judge of the,propriety of the apophthegm.. 
Surely Anastasius ought to have been split into two br three tales—a single 
volume of it is more than the whole of the Brownie of Bodsbcck. The want of 
continued interest will probably prevent the work from being so great a fa¬ 
vourite among the ladies; but surely individual parts of it will always live 
among the most exquisite ornaments of English literature. The description 
of his brothers and sisters at the beginnLng--the picture of Constantinople— 
the visit to the grave of Helena—the whole of the Egyptian part, above all the 
flight of Hussan, and the. Bridal Scene—and the close of the third volume 
which is written in the truest spirit of Romance—tliese are tilings which do 
honour to the genius of Byron, if Byron wrote them, or Mr Hope, if Air Hope 
wrote them, and that is saying enough. As for the Jackall, I feel satisfied 
he never wrote one line—not even the worst one in the whole book. 

I had a letter from Dr Scott this morning, full of all his characteristic kind 
of fun. It is dated from the guard room of tlie Glasgow Yeomanry Hussars, 
in which corps the Dentist is cutting a conspicuous figure, and fur whom lit' 
has written a noble war song, which he is to send you next month. Their 
dress uniforrr;, he ssvs, is red breefehes and yellow boots—and lie is getting 
his mustachios to grow; but I think the worthy doctor is more likely to serve 
the good cause, by writing a few more of his loyal songs, than by disguising 
his portly outward man in this remi'kkble manner. As for us in Ettrick, wc 
are to have a new regiment of Yeorhanry Sharpsliooters—and I am to be a 
corporal. I never saw a finer set offellows than the most of them—but J re¬ 
member how you admired our horse Yeomanry—and wx* are of tlic "siuue 
breed. 
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1820*3 Fragment of the Mad Banker, 

In case you should be in want of a few of Wastle’s verses, I.send you a frag¬ 
ment of one of his cantos, which I found in his drawer this morning, but the 
beginning of it is a-wanting, having been torn off I heard him read it all 
over, but I remember nothing of the exordium, except that it was awfully se¬ 
vere upon poor Mr Terrot. That young lad is very rash, and knows nothing 
whatever of what ho is meddling with, but you.should spare luin for tins time. 
There was also a dedication to Tickler, which went on tlius: 

Oh, Timothy I we true old BacJjelors 
Should dedicate our strains to one another : 

What though our doings all tho world aBliors, 

Especially the womankind—my brother. 

While this bright flame up one's own chimney roars. 

Why should we all our satisfaction smother— 

Nor shew what mints of unpartaken pride 
Grace lone Glenwastle and serene Southside ? •*- 

I hear with much regret this rife report, 

Thaf Hogg's about to be a married man— 

1 fear the change will spoil a world of sport, * 

Half-banishing the Bard from our divan," 

T cannot recollect the rest of it, but as usual, I was treated with slender cere-' 
inony. He has been, as I have hinted, abusing poor Common-place Terrot," 
as he calls him,—and then off he goes with this beginning of the fragmeirt™ 
Some verses, you wijl observe, are quite illegible iii this sad scra>vl of the old 
man. 


XII. 

Oh’ for some‘Sd/wW/,' that trumpet note to blovr 
riuil stirs the bUnxl, if any blood there fc'j— 
Asi'i'julmg i leurly with that silver How 
Melmbously, niagoificcnt^y free; 

Knullin:; the air al ivo, and eartli below, 

Wuli «m(‘ resistless ll.imi; of hurinouy; 

Uifjh alJo\e peahry choir anti t'dlioin^ ring 
Akccuding, like tlie inaiulatc ot a king. 

X!ir. 

Oh! for .softie trumpet of triumphant call 
To bung soin»‘knightly foe foi knightly sporting ! 
For >ou, ye caitifl'crew, we scorn you all, 

I herc is a sort of sliume, ’tailli, in oonsoiting. 
Even at the weajMiii point, with the base* thrall 
Ot mean Fleheian p.is<i(>ii—^ et if, courting 
VouT ruin, eome yc will-—we would not chooiic 
Such Spoils as j ou can yield—but sha*’n’t retuse. 


XV. \ 

’ TU now an age—.six months, as one may say, 
.Since we hii\e hed a dab at any bodVi 
Ihit longiT tlii'i sauie ijuiot game won't pay— 
Noil goes ihc gi’iieral occiput—nod—noddy:— 
"i'ls tune some othei dogshouH hate his day, 
And keep goinl peojilc waking o’er their wddy; 
Some <lo/ing, dull, dogmatic man of merit. 

For inst-Miee. the iiuinoita) Mr Terrot. 


XVTI. 

And, oh ' to think of ,dt the fe.'ists we've had 
ViKiii the like, ere now, at old Ainbrose'.s, 

Wlicii 1 logg s kualeye woulclghttcr, grim and mad 
W ith )oy, at piospect oi some glorious r/o.m ,* 
When geiUh' Tickler would cxdann—“ 'J'oa bad » 
he satistnd. my dears, with bh*edmg noKys.”— 
Hut \si wiiuld still pay on, on hide and hip, 

Til’ uneonseioiuibie usury ol whij». 

XVIII. 

The dawdling danisid gliding in her coach, 

The dapper dandy stutlwl in his j,cdan— 

Allis' liovv never may their drecftisapproach 
The nnrth that wraps our invstical ilivrn. 

Fine folks ’ we would not for tiie world encroach 
U[ion \our beat: Ik* hajipv, if ve caji; 

For US,—we think ye all a set ol spoons,— 

V\ e'le disappointed e\cu i>i these Di.igoon<. 


XIX. 

A genuine German Freyherr,orFIerrGraf, 

With cheek of brumse and strong thick swart 
moustache. 

Such as one saw about old Bluehcr’s staff. 

All over (nross, and star, and grin, and ga-sh. 

Is worth some staring—but it makes one laugh 
To see Miss Molly, with a sabretache, 

Toaxing a few soft hairs Ixdow tlie nose. 

In ho^ea of seeming tearful to our tucs. 

XX, 

I'ft Rce him lai^cti like some fine vclx'ct cusluon. 
One iim; orsal glare of tin.sel gloiiouk. 

To see him tlnoogh the jar of uumim pushing. 

In St'inhope sJmi, w’lth inution ineritorious. 

Ah me ' how dilVereiit from the heailloiig rusbuig 
Of eluiiioteering .\)a\, « 

—Or Hr Morns wlueJing, (honest man ') 
ily wild Lochawc, yon fuiious sliandrydau 

XXX. 

Thclc’s few Hussars or l.anccrs in Ihe lanil, 
Be.irtlcd or beardless—liooted, red or bhie. 

Or black, or yellow—that can understand. 

Better than we oui selves were wont to do. 

The merits of flirtation—undinhand 

Intense flirtation ' serious, deep, and true, ' 

In dim retifcd Boudoir, or twilighi shade 
of whisjiering leaves, with inatrou or wilh maid. 

XXTI. 

But as for the Cir'‘'.tion ofpur lapouring 
Farikistic exipii'iitcs, ’tis not the thing: 

Whoever secs tliein with their waists so UiiK’ring, 
And padded breasts, and feels (he scents tnej llmg 

From out their liilxiiired curls, «uiiidat their ciipei- 

And lieiiTS the sillmcss they sigh and sin*:— 

Musi fear they are .is f.vr removi-d trom ttunking 
Of senous lovmg, as ot serious drinkuig. 

XXI rr. 

Ill may romance accord with modern gtyb— 

One feel.-, ui ga/ing on tlieir slifi'.ittire, 

Sueh \vi*l>s and nets of finery must absorb* 

All clllueiiee of the soul—fear—how—desire— 
Even Intdly passion, like a hamesseil barb, 

Will soon, so liainpercil, Iom* his pristine fire. 
And kani, instead <it all Ms fine free paces, 

A few set pa.vings and Chcajibide grunaces. 


Wh» that wasat oin last mtuiea! fcktival va \[ have forgotten MrSehmoU* 
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QJaii. 


MuiTay, Jolin, merchant, grocer, and innkeeper, 
Thurso 

Kicol, William, Weather* Gatoside 

Penman, Andrew, bookseller and stationer, Glas¬ 
gow 

Hobcitson, James, flax-dresser and manufacturer, 
Dysart 

Uobey, Gcuige, merchant, dnstrutlier * 

Sym 6i. Langmuir, corn-merehant-j and spirlt- 
de tiers, Glasgow, as a c >mpav\y, and as indivi¬ 
duals • 

atewart, Charles, & Co. rflerchants and manufac¬ 
turers, Glasgow, and Charles J^lewart and James 
Forbes, the individual pariucrs 

Stiven, Alexandot, flour-merchant at NewmiUs, 


^'oung, David, wrighl, Calton of Glasgow 
Young, Thomas, wotui-mtfduint amt ship-owner, 
Irvine 

DIVIDENDS. 

Baird, Thomas, irierchaiu, (ilasgow; a flnal divi¬ 
dend, Jan. 11. 

Crawford, John, dc Co. carrying on business under 
that firm at Fort-Glasgow—at Newfoundland, 
under the firm of Crawfords tVi. Co_and at Lis¬ 

bon, under the firm of J. T, Crawford & Co.; a 
dividend on ist February 
M'Grouthera & Coats, merchants, Greenock; a 
dividend on 5th January 

Garthew Mill, near Ualfron; aflnal dividend on 7th 
February 



London^ C6rn Exchange^' Jan. 3. 


l. 

W^icat.rcd, new36‘ to 

s. 

60 

Boilers .. . 

s, ■ 
44 to 

J. 

50 

Fine ditto # . 

60 to 

•6.7 

New. 

mm to 

— 

Superfine ditlo 

64 to 

.66 

small Beans . 

40 to 

42 

\\ lute . . . 

.56 to 

(>b 

^ck « • • 

f-oreign . . 

51 to 

.57 

Fine ditto . . 

62 to 

• 66 

.76 to 

58 

Superfine , . 

C8 to 

70 

Feed Oats 

18 to 

20 

Old ditto . . . 

7') to 

78 

Fine .... 

20 to 

22 

Rye ...... 

70 to 

52 

I^iland do . . 

21 to 

23 

Hatley .... 

2b to 

."0 

Fine .... 

21 to 

2,6 

Fine. 

30 to 

52 

Potato do. .. 

2.5 to 

2.7 

Superfine . . . 

.74 to 

.75 

Fine. 

2frto 

2ft 

M.iit. 

50 to 

60 

Flour, p. sack 

55 to 

60 

Fine .... 

6.7 to 

70 

Seconds . . . 

50 to 

55 

Hog Pease . . 

40 to 

42 

Norlh Country 45 to 

50 

Maple . . . 

42 to 

41 

Pollard . . 

20 to 

28 

W'lute pease . 

42 to 

45 

Bran • . * 

8 to 

k 


Seeds, 

.-LiVbn. 5. 



Must. B* 0 'vn, 

1.5 to 

. i 

20 ■ 

Hempsced . . 

J. 

— to 

S’ 

—White . 

() to 

.11 

Lins^'d, cruslc. 

— to 


T:> r»' I. 

0 to 

0 

N ew, for Seed 

— to 


'1 urnips . . . . 

M to 

2t) 1 ivvcgms-, . . 

15 to 

lir 

—Now . . . . 

U li, 

0 1 Clover, Ked, . 

60 to 

08 

— N^eluiw . . 

. 0 to 

0 

' — \\ hitc . . 

60 to lOU 

Carroway . . . 

48 to 

50 

• Coriander ,, 

It) In 

12 

Canaiv . - 

80 to 11)0 Trefoil . . 

50 to 6.7 


Liverpool, Jan* 4. 

Whibat, j. d. *• d.\ j. d, a. 

n-rTU Ibt |Pease, grey 12 0 to lO o 

s ^ ^ While . 60.0 to 6h' 0 

ingliah.new 9 6 to 10 6;riour, Eng. prtsiOlh. 


American 
DanUic . 
Dutch Red 
llliga . . . 
'A rohangcl 
iCanada 


8 6 to H 9;2<'2ne 

9 3toJ0 0:,„s„ 
9 Oto 9 3 
8 3 to 8 0 
8 O^to 8 1 
8 6 to 8 10 


It- 0 to 0 
a 0 to 16 0 
ih. 


Amer. n. m. 

Swc' t, u.^. .1-) 0 to 10 0 
Sour ,. . 5.) 0 to .'S i 0 


jcanaaa . o ° ^".'OatineaLpiu 2liilU. 

scroll • ? 5iEuglKh .’510 10.13 

,Irish, now . 8 lOto " 

Barl^,))« 60 lbs, 

0 ! 


■^Itlcdteh 


j English 
•Scotch 


5 0 to S 
4 6t6 5 
ilrish. . . -4 0 t» 1 
j Foreign . 4 ,0 to 4 
;Oats. per 45 Ib. 
'English pota..1 3 ft) .7 


0 

0 

0 

ly 


b' 

9 


2 H 0 tool 
Irish ... 26 0 to .71 

Oran, p,21 lb. 1 1 to 1 

Butter^ Beef, 

Oulter, j)i.T cwt. s. s. 
Oclfust . ‘ . So to S'* 
Nuwry . . HJ to 


i < 

7 ‘ 
70 


New Hapeseed, .7.74 4o i.*.76. 


Irish, do. . .1 3 CO 5;v»atcrrord i>i*.vT6lo 
'"OUteh do. ,7 4 to .7 «. Coik, pick. 2 il 77 to 
iHye, per^r. 58 Q to 10 0 3dd»^ . (.8 t.'i 

iMalt, p.b.tine 10.7 to in OlBuef, p. u i eo Ids to 1 lu 
Mudliug, . 8 3 to 8 SiTongu.p biK JUto .71 
|Beana/pr qr. ;l'oTK, p. brl. Situ 8.-> 

jKijffBih . . .'50 0to55 0!B;ic«n, pirewt. 
firlsh ... ..14 0-to 46 0, Short middles .'i? h) 58 
lUapseed £39 to £52, Hams, dry, . 5b to 6i 


Average Prices of Corn in England^and Wales, from the Beinrns received in the Week 

ended %Sih Dee. 1819. 

Wheat, 648. lid.—Bye, 42s. Od.—Harley, .'Oa. 5<l—Oats, 25«. Od.—Beans, ISs. Id—Pease, 503. Cd.— 

, Bf'ty or Big, 0*. Od—Oatmeal, tIGs. 2d. 

« 

Average Prices of BrUisk Corn in Scotland, hy tlw Qimier of Eight Wmclnter Bushels^ 
and Oat^ncal, per Boil of 129* Ibsl Sudn Troy, or 140 Ihs. Avoirdupois, of the I'oiir 
Weeks immediately preceding the l&th Dec. 1819. 

V.’haat, 418 . 6d.—Rye, 37s. Od.—b.ulev, 2i)s. 6d—Oats, 21s. lid.—Beans, 55s. 3d.-Pensc, 3.>. 74. 

Beer or Big, 25s. 5d.—Oatmeal, J 5s. Od. 


EDINBURGH_ Jas. 5. 


Wheat. 

Barley; 

Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 


1st,.33s. Od. 

1st,.22s. 6d. 

1st,..18s. Od. 

1st,.I8s. Od. 


2d, ......31s. Od. 

2d,....»91s. Od. 

2d.17s. 0(1. 

2d,.«.» 

.,17s. 6d. 


3d,......26s. Od. 

Sd,.17b. 6d. 

3d,.15s. 6d. 

3d,......15s- 6d. 



Average of Wheat, oCl : 11: 3d. 






7'lies day, . 

January i. 





Beef (17^ oz. per lb.) 

Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 

Quartern J^oaf 

Os, 

fid. to 

Os. 

9d, 

Mutton .... 

Os, 6c!. to 0,s- Sd- 

Potatoes (28 lb.) 

. Os. 

fill, to 

O.s. 

Od 

Lamb, per quarter . 

Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Butter, per ib. 

Is. 

2d. to 

Os. 

Od. 

\^cal . . , . . 

Os. Kl. to Os. lOd. 

Salt ditto, . . 

Is. 

Od. to 

Is. 

Id 

Pork. 

Os. ‘6(1. to Os. 8d. 

Ditto, per stone 

IGs. 

Oil. to 

Ofr. 

Od. 

T^w, per stone - 

9s. Od. to 96. 6d. 

Eggs, per dozen 

Is. 

id. to 

Os. 

Od. 












1820.T Horat Gtrmank€B. AV III. S&7 


Fiist^ He says, ‘ We entered tlie arch 
which the water had made.’ Does any 
man of common sen&e suppose that the wa- 
ter was like aquafortis, to cut or eat out of 
a solid rock ten or twelve feet thick, an 
arch of thirty-five or forty feet high, and a« 
bout twenty wide; this would have been a 
phenomenon of rather an unusual and ex¬ 
traordinary nature. If such occurrences 
took place in the Doctor’s time, I am sure 
none has in mine. 

Sccondiy^ lie deems it a place of safe re¬ 
treat for small vessels in the time of war, 
persisting in the opinion of the practicabili¬ 
ty of stopping up its entrance ‘ with little 
difficulty,’ so as to secure its inhabitants 
from their enemies, and saying that ‘ the 
crews of the vessels thus blockaded can* lie 
safe in the caverns below, while their vessels 
are shattered from above witli stones.’ 

“ I su}>pose every one sees the improprie¬ 
ty of tills conjecture, it being a well known 
fact that, were their vessels shattered to pieces, 
however secure from tlieir enemies, they 
themselves might be, while lying in the ca¬ 
verns, they would literally starve. I can see. 


indeed, little advantage they could have in be¬ 
ing saved from stoning to perish by starving, 
even allowing the possibility of being safely 
barricaded as he says, a few lines before,when 
visiting it in a boat, ‘ we were inclosed by 
a natural wall, rising steep on every side to 
a height which produced the idea of instir- 
mOHntabk confinement! Again he says, ‘ If 
I had any malice against a walking spirit, 
instead of laying him in the Red Sea, I 
would condemn him to reside in the UuU 
Icrs of Buchan.* How tlien, in the name 
of wonder, coqld ,it be possible, for those 
who were without the means to get out, to 
save tlieir lives, unless another miracle were 
•wrought, and they fed with ravens, as was 
Elijah !” 

We think that have quoted c- 
nough of this entertaining little vo¬ 
lume to interest the benevolent reader 
in its author. Do buy a copy, then, 
our good sir—^and be assured that, if 
you have a library at all, there are 
many worse books in it than the “An¬ 
nals of Peterhead." 


• nOll.^ GEIiMAKiar. 

No III. 

[[By way of giving as much variety as possible to the views we are opening 
for our English readers into tlie present condition of German literature—and 
more particularly into what we consider its most promising department, the 
tragic drama,—we this month insert, not an account of a regular play, but a 
complete translation of a short dramatic sketch, intended originally for being 
ilepresented upon a private stage. This is a species of composition wherein all the 
best of the German poets have occasionally condescended to employ their 
powers. The stage is the ruling passion of the German people in the present 
day, and nothing connected with that passion and its manifestations can be 
regarded as uninteresting. 

It would, of course, be equally useless and impertinent for us to enter into 
any regular criticism of a composition which we present entire to the judgment of 
our readers. There is something in the history of the little piece, however, 
which must not be omitted. It originally appeared under the tjame of the 
Twejiiy-I^inih of Februar]!, with a conclusion of the darkest honor—infanti¬ 
cide being added to the guilt of adultery and incest, in order to leave no part 
of the spectator's soul unpenetrated with the influence of the awful Destiny 
(the favourite deity, as we have already sufficiently seen, of tlie German stage) 
that was here set forth as coming down from her accustomed arena of royal 
and noble houses, to spread ruin and desolation over the family of a simple 
forester. 

There is a fine passage in the Thyestes of Seneca, which seems as if it had 
been written expressly to speak the meaning of the sketch as it then stood, 

Mentes csecus instiget furor: 

Babies Parentum duret; et lougum nefas 
Eat in Nepotes; nec vacet ciiiquam vetus 
Odissc crimen : semper oriatur novum : 

Nec unum in uno : duraque punitur scelus 

Crescat-Liberi pereant mde; 

Pejus tamen nascantur- 

. — Impia stuprum in domo 

r.evissirnum sit— 

But, indeed, the spirit of j^schylus himself seemed to have been conjured 
entire by Airliner into his narrower and lowlier circle. 

In this state, there is no doubt, the production was a more perfect one of its 
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kind than it is now; but no one can regret the alteration^ with whatever minor 
disadvantages it may be attended. \Vell as the (Germans are accustomed to 
strong excitcmc'ntSj it was found that their public would not tolerate seeing 
terrors of this kind brought home to the immediate bosoms of mankind in the 
midst of that humble ]\fe, for whose hardships Providenee has sent down an 
equivalent in its exemption from many of those miseries that visit higlier heads* 
Tne author, therefore, devised a new catastrophe—a tender and happy—not a 
terrible one, for the Twenty-Xinth of February; and it is in this shape we now- 
give it. 

The name will strike English cars as a strange one; but it could not have 
appeared in any such light* to the Germans, who were already well ac¬ 
quainted with the TwMnitj^Foyrfh nf Fibruai'tj by '^^’’erner—a beautiful 
composition, of which, in one of our early Hone, we shall give an account at 
least, if not a complete version. The quibble in the name of the female may 
also appear in very doubtful taste—we think it is so, but still must recollect 
that it is the bad taste of Homer, .dischylus; Euripides, Sltakspcarc—as well as 
of Adolphus Milliner. The German reader may be informed that the pun in 
the original i.s on the word Thriinv (-which signihes tears,) 

The chief interest of the piece, and its chief merit, appears to consist in the 
powerftil idea it gives of an unseen but felt cotnniunion and sympatliy going 
on between the world of tlic living and the -w'orld of the dead. It is the vice 
and the misery of modern literature that ideas of this dark kind are left out and 
banished. They do not suit the clear-sighted, rational, iiUcllc'ctual eye of our 
self-Katisficd ago—an age which is loo jnoud of itself to take any delight in the 
exhibition of difficulties and mysteries, such as all its powei; cannot overcome, 
*nor*allits perspicacity explain. There is, nevcrlhele&s, great sublimity and 
great beauty too in the idea which Mdlliur has so well illustrated; and there 
is nothing in it, so far as we can see, that should shock the notions of the 
most sincere Christian, although we observe the German critics have, for the 
most part, been of a very different opinion. 

In our next article of this series we shall have the pleasure of introducing, for 
the first time to the English reader, another great living tragedian— OMeU'* 
scIduQ-er the 

THE 'I’WrNTY-X'IKTn OF FEBRUAUY. 

A Tragic Sketch, 

BY ADOI.rncS MOLLKEIl. 


Drnmatix Peisoncr, 

Walter Horst, a Forester. 

Sophia, his Wife. 

• Emilius, his Son, (in his twelfth year.) 
J^ewis Horst. 


The scene is the forester*s house in the 
wood. An aimrtmcnt ic'tth a pTiniijial door^ 
and a side door. On thtfornur art' wiitun 
the days of the last week of February in 
Leap year. Under Saturn the tu>t.nti/*nivtii, 
A pjojecting chwinet/’-^a ski ecu hrfore it; 
and implements ofhttnihig on the wall. 

SCKNK I. 

'tVaUer, last in Vutughfy with a harfgcr 
in his hand, u'hich he has been polishing, 
Sophia is wot king at a hunting net, and 
rises disquieted soon after the cm tain draws 
up. 

Soph, See, now the evening red has died 

thro' the broken clouds—and 

is not returned. 

Have patience wife-— 
comes anon. 

f[ Soph, 01) ! never till tliis day 
He staid so late. 

IVal, tome, strike ah«ht! 



Soph, Alas ! 

Wul. U herefore ait thou so anxious ?— 
On the way 

Sd often trod, each tree or mos-sy stone 
Will guest him like a friend—all is fami¬ 
liar—. 

Then the snow’s lustre-covers, like a robe 
Of light, tl’C V ay—whereon the beaten paths 
'I'hat lead through the grey forest shades are 
sure,— 

And unavoidable—as death. 

Soph. ’*1 is well 

For men—bat he—a careless child—oli, 
Walter, 

He will be lost— 

fVat, What evil spirit thus 
Disturbs thy peace ?—To prophesy misfor¬ 
tune. 

It is not w'ell!—An hundred times to-night. 
Hast thou been starting from thy chair, to 
look ^ 

If the boy efeme :—Yet ever^ day he goes 
From hence to school in town—and has^ 
ere now. 
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Remain'd, how oft know not, till the 
evening.— 

Why on this day of all the year am I 
Provoked to frown at thy fantastic fears ?— 
Sofh. For the whole road, one hour suf¬ 
fices.—More 

Than tliis already has been spept in dark¬ 
ness.— 

To blame a mother’s care—thou art severe— 
Wal. Thy care is most unsiutable, ap¬ 
plied 

To restless moods of youtli. Boys all are 
driven 

To wild pursuits by youthful impulses— 
Out of a mother’s anxious hand they tear 
The leading strings, and give the reins to 
« pleasure.— 

Even as the sportive hoof of the young horse 
Raises the di\st in clouds—so they contend 
With stocks and stones, all for the sake of 
strife,— 

That boyish power may grow to manly 
strength— 

Wildness to wisdom—If thou would’st re¬ 
tain 

A son's aftcction, let him go and come 
At his own will—lead him, indeed, but uot 
Like infants by the hand. 

Soph, tth could I weave ! 

His fortune like tliis net, and regulate 
His pleasures as 1 can arrange these threads! 
For oh! 1 love him as my life—or Heaven !— 
IVaL Nay, that is '.Inful.—Evermore the 
devil 

Watches for such an opportunity, 

And tlteii the die, on which thou, (wicked 
gamester 1) 

Has risked thine all, is by the invisible 
claw 

Of Satan turn’d. 

Soph. Thy words are terrible 1— 

WaL But have 1 not already prov’d their 
truth ? 

It comes across me like the comet's glare, 
And chills my heart, when of my cherished, 
idol 

The angel cheeks appeared, so deadly^ 
pale— {liC pauses.) 

Soph, ( H^eepinjr) Alas ! my daughter ! 
IVul. Weep not, she is hut 
Gone home, that little one— 

Soph. Alas! I feel 

Misfortune rule me with resistless power. 
Even as the wedge that rends the tree is 
driven. 

Deeper and deeper by tlie heavy axe, 

So pain on p{iin increasing presses on me. 
Till my poor heart will brealc!—Thus am I 
judged— 

’Tis but the punishment I have deserved 
For having broke mine oath thee to avoid— 
IVal. Delusions all! grieve not! it was 
his will! 

Soph. Bcliev'bt tliou this ? Thy looks 
deny thy words. 

If so—what caus'd her death. 

Wal. l/cave that alone. 

Soph. Why did he perish when he heard 
the news ? 


Wul, Why did he Hve our marriage to 
prevent ? 

Soph. My dreams arc true. At out lost 
daughter’s birth, 

Methought I saw her like a seraph floating 
Borne on a crystal sphere, (wherein the stars 
Reflected shone) in giddy circles, whirled ; 
Then all at once, the mirror broke in frag¬ 
ments. 

And pale and lowly in tlie grave she lay. 
Waf. Heaven gave and took away. 

Soph. From my clasp’d amis 
Will Heaven so rend all that I hold most 
dear, 

Without compassion ? Did I not behold, 
While yet I wept for Clara's early dream, 

A dagger in the heart of our dear boy ? 

And then an head that lay upon the ground. 
That, with delirium I kneeled down to kiss, 
And it was tliine ! 

JVoh No more of this. Thy dreams 
Are all so frightful, tliat the mere narration 

Is equal almost unto the fulfilment_ 

For my sake, then, I pray thee, tell no more, 
h'or my brain wliirls. 

Soph. Hear how amid the forest 
The thaw w'ind moans; while from die 
soutli are borne 

Clouds threatening with their load of sleet 
and rain. 

Without the gloom increases; and, 'afUhirr, 
All grows to me more dark and apprehen¬ 
sive. 

Such a mere child ! how easily may he wan¬ 
der ! 

Send after him ! I cannot bear it longer ! 
Wal. But wliom r* 

Soph. The boy, 

Wal, Nay, be is distant far. 

Soph, Then will I light th c lantern slraigh t, 
and go 

Myself. 

Wal. Thou, and alone ? That road by 
night 

Thou never hast attempted, If the wind 
Mid-way by chance should blow the lan¬ 
tern out. 

Thou wilt both lose thy labour and thyself. 
Soph. Go tliou ! 

Wal. And wilt thou content alone ? 
Soph. Nay, let us go tt^ther ! 

Wal. Surely not! 

For if, meanwhile, he should arrive, and 
find 

The cottage so deserted, would he not 
Run out in search of us into the forest ? 

Soph, (settiu^ dow’n fhr liphU'd hniiern,') 
Whate'er befalls us let it fall on both. 

Wal. Nay, be composed, he must be 
here ere long. 

Soph, A tempest like to this was never 
known— 

Hark how the oak trees crack, and even 
like reeds 

Or long grass are in motion! 

Wal. ’Tis severe! 

Soph. And how the elect and snow, to¬ 
gether driven. 

Beat on the window 
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Woi, (ttruggling^ <wlth disquiet,) With Soph, Aye* indeed! 

the berates ^Udren Was this the cause ?—>Fot sliame !— 

He must have stud, regardless of the night, Em. Nay, it was nothing ;— 

As last year, when theiee, baidby thechurch, Only to-day, upon the ice, they know not 
Was 80 trequented. to make room politely ;-»then onefalU', 

So^ {vidmtly agUaied.) Mercy!— And cannot choose but quarrel with his 
Heaven! that ice-— neighbour. 

WaL What mean’et thou ? WaL And thou wert fighting ? 

Soph. Only this—I pray thee, tell me, Em. I am quickly rous’d— 

Did the boy take his skates with liim to-day? Soph, Now, shall I bring thy supper ? 
Wal, Doubtless he did—the morning E7rt. I can wait— 
sdU was frosty. You are too good. 

Soph, ifuvnifig to (he lantern,) Oh, then, Soph. Am I ?—Well then, Emili 
indeed I can np longer stay, W^ill not refuse his mother one req 

Even if the storm should rend the forest oaks. Em, No surely—Tell me 

WaL iinterrupting her.) Art thou a No;?//. Give me 

Christian ? Be composed 1 rely Those foolish toys that brii^’jiiec intttdan- 

On Heaven, end wait! ger: 

iVioknt noUc in tJie chimney., and fit ciuucs Go on the ice no more.—Now, wilt thou 

from ft) promise? 

Sopfu All gracious powers! my son— tEm, Aye, that forseotii I promise wil- 
WuL ifearing away the screen.) Nay, lingly, 

what the devil is that noise ? Because the ice to-mohrow will 


’Tis nothing! 

One might have thought the home, with 
“ man and wofwe,” 

Had met destruction. All beoiuse the storm 
Has broken down the chimney top, Sec’st 
thou ? 

Soph, {'ttnfh wUdly fixed eyes,) Oh, Wtd* 
ter, he is dead I 

SCENE ll. 

Emilius etiicrs, mvffifd to the throat — hoola 
in a leadhn sirap^skates in his hand. 
AVn. Who is it, mother ? 
fVaL {laughingfor joy,) Ha I 
Soph, {joyfully,) 1 leaven be praised! 
my son ! Then he is safe. ^ 
Tor thee, Emilius, deeply have I suffered. 
Wal, Well, there he is at last, in healtli 
and ruddy. 

Soph, Give me thy books and neckdotli 
too. How drench’d 
Tliou art even to the throat! 

Em, But, father ! tell me 
Who is it that is dead ? 

WqL Nay, ask thy mother, 

Slie deem’d that thou wert lost. 

Em. Indeed!—of this 
1 had not thourfjL 

TVai, But 1(OT to it, my boy ! 

It is forsooth thy duty now to die— 

To verify the solemn signs and tokens, 

Or no man will believe in them again. 

Soph. Come now, Emilius, cliauge thy 
dress, 

. Em. {kindly.) Pray, mother. 

Take not this trouble. 

Soplu {in a voice of sudden terror.) 

What is that ? 

IPfli Ha! what ? 

Soph, ( tenijied, ^ He bleeds !— 

Wal Where? 

Soph. See ! file marks upon his collar! 
Em, ’Twas but a scratch,—’tis nothing. 
Wal Comes it not 


l^rom foolish quarrels ?—Hast thoti been 
again 

^Oxh%.irith mad companions ? 

I*:'- > 5 


saEAK tTP:— 

(Both parents arc much moved.) 
However, thou wilt not withhold* them 
from me, ^ 

When the next frost sets in. 

Wul, Boy, thy whole heart 
Is fixed upon fills play. 

Em, No doubt it ia 

Wlien 1 l)ave got them buckled on securely. 
Thou canst not guess how light of licort 1 
feel!— 

Of all our sports it is the best!—One files 
Swift as an arrow, without pain or trouble,* 
Like some uncartldy spirit; and his course 
Is finish’d unawares. 

Soph, Too soon, indeed, 

If one grows wild, as thou art. 

*Em, Mother, hear me.— 

No,.(as I dream sometimes) in rapid flight, 
Joyous and free, the spirits of dead cluldrcn 
Arc borne about;—for souls are light ns 
, air— 

*Tis but the body’s weight that hinders us 
, Upwards to fioac amid the stars’ refulgence. 
Where the blest angels dwell. 

( Sophia kisses him, and prepares iogo.J) 
Nay, do not go. 

Soph, I must prepare for supper.—Stay 
thou here. 

.SCENE m. 

Enu My mother weeps. . 
IPd^g^ecnuse she fiiinks on Clara. 

vh, her I saw to* day ! 

Wul (jtt?/ww^J.)Whatmean’st thou, boy? 
Em, When we came out of school, we 
play’d this morning. 

As usual, pelting one another well 
With snowballs; and drew up in regular 
armies 

Then, from the steep hill where the gallows 
stands. 

Rapid as lightning hurl’d on slcdg:s down : 
But suddenly a strange mysterious sadness 
Fell on us, and I felt as if some power 
Drew ifie from thence invisibly tow’rd home. 
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Then as 1 woidd have climb’d uur forest 
hill, 

Voices I heard of children at the river, 

That led me from the road. 

WaU Why so ? 

Em, 1 know not; 

Only I feel that I am lonely here. 

WaU Are w not here ? and lov’st thou 
no£ tliy parents ? 

Kvu Oh surely_liut who is tliere here 

to play with ? 

JVuL Poor boy '—But I will join thee 
in thy sports. 

JSm, Not so,—thou art not willing—But 
when 1 

Have learnM the hunter’s noble art,—Ah I 
ihciit 

I’ll know to please thee better. 

IVaL (ffrittdhiff (he hunger.) Well, ere 
long 

I shall instruct thee. 

£fn. Hear me now—’Tis true,— 
Thou art a powerful marksman, and can’st 
hit 

The swallow in his flight; and aim so well 
Thy hunting spear, that the wild boar falls 
down 

Whole and untorn, all save the mortal 
wound— 

And thou canst artfully entice the fox 
Forth from his hole in day-light—This and 
more 

*Tis thine to do—but yet thou can’st not 
play. 

IVoK Ah truly, to thy home of happiness. 
Childhood ! there can be no return. Could 1 
Once more bdt play ! 

Em. If it so pleases thee. 

Listen, and 1 will teach dice.—Thou 
wouldst all 

He«ar and behold in full reality.— 

Whate’er thou canst not hold substantially. 
Even like the hunting knife which thou 
art sharping, 

Accords not with tliy humour.—For the 
future, 

Pray follow my example—for all things 
Appear as I would have them. I can change 
This room into a forest,—and a funnel 
Will serve me for a hunting born. 1 ride. 
Though without horse and harness—and a 
stag 

Or mountain goat, dead as a stone I shoot. 
Not with a gun, but with thy walking stick. 

Will, Aye—these are joys of yoyth— 
which in itself ^ 

Has all things good—whate'er imagination 
Presents is real; and in dreams wc rule 
The universe— 

Ein. Metliinks since Clara died, 

From thee all cheerfulness is quite departed— 
But I am joyous—she is still with me— 
Still smiles—and joins in every game— 

WaL (agitated.) Emilius 1— 

Em» Nay, when close to the river I had 
come. 

From whence the voices rose, the night had 

fallen— 


No one was there—But it was near the jdace* 
Where is my sister's grave,—A longing drew 
me— 

Mine eyes were filled with tears_I knew 

not why— 

1 lean’d myself upon a wither'd tree 
Hard by; and us the wind blew powerfully^ 
Muffled myself witliiu my Spanish cloak. 
And closed mine eyes.—Then a strange mood 
came on, 

Of deep tranquillity. I saw my sister. 
Leaning from fleaven witli sweet smiles to 
receive me,— 

And after tliis, inetlioiight, in a fine arbour. 
With flowers entwin’d, we played with her 
tame dove. 

Which I had taken with me,—and she 
kissed— 

Wal. (intcrnipting him.) No more—I 
cannot bear this— 

Em. Had the storm 
Kept olF, I liad been there till now. 

Wat, (impatiently.) Well—VV'ell f— 
Emilius,—didst thou write to«day ?— 

Km. No, this 
Was but a Bible lesson. 

Wal, Head me tlien 

What was thy latest task. ( While Emll\u$ 
fetches the Bihlc.) In Scripture, too, 

'Tis said that sorrow even linds relief. 

Em. (reading.) “ Every purpose is es¬ 
tablished by counsel, and widi good advice 
make war.”— 

“ He that goeth about as a tale-bearer 
revealeth secrets ; therefore, mcdille not 
with him that flattereth witli hU bps." 

“ Whoso curseth his father or mother, 
his lamp shall be put out in obscure dark¬ 
ness.”—XX. IS, 19, 20. 

Wal. How was it, boy? Head the last 
words again. 

■ Enu (impressively.) Whoso curseth his 
fatlier or motlier, his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness.— 

Wal. (tlionghtfaily.) Ha ! was it not in 
token of Heaven’s wrath. 

That such a fearful thought came to my soul_ 

That favourite child—she was my light on 
earth, 

To cheer the darkness of my life— 

Em. If tliis 

Has pleased you, wait, and in my wriiiug 
book. 

I’ll And one like to it— 

IVul. It is enough. 

Em. {reading from a copy hooA'.) Listen ! 
“ The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey Jiis motlicr, tlie ravens 
of the valley shall pick it out, and the 
young eagles shall eut it.”—/iirf xxx. 17- 
Well, shall I read another? 

Wal. (vioUnily) No !— 

Em. (in a moderate voice.) ’Tis pity. 
Here is more against die sins 
Of children disobedient to their parents— 
And lessons that clear up obscurer verses— 
Wal. (aside.) ’Twas not the eyes —no— 
’twas the deed that scorned him !— 
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Yet ctn I say that I repent it^no 
And were the flames of hell ninefold more 
hot. 

Without Sophia never could I live !— 
SCKNE IV. 

JValierj Sophiiti Emilias^ (Soo** after^ the 

Strangei\) 

Sofih. (coming in hnsiily*) Walter !— 
WaL (startled*) What is it ?— 

S(}ph. There is here a strainer— 

As if to visit us, ' * 

WaU So much the better— 

His presence will beguile the time. 
-^Kftocldng loudi^p) Come in !— 

Km* An old man this ! — 

Stran. God save you, friends. 

Wul. Amen. 

Your greeting, friend, is good ; and of thy 
worth 

Affords a pledge. So art thou truly wel¬ 
come. 

Siran, (pidiittg ojf'his clmk*) You see a 
traveller who has lost his way. 

Will you penhtt— 

JVaK ( srriitg the. stranger at a loss •with 
hU hat.) Shake ofl’the snow, good friend. 
(Sopfu (coming forzeard.) Walter, I 
feel a strange misgiving here. ^ 

IVal. llm ! So do I—whereiore I cannot 
tell— 

Soplt, (io Ihe stranger.) You are not 
well acquainted with the way ? 

Stran* ’Tis long since 1 was here before. 
ille looks ahont hhn^ and seems io prq^ in 
silence*) Soph* So then ?— 

Wul. (in a sottffling tone to Sophia,) 
He seems a travelling preacher.—In the 
forest 

You went astray ?— 

Slraft. Methinks, in truth, I did not— 
Your name is Jacob Horst? 

W'al, He is no more— 

1 am his son ; and Walter is my nam’e. 

You knew rny father ? 

Strau. Aye. 

IVtbl. Rut yet, methinks 
You should have better guess'd his age— 
If now 

He lived, he must have been as old as thou 
art! 

Has business brought thee hither ? 

Sir an. Aye* 

IVal, But not 
Of evil import ? 

Stran.. No. 

Wal* Fray, would you choose 
To join our iupper ? 

Stran . 'J'hank you. 

WaU Wine ? 

Sirtm. In truth, 

Your -oftcr is well'timed. 

IVaU (taking keys.) Where areniy keys? 
We have some bottles dose at hand. 

Em* Wait, father. 

I'll bring the 

SCKNE V. 

flic takes the. lantern^ and goes •mih his 
father. Sophia sets the iahlCf and exit at a 
side dbor.) 

Stran. Whence is the dark oppresshm, 


That in my bosom smothers up the sparks 
Of kindling pleasure ? Is it but the look 
Mistrustful of mine host's, in whom, per¬ 
chance. 

My tinexpectcd entrance raised confusion ? 
Yet, from a stranger’s Ups await'*, them not 
The glad announcement of prosperity ? 

Is it because, at some unlucky hour, 

1 came, that from the well-known walls, it 
seems 

That some dark spirit frowns ? Or is it ra¬ 
ther 

A gloom prophetic from the realms of death. 
That spreads around me this niysteriousi 
terror ? 

Came T not here to die ? 

It matters not. 

When the tree withers, where it first was 
reared. 

And evermore the river hastes away 
From the first fountain-head. But to the 
spheres 

The path is closed; and man, whose course 
is thither, 

Dies not in peace, but in his native land. 
Born for eternity, he pictures forth 
Her emblem in the page of time,—(the ser¬ 
pent. 

That wreathes into a circle,)—so his exit 
Is like his entrance. Happy if he finds 
A grave where stood hi^ cradle I 

SCENjK VI. 

(The Stranger. l^alUr ^'ith u-ine. Sa~ 
pkia with glabses on a mnlvt-r. Emiltus 
seats hi/nselfona chair in the hack-ground, 
and looks at the light of the luntern^thun 
puts it owf, and falls asleep,) 

Wal, Drink, my friend, 

Wine renovates the spirit. 

Strau. Pledge you! 
rVal. Thanks- 
Mow to your busine^ 

Strau, (siitihg dozen at tJte iahle with 
1 Valter.) Presently.—You had 
An uncle in Ameriai ? 

IVal. 'Tis true, 

My father had a brother there. From child¬ 
hood 

I heard of him. ^ 

Sh an. Would you not like to be 
His heir-at-law ? 

Wal, Whoever knows to earn 
His bread by labour, never will desire 
The death of those that are to him related. 
What H«|ven decrees will come to pass. 
Strau* Already 

It is decreed and past; and Lewis Horst 
Has named you for his heir. 

Wal. (mistrudfulUf*) Indeed ? 

Soph* (workhig at Itcr net.) Well then. 
This would be fortune ! 

Stran* Named you and your sister. 
Whom— 

Wal* Nay, there you are in error—J have 
none. 

Stran* How ! know you not ? 

Wal* I never had a sister. 

Stran. Ah ! like the first cold shivering 
of a fever, 
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It rushes through my tVame. Poor child 1 
poor outcast 1 

Well, hast thou nothing better to 
contrive ? 

Tliis talc of thine, methinks, will gain from 
us 

No more support 

Soph. Thou knowest not to serve up 
AVell-told romances. 

Stran. Walter, it is true— 

Thou had’st a sister—There—^behold tlie 
proof— i^Gives hivh a h ttcr.) 

JVal My father’s writing—this commands 
attention ! 

I long to read: 

{to Soj}?t.) Hear how it came to 
pass— 

James Horst was to the eldest daughter mar< 
ried 

Of the king’s falconer. * 

So far, *tis right— 

Jly her he had one child—that child am I; 
Sister or brother I had none. 

Sfran. ’Tis true; 

Hut ill the snares of the deceiver fell 
His heart It must be told—At a grand 
feast 

(liven by the fidconer, when all were gay, 

Jt was the twenty-ninih of February, 

A day that ^seldom comes, therefore was held 
With more festivity;—the charms of Agnes, 
The youngest daughter of the falconer,^ 
Won his affections. 

IVaf. JJid’st tliou say, indeed. 

The twenty-ninth!—that is to-dap. 

Soph, Aye, truly— 

{TcrrifiaU laeikbtf^ towards the door*') 
’Twas then, too, that he died. , 

Tfai. That day that comes 
But every fourth year seems to me accurs’d. 
No gift of Hcav’n—but hcatb^isli work of 
Uome ! 

Stf au. Nay, there is in the year no day so 
blest, 

I'liat man may not be tempted. Agnes fell. 
And gave life to thy sister—but, ere long, 
Thine uncle, who held then an office there, 
Slw her expire, and leave an infant chiliL 
A\'hose birth till then Jiad been concealed. 

IVul. ijoyfntly.) ’Tis true, 

Stiphia ! see, he writes here to his brother, 
'I’hat in his married state he felt severely 
"J'he consequence of tlmt concealed trans¬ 
gression. 

And therefore too he could not but desire, 
Tlmt of forbidden love th’ unhappy offspring 
Shouldstill remain unknown and unacknow¬ 
ledged. 

At least ujiiil his wife’s death or his own. 

Soph. {Embracing her Imsband.) Walter ! 
what happiness is ours! 

Wal. Sophia! ^ 

Soph. Old man ! in trath I love thee ! 

Stran. How is this ? 

Sy)ph. AVcll! you must know an hundred 
weight to-day 

Hast thou of chilling marble from our hearts 
Bemoved, whicli had been there for twelve 
long years. 

Vni.. VI. 


WaU Yes; on my soul! for your reviv¬ 
ing news 
We tliank you. 

Stran. For the news that you must share 
Your fortune with a bister ? 

Wal. If no more 

But what I won with daily toil were mine, 
Gladly would I support her—but your tid¬ 
ings 

Are worth far more than you can be aware. 
Stran. Pray thee, explain the mystery. 
Sop?!: ’Tis no less 

Than tliis—you have afforded us conviction 
That of a father’s sudden death our marriage 
Was not the cause. . 

Siran. How so ? • 

Wal. I will explain; ^ 

My father (I was then about eighteen) 

Had chosen for me a bride 
Soph. Aye—with a fortune 
In money of ten tliousand crowns. 

Wal. Sophia, 

Poor, and an orphan (whom my father’shousc 
Had, bince my motlier’s blindness, enter¬ 
tained), 

Soon won my heart, and her I sought in 
marriage— 

Her beauty was a dower inestimable. 

And our love mutual. Hitherto my father 
Had treated hermostkiudIy,like a daughter. 
But when we thought he would have join’d 
our hands, 

Tlien^^then lie was no father—but a tyrant. 
Soldi. ’Twas hard indeed—I was coin- 
pelled to steal, 

Unknown to Walter, from our home—to 
swear 

That t would send no letter and no message, 
But separate for ever ! 

Wal. AU in vain 

I threaten’d or implor’d. Our doom was fix’d. 
Then, in the madness of ray desolate rage, 

I cursed my parpts and my birtli. 

Stran. Alas 1 

That was most impious ! ’ 

Wal. Well—I have atoned 
By suffering for my crime- 

Stran, But Heaven is jealous— 

And judgement gwful—Wlxereforc didst 
thou swear 
That heavy oath ? 

Soph. My courage was o’eicomc 
Besistanee vain.— 

Wal. I’hen from my father’s home. 

By rage and sorrow I was driven— 

Stran. Unblest, 

Thou didst forsake thy parents 
Soph. For my sake 

That error he committed ;—tlirough the 
world 

AVandered twelve months or more without 
repose:— 

Wal., J^'ortune was more propitious Bian a 
father— 

I found Sopliia in a foreign land— 

But slie avoided me—her heart was diang’d; 
Soph. Alas! tlic fatal oath had sealed my 
bps;— 

Ovir hearts indissolubly were united. 

B K ‘ 
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I sent intelligence that he was tlicre, 

But waited long^—long, ere an answer came, 

I would have to save my soul, but letters 
Arrived at Iast~ 

lV(iL Thdr import—that my mother, 
Long sick and feeble, hod at length expired, 
And that my father, too, himself, alas ! 

In health declining, wish’d me to return, 
Sopfu Me tpo he sent for.—Both were to 
arrive 

On the same day, that comes in each fourth 
year-»- 
Ilis birth-day. 

JVtil And one sentence in my letter 
My heart with unexpected pleasure filled— 
Sojj/i. Alas it led me on to sin. 

IVuL “ Wiile yet, 

I linger in this weary world,” he said, 

** Have 1 a secret to disclose to thee* 

That a dear heart with thine will now 
unite.” 

Now,.dearer was to me no heart on earth 
Than my Sophia’s ; and to her alone, 

These words could I apply. 

Stran, Ha ! tell me this^ 

Your Hhme then is Soyhia ? 

Soph. Yes indeed. 

Stum. For ihis thank Heaven ! 

Will. I urg’d my suit with vehemence; 
Tlircw myself at her feet, and prayed tliat we 
Might never part again ! At last she yielded. 
SUan. How,—then you waited not, tirst 
to obtain, 

A father’s blessing ? 

IVaL No—ala's, we did not! ' 

Soplu When tears are sliowcred upon an 
lieart that love 

Has cultivated, like a fruitful field, 
Powerfully will the first green shoots arise ! 
So here was foster’d the quick growth of sin ! 
Wul. Within my burning heart, a conflict 
raged 

“ If thy desire,” niethoVtght, “ has^not his 
blessing. 

Then art thou lost, and evermore thy portitai; 
Is vain remorse.”—But when the knot was 
lied, 

And to new life T woke, the interpretation 
Sefurd indisputable ; ^ vay Sophia 
And happiness'at once were mine. . Away 
Post-haste wc drove tog€t])er ; hcatsea, trees. 
Went dancing by us on our rapid- progress: 
Shouts, gratulations, and the bugle-horns 
And fairy-dreams beguird the way. Th? 

liappy ' 

Forget all time, and in a moment’s space' 
Traverse a world. 

Soyh. Such was the roseate light 
Cast on our marriage, that soon died away,^ 
And never more reviv’d— 

With confidence, 

We came into this chambe*"; there lie lay ; 
Joy rais’d him up ; “ Children !” he cried; 
we both 

Ran to embrace him, and at once to tell 
The news that wc were married.—At that word 
His eyes looked wildly—he began to speak. 
But, all at once, with palsy struck) fell back¬ 
wards ; 


Life came again, ’tis true, and recollection; 
But limbs and tongue were paralys’d—Oh, 
fearful 

His efforts were to say what on his heart 
^^igh’d heavily ! At last he turn’d away. 
Grasp’d at the bed and wall convulsively ; 
Till by life’s parting agony releas’d. 

He breath’d no more. 

Siran. Aye—to confess our sins, 

Too long conceal’d. Heaven at the hour of 
death 

Forbids,—as if its mercy were exhausted. 

. Wal. Twelve years have past awa-y— 
through iill this time, 

The devil liU’d us with unquiet thoughts, 
Tfea^gainst us resentment caus'd his death. 

Soph. Now let us deem it was the agitation 
Of joy tliat kill’d liitn; and that his exertion 
Was but to tell us that we had a sister ! 

Wal, This houSe here in the forest, of the 
crown 

By feudal tenure held, with the free right 
Cf hunting, granted to the line of Horst, 
Must go from son to son. Here I became 
A father; yet, our first-born almost brought 
His mother to the grave; and then my 
daughter. 

Bom five years after her grandfather’s death. 
Almost took with her every wish of mine 
For longer life.—She— {he yauscs qct'/- 
' yoztered^) 

Pray forgave me, sir ! 

'Soyh. This child to Walter was indeed 
his ALi. ! 

Fresh and rejoicing on this very day 

ears ago, liad both oui- children gone 
1 a merry-makiftg in the town. 

Tl^n came, at once full speed, a messenger 
On horseback, who brought us intelligence 
That my child Clara would be drown’d. 

• • * The river. 

Was with the melting of the snow high 
swollen ; 

Clara had stepped upon the shelving icc ; 

It broke with her; she floated from the 
shore— 

No one had ventured— 

^ Stran, Gracious Heaven! 

Wal. No danger 

Withholds a father. In wild haste I rusli’d 
Down to the stream that here surround.-, the 
wood; * 

Clara was floating on the broken icc. 

Borne on the broad and rapid flood along. 
Attended by a crowd of idle gazers. 

Smiling she stood, and in the water play’d 
With a long limber branch. 

I was resolved 
To save her at aU hazards ; but in vain ! 
Father i I’m soling !”—'I'hese were her 
‘ last words ! 

, She sank, to rise vifi more ! 

Soyh. Where afterward.'?. 

Her lifeless frame was found is now her 
grave. 

Wal. You wish’d for vine, I give you 
f(’a7',s -—dear bought 
With pain and suffering. 

Soyh. in oar dwelling, sir. 
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^'o pain you must be reconciled. In truth, 
iMy name is Payne. 

Sirnn. How so ? 

Soj)k. My father, Horst, ^ 

Pallet me Sophia; but my name before 
Was Agnes Payne. 

Slran, Indeed I And where was then 
Your dwelling-place ? 

Soph* Gemind.—-The Rector's house. 

Slran. Ha! # 

Sirph. I’hcrc were two of us protected 
tiicrc, 

ISTyself—and Mary Agnes May—who died 
While yet a child—Were‘you then tlicrc, 
and know ? , 

Wal. Old man, your eyes are wild. 

Shan. Oh, come ye waves ! 

Rise up, ye raging floods, upon this house. 

Cover the guilty like the innocent! 

Walter, I am thine uncle, and thy wife,— 

She is thy sister! 

Sop/i. Mercy ! Heaven I 

(' She falls do\on in a faint.) 

Em. iln hh sleep.) Away, 

Black raven! Leave the nests in peace ? Thou 
Satan, 

Begone! 

IVul. He dreams—the let-loose influences 
t)f Hell disturb his rest; ^ven on the spot 
Where his grandfather died. Boy ! Hear ! 

Awake! 

How did that proverb run ? 

Em. Which was iti* 
mi. That 

Of darkness and of curses.— 

Effi. “ AVlioso curseth hi/father or his 
mother, his lamp shall be extinguished in 
utter darkness.*’ 

JVal. Uncle, hear’st thou ? 

The book of God arraigns me; and the 
Devd 

Already drags me by tlie hair! 

Em. {Seeing his mother.) Oh Heaven? ! 

My motlier!—Thou strange man ! I charge 
thee, tell me. 

How did this come to pass ? 

Textfis. Have patience, boy, 

Slic will revive.—Go. fetch the wine. 

IVaU Oh, strive hot 

To wake her senses but to the endurance 

h 




Of sufferings, whose immeasurable depth 
Vo soul can estimate. 

Enu She iv reviving— 

Pray, mother, had you fallen ? 

Soph. Aye, fallen indeed; 

Fallen deeply! 

LevoU. Silence, boy,—now rest a-while ! 
Are you not better ? 

Em. Surely, for her looks 
Are not so pale. 

Soph. Oh, I am wcUf my spirit 
From torturing apprehensions is more free; 


Yet who can stem the tide of consequences ? 
Em. Father [ now tdl ifie. 

Wal. ’Tis a riddle, boy ! 

Em. What are the words ? Let me but 
hear, and I 

Haply may find the interpretation. 

Wal Thou 

Art nephew to thy mother, and thy father— 
He is thine uncle! 

Emil. {Perplexed^ and shaking hUhead.) 
I—now'tell me, mother. 

What hast thou— ? 

Soph, Pain and suffering witliout end, 
Unto the grave,. 

Emil. Have I offended thee ! 

Lewis. No, no, my son. Heaven is with 
them ofieiided, 

Because they disobeyed a father’s will; 

And they are sorrowful, because to-day 
They have been told that separation only 
Can Heaven appcsisc, 

Wal (Slaf ting up and grasping the dng^ 
get.) Ila! 

Soph, {painfullif.) Separation I 
Wal Never.' 

If by our miyrriagc we destroyed a fatlier. 
Thou art still mine as ever, and more dearly 
Hast Ihou been won ! 

Soph, {weephig.) How could we know the 
trutli ? 

Wal iwUh lapks of insane d tn mination.) 
Uncle, if Hell has sent tUce that the world 
May know tins liorrid tale, that but lor thee 
Had been forevermore concealed, methinks 
It were no crime, if with this murderou* 
steel, 

I seal’d it up in thy cold heart. 

Soph, {ninning to hinu) Oh Walter ! 
Lettfis. Nay, let him strike! 1 am pre¬ 
pared, 

(Walter retires, and lets fall the hanger.) 

From shores 

Far distant, to the dwelling of my fathers, 

,A heartfdlt longing brought me hither. 
Childless,— 

And without pleasure, wealthy, here I sought. 
Surrounded by dear friends to end my days. 
Rut could I thus thine* evil star propitiate. 
From thy hands gladly would 1 death rc- 
' ccivc 1 

Wal. The powers of darkness lie in wait 
for me. 

(He breaks the hanger, and throms it 
mcay.) 

The enemy is strong; and man is weak ! 
Soph. 'I'liis cannot come to good—(fo 
Lewis) Uncle, forgive him, 

He is insane .'—He cannot bear your looks, 
Pray leave us now. 

Lewis, First, must I speak to him, 

Though he should kill me—Hurst! ’tis not 
the laws 


For those who are on earth to suffering Of man that judge thee! *Tis the voice of 
doom’d, ^d, 

May from the torments of eternity That from thy father’s tomb speaks fearful 

Perchance be sav’d. « 


warnmg 


Em. Tell me,—what means my mother? He was a sinner; and it was die fruit 
Lewis. Oh never may’&t tliou know by sad Of sm that wrought his miseryabove all, 
experience!— Because he criminally sought to check 
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The rolling of tlmt wheel, that from tlic abyss 
Of dark futurity winds up the chain 
Of evil consequence, and by concealment 
Avoided shame ; him punishment o’ertook, 
And in dire sufferings wore his life away. 
Sojth, ’Tis true indeed—an impulse pure 
at first. 

But THLsinterpreted, drew me to Walter, 

Our love liad been fraternal—sisterly, 

H ad not OUT father's guilt remain'd unknown, 
When first our hearts were join’d. 

Lewis, Wouldst thou incur, 

Like him, the punishment of untold sin P 
Like the rank weed that in the corn-lield 
grows, 

An evil deed the more it is conceal’d, 
Spreads forth more widely and luxuriantly. 
A son’s lips curs’d his parents and his birth, 
And thou {toSophia) hast broken thine oath: 

Thus l>oth are sinners. 
Mark the dire chain,—adultery first,—then 
curses,— 

Oathsbroken, and at last incestuous children I 
One for a token of just anger—Heaven 
Has from you taken, if thy heart remains, 
By sin enslav’d, then what will be the fate 
Of the surviving son ! *- 

Soph, No more,—in pity ! 

My blood runs cold to liear thee! 

Liwh, In this world 

That man, by sinful passiofb moved, may 
still 

Resolve on good or evil—Heaven bestows* 
Reason and free volition—Part for ever! 
Then shall I take Sophia and protect her 
As a dear daughter, but if you remain 
United still—then shall my wandering steps 
From this dark dwelling of my fathers lead 
me 

Thro’ the wild woods, now while the storm 
is raging. 

And of your crimes the knowledge and the 
memory 

With me shall perish. Choose, and 1 ^all 
wait \ 

'BxvL 

SCENE VIL • 

WaU Soph, Etni, 

(The luiier Bitting in ike back ground,) 
Soph, {after a deep siUlness,) Can God 
desire a sacrifice like this ? 

Walter, Could’st thou endure it,—thine no 
more! 

Wat -My lamp is now extinguished.—all 
around 

Is utter darkness. 

Soph, Of our father’s death. 

One anniversary passed over calmly. 

The second robb^ us of our dearest child. 
Oh ! r^wyf feel third must be the last! 
All ' Our father’s angrv sfdnt 

Hjs'Siimt this man, so like to him i:^oice, 
Tl^fbpose on us the direful task of part- 
* ing! 

can r^t the will of Heaven ?" 

( After a pawKc, sfte draws near to IVal* 
Ur.) 


[^Jan. 

See, Walter! 

Widi this dear ring tliat now in tears I 
bring thee, 

1 dt|.absolve thee from all marriage ides. 

fVal, {Emhracvigher ivith great emotion.) 
Oh I Agnes! 

Soph, Vet let me not lose thy love ! 
fVuL I keep a dear inestimable pledge, 
That must for ever bind our hearts. 

Soph, Oh! God, • 

My poor JCmilius! 

( She rvns to meet the bop^ who comes 
at her calU and embraces him,) 

It is true, tlie church 

Our marriage may dissolve; but who shall 
break 

The mighty bonds of Nature ? 

Wal, Had you not 
Weighed this before ? 

Em. Had’st thou forgot Emilius, 

That thou would’st leave me thus ? 

Soph, Ha! such request. 

Is bold indeed—W alter—^if thou should’st 
grant it. 

Thou art far more than man. 

Wal. How—tliou desir’it— 

Soph, Hear me in mine affliction !—Glid¬ 
ing round 

These obscure •walls, our -father’s angry 
gliost. 

Compels me from this dwelling to depart. 
Wherein my conscience never found repose. 
But the boy’s kind and lovely countenance, 
Dear as the light of Heaven, attracts me 
still, 

And holds the with a chain of adamant— 
To save me from delirium, then, O Walter, 
Let my ckijhl go with me! 

WtU, Where’er thine uncle 
Takes thee to live, ofr shall he go to see tliee! 
Soph, No—lie must not remain with thee 
alone: 

Not without me in this unlucky house ! 
Always aronnd hi& innocent head, it seems. 
As if I beard the boding flight of owls: 
And in distressful dreams, I feel him torn 
From my clasped arms—See, in tlie dust 
I lie. {kneeling,) 

Ob t for die love of heaven, brotlier ! allow 
The boy to go with me. 

Wal, Agnes—thy wish 
Bears hard on me; and I have not the power 
To grant it, or deny.—Therefore Emilius 
Himself shall choose. 

Soph, Oh, let my sufferings move thee! 
Thou child of sorrow \ say not no ! 

Em, Wilt thou 

Divide my heart ?—If I may not belong 
To both—Then will I not remain with eitlier. 
Long as 1 can remember, somedeep impulse 
Drove me from hente; and ihcrcfojc would 
1 go 

With;thee more willingly—But yet ’twas not 
Into the wide world tliat I wish’d to wander. 
But upwards to the starry sky ; and this. 
Where’er I go, would nile my inclinations. 

{Seeing the emotion of his parents, he takes 
a hand of each, and presets it to hit htaru 
Believe me that I love thee heartily. 
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But I am a poor child* whose presence much 
Would not enliverf thee. Thine eyes are still 
So dim and melancholy, and the stars 
So bright and pure, therefore my spirit «tiU 
From this dim narrow dwelling isupdrawn, 
7’o the blue realms on high. A wayward 
child, 

I long to sail above this earth—So mother. 
If I go with thee, thou wilt praise me little. 

1 .ct me remain here and assist my fatlier, 

J am to learn the hunter's noble art^ 

In the wild woods. 

WaL (£?»6raciw^'' Kmiliuny My son ! 
SopU. He has resolv’d. 

Here to remain! Then may the wrath of 
Heaven 

Tills dwelling raze, and 'whelm me in its 
ruins ! 

For never—never can I leave my son ! 

(Clasping him in kti arms.') 
WaU The measure uf our sufferings is 
complete. 

No grain more can it now receive. If fhou 
( anst not resign Enulius, then go forth, 

Call in thine uncle. If he promises 
To be indeed a father to the boy— 

Then will 1 listen to thy prayer. 

Soph. (Embraditg him.) Oh Walter, 
Thou hast no ctjual!— (^ExiU 

SCKNE VJII. 

Wal ' 

Em. Father ! shall I go hence ? 

JVah Never so long as 1 survive!—Death 
only 

Can marriages dissolve by children crown’d, 
(AMitaiif/ff.) Well, then !—thy doubts at 
last shall have an end ; 0 
And thou shalt find the bonds in .sunder 
broken, 

That may no longer hold. ' * 

Em. (He seizes a knife hastUy.) Father, 
beware! 

Hast thou forgot that knife is newly rriiet-^ 
ted ? 

IVaL So much the better, 

(//eVcTiee/s in. prayer^ witfi a knife clasptd 
in his kan^,a,) 

Em. How, thou prayest ? Wilt thou 
Then kill thyself? 

IVaL (f liing np and embracing him.) 
Fray for my soul ? 

Em. Oh Father !— 

First kill Emilius 

Wal. (staring at lum^) Whom ? 

Em. Be kind ! unite me 
With little t'luraformybridel ThoJknowest 
We used to play here man and wife, and 
thou 

Hast married us an hundred times, now folce 
me, 

Pray take me, to poor Clara! 

Wal. Childish plays. 

And Heaven unite those whom on earth the 
Church 
Divides! 

Em. I cannot tell thee how my heart 
Is mov’d, but all my wislies j o nt on high, 
And lead me to^that arbour in t^e skies, 


Where 1 my find her, wjicn this life dis¬ 
solves ! 

WiU. Fortunate boy ! thine innocent 
spirit here 

Feels not at home, by guilt and w'o surround¬ 
ed. 

Em* Thinkest thou that it would give me 
too much pain i* 

Look ! while 1 slept here on tliis chair, me- 
thought 

1 felt the steel dc^ pressed into my heart! 
Wal. Ha 1 Agnes dreaui'd this too 1 
Em. Yet the^deep wound' 

Gave me no pain 1 

Wal. On my dark soul descends * 

A stream of supernatural light ? To both 
The self-same visions cathe;—here is the 
place. 

Tills is the day wliercon my father died 
How strange! Is it decreed tliat 1 may thus 
Appease his angry shade ? 

Em. Art ihou reflecting 
If thou should’st kill me ? 

Wal. Silence!—At thy words, 

I tremble— 

Em* Nay, thou shall not let me go, 

I cannot hear my mother’s anxious looks. 
Her constant fears lest some mlscliunce be¬ 
fall me, 

Then theschoolmastcr—hefor eVerscolds me; 
When 1 am lively, I’m mischievous,.—when 
merry, 

Forsooth I am a graceless child. Thou only 
Know'st my true disposition, *Tis most 
certain 

That I am wild, and venture more tlian 
others— 

And when a comrade has unjustly acted, . 
Besisdosa Impulse drives me to chastise him. 
Now rile schoolmaster calls those inclinations 
The seeds of wickedness, and all misdeeds. 
Should such a boy turn good lor aught, he 
says, 

U must be thro’ miraculous aid. 

Wal. His words. 

Are but too true ! 

Etn. Indeed! well then, would’st thou 
Suffer F.miUus still to grow in strength 
And wickedness ? Oh, bring this morUl 
course 

Of your poor child thus early to an end, 
While he is not too bad. Oh take me home. 
Take me from hence with you ! 

Wal, (Overcome.) Aye, death indeed 
Demands the offspring of unhallow’d love ! 
The raven too, waits in his parent’s eyes 
The promised meal; and tlic young brood 
of eagles—■ 

Come boy! witii heart already turn’d to 
Heaven, 

Come and receive from him who gave thee 
lii'c 

And passions wild, the better gift of death ! 
(Drt^ing his son towards hint with the left 
bandy he makes a thiifst at his heart wuh 
the knife, hut feels resistance, and starts back 
trembling,) 

Ha! what was this? And can thy tender breast 
Ribist the sharpen’d iteel ? 
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iSwt. {2iecolleo{ing.) Oh—*tis the letter! 

WaL Are spirits floating here invisibly, 
That such a horror siezes on my heart ? 

Em, (Drawing out a parckme/it.) 

Now, be not angry with me for tliis fault. 
Carefully in the tumult of our plays 
This letter have I guarded, but at last 
I had forgotten it quite—The schoolmaster 
Received it first; but it belongs to thee. 

IVuL (Tkt knijtistiU in hu right hand; 
iht Ittft ronl’tt/AttJt/y (*n his forehead,) 

Wo! v/hither would my frenzied brain 
have driven me f , 

Had the deed been accomplished, whither 
then ? 

Tlje scaffold ? Oh yc beams and mouldering 
walls 

Fall down and cover me! ye cloudsof night 
Conceal rac! Through the force of wild eino- 

Ever am I the slave of eidl I yawp, 

Oh grave ! and hide me from the powers of 
Hell I 

Em. ((doming up to him-) Father! 

)VaL Unhappy boy ! Away ! Each word 
Of thine becomes an implement of Satan ! 
Away,—I tell thee, from this house ! 

Spl'NE IX. 

IViil. Em ^ew. and (rushiitg in,) 

Soph. Oh ! Walter ! 

Lr-.e, Horst! what is thiUe intent I a mur¬ 
derous weapon i 

Grasped for the second time to day ? On 
blood 

Still bent ? 

iVai. (Et'tting the knife fall,) AUis ful¬ 
fill'd that on me lay I 

Sopfi. (Terrified.) On! heaVen! my 
dream ?-r^Emilhis, the sharp steel 
That struck thy heart wUI take my life 
away! 

Em. Mother! I feel nbpam— I have, 
prayed 

That I might lose fliat life for which thou 
weep'st. - 

*rjic dagger fail’d—this parchment letter 
here, 

Received the stroke ! ' 

£/?r£'. Heaven’s power is infinite— 

Yet on the dread abyss that yawned before 
us, 

I look with trembling. 

WaL From myself I turn 
With horror, more flian words can e’er un- 
fold— 

I am nor man nor beast—bear, ti^, wolf, 
And lion spares his young—Wo, wo, to 
me! * 

I am insane—Madness ajone can lift 
His murderous arm against an innocent 
child. 

Lew. Conw&fe yourself!—Heaven only 
has ai^red you 

To stagger- ^ die brink ; thus to point out 
The danger of thy so'ul’s blind impulses— 
That Providence not yet forsakes thee wholly, 
This letter, tor a silent token serves.—Look, 

" now, 

was the writer. 


(He takes the letter from Emiliua ; and on 
giaing it to Walter^ notites the svpersnp^ 
tion.) 

How ?—“ To .lacob Hoist!” 

fVd. (icrrtflcd.) For whom ?—My father ? 
Lew. Hasten to find out 
To whom hisdeath so long remains unknown. 
Soph. I should with apprehension wutcli 
the import. 

If yet a harder fate were possible ? 

Lew, (To IVa/icr.) Well, then ? 

Wal, (IJaoing broke the seal hastilyy 
and glanced over the contents.) 

’Tis a certificate of baptism, 

Of “ Agnes May.” 

. Soph. Maria Agnes? 

Lew. (Looking at the paper.) Right ! 
There are three names—What more ? 

W(d. “ Certificate— 

Gemind,—The Rector,—at his death,—con¬ 
fessed,— 

For AgnesPaync —a child ExcHAKGii;D.” 

(With a loud cry of joy ^ he lets the pa¬ 
per Jail.) 

Oh ! Heaven !— 

Agnes !—my own !—my wife I— 

(Embracing hci.) 

Soph. (BesisUng.) Walter, thou rav'sl! 
Wal. Were this a wonder, when one 
instant changes 
♦Hell into Heaven ? 

Lew. (Taking np the Iciict ) Is this then 
possible ? 

Whence comes this letter ? 

Wal. (Beating his breast and almost 
breathless.) 

How shaiy^e sustain 

The over|wering weiglit of lOo much joy ! 

« Em, Taking his hand.) My father ! 
Soph,^ (On r/ie, ofAer side.) Walter! 

speak I how is this ? 

Wok Kneel down, kneel down. 

Thank Heaven—weep—-pray—adore the 
^ boundless grace 
Of God—tlie light of our dark pilgrimage ! 
Pray, child ! even thou hast deeply binned 
in this, 

That thou wert weary of thy life.—Kneel, 
Agnes, 

And pray with tears, because we bntli have 
sinned, 

In doubling of that mercy which kind 
Heaven 

Pours on the guilty. Thus I bring to thee, 

Oh ! Univers^ Katliep, this torn heart. 

Sav’d 1^ a hair’s breadth from destruction's 
gulph— 

Now by repentance ruled, and gratitude. 

(j^ll three lemain for a few seconds in 
the attitude of prayer.) 

Lew. The justice of our Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther here, 

Indeed is manifest- A dark illusion 
Formed of my brother’s crime, tlic punish¬ 
ment, 

And of your guilt, this apprehensive horror 
Of a dire bin tliat had not been committed, 
Has been the sentence. 
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{To Sophia^ wAo, witk the otAcrs, has 
now riseyi vp>y 

At the Hector's liouse 

J)ic(l Agnes Payne, in childhood, at Ge- 
inind. 

And diou art Agnes May. —There are 
the proofs. 

Tlie priest, tliough poor and nee^y, in his 
house 

iteceived you fatherless; but Jacob Horst 
Seemed in his estimation rich, and therefore 
Was better able to protect an orphan. 

I’o thee he gave the name of thy lost play¬ 
mate^ 

But in his last hours the deceit confess’d, 
That he had practis’d witli a kind intention. 

IVaL {^Looking up to heaven.) Father, 
thou hast forgiven us ! 

Soph. Our past sorrows 
His anger have subdued. 

Entil. And is not Clara ‘ 

In heaven -i^th him—beyond the starry 
sjiheres ? 
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. 5'/ichas prayed God my sufferings to idkyy 
And He has will’d Kmilius to survive. 
Then be you tranquil^! will gladly live. 
Though Clara has a better life on high. 
Soph. Mj^child, thou long’st so much to 
be from earth. 

To other worlds remov’d—that evermore 
Thy mother’s heart must tremble. 

WaL No^’tiswell; 

So let him look on high>—Whene’er hb eyes 
Are lifted up to heaven, shall Walter too 
The Almighty FaHier praise, who lias call’d 
home 

Our innocent child. Her dwelling is not far. 
Siph. {Looking vp.) Clara I 

IVal. Father! 

% 

Both. {7'ogeihcf.) l^ook down on us! 
Lewis. At last ** 

Heaven for his own has chosen you. Severe 
At once and merciful—shine forth his power 
And glory—and, by ways inscrutable, • 
Blessings and justice are together join’d \ 


The Tufeniy-Ninth of February, 


ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE OLD ENGLISH DBAMATISTS. 

No VIII. 

The Witch of Edmonton.—Fordj Dekkery and Roivl^y. 


In this singular drama, there is no 
iiigh ])assion—no high imagination— 
no impressive plot—yet it presents so 
jx'rfect a picture of humatf life, that it 
is felt to be most truly tragical. The 
chief agents and sufferers are all of 
liumble character and rdnkhut they 
come before us either deformed or 
agitated, by the vices, crimes, and mi¬ 
series, from which the lowest are no 
nitirc exempt than the loftiest; or a- 
doriicd and supported by the virtues, 
the hopes, anrl the happiness, which 
exist in power throughout the whole 
friime of human society. A direct ap¬ 
peal is made to some of the simplest 
ai^d strongest feelings of our nature; 
and over the whole action of the 
drama, there is spread the influ¬ 
ence of a superstition, which, 
though vile, squalid, and debasing, is 
yet at times made to partake of a cha¬ 
racter of sublimity, by the intense 
power wliich it exercises both over its 
minister and its victims. Witchcraft 
in its lowest shape, that of an old, de¬ 
crepit, starving, persecuted beggar, 
and stick-gatherer, rules the lot of the 
blind, or erring and sinful creatures 
of the play ; and as we listen to the 
curses of the lielclain, andjsec how, un- 
.der their infatuation, her victims fulfil 
tlieir own pitiable destiny, the days of 
superstition seem revived, and some of 


its most foul and hideous scenes re¬ 
acted in the world. 

Witches are not to be dealt with 
but by men of genius; for they arc 
ugly wretches in all real superstition, 
and their very power, terrible often in 
its effects, may be said to lie in their 
very impoteney. It would be easy for 
the most common writer to paint a 
witch even to the very life—at once 
natural to the eje ami the imagina¬ 
tion ; but it requires the knowledge 
and the power of the true poet to 
bring into contact with her the |X)cu- 
liar natures on whom her spells are to 
work—to make her even majestic in 
her ho>ved and ragged infirmity^ from 
her mysterious relation with the des¬ 
tiny of otliers ; and to oiler up unto 
her, helpless in herself, and hurtless 
to the callous or tlie calm, the heart 
in whose depths fear lies reaily to leap 
up and deliver its possessor to des¬ 
pair. Nothing but a wild power of 
poetry can, in poetry, render oid wo¬ 
men formidable ; for now that the age 
of witchcraft is gone by, in real life 
they liave lost all their grandedr. 
N'Ow-aMlays, an old crone may be 
ugly, blear-eyed, decrepit, poor, and 
boy-hooted, without being a whit the 
better of it; if she steal sticks, she 
must go to ‘the police office—if tier 
black cat fall in ilie wav of a terrier. 
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ha must die—^nd if her curse have he will eat fire, and make ice; and the 
any power, it extends only to a fit of very elements are not sure ot them- 
the ague, as in the noted case of selves when he is a-stir. But there is 
Goody Blake, and Harry pill; mur- alsoafoul'and obscene imagination of 
ders and suicides depend now on other magic, as a power obtained by desperate 
principles, and aged women have violation of natural laws, and by giv- 
scarcely the means of getting them- ing up Hhp soul to the dominion of 
selves hanged. It was otherwise in baleful desires, and the courses of a hi- 
the days of Ford and of Dekker, and deous life. Ofthislastnn^^c arewitches. 
old Mother Sawyer herself taught them There are here elements of poetical 
the poetry of witchcraft. power; but the real witch, with her 

All literary witches, that is the damnable practices, and hellish lusts, 
witches of literature, it may be con- seems to drag down the popular ima- 
ceived, owe some sort of derivation gination when it conceives of her, and 
to the Thessalian witches of the to debase it Yet the poet may there 
ancients; for Horace’s witch goes very find these wild elements.of power; lie 
near to m^ng candles of in&nfs fat. seesadarkandtroubledregiongleaming 
Lucan's Erictho is a thorough witch, with flashes of lurid light; a wild play 
except, perhaps, that her invocations of human desires in conflict with na- 
are too lofty. The Erictho of Mars- tnre's laws; and a strangs disturbance 
ton in ^ the Wonder of Women/ is of the realities of the world, and an 
something of the same family; and is escaping from, or overcoming tliem by 
moreover a gowl, and a nightmare, and dark agencies, and the suddenly ap- 
a succuba. Middleton's Hecate is pearing force of inscrutable relations ; 
little better, though she and her train to all which there is added a general 
are immortal, as being the supposed grim and grotesque feature, that 
models of the witches in Macbeth. Ben heightens the strangeness of the whole, 
Johnson's witch, in the Sad Shepherd, Let any man attempt first a sorcerer, 
is the best popular witch perhaps? in all and then a witch, and* he will find the 
our literature; and we are let into her former comparatively easy, 
character at once, by seeing her sitting Shakspeare's witches are of a class 
like a hare in her form. But of all by themselves. They are neither sor- 
witches who walk on the ground, and ceresses nor old women. It has been 
know not the use of broomsticks, she said that he must have been in Scot- 
of Edmonton bears ofl' the bell; and land—th^y are so truly Scottish. We 
our own excellent Scottish witch, have lived long in Scotland, and have 

Weir, sister to the worthy M^or, did had some solitary midnight walks 
not perform her final part on the plat- tlirough scenes terrifying enougli, but 
form, more completely'in character, wenever saw nor heard of any beings in 
than, as we shall see by and by, did the Highlands, even cousins, sixteen 
old Mother Sawyer. times removed, to those things so wi¬ 

lt would, in our opinion, be a much thered and so wild in tlieir attire. Shak- 
casier thing to describe a sorceress speare has creatctl our witches for us, 
than a witch. There is a sublime and we are all very much obliged to 
imagination ^of magic, as a .science ^ him—^particularly the good peo])le- of 
above human knowleilge, and of preter- Forres. Let us not seek for them a 
human power acquired by that science, more ancient origin. Shakespeare, no 
Such personages, therefore, ore men - doubt, was on that very blasted lu'ath, 
or women of high acquisition, like Sir whether personally or not we shall 
Humphrey Davy, or Miss Porden, and not say—^and he knew by inspiration 
they act on principle. They invent what things should hurry through the 
safety-lamps, and arc the authors of rueful skies of Albyn, and over her 
systems. Accordingly, they do just black heath-wildernesses, and through 
wliatever they choose, and nobody is the heart of the thunder, lightning, 
entitled^ to call their conduct in ques- and rain, of those dismal regions, 
tfon, unless a greater magician than Neither their characters nor their 
themselves. All Mr vSouthey's sor- forms are distinct, for depend upon 
cerers perform whatever they think it, iShakspeai-e did not see them dis¬ 
mast ndviseablc—so does jManfred and tinctly—nor Bainpio nor Macbeth.— 
JDr Faustus, and Ihofespor Leslie. No more does one see (listinctly the 
Just ^ct them once fairly a-going, and raven that alights near his feet during 
a sorcerer or magician will never stop ; some stormy midnight, and on some 
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wild moor—with sii^hing wings and 
the croak of a demon, liut critics 
must make every thing out, forpt- 
ting that no creatures arc so poetical, 
as those that are imperfect and ob¬ 
scure—and even contradictory—and' 
exhibiting the senses under*the in- 
huence of the imagination warring with 
themselves. The causes of the mo¬ 
tions in the minds of Shakspeare's 
witches are not more obscure to our 
eyes, than they were to their own; 
for, in the bosom of creatures not hu¬ 
man, we dream that the very desires 
move blindly and in blindness. There 
is a hint somewhere dropt, that those 
creatures are to be rewarded for their 
l;>bour8 against Macbeth—but we can 
hardly believe that, any more than 
tiiemselvcs; and they seem to meet 
an<l part upon no imaginable motives, 
as if they were but half-wiilers in 
their own agency. At one time they 
seem to have no divination, but call 
up heads and spectres to shew the fu¬ 
ture ; at another they predict, of 
themselves, to Macbeth and Banquo. 
No one can guess* at the limits of 
tJieir knowledge, dr of tlieir power, 
or at the nature of their impulses and 
desires. 'I'liey cannot be said to love 
lofty agency, for they swim like tailr 
less rats in sieves to revenge them¬ 
selves on rump-fed ronyons” by the 
death of .masters of small trading ves¬ 
sels ; nor can they be to be ex¬ 
clusively fond of low company, for 
tht;y speak imperiously to kings, and 
hold in their skinny hands, and ut¬ 
ter with their shrivelled lips, the doom 
and destiny of empires. They brew 
toad-broth—and they fly from lap¬ 
ping it on rite wings of the wind. 
They are consistt^nt in nothing, but 
in a dim, vague, indefinite, gliniraer- 
ing, and gloomy spirit of evil, which 
'nvolves all nature, animate or in¬ 
animate in its atmo^ere; now, set¬ 
tling on the raquntain-tops, now. creep¬ 
ing along the marshes—now shewing 
all things wild and tefriblo—and now 
bringing out bats and worms, from 
mean or slimy obscurity. Yet, after 
all—they are nothing—" the earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath, and 
those are of them.” 

But wc must leave the witches of 
Shakspeare, and return to lier of 
Edmonton. Witliout farther preface, 
let us give an analysis and specimens 
of this strange play. 

The first scene is laid in Edinon- 
Voi VI. 


ton, in the house of Sir Artliur Cla- 
rington, and introduces to us Frank 
Thorney (the wretched hero of the 
talc, ami son of a respectable yeoman) 
in conversation \fith his fellow-ser¬ 
vant Winnifrede, whom he has just 
married, after an illicit amour. There 
h sincere affection subsisting between 
them, and it is expressed in several 
speeches of considerable beauty. 

Winnifrede. Ay, ay: in onse 

No otlM*r benuly tempt your c*vc, whom yoti 
J.ikv l)ettor, 1 may chanw* to lie remt’inl^eT'tl, 

And g you now ant) then. ’Faitli ’ I dul ho|)(» 
You’d not lift VC uKcd me so: ’fis but luy forluiMi. 
And yet, if not for my sake, have some pity 
Upon t)tc child I go witli; that’3 your own. 

And ’lessjou’ll be a eruchheart^d father. 

You cannot but reipember that, 
lloavon knowsi how—— 

Frank. To quit whtoh fear at onee, 

* As by the ceremony late parforni’d, 

1 plighted thee n faith, us free ftom ehaUen^to, 

As any double thought; once more, in hearmg 
Of Heaven and thee, 1 vow that never henceforth 
Disgrace, wproof, lawless afTectioiis, threats. 

Or what can be suggested ’gainst our luarriage. 

Shall catisi- me falsRy (hat bridal oath 
That binds me thine. And, Winnifrede, whenevor 
The whiitoi) heats of yoiitJi, by subtle baits 
of beauty, or xvhat woinan's art ca'u praeiice, 

Draw me from only loving ihe<‘, let Iteavca 
Indiet upon my hfes>oine fearful ruin ! 

1 hope thou ilost believe me. 

Win. Swear no more; 

T am confirm’d, and will risolve to do 
What you thinkmost behoveful for us. 

It appears, liowcver, that though 
Winxiifrcdc is sincerely attached to her 
new-married husband, she had, un¬ 
known to him, been seduced by her 
roaster Sir* Arthur Clarington, who, 
unacquainted witli the marriage that 
has just taken place, makes lus ap- 
peai;ance, and as Winnifrede leaves 
the stage, threatens and bribes Thorn¬ 
ey ta wed her. Thqrney first accepts 
the bribe, and then avows .his mar- 
riage^ beseeching Sir Arthur not to 
inform his father of the event, lest 
the old man should disinherit him. 
The scene concludes with an interview 
between poor Winnifrede and her se¬ 
ducer, in which we are greatly interest¬ 
ed in the character of this humble he¬ 
roine. We see that she has thorough¬ 
ly repented of the crime into which she 
had been basely betrayed ; and at the 
same time we feel, as if her duplicity 
to her husband was one day or- other 
to be punished, in spite of the sincerity 
both of her affection and repentance. 
Winnifrede and Thorney arq but in 
very humble life—^but. even in their 
destinies we see the punishment of 
frailty and of crime; and while we an¬ 
ticipate calamity to the lowly pair, 
perhaps feel as deeply the mournful 
dai'kness of our human lot, as if we 
wtTC watching ' the fortunes of the 
very highest personages. As Sir Ar¬ 
il F 
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thur trie® Winnifrede's fidelity to her 
husband^ she exclaims. 

fVin. Can you nam# 

That ivllable of pood, and y«f not tremble 
To think to what a foul and black intent , 

You use it tor an oath ? Let me resolve you : 

If you appear in any visit ition. 

That brings iiut with it pity for the wrongs 
Done to aiiuscd Thorne , my kind husband; 

If you infect mine ear with any breath 
That ii not thoroughly perfum’d with sigte 
For former dMds of love: may 1 be cur^ 

Even in my prayers, when ! vouedwate 
To see or hear you I I will change my life. 

From a loose whore to a repentant wife. 

Sir Ar. Wilt Ihou turn monster now? art not 
asham'd , . 

After so many months to be honest at last r 
Away, away ( fie ou’t! 

fFin. My resolution 

Is built upon a rock. 'I’his very day 
Young Thoiney vow'd with oaths not to be doubted, 
Th'it never any change of love should cancel 
The bonds, m whidi we are to either bound, 

Of lasting truth* - And shall I then for my part 
tJnfile the sacred oath set on record 
In Hcavcii’H book I Sir Arthur, do not study 
To add to \our lascivious lust the siii 
. Of sacrilege: for, if you but endeavour 
By any uiictiai*to word to tempt my constancy. 

You strive as much as in you Hes to ruin 
A temple hallowed to the purity 
Of holy marriage. 1 have said enough v 
You may believe me. 

Sir Ar. Get you to your nunnery, 

Then freeze In your old cloister. This iS nn^! 

Win. (iood angels guide me I Sir, you’ll give 
me leave 

To weep, .md pray for your conversi^B! 

Thorney now goes to hU fether*8 
house, and convinces him, by a letter 
procured from Sir Arthur Clari]ii|ton for 
that purpose, that the rumours of his 
attachment to Winnifrede are false. 
The old man then proposes that he 
shall marry Susannah Cart^, a maid 
whom he had formerly loved, and 
with whom he will receive a rich 
dowry, sufficient to remove all incum¬ 
brances from their little estate. This 
Frank consents to do—and it is fixed 
that the marriage is to take plape next 
day. The behaviour of tSie young 
man in all this seems to arise from 
fickleness, weakness, want of princi¬ 
ple, and avarice—^making him the 
slave of impulse. He undergoes many 
Struggles of conscience; but at last sa¬ 
tisfies himself with that desperate ex¬ 
pedient of the guilty, it is the will 
of Providence.** 

Frank. No man can hide his face from 
. heaven that views himt ^ 

In vzdn he files, whose destiny pursues him. 

So strong is this feeling of destiny 
in tlie hearts of the wicked or the 
unfortunate, that it has been held 
to be a law of liie, and, particular 
houses, especially, to exhibit its 
ilreadM" ^ration. Genius has, as 
we know, founded on this belief su- 
blima imaginary histories—so has tra¬ 
dition attributed them to reality. The 
^^l^ince and the peasant have felt them- 
^^ves uijder the same dark power, 


which has been supposed to lay palaces 
in ruins, or to disturb the thatch on 
the cottage. Are not both of equal 
importance—or rather insignificance- 
in the decrees of Providence,—und are 
not tlie miseries and the crimes of 
cottars, in reality, as sad to nature as 
those of ! 

The Witch of Edmonton, Mother 
Sawyer, is now brought before us. bee 
the old hag. 

ACT II. 

SCENE l.-A Wood. 

Enter Elizalx'th Sawvvr, gathering siickt. 

Saw. And why on mel why shouid thevnviotii 
world 

Throw all thxir aeandAlou^ malice Ufion me ? 

’Ca'i&e I am pi>or, duform'd, and ignorant. 

And like a bow buckled and l)cnt togeUier. 
h\ some more strong in mischiefs than injsclf, 

M Ubi 1 lor that be made a common i>ii)k 
For 1.11 the tilth ami rubbish of ii ens tonguet 
To tali and run into { >ome call me witch. 

And being ignorant of mysi If, they go 
About to teich me how to be • nc; urging, 

That my bad tongue (by their bad u>agc mnde so) 
ForespeaKb tlteir lattle, doth bewitch tlicir com, 
’Themselves, thetr servants, and their babea at 
nurse. 

This they enforce upon me; and in i>art 
Make me to credit ii. And here comes ona 
Of my chief adversancs. 

Enter Old Banks. 

Banks. Out I out upon thee, witch! 

£aiu. Dost call me witch ? 

Banks. I do, witch, i do: and worse 1 would, 
knew 1 a name mure Iiatefui. What makes! thou 
upon my ground. 

5aui. Gathering a few rotten slicks to warm me. 
Banirs. Tlown with them when 1 bid thee, quick¬ 
ly t I’il make ihy bones rattle in tliy skin eUe! 

Saw. You won’t, churl, cut-throat, miser 1 iherw 
. they be. 

Would they stuck 'cross thy throat, thy bowels, 
thy maw, 

TIw mldriif! 

Sanks», hay’st thou me so I Hag, out of my 
ground I . IBeats her. 

Saw. Dostj^ke me slave, curmudgeon? May 
thy bones ache> 

Thf Joints«cranip, and convulsions stretch and 
crack 

Thv sinews] 

Banks. Cursing, th<»i hag P take that, that. 

IBeats her and exit. 
Saw. Strike! do, and withered may Uiat hand 
ynd arm, 

Whose blows have lam’d me, drop from the rotten 
trunk 1 

Abuse me! beat me! call me hng and witch ! 

Whitt is the name ? where, and by what art leanr’dP 
What spells, what cliaim or invocations, 

May the thing call’d familiv be purchas'd P 

« 

Then enters Cuddy Banks, and a 
roavine, shouting and hooting rabble 
at his beds, all abusing and torment¬ 
ing the wretched old woman, till rage 
does, in good truth, convert her into 
Eomethihg very witch-like. There 
cannot be a better written recipe for 
making a witch—and wc could almost 
believe that it would succeed even in 
our own days. 

Saw. Still vex'd ? still tortur’d P That curmucU 
geon Hanks 

Is ground of ail my scandal. I am shunn’d 
Aud hated like a stvkiici<>; made a *corn 
To all degrees .and sexes. 1 hHvehcardoldbcIdama 
Titik of latruliurb in the shape ot mice, 
nets, tenets/weascls, and 1 wot not what, 

Tliat have appear'd, and suck'd, sorud^y, Uiti 
blood: 
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But by whit meiai they camt aequaioted with 
them, 

1 am now knorant. ’Would tome pow’r, good or 

bid, 

Instruct me which waj 1 might be reveng'd 
Upou this churl, i'd go out oi myajlf, 

Aud give this tury Ica-ve to dwell within 
T(ih» ruhi'vi cottage, re.i(ly to t’.tll with age: 

Ah)ura all goodness. he t hate with prayer; 

Ani atudy funus, imprecations, 

Bhiapiieiuous spewh^M, oai.is, detested oatbi. 

Or any thing mat’s ill; so i mi^t work 
Revenge upou this miser, this wadt cur. 

That hurks, and ult», aud suqks the very blood 
Or me, and OI my credit Tu all one 
To he a witch, as to be eounted one. 

Vengeance, shame, ruin light upon that canker I 
Enier a Spirit ifi thi tftape of a black Dog 
Dog, Ho! tuveit'ottudttieecursiugl Now thou 
• art ' 

Mine own* 

Sav. Thine? whM-art thou? 

Dog He thou hast so often 

lini)ortun*d to appear to thee, tl\e devil. 

Sav» Hless me I the devil ? 

Dog, Come, do not fear, 1 love thee much too 
well 

To hurt ot fright thee. If I seem terrible, 
li U to such as lute me* Ihavetouud 
Thy kwe uofeigb'd; have seen and piiied 
Thy open wrongs, and come, out otiny love, ' 

To gi^e thee just rqvenge against thy foes* 

Saw. May i believe tni.-e > 

Dog. To coniirm’t, command z 

Do any mischief unto man or beast, 

An ( ril edcct it, on eoudition 
That unooiii})elt*d thou make a deed of 
Ut soul uiid Oudy to me. 

Saw. Out, alas t 

My -«ui and body ? 

Dog, .in I that instantly. 

And se4l it wiih thy blocki: if thou deniest, 
rU tear thy body in a thousand piceeB* 

Saw. i know not where to seek rehef' but 
shall I, 

After such covenants seal'd, see full revenge 
On all tiiat wrong me ? . 

Dog. Ha. ha! silly woman! 

The devil is no Har to such as ne loves. 

. Did'*t ever know or hear the devil a iiiu 
To such as he alfbets ? ^ 

Sato. Then 1 am thine; at least so much of me. 
As 1 can call mine own. 

Dog. 

Art mine or no ? 

Soto. ' aU thine. 

Dog. Seal’t with thy blood. 

$ucki her arnu—Thuiuter and U^Mng.\ 
bee, now i dare call thee uaucl 
For proof, command me; mstantly I'll run. 

To aoy mi-ichief; gooda^ss can I none. 

Sate. And i desire as litUe< There's on old churl. 
One hanks 

Dog, That wronged thee: he lam'd thee, call'd 
ttee witch. 

Saw. Thed me: first upim him I'll be reveng'd. 
Dog. I'hou sbait: Do buf name how ? 

Saw. (io, touch hU life*, 

Dog. 1 cannot. 

Saw, Hast thou not vowM ? Go, Idtltba^vet 
Dog. m t wonuot* 

Saw, I caned then my gift " 

Deg, Ha, ha! 

Saw* Dost laugh ? 

Why wilt not kill him ? 

Dog. k'ool! because 1 cannot. 

Tho’ we have power, know, *ti« circUinserib'd, 

And tied in limits: tho' he be curs'd to thee, 

Yet of himself hc'^ loving to the world, 

Aud charitable to ihe )K>or. Now anen, that, ' 

Aa he, love goudne-s, tho’ in tunailest measui’e, 

Ltve without comp.is» of oUi reach. Hi^ cattle 
And corn Til kill and mildew; but his litb^ • 
lOntd 1 uke him. as 1 late founu tliee, 

Cursing and swearing), 1 have no {)uw*r to toucii. 
Saw, Work on his coru and cattle then. 

Dog. 1 shall. 

The witch of E-.imonton shall see his fhll, 

If slie at least put credit in my power. 

And in mine only : nuke orisons to me. 

And none but mj. 

This is quite a scene to excite laugh¬ 

ter or horror, according to the mind 


tp own. . 

Gquivocatkmt? ■ 
’ speak. Of TU tear — ' 


that peruses it. There is no doubt 
that the dog appeared on the stage, 
and that he was looked on, by all who 
saw him, as a personification, ami a 
fearful personification too, of the evil 
spirit. His appearance probably, ex¬ 
cited as deep a feeling, in its kind, as 
the ghost of Hamlet himself—and our 
ancestors haff little inclination, w« 
dare say, to laugh at the dog of hell. 
People had toO much imsi^nation in 
those days to laugh at any thing except 
jokes—and nothing was less ludicrous 
to them than exhibitions of human 
passion. Now-a-days—an audience 
will laugh, when ali sitting together 
compactly in the pit, at what would 
make the hair to stand on end, were 
each individiiai by himself—and many 
people go to the theatre, on the night of 
a new trageily, for the purpose of 
laughing. One fool in the pit can 
damn a tragedy. Tlie scene we have 
now quoted will, we think, inspire, amid 
all its grotesqueness, a feeling of hor¬ 
ror, even now-a-days, in those who 
have studied the history of human 
nature* Indeed, there is a power in 
superstition which might yet be 
brought to be of mighty avail in poetry. 
The ground-work on which all super¬ 
stition rests, endures for ever—and 
though the common belief respecting 
its objects be changed, our poetical 
belief is unchangeable. It is as open 
now as ever to a man of genius 
to work on our minds by supernatural 
or preternatural terror; sliadows are 
not exll^ from ihe realms of imogina- 
tm ; and the powers of fear, death, 
diid the grave, are yet ready to obey 
Ihe commands of the magician. This 
the author of Waverly will one day 
shew. 

Frank Thorney, meanwhile, has 
^^arried fhe innocent and unfortunate 
Susannah Carter; and on their first 
appearance, we see in him the troubled 
countenance, voice, and demeanour of 
conscious guilt. 

' Su3. Why change you your face, Bwathcart P 

Frank. Who, I? For nothing. 

Sus. Dear, aay not so: astiiritofyourco.ibUiney 
Cannot tndure iliis clionge lor notnitig. Tve ob* 
M'zved 

Strange variations Is you. 

Frank. In me ? ‘ 

Stu. In you, sir. 

A'l^’ake. you seem tq dream, and m your slceji 
You utter sudden and distracted accents, 

Dike one at enmity with peace. Dear loving has. 
hanii. 

If 1 may dare to challenge any interest 
Jn you, give me thee t'uUy: you may trust 
Mv breast as safely a& your own. 

Frank. With what ? 

You half amase me i pr’ythee— 

Bna. Come, you shall not, 
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Indtied yon shiiJI nof shut me from partaking 
I<‘nst ttislikc thi^t grieves yuu* I'm aU yourS* 
Krait/;. And 1 ftVl Ihine. 
ifujs. * You aw not, if you keep 

The least grief from me: but I liiid tlie cause, 

It grew from me* 

Pratii'. , From you ’ 

Su9, KromRoine distaste 

In me or my behaviour: you’re not kind 
In the concealment. ’Las, sir, 1 am young, 

Silly and plain; more strange to those cont^ts 
A wife should ofibr. Say but in wliat I fail. 

Ml study satisfaction, ' * 

Franit. Come; in nothing. 

Sui I know I do: knew I an well in What, 

You should not long bo IVythee, love, 

If I have bpen imniodpst or too l)oiU, 

Speak't in a frown j if peevishly too nice, 

Shew’t in a smile. Thy bking is a glass 
By which I'll haUt my behaviour. 

Frank. hercforc 

Dost weep now! . 

Sus, You, sweet, l«ve the power 

To make me paSbionatc as an April-day. 

Now smile, then weep; nowpaVcythencrimsonred. 
You are the noiverful moon of my blood's sea. 

To make it eob or flow into tm face, 

As your looks change. 

There is mucli beautiful writing in 
all that passes between them; and 
the sweet, simple, and innocent and 
affectionate’character of Susannali is 
drawn with the most delicate toufches. 
The wretch^l villain, having received 
her dowry, resolves to abandon her, 
and to fly with Winnifrede, who, in 
boy’s clothes, has followed him to’his 


Sus, That I may bring you thro* ouc pasture 

more 

Up to yon knot of trees: amongst those shadows 
I’ll vanish from you, they shall teach me how. 
Frank, Why 'tis granykl: come, walk then. 

Sm, Nay, not too fast: 

They say, slow tilings have best pcnection; 

The gentle show’r wets to fertility. 

The churlish storm may mischict with his bounty; 
The baser beasts lake strength even irom the womb; 
But the lord lion’s whelp is feeble long. {JilxeuiU, 

SCENK II.—^nof/ter FwW, wilhactu^ipofTicef. 
Enter the Dog, 

Dog, Now for an early misdiicf and a sudden: 
The mind's about it now. One touch from me 
Soon sets the body forward. 

Enter Frank and Susan. 

Frank. Your roquet 

Is out: yet will you leave me i 
Sus, Whati so dliurlislUy ^ 

You’ll maite me stay for ever. 

Rather than part with sueh a sound from you. 
Frank. Why, you almost anger me.—'Ihray you 
be gone. 

You have no company, ami 'tis very early; 

Some hurt may beude you homewards. 

Sm, Tu>h I I fear none: 

To leave you is the greatest hurt 1 am sutfex: 
Besides, I expect your father and mine own. 

To meet me Dock, or overtake me with you. 

They began to stir when I came after you: 

I know theyll not be long. 

Frank, So, 1 shall have more trouble. 

f 7’Ar Dog rubs tiguinsf him. 
Thank you for that. Then, I’ll ease all al once. 
'Tis done now: what 1 ne’er tliouglit on.—you 
shall not go back. 

Sus, Why? slialllgo along with thee?. Sweet 
music [ 

Frank. No, to a better place* 

Sus, Any place I 


i> 1 » 1 . V 1 1 1 n piaw I ; 

latner S, and is snoexea at the conies* Pm there at home, where thou ple.ibefctto have nu*. 
sion of his guilt. Wc feel foriioth 
of these miserable creatures—the one, 
though once frail and erring, yet his 
chosen and wedded wife, loving him 
and loved by him-the other, basely 

deluded and about to be deserted in Ifyoubeeanieat,8iT. Yet you may tea me, 

^ ^ « _ « a • \A. L«ll ' 

her ruin. One hears of such thmgt 
in real life, when the worthless, the 
ignorant, the mean, the cowardly, and 
the cruel, become objects of infatuated 
affection to the pure and virtuous^ and 
drag them down into sin, and sham^, 
and remorse, and death. It has often 

appeared to us, that no murders are so c^pouhU your dowry, yd i have it; 
terrible as those we read of in the 
Newspapers, llie following one is 
complete in its horrors. 

Frank, Why would you delay? we have «o 
<itber bu.'jincss 
Now but lo jKirt. 

Sus, And will not Uiat, aweet-heart, ai>k a long 
time? 

Methinka It U the hardest piece of work 
That e’er 1 took In hand. 

Frank, Fie, fie ? why look, 

ri) make it pKitn and easy to you. FarewcU. 

IKissfshcr, 

Sns. Ah. 'las! hri not half perfect in it yet. 

1 Tmi4 hn\ e it read o'er an hundred times 
Prav you take sorhe pains, 1my duinrss. 

Frank. What a tlinw this roS(' grows ou! Part¬ 
ing wpr^iAt; 

But what ft troubl^TOl be to obtain it I— 

Come,agaiiiandtmifltt;iarewcU. IKhscs kn.] Yet wdh Ix.ld wjiips, afccud tlieuoorsol mercy; 

wiUrcturri? Fo. innocence U ever her coniiianum. 

Frank. ' ot yet uiojUl? 1 would not linger you. 
Or leave you a tongue lo hiab. [.sfah fn-r nctun. 
Si/s. N('v.' 1 kaveu rcwai’d you uc'ei ihe worhclor 


Frank, At home? I’U leave you in your last 
lodging. 

1 must kill you. 

Sw. Oh fine! you’d fright me from you. 
Frank. You seelhadmvpurpuse: I’m unarm’d* 
‘Tis this minute’s decxce, and it must be, 


t herefore you’ll kill mow 
Frank, Because you are a whore. 

Sus, There’s ope deep woiuid already: a whore? 
^was ner farther from me than Uic thought 
Of this black hour. A whore ? 

Frank. Yes, 1 will prove it. 

And you shall oonfrss it. You are my whore, 

No w’lle of mine. Tl\o woid odniib no hecond; 

I was before wediied to miotht r; have her 
i do not lay the sin unto your ehjiige, 

Tjs all nunc own. Your niamuge was my theft; 
your ' 
irpt 

The (iovif did not j>ro]u)>t me: till thu minute 
You miglu iwve safe returned; now you cannot. 
You have dogg'd your own death. * IStuOs hei, 
Sua, And I deserve it. 

I'm glad was so intelligent: 

'TwassomegSod spirit's motion. Pie? oh,’twas 
iimel 

How many years mi,':ht I have slept in sin, 

Sin ol my mo:»t hiiued too, odulleiy 
Frank. Nuy, sure Twos likely that the most was 
past, 

Pbr I meant never to return to you 
After this parting. 

Sus. Why th^ I thank you more; 

You have done lovingly, leaving yourself, 

That you would thus bestow me on anoUier. 

Thpu art my husband, Death; 1 enibiaee theo 
Y nil ali the tove 1 have. Forget the stain 
Of my uiiwitung sin: and then i eomc 
A ciystal v'irgiii lo tlue. My soul's purity 


All questions i f my journey, my stay, employment* 
And rcvibiiallon, ruily 1 hue answered ali. 

Theft’s iioibmv now iH'hmii but—iiolhing. 

Stuu Ard tluit iHUiung's more hard tlian any 
thing, 

Thjn.l the every things. This rrnuest— 
wrutti, Wbatis’l* 


inu 


I did not th*«k that death had been so sweet 
Nor 1 so .ipi to love him. I coiUd ne'er die better 
Had I stay'd foily ycais for piTpaiatU' : 
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For rm in charify with all the world. 

Let me for once be thine example^ Heaven; 

1)0 to this roan as 1> him free forgive^ 

And may he better die, and sweeter live. IDies* 

The murderer then wounds himself 
with the knife^ and (with the assists 
anct; of the dog) binds himself to a 
tree. His own father, and the father 
of the murdered girl, are drawn to the 
spot by his cries, and he accuses two 
unsuccessful suitors of Susanna (So- 
merton and Warbreck) of the murder. 
The grief of old Cartcr^r the death 
of his daughter is very beautifully des¬ 
cribed,-— 

1 have not wept these twenty years before. 

And that 1 guess was ere Unit girl was bom: 

Yet now methlnks, if 1 but knew the way, 

My heart’s so full, l could weep night ana day. 

We now lose sight of the murderer 
for a while, and old mother Sawyer is 
again brought forward. We could 
almost have wished that the wicked¬ 
ness and witchcraft of this hag had 
been connected with the crime of 
Frank Tborney, and not confined en¬ 
tirely to the inferior characters of the 
drama, and to the underplot. As it is, 
there are two distinct objects m the 
play, which do not reflect power on 
each other. Had the hag worked oh 
the mind of the murderer, the unity 
of the action would certainly' haive 
been more impressive; but the dnuna 
was founded on a real story, and the 
writers of it, in drawing a picture of 
the old witch, who had actually been 
executed, did not wish to paint her 
blacker than she was, lest in her enor¬ 
mity had been forgotten the cruelty of 
putting her to death:—and certainly, 
as the play stands, pity is mingled 
with our horror, when the old crone is,, 
at last dragged to execution. She is 
at present before a bench of Justices ; 

A witch ? who is It not ? 

Hold not that tituvcrsal name in scorn then. 

What are your painted tilings m priiuvs courts, 
IT^xm whose eye-lids lust site, blowing fires 
To burn mcnA souls in sensual hot desires; 

IJ) on whose naked payis, a Jochor's thought 
Acte hin ill foultr sliapes-thon can be v, rought ? 

Juit. But those work not os ydu do. 

•''VIM'. fiJo, but far worse. 

Those by endmtinents, can whole loidshiiis change 
To trunks of rich nttire; turn plou^ and (cams 
To Flanders and coaches ; mid huge trains 
Of seivitors, to a French butterfly. 

Have you not city-witchcs, who can turn 
Their husbands’ wares, whole standing shops ^ 
war&i, 

To sumptuous tables, nirdens of stol’n sin, 

In one ye.ir wonting, wlwt scarce twenty win ? 

Are not these witches ? 

Jifst. Ves, yes; but the law 

Ca*^ts not an eye on these. 

Saw. Why then on mo, 

Or any lean old beldam ? Heierciiee once 
Had wont to wait on age: now .m old woman, 
Illdavour’d grown with years, if hUe be* poor, 

Must be calr^ bawd or witch. Such, so abus'd. 

Are the coarse witches: t’otber are the fine, 

Spun for the dci il’s own wearing. 

SirAr. And so is thme. 


Saw^ •She, on wiiose (ooguc nii^irlwind sits to 
blow 

A man out of himself, fWnu his soft inllow, 

To lean has head on reeks and fighting waves. 

Is not that scidd a witch t 'J'he man of law 
Whose honey’d hopes the credulous client draw*, 

i As baaif by tinkling baiions) to swarm to him, 
i'rom his own hive, to work the wax in.his; 

He is no witch, not he I 
Sir Ar% But these men-wuches 

Are not iq trading witli hell’s merchandise. 

Like such as you are, that fur a word, a look, 
Denial of a coal of fire, kill men, 

Children, and cattle. 

Saw* Tcfll tliem, sir, Oiat do so. 

Am I accus’d for such a oioe i 
Sir Ar» Yes; ’twlB beawotn. 

Saw* Dare any swear I ever temi^i'd maiden 
With golden hooks flung at her chat>tity. 

To come and lose her honour 1 afid being lost. 

To pay not a dernier foFt. Some slaves^ve done 
It. 

Men-witches can, without the fimgs of law, 
Drawin|; once one drop of blood, put counterfeit 

Away |br true gold. 

Sir Ar* By one th'mg she speaks, 

1 know now she’s a witeh, and dare no longer 
Hold conference with Uie fury. 

Juki* Let’s then away. 

Old woman, mend thy life, get home and prny. 

IKxeunt Sir Arthur n/td Ju^ice. 
Saw. For his confusion ^ 

JSntrr 

My dear Tom-boy, welcome. 

I'm torn in pieces by a pack of cuts 
(fiapt all upon me, and for want of the(^ 

ComAvt me : thou shalt have the teat .mou. 

Doff, Bow, wow: TU have it now. 

Saw* . » lam dried up 

With ctusdng and with ptadness; and iiavc yet 
^No blood to mplsten these sweet lips ut chine. 

Stand (». tby hinddegs up. Kii»s me, my i'ommy. 
And fub away some'wrinkles on my brow. 

By mekiTig my old ribs to shrug for joy 
Of thy fine tricks. Wiiat hast thou done? l.et’s 
&kie. 

thou struck the hoise lame as 1 bid dice t 

And aij^d the sucking child. 

Saw. Ho, ho, my dainty. 

My litQa ^t 1 1 No lady love* lier hound. 
Monkey, or parakeet, as 1 do dice. 

The maidhps been cJiurnuig butter nine 
hours; 

But it $1^ not come^^' 

Baw. Let ’em eat cheese and choke. 

Dew. 1 had rare sport 

Among clowns f th* morns. 

Saw. ' ' • 1 could dance 

Out of my skin to hdnr dice. Hut my curl-;>ate. 
That jade, that tbuLtonguetl whore, Nan lUicUlfi?, 
W lio for a little soap lick’d by loy sow, 

Struck, and almost had lam’d it 1 did not I cluuge 
thee 

To pinch tSwX quean to the heart ? 
iSo^. Bow, wow, wow: look here else. 

' Enter Ann Ratchffe mud. 

The unfortunate Ann Ratcliffc 
conies now howling across the stage,— 
a madworaan^-s-driven into insanity 
by the fear of Mother Sawyeris curses. 
Her husband follows her; and the 
crowd at last gathers roundj and hur¬ 
ries her off in the tumult. In all this 
horrid uproar Mother lawyer grins 
and glares, and seems like a veritable 
witch indeed; and the rage of the rab¬ 
ble is Its fierce and foolish, as ever 
tore a real witch to pieces,“or hanged 
lier when slie would not drown,—or 
drowned her when she would not 
hang. As she is hurried off, her 
canine familiar appears—bow, www," 

out Cuddy banks. 


—as if marking 
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the clown, for perdition; but Mother 
Sawyer cries to Black Tom— 


Saw, Mind him not, he*» not worth thy worry- 
lug. 

Rub «t a fatrer game: that fjul-mouth’d Kmght, 
Scurvy Sir Arthur, tiy at him, my Tammy, 

And pluck ouTii throat. 

Dog, Ma, ihcrc*» a dog already l>UiQg-*his con- 
ttcicooe. 

Saw, ThaTaa sure blt^^houpd. Come, left 
home, and play 

Out black woo^ eudeu, »e*ll make hcdiday. 

But no^W comes the terrible catas¬ 
trophe of this homely tragedy. The 
tnurdttt^^ not yet suspecced of the 
deed, is^ng in in the house of 
bis wret^ed tather-ln^law^ white Ka¬ 
therine, ffie sister ofhis ihurdeted wife, 
is afPectionately watting by^iis side. 
I’he situation is terrible, and there is^ 
We think, great suppfessed power in 
tile fullovving dialogue. 


[^JiB 

That devil Somerton (who stood in mine eyo 
Once at «in angel) home to his deser\ ingt. 

What villain but himse f, once loving me. 

With Warbovk*s soul Wituld {mwn lus owu to hall. 
To be reveng’d on my poor sister! 

Frank. SfuvcsJ 

A pair of mrrcUns staves! sp ak no more of them. 
Katk, i think this talking hurts you. 

' Frank, Hues me no good, l*m sure, 

tpay foi*t evarywhere. 

Kath, 1 ha* c dene then* 

Eat if > ou cannot 'deep: you Ivive these two days 
N> t lasted any roodl^Jane, Is it ready } 

Frank. Whaesready ? wh^Ts ready? 

Katherine, who, is offering him 
something to eat, fiefin:ches,in his clothes 
for a knife. 

Enter-the Dog, shrug^ngas itwere joj/, anS 

Dances, 

Frank. Sister, O sister, 

Vm ill upon a sudden, and can eat nothing 
. Kath. 4n very deed yoti shall. The want of food 
Makjsyuu sofunt. Ha 1 here’snonein yuur pocket. 

iFlndi the bloody knife in his pocket, 
1 will «ybtdi a kmre. ", 

Franks Will you ? *tia Wi H, all’s well. 

lExit Katlierm 


'ViV! 






SCENE 11.—i4 room in Cutera ftouse* 

Frank Ij/iitgou a bed sleeping, 

Enter IcaOitfinc* 

Kath. Qrothcr, brother!—so sound Mleep ] that’s 
welL 

Franil. No, not 1, sitter: He that*t wounded 
' here; ' ' 

As 1 am (alt my other hurts are bitings 

Of a poor ilua,) but he that here unc^teedi, ,y - 

Is maim’d iucurably. 

Kath. Ill y goat sweet brother; 

Pur now my Sister inubt grow up In yoti* 

Tnu’ her loan sc ikesi you thro', and tlutt I feel 
’i he blow as deep, 1 pray cUee be nut ^uel 
To kill me tou, by seeing you cast away 
la your ow» help.ess Sem»w. litioU love, lititpt 
Anil If you ean give physie yourself,, 

J shall ue well. 

Frank. Til do my best 

Kath, 1 tnank you. 

What d« you look about you for? 

Frank, Nothing, nothing^ , 

But ( was thiskiDg, rtster— 

Kath. ihiv heart, whgt i 

Ftank, V^obutahwlw9uk{thu|l»,bou«ito 

Having this room to walk ip ? 

* wrS you w«c fJXt ^ 

Frank. Nec Uo; Fmkiotldle; 

But here’s my meaning i l^iog robIftCkt I am. 

Why siiou ri luy M)ul,>hlm Tnurned'n'MloheFB, 
Live in <Uvoxce, aud ikrt Uy arter her> 

M hy should not 1 walk hand iu h^ with 
To mid my lov« out ?' ' 

Kath. That.were drell, mdeed, , ' 

Your tune being conas: when deatli is seht td ciB ' 
you. 

No doubt you shall meet her. 

Frank, W hy shoiUd not 1 

Go without calling 1 

KoM. .Yee brother, so you might, 

Were thorc no place to go to when you’re gone. 

But only thia 

Frank. ’Troth, Sister, UlQU |ny’st tfues 
For wlien a iran has tieeti an htmdred years 
Hard iraveiiing o’er the tottlrmg brfdgj of age, 
i I e’'» not the thousandth pare u ikhi hh way. * 

All Ule is but a Whnd’rmg to bnU htmte: 

When weuregoj.e, we*fe there, Hkiipy were man, 
Cuukl here hi» voyage end; be shcH^I not then 
Answer, how wed or ill he stevi^d k)8 Saul,, 
by hcav’iTs or by heU'8 ooinpass: how lie put in 
(Cosing blesVtl goo(ineb<' sh< >ri') at such a sm; 

Nor how ]U'e’> hear ptt»vision he hassp.nt: 

Nor hiiw lar he iii’s iia^adtm vs ent > 

^yond coinmi^aiou. This were a flue reign. 

To do ill. and not to hear oi it agHiu. 

Vet then were maa mure wretched than a beast; 

For, sister, oi.r dead jwy U sure tl»c best. 
hatfu 'Us so, me best or wont: and I wish 
Heaven 

nav fand »I know it will? ihk traitor. 


The Do^ ntMqff-^^nnkUeidown.~-The Spirit of 
husan conut lo the bed's side ; he turns to the 
other, but,the spirit isihete.—lnthe meanwhile 
enter 'k iitmireat.' as and stands at thefoot 

qfthe bed —Frank sits up falAe bed, and ihespt- 
rit vanish. 

Frcfi*, What art thou ? 

tVin. A lost crentuTC. 

• FrorU?. ao am 1 too.—Win 

A**, mysheiwge I 

Wkir your sake 1 put on 

A shape that's false; yet <{o 1 wuar a heart 
True b) you as your own. 

Frank* 'Wou’d mine and thine 

Were fAlorwi in one house.—Kneel by me here; 
cm toisside now ? How Uar'jt thou come to moe 
me 

On lioth utoii of.iny bed ? 
mn. When? 

Frank, But just now: 

Outface met stare upon me with strange postures; 
Turn my soul wild by a &cc in whidi wi re drawn 
. A thousand ghosts leapt newly from their graves. 
’To piu(^ me into a winding-sheet 1 
Win* FleUeve it, 

I came Pa'ndvYir to you than yon place. 

At your bed’s feet; and of the house had leave, 

( alung ipyself your hone-boy, in to come 
And vnDt my sick master* 

FratJe* Thcn’lwas mv fme 

Some wuidfliill in toy brains for want of sleep. 

Win. ’Would 1 imght never sleep so you coui 
rest I 

But you have pluck’d a thunder on your head, 
Whoseftoisocaimot cease suddenly i why should yo 
Ouice at the weddinp: t.f a sicouu wiie, 

^ hell s^roe the music which you heard at mine 
Had td’m a farewell of you ? 0, tots was ;1) ? 

And they who thus don give both hiniL away. 

In th' end shall want thmr best limbs. 

Frank. WiniiUtede, • 

Thn chamber doorTsl fast ? 

Win. * Yes. 

Frank. Sit thee then down ; 

Amt when thou'st heard me speak, melt into tears: 
Vet I, 'to save thosb eyesof thine from weeiang, 

B ingtowiiteastory of us two, 

Instfia of ink, dlpp'd mv sad pen in blood. 

Wheft of tocc I tob% leave, 1 went abroad 
onl. for pUluge, as a trtebuoter, 

What sola soexT 1 got, to make H thine. 

To pl^ise a father, | tvive Heaven displeas’d, 

in one, 

Thro’toy bail workmanship liiowhave nona^ 

1 have lost her and thee. 

JFln, 1 know she’s dead: 

But you have me still. 

Franl;. Nay, hin* this hand 

Murdered; aud sol loose thee too. 

Win. Hhinef 

Frank. Be quiet, for thou my cvulcnce art. 

Jury and judge: »U nuu< and ni tall all. 

(Thru whisper 


1 
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The murder U now out; and old 
Carter brings the body of Susan in a 
coffin, and fiarces the murderer to look 
upon it. The officers of justice enter, 
and he is taken to prison* 

Meanwhile, Mother Sawyer is in 
jeopardy, and calls on her familiar. 
Her character seems to acquire a tinge 
of sublimity, as her ddapair deepens, 
and the hour of her death is at hand. 

ACT V. 

SCENE F—TA« imide of the mteh's llut. 
Elder Mother Swiyex* 

Saia* Stitl wToi>ira by e\'*ry aUve > And not a dog 
Baric In hit ilatne'a dt^/cnce ? i am call'd witch. 

Yet am mvKlf bewitch'd from doing harm. 

Hat e t gird up mysMf to thy blacic luat 
1'hua to be loom'd f not see mo in three daya ? 

I’m loat without my Tomalin: pr'^thee come, 
neveiige to me i< sweeter far titan life; 

Thou art my raven, on whose eoal black winga 
Revenge comes dying to me. Oh, my best lovt! 

I iim on fire, oven in the midst of ice, 

Raking my blorxl up, till my shrunk knees feel 
Thy curl'd head IconiBg on them. Come then, my 
darling, . 

If in the air th u hover'tt, fall umn me ' 

In some dark cloud; and as 1 od have seen 
Dragons and serpents in the e1<m>enta, 

Anp ar thou now so to me. Art thou f* th* sea? 
Muster Uiiall the monster'^ from the deep. 

And be the ugliest of them. So that my bulch 
Shew but hU swarth cheek to me, let earth dcave, 
And break from hdl, X care nott eould X run 
Like a swift powder.mine beneath the world. 

Up would 1 id »w it, fldl tq|||ind our thee, 

Tno’ I hiv ruin'd in it. Prot yet eome 1 
I must then fall to my prayer. 

The dog enters white, and W that 
sign the witch knows that her iaxttili- 
ar has deserted hery and that she. is 
doomed to deiUh and to hell. ,The 
rabbis rush upon her, and she is 
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borne off to prison—l^ut not before the 
dog gives somsigood advice to the spec¬ 
tators. 

JOeg*. ru thus much tell Uicc: thou never art so 
di tant 

Froia an evil spirit, but that thy oaths. 

Curses and blasphemies, pull him tu thine elbow; 
Thou never Ull'ska he, but that a cIcmI 
Is within hearir^ it; ihy e\il purposis 
Arc ever hausU^; but when (hc\ come to act. 

As thy tongue tdandenng, bearing OtlKc witmss, 

I'hy imnd a.tabb>ntf, stewing, cozeniiig, cheMtiiig, 
He^» then withto mee; thou play'st, he bets upea 
thy part t 

Although thou lose, yet he will gnin by thee. 

In the la^t scone. Mother Sawyer 
passes on a hurdle to execution, and 
also Frank Thorney. The first is fu¬ 
rious and foatning, yet not without an 
upbraiding indignation at the cruelty 
of,hcr persecutors and murderers; the 
latter is remorseful and penitent, and 
bids an affecting farewell to Winni- 
frede, his own father, and the father 
of Susanna. We feel ourselves stand¬ 
ing in the crowd around the gallows— 
and every thing is sad, shocking, and 
ignominious. As in real life, the souls 
of the spectators turn away from their 
own agonies—and the two old men, 
the fathers of the murderer and the 
murdered, walk together from the 
dreadful scene—and tell us that they 
must again mix with the bitter busy 
world to which they belong, and sus¬ 
tain, in its few remaining comforts, 
tlie sorrow which they can never over¬ 
come. And so passes away this dark 
shadow of lifb 2 
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Will our readers turn from tTiose 
fierce, wild, and turbulent pa^ions, 
breathed out from the constantly agi¬ 
tated bosom of European life, as they 
have been exhibited to them in 
the English and German drama, and, 
going back with us into a long re¬ 
cess of years,” wander for a while 
among the still and sacred groves of 
India, and indulge in the fantastic 
but splendid visions of her alk^oric 
mythology ? One flight of the ima¬ 
gination, and we And our;selves ali^ost 
on another, earth, living in the spirit 
of that deep religion, and surrounded 
with its symbols, its priests, its fanes, 
and its forms of worship. We breathe, 
as it were, the fresh, bright, and 
beaming beauty of the youthful crea¬ 
tion—in the drama that there moves 
before us, the chief agents are cither 
set apart and sanctified from the world 
~or they are half-human, half*di^ 


vine, the offspring of mortals beloved 
by the gods—or the gods themselves 
descending from their holy mountains 
upon an earth scarcely less beautiful 
th^ their own celestial abodes. From 
the strife and tumult of our own ener¬ 
getic existence, it is delightful to sink 
away into those old green and noise¬ 
less sanctuaries, to look on the Brah¬ 
mins as they pass their whole lives in 
silent and reverential adoration,—Vir¬ 
gins playing with the antelopes and 
bright-plumaged birds among those 
gorgeous woods—and, as the scene 
shifts, to find ourselves amid the old 
magnificence of oriental cities, or waft¬ 
ed on the chariot of some deity up to 
the palacts of the sky. 

Dramatic poetry. Sir William Jones 
remarks, must have been immemori- 
ally ancient in the Indian empire. 
The Indians havea wild story, that the 
first regular play was composed by 
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Ilarumat or Pavan^ who commanded 
an samy of oatyrs, ot nAmntaineere, in 
the fkmous expedition of Hama against 
Lanca—tliatiie engraved it on a smooth 
rock, which> beiog dissatisfied with his 
composition^ he hurled into the sea^ 
and that many years %(Ur, a learned 
prince ordered expert divers to take 
impressions, 'of the poem in wax, by 
which the drama waa^in a ^eat mea¬ 
sure restored—and Sir "^iliam Jones* 
Pandit assured him that he was in 
lossession of it. The Indian ^rama 
lowever, it is certain, was^atoied to 
very high perfection during the reign 
of Vicramaditya, who flourished ih 
the first century betbre Chri||^and 
who, at the: time when Britai^|Was a 
country of savages, gave enco&lj^e- 
ment at his court to poets and phuo- 
sophers. Of the nine men of genius* 
called the nine gems, whom he splen- ’ 
diilly patronized, Calidas, the author 
ofSacontala, or, theBing, was 
the brightest. Sir William Jones has 
ventured to call 'him the Shitkspeare 
of India—*not perhaps a very'^loso- 
phical op&ion, for neither tner hut^sh' 
' mind nor human life did ever feb ' 
in India, as to create such kind of 
culties os those of Shakspear^, 
fumisli field for their inspiratibti* 
Yet, perhaps our readers, on «rusing 
thefoUowingprodt^ctionofCali&s, may 
think that he posseiused, at least, the 
delicate sensibilitiea^the gentle fen<^ 
—and the simple heifi*t of own di¬ 

vine poet, as they shev^^^ .us in 

CymMine and tne ' 

Our great Orientolist ol3^T<|s, thfe 
play of$acontala mU^haye veiy 
popular when it was first repi^ntea, 
for the Indian empire wa« then in 
full vigour, and the liaUbnal vanity 
must have been highly flattered by 
the magnificent introduction of those 
kings and heroes in which the Hindus 
gloried-r^the scenery must Have been 
splendid and beautiful, and there is 
gjood reason to believe that the court 
at Avanti waa equal in brilliancy, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Vicrainaditya, to that 
of any monarch of any country. Bush- 
manta, the hero or pidee, was 
supposed to h^ve flourished in the 
twcnty-fir&t^ geh^ation after the flood 
—and Ptfc3f)&, his .most celebrated an- 
cestof/was fifth in descent from Bud- 
dha| M who marrted the 

djjJ^htCT of the pious king whom 
Vwhnu preserved in an ark from the 
UHifeml deluge. With respect to the 
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machinery of this drama, all that is 
necessjury to say of it in our preseiit 
analysis, is, that Casyapa, who seems 
to be a pffl^nification of infinite space, 
comprehending innumerable worlds, 
is t;be offspring of Marichi, or Light, 
the first production of Brahma—that 
his eonsort, Aditi, Is Active Tower— 
and his children, It^ra, or the Visible 
Firmament, and the twelve Adityas 
or Suns ’Residing over so many 
months, The representation of such 
a. drama must indeed have been some¬ 
thing glorious during the time of In¬ 
dia's glory; and we see no r^on why 
Sacontala might not yet be introduced 
on the stage of the East. Enough yet 
remains bf inspiration, both m the 
spirit ^ji -practicejiff her old faith, to 
give ihe^natives a fi^p delight in such 
ri^rewhfidions of the sanctities of anti- 
quity^anfl surely Europeans have not 
80 long inhabited that land without 
being, many of them, imbued with 
the character of its mythology, and 
capable, ainid the pursuits of avarice 
and cupidity^ of sympathising with the 

h%h associations indeli- 
couSe^^ed wit* its unibn of false- 
and truth. If got up with sult- 
,allJe. dre^s, manners, and scenery, 
nothmg bould be imagined more beau¬ 
tiful and maguifleent. 

The very prologue, seeming at once 
BO di&rent from our common-places, 
makes feel iu the heart of an¬ 
cient India. In it a Brahmin enters, 
and pronounces a benediction,—im¬ 
ploring Isa', the god of Niture, as ap¬ 
parent in the form of water, fire, the 
two lights, ether, earth, and air, to 
bless aud sustain the audience; then 
the manager enters, and observing 
that there is no occasion ibr a long 
|q>eech, calls on the principal actress, 
ifher decorations are completed, to come 
forward:—she advances, and is in¬ 
formed by the manager that the piece to 
be performed before King Vicrama- 
ditya,—the patron of every delightful 
art,—is a new production of Calidas, 
‘SacoQtala, or the Fatal Ring/ She 
expresses herself delight^ with the 
beauty of the drama, and is retiring, 
when the manager says, “ What better 
can you do, since you are now on the 
stage, than cxluh^ate the souls and 
gratify the senses of our auditory 
by a song ?” She does so,—and 
tlic manager exclaims, A charming 
strain 1" The whole company sparkles 
as it were with admiration;—and the 
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musical mode to which the words are 
adapted has filled their souls with rap¬ 
ture.” The man.'iger is so entranced 
in the music and song, that the actress 
has to remind him that he has an¬ 
nounced the Fatal Ring for represent¬ 
ation, and he replies, How could T 
fomet it? In that moment I was 
lulled to distraction by the melody 
of thy voice, which allured my 
heart as the King Dushmanta is now 
allured by the swift antelope.” At 
that moment we may suppose the 
stage to be suddenly exhibited to the 
audience in all its grandeur,—the 
scene a forest, ajid Dushmanta in a 
car pursuing an antelope, with a bow 
and qtiiver, attended by his charioteer. 
Dushmanta says to his attendant,— 

“ The fleet animal bw giy«i us a' 
long chase. Oh I there be runs, with bis. 
neck bent gcacefuUy, looking back' from 
time to time at the car which ibUows him. 
Now through fear of a descending shafl, he 
contracts his forehead and extends his flexi¬ 
ble haunches, and now through fatigue he 
])auses to nibble the grass in his path, with 
his moudi half open. See how he springs 
and bounds with long steps, lightly, skim¬ 
ming the groun^ and rifles high in air! 
and now so rapid is his flight, that he is 
scarcely discernible.'’ 

Just as the king is Axing an arrow 
in hit bow-string, a voice behind the 
scenes exclaimg, that the antelope 
must not be sldn, for that he bes an 
asylum in that forest; and two Brah¬ 
mins advance, who have been collect¬ 
ing wood for a solemn sacrifice. They 
invite the monarch to enter a neigh¬ 
bouring grove, where resides the irre¬ 
proachable Sacontala, the sacred depor 
site of her holy Preceptor Canna, who is 
then gone to Sonatirt'ha, in hopes* of 
deprecating £ome calamity with which 
her destiny is threatened. The her¬ 
mits go to prepare his reception, and 
Dushmanta having laid aside his regiil 
ornaments, as too vain fbr groves de¬ 
voted to religion, is about to follow, 
when he hears in the flowery thicket 
a voice exclaiming, Come hither, m^ 
beloved companion! oh! come hither ! * 
Then enters Sacoutiila, with her virgin 
attendants, Anusuya and Prijamvada. 

Anu. O my Sacontala, it is in thy society 
that the trees of my father Canna seen? to 
me delightful! it well becomes thee, %ho 
are soft as the fresh olive malhca, to fill 
with water the canals which have been dug 
xoutkd these tender shrubs. 

Sne, It is not only in obedience to my 
father that I thus employ myself, though 
tliat were a sufficient motive, but I really 
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feel the affection of a sister fbr these young 
plants. ilVattirinff thenu) • 

jpri. My beloved friends, the shrubs 
which you have watered flower in summer, 
which 18 now begun: let us give water tO 
those which liave passed their flowing 
time; for our virtue will be the greater 
that It is wholly disinterested. 

Sac^ Excellent advice. (Watering o^i^- 

During, this scene of simple, and in¬ 
nocent, and beautiful enjoyment, Duah- 
manta, as may well be supposed, is 
gazing all the while on Sacontala, and 
drinking deep draught® of Ipve, Hia 
fate k sealed by the fbUnwing uninten¬ 
tional but irresistible charm» 

Sac* My friend Prijamvada has tied this 
mantle of bark so closely over my boeotn, 
that it gives me pain. Anusuya, I request 
you to untie it. {Anusuya unties ike manile.y 

Pri. (lauffhittff.) Well, my sweetTriend, 
enjoy while you may that youthful serenity, 
wliicb gives your bosom<so beautiful a swell. 

Love, as is riglit and natural, is the 
theme of these^dainsels* talk j and no- 
thkig can be more innocently or 
beautifully voluptuous. 

Anu, See, my Sacontala! how yqn fresh 
mollica, which you have surnamed Rana- 
dosini, or delight of the grove, has chosen 
the, sweet Amra for her bridegroom. 

Sac* {opproaMng and looking at U 'with 
pleasure.) How charming is tlie scene when 
the nuptials even of plants are thus public¬ 
ly celebrated I {she stands admiring tT.) 

Pri, ismUing.) Do you know, my Anu¬ 
suya, why Sacontala gazes on the plants 
with such rapture } 

Ams. No, indeed—I was trying to guess 
—.^tay tell me. 

Pri,. * As .;^e grove’s defight is united 
to a suitable tree, then I, too, hope for a 
bridegroom to my mind'—that is her pri¬ 
vate thought at this ^moment. 

Sac* Such are tlie flights of your ima¬ 
gination. 

While thus watering the flowers, 
3 (lcontala is annoyed by a bee tliat 
keeps fluttering round her head—and 
the amorous monarch seizes on this 
excuse for coming forth from his con¬ 
cealment, and is received by the 
nymphs with the joy and kindness dt 
innocence. When Sacontala speaks 
to him, Dushmanta, who is of Othello’s 
opinion, that a low and gentle voice is 
an excellent thing in women, replies, 

“ holy maid I the gentleness of thy 
speech does me sufficient honour,'* 
and they all sit down together on a 
bank, spread with the leaves of the 
Soptapema, when Sacontala whispers, 
with much simplicity, to one of her 
friends, “ at the sight of this youth 
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I feel an emotion scarce consistent 
with a grove devoted to piety."— 
Push manta telis them that he is a stu¬ 
dent of the Veda, and, in the discharge 
of religious and mord duties, has 
come thither to behold the sanctity of 
virtue. In return, he learns, from 
one of her attendants, that Sacontala, 
though the adopted child of the Brah¬ 
men Canna, is the daughter of Mena- 
ca, one of the nymphs of the lower 
heavims, W Causica, the sage and mo¬ 
narch. Every moment Pushmanta 
and Sacon tala are becoming more des¬ 
perately enamoured of each other— 
but, at last; a voice from behind the 
scenes cries out, that a wild elephant, 
alarmed at the t^pearance of the Stran¬ 
ger’s car, is laying‘waste the forest, 
and threatening destruction to its in¬ 
mates. This gives Sacontala the op¬ 
portunity of a very beautiful and 
cinating fright—and she hurries a- 
way, impeded partly by the entang¬ 
ling stadis of flowers, ^and partly by 
her own languid emotions, while Dush- 
manta remains behind. 

Dush, My body moves onward, but my 
restless heart runs back to her; like a l^ht 
flag bom in a staff against the wind, and 
fluttering in an opposite direction! 

This first scene is throughout, and 
without the exception of one sin^e 
word or thou|^t, exquisitely natural 
and beautiful-i^nd has all over it, 
more than almost any thing we ever 
read, the air of an adventure. Sacontala 
and Dushmanta love in a moment— 
and in a moment we^love them—while 
a single hint dropped by one of ihe 
attendant virgins awakens, in &e' 
midst of so much happiness, a faint 
fear of some evil im^nding over the 
incomparable daughter of the celes¬ 
tial nymph. Indeed this act is a very 
beautiful little poem in itself. 

The second act opens with a solilod'^ 
quy of Madhavya, the birffoon of the 
monarch, who has accompanied him 
on this hunting—rand who, by the 
way, i$ a very amusing and not unin¬ 
teresting personage. Sir William 
Jones expresses some little dissatiafiic- 
iion with poor Madhavya, and is for 
curtailing bis colloquies with the 
monarch. Tooxu* minds he throws 
a cheerful air over the forest, like 
Touchstone in As You Like It, or 
Wamba in Ivanboe—and his absurd 
talk with Pushmanta, perhaps pre¬ 
vents the egotism of that prince’s love 


from becoming rather wearisome. Wo 
have not room, however, for more of 
honest Madhavya’s wisdom than the 
opening soliloquy of this act, 

“ Strange recreation this! Ah me I I am 
wearied to death, my royal friend has an 
unaccountable taste. What can 1 think of 
a king so passionately fond of spearing un- 
profltable quadrupeds ! Here runs an an¬ 
telope, there goes a boar Such is our on¬ 
ly conversation. Even at noon, in excessive 
heat, when not a tree in the forest has a 
shadow under it, we must be skipping and 
prandng about, like the beasts whom we 
rollow. Arc we thirsty ? we have nothing 
to drink but the waters of mountain tor¬ 
rents, which taste of burnt stones and mau- 
kish leaves. Are we htmgry ? we must 
greedily devour ^ean venison, and that com¬ 
monly roasted to a stick. Have I a moment's 
repose at night ? my chamber is disturbed. 
with the din of horses and elephants, or by 
the sons of slave ^Is blubbering out, “ more 
venison, more venison !" Then ctmics a 
cry that pierces my ear-.-“ away to the fo¬ 
rest I away”—nor are these my only griev¬ 
ances ; fresh pain is now added to the smart 
of my first wounds; for while we were se¬ 
parated from our king, who was chasing a 
foolish deer, he entered, I find, yon lonely 
place, and.dicre, to my infinite grief, saw a 
certain girl called Sacontala, the daughter 
of a hermit. From tliat m^nnent not a word 
of returning to the City, These distressing 
thou^ts have kept my eyes open the whole 
night—alas!' when shall we return ! 1 can¬ 
not.«et]eyes on my'beloved friend Dushman¬ 
ta, sihee be sot his heart dn taking another 
wife. (^Stepping atide^ and looking,) 

* Pushmanta cannot^ it is plain, leave 
the forest in v^hich so beautiful an an¬ 
telope dwell^—and he is thrown into 
some distress by a message from his 
queen-mother in the city, to return 
thither to attend an annual solemnity 
kept on his own account. He has 
beeh Wvaited upon by a deputation of 
two Brahmins, informing him that 
the forest is haunted by demons, and 
earnestly entreating him to remain for 
their protection till the return of their 
master Canna. The king deliberates 
with himself which course to pursue; 
and at last resolves to despatch that 
e^egious Brahmin Madhavya to the 
city, in room of himself, and to guard 
the holy men from the demons. The 
buffoon is not so blind as not to attri¬ 
bute this decision rather to Sacon¬ 
tala llian to the demons; and the act, 
which is a short one—and very lively, 
ends with Dushmanta and the buffoon 
endeavouring to outwit each other 
with respect to the secret of the mo- 
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narcli’s love, in which contest it would 
be unreasonable to blame his majesty 
for coming off second-best. 

In the third act, which opens in the 
hermitage'in the holy grove, we find 
Dushmanta irrecoverably lost in love— 
and poor Sacontala, who is, or s^ys 
she is, ignorant of the nature of her 
malady, emaciated to a shadow, and 
just about to pass away from the 
earth. At last she expresses her fe¬ 
verish and burning passion to her at¬ 
tendants, and they, desirous of giving 
to her the only rdief that nature al¬ 
lows to her sufferings, the love of 
Dushmanta—conceive a very ha^y 
scheme for calling in the aid of that 
skilful physician. 

Pri. .l have a thoi^ht Anusuya, let us 
write a love-letter whidi I will conceal in a 
flower, and under the pretext of making a 
respectful offering, deliver it myself into the- 
king’s hand. 

Anu. An excellent contrivance, it pleases 
me highly. But what says our beloved Sa- 
contala. 

Sac. I must consider, my friend, the pos¬ 
sible consequences of such a step. 

Pri. Think also of a verse or two which 
may suit your passion, and be consistent 
with the character of a lovriy girl bona in 
an exalted family. 

Sac. I will think of them in due time, 
but my heart flutters widi the appfehenrion 
of being rejected. 

Dushmanta rushes forward—and 
their mutual passion is avowed. The 
attendant maidens very humanely 
leave the lovers together on this 
important crisis—^and we quote the 
whole of the scene which succeeds, 
as one that seems to us to ‘ exhibit 
very skilfully that union of tenderness, 
silliness, and passion, which consti¬ 
tutes love among youi^ people in 
Europe and Asia, and even Africa— 
though we should suspect, scarcely in 
America. ^ 

Stic. How could my companions both 
leave me ? • 

Duth. Sweet maid, give yourself no con¬ 
cern, Am not I, who humbly solidt your 
favour,present in the room of tliem ? (.Aside.) 
1 must declare my passion.—Why 
should not I, like them, wave this fim of 
lotos leaves, to raise cool breezes mtd dissi¬ 
pate your u p eagm ess ? Why should not I, 
Hke them, lay softly in my lap those fret, 
red as water-lilies, and press them, 0 toy 
clianner, to relieve your pain ? 

Sac* I should offend against myself, by 
receiving homage from a person entitled to 
my respect —rises and walks slowly^ 
through weakneae.) 

DusK The noon my love, is not yet 
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passed; and your swee^ limbs are weak. 
Having left that couch where fresh flowers 
covered your bosom, you (^n ill sustain this 
intmse heat with so languid a frame. 

(He gently draws her hack.) 
Sacm Leave me, Oh, leave me—1 am not 
indeed my own mistress, or—the two dam¬ 
sels were only appointed to attend me. 
What can 1 do at present ? 

Duth. Fear of displeasing her 

makes me bashfUL 

Sae. (Overheating him.) The king can¬ 
not ^ve offence^ It is my unhappy fate 
only that 1 accuse. 

Du^. Why should you accuse so favour¬ 
able a destiny ? ' 

Sac. How rather can I 'iftlp blaming it, 
since it has permitted myheate^to be af¬ 
fected by amiable qualities, without having 
left me.at my own disposal ? 

Duth. (Aside) One would imagine that 
thb dharming sex, instead of bring like us, 
tormented with love, kept love himself 
within their hearts, to torment him with 
delay. (Sacontala going out) 

Dusk. How I must 1 then attain¬ 
ing felicity ? (Following her^ and ctdchsng 
the skirt of her mantk,) 

Sac. (Turning hack.) Son of Puni, pre¬ 
serve- thy reason; Oh ! preserve it—The 
hermits are busy on all sides of the grove.^ 
Bush. My channer, your fear of them is 
vain. Canna himself, who is deeply versed 
in the science of law, will be no obstacle to 
our union. Many daughters of the noblest 
men have been marri^ by the ceremony 
called G’and-haaeva, as it is practised by In- 
dra's band, and even their frthers have ap- 
i^red them. (Looking round.) What say 
you ? Are you still mflexible P Alas! J 
must then depart. iGoiug from Her a few 
ywctf# then looking 6ack;) 

Sac. (Mooing also a few steps, and then 
tutting hack'her fice.) Though 1 have re- 
fufsd com|fliance, and have only rilowed 
you to converse with me for a moment, yet, 
oh. Son of Puru, let not Sacontala be wholly 
forgotten. 

Bush. Endbaating girl, should you be re¬ 
moved to the ends of the world, you will 
be fixed in this heart, as the shade of a lofty 
tree remains with it even when the day is 
dquated. 

Sac. (Going out, asidc^) Since I have 
heard his protestations, my feet move, in¬ 
deed, but without advancii^. I will con- 
■ myself behind those flowering Curu- 
vaoos, and thence I shall see the result of 
his passion* (She hides herself behind the 
shrnhs.) 

Bush. (Aside.) Can you leave me, be¬ 
loved Sacontala; me who am all affection ? 
Could you not have tarried a single mo¬ 
ment? Soft is your beautiful frame, and 
indicates a benevolent soul, yet your heart 
is obdurate, as the tender Sbrisha hangs on 
a hard stalk. 

Sac. (Aside.) I really have now lost the 
power of departing. 
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Ihuih* iAAde,) What can I do in this re¬ 
treat, ahice mj darling has left it T{Mua- 
inff^ and looking round.') Ah I my departure 
IsnapJ^y delayed. Here lies her bracelet 
of flowers, exquisitely perfiimed by the 
^oot of Utica, which had been spread on 
her bosSm; it has Men Aom her delfciate 
wrist, and is become a new chain ibr tny 
heart* {Taking ike i^racolet mUh rc- 
verence*) 

Sa9> {Asidct hcking oT Aer hand.) Ah, 
me! such was my lan^^,. diat tha $hi- 
inentlr of lotos stcdks, which bound xnyarm, 
droppe,! on die ground unpa^ved by me. 

Duth. (Ande^ placing it In Atir 
Oh ! how deli^tflil to the touch 1' E^om 
this ornament of your lovely arm, O! tny 
darBng, thougn it be inanimate and sense¬ 
less, yburlSnhapp^ lover has regained con¬ 
fluence—a bliss winch you refused to trans- 
fer. 

Abe* f Aside.) 1 can stay here no longer. 
By this pretext t may return. * 

^Crofoi^ slmcly lotpards Mm.) 

Dvjh. [ rapt&re.) Ah! the em|iress 
of my soi^lgam blesses the^ eyes. After 
all m^tnifliry, I was destined to be favour¬ 
ed by indulgent heaven. The bird, Cha- 
tac, whose throat was parched with ddrst, 
supplicated for a drop of water, and sud¬ 
denly a coral stream pouted into hiS bill 
from the bounty of a Aesh cloud. 

Sac. ‘Mighty king, when i ^ad gone half¬ 
way to the cottage, 1 perceived that my 
bracelet of thin stalks hod Atllen fVom my 
wrist; and 1 return because my heart is al^r 
most convinced that you must have jseenui^ 
taken it Restore it, 1 humbly entreat, 1m 
you expose both yourself and me to the en¬ 
sure of the hermits. 

Dush. Yes; on one condition I wilt re- 
ttim ft. 

Sac. On what condition ? '%peak-*^ 

Dusk. That I may replace it on tlic wrist 
to which it belongs. 

Sac. {Aside.) I have no alternative, (Ap~ 
proaohing him.) 

Dash, But, in order lo replace it, we most' 
both be seated on that smooth rock. {Both 
fit down.) 

Dush. (Taking her hand. J O exquisite 
softness! This hrad has regained its native 
Strength and beauty, like a young shoot,. 
CamUata ; or it resembles ratber the god of 
)ove himself, when, haying been consumed 
by the fire of Hijra’s wrath, he was restored 
to life by a sliower of nectar, sprinkled by 
the immortals. 

Sac, {Pressing Ali hand.) Let the son of 
my lord make haste to tie on the bracelet 

Dusfu {Aside^ with tapture.) Now I am 
truly blessed—that phrase, the son of my 
lord, is appU^ only to a husband. {Ahmd.) 
My charmer^ the clasp of this bracelet is not 
easily lodSened : It must be made lo lit you 
better. 

Sac, (Smiling.) As you please. 

jDwiA. {Q,uitting her band.) Look, my 
this is the new moon which left lh(? 
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firmament in honour of superior beauty, 
and, having descended on your enchanting 
wrist, has jmned both its horns round it in 
the shape of a bracelet 

Sac, 1 really see nothing like a moon ; 
the breeze, 1 aimpose, has riiaken some dust 
from the lotos flower, briiind my ears, and 
that has obscured my sight 

Dush. (SndUng.) If you permit me, I 
will blow the fragrant dust from your eye. 

Sac, It would be a kindnessbut 1 can¬ 
not trust you* 

Dush. Oh! fear not, fear not A new 
servant never tittn^reases the command of 
his mistress. 

Sac, But a servant, over asaduous, de¬ 
serves no confidence. 

Dush, {Aside,) I will not slip this charm¬ 
ing occasion. {Attempting to raise her head^ 
jVoctm/a/iti faintly repels Aim, but sUs siiU.) 

0! damsel, with an antelope's eyes, bo 
not apprehensive of my indiscretion. {Sacon~ 
tala hoks up Jhr a momeuU and then hash- 
fuBy drops A^ head.) That lip, the softness 
of which is imaged, not proved, seems to 
pronounce, wim a delightful tremour, its 
perinission fqr me to ^lay my thirst* 

SsscJ The son of my lord seems inclined 
to break his promise. 

Dush. Beloved, I was deceived by the 
im>ximtty of the lotos to that eye which 
equals it in br^htness. {He blows gently on 
her eye.) Sac. Well, now I see a prince who 
keeps his word, as it becomes his imperial 
character. Vet X am really ashamed that 
no intermt of mine entitles me to the kind 
service of my lord's eon. 

Di^. What reward can I derire, except 
thatiriiich 1 consider as the greatest, the 
fragrance of your delicious Up ? 

Wifi that content you ? 

DusM The bee is contented with the 
mere ^ourof the water-lily. 

Sac, Ifhe were not, he would get no lei. 
medy. 

Yes, this, and tins—. {Kissing her 

eagcHy.) 

{Behind the scenes.) Hark! the Chaccu- 
v4ca is calling her mate on the bank of the 
M^ini; the night is beginnii^ to spread 
her shades. 

iSaC. {Listening alarmed.) O, son of my 
lord, tlie matron Uautami approaclies to en¬ 
quire after my health. Hide yourself, 1 
entEcat, behind yon trees. 

Dnsh, 1 yield to necessity. {He retires.) 

llio bvea of Dushmauta and Sacon- 
tak are too deq» and violent to be de¬ 
nied indulgence—so, even during tlte 
absence of her holy protector Ganna, 
his adopted child is married, accoid.t 
ing to tlie rites of Gandlmrvas, to tlie 
luoniireli, and in lus bosom is restoi'ed 
to health, and life, and joy. In the 
fourth act, we find th.it Sixcontala, 
vv’lio is Hhtv.dy pregnant, is lying in 
her widowed bower, thinking of 
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DuBhmanta^ vho has returned to his 
capital, to moke arrangement^, we 
shall suppose, for the reception of 
his adorable bride. Unfortunately, 
at this moment, the choleric Brah¬ 
min, Durvasas, comes to the her¬ 
mitage, and, not having been heard hj 
Sacontala, is enraged at her seeming 
inhospitality, and thus pours out his 
imprecations: He, on whom thou 

art meditating, on whom alone thy 
heart is now fixed, while thou neglect- 
est a pure gem of devotion who de¬ 
mands hospitality, shall forget thee 
when thou seest him next—as a man 
restored to sobriety forgets the words 
which he uttered in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation." The terrified girls overhear 
this fearful curse of the enraged sage, 
and one of them goes forth to pacify 
him—but all she can obtain frorn him 
are these words: “ The sjrell which 
1 have raised cannot be recalled, but it 
shall be wholly removed when her 
lord shall see tliis ring.” They have 
not courage to tell l^contala of tlie 
curse of Durviisas; but, meanwhile, 
Caima has returned, and certain sacri¬ 
fices of the Brahmins having appeared 
auspicious, it is determine to send 
Sacontala to U>e city, unto the paSiGe 
of her lord, who would seem already 
to have ibrgotten her* Soon as this 
resolution is made, the wood-nymphs, 
at other times invisible, appear at the 
order of the venerable sage, bring 
fresh flowers for Sacontala from the 
most beautiful trees and while some 
of thi;m weave a lower mantle, bright 
as the moon, presage of her felicity— 
others press the juice of Laska to 
stain her feet ex^juisitely red, and the 
rest eagerly shower over her all other 
gayest ornaments. The old Brahmin, 
Canna, then exclaims: 

“ Hear, all ye trees of this hallowed for¬ 
est, ye trees, in which the sylvan goddesses 
have tlieir abode—hear and proclaim that 
Sacontala « going to the palace of her wed¬ 
ded lord; she who drank not thotigh thirs¬ 
ty, before you were watered; she who crop¬ 
ped not, through afiection for you, one of 
your fresh leaves, though she would have 
been pleased with «uch an ornament for her 
lock's; she, whose chief delight was in the 
season when your brandies are spangled 
with fluwers..p-*CAorw.f of invhiblc Wood- 
nymphs, 

May her way be attended with ptos- 
perity 1 may propitious hreexes sprinkle for 
her delight the odoriferous dust iff rich blos¬ 
soms I may pools of clear water, green with 
(ha teaves of the lotos, refresh hcr'os she 


walks I and may shady braiMsbss.'be her do* 
fence from the scorching ■ 

The parting of SacontcH firom her 
friends and that delightful retirement 
is every where full of nature—and in¬ 
most reminds ua of Milton's descrip¬ 
tion of Eve bidding ferewell to the 
flowers in paradise. We therefore 
quote it entire. 

Sac* iApdvto PHf^mva^) Delighted as 
I am, O Priyamvadi, with the tliuught of 
seeing again the son of my lord, yet, on 
leaving this grove, my early asylum, I am 
scarce able to walk. 

PrU You lament not alone.—Mark the 
afdiction of the forest itself when tlie time of 
your departure approaches I—The female 
antelope browses no more on the collected 
Cusa-grass; and the peahen ceases to dance 
omthe lawn : tlio ve^ plantb of the .^rove, 
whose pale leaves Tsll on the ground, lose 
their strcngtli and their beauty. 

Setc* Venerable father, sufier me to ad¬ 
dress tills Madhavi creeper, whose red blos¬ 
soms inflame the grove. 

Can. My child, 1 know thy aiTcction for 
it 

Sac. (Embracing thepiant) O most ra¬ 
diant. and twining plant, receive xny eni'* 
braces, and return them with thy ^flexible 
anus ; from this day, though removed to a 
fatal^stance, I shall for ever be thine. U 
heltllved father, consider this cret^er as my¬ 
self* 

Ca«. My darling, thy amiable qualities 
have gained thee a husband ^ual to thyself; 
sucli an event has been long, for thy sake, 
the chief object of my heart; and now, since 
my solicimde ibf thy marriage is at an end, 
1 will marry thy favourite plant to die bride¬ 
groom, Amra, who sheds fragrance near her. 
Proceed, my child, on Uiy journey. 

Sac. (AppfMcMng ike two damsels.) Sweet 
friends, let tliis Madhavi creeper be a preci¬ 
ous deposit lu your hands. 

Anil. 4* Alas ! in whose care shall 
we be left ? (They both •weep. 

Can. I'ears are vain, Anusaya; our Sa¬ 
contala ought rather to be supported by your 
firmness, flian weakened by your weeping. 

(.All adx'ancc. 

Sac. Father ! when yon female antelope* 
who now moves slowly &om the weight of 
the young ones with which she is pregnant, 
shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, 
a kind message, witli tidings of her safety- 
do not forget. 

Can. My beloved, I will not forget it. 

Sac. (Advancing^ then stopping.) Ah ! 
what Is it that clings to the skirts of my robe 
and detains me ? 

Can. It is thy adopted child, the Uttlo 
fawn, whose mouth, when tlie sharp points 
of Cuya-grass had wounded it, has been so 
often smeared by thy liand, with the heal¬ 
ing oil of Ingude ; who has been so often 
fed by thee with a handfol of Syamaka 
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grains, and now will not leave the footsteps 
of his proteggess** 

Sac* WhjMost thou weep, tender fawn, 
ibr me, who must leave our common dwell¬ 
ing-place As thou west rear’d by me 
when thou hadst lost thy mother, who died 
soon after thy birth, so will thyfoto-fa- 
ther attend thee, when we are s^rated, with 
anxious care* Heturo, poor thing, 
we must part {She into tean. 

Can, Thy teaW, my diild, ill suit die oc¬ 
casion ; we shall all meet again; be firm; 
see the direct road before thee, and fifilow 
it. When the big tear lurks beneath thy 
beautiful eye-lashes, letthy lesoludondieck 
iU first eftbrts to disengage itself. In thy 
passage over this' earth, where the ptths are 
now high, now low, and the true path sel¬ 
dom distmguishcd, the traces of thy feet 
must needs be unequal, but virtue will press 
thee light oiiwktd. * * ' ^ 

Sarn, It is a sacred rule, hbly sage, that 
a benevolent man should accompany a tra¬ 
veller till he meet with abundance of water, 
and that rule you have carefully obswved; 
■we are now near the brink of a large pool— 
give us therefore your commands, and re¬ 
turn. 

Can* Let us rest a while under the shade 
of this vata tree.—(T/wy aUf^ to ifte sha^.y 
What message can I send with ptoprieiy *to 
the noble Dushmanta ? {He meditate.) 

Anu. {Aside to Saconiala,} My beloved 
friend, every heart in our asylum is fixed 
on you alone, and all are afiUcted by your 
departure.—Lo<dc; the bird Chacravaca, 
called by his mate, who is almost hidden.by 
water-lilies, ^ves her no answer; but having 
dropped from his bill the fibres of lotos 
stalks which he had plucked, gazes on you 
with inexpressible tendemess- 

Can, My son Samgarava, remember 
when thou shalt present^ Sacontala to the 
king, to address him thus, in my name: 

“ Considering us hermits as virtuous, in¬ 
deed, but rich only in devotion; and con¬ 
sidering also thy own exalted birth, retain 
thy love for this girl, which arose in thy 
bosom, without any interference of her 
kindred; and look on her among thy 
with the same kindness which they expe- 
rlttice: much more thw that cannot be 
demanded, since particular affectioh must 
depend on the will of hea\*en.” 

Sam* Your message, venerable man, is 
deeply rooted in my remembrance. 

Can. {Looking tenderly at Sacontah.y 
Now my darling, thou too must be gently 
admonished.—We who are humble forest¬ 
ers, are yet acquainted with the world which 
we ha^e forsaken. 

Sarn. Nothing can be unknown to the 
wise. r-'’ 

Co^.4f&r, my dau^ter—&c. Come, 
my hi^ved girl, give a parting embrace 
to xi!i> aoid to thy tender companions. 

(She. Must Anusuya and Friyamvada re¬ 
turn to the hermitage ‘t 
Can. They too, my child, must be suitably 
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marned ; and it would not be proper for 
them tg visit the city; but Gautami will 
accompany thee. 

Sac, {Smbracing him.) Removed from 
the bosom of my father, like a young san¬ 
dal tree, rent irw the hills of Malaya, how 
shall 1 exist in a strange soil P 

Be not so anxious. When thou shalt 
be mistress of a fhmily, and consort of a 
kih^, thou mayest, indent be occasionally 
TCtplexed by me intricate ^airs which arise 
hom. exuberance of wealtii; but with them 
think lightly of this transient afHiction-—es¬ 
pecially when thou shalt have a son, (and a 
son thou wilt have) bright as the rising day- 
s^4—.Know also with certwty, that the 
l)ody must neces4uily, at * the appointed 
moment, be separated from the som: who, 
then, can be immoderately afflicted, when 
the weaker bonds of eXtruude relations are 
looKned or even broken. 

Sac. {Failing at hieJiiet») My father, 1 
thus humbly declare my veneration for you. 

Can. Excdlent girl, may my effort for 
thy happiness prove success^. 

Sac. {Ajpproaching her iteo companions.) 
Come, tbeOf- my b^oved inends, embrace 
me together. {They e^nbrace her.) 

Anu. My frieiA, if the virtuous monarch 
. should not at once recollect you, only 
shew him the^ring on which his own name 
is engraved.' 

Sac., {Starting.) My heart flutters at the 
bare apprehension which you have raised. 

JPri. Fear not, sweet Sacontala; love al¬ 
ways rdises idetts of misery, which' are sol¬ 
do^ or never realized. 

Sarn. Holy sage, the sun has arisen to a 
considerable height I let the queen hasten 
her departure. 

Sac. {Again embracing Canna.) When, 
my ff^Iier, di I when again shall 1 behold 
this a^lum of virtue P 

Can. Daughter, when thou shalt long 
have been w^ded, like this ftuitful earth, 
to the pious monarch, and shalt have borne 
him a son, whose car shall be matcliless in 
battle, thy lord shall transfer to him the 
burden of empue, and thou, with thy Dush- 
mabta, shalt again seek tranquilflty) before 
thy final departure, in this loved and con¬ 
secrated grove. * 

Gaut. My .dhild, the proper time for our 
jourfiey passes aWay rapidly; suffer thy fa¬ 
ther to return.-«-Go venerable man, go back 
to Ihy mansion, ftom which she is doomed 
to be so long absent. 

Can. Sweet child, this delay interrupts 
my religious duties. 

ScK. You, my father, will perform them 
long without sorrow; but 1, I am des¬ 
tine to bear affliction. 

Can. Oh ! my daughter, compel me not 
to n^lect my dily devotions.— 

No, my sorrow will not be diminish^— 
Con it cease, my beloved, when the plants 
which rise luxuriantly from the hallowed 
grains which thy hand hM strown before my 
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cott^e, ore oon^ually in my sight~-Go; 
may thy journey prosper. (Sacontala goes 
out wiw Gautomi, and the two damsels. 
(Looking after Sacontala with anguish.) 
Alas ! alas! our beloved is hidden by the 
tliick trees. 

Meanwhile, the curse of Dusarvas 
has taken effect, and Dushmanta, in his 
royal palace, has forgotten his beautiful 
bride, the delight of the grove. He is 
involved in deep melancholy—and in¬ 
sensible to the charms of his once-be- 
loved liansumati, the queen—who in 
vain strives to rekindle his passion. 
While she is heard singing behind the 
scenes a complaining amatory song, 
Dushmanta exclaims, as if he ha«l 
some dim remembrance of the happy 
dream in the forest. ' 

Ah! what makes me so melancholy 
on hearing a mere song on absence, when 
1 am not m heart separated from any ^al 
object of my affection ? Perhaps the sadness 
of men otherwise happy, or seeing beauti¬ 
ful forms, and listening to sweet melody, 
arises from some faint remembrance of past 
joys, and the traces of connections in a for¬ 
mer state of existence 

While the king is in this state of 
mind, the hermits from the snowy 
laountains lead in befoie him, Sacon¬ 
tala covered with her mantle, and 
seeming among those sages, like a 
fresh green bud among faded and 
yellow leaves.” Alas I Dushmanta 
knows her not—and all endeavours of 
herself and the holy hermits to recall 
her to his remembrance are in vain— 
she then thinks to have recourse to 
the ring, but it is gone—it has fallen 
from her linger into the pool, near 
Sacraratara, as she took up water to 
pour on her bead—and Sacontala, sus- 
I>ected of being an impostor, is given 
up to the care of a priest, till she be de¬ 
livered of her child ; which, if the child 
of Dushmanta, will, according to the 
report of wise* astrologers, in 
Lands and feet, bear the marks of ex¬ 
tensive sovereignty.” During this 
distressing interview, Sacontala be¬ 
haves with much gentleness and dig¬ 
nity—and as she is led away, says, 

“ O earth, mild goddess, give ma a place 
within thy bosom.” 

Dushmant^stands meditating on the 
beauty of Sacontala, but tlie impreca-r 
lion still clouds his memory. No 
sooner is the rejected mourney re¬ 
moved, than a body of light, in a 
female shape, descends, and having 
caught her hastily in her bosom, dis¬ 
appears—leaving the king and the 
wurt in doubt whether Sacontala be 


a sorceress, or a being, beloved by the 
Immortals. Dushmanta at*last "uys 

« I can^t with all my efforts reelect 
my nupuals with the daughter of the her¬ 
mit, yet so agitated is my heart, that it 
almost induces me to believe her story.” 

In the sixth act a mor fisherman is 
brought in, in custody of the officers 
of poliw, the king's ring having been 
found in his possession, and with it ’ 
Dushmanta immediately recovers his 
memory. Struck with horror of his 
conduct to Sacontala, he clothes him¬ 
self in penitential weeds, and buries 
himself in the solitude .of the .gardens 
of the palace. There he is attended 
only by liis faitliful Madhavya—the 
of the monarch preventing him, 

_ from exhibiting his' Sor- 

rowto any other eyes than those of his 
affectionate fool. He sends for a pic- 
aureofhis beloved Sacontala, andweeps 
over it-—but.being displeased with the 
execution, he sends it back to the 
artist, with orders to have it imme¬ 
diately returned as follows. Dush- 
roanta seems to have had a very pretty 
dilettanti taste in the fine arts. ^ ^ 

“ In the landscape, my friend—I wish 
to see represented the river MaJini, with 
some amorous Flamingoes on its green 
matgin; farther back *must appear some 
hills near the mountain Himalaya, sur¬ 
rounded with heads of chamois ; and in the 
foreground a dark spreading tree, with 
wme mantles of woven bark suspended on 
its branches to be dried by the sunbeams, 
while a pair of black antelopes couch in its 
shade, and the female gently rubs her 
beautifia forehead on the horn of the male.” 

Doshmanta's grief is at its full_ 

when he thinks of his being childless 
and the last of all his race, he pathe¬ 
tically exclaims, 

“ Ah me! the departed souls of my 
ancestors, who cl^m a share in the funcri 
cake, winch I have no son to offer, are ap¬ 
prehensive of losing their due honour, 
when Dushmanta shall be no more on 
earth—-who tlien, alas ! will perfonu tlfose 
obsequies which the veda prescribes ? my 
forefathers must drink, instead oi' a pure 
libation, this flood of tears, the only offer¬ 
ing which a man who dies childless can 
make them.” 

During these lamentations ofDush- 
mauta in the garden of his palace, 
there is cons'tantly near him—walking 
among the arbours—or hovering in 
the air—but unseen by him—Misra- 
cesi, a nymph of the lower heavens, 
and a friend of Menaca, the celestial 
mother of Sacontala. This beautiful 
creature has been sent by Menaca to 
know the state of the king's heart. 
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ftnd having fUIly ascertained it, she 
expands her iiliuy wings, rises aloft, 
and' disappeavs;^ 

The king, now^ left alone, is alarm¬ 
ed by loud shrieks from poor Mad- 
havya,—and the chamberlain, running 
b^e^hless in. Informs Dushmant^ that 
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celestial damsels tinge 4:hcir beautiful 
fret, and that they are now writing 
his actions in verses worthy of divine 
melody. Dushmanta now asks the cha¬ 
rioteer in what path of the winds they 
are journeying ? 

_ ’ Mat. 'This is the way which leads along 

an evil beinjr' in^ble to mortal eyes, the triple river, heave’s brightest ornament, 
descetiled from «'the suramjt of ^ “D » “'de 

a« ™ii, of .hfoi, i, itiS'.ST.l: 


hardly attainable evlai by the Wue- 
necked pigeons,'' and'carried off that 
htckless Brahmin. The monarch calls 
frr his bow and an^ws—an^/wishes 
to the twrace from which the pricks 
proceed, and there hd starts wit 
astonishment, to behc^Jd iVlajfcal; 
driver of Irka's car, who had 
pears, been; playing off, im 
on his descent to earth, some priifef 
jofeft or other on the buSbon, t$M;hu£t 
of gods and men. Mata& tel» the 


holy 
the 



breeze which supports the floating 
9 of the godx, and this pstli was the 
second step of yishmi', when he confounded 
the proud Vain 

J>u»h. My internal soul, which acts by 
exterior orgtms* is flUed by the sight with a 
dbarming complacency; {looking at the 
wheels) we are now passing, I guess, through 
the region of tire clouda*. 

^Mot* Whence do you form that conjec- 

Dush. Tlie car itself Instructs me that 
we ^s movihg over clouds pregnant with 
showers; frit the circumference of its wheels 


men. 

king, that he has been directed by the .disperses pellucid water; the horses of In- 
ruler of the Firmament toreque^t the ^ sparkle with lightrting, and I 


aid of the invincible DashmanCa in 
subduing a race of Danaros, the 
children of Calanema—and bidir lhihi 
instantly mount the ejtf of 
Matali says to him. 

“ Perceiving that fry aohie rcawon or 
another, you were grievously aiflicted, 1 
was desirous to rouse your spirits by pro¬ 
voking you to wrath. The fire blazes 
wood is thrown on it—the infant when 
provoked, darts his head against the assail¬ 
ant—and a man capable of acquiring glory, 
exerts himself when his courage is exoted.” 

Dushmanta, seemingly restored to 
his former self, by thb prosp^t of the 
glory set before him, oscendi the car 
of Indra, and it mounts in the sun¬ 
shine. ) 

At the opening of the last act, we 
behold Dushmanta and Matali in the. 
•car of India—^supposed to be above 
the clouds—and driving along in tri¬ 


now sec 

tire warbling chatacas descend from their 
nests alt the summits of mountains. 

Mat. It is even so; and in another mo¬ 
ment yott'wiH be» in the countT)” which you 
gpvfern. 

, {LoMng down.) Through the 

rkpid, yet imperceptible descent of the 
heavenly steeds, 1 now perceive the allotted 
S^tefi or maa* Astonishing prospect! It is 
y^jt 90 distaut from us that the low lands are 
often cbnfouaded with the high mountain- 
tops; the trees erect tfieir branchy shoulders, 
but oeem leafless; the rivers look like 
bright Imes, hut their waters vanish, and at 
riiis ins^Qt the globe of earth seems thrown ■ 
upwards l^^me stupasdous power. 

{iaoki/tig udth reverend on the 
earth.) How delightful is the abode of 
biankind ! O king, you aaw distinctly! 

J}uah. Say, Matah, wliat mountain is tliat 
which like an evening cloud pours exhilara¬ 
ting streams, and forms a golden zone be¬ 
tween the western and eastern seas. 

MaU That, O king, is the mountain of 


umphant progress, after (he overthrow Oandharvas, named Henfacata—the universe 


of ^^e evil children of Danu's race. 
The god of thunder had, before dis¬ 
missing Dushmanta, made him sit im 
half hU throng exalting Irim before 
all the inhabitants of tlie Empyreum ; 
and ^railing to .see his own son Ju- 


contairii not a mm excellent place, for tli« 
successfeil devotion of the puma. There 
Casyapa, father of the immortals, ruler of 
men, son of Marichi, who sprang from the 
scll'-existent, residefif, with his consort Aditi, 
blessed in constant retirement. 

Dmh, (Oevondy.) This occasion of ob> 


nta, who stood near, ambitious of ,trining good fortune must not he neglected, 
ie sfime honour, perfunjied the bo- May I approach the divine pmr, and do 



sotn of the mortal king \rith essence 
of hqaye»lj^t|tndal Wood, and threw 
ove»<riU>^*iifeck a garland of flowers 
in parailise. As they drive along 
ve the clouds, Matola tells him 
t the delighted genii have been 
illecting among the trees of life those 
imson and azure dyee with which the 



them complete homage ? 

Mat 'By all means, it is an cxceUent 
idea. ,We are now descended on earth. 

Dusk. (With weHider.) Our chariot 
wheels yield no sound—no dust arises from 
theni, and the descent of the car gave us no 
shoclc. 

Mat. Such is the difference, O king 1 be« 
twaen thy car and that of Indra. 



i 820.3 Saconiala ; or, 

Du$h, Where u the holy retreat of Ma- 
richi ? 

MuU (Pointing.) A little beyond that 
fihore where you aee a pious Yogee motion¬ 
less as a Pollard, holding his thick bushy 
hair^ and fixing his eyes on the solar orb. 
Mark! his body is Kalf-covered with the 
white arts edifice made of rabed clay-.*thc 
skin of a snake supplies the. place of his 
sacerdotal thread-—imd part of it girds his 
loins. A number of knotty plants encircle 
round his neck, ami sundry birds nests al¬ 
most conceal hb shadow. 

Duih, i bow to a man of hu austere de¬ 
votion. 

Mat* (Checking the reins.) Thus far and 
enough. We now enter tlie sanctuary of 
Him who mle8*the world, and the groves 
which are watered by streams from celestial 
{bourses. 

Dujsh, This asylum b more delightful 
than Paradise itself. 1 coqld fancy‘myselC 
bathing in a pool of nectar. i 

Mat, i^et the king descend. 

Dusk, (Joyfully descends.) How eanst 
thou leave the car. 

Mat, On such an occasion it will remain 
fixed; we may both leave it. This way, 
victorious hero, this way. Behold the re¬ 
treat of the truly pious. 

Dusk* 1 see with equal amazement both 
the pious and the awful retreat. It be¬ 
comes indeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air, in. a forest blooming with trees of life^ 
to bathe in rills died yellow with the golden 
dust of the lotos, and to fortifr their virtue 
in the mysterious bath—to meditate in caves, 
the pebbles of which are unblembhed gems 
—and to restrain tlieir passions even \vhcD 
nymph of exquisite beauty frolic around 
them. In this grove also is attained the 
eumimt of true piety—to which otlier her¬ 
mits in vain aspire. 

This, we humbly think, is no whit 
inferior cither to the Ettrick Shep^ 
herds air-voyage, in the Pilgrims of 
the Sun, or to any thing from the pen 
of that distinguished aeronaut, Mr 
Sadler, junior, Matali now leaVes 
the king to \Vait bn Casyajia, the fa¬ 
ther of gods, telling him to rest under 
the shade of an asoca tree, while he 
announces liis arrival to that ancient 
recluse. >^o sooner is the charioteer 
gone, than Dushinanta hears an angry 
sound; and,looking forward, with sur¬ 
prise he beholds ‘ a cmld, but with 
no childish countenance or strength, 
whom two female anchorites, are en¬ 
deavouring to keep in order; while he 
■forcibly pulls towards him, hi rough 
play, a lion's whelp with a torn inane, 
who seems just dragged from the half- 
sucked nipple of the lioness.’ 

Boy, Open thy mouth, lion’s whelp, that 
1 may count thy teeth. 

Attend, Intractable child ! why dost tliou 
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toim^t the wild animals of this forest, 
whom wc cherish as if they were our own 
offspring ? Thou aeemest even to sport in 
anger. Aptly have the hermits named thefc 
Servademana, since thou tormentest all crea* 
tures. 

.JDhtth, Ah ! what means it, that my heart 
inclihea to this boy as if he were my own 
son ? Alas! 1 have no son-*-^nd the re- 
fiection makes me once more soft.hearted. 

r ^ 

2d Attend, The lioness will tear thee to 
pieces if thou release not her whelp. 

Boy, (Smiling.) Oh ! I am greatly afraid 
of her to be sure ! (He bites his lip, as if in 
defiance of her.) 

Bmh, (Aside, amazedO child ex¬ 
hibits the rudiments of heroic valour, and 
looks like fire which blazes from tlic addi¬ 
tion of dry fueb 

lit Attend* My beloved child, set at Ih 
tilrty this young prihee of wild beasts, and 
I wUl give thee a prettier play-thing. 

Boy. Give it first. What is it? (Stretching 
out his hand.) 

Dnsh. (Aside, gazing on the cliild’s 
aim.) What! the very palm of his hand 
ears the mark, of Empire; and whilst he 
thus eagerly extends it, shews its lines of 
exquisite net-work, and glows like a lotos 
expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
splendour of its petals hides all other tints in 
obscurity: 

• %d AttcnA Mere words, my Sarvitra, will 
not pacify hint. Go, I pray, to irty cottage, 
where thou wilt find a play-thing, made for 
hermit’s child, Sancara; it is a pea¬ 
cock of earthfcn-waie, painted with rich co¬ 
lours. 

Ist Attend, I will bring it speedily. (She 
goes out) 

Boy. In the meantime 1 will play with 
the young lion. 

id Attend. (Looking at him with a 
smile.) Let him go, 1 entreaWthce. 

‘ Dush, (Aside.) I feel th9 iendcrest af¬ 
fection for this, unmanageable child, (sigh¬ 
ing.) How swwt must be the delight of viri. 
tuous fathers, when they soil their bosoms 
with dust by lifting up'their playful chil¬ 
dren i who charm them with inarticulate 
prattle, and shew the white blossoms of 
their teeth, while they laugh innocently at 
every trifling occurrence. 

Attend. (Kabing her finger.) What! 
dost thou show no attention to me ? (Look¬ 
ing round.) Are any of the hermits near ? 
(Seeing Dushmanta.) Oh 1 let me reijuest 
you, gentle stranger, to release the hon’s 
whelp, who cannot disengage himself from 
the grasp of tliis robust child. 

Dnsh. I will endeavour. (Approaching 
the boy, and smiling.) O ! thou who-art the 
eon of a pious anchorite, how can thou dis¬ 
honour thy father, whom thy virtues would 
make happy, by violating the niles of this 
forest ? It becomes a black serpent only to 
infest the boughs of a fragment sandal-trec. 
(The boy releases the lion.) 

3H 
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%d Attend* I thank Uiee, courteous guest; 
but he U Dot tlie son of an anchorite. 

Ihiih, (Taking Ae boy by the hand.) Oh ! 
unce it gives me such delight to touch mere- 
^ the hand of this child, w )}0 is the bo|pe- 
fm scion of a &mily unconnected with 
mine, what rapture must be felt by^ 
tunate man frdhf whom he sprang ? * ■ 

(Gaung on them utecbAtely.) 
Oh t wonderful I ^ 

What has raised youi wond^ ? ■ 
Attend. untimely resemblwca 
betw&i the child ^ and you, gende stran¬ 
ger/to whom he b^ra no relation. !( 
surprised me also to see, that aitht^h he 
has childish ^humours, and Itad no former 
acquaintance with you, yet 3 n>ur wo^ have 
nstored him to his natural good teniper. 

JJiixh. (Raising the boy to his bosom.) 
Holy matron, if he be not the son of a her¬ 
mit, what then is the na^e of his family J 
ltd Attend. is deseeded froiu'Pura 
All circumstances combine to wnk- 
(u iu the heart' of Dushmanta 
that this heroic child'i$ own and 
Hacontola's. " This conversation/* says 
he, " resembles the fallacious appear¬ 
ance of water in a desert, which ends 
in bitter disappointment to tlje stag 
parched with tliirst." While tlie child 
has been playing with the lion’s wh^p, 
his amulet has dropped off his 
and his attendants cry out in teiTQr fo 
Dushraanta, to beware of up 

the terrible gem. It is already in bis 
hands,—and harmless. The attend^ 
ants with joy inform him, that |hi£ di¬ 
vine amulet was giyen to the cbild by 
the son of Maricht, as as the sa¬ 
cred rites had been performed after his 
birth, and that wdienevey it fell on the 
ground, no human being but the father 
or mother hoy could have toueh- 

ed it unhurC If a stranger bad taken 
it, it would have hecopic a eerpenk, 
and woundoebbim. On hearing tliat 
her child's amulet had proved its tU- 
vine power, and hoping that the event 
predicted by Alisracesi liad happened, 
^ja<»>ntala ^vances to the scene in 
mourning apparel, with long hair 
twisted in a si^le braid, and flowing 
down her back, instantly Dushnimita 
recognises the dblight of the sacred 
grove. The recognitioi) is extremely 
beautiful:— 

r>u»h, (.mtha nkixtnve andenrfoip.y 
Ah 1 ito 1 see the incomparable Sacontala 
clad in sordid weeds ? Her form is enjaci- 
ated by die pprforiiuince ef austere duties— 
One twisted lock floats on her shoulders; 
and w ltbua mind perfectly pure she supports 
dr* lung absence of her husband, whose un.. 
kindness exceeds, all bounds. 

f&W. {.steinghhn. yed dovhUvff.'^'sxhfttihe 



farm of my lord* grown pale widi penitence 
and affliction ? If not, who is it that sullies 
with his breath the hand of my cliild, whose 
amulet should have pfv cected him from such 
indignuy ? 

Ray. {■Geittff fuutily to Sacontala.) Mo¬ 
ther, here is a stranger who calls me son. 

Duth. O my best beloved, 1 have treated 
titee cruelly; but my cruelty is succeeded by 
the wannest Stfl^tion, and 1 implore your 
remembrance and forgiveness. 

Sac. {Aside.) Be confldent, O my heart! 
{Ahud.} I «haU be most h^^ipy when the 
king's an^r has passed away. {Aside.) This 
must be die son of my l&rd. 

J>Ush. Oh the kindne^ of Heaven ! O 
loveliest of thy sex t tliou stodest again be¬ 
fore me, whose memory was obscured ^ 
the gloom of fasdnation; as the star nohini 
&t the end of an eclipse, rejoins her beloved 
moon. 

Sac. May. the king be— {Bursts into 
tears.) 

Dusft. My darling J thoi^h the word 
“ victorious" be suppressed by thy weeping, 
yet, I must have victo^, since I see thee 
in, though^ with pale lips and a bwly un- 
spned. . 

B(fy. What man is this, mother ? 

:Sac. Sweet child ! ask the Divinity who 
pi^ides over the fortunes of us both* {She 
wee$it.) ’ 

Ahseh. O my only beloved ! cast trtxn ihy 
mind my cruel deserflon of thee. A violent 
phrenzy ovejMwered my soul, .ind then the 
darknesab^W^on prevails on the actions 
of; best-^^tioned. As a blind men, 
whenfrieni binds his head with a wreath 
of flowers, pjistakes it for a twining snake, 
and tboUshly'fejects it. (Fo/Za at her feet.) 

Sae. iUse, my husband ! oh ! rise. My 
happij^ss has been long interrupted, but 
joy now imceeeds to auction, seeing the 
•ofi of my lord still loves me. {Me rises.) 
How was the remembrance of this unfortu¬ 
nate woman restored to the mind, of my 
Ic^'s tt>n ? 

BhsIs. When the d^ of misery shall \yc 
wholly extibcked from my bosom, 1 will tell 
you all; but since the anguibh my soul 
nas in part ceiled, let me tirst wipe off that 
tear^ which trickles from thy delicate eye¬ 
lash, and then efface the memory of all t)ie 
tears which my delirium has made thee shed. 

( Wiping her tears.) 

Site. {Seeing the ring onhisfnger,) Ah I 
is that the fatal^ring I* 

Bush. By the surprising recovwy of it 
my memory was restored. 

Sac. Its influence indeed has been felt, 
seeing it has brought back the lost confl- 
dence of my husband. 

Bush. 'Take it then, as a beautiful plant 
receives a flower from die retiring season of 

W- 

Sac. I cannot again trust it—Let it b* 
worn by the son of my lord. 

, kiushmanta and Sacontula are uow 
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led hj Matali iuto tlie presence of 
Oasyapa and Aditi, the parents of In- 
dra, who sit conversing together upon 
their thrones. 

Cas» {I*ointinff to the King,) That, O 
daughter of the hero who led the 

squadrons of thy son to the front of battle^ 
a sovereign of the earth,—Dushmantav— 
by tlie means of whose bow, the thunder¬ 
bolt of Indra (all its works being accom¬ 
plishedis now a mere ornament of his 
neavimly palace. 

Adi. He bears in. his form all the marks 
of exalted majesty. 

Mat, {To Duunnanta.) The parents of 
the twelve Adityas, 0 king, are gazing on ^ 
thee, as on their own ofhipruig, with eyes of 
aflecdon.-—Approach them,illustriouspiince. 

Dash. Are these, O Matali, the divine 
pair, sprung ftom Marichi and Daesha P— 
Are these the gra^-chUdren of Brahma, to 
whom the self-existent gave birth in the be¬ 
ginning ; whom inspired mortals nconounce 
the fountain of ^oiy apparent in me foim of 
twelve suns; th^wh6 produced my bene¬ 
factor, the lord of a huimred sacrifices, and 
ruler of diree worlds ? 

Alat, Even they. iProstrating himself 
mth Dushmanta.) Great beings! the king 
Diishmanta, who has etecutM the com- 
mandsof your son VasaVa, &Us humb^ be-' 
fore your throne.' 

Cos, Continue long to nde the World. 

Adi, Long be a warrior .with a car An- 
shattered in combat. (SacoDtalaandherson 
prostrate themselves.) ' 

Catt. Daughter, may thy husband be^e 
Indra! May thy son resemble Jayibita 1 
And mayst thou (whom aa benediction 
could better suit) be equal in pro^erity to 
the daughter of Puloman ! 

Adi, Preserve, my duld, a constant 
unity with thy lord; and may this bojs for 
a great Icngtli of years, be tlie ornament 
and joy of y6u both ! Now be Seated near 
us. XThey all sit down.) 

Cos, (Looking at them by turns.) Sa- 
contain is the model of excellent wives; her 
son is dutiful; and thou, O king, hastthree 
rare advantages, true piety, abundant 
wealth, and active virtue. 

Dtifih. O divine being, ’ havihg obtained 
Oie former object of my mo&t ardent Wielies, 
1 now liavc reached the s^mit of eardity 
happiness through thy fhvoiir, and thy be- 
nison will ensure its permanence.—First 
appears the flower, the Auit, first douds arc 
coUected, then the sKbwer falls; such is the 
re^jUhtx course of causes and effects; and 
thus, when thy indulgence foreceded, felicity 
generally followed. 

Mat. Great indeed, 0 king, has been the 
kindness of the primeval Brahmins. 

Dushmanta now finds, that the 
nym^ Menaca had led Sacontala 
from the palace when the desertion of 
lier had afflicted her soul, and brought 
her to the abode of Aditi; and that in its 


sacred retireiuentshehad broiigJu forth 
the Tamer of Lions. Cusyt^pft himself 
says, '' Know that his heroic virttic 
will raise him to a dominion extended 
from sea to sea—before he has pa.s&ed 
the exsean of mortal life, he bhall rule, 
unequalled in combat, the earth, with 
seven peninsulas; and as he is now 
called Servademana, because he tames 
even in childhood the fiercest animals, 
Bo^ inhis riper years, he shall acquire 
the name of Bhereta, because he shall 
sustain and nourish . the world.”— 
Casyapa then bids Golara to hasten 
through the^ht air, and inform Gan¬ 
na that hH belove'd Sacontala is 
the queen of Dushmanta, and the mo¬ 
ther of the Tamer of Lions. The an¬ 
cient deity then prays that the God of 
the atmosphere may bless the realms « 
of Dushmanta, and that he may, with 
Sequent sacrifices, maintain the thun- 
derer’s friendship—so that “ benefits 
may be reciprocally conferred on the 
inhabitants of the two worlds.”—And 
the drama ends with these words of 
Dushmanta, Let every king apply 
himself to the attainment of happiness 
for his people; let Swereswate, the 
gbddess of the liberal arts, .be adored 
by all the riders of the Veda—and 
may Siva, widi an azure neck and red 
loclcs, eternally potent and self-exist¬ 
ing avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this perishable world, the seat 
of crimes and punishment,” 

There is no need, to say any thing 
about the peculiar character of tliis 
w(wk of Calidas—of which most of 
our readers may have been familiar 
with the name—though probably but 
few have read the drama itself. No 
one can be insensible to the perfect 
beauty of the picture of youth, inno¬ 
cence, and happiness, in the early 
scenes of the holy foritet, where all 
the affections of huTrflh nature seem 
to fiow as purely along as the fountains 
in which those fairest dainscLs bathe 
their tresses—and are strengthened 
in that raisetl serento for the duties 
of after life, ,whiw^prospect comes 
with gentle glimpses, exhilarat¬ 
ing and not disturbing the content¬ 
ment of calm. The sudden fascina¬ 
tion of the kingly hunter, by , the 
equally fascinated Sacontala, is what 
the' heart feels unavoidable !n those 
silent woods—and the quiet progress 
of their mutual passion, is accordant 
with the luxuriance, and the languor, 
ai|d the voluptuousness of all things 
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around—the flowers covering, even 
composing, the* earth—the birds so 
loving rn their beaming beauty—the 
antelopes with their eyes charge with 
tenderness and affection—the sultry 
stillness of the meridian of th(^ cloud¬ 
less oriental skies—the jmnting gales 
■^and the sighing sobbing airs of 
evening among the blossoms Of the 
delicious arbours, and the green con¬ 
cealment of those unviolatetl groves. 
The strange and yet blameless deser¬ 
tion of Sacontala, changes at once, the 
face of nature—whose beauty ‘ Some¬ 
what sadly revives whea she is bid¬ 
ding farewell to it, ^fore she goes to 
seek her forgetful lord in the far-off 
city. And at the conclusion of the 
drama, the heart is again carried back 
to the blissful scene where first their 
love began—and we once more see the 
devout Canna and his Brahmius in 


their peaceful hermitage. The beha¬ 
viour of Sacontala is, throughout, very 
Eastern—^her heart overflows with pas¬ 
sion, gentleness, humility, and ilevo- 
tiou. Her complaints never rise be¬ 
yond what we feel^ to be the settled 
calm of her soul—her final joy seems 
" not of the noisy world, but silent 
and divine"—and when standing with 
her husband before the throne of the 
deities, Casyapa and Aditi, she utters 
not a word, but is known to be pre¬ 
sent there, only by the delight which 
the very immortals express of her 
*beauty and deyotion. A high mytho¬ 
logical character is over all the drama ; 
but we axf running into criticism—so 
we leave Sacontala to the pleasure of 
our readers, who have now had an op¬ 
portunity of seeing, side by side, a 
Grerman, an English, and an Indian 
drama^ 


orOK TI|E EE^-ATtOK OP KU^K TO THE MAMA. 

LETTER I. 


me EDITOE^ 

Your pages were* some time ago di¬ 
versified with controversial lettew up¬ 
on music, which I read with interest, 
filthough it appeared to me thftt the 
dispute was a very idle and unneces¬ 
sary one ;-the unfitness of najional and 
popular tunes to serve as the highest 
models for scientific composers being 
^ilready determine by universd con¬ 
sent, or rather being dearly perceived 
by every one who has attentively 
sidered the nature of ipusic. In ano-. 
ther point of view, these discussions, 
as inquiries into the connexion be¬ 
tween musi^ and emotion, were ynore 
^ be commeij^^, but stdl pould not 
be of any pra#. 9 d avml. It therefore 
speared to pie, that the page? of a pe- 
nmical wOrk would baye bfecn better 
employed in dlscussipg the practical 
uses and applicfttions of music* as con¬ 
nected with pnj^ amuseraentei for it 
U a question or general taste, and of 
public interert, bow an art so touching 
Mould be disposed of. 

That the^piusical drtuna ‘should he 
so generally 1[oo^ed upon as frivolous, 
and ^necessarily a sl^h^ sp^ies of 
contfMtidri, in comparison with the 
beswt^edies of the Shaksperean sort, 
seems rather owing toaccidental causes, 
to any cssenUal inferiority in its 


own nature. The popular .notion, that 
there is something revolting to verisi¬ 
militude, in dramatic passions being, 
expressed in recitation and singing, is, 
of course, a local prejudice, since the 
drama was entirely musical at Its birth, 
and continued so for hundreds of years. 
TTie truth is, that the scenes and pas¬ 
sions which occur most frequently in 
the Eu^ish drama, are not of a kind 
that has ipu^h relation to music; and 
hence, tfie difliculty which >an English 
audience feels in conceiving, that a 
speech, expressing th^ grave and pro¬ 
found affections of the mind, should 
be well declaimed to music. - Pride, 
ambition, the defiance of opposed force, 
and the •etruj^le of the individual"!^ 
courage and resolution against circum¬ 
stances, qre not soqrces of epiotion na¬ 
turally allied to music, {t is remark¬ 
able, that the {English drama hinges 
almost always upon those passions 
which engage the individual to resist 
and contend against external obj^ts, 
instead of drawing emotion from yield¬ 
ing to their influence; and hence the 
harsh and bitter tone of emotion, which 
is, so prevalent in Shakspeare, and ihc 
want of that flowing and enthusiastic 
tenderness, which has the greatest pro¬ 
pensity to become lyrical. In English 
plays, there is a frequent introductioi;\ 
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of scenes of public formal business^ in 
which it woulcbbe impossible to con¬ 
ceive kin^s, politicians^ or commanders 
of armies, uttering their notions ia.a 
chant. Soliloquies, dr other scenes 
unconnected with artificial life, and in 
which individuals abandon themselves 
to the movements of the heart, are 
better calculated to be poured forth in 
music. And even in comic represen¬ 
tations, music would sort ill with 
scenes, the object of which was to ex¬ 
hibit an eKact copy of artificial man¬ 
ners. The subjects of most modem 
comedies would be found utterly un* 
tractable to music; for, notwithstand¬ 
ing their frequent attempts at'pathos, 
it seldom happens that lyrical and 
prolonged emotions are generated from 
any of the situations. *. 

Those specimens of the musical dra¬ 
ma that are to be found upon our 
stage, are by no meaAs calculated to 
give a favourable impression with re¬ 
gard to the capabilities of that species 
of composition. They are either slight 
comic pieces in prose, interspersed with 
songs, or they are vapid Uanslations 
from Italian operas, in which, although 
the recitative is continued throughout, 
the beauties of the orimnal language 
are entirely lost; and these pieces,In¬ 
sides, ore founded upon subjects re¬ 
mote and disjoined from the popular 
feelings of this country, and unreebm- 
mended to the audience by tjfeir 
connexion with national associations. 
Such translations, therefore, are lightly 
thought of when viewed in conipari- 
son with the originals, andTwith indif¬ 
ference, because they are in a difTerent 
strain from our own style of poetry : 
for the best pieces of Metastasio must 
appear both shallow in point of thought, 
and weak in interest, when placed 
aide dramas of the English school. 
Still, however, it does not follow 
this, that thetirnfoiuader vein of ^Vy 
peculiar to this country, must alto¬ 
gether vanish and forsake us if we 
were to compose* pieces where the lan¬ 
guage was better adapted for musical 
purposes, and where there was a more 
continued flow of lyrical emotions 
throughout. At any rate, whatever was 
lost in point of stern and gloomy energy 
of sentiment, would be gained in point 
of grace, which is certainly the quality 
in which our poetry is most deficient, 
whether it be, that the national tem¬ 
perament is but sparingly endowed 


with the perception of grace, or that 
the feeling of the beautiful has not yet 
been sufficiently awakened. But it is 
probable, that if the art of music were 
to b0 applied to subjects at once na¬ 
tional and popular, and at the same 
time poetied, the charm . of lyrical 
sweetness would immediately be felt, 
and the obtuse and iron minds of the 
people would submit to the progress of 
civilization. 

As the contempt which exists among 
us for the musied drama, results, pro¬ 
bably for the most part, from the want 
of poetical merit and dignity in the 
pieces to which music has been united, 
so the condemnation of that species of 
composition may be said to result from 
its capabilities being overlooked and 
unthought of. It would appear, that 
it is only by striking into some such 
new track that dramatic writers can 
hope tb escape from the old exhausted 
sphere of associations connected with 
the pieces belonging to the age of Eli¬ 
zabeth ; for it is a certain truth, that 
thesame thing can never have been done 
successfully at two different eras in the 
same country. The associations pro¬ 
duced by wbat was formerly accom¬ 
plished are such, as to confound and 
mislead those who are inclined to make 
new attempts in a similar line; and 
such'endeavours thrive no better than 
a young tree would do if planted under 
the branches of a full grown one. 
There may be persons who think that 
the dramatic literature of the country 
is already complete and p^fect, and 
that it is unnecessary to have more or 
diflerent. But it does not appear that, 
the active intellectual spirit of the pre¬ 
sent times is likely to acquiesce in 
such a conclusion. 

These considerations are stated with¬ 
out any reference to tbd practical dif¬ 
ficulties that would be experienced in 
attempting to bring forward upon the 
stage< any piece materially diflerent 
from those which are at present in re¬ 
quest. For practical diffieul ties ahould 
not be allowed prematurely to hang 
their weight upon the wings of spe¬ 
culation, Therefore, JVIr Editor, I 
have npt hesitqtcd to e.xprcss tbeso 
imperfect notions, such aS^they are,, 
meaning afterwards to prosecute tho- 
subject farther, if encouraged to do s<x 
by your approbation. 1 am, &c. 

H. 
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A LAT OF FAIRY LAKD^ 

{From a Volume-of Voz'Kii hy John Wilson, now in the Press,) 

It ifi upon the Sabbath-ilay, at rising of the sun, 

That*to Glcnmore's black forest side a Shepherdess hath gone> 

Trom eagle and from raven to guard her little flock. 

And read her Bible as she sits on greensward or on rock. 

Her Widow-mother wept to hear her whispered prayer so sweet. 

Then through the silence bless’d the sound of her, soft parting feet; 

And thought, ‘‘ while thou art praising God amid the hills so calm. 

Far oiF this broken voice, my child ! will pin the morning psalm," 

!3o down upon her rushy couch her moisten'd cheek she laid. 

And away into the morning hush is flown her Highland Maid; 
tn heaven the stars are all bedim^'d, but in its dewy mirth 
A star more beautiful than they is shining on the'earth. 

—In the-deep mountain-hollow the dreamy day is done, 

For close the peace of Sabbath brings the rise and set of sun; 

The mother through her lowly door looks forth unto the green, 

Yet the shadow of her Shepherdess is no where to be seen. 

Within her loving bosom stirs one faint thiirob of fear— 

Oh ! why so latea footstep—and she knows her child is near; 

So out into die evening the gladden'd thotber goes, 

And between her and 4he crimson light her daughter's beauty glows. 

The heather-balm is fra^ant—the heatli^-bloom is fair. 

But 'tis neither heather-balm nor bloom that wreathes round !|Hhairi's hair ; 
Bound her white brows so inhociE!nt,*and her blue quiet eyes. 

That look out bright, in smiling light, beneath the flowery dyes. 

(C * 

These flowers by far too beautifld among our bills to grow, 

These gem-crowned stalks too t^der to bear one flake of snow. 

Not all the glens of Caledon cotlld yield so bright a band. 

That in its lustre breathes and blooms of some warm foreign land. 

The hawk hath Jong been sleeping upon the pillar-stone. 

And what hath kept my Mhairi in me moorlands all alone ? 

And wlier?got she tholo lovely flowers mine old eyfts dimly see ? 

Where tT they grew, it must have been upon a lovely tree," 

Sit down beneath cur eUer-sbttde, aiid I my tale will tell”— 

And speaking, on her mother's lap the wonderous chaplet fell; 

It seemed as jf its blissfhl breath did h.er worn heart restore. 

Till the faded eyes of age did beam as they had brined of yore. 

“ Tlie day was something dim—but the gm<;iaus itunshine fell 
On xne^ and on my sheep and latnbs, and our own little dell * 

Some lay down in the warmth, apd some began to feed, ' , 

And I took out the Holy Book, and thereupon did read4 

And while that I was reading of Him who for us died. 

And blood and water shed for us fVom out his blessed side. 

An angel's voice above my head came singing o'er and o’er. 

In Abemethy-wood it sank, how rose in dark Glenmorc. 

Mid lowely hills, on Sabbafli, all by myself, to hear 
That voice, unto my beating h^art did bring a joyful fear; 

For I knew the wild song that wavered o’er my head. 

Must be from some celestial thing, or from the happy dead* 

I looked up from my Bible—^and lo! before me stood. 

In her green graceful garments, the Lady of the Wood; 

' Silent sue was and motionless, but when her eyes met mine> - 
t knew she came to do me good, her smile was so divine. 
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Sbe laid her hand as soft as light upon your daughter's hair. 

And up that white arm Howed.my heart into her ^som iliir ; ' 

And all at once I loved her well as she my mate had been. 

Though she had come irom Fairy-Land and was the Fairy-Queen." 

Then started Mhairi's mother at that wild word of fear. 

For a daughter had been lost to her for many a hopeless year; 

The child had gone at sunrise among the hills to roam. 

But many a sunset since had'been, and none hath brought her home. 

t 

Some thought that Fhaum, the savage Shape that on the mountain dwells,’ 
Had somewhere left her lyipg dead among the heather-l)ells, 

And others said the Kiver red had caught her in her glee. 

And her fair body swept unseen into the unseen Sea. 

But thoughts come to a inother's breast a mother only knows. 

And grief, although it never dies, in fancy finds repose; 

By day she feels the disnidl truth that deutli has ta’en lier child. 

At night she hears her singipg still and dancing o'er the wild. 

And then her Country's legends lend all their lovely faitli. 

Till sleep reveals a silent land, but not a land of death— 

Where, happy in her innocence, her living child doth play 
With those fair Elves that wafted her from her own world away. 

'' Look not so mournful mother ! 'tis not a Tale of woc^ 

The Fairy-Queen stopp'd down and left a kiss umu my brow, 

And faster than mine own two doves e'er stoop'd^to ray haml. 

Our flight was through the ether—^^then we dropt on Fairy-Laud. 

“ Along a river-side that ran wide-winding thro' a wood. 

We walked, the Fairy-Oueen and I, in loylttg solitude; 

And there serenely On fneitrees, in all thdr tJCh attire, 

Sat chested birds whose plumage seem'd io burn with harmless fire- 

♦ 

No sound w'as in our 8tep8,-^s on the ether mute-^ 

For the velvet moss lay greenly deep beneatli the gliding foot, 

Till we came to a Waterlall, and mid the llainbows there, 

Tlie Mermaids and the Fairies played in* Water and in Air. 

And sure there waS sweet singing, for it at once did breathe 
From all the Woods and Watersj and from the Caves beneath. 

But when those happy creatures beheld llrair lovely Queen, 

'i'he music died away at once, as if jit ne'er had been,— 

“ And hovering in the Rainbow, and floating on the Wave, 

Each little head so beautiful some shew of homage gave. 

Ami bending down bright lengths of hair that glisten'd in its dew. 

Seemed as the Sun tenlhousaud rays against tpe Water threw. 

“ Soft the music rose again—bu£ we left it % btduml. 

Though strains o'ertook Us now and then, on some small breath of wind ; 
Our guide into that bnghtning bliss was aye that brightning stream, 

Till lo ! a Palace silently Unfolded like a dream. 

Then thought I of the lovely tales, awl music lovcli^ still. 

That my dead sister used to sing at evening on the Hill, 

\Vhen I was but a little child too young to watch the sheep. 

And on her kind knees laid my head in very joy to sleep. 

« 

Tales of the silent people, and their green silent Land ! 

—But the gates of that bright Palace did suddenly expand. 

And filled with green-fobed Fairies was seen an ample hall, 

Where slie who held my hand in hers was the loveliest of them all. 

Round her in happy heavings flowed that bright glistering crowd, 

Yel though a thousand voices hailed, the imu-inur was not loud. 

And o'er their pluimnl and floivery heads there sang a whispering Ureeae, 
Wlicn—as before their Queen all sank, down slowly on their knees. 
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Then/' said the queen, seyen years to-day since mine own infknt's birth-^ 
And we must send her nourice this evening back to earth ; 

Though sweet her home beneath the sun—far other home than this—^ 

So I have brought her sister small, to see her in her bliss. 

Luhana! bind thy frontlet upon my Mhiiiri's brow, 

That she on earth may shew the flowers that in our gardens grow." 

And from the heavenly odours breathed o’er my head I knew 

How delicate must be their shape, how beautiful their hue ! 

* 

“ Then near and nearer still I heard small peals of laughter sweet. 

And the infant Fay came dancing iq with her white-twinkling feet. 

While in green rows the smiling Elves fell back on either side. 

And up that avenue the Fay did like a sun-beam glide. 

But who came then inta the Hall ? One long since mourned as dead! 

Oh! never had the mould been streWn o'er such a star-like head! 

On me alone she poured her voice, on me alone her eyes, 

And, as she gazed, I thought upon the deep-blue cloudless skies. 

Well knew I my fair sister ! and her unforgotten face! 

Strange meeting one so beautiful in that bewildering place! 

And like two solitary rills that by themselves flowed on. 

And had been long divided—we melted into one. 

'' When that the shower was all wept out of our delightful tears. 

And love rose in our hearts ^at had bpen buried there for years. 

You well may think another shower straight-way began to fall, 

Even for our mother and our home to leave that heavenly Halil 

^ I may not tell the sobbing and weeping that was there, 

And how the mortal nourice left that Fairy in despair. 

But promised, duly every year, to visit the sad childj 

As soon as by our forest-side the first pale primrose smiled. 

« 

While they two were embracing, the Palace it was gone. 

And I and my sweet sister stObd by the Great Burial-stone, 

While both of us our river saw in twilight glimmering by, 

And knew at once the dark Cairngorm in his own silent sky/' 

v. > 

The Child hath long b^n speaking to one who may not hear. 

For a deadly Joy came suddenly upon a deadly Fear, 

And though the Mother fell not down, she lay on Mhairi’s breast. 

And her face was white os that of one whose soul has gone to rest. 

Site sits beneath the Elder-shade in that long mortal swoon, 

And piteously on her wan cheek looks down the gentle Moon ; 

And when her senses are restored, whom sees site at her side, 

But her believed in childhopd to have wandered off and died ! 

In these small hands, so lily-white, is water ftom the spring, 

And a grateful coolness drops from it as from an angefs wing. 

And to her Mother s pale lips her rosy lips are laid. 

While these long soft eye-lashea drop tears on her hoary head. 

H 

She stirs not in her Child's embrace, but yields her old grey hairs 
Unto the heavenly dew of tears, the heavenly breath of prayers— 

No voice hath she to bless her child, till that strong fit go by. 

But gazetli pn the long-lost face, and then upon the sky, 

Tlie Sa^it«^-morn was beautiful—and the long Sabbath-day— 

The Evening-star rose beautiful when day-light died away ; 

Mom, day, and twilight, this lone Glen flowed over with delight,. 

But the fulness of all mortalJoy hath blessed the Sabbath-niglit. 
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ON THE CHURCH OP KRISUVIK IN ICELAND. 

» 

** There was nothing so sacred in the appearance of this Church, as to make us hesitate to 

use the altar as our ilinin^table.'^ 

Ataclcerwe^s Travels in Iceland, page ll*. 


Though gilded domes, and splendid fanes. 
And costly rol>es, and choral strains. 

And altars richly drest, 

And sculptur'd saints, and sparklidg gems. 
And mitred heads, and diadems. 

Inspire with awe the breast; 

The soul enlarged-—devout'—sincere, 

With equal piety draws near 
The holy House of God> 

That rudely rears its rustic head. 

Scarce higher than the peasant's shed, 

By peasant only trod., 

•Tis not the pageantry of show, 

Tiiat can impart devotion's gldw. 

Nor sanctify a pruy’r: 

Then why th* Icelandic Church disdain, 

Or why its sacred walls profane. 

As though God dwelt not there P 

The ronlrite heart—the pious mind— 

The Christian—to that g^t confin'd. 

Before its altar kneeis! 

There breathes his hopes—there plights his 
vows— 

And there, with low submission bows, 

And to his God appeals. 

In realms tliat touch the northern pole. 
Where streams of bufning lava roU 
Their desolating course; 

Sulphureous mountains raging boil, 
Dlas-ting th* already sterile soil, 

Witii wild volcanic force; 


Where cold, and snow, and frost conspire. 
With livid subterranean fire. 

To curse the barren lands. 

Where deep morasses faithless smile 
In transient verdure to beguile. 

This humble Kabric stands. 

Oh! scorn it not because 'tis poor. 

Nor turn thee from its^saered door, 

With contumelious pride; 

But entering in—that Bower adore! 

Who gave Aee, on a milder shore. 

In safety to reside, 

Where Zephyr breathes in temper’d gales 
Thro' wood-crown'd hills, and gentle vales, 
And gentle rivers flow ; 

And herbs, and fruits, and fragrant flowers, 
And flocks, and herds, and shady bowers. 
Their varied gifts bestow. 

T.et no presumptuous thoughts arise. 

That thou art dearer in his eyes, 

Than poor Icelandic swain ; 

Who bravely meets the northern wind, 
With blow serene—and soul resign'd 
To penury and pain. 

Where much is given—more is requir’d; 
Where little—less is still desir’d ; 

Enjoy thy happier lot 
With trembling awe, and chasten’d fear; 
Erisuvik’s Church to God is dear, 

And will not he forgot. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Manchester, Dec. 0, 1819. 

MR EDITOR, 

The character of Sir Thomas Browne, 
by Mr Coleridge, inserted in your last 
Number, induces me to trouble you 
with a few observations on the works 
of this highly entertaining and origi¬ 
nal, but now neglected, writer. 

It is remarkable enough, that, a- 
mongst the number of books which the 
recent republications have contributed 
to arrest in thtfir journey to obJivion, 
no reprint has yet been made of 
the Works of Brown, which perhaps 
contain more of the force of genius and 
fervour of imagination, more glowing 
sentences, did greater and nobler 
flights of fancy, than can be produced 
ill the writings of any of his contem¬ 
porary prose authors, not excepting, I 
VuK. IV. 


may almoft venture to say, Bishop 
Hall, Jeremy Taylor, and Milton. 

One re^on of this may be, that the 
works of Browne are not scarce, but 
though this may be thd case, still, as 
many passages in them ^ frequently 
obscure, from the recondite allusions 
and peculiar manner of the author, and 
many utterly unintelligible from the 
blunders of the printer, a new edition, 
with sensible notes, wotild confer no 
small obligation upon the^^vers of our 
old and excellent writerB*^;r: 

Browne's first work waa^ii Religio 
Medici, a work written in tbe full vi¬ 
gour of his faculties, when bis fancy 
was. at the highest, which, rendered 
still more eccentric by his original 
way of thinking, imbrowned by learn¬ 
ing, and deepened by enthuBia»n, 

3 I 
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communicated to every subject which the peculiarity of disquisition which it 
it touched upon, all the attractions of displays, have contributed to make it 
paradoxical subtlety, and fantastic and one of the most entertaining philoso- 
often highly impressive sublimity. phical productions of which our litera- 
The style of this book, it is observ- ture has to boast. It, however, expe- 
able, is much more easy and unembar-* rienced the fate of many other works; 
rassed, less perplexed and abrupt, than and its celebrity, if not destroyed, 
that of Ills fate productions, thephras- was at last diminished by the down- 
eology less latinized and exotic, breath- fall of the system of Descartes, to which 
ing all the vivacity of conversation, Browne was a firm adherent., 
without losing any of the dignity of It is in this book chiefly that his 
composition; and indeed, I hardly fondness for exoticphraseology appears; 
know any work till the end of the and the following extract from the pre¬ 
seventeenth century which can be face will shew what we^e then his 
compared to it, for the purity of the ideas of perfection in language; If 
language, the sw'ell ^nd flow of the elegancy still proccedeth, and English 
diction, the boldness of the expression; pens maintain that stream we have of 
and the hannony of the cadences. late observed to flow from many, we 
Perhaps no line is better remem- shall, within a foSv years, be fain to 
bered in the Bride of Abydos, than learn Latin to understand English, 
that in the description of Zuleika: and a work will prove of equal facility 

•* The mind, the music breathing from in either," To which desirable end, 
her face.” it must be confessed, Browne has, in 

To vindicate which bold expres- this work, used his best endeavours, 
sion, the noble author subjoins a note. But the productions which princi- 
appealing to the feelings of his rea- pally develope his singular turn of 
ders. But the same thought had long mind are his Hydriotaphia, or Urnbu- 
before occurred to Sir Thomas Browne, rial, and Letter to a friend on the death 
as will apy)car from the following beau- of an intimate*friend.* Thedissolii- 
tiful passage. “ It is my temper, and tion of the soul and body was to him 
I like it the better, to affect all harmo- a favourite topic; and he delighted to 
ny, and sure there is music even in dwell, not entirely with the joyful ex¬ 
beauty, and the silent note which Cu- pectation of one who, trusting in the 
pid strikes, fai' sweeter than the sound hope of future bliss, looked to death 
of an instrument. For there is mu- as the end of his labours, and 
sic in whatever there is harmony, or- the commencement of his felicity, 
der, or proportion; and, thus fk? we but with the scrutinizing anxiety 
may maintain the music of the of an inquirer, who loved to illu- 
spheres: For those well ordered mo- mine the dark, to pierce through 
tions and regular paces, though they the obscure, and to gaze on dread and 
give no sound to the ear,#yet to the fearful objects, till his mental vision 
understanding, they strike a note more was Bewitched by a species of fascina- 
fuJl of harmony." Rel. Med. edit. tion. Like the female, magician, in 
12mo. 1?3(>. page 180; whichisare- the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
markable coincidence, to call it no he loved to leave the habitations of 
more, between tlu^se twp eminent wri- the living, and take his repast amid 
ters. And Fmay observe by tjie way, the charnel houses of the dead. To 
that had Dr. Ferriar, in his illustra- him tombs and sepulchres, urns and 
tions of Sterne, been equally diligent ossuaries,obelisks and monuments, were 
in examining the works of Browne, the necessary food of his imagination, 
.he would have found out more of the and acted like charms to call forth the 
plagiarisms of that universal pillager, wild and sombre reveries of his fancy, 
than he has detected from Burton's with all their fervid effervescences of 
Anatomy of^dancholy. awful solemnity and gloomy magnifi- 

The nea^V'i^'ork of Browne, his cence. The light of his genius illu- 
Pseudodojsia Epidemica, or Vulgar Er- . minated the dark and dismal subjects 
rors, is, I believe, better known than on which it expatiated with a sickly 
any of ins writings. The variety of the splendour, and arose from the super- 
learning, the novelty of the design, incumbent mass of mortality, like the 
theacutrness of the observations, and shining vapours which are said to 


Published in hU Posthumous Works. 
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hover over the putresccncy of the 
grave. 

What can be more striking and 
thrilling than the beginning of the 
last chapter of his Urnburial. Now 
tliat these dead bones have already 
outlasted the living ones of the Me¬ 
thuselah, and in a yard under ground, 
and thin walls of clay, outworn all the 
strong and spacious buildings above 
them, and quietly rested under the 
drums and trainplings of -three con¬ 
quests, Avhat prince can pronjise such 
dmtumity unto his relics, and might 
not gladly say, 

** Sic ego componi versus ^ ossa velim.’* 

Another singular sport of his mind 
is his Garden of Cyrus, or Quincunx; 
but of this, the character of Dr'John- 
son is so comprehensive and exact, as 
to leave nothing to be said by another. 
The following passage from it is ad¬ 
mirably characteristic of Browne*s 
style of writing. * Light which 
makes things seen makes some things 
invisible. Were it not tor darkness and 
the shadow of the eerth, the noblest 
part of the creation had remained un¬ 
seen, and the stars in heaven as invi¬ 
sible as on the fourth day, when they 
were created above the horizon with 
the sun, or there was not an .eye to 
behold them. The greatest mystery 
of religion is expressed by admiration, 
and in the noblest part of Jewish 
types we find the Cherubims shadow¬ 
ing the mercy seat. Life itself is but 
the shadow of death, ahd souls de¬ 
parted but the shadows of the living; 
all things fall under this name, the 
6un itself is but a ,dark simulachrum, 
and light bui the shadow of God/*— 
Quinchnx in his works, page 47. 

His other works, if wc except his 


Bibliotheca Abscondita,* and Christian 
Morals, have little in them worth notic¬ 
ing. Tlie latter of thcse*workswas com¬ 
posed when he was advanced in years, 
and when he had lost much of that 
mental fire and vigour which, in his 
younger days, he so abundantly pos¬ 
sessed, and when his fondness for o- 
riginality, which before he loved to 
pursue through, every difficulty, wa^ 
in a- great measure subsided and,ex¬ 
tinct. But though from these causes 
it is inferior to his former productions, 
though the language is frequently 
pompous and tumid, ^nd the thoughts 
trite and unproportioned, yet still 
there are many passages equal to any 
he ever produced, and there is one 
essay+ so excellent from its sterling 
weight and matter, and bo interesting 
from its being the practical results of 
the experience of the author himself, 
that it alone deserves to rescue the 
other parts of the book from oblivion, 
were they even much worse than tlicy 
are. 

. Such arc the works of Browne, a 
never-failing treasury; to w'hich the 
divine may resort for passages of fer¬ 
vent piety,.Lhe philosopher for deep in- 
quiVy into’nature, and the poet for 
flights of sublimity and grandeur.— 
That they have lost their former po¬ 
pularity, is a loss they suffer in com¬ 
mon with .many other compositions 
which deserve an immortality of fame ; 
Tjutanardentlove for their excellencies, 
and conviction of their merits, induces 
me to hope that, in the present avidity 
tor reprinting, his works will not be 
forgotten, who was most assuredly an 
ornament to the age that he lived in, 
and an honour to the country that 
produced him, I am, &c. your .j obe¬ 
dient servant. J. C. 


LIVING TOADS FOUND IN STONES AU^IpRODUCTIONS OF TUB FORMKH 

WORLD, BY THE RECTOR OF PABSDORF. 


The ocemrrence of living toads in 
stones, is one of the most remarkable 
facts in natural history. Amongst 
many examples of this sort, we shall 
mention a few which put the mat¬ 
ter beyond all doubt, A living toad 
was found in a large stone, at Newark 
on Trent, in England. It was of a 
white colour, measured three and a 


half inches, but appeared incapable 
any more of bearing the light. For 
all its motions argued an incompatable 
state, and an hour aftei wards it died. 
But in this time it was seen by seve- 
roi hundred people. 

In a stone quarry, near Cassel, the 
workijien discovered three living toads 
lying together in a stone four feet 
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long, three feet broad, and as many 
high, on the outside of which, before 
it was broken, hot the slightest trace 
of an aperture was to be discovered. 
It was with difficulty that these ani¬ 
mals could be brought from the spot 
they lay in, and as soon as they ^^■.ere 
Uken out, they hopped in again. 
I'hey appeared at first to ‘ be quite 
lively in the grass; but they died in 
half an hour. 

The fact cannot, therefore, be dis¬ 
puted, and I could, were it necessary 
to prove the truth of these appear¬ 
ances, quote many instantvs of this 
sort, which have been recorded. Some 
time since a living toad was foun<l in 
slate, at ’llothenberg on the Saale. 
We shall not, therefore, detain our¬ 
selves longer on this point, hut en¬ 
deavour rather to explain the matter. 
Every thinking reader, who has not 
heard of this phenomenon, will con¬ 
sider such as wonderful, and many 
even unaccountable. It appears also 
at first sight to be impos.sible, for a 
creature to be enclosed in a stone, 
such a length of time, without dying 
of hunger, or being suffbeated, 

Naturalists have ende^^youred, to 
be sure, to shew,how this is possible; 
but no one has, if I remember, explain¬ 
ed in what manner and when these 
animals came into the stones. 

In order to solve the first problem, 
it is said, the stone in which the toads 
existed, was probably a porous sand¬ 
stone, which imbibed moisture from 
rain, which the animal inspired by 
means of its pores, or its sucking 
warts. For these animals can be kept 
long alive on wet blotting paper, 
which is moistened from time to time. 
It is^also known that toads and frogs 
are very tenacious of life, and can fast 
a long time. 

An English naturalist made a trial, 
how long lie could keep a toad wilh- 
out nourishment; he placed it in a pot, 
and buried it in tlie ground, closing it 
carefully. lie forgot by chance to dig 
up the pot, tintil twoor three years were 
elapsed. He fountl his toad still Jiv¬ 
ing, and buried it a-fre^h. We have 
to'wait tlie M-Ue. 

But this explanation does not ap¬ 
pear quite satisfactory to us. Such a 
creature can be jqreserved living by 
means ol’ nmisturi' or w'ater, for a cer¬ 
tain lime But many thousand years, 
how would that be possible ? For we 
otfinot admit of a shorter period, since 
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which our rocks, even slate, lime, and 
sandstone, and who knows, even if it 
were a porous sandstone in which the 
toads lived. 

We cun more easily explain how 
such an {tnimal can exist and be 
preserved in a tree. ■ For a living 
toad has been found in the cavity of a 
tree, which, according to its rings, 
must have been more than eighty 
years old. It probably had crept into 
a hole of one of its boughs, and had 
not been able to come out again; and 
the opening, had in the course of time 
completely closed. Here it could 
easier subsist, than in hard stone, but 
the sequel will'show, that the preser¬ 
vation of these animals does not de¬ 
pend upon nourishment, but upon 
another circumstance, and quite other 
causes. We.come now to the second 
question, how and when the toads 
came into the stones. In onler to 
render this clear to* ourselves, we 
must remember, that besides our 
own present world, in which we 
exist, one has already preceded it, 
which contained, as t)urs, terrestrial 
and marine animals. Vet there was 
a time, when the whole continent 
was but an immeasurable ocean ; us 
the secondary .mountains, with their 
petrified beds of muscles, fishes, and 
sea productions prove. After some 
unknown great catastrophe, which 
our earth suffered, the sou at length 
disappeared, and from a wo? hi of wa^ 
ter,s .arose, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a wurld of land. 'I’here, 
where at present the plough turns up 
the soil, and countless corn fields 
shine with their golden liarvests, 
where immense .forests spread^ forth 
their luxuriant trees, amongst which 
numerous wild animals sport, where 
hills and mountains raise their varied 
summits, where herds of cattle graze, 
where rivulets and rapid streams wind 
tlirough the vallies, and where cities 
and villages are now situated, there 
formerly raged the waves of this ocean 
—there swarmed hosts of animals, of 
nuinbcilcss forms, and magnitudes. 

At the command of the Almiglity 
the waters disappeared, and with them 
the then existing world of marine ani¬ 
mals and of plants, which were tlius 
placed upon the dry Ignd. 

The bowels of the earth have pre¬ 
served to our times the reinaiiis of 
such only as have v<7ithstood decay, 
and have become petrified. And the 
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bottom of the sea became dry land, 
and the slime and mud it hud left 
behind was hardened into stone. But 
another ‘terrestrial world, besides the 
one of water above mentioned, must 
have existeil, before the present one 
was formed. This can be seen 
from the numerous remains of- terres¬ 
trial animals and productions which 
we find in different countries, and 
which do not belong to the present 
period of the earth. There are as 
many and as lai^e forests under the 
earth as there are above it, which have 
been buried thousands of years ago, 
and have been transformed into coal. 
There were forinerdy as many, per¬ 
haps more, large and small ani¬ 
mals on the earth than there are at 
pr.'sent. We must, therefore, supposp 
t.iat the sea and dry land have been con¬ 
tinually changingplact. s with each other 
on the surface of our earth, and that af¬ 
ter each change of this description a 
new creation of animals and plants^ 
took place on it. For this reason we 
find, that wood in a state of coal, and 
the bones of quadrupeds, occur inter¬ 
mixed with murine productions in the 
same bed ; nay, even under the bot¬ 
tom of the sea we discover river mus¬ 
cles, and the beds of former great 
rivers. It may be conjectured, that at 
a future transformation of the earth 
new intermixtures will arise, and the 
productions of our present world will 
be united to -those of a former one, 
and rest with them in one common 
grave, in order to make place for a 
new and better world. It is impossi¬ 
ble to determine the time when the 
last great transformation took place, 
which caused the former world to 
make place - for this. But every one 
who knows how much time is neces¬ 
sary to produce a new creation of 
plants and animals out of the bosom 
of the earth, according to the laws of 
nature, must easily discerp that many 
centuries must have passed away since 
that great catastrophe happened. 

The living toads already mentioned 
must have been inclosed in their 
stony prisons during this last revolu¬ 
tion of the globe. For on the present 
period of the earth having commenced, 
and the productions of the former 
world being buried in mud and* slime 
by the overflowing of the sea, the 
whole surface of the earth became 
turned into solid strata by some un¬ 
known process of nature, and out of 
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the sand-banks and coral reefs of tlie 
sea, arose the secondary .limestone and 
sand stone mountains. The toads of 
the former world met with the same 
fate as its fisb and other animals ; they 
were covered and buried with mud. 
They w'ould have perished like their 
fellow creatures^ in water or in mud, 
had not their peculiar organization 
prevented this. These animals possess 
the property of sleeping and remain¬ 
ing in a state of torpor during the win¬ 
ter, without having Qccasion for any 
nourishment during the whole period. 
Frogs are often to be found, in winter, 
in ice, and on its thawing, they are 
again revived. And it is well known, 
that frogs and toads, when the wea¬ 
ther is warmer than usual in the 
spring, come forth from their holes in 
the earth, and commence a new life. 
During the great revolution of our 
globe, just mentioned, when the whole 
animal and vegetable creation was bu¬ 
ried under mud and earth ;• these 
toads met with a similar fate, and 
were inclosed in their stony prisons 
until they were released from them 
by accident. They were obliged to 
repose in them some thousand years 
in a state pf sleep, having no other 
means in their power, otherwise they 
would have had a like fatewith millions 
of fishes and terrestrial animals, which 
perished and became petrified. 

But it may be said, that these toads 
might have been inclosed in stone at 
a later period, as these animals are 
fond of creeping into holes and cavities 
of the earth in order to sleep the win¬ 
ter. Even the toads which were 
found inclosed alive in a tree must 
have come there in this manner. It 
is also known, that in limestone quar¬ 
ries, new rocks, as calc-tuff*, &c., are 
formed during a comparatively short 
period of time, and that these animals 
might, perhaps, have been inclosed 
through these means. But if insects 
bf a former world could be preserved 
in amber, and mammotlis in their full 
flesh in ice, a toad of the primeval 
world could wellexistalive in stone, un¬ 
til the present world, as it is very tena¬ 
cious of life, and has the advantage of 
being able to pass a long time without 
nourishment, in a state of torpor or 
sleep. The fact is still a problem which 
naturalists or zoologists will alone be 
capable of solving; and v*hich would 
be effected by. anatomising one of those 
fossil toads with ihevicwof ascertaining 
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if it is an animal of the present or of the 
forzner world, The white colour, whicli 
the English toad had, leads us to 
suppose it a's probable that it did nob 
belong to our world, • provided the 
length of time and the want of air and 
nourishment had not plianged its na¬ 
tural colour and bleached its body,— 
In the mean time, if such an animal 
can exist for years in an old ttee, or 
even in a stone, it is also capable of 
being preserved in a stony prison 
thousands of years, because, being a- 
sleepand in soepnfined a situation, no 
exhalation takes place from it, and, 
therefore, there is no occasion to* re¬ 
price the lost animal juices by various 
nourishment. Wonderful phenome¬ 
non ! The toad, this ugly and" much 
despised animal, was of all others the 
only one capable of undergoing this 
experiment of nature, and, thereby, of 
viewing a second time the light of the 
world. All others, the most noble 
and beautiful creatures, even man 
liimself, had it not in his power to 
live to see such a blessing. Man, 
with his fellow creatures, could only 
pass into the new world in a petri¬ 
fied state, the insects of a former 
world could only be preserved from 
complete ruin in amber, and the mam¬ 
moth be partially preserved in ice, 
but the toad was capable, on account 
of its tenacious powers of life, and its 
peculiar nature, to pass from the old 
world into the new one in a living 
state, and by these means to be snatch¬ 
ed from destruction. It has seen two 
worlds, having been an inhabitant of 
the old as well as the ne\^ one. It 
has twice trodden the theatre of the 
world! 

How many useful considerations does 
the discovery not give rise to ! How 
many weighty truths may not be traced 
from it! 

These toads, therefore, furnish us 
with a fresh proof of a former world. 
Fbr, if they do not belong to our world,' 
but are different from the present ani¬ 
mals of the same species, which, how¬ 
ever, must be more decisively proved 
than at present, it is clear that there 
have .beeir formerly other animals in 
the world than our own. Should they 
prove to be a new species, we shall have 
aiscovered a new race of animals of a 
fonizer world, and thus add one more 
to those already known. It were only 
necessary that Cuvier should discover 
or t J^aminc such a toad found in stone. 


and ^rhaps one more would be imme- 
diatdy added to the number of prime¬ 
val animals discovfered by him. 

But the circumstance gives rise to 
other considerations ; if the philoso¬ 
pher takes pleasure in endeavouring to 
penetrate the depths of futurity, and 
in exploring the fViture fate.of our 
world, and of his fellow-creatures : it 
cannot be jess agreeable and instruc¬ 
tive tohim to investigate the past, and 
to read the former.fate of our present 
earthly inhabitants by the remains of 
a former world. Such an inquiry 
makes us acquainted with numerous 
interesting facts, and we shall now 
present our readers with a few of these. 

We fancy ourselves standing in the 
subterraneous cavern^ of a great lime¬ 
stone mine, and admiring the immense 
masses of rock, with its different layers 
and strata. On nearer inspection, wc 
find that these masses of limestone 
teem with millions of shell-fish, and 
Other remains of a former world, wliich 
must have ceased to exist thousands of 
years ago ; that we are even standing 
on a former bottom of the ocean, 
and are surrounded by millions of ma¬ 
rine animals, and other productions of 
the sea. On searching, we soon find a 
cornu ammoiiisj whose sptcies is now 
extinct in the world; then a nautilus, 
now a gryphito, or a turbinite, or a 
pectinite, &c. he. In these w e discover 
beings which have a similitude to our 
present inhabitants of the ocean, but 
are differently constructed. Here we 
discover apetrified.fucus,and remark in 
it the branch of a former marine plant. 
There we notice the remains of an en- 
crinitc, or lily stone, and discover them 
to have been formerly marine animals 
of a remarkable nature. Here, we'even 
find a tooth, and recognise it to have 
belonged to an unknown animal of the 
former world, or of a fish whose race 
has been destroyed in a great revolu¬ 
tion of the earth. There we discover a 
thigh-bone lying under the ruins of 
the former world, and immediately 
pronounce it to be part of a palaothe- 
rium. We cannot help expressing the 
most earnest wish to be better ac¬ 
quainted with tliis world of plants and 
animals for ever jiast away. We often, 
in imagination, fancy to ourselves the 
delight we would experience could we 
have seen the former world, with its 
various productions, in their natural 
and living state, in order to compare 
them with tlieir present teiiestrial cte- 
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ation ! but this is a wish which cannot 
be gratiliecl. We ’are only capable of 
judging, from the scanty remain, of 
the numerous productions of that early 
period, of their existence and proper¬ 
ties, If the earth is to be again inun¬ 
dated with water, and its inhabitants 
destroyed and again repeoplcd, the in¬ 
habitants of the new world will form 
nearly the same conception of the ani¬ 
mals and vegetables of the present 
world as we form of those of the world 
which has preceded the present. But 
the ideas thus formed will be very im¬ 
perfect. But do not let us make too 
hasty conclusions! On finding a piece 
of amber, we discover in it an insect 
of tlio former world, in all its natural 
beauty and form, as it has lived and 
breathed. At another time, in break¬ 


ing a rock in pieces, in order to exam¬ 
ine its correspondent paVts^^ and to as¬ 
certain if it contains any marine orga¬ 
nic remains—and behold! our wish of 
beholding animals'of the former world 
alive in their naturid form, is now 
accoraplislied. A living creature of 
the former period of the earth, a toad, 
which has withstood the decay of thou¬ 
sands of years, springs out of its pris¬ 
on, in which it has been secured a- 
gainst every injury. It awakes from 
its slumber, on beholding the renewed 
light wliich beams around it, and of 
whose beneficial influepce it has been 
so long deprived, in order to convince 
us of the reality of a former world, and 
then, after a short secoi^d existence, 
falls into an eternal sleep. 


Such are the geological speculations of J. G. J. Ballenstedt, rector of Pabs- 
dorf, in the duchy of Brunswick, They are infinitely more amusing than the 
mineralogical visions offered to the imaginations of philosophers, by our Geolo¬ 
gical Societies and Mineralogical Travellers.— Editor. 


ELEMENTS OF A PLAN F'OR THE LIQUIDATION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, &C. 

BY BICHARD HEATHFIELD.* 


The extent of the public debt of 
Great Britain, and the impossibility 
of discharging it, have long since be¬ 
come proverbial—One might as well 
talk of paying off the. national debt,” 
is a common expression to denote the 
visionary character of any scheme. 
Nevertheless, any plausible plan for its 
liquidation ought to be examined with 
a <legree of attention and deliberation 
corresponding, in some measure, to the 
magnitude and importance of the ob¬ 
ject which it is intended to accom¬ 
plish. The rapid accumulation of the 
public debt, and the little prospect of 
its ever being discharged by any of 
the means which have, as yet, been 
resorted to for that purpose, is mat¬ 
ter of serious reflection, and has en¬ 
gaged the attention of politicians and 
financiers, at different periods in tbepro- 
gress of the acdumulation. Although 
ultimate ruin has frequently been 
predicted from its ptogressive increase 
and the principle on which it was con¬ 
tracted, no attempt has been made to pay 
it offby any other means than economy 


in time of peace, and the tardy, if ef¬ 
fective, operation of the sinking £und. 
Reason might have predicted, and ex¬ 
perience has shewn, that when a state 
is reduced to the necessity of borrow¬ 
ing to carry on a war, or still more, if 
reduced to the necessity of funding, a 
very few years must accumulate a 
debt which the greatest frugality dur¬ 
ing a long period of peace will be in¬ 
adequate to discharge. The recent 
history of Great Britain furnishes the 
most con\ incing proofs of the truth of 
this, remark. In the year 1722, the 
nationiil debt amounted to something 
more than millions. In 1739 it 
was reduced below 47 miUiqns, being 
a decrease of 8 millions during seven¬ 
teen years of profound peace. In 1739 
the Spanish war commenced, and it 
lasted till 1^48, by which time the 
debt had increased to* -£78,293,312, 
being an increase of upwards of 31 
^millions in nine years. It thus ap¬ 
pears, that a war of nine years added 
about four times as much to the na¬ 
tional debt as a continued space of 17 
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years took from it. At the commence¬ 
ment of the American war in 1776, 
the national debt of Great Britain a- 
mounted to £13J,!)43,051 ; and at 
the conclusion of the same war in 
1783, the debt amounted to X?38, 
484,870, beinj; an increase, during 
theae seven years, of £102,511,819. 
The peace of ten years which foUpwcd, 
only caused a reiluction of £4,751,261. 
At the commencement of the revolu¬ 
tionary war in 1793, the public debt 
of this country was £233,733,609, and 
before the peace of 1801, it hafl much 
more than doubled, being £561,203, 
274. The short peace, instead of di¬ 
minishing the public debt, added up¬ 
wards oF 40 millions to it; and tlie in¬ 
crease during the late war was so 
great, that on the 1st February. 1813, 
the funded and unfunded debt of Great 
Britidn amounted to £943,195,951, of 
which £236,801,742, had been re¬ 
deemed, and transfesred lo the na¬ 
tional commissioners. Since that pe¬ 
riod the debt has been still farther 
increased ; for in the course of the very 
next year two loans were negotiatetl 
for the services of 1813 and 1814, a- 
mounting together to the almost Incre¬ 
dible sum of £04,155,700. It is 
obvious, therefore, that no length of 
peace which we can expect to enjoy, 
will enable us to reduce, in any con¬ 
siderable degree, the.enormous sum of 
our national debt, if no more effective 
means are resorted to for that purpose 
than the operations of the sinking 
fund, and the savings that may be ef¬ 
fected within the year. 

It is not intended at present to ex¬ 
amine into the effects, good or bad, 
likely to result from the discharge of' 
the national debt, should such a mea¬ 
sure be accomplished. Opposite opi¬ 
nions on that subject have been enter¬ 
tained by persons of great political 
wisdom. On the one hand it has been 
contended, that although it nffight have 
been better not to have contracted the 
debt, yet the extinction of it now, by 
any means, would be productive of 
real evil. That the debt attaches to 
the government, in times of danger, a 
great proportion of the monied iuteresfr 
of the country,—that the public funds 
are a secure and convenient place of 
depositejkff. the capital of individuals 
who do not wish to embark in trade or 
, specuUtion of any kind,—that the 
money borrowed by government does 
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not remove capital from the kingdom, 
while the regular circulation of divid¬ 
ends is beneficial to the state,—that 
if the nation were freed from debt, 
ministers would be less economical, 
and less averse to enter into war, and 
would in all- probability involve the 
nation in a new debt. On the other 
hand, it has been contended with 
much reason, that debt is as injurious 
to the state as to -ftn individual, or 
more so,—that it is the cause of in¬ 
creased taxation, which necessarily di¬ 
minishes the profits of stock,—that by 
getting rid of the debt, the people 
wouhi not only he relieved of the tax- 
.es necessary to pay the interest of that 
debt, but mo of the great expense in¬ 
curred in collecting them; and that 
the increase in the profits of stock, and 
diminution in the expense of livin’, 
would stimulate commerce and agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr Heathfield, influenced by the 
latter of those opinions, has published 
a pamphlet, pointing out the advan¬ 
tages which would result from the 
liquidation of the national debt, and 
proposing what he conceives to be a 
practicable and safe" plan for ac¬ 
complishing that object. The plan 
by which Mr Hcatlifield proposes to 
liquidate or pay off the national debt, 
is by a contribution of 15 per cent, on 
the value of all private property with¬ 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
exception of the property belonging to 
non-resident foreigners, vested in the 
British funds. The effect of applying 
this contribution to the payment of 
the national creditors would be, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Heathfield's calculations, 
to reduce the national debt from 
£1161,803,292 : 4 : 3, to £350,000, 
000,, and to reduce the annual charges 
on account of that debt from £47,859 
987 : 15 : 11, to £13,000,000. This 
result would be brought about as fol¬ 
lows:—The national debt at present, 
converting the sum annually applied 
to the operations of the sinking fund 
into a capital, is, as above, £1161,803, 
292 : 4 : 3, but if the debt was paid 
off, the sinkingffund would cease, and 
the amount qf tlie funded debt, after 
deducting the sum vested in the go¬ 
vernment comrahsioners, is £797,401, 
119:0: 10|, whereof Mr Heathfield 
estimates as held by foreigners, per¬ 
haps too small a sum, viz. £15,000, 
leaving of property belonging to 
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British subjects vested in government 
security £7S2,4-01, U 9:0:10|; the un¬ 
funded debt is £51,992,095 : 14 : 2^; 
the rest of the private property in Great 
Britain and Ireland is stated by Mr 
Heathfield, upon the authority of Dr 
Colquhoun's estimate, at £2,500,000,V 
000, making in all a property of £3,' 
334,393^1214.: 15 : 1 liable to the pro- 
p)sed contribution of 15 per cent, 
which contribution would amount ,to 
£500,153,982 ; 4: 2, andwhen deduct¬ 
ed from the funded and unfunded debt, 
amounting together to £819,393,214 : 
15 : 1, would leave of the national 
debt unpaid £34.9,231,232 :10:11, 
or in round numbers, £350,000,000. 
This balance Mr Heathfield proposes 
to pay off, in the meantime, by con¬ 
tracting a new debt on more advanta¬ 
geous terms, which he thinks might 
easily be done; and the new debt 
might eventually be paid oft’ from 
various sources, such as a contribution 
from the property iu the British colo¬ 
nies,—tlic surplus of certain taxes,— 
a new tax upon net income, after de¬ 
duction of expenditure, &c. 

In regard trf the levying of the 15 
per cent on all capital, he divides the 
community into two classes;—The 
1st class comprehends the proprietors 
of lauds, dwelling-houses, mines, and 
canals The 2d class comprehends 
manufacturers, ship-owners, mer¬ 
chants, traders, farmers, and others. 
It is jiroposed, that the term of ten 
years to pay the principal sum should 
be allowed to such of the ist class as 
miglit not tind it conveuient to pay 
immediately; interest to be payable 
in the mean time on the principal un¬ 
paid, at the rate of 5 per cent—and if 
not paid at the end of ten years, the 
rate of interest to be increased to G 
per cent.—The assessment on the 2d 
class is to be levied by half-yearly in¬ 
stalments, and to bear interest at 5 
per cent till paid—the whole *to be 
Icvicxl in five years. 

Such is the outline of the plan now 
proposed by Mr Heathfield for paying 
off‘ the national debt, and which, 
from the importance of the subject, 
and the distinct and able maimer in 
which it is treated by him, has ex- 
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cited^ considerable interest—There is 
nothing invidious, however, in re¬ 
marking, that tiic plan which Mr 
Heathfield has the merit of now urg¬ 
ing on the attention of the public, is 
by no means new—but is substan¬ 
tially the same as was proposed in the 
year 1T17. At that time the public 
debt amounted to about j^) millions, 
which was looked upon as an over¬ 
whelming load, not likely ever to be 
discharge—But Mr Hutchison,* a 
gentleman deeply skilled in political 
arithmetic, proposed several financial 
measures for the relief of the state, 
and in one of las treatises he says— 
** The public debts may be then 
speedily paid oft‘ by applying thereto 
so much as shall be sufficient of the 
estates real aiid personal, of all the in¬ 
habitants of Great Britain, in tlie 
most equal and just proportions that 
can be come at." Mr Hutchison 
points out the beneficial consequences 
which would follow from the mea¬ 
sure, and which may be thus abridg¬ 
ed, 1st, The revenues of the crown 
would be. disencumbered, and the 
people freed from the land and malt 
tax. 2d, The new. impositions of cus¬ 
toms and excise would cease, “ wliicli 
would greatly improve trade, and 
thereby the wealth of the nation, and 
enable the people to live at least 20 
per cent cheaper than they at present 
do." 3d, The nation would be freed 
from the expense of supporting an 
army of tax-gatherers," a class of 
people pf whom Mr Hutchison talks 
in terms of no great respect. This 
kind of gentry do at present, like lo¬ 
custs, overspread our land, and eat up 
a great deal of the good and fatness 
thereof.". 4th, The rate of interest 
would fall, and trade and agriculture 
improve. 5th, Foreigners, fund- 
holders, would be paid4)ft*, and cease 
to drain the wuntry of the dividends., 
—6th, The dition would bo so for¬ 
midable an enemy, that foreign states 
would be anxious to be at amity with 
her. 

Mr Hutchison’s suggestion of pay¬ 
ing off the public debt, by applying to 
that purpose so much of the property 
within the kingdom as should be ne- 


* Archibald lIutd.Hon of the Middle Temple, F.aq. member oi rarliamcnt for Has¬ 
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cessary, was not acted upon.—The 
goveninicnt Was at that time in an 
unsettled state, and the public mind 
considerably agitated by the preten¬ 
sions of .tne re]>restntative of the 
house of Stuart. It was, therefore', 
not likely that any such proposal, as ii 
general contribution of capita), would 
meet with a dispassionate examination; 
and we ou|^t not to condemn the mea¬ 
sure as impracticable or unsafe, mere¬ 
ly because it was not then adopted. 
Mr Heathfield has revived the plan, as 
apfilicable to the present state of 
things, and it is in relation to exist¬ 
ing cjrcumstances that it should now 
be considered. 

Xotwithstanding the ability with 
which Mr Heathticld has urged the 
safety and practicability of his plan, 
several difficulties and doubts occur 
on perusing his pamphlet, which 
a more attentive examination of the 
principle of the plan, and the most 
careful consideration of his argu¬ 
ments, in support of it are not 
calculated to remove. It is possi¬ 
ble tliat tliese may be ill founded, 
and that Mr Heathfield could, by 
a more full exposition of his plan, 
solve the doubts and remove the diffi- 
cullics. Kor that very.reason we 
tliink it proper to state them. A sub¬ 
ject of so much national importance 
sliould be fully discussed and canvass¬ 
ed in ail its bearings, and not silently 
rejected, perhaps, on account of the 
prevalence of a popular error, wKich 
the author could have corrected had 
he been aware -of its existeneCt With 
these impressions we proceed to state 
our objections to Mr Hcathfield\s plan 
—some of which relate to the expe¬ 
diency and justice of the jirinciple up¬ 
on which the capital sum to be applied 
towards the extinction of the debt is 
proposed to be raised and applied— 
others relate to the detail of levying 
the assessment. § 

The first objection which occurs is 
in regard to the manner in which the 
proposed assessment would affect the 
holders of land and other immoveable 
property. Comparatively few of the 
proprietors of land have any floating 
capital, and a very great proportion of 
the properties are mortgaged, or bur¬ 
dened to u considerable extent. To 
eiiabli such persons to contribute 1 5 
per cent of tlieir capital, it would be 
necessary fof tj^eni to dispose of part 
of their land, by bringing it into the 


market, for it would not answer the 
purpose to assign a part of the land 
itself to government, as government 
could not keep the land, but would 
be obliged to bring it into the market. 
The necessary consequence, therc- 
/Tore, would be, that the market would 
be overstocked with land, and the 
value would consequently decline. It 
may be said, and in fact has been said, 
by Mr Ricardo, in answer to this 
objection, that a like quantity of 
money would be brought into the 
market, and that those who are now 
stock-holders would become purchas¬ 
ers of land. But that is not a satis¬ 
factory answer to the objection. TIte 
paymentof the national creditorswould 
not increase the,quantity of money in 
the country, and the stock-holder 
would not be put in a condition to 
buy until be was paid by govertimcnt, 
and he would not be paid by govern¬ 
ment until the land-holder sent in 
his contribution, which he could not 
do until he sold his land. The relief, 
therefore,, would not come until too 
late ; but independent of that consi¬ 
deration, it is plain .that the land 
would be br<»uglit to a disadvantage¬ 
ous market, for that must always be 
the case wlien the land-holder is/arc¬ 
ed to sell. He must convert his land 
'into money, but the money-holder 
would be under no necessity to con¬ 
vert his money into l.md—he might 
employ it in trade, or in various ways, 
or he might remove it to another 
■country—and by even holding off’ for 
a time, the land-holder who could 
not remove his subject to a foreign 
market, would be under the nece.ssity of 
selling at whatever prio; he could get, 
to avoid the ruinous consequences of 
paying five or six per cent interest to 
government, when, according to Mr 
Ileatbfielil’s theory, the current value 
df money would be much lower. 
The disadvantages under which the 
landholder' would thus be placed, 
would be still further increased by the 
circumstance, that persons of large ca¬ 
pital would not be inclined to pur¬ 
chase the small detaclied pieces of 
land which would be forced into the 
market to pay the contributions of the 
landed proprietors, while that class of 
persons, and it is a numerous class, 
wl)o hold government security for 
small sums, on the in terest of which 
they depend for their siihsistencc, 
could not afford to invest their 
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in laniL The same remarks apply, 
in a great measure, to the proprietors 
of various other kinds of property. A 
Kian, who receives XV>000 in discharge 
of his claim against the nation, will 
not be incihicd to go forthwith and 
purchase a ship or a steam-engine-^ 
things in which he has no skill—yet 
the proprietor of those articles is un¬ 
der t})e necessity of selling, and while 
that necessity exists, and purchasers 
are not simultaneously reared up, 
but rather destroyed, by taking 15 per 
cent, from the capital of those persons 
who would otherwise have been able 
and willing to purchase, he must sell 
at :i disadvantage. 

lint if Mr Heathfield‘s plan is ob¬ 
jectionable, because it would bring an 
unfair pressure on the landholder, it 
is equally objectionable in respect it 
creates that pressure for the purpose 
of giving a great advantage to the 
lundliolder. By adopting the propo.sed 
plan, the fundholder might not be con¬ 
tributing 15 per cent out of his pre¬ 
sent ciipital, but might have that ca¬ 
pital entire, nay increased. Persons, 
for instance, who have bought* into 
the funds at 70, would be paid off at 
X'JOO, deducting I5 per cent for their 
contribution, that is, they would re¬ 
ceive from the nation 85. 'i'hey would, 
therefore, be gainers to the amount 
of upwards of 15 percent, instead of 
contributors to that amount. Mr 
Heathfield is aware of this objection, 
and he says that it applies to the prin- 
cijde on which the debt was created, 
not to the plan for paying it off. Cut 
if the system of contribution of capi¬ 
tal be gone into at all, there seems to 
be no injustice in paying off the fund¬ 
holders at the pritx^ at which they 
purchased. No man, at present hold¬ 
ing property in the funds, purchasetl 
in the belief that government would 
ever pay him or his heirs X'AdO sterling 
for his XlOO stock. He invested his 
money in the funds as a place of tem¬ 
porary deposit, to draw the interest in 
the moan time, and soil out again wlien 
convenient. Parliament frequently 
compels individuals to surrender their 
property for the jiublic good, upon re¬ 
ceiving a fair compensation, and there is 
no reason why the fundholder should be 
exempted from tlie rule. As to any 
supposed iniinopriety in the nation 
purchasing up the claims riguinst itself 
at a lower price than its obligcmeiit 


to pay, it may be answered, that this 
is daily done, if the sinking fund 
tloes any thing—for the objert of that 
fund is to purchas.- up. at the market- 
price, for behoof of the nation, the 
claims of the national dreditors. In 
sliort, there is an inequality in the 
effects to be produced from IVlr Ilcath- 
ficld's plan—the advantage of which 
is all on the side of the fundholders. 

The justice of the principle of tax¬ 
ing capital for the purpose of paying 
off the whole of the national debt, ap¬ 
pears to be, in every point of view, ex¬ 
tremely questionable. ‘That debt has 
been contracted in defence of the 
rights ;.nd liberties of all classes of the 
community. It cannot be pretended 
that the capitalists alone are liable in 
the payment of the interest of that 
debt, nor in practice have they alone 
been assessed for the payme nt of the 
interest—it is paid by all classes. But 
a very large proj)ortion of tlu' commu¬ 
nity is composed of individuals who 
arc not capitalists—all persons of pro¬ 
fessional income—annuitants—hold¬ 
ers of public offices—incumbents of 
benefices—clerks ]>aid by salary—ser¬ 
vants, and all persons in like circum- 
stanc'is, who arc consumers of taxed 
conunoditics—these persons Ibrm an 
immense proportion of the communi¬ 
ty, and they annually jiay their share 
of the interest of the debt; yet they 
Iiave no capital or property of any 
kind. Is it just that the capitalists 
alone should be compelled to pay off 
tile whole debt, to relieve the other 
classes of tile community from the 
burden of paying the interest of it?— 
In the jear l8iy, the income of per¬ 
sons holding offices of state and re¬ 
venue, exclusive of royalty, was esti¬ 
mated, by l)rColqubouTi,ati,'8,8‘i0,000 
—thearm^, £14,000.000—the navy, 
XJ)/4>9y,C80—the half-pay, £850,600 
—pensionerxS £ 1,050,000—clergy, 
£ t,5B0,000—law, £7,6*00,000—phy¬ 
sic, £5,400,000—fine arts, £1,100,000 
—universities and schools, VjOOtjiOO. 
'J'hesc incomes are not drawn from 
any property or capital belonging to the 
persons who enjoy them ; and a great 
tnaiiy other classes of the community 
are in the same situation, for instance, 
clerks, overseers, sliip-mastcrs, sailors, 
farm-servauts, colliers, &c. Yet all 
.these ])L'rsous are bound to contribute 
to the payment of the interest of the 
debt, which it is now required of the 
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capitalists to purchase up at their own 
expense. Such" a xneasuie would be 
evidently unjust. 

Another evil to be dreaded from 
Mr Heathfield's plan, is the embarrass¬ 
ment which would, in the first in¬ 
stance, result to trade, from causing 
merchants and traders to cede so great 
a proportion of their trading capital. 
When the mutual reliance of mer¬ 
chants, even those Jiving under differ¬ 
ent governments, upon the engage¬ 
ments of each other is considered, it 
must appear scarcely possible by any 
arrangement to prevent serious em¬ 
barrassments from following the sud¬ 
den diminution of trading capital. A 
great number of persons, too, depend 
for employment on the extent of the 
capital embarked by others in trade; 
and when that capital is taken away, 
or suddenly diverted from its natural 
course, the consequence must be, that 
a vast number of persons will be 
thrown idle. No doubt the capital 
would only be placed in other hands, 
but still it would, in the first instance, 
be diverted from its natural course, 
and the new capitalists would not be 
inclined immediately to enter into 
trade, and the less so from seeing the 
existing embarrassments. 

Another serious obstacle to the ac¬ 
complishment of Mr Heathfield*s plan 
presents itself, in the quantity of cir¬ 
culating medium which would be re¬ 
quired. The arrangements of trade 
and commerce may be conducted With¬ 
out any great quantity of circulating 
medium, for barter, mcilitated by the 
temporary intervention of bills and 
promissory notes, is substantially the 
nature of all great commercial deal¬ 
ings. Neither was the national debt 
contracted by one great operation of 
money advanced to the government. 
Its growth was gradual, and the money 
advanced, was soon reissued, and 
formed, in the hands of other per¬ 
sons, the capital for a new loan. 
But where it is proposed to levy 
£500,000,000 for the purpose of pay¬ 
ing off the public creditors, it is ob¬ 
vious, that a great quantity of money 
or circulating medium would be ne¬ 
cessary for carrying the operation into 
effect. Government must levy from 
the holders of property, and then it 
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must ^ay the public creditors. That 
operation cantiot be performed other¬ 
wise than by a medium of exchange. 
Government cannot lake a convey¬ 
ance to a piece of land, and{wait until, 
in the course of paying off its credi¬ 
tors, some one appears who is willing 
to tdke a conveyance to that piece of 
land in lieu of his money. The ex¬ 
pense, difficulty, and inconvenience of 
sucli a process, render it impracticable. 
When the creditors of the nation come 
forward, to receive sums, varying fron» 
one hundred pounds to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, government 
must be prepared with circulating me¬ 
dium to pay them, otherwise the debts 
cannot be completely and finally dis¬ 
charged. Now it appears from tlu* 
report of the secret committee, * that 
the average amount of the notes of the 
bank of England in circulation, at atjy 
period during the three months pre¬ 
ceding March 181.9, was £25,794,460. 
The notes in circulation belonging to 
country banks, amounted to about 
20 millions/ The amount of specie in 
circulation before the late war, ap¬ 
pears to have been variously estimated 
by different persons, but it seems lo 
have been generally agreed, that it 
was about 30 millions. The greater 
part, however, of that sum was ex¬ 
ported; for Mr Colquhoun estimates 
the whole specie in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in circulation and hoarded in 
1813, at only 15 millions, and by thc 
evidence laid before the secret com¬ 
mittee in 1819, it appeared that scarce¬ 
ly any part of the specie which was 
in circulation before the bank restric¬ 
tion act then remained in the coun¬ 
try. The new issue has been very li¬ 
mited, and the whole circulating me¬ 
dium of the nation, including tlie 
notes of country banks, cannot be es¬ 
timated at more than 55 millions. 
But if £500,000,000 is required for 
the purpose of paying off and dis¬ 
charging the national creditors, by 
wliat medium is it to be passed from 
the contributors into the hands of go¬ 
vernment, 011(1 from tlience into the 
pockets of the public creditors? No 
doubt the operation is intended to last 
for five or six years, and the amount 
levied and paid to creditors, the first 
year would find its way into circula- 


* 2d Report i*l the secret committee on the expediency of the bank rcfiuming cash pay- 
dated 6th May, 1819. 
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tion again; but to what extent that 
might happen is uncertain, as much 
of the specie might be removed to other 
countries, and at all events, it would re- 
rjuire some time to pass the money 
issued by the government through the 
proper cnannels into the pockets of the 
contributors, who would pay it back 
to government. Even though all that 
complicated circulation should go on 
regularly, still the sum required by 
government within five or six years 
amounts, independent of the sum to 
be contributed by the fundholders, 
to about seven times the circulat¬ 
ing medium of the whole nation, in¬ 
cluding the notes of country banks. 
So that every atom of circulating me¬ 
dium in the kingdom‘Would require 
to pass through the hands of govern¬ 
ment twice in each year and a half, a 
thing impossible in itself, and which, 
if possiole, would leave no circulating 
medium to be applied toother purjmses, 
which of themselves do at present re¬ 
quire so great a sum. It is plain, 
therefore, that the great increase of 
transactions which would suddenly be 
occasioned by the y'lan in question, 
W'ould most materially affect the state 
of the currency. A small part of 
the didicuHy here pointed out would 
be obviated by the fundholder be¬ 
coming the purchaser of property sold, 
to pay the proprietor's assessment, 
and giving him, instead of money, an 
order on government; but it has been 
already shewn, that this sort of traffic 
is not likely to take place to any con¬ 
siderable extent. 

I\Ir Heathfield pro])oses that the pro¬ 
perty lu'ld by ex-resident foreigners in 
British funds, should be exempted 
Irom the assessuieiit. But would not 
the result of that exemption be, that 
a great proportion of the national debt 
would be transferred to foreigners, or 
at least to the name Of foreigners, on 
the agitation of the question r He also 
proposes to allow manufacturers, ship¬ 
owners, merchants, traders, &c. from 
live to ten years, to pay up their assess¬ 
ments. The property held by tliat 
class of persons is very great; in 1813, 
the value of the manufactured goods 
in Great Britain, in progress to matu¬ 
rity, was H'O millions—the value of 
foreign merchandize belonging to Bri¬ 
tain," deposited in warehouses, was 
40 millions—and the value of the 
piiig employed in trade was -^7 joil- 
HoUj. But although all th.it property 
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should be assessed, yet the greater port, 
or rather the whole of it,- would be 
exported, or consumed, or transferred^ 
long before the expiry of ten years, 
and what security can government 
have for the solvency of the original 
holders, or their remaining with their 
capital within the kingdom? The 
alienation of British capital, and the 
concealment of funds under the cover 
of foreign names and the like devices, 
seem inevitable consequences of the 
mere agitation of the measure, or at 
least of any serious proposal lor carry¬ 
ing it into cftect. 

But after all, Mr Ileathfield's plan 
but a sort of half measuie. The 
difficulties wc have pointed out, arc 
to be encountered without the pro- 
^ sped of getting rid of the public debt. 

' Mr Heathfield tells us, that even sup¬ 
posing all the assessment to be regu¬ 
larly and punctually paid, still 350 
millions of debt would remain undis¬ 
charged. Grunting that even a par¬ 
tial discharge of the public debt would 
be a great relief, still it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether it ought to be attempted 
at the risk of so much inconvenience, 
so much evil, so much ruin, to many 
individuals, as must accompany the 
undertaking. The risk, or sacrifice, 
which it might be proper to incur for 
the complete and final accomplisli- 
ment of an important purpose, ought 
not to be incurred for a mere partial 
attoininentof it. To payoffthe balance 
of X350,000,000, it would be neces¬ 
sary to keep up the sinking fund, and 
to maintain the salne establishment of 
tax-gatherers, &c. to collect the means 
for paying the annual interest of the 
debt; so that the relief promised is 
by no means adequate to the great sa¬ 
crifice which the holders of property 
are asked to make ; and the still great- 
cr risk which they and the nation at 
large are called upon to run. Air 
Heathfield indeed proposes to pay off 
this balance of T350,000,(mo, but how 
does lie propose to accomi>lish (hat ob¬ 
ject? By borrowing, or in other words, 
incurring a new debt to the same 
amount. The benefit to result from 
sucli a proceeding, we do not per¬ 
ceive. Mr Heathfield to be sure says, 
that the nation would borrow at tlieratc 
of three per cent, interest, or in other 
words, the nation would borrow from A 
£100 at the rate of £3per annum, to pay 
B a like sum, for w'hich lie only re- 
cei\T& from the nation £3 per annum. 
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It is plain, that the nation would not 
benefit by such a transaction. It is 
very true, that B only paid, perliaps, 
£60 for the right to draw the £3 pc?' 
etnnunij but if the nation cannot pay 
him oft' under £100, (^which is Mr 
Heathfteld's idea) it is all one whether 
he draws the £3 per annum, or A 
draws it—the national debt remains 
the same—the nation is in either case 
pledged to pay £3 per annum, until 
it pays up a principal sum of L.lOO ; 
and if A now advances the L.lOO to pay 
off B who only advanced L.60, still us 
B is entitled to draw a full L.lOOj that 
is, L.40 besides his own original L.60, 
Government will only retain in its 
hands L.60 for the L.3 per annum 
which it will be obliged to pay to A. 

But further—Upon what principle 
docs Mr Heatlifield hold, that go^ 
vernment could borrow at three per 
cenL We confess, we cannot see any 
good reason for that opinion. We 
should rather be inclined to think, 
that as a considerable part of the mo¬ 
ney, or capital of the country, would 
be employed in the payment of ex- 
resident foreigners, who are at present 
htockholders—as a considerable demand 
lor money would be created by the 
holders of property borrowing to pay 
iheir assessments—as intheanticipated 


event of the profits of stock being in¬ 
creased, the demand for capital would 
also be increased, there would be no 
chance of the rate of interest falling so 
low as to enable Government to bor¬ 
row at three per cent. 

These considerations have impressed 
us with the opinion, that IVIr Heath- 
field's plan, however plausible and in¬ 
genious, is neither practicable nor safe, 
and therefore, possesses neither of the 
two ri'quisites which he has himself 
laid down as necessary to recommend 
any plan for the liquidation of the 
public debt. Whether the national 
debt is ever to be paid oft) or what is 
likely to be the consequence of per¬ 
mitting it to remain undischarged, are 
questions of great magnitude un’d 
importance, but on whi^ch we cannot 
at present enter. The task to which 
we have limited ourselves is to point 
out what appear to us to be the chief 
defects of-the plan proposed, and if 
our remarks tend, in any degree, to 
assist the author in framing a better 
plan, the circumstance will afford us 
sincere pleasure; if, on the other 
liand, our objections are ^bundl'd on 
an erroneous view of the plan we have 
been considering, we shall be glad to 
be corrected. 
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- THE RIGHTEOUS iS DELIVERED OUT OF TROUBLE, AND THE UICKtD COMETH IN STEAD * 

* PKOVCKBS, XI « 

« HE THAT ANdV\'£RKrU A MATTKll BEFORE !IE IIEARETH IT, IT IS FOUY AND SHAMI CN Tw HIM.- 
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It is natural that the enemies of ad¬ 
ministration should be vigilant in de¬ 
tecting its errors, and exposing its 
abuses; and when we consider the 
splendid prize which' rewards success 
in this career of vigilance and expo¬ 
sure, we must pardon a little exagger¬ 
ation to the frailty of ambition. But 
with all -this tolerance, it is still diffi¬ 
cult to account for, and impossible to 
justify the spirit in which the oppo¬ 
sition to the government of this coun¬ 
try has for many years-been conducted. 
Clearing, by f^irantic bound, the li¬ 
mits of luod^non, the opponents of 
ministerg ventured to explore the 
darkest regions of theory, and some 
of t^Nkih have even made their lodg¬ 


ment in the very confines of sedition. 
Whether it be, that disappointment, 
continued beyond the endurance of 
human pride, has soured tHeir tem¬ 
pers, or that their organized hostility 
to the actual occupants of power has 
betrayed them into an unscrupulous 
alliance with the profligacy wliicli 
aims, not at its correction, but its de¬ 
struction—itmuybe difficult to deter¬ 
mine ; but no one, who has cast even 
a casual glance over the history of this 
country for the last twenty-five 
years, can have failed to observe, tliat 
the opposition directed against the 
,^ieasures of tlic English adniiiiistra- 
lion has, during that period, assumed 
a character essentially novel in the aii- 
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nals of England,—a character which France, and to repress that infectious 
presents an ominous approach to the cnWiusiasm at home, which recognized 
worst spirit of republican faction. the glories of the French revolution. 

It would be unjust to include the not merely as an object of distant wor- 
whole members of the opposition par- ship, but a model for practical,imita-» 
ty in one sweeping sentence of con- tion. A war was tlie consequence, 
demnatibn. But of many; and those not courted nor provoked on ilie part 
not obscure individuals, who flourish- of England, but strenuously urged by 
ed during the troubled period of the the untamed fervour of the new occu- 
late war, it is but impartial justice to pants of revolutionary power. Al- 
ussert, that they acted from the appa- though the insolence of their preten- 
rciu impulse of any thing hut the old sious, no less than the danger of their 
AVhig spirit,—that they did not scru- example, had been recognised by all 
pie to avow their conversion to a sys- but those indulgent spirits, who could 
tpin of fantastic reform, the very men- pardon everything to the new-born 
tion of which was a reproach upon the ardour of freedom, there yet arose a 
institutions of their country,—that party atriot g us, invincible by its zeal 
from the beginning they volunteered, -and activity, who looked upon the great 
with questiotiable enthusiasm, in the struggle that ensued, with a jealous 
sui>port of a revolution in a neighbour- eye, and a heart divided betwixt the 
ing country, of which they must have claims of patriotism, and the yet holi- 
been aware the example could not be cr claims of liberty. The triumphs 
without weighty influence upon the of their country were beheld with a 
character or the destinies of their own, neutrality of feeling which, if it did 
—that in all things they became the not prove that they had become insen- 
advocates of innovation; and with sible to its prosperity and fame, shew- 
jitTpctual sneers, directed against the ed at all eveifts their conviction, that 
imbecility of the British system, do these objects were to be secured in any 
inanded for it the renovation wliich other way rather than by success in 
could be imparted only by the maxims that contest, which she was waging 
of a more vigorous" ana enlightened with her ancient rival, purified and 
age. 'J’liose who recollect any thing exalted as she had now been by the 
of the conduct of the Whigs, at the fires of revolution, 
commencement, and during the pro- Such unhappy divisions of opinion 
gress of the war against revolutionary must distract a free state, in a greater 
France, cannot require to be informed, or less degree, in the course of all its 
that the constitution of this country wars; but that wliich was maintained 
sufiered deeply in their comparison of 'with revolutionary France, liaving a 
it with the brighter creation of an age deeper foundation in irreconcilcable 
of reason, and that its disgrace was principle—presenting more numerous 
stamped by tliat imputed flexibility vicissitudes in its progress—and hav- 
wluch rendered it a resistless instru- ing reached an unexampled duration 
ment in the hands of the Legislature before the career of strife was flually 
in subduing the advoaites of a wild arrested by victory—than any of the 
system of reform, upon whose liberal other wars in which this country has 
endeavours the genius of Whiggism been engaged, the domestic resistance 
cast for a time an approving smile, to it had more time to acquire consist- 
The sympathy thus unhappily ex- ency, and to leave a profound impres- 
cited in the minds of the English sion upon the national mind. The 
Mliigs. as they styled themselves, enemies of the war, who w'erc also the 
with the domestic transactions of avowed admirers of that revolution, 
France, and the fleeting forms of li- by the audacious movements of which 
berty wdiich rose and descended in Britain had been plunged into the ca- 
r-uch rapid succession, brought with it lainity, were furious and unremitting 
a new and very questionable bias as to in, their declamations against the prinr 
the whole affairs of French policy, ciple upon which it had been waged. 
The British government, acting with and the leadings men by whom it was 
the all but unanimous approbation of supported, and endeavoured upon all 
the people, felt it to be its incumbcnt^^Kcasions to inculcate the belief, that 
duty to remonstrate against the alarm-mighty contest had been underta- 
irig novelties of international law, ken by the envious spirit of despotism, 
avowed by the early revolutionists of to extinguish the liberties of mankind. 
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The people of England had it inces¬ 
santly rung in their ears, that rtie 
dawn of French freedom liad startled 
the dull vision of tyranny tliroughout 
Europe, and that in its impetuosity 
to quench the offensive stream of light, 
it had not scrupled to decree the sa¬ 
crifice of millions of human beings, 
and the desolation of the world. The 
evtonsive combination of Power which 
a common sense of danger created in 
the outset, although it couM not pre¬ 
serve it amidst disaster and defeat, 
was invidiously represented as an odi¬ 
ous phalanx of despotism, formed to 
crush the hopes of the species; and 
when in British government, assailed 
by a novel and appalling danger from 
abroad, endeavoured, by successive 
efforts of policy, to reconstruct the 
shattt!red alliance which false terror 
alone had dissolved, it was absurdly 
charged with abetting the cause of op¬ 
pression, and rendered responsible for 
the errors and abuses of the old gov¬ 
ernments of the Conlinept, as if they 
had been its dependents, not its allies. 
Tile unremitting efforts of faction thus 
endeavoured, and in part succeeded, in 
stamping upon the late war—the most 
just and the most necessary ever un- 
derUken by a frCe state,—a character 
utterly odious and detestable; and 
those who unhappily were made con¬ 
verts to this doctrine, were left to 
brood in sorrow and anger'over a pic¬ 
ture the most revolting to the heart,— 
tlie unparalleled sacrifice of human 
life, and of national resources, to the 
devouring and insatiable spirit of des¬ 
potism. 

The real character of the enemy, 
and of the contest, ^adually develop¬ 
ed itself, indeed, in a form too pal¬ 
pable and terrific for the sophistry 
of Opposition any longer to contencl 
with it. But they had still a resource 
left,—a resource of which they did 
not scruple to avail themselves in their 
extremity, and which was well calcu¬ 
lated to sustain that deep dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the measures of government 
which they had long been insinuating 
among llie people. It wr.s the war, 
Ihcy said, wfiich had created the ty¬ 
ranny tU^rJbse out of the overthrow 
of freedom; it was the haughty and 
frantic resistance made to the infant 
l^rties of the French people,—tte 
iig^ulting interference in tlieir domestic 
^'Wraiigements: It was the thunder 
Unified against it by the banded ty¬ 


rants of Christendom, which had 
blasted the precious sapling of their 
liberty, and filled them with frenzy at 
the sight. Some of the more intrepiil 
of the party, faithful to the maxims 
which had prompted their early exe¬ 
cration of the anti-revolutionary war, 
disdained to acknowledge any change 
ot opinion even amidst the progress of 
events—and saw, in the despotism of 
Buonaparte himself, only the consum¬ 
mation of the sacred principle which 
acknowledges as legitimate that scep¬ 
tre alone that is snatched out of the 
wreck of revolutions. His title to the 
character of a legitimate Prince, was 
established in their ojnnion by the fact 
of his triumphant progress through 
anarchy and blood—and the popular 
voice calling him to the throne, was 
audible to his English admirers in the 
groans of the people upon whom he 
cruelly trampled, or intelhgible in the 
silence which the sanguinary terrors ot‘ 
his name had inspired. Whatever 
were the crimes which he comnutieil, 
they had an apology in readiness to ex¬ 
tenuate his guilt,—the subnle varnish 
of the pseudo-whiggism of England 
was ever copiously applied to Uie rude 
surface of imperial despotism. And 
even in the last stages ot‘ the conflict, 
when towering ambition thought it 
might dispense with the mask of mo¬ 
deration, or, exasperated by intennni- 
able resistance, abandoned itself to 
headlong fury and defiance—when the 
supremacy of France, the annihilation 
of England, the servitude of Europe, 
was ostentatiously decreed,—when ty¬ 
ranny had lost itS' cunning, and 
taking its stand on the precipice of 
power alone, was hasteinug to de¬ 
struction, its English advocates were 

still labouring in its vindication ;- 

and in their injurious comparisons of 
the government of their own country 
with that of its mortal and maddened 
foe, could find no other distinctum 
but that which marks the imbecility 
and the energy of despotism. 

Tile doctrines thus promulgated by 
a part, at least, of the English Whigs, 
for a long course of years, with an im¬ 
passioned zeal rising in proportion 
the number of disappointments which 
their ambition was fated to sustain, 
could not be wholly without eftect up¬ 
on the national mind. The seed thus 
abundantly sown, was too well adapt¬ 
ed to the light soil of vulgar prejudice 
not to produce, in due season, a cor- 
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responding harvest. It was not nnna- 
ttiral, indeed, that the war, which was 
not founded upon any base principle of 
national cupidity* and promis^ no 
gratification to the spirit of territorial 
aggrandisement,—a war, supported on 
the sacred principle of conversation 
lone, and undertaken to saVb the world 
from horrors, of which, as it had never 
suffered from the sad experience, iso it 
could not be expected to form the 
most impartial estiraate,-^should be 
inifaroprcsented, denounced and reviled- 
The expenditure •required was im¬ 
mense,—the exertion dethanded was 
})a]piible to the . most vulgar oalcula-* 
tion ; but the ol^ect, which was of a 
high moral character, was ^ss percep¬ 
tible, or,* at all events, les»‘Impressive 
upo7i a common mind. In the career 
of declamation, therefore, the oppo¬ 
nents of the war had a striking advan¬ 
tage over its supporters,-^ud while 
the latter made an apjwal to higher 
principles, of which the justice was 
conspicuously developed only 
anarchy hafl become franfc^^ the in-- 
toxicatiou of success, thole who op* 
posed hostilities at evory step, from 
their necessary commencement to their 
splendid termination, had.ever at haM 
so)nc vulgar topic of claihour 
uniphant theme of vituperation, and 
could easily, in the near pressure of a 
decaying trade, or the intense exacj^^na 
of finance, drown the still small ■i©ice 
of reason, demanding, at eVery hazard, 
the salvation of the country from aft 
abyss, which had opened to absorb, not 
its wealth only, but its iiidependence 
and honour,—to sweep away all that 
is sacreA to the proudest .recolhxjfcions, 
and indissolubly bound ftp with the 
highest hopes of the British people, 
'Hie events which occiirrctl in the 
progress of tlie contest, gitv^ occasiifftal; 
countenance to the 
of its being a war of oppr^^On.w^^^i^t 
freedom, so well adaptedwex^Bp^^ 
the discontents of the 
classes of society. England 
seek her allies indifferentty ait^j^lhc 
continental governmente, 
their domestic economy, 
they could infuse strength into/die 
great system of defensive combiBa-t 
tion. Some of the States, whiidi it 
was her clear and imperative ptdicy to 
put in motion for the general defence, 
had but imperfectly awoke from the 
sleep of barbarism, and presented, in 
their internal structure, a fantastic 
Von. VI. 


combination of the wreck of the feudal 
system with the fragments of priestly 
domination. Such an exhibition must 
ever have appeared hideous to a British 
government, to which it stands in pal¬ 
pable contrast; but the English min¬ 
isters justly remembered, that their 
office, at that critical moment, was to 
combine the different powers in a sys¬ 
tem externally vigorous, not to reno¬ 
vate their interfttd economy,—that the 
danger which was imminent to En¬ 
gland, and which, therefore, it was 
tkeir duty to avert, arose not from the 
tranquil impotence of old despotisms, 
but the turbulent energy of a new 
power, threatening all nations with one 
common ruin. They were aware also, 
that even the most abject of the old 
tyrannies formed an integral part of 
the European system, and must, at no 
remote period, share in that gradual 
process of renovation which was go¬ 
ing forward throughout the world, 
and which, as it was indissolubly as¬ 
sociated with tho temperate triumphs 
of reason, could in no way be so surely 
arrested, as by that spirit of anarchy 
whi<^ it was their object to quell. 
Tkeira was essentially a system of 
conversation; that of their enemy a 
Course of destruction. ♦ While the 
government,* therefore, was 
compelled by tlie urgency of the crisis 
to preserve, rather than to correct, and 
to abstain from altering what it could 
not but condemn, its iuipotuotis ene¬ 
mies stood in a far different situation. 
Every thing actually esftiblished, form¬ 
ed an obstacle to their course of un¬ 
sparing revolution ; the good and tl^e 
evil were equally tended by them in 
impartial destruction; and while the 
Imperial desgot, in whom all that re- 
of the .energy of the new sys- 
t?A%as finally^concentrated, waged 
WW' upon all nations, and desolated 
the entire fece of Europe, he could 
leasily afford to the spirit of freedom 
the abolition of Polish servitude, or to 
tlie spirit of humanity the overthrow 
' of the Inquisition in Spain, the more 
especially as the destruction of all in¬ 
termediate power, whether liberal or 
oppressive, was in the very spirit of 
his d^potism, which could no¬ 
thing to exist that might interrupt its 
descendi^ frown, or break in upon 
the amplitude and ifttegrity of its do¬ 
mination. It was at small cost there¬ 
fore to the. execiitlon of his own 
mighty projects, that he t^ew out to 

3 L 
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his English aditurers such, treacherous 
boons^ which however afforded them 
an inexhaustible theme of reproach 
upon the firm policy of their own go¬ 
vernment, which in the face of such 
cheap and petty concessions, had to 
maintain the arduous struggle ibr the 
common safety. 

ThB character of a consmrdcy of 
jHiwer against freedam, which the 
Opposition endeavoured to fix upon 
late war, could not fail, so long as 
their tongues and peiis had any iiifiU'^ 
ence in the country, to infuse a deep 
spirit of discontent among a portion of* 
the people. This discontent, indeed, 
was for a time suppressed amidst the 
crowd of events whidi occurred; it 
was subdued alternat^ by the terror 
of subjugation by aforejm enemy, and 
by the animation arid the pride of a 
contest with the ancient rival of Eng¬ 
land, now exalted to a pinnacle of me¬ 
nacing greatness, whi(m no st^histry 
coiild reconcile with the independence 
or the safety of this country. The 
visible presence of fore^ despotism, 
girt with the trophies or Europe, and 
frowning from the opposite shore, could 
not but perplex the mind of every man 
in whom the old Extglish spirit had 
not been extinguished, and confound 
the calculations of those who could 
identify the triumphs of revolutionary 
France with the progre^ of knowledge 
and of freedom. Every dii^dent fill¬ 
ing was invigorated, and every sus¬ 
picion quelled for a time by tl^e ardent 
emotions created in the progress^of the 
collision ; the errors of the imagination 
were corrected by the burning impuls¬ 
es of the heart; the last fateful strug¬ 
gles of the conflict were watched with 
a breathless anxiety by all men; and 
the final shout of victory was deep, 
universal, and enthusfaBtic. 

But the poison which had been dif¬ 
fused still lurked in the recesses of 
the popular mind. The excitement 
produced by the vicissitudes of war, 
and the transports which signalized 
tlie hour of victory alike subsided; 
and the people, regardless of what they 
had saved, but intensely sensitive to 
the sacrifices which had purchased 
their dcliv^pnce, began in a ipoody 
temper to ^iSView the long course of 
public policy. It was then that they 
remembered the raadilening doctrines 
which had long been expounded to 
them, and which a chosen remnant of 
.preachers were still zealous in enforc- 
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ing,—^it wa6 then that, in a sour and 
sullen spirit, they began once more to 
cast the character of the late war, and 
to bring into familiar use the whole 
vocabulary of vituperative epithets 
with which it had been branded. The 
exploded pantomime of the war of ty¬ 
rants upon fireedom was again got up 
with more than original freshness^,— 
the soiled and shattered weapons with 
which the spirit of faction had so long 
contended against the genius of Eng¬ 
land, were once more drawn from their 
obscure repose. The*indignaiit temper 
which the Whigs had,# at the outset, 
and during the progress of the war. 
Strained every nerve to create, was at 
last roused upon its termination,— 
and the alienation of the people friou 
the government, which their own po¬ 
litics had done so much to realize, at 
last began to develope itself in a shape 
that confounded and appalled even its 
creators. Fearfully retentive of the 
lessons which they had received, the 
distracted people began to avow their 
distrust and contempt of a government, 
which had so long maintained a war 
of. unexampled waste and profusion 
witiiout any motive—as they had been 
told—which the spirit of liberty could 
approve—nay, with a design hardly 
-disguised to chain down the energy of 
the speciesj and to ensure the perpe¬ 
tuity of oppression. Tht^y recurred 
with unceasing and bitter reproaches to 
the enormous magnitude of taxation 
under which the country was desci ibe d 
as panting for existence,—and in the 
' true spirit, even in the borrowed lan¬ 
guage Of Whiggism, they pointed with 
indignation to the national debt as an 
impressive monument, erected by the 
profligacy of administration, to their 
fetal triumph over the genius of re¬ 
form. 

Reformj therefore, deep and radi¬ 
cal, became the watch-word of the dis¬ 
affected,—it must be owned, that 
fe this terrible expedient, they had 
been conducted by the wntiments long 
avowed by the Opposition, no less up¬ 
on the internal constitution and econo¬ 
my, than upon the foreign politics of 
the country. At an early period, after 
the distractions begun in France, some 
of the more distinguished members of 
Opposition became converts to notions 
of reform abhorrent to the spirit of the 
British constitution, and* madly ap¬ 
proved in their speeches and publica¬ 
tions of many of the wild projects then 
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current among our neighbours. A salm 
was occasionally thrown in, to be sure, 
that these bright discoveries were not 
altogether adapted to the mediocrity of 
English understandings, or practicable 
against the sturdy resistance of Eng^ 
lish habits. But the qualification was 
an obvious mockery in the circum¬ 
stances in which it was introduced,— 
for the system of France, which ob¬ 
tained their sanction, professed the 
recovery not of the variable^ but of the 
imprescriptible rights of man ; and to 
talk of physical or moral limits to the 
progress of such a system, was ah in¬ 
sult and a contradiction.—What then 
shall be said of the wisdom of that dis¬ 
tinguished party leader, who avowed 
his admiration of the neW constitu¬ 
tion of France, as die most stupendous 
and glorious fabric which human in¬ 
tegrity had erected to human happi¬ 
ness in any time or country or to 
the judgment of that notable author, 
and yet living statesman, who, under 
auspices of the same renowned chief, 
composed a goodly volume of unshrink¬ 
ing defence, and unqualified panegyric, 
upon this miracle of legislation ? It 
was really impossible that such things 
should be, and yet have no visible re¬ 
sult,—impossible, that such opinions 
could be so countenanced and defend¬ 
ed, without shaking in some degree 
the stability of public opinion, and 
scattering abroad the seeds of disorder. 

The respect professed by the Eng¬ 
lish Whigs for novel and extravagant 
theories of legislation, together with 
their unceasing opposition tq a govern¬ 
ment which so 4ong excluded them 
from power, betrayed them into ha¬ 
bitual exaggerations, and produced in 
them an unseemly contempt for, and 
a habit of degrading, upon all occa¬ 
sions, the institutions of their country; 
In this laudable undertaking they have 
been more or less busily employed for 
the lost thirty years, and have been 
liberally insinuating into the extended 
audience which their talents, but far 
more their zeal, secured for them, dis¬ 
trust and suspicion of all the measures 
of government, without one solitary 
exception made to the spirit of can¬ 
dour. It may be said, that this is the 
settled practice, and, in the ordinary 
latitude of party morals, the hounden 
duty of all oppositions; and that the 
Whigs have done no more for the de- 
velopement of that detested spirit. 


which all now lament, than any other 
body of public men, suffering as they 
have done reiterated irritation. But 
it has happened, that their influence in 
exciting discontent has far transcend¬ 
ed the power of doing mischief possess¬ 
ed by any former Opposition,—that the 
questions upon which they have been 
at variance with the actual government, 
and the ancient spirit of England, have 
been of a profouhder and more vital 
description than fisually divide the par¬ 
ties of this country,—that the consti¬ 
tutional differences which have arisen 
have been unhappily intpwoven with 
the eymtB of foreign policy, and that 
the varying fortune of*faction within 
has often exhibited a marked, coincid¬ 
ence with the vicissitudes of tlie war 
raging without. It cannot be surpris¬ 
ing that some vestige should remain 
of storms of party warfare thus dark 
and terrible,—and that while its or¬ 
dinary lightnings leave no trace of their 
vivid play, the earthquake should have 
left a chasm at the very base of society, 
which it may be difficult to close. 

The spirit, indeed, with which the 
Opposition has long been animated, 
can be a secret to no one wjio has cast 
even a casual glance over-the domestic 
history of tnis island. The invidious 
comparison of our .most revered insti¬ 
tutions with the hasty products of an 
empirical legislation,—the advantages 
almost invariably flowed in their 
speeches and writings to the maxims 
of a strange policy over the system 
congenial to the habits and usages of 
their native laud,—the contempt ex¬ 
pressed by them for every establish¬ 
ment-consecrated by antiquity, but of 
which the long experience appeared 
to them not the motive to commenda¬ 
tion, but the incitement to reproach— 
the audacity with which they have tra¬ 
versed the hallowed circle of British 
wisdom, and, regardless of the majes¬ 
tic spirits that frowned upon their 
course, have endeavoured to burst at 
all points the consi’cruted round,—tlie 
temerity with which tliey have attempt¬ 
ed to lay open the fabric of the consti¬ 
tution, and to IjCt in upon it the sifting 
breeze of reform, while there was no 
motive -to the rude experiment, and 
could be no justification of the ultra- 
philosophic undertaking—all these 
things are profoundly treasured up in 
public remembrance, and must insure 
tor the MTiigs no small portion of the 
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honour or the shame which belongs observe the pertinacity with which 

they still cling to many of their old 


to the real authors of the present agi¬ 
tations. 

It may be true, that they had but a 
subordinate, and not very alarming 
object in view when they employed 
this formidable machinery in their at¬ 
tacks upon the existing government, 
and that their bitter complaints may 
have been extorted by the pangs felt 
in their laborious ascent towsdds the 
high places of trust 4nd power. But 
there were many not initiated into 
such mysteries, who took them at 
their word, and unhappily confound¬ 
ed tile sentiments thus uttered, in the 
turbulence <^*party disputes, with the 
quiet and settled conviction of the un¬ 
derstanding* There were some also, 
among the leaders of mischief, who 
willingly fell into error, and who 
were glad to have the sanction of such 
men us the leading Whigs of England 
for the frantic opinions, which'it was 
their determination, at all events, to 
projiagate. The cause of radical re¬ 
form has now accordingly been taken 
out of the hands of the Whigs alto¬ 
gether, and transferred to the protec¬ 
tion of leaders of a different descrip¬ 
tion. The-abuse of all governments, 
and, in particular, of the government 
of their own country, has been taken 
up in t'arnest by a class of men, under 
whose vulgar auspices the Whigs ap¬ 
pear amazed to see how well their 
system has tlwiven. They start back 
with dismay when they discover their 
own principles fully developed in the 
sturdy insolence, and straight-forward 
daring of their new expounders. 
They cannot endure this rude but na¬ 
tural interference, and would fain an¬ 
nihilate by their frowns, the hideous 
form of discontent which meets and 
appals them wlierever they turn. For 
while they ^vere yet busy in huidiing 
this image of terror, in beston ing up¬ 
on it the last touche^-, and tricking it 
out with the last fantastic decorations, 
—while they gazed with delight upon 
the formidable, but lifeless ffgure, the 
fierce current of Plebeian animation 
rushed in, tlie pageant became iiU- 
preguate^^ widi living and ruthkijs 
ener^^'?%ld the startled inventors re¬ 
coiled from it in amazemenu 

But deep'as the reiTi'et of the Oppo- 
fcition must be presuinc^l to be, for 
the ]iart which they have hitherto 
acted, now that the consequeucos have 
apput’cnt, it is melancholy to 


opinions, and appear, even in the 
midst of the most imminent peril to 
the state, to look upon the embarrass¬ 
ment of administration as the foremost 
duty of a constitutional Opposition. 
Even at the present critical moment, 
when the very being of the constitu¬ 
tion is threatened—when armed ruf¬ 
fians are proposing to seek imaginary 
freedom through the guilt of assassin¬ 
ation, and when the stability of the 
government is menaced with the array 
of rebellion—when the mass of mis¬ 
chief prepared for instant expktsion,' 
•formidable as it is, is yet insignificant 
compared with that which is still in a 
process of dbrmution, and in the de- 
velopeinent of which so many base 
and busy hands are strenously ein- 
ployed“*-when the foul current of dis¬ 
affection is fed and fostered by a thou¬ 
sand tributary rills of intense pollu¬ 
tion, in the various shapes of speech 
and writing, and when the only 
choice left is betwixt exemplary vi¬ 
gour or thennost degrading abandon¬ 
ment—even at. this numiLut, so invit¬ 
ing to patriotic exertion, so imperative 
in its calls upon every gofxl ciiizcii, 
what has been the conduct of the 
Whigs ? In Parliament they have 
raised scruples—yfflcted a chilling 
scepticism—accumulated topics of ir- 
ritation-;-reiteratcd charges of inis- 
government, which, even if true, were 
lamentably out of season—and indus¬ 
triously traced to this imaginary source 
the prevailing spirit of disuiltction. 
'J'hey haVe deprecaU‘d coercion, and 
deiTiaiuied inquiry—and at the very 
moment when all was anxiety and tre¬ 
pidation throughout tlie Lnd, have 
endeavoured, instead of that system 
which was required to re-assure the 
spirit of the country, and pcrha})s to 
save the state, to substitute a course 
of feeble inul ihltering policy, which, 
from whatever motives it may have 
been proposed, could not linvc failed 
to stagger the confidence of the loyal, 
and to lift up the hopes of the disaf¬ 
fected. 

Til aid of this system the Edinburgh 
Review has boldly stepped fonvanl. It 
contains in the last number two ar¬ 
ticles connected wkli tlie present state 
of the country, calculated, beyond al¬ 
most any thing that has yet issued 
from the press, to exasjierate the ))re- 
vailing distiactions, and to fill the 
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popular mind with distrust and in- with which it is animated throughout, 
digrtation. Both the articles referred and then proceed to utter such a re- 
to are full of the most palpably mis- proach upon his country ? Never in 
ttonceptions, and breathe a spirit any age or country was there so firm 
which, in the actual posture of public an alliance . betwixt the higher and 
nilairs, may well excite sorrow and lower orders as there existed in Great 
surprise in every mind not perverted Britain, until it was fatally disturbed 
by the virulence of Opposition poli- of late years by that wliicli could 
tics, and intent rather upon the wel- hate alone broken in upon it—the spi- 
tare of the country than the triumph rit of turbulence and faction; and e\ en 
of a faction. hqW, when the cord has been snapped 

The paper on the State of the by the revolt of the labouring classes 
Country’* begins by announcing the from their ifatural protectors and best 
existence of divisions which neither friends, we yet perceive among tlie 
time nor returning prosperity can be latter an unwearied and assiduous spi- 
axpected to cure, arid to impute them rit, labouring for the real benefit of 
to a separation of the upper and their inferiors, by the most liberal 
middle classes of society from the low- sacrifices, both of time and resources 
er," of which it is the chief object of -—by the formation and execution of 
the remainder of the discourse, to im- arrangements calculated to develope 
pute the blame to the higher classes, the industry of the labouring classes, 
and above ail to the corruption and and to secure for them its produce— 
folly of government. and wisely adapted at once to increase 

'I'hc first question which must oc- their comforts and to elevate their 
cur to every one, on perusing these cliaracters. Yet tliis is tJie country 
strange lucubrations is, whether, even in w'hich the neglect and oppression 
if the Reviewer’s opinion, liiul been »of the rich have long been aii^ating 
supported by the fact, it was wise or the poor, and driving them on to the 
patriotic, at such a moment, to have madness of insurrection ! It is true 
given }>ublicity to such doctrines ? If there is not much of wordiness and 
this lamentable alienation of the lower ostentation in that philanthropic spi- 
from the higher orders had existed, rit which pervades the more opulent 
would it have been prudent to have classes of otir native land; they d(» 
confirmed the estrangement, and ren- not, like some of their rivals for the 
(lered the breach irreparable^ just affections of the poor, make a nicio 
when disaffection was ripening into empty parade of co^ic^iiahon; but 
revolt? A rational patriot woiild^al while the rhetorical humanity of their 
such a crisis, have held a very di^r- opponents evaporates upon the heated 
ent language, and anxiously suppress- field of party w^^fare, and expires 
iug every cause of distrust, and every with the glowing sparks of coiiten- 
topic of irritation, would have occu- tion, their benevolence takes its quiet 
pied himself itl soothing the spirit of course through the dark recesses of 
the lower orders, and arresting them suffering and sorrow, and winds its 
in that career of delusion and of way in humble purity to the emaciated 
crime, which, whedier they have countenance and the breaking heart, 
been liitherto treated with tenderness It is true there has been, and now 
or neglect, cannot fail to lead ihenl to Unhappily exists, an alienation of the 
destruction, and to endanger the very lower from the higher classes—But 
being of the state, hgw has it been brought about ? Let 

But there any justice in the pic- the Reviewer and his friends ponder 
turc thus presented of the state of this question well; let them remein- 
public feeling—any evidence of that her all that they have said and done 
conspiracy said to exis4 among the for the last twenty years, to persuade 
rich for the oppression of the ^or ? the people that they have been ruled 
In what corner of the island can that by the basest and most profligate 
man have lived, who has discovered a government on earth—that the higher 
systematic design on the part of the and a large portion of the middle clas- 
highcr and middle classes, to treat ses have been in league with this oli- 
their humbler brethren with contempt garchy of corruption, and have sup- 
aiid aversion ? Can any man look ujion ported it in all its most scandalous un- 
the smooth and gentle elevations of dertaklngs. Let the Reviewer reniem- 
British society, and listen to the deep her, how this very book, wliich now 
breathings of the spirit of humanity* gives currency to his own speculations^ 
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has conducted itself towards the coun¬ 
try almostsince its commenccrnent— 
with what mockery it has assailed all 
that Britons have been accustomed to 
hold in reverence, and with what cruel 
reviling it has persecuted the charac¬ 
ters oi the living and the memory 
even of the illustrious dead, tvhose 
fame was interwoven with the goodly 
fabric of the British system—let him 
reflect on all that this celebrated jour¬ 
nal has done to mislead, to unhinge, 
to inflame, and let him repress his 
wonder at the present* state of the 
country- What I was the labour of 
twenty years to go nothing—-Were 

all the talents*' of the country to be 
vigorously put forth for So long a pe¬ 
riod without one testimonial to their 
efficacy—Were the Whigs of England 
to labour so long in calumniating the 
government of their country, without 
one popular movement to attest their 
success? Can they be surprised that the 
doctrine of the infinite degeneracy and 
corruption of the government, which 
they have so long and so zealously, 
preached, should ^ve come at last 
to be believed iri certain quarters, 
even by mere dint of repetition, or 
that, once believed, it should have 
moved the stern and sturdy ignorance 
to which it was addressed to the cha¬ 
racteristic experiment of force for its 
overthrow? It is vain for the Re¬ 
viewer to go about theorising upon the 
generation and the growth of the lead¬ 
ers of radical reform, or to explain 
how the candidates, as they rose.i^c- 
cessively above the horizon of anarchy, 
transcended each lus predecessor by 
some new attribute of absurdity, and 
fastened another and another patch 
upon the harlequin garment of reform, 
to render it more intensely attractive 
of the stupid gaze of the multitude- 
However various and' motley the ad¬ 
ditions that have been made> every 
man must recognise the original tisstic 
for the handy-work of the busy and 
reckless genius of Opposition. 

The Reviewer admits, that the elec¬ 
tive franchise must be regulated by 
property; and he is an enemy, of 
course, to those yvlio would declare it 
to be coin^^ and personal," al¬ 
though such ms once the opinion of 
the party to Which he attaches him¬ 
self. But where docs he go in quest 
of evidence to prove that contempt of 
th^ poor by the rich upon which his 
*Lole b[*cculations hinge? Why, to 
le public meetings, at which the 


elective franchise is exercised, ^ and 
where he a^isumex that those who do 
not possess it arc spoken of and treated 
with contempt. He next assumes tliat 
the government is in league with these 
privileged contemners of the poor, and 
remarks, that the example is not to 
be found in history of any government 
securing to itself a quiet existence by 
leaguing with a considerable part of 
the people against the bulk of them 
. who see their neighbours in the 
possession of rights denied to them, 
and are held in subjection, not by 
kindness and influence, but by main 
force.** He who' ventured to assert so 
bojdly the harshness of the higher 
closes, might surely have been ex¬ 
pected to be ready with some substan¬ 
tial proofk of so serious an averment. 
But what does the Reviewer give us ? 
A mere imagination, a dream of his 
own.. At what city or county meet¬ 
ings” have the poor been treated in the 
manner he alleges ? The public prims 
have long been filled with accounts of 
meetings held to relieve them; but 
where have the meetings been held to 
insidttkem? It may have happened, 
indeed, - at some souniy meetiagsy that 
the voice of a few pragmatical men, 
who have acquired an unsubstantial 
qualification idone to enable them to 
harangue, and to protest, and to em¬ 
barrass the proceedings, have not been 
listened to with the deference paid to 
t!|p great landholders having a deep 
stake in the country, and more solici¬ 
tous of the public welfare than atu ii- 
tive to the struggles of party; but the 
neglect shewn here, if indeed it was 
shewn, was not surely neglect of “ the 
poor”—of the labouring classes”— 

of the lower orders”—of those whose 
power may be made irresistible, and 
pointed to the destruction of the pub¬ 
lic peace by an ill-judged disregard of 
their rights." No! no, it must have 
been neglect of a very diflerent cLissof 
men, for whom it is possible**t]iat the 
Reviewer has a yet deeper feeling of 
regard. 

It is not W'orth while to notice the 
general instructions which the Re¬ 
viewer condescends to give the govern¬ 
ment for the regulation of its conduct 
at- the present crisis; because so long 
as the discussion is confined to mere 
general propositions, no progress can 
be made, and it would lead to mere 
quibbling to pursue it in this track. 
But this author takes it upon him, 
^contrary to the opinions of the most 
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enlighte?ned statesmen, to charge the orders—^among the na bra 1 incitements 
troubles of the country upon the dis- to disaffection—the prudent neutrality 
tress of the labouring classes, although which government has maintained be¬ 
lt has been ascertained and announc^, twixt the despotism of Old Spain on 
i^^ain and again, that- those who are the one hand, and the atrocity of her 
really distressed are, generally spe^ik- revolted provinces on the other ? Was 
ing, not to be found in tlie ranks of the spirit of party ever more conspicu- 
insurrection- But in what sort of ous than when it thus traverses the 
spirit could that passage have been ocean in quest of aliment, and esta- 
penned, where the Reviewer pretends blishes an endless line of peevish opera- 
to give an enumeration of the griev^ tions, stretching from Uie clamorous 
a rices which have produced "the disaf- demagogues of Spa-fields to the dusky 
fection, and which he asserts the assassins of Chili ? 
government has it in its power to re- This writer has further declared, 
move? In what spirit could that pas- that it is the continued and un¬ 
sage have been composed, where, after “ disturbed existence of remediable 
some common-place reprobation of the “ abuses, and curable ills, that gives 
profusion of expenditure, and the them, (the leaders of the radical 
pressure of taxation, without casting reformers,) the power to do mis- 
oiie glance upon the public necessities “ chiefand he goes on to impute 
demanding this expenditure, the au- to the alarmists, as he calls them— 
thor proceeds to charge the govern- that is, to persons who sec danger to 
ment with enmity to the cause of the state in the wide dilflision of the 
liberty at home and abroad”—with doctrines of radical ^re^brm—a. dispo- 
eniploying its retainers “ to apologize sition to be easily persuaded “ that 
for tyranny, and vilify the friends of it is right to evt ike throats of those 
improvement,” as if we%id not know' “ who differ from them in practicalpo- 
who those friends of improvement are, iitics.” It were superfluous to say any 

and could have forgotten them in their thing more of such ‘‘remediableabuses” 
character of tlie parents of radical re- as he has enumerated—of the abuse, 
form ? In what spirit could this for example, of guarding the sinking 
author have proceeded to denounce fund, and preserving feith with tlie 
the corn-laws, which he must know public creditor—of tbd abuse of dc- 
were, with the approbation of the fending the agriculture of the couu- 
inost enlightened political economists try from a competition which must 
of the age, enacted to save a j)eris^ng have laid it in ruins—of the abuse 
agriculture—or the sinking fund, vin of maiutaiuing the faith of treaties, 
the integrity of which the ablest states- even with a despotic government, iu- 
nicn, of all, parties, have sought the violate, and abstaining from a new 
stability of our finances—as tlie harsh and sanguinary war in which the na- 
and unrelenting expedients of “ a Par- tion could have but little interest, 
liainent of Landholders and Stock- just after the mighty contest had been 
holders,” consulting their own sordid closed by which the destiny of Eng- 
interests with remorseless disregard of land and of Europe was determined— 
the public suffering? How coiUd this of the intolerable abuse of withhold- 
author think it wise, in the present ing from the insurgents of South 
ferment, or becoming at any time, to America that countenance whicli could 
state the recent apjiointmetit of the not have been mven without a breach 
Duke of York ^mong the incentives of faith, and which it would therefore 
to disaffection? Hoav could he talk have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
of the contemptuous pertinacity*' this great nation to afford. Of suck 
with which all attempts to amend the abuses, or of the Reviewer's newly 
laws have been resisted, at the very invented charge of contempt poured 
time that a Parliamcutary committee, upon the people at city and county 
whoso appointment was countenanced meetings,’* it were vain to say any 
by government, had minutely and la- tiring more. Sorely must that author 
boriously reported upon the criminal have been pressed, whose peevish in¬ 
law of the country j and, above all, geudity could imagine nothing more 
upon what principle has he ventured plausible; and strongly fortified must 
to reckon among the grievances of the that government be in its own good 
British people—among the causes of sense and moderation, against which 
the immediate sufferings of tlic lower so resolute an adversary could discov- 
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er none but eucb topics of reproach. 
But, when he comes to talk oi'cutting 
throats, it is necessary to remind him, 
that " the friends of social 
upon whom himself anti his associates 
have long since expended their stock 
of wit and ridicule, and whom he now 
charges with this sanguinary disposi¬ 
tion, have not hitherto given any in¬ 
dications of such a temperament-^that 
within the remembrance of. us dll, a 
part of Europe has pr^enled many 
sad and sickening scenes of blood, in 
which the Reviewers must know well 
who were the perpetrators, and who 
the victims—that mtirder and pro¬ 
scription btive not'^et been adopted 
among the resources of the friends* of 
social order,*' but have been very 
familiarly exemplified by a class of 
' practical politicians," on whose.me¬ 
ritorious exertions the Whig party of 
England once beamed approbation- 
that lliere exist many striking points of 
resemblance betwixt the radicalreform- 
ersof England and the anarchists of ano¬ 
ther country;—and, finally, that those 
politicians, be they* great or small, 
over whose alarm the Reviewer exults 
so much, may stand justified even 
upon the score of humanity,* in de¬ 
manding that early and vigorous ma¬ 
nifestation of power^ whi,ch, by its 
preventive efficacy, may avert tile hor¬ 
rors' ofi an actual and. sanguinary col¬ 
lision. ' 

The suffering and ignorant per¬ 
sons who arc now attending reform 
meetings," the Reviewer says, ** are 
not advised and determined revolu¬ 
tionists/' nor ought they to be treated 
06 such. What is meant by this? 
Does this gentleman intend to say, 
that the disciples of radical reform— 
the sticklers fm: annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, are not revo¬ 
lutionists; that their projects do not 
point to a thorough, unsparing, mer¬ 
ciless revolution in the state? Are 
they not in earnest ? How does he 
know this? How< can he venture to 
assert it in. of their menacing 

declarati^g^md of their stubborn 
persevaiiH^n the project—-in the 
fac e^ lj^ g ^ their rebelliouB prepara- 
ti(n»^r its execution ? They are not 
^^revolutionists. But how, in any 
^’"system of enactments which the crisis 
may render necessary, are you to dis¬ 
tinguish among the individuals of a 
mighty mass, which appears to be 
,Animated with one soul, and which, 


in all that is overt and external, pe- 
senta an unbroken uniformity of as¬ 
pect ? Has this Reviewer penetrated 
their secret intentions, and sounded 
the depths of their hearts ? 

But whaf will the good sense of the 
country say to that extravagant pas¬ 
sage, where it is more than insinuated 
that the government is “ without a 
desire to Conciliate," that it represses 
the complaints of the people with 
insults and tnenacea"—that it takes no 
step redress e^^en their real and uu- 
defiiable grievances"—that, it shews 
''no compassion for their sufferings"— 
in short, that it is at once the most ob¬ 
durate and the most profligate go¬ 
vernment that can be imagined; 
where this description of the Sieged 
conduct of government is followed up 
by a terrific picture of the calamities 
which it is last bringing upon llie 
country,—by the studied representa¬ 
tion of a civil war, of a character 
flu more atrocious and deplorable 
than was ever known in this land— 
a war oftheflch agaimt the poor—of 
the'government against the hmly oj the 
peopk^^'Hf the soldiers agaui.st ihegreat 
bulk of the labouring classes ’^—llie 
horrors of which this author paints 
in the truest and most vivid (xjlours ? 
And after having thus excited the 
feelings of Ills readers—many of them 
of a very uneducated and inflamnudile 
cast^Of character—to the utmost pitch 
of consternation, tliis sage politician 
drops down of a sudden into the tbl- 
lowing homely and prosaicobservatioii; 
we do 7iot actually bdievcy that there is 
any hazard of such desperate councils 
being acted upon in the present emer¬ 
gency." So there was really no danger 
after all this gaping alann ; tlie whole 
was merely an air-built vision of terror 
construct^ in the imagination of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer. Must mol this 
writer have known, that his terrible 
picture of oppression^ and consequent 
civil war, was calculated to strike and 
to inflame the-imi^inations of many 
upon whom his reluctant scepticism 
will leave no impression whatever? 
Does he believe, then, that there ex¬ 
ists real and undeniable grievances of 
the peoplr, which the government is 
unwilling to redress; or that the high¬ 
er classes are without compassion for 
the sufferings of*the lower orders? 
Where is the proof of this? Is the 
indifference or obstinacy of the go¬ 
vernment to be inferred from its 
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resistance to the projects of the ra¬ 
dical reformers ? Is its proJIi<i^ac^ 
established by the fact of its having 
countenanced, u[>on a receht motion by 
a Whig member, the disfranchisement 
of those burghs whose corruption shall 
have been proved ? Is its determina¬ 
tion to avoid plunging into the ocean 
of general or radical reforin, of which 
the depths have nowhere been fathom¬ 
ed but through suffering and shame, a 
j»roof of its contempt of the just rights 
of the j>eople ? Will he name the en- 
eroaclnnent which, unt^er the existing 
administration, has been made upon 
the privileges of the lower orders, whom 
he, for obvious reasons, chooses to con¬ 
sider as the p9opJc ? Has their person¬ 
al liberty been invaded, or have the 
lawful gains of their industry been 
rendered less secure by any act of min¬ 
isters, or any measure of the legisla¬ 
ture ?-r-Wbere then is their grievance? 
Is it a hardship upon them, that their 
government cannot regulate the course 
of the seasons, or command the eternal 
servitude, in matters of commerce, of 
foreign nations ? Where, we ask him, 
is the indication of this imaginary war 
of the rich upon the poor, with the 
surnnse of which he has ventured to 
defame the humanity of his country ? 
Is it to be found in the countless in¬ 
stitutions, of which benevolence to¬ 
wards the labouring classes is the spring 
and the principle ? Where is the proof 
of this controversy which government 
is charged with maintaining against 
the body of the people ? Is it in the 
resolution and success with which, 
aided by the great majority of the 
ple^ in the only legitimate sense of the 
term, it .has kept down the arrogance 
of a haughty and aristocratical jKirty, 
w'ho, when their services were, in a 
moment of uninouiring trepidation, 
souglit for the salvation of the state, 
l>aused in the very threshold, and re¬ 
fused to come to the public assistance 
until they had secured, by the huihi- 
liation of their prince, the power of 
trampling at will upon his people? 
Where, in fine, is the evidence of the 
npiwoaclung war betwivt the soldiers 
and the great bulk of the labouring 
classes? Did the writer allude to the 
unhappy transactions at Manchester? 
Let him be told that his friends, who 
have been so active in generating the 
present ferment, and who have suc¬ 
ceeded in transforming the hitherto 
peaceful and constitutional meetings of 
Voi. VI. 


Englishmen into a fierce array of ban¬ 
ditti, are tlicinselves resjwnsible for the 
use of a species of force, which only 
the novelty of the danger could have 
demanded. It is thei/ who have alter¬ 
ed the character of Englishmen as stifn 
jectsf and who have rendenxl it im)>e- 
rative upon those intrusted with the 
public peace, to make for the present 
a corresponding change in the means 
of governing them. It is ihep, more¬ 
over, who, since the occurrence of 
those unfortunate transactions, have, 
endeavoured, by every possible expe¬ 
dient, to destroy the character of that 
constitutional magistraify so congenial 
to the spirit of the English laws ; and 
who, by industriously creating so 
mighty a gap in the ancient and re¬ 
vered ramparU of British freedom, 
must be prepared to fill it up either by 
some rash invention of reform, or by 
the simple, stern, and accustomed en¬ 
ergy of military rule. 

Cab any language be better calcu¬ 
lated to- exasperate the popular mind 
than the following sentences, which, 
in an evil hour, have dropped from the 
pen of the Ueviewer : The most un¬ 
feeling deineanomr,” says he, “ towards 
the people has been upon all occasions 
exhibited ; and the most harsh, offen¬ 
sive, and insolent language studiously 
employed. Even were the distresses 
of the country less grievous, it w'ould 
be altogether intolerable to witness the 
contempt, and even antipathy, whicli, 
in many quarters, is ostentatiously dis- 

S ed at eveiw mention of popular 
ts; while all expressions of popular 
feelingare treated with the most haugh¬ 
ty disdain." This is misrepresentation 
throughout. It would not be.candul or 
decOl'OHS at any time ) at the present 
moment it is full of peril and mischief. 
Let the reader remark to wlait quarter 
the Reviewer goes for his proofs^ for the 
evidence of that charge wdiich he ha* 
brought in general terms against the 
ministry, and all the higher classes of 
Great Britain—a cliarge, too, calculat¬ 
ed to excite against them the dee}>est 
resentment of those w?ho are already 
filled with jealousies and distrust. •• It 
is io the most tnd^r ])ortion of the nti- 
nisterial press, for the imputed*abuses 
of which, not the ministers alone hut 
all the upper ranks of the country, arc 
by this ingenious gentleman made re¬ 
sponsible. Who hut himself ever 
thought of rating the stu}>id slaiuliTs 
upon the iwople—if such there be— 

M 
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coming from a quarter at once con¬ 
temptible and contemned by every one, 
among their seriove and avbstaniial 
grievances, stinlulatlng and almost Jus¬ 
tifying the prevailing spirit of disaf¬ 
fection } We have all heard of the 
internal commotions of the common¬ 
wealth of Grub Street; but that its 
hitherto powerless hosts should of a 
sudden have become so formidable, as 
to disturb the tranquillity of a mighty 
empire, must seem incredible toanyon^ 
hut an Edinburgh Reviewer. JT/e, in¬ 
deed, has had the satisfaction of wit¬ 
nessing his own partial triumphs among 
arash anduninstiuctedpopulation; and 
perhaps when he surveys the. scenes 
now acting throughout the land, he 
may be prepared to believe in any 
lyonders wrought by the ^pell of 
his mysterious vocation/ But let him 
pot mistalte the matter; the miracles 
which are familiar to him are impos¬ 
sible to others; the gross phraseol<^y 
of contempt and derision which he 
)ias quoted from the ministerial press, 
seldom drops upon the ear of radical 
reform, or offisneb its dignity ; the li¬ 
terary pursuits of reform take a far 
other direction, and, ignorant of the 
^bels said t6 be poured tbrth upon the 
people by one nameless class of writers, 
have full scope in devouring the yet 
more dangerous flatteries emanating 
from another. Tlie libels, with their 
full stupidity upon them, are inert and 
quiescent by their very nature—the 
s^rn which they can provoke, even in 
tiie first instance, is something fixed 
and unraoving; but there is real ani¬ 
mation in the flattery—there is a 
principle of activity in ihe stimulant 
applied—;there is the spring of im¬ 
mortal hate put in motion by the very 
imagination of ruthless oppression— 
and the spirit of revenge is evolved 
with all its terrors by such a picture 
^ the Reviewer loves to draw of the 
wrongs and the might of an ipsulted 
people. 

This author observes, that the 
patrons of diese men (the ministerial 
libellers of the people) adopt a ion- 
guage generally, but not always more 
measured.'^ And how, again, does he 
exemplify this impnh^lion ? For, in 
dealing with this writer, it is to his 
facts alone we must look, not to the 
pictures hastily sketched by the erring 
of hk pencil, and illuminated 
, iy ihe fantastic colours of his imagi-' 
They habitually impute/' 


he says, to the whole people the er¬ 
rors or crimes of a fewthey revile 
“ the whole people” for any act of 
violence done by a mob ; they exe¬ 
crate " the whole populace” for the 
deeds of ** a few lawless individuals.” 
To what scenes or occurrences does 
this writer allude ? To tlie numerous 
and illegal meetings held in the me¬ 
tropolis, and the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, at which, if the seditious and 
revolutionary resolve proceeded in the 
flrst instance from the impure lips of 
some more conspicuous incendiary, it 
was ever haileef with unmingled en¬ 
thusiasm by all present, and where a 
dissentient whisper has never btNui 
heard to justify the distinction which 
the Reviewer would make betwixt the 
" lawless individuals” and the ap¬ 
plauding multitude? Was not the 
mere attendance at such meetings suf¬ 
ficient proof of the sentiments and 
disposition of the audience ? Arc the 
character, objects, and proceedings of 
such assemblies still a secret to the 
people, that they may innocently at-* 
tend them, with the hope that they 
will prove rational or loyal ? Is the 
dioracter of Hunt and Ills associates 
yet so imperfectly developed, that any 
map can speculate upon its probable 
honesty and patriotism, when he goes 
to listen to the oratorharangues, and 
swell his ignoble triumph ? No, no ; 
it is mere quibbling to make distinc¬ 
tions here; and the thousands and 
tens of thousands who take part in 
such scenes are all confounded in un- 
distinguishablcguilt with '‘the lawless 
individuals" whom they actively abet, 
But the ministers confound ihe peo^ 
pl^ with the radical reformer?. Of all 
tlio charges that have been made 
against administration, this is the most 
absurd that ever proceeded from a 
Whig author. The ministers con¬ 
found the radical reformers with the 
people I If the ministers who are 
ever careful to draw the distinction, 
and who, daiuiing for the government 
that support which it can expect only 
from the ^nfidcnce of the people, in 
the legitim^^te sense of the term, ig 
ever forward to proclaim their sound¬ 
ness, and to rouse them in defence of 
tlte laws. It is the Opposition who 
libel the people, by insinuating their 
general and incurable disaffection, and 
numbering them with the madmen 
who seek the overthrow of all govern¬ 
ment, It is the^ who misrepvcsait 
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the present distractions as a natural 
inovcinentapinst oppression, and Avho 
have injuriously confounded the con¬ 
stitutional assertion of popular rights 
with the prevalence of eternal and im¬ 
placable discontents. For the odium 
brought upon the jjeople—if indeed 
such odium exist—Mc^alone are respon¬ 
sible, by the flagrant abuse of language 
ill which, for obvious purj»oses, they 
have indulgwl; and it is really whim¬ 
sical to hear the very men who have so 
long been declaring thjit the goveni- 
ment is hated and opposed by ihc peo^ 
pie, complain of ministers for asserting 
—what however tlu^y never ha?e as¬ 
serted—that the people are at this mo¬ 
ment filled with disaffection. 

The Reviewer is compelled however 
to admit, that a wicked and con¬ 
temptible set of public writers have of 
■ late mingled in tne political discussions 
of the times, outraging all decency in 
their attacks upon the law and reli^on 
of their country and much sad and 
sober truth there is, as we all know, 
in the admission. Have there been no 
attacks, however, upon the law and re¬ 
ligion of the country, not perhaps i^Uite 
so indecent, but notmuchless envenom¬ 
ed ? Have no cold and clear streams 
from the fountain of modern philoso¬ 
phy been let out upon the land, in 
which the poison, now diluted by the 
turbid medium through which it ia 
administered, was held in a state of 
deadly concentration ? The indecency 
of the attack made bv the lowest class 
of assailants is scandalous and utterly 
detestable; but it was unhappily pre¬ 
ceded throughout Europe by a malig¬ 
nant vi^vr of assault on the part of 
higher and more intelligent adversaries, 
to which it had been well if the genius 
of literary criticism had been more 
constantly awsie. But what could 
have led the Reviewer to assert, that 
“ to check such enormities, the law of 
the land would always have been found 
sufficient, ifithadnot too frequently 
beeti perverted io the purposes of party, 
by rainisters bent upon the preservation 
of their own power, and regardless of 
the best vitercsU of the community r' 
Where, again, is tlie evidence of this 
heavy charge? Is it to be found in 
the ac(]uittals of Pone and Wooler? 

It w possible that the spirit of party 
may nave operated in these cases j, and 
if so, the Reviewer can have no diffi¬ 
culty in telling to which side it inclin- 
ed* Rut in what instances hava the 
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vimisfers invaile<l the sanctity of the 
law, and “ pervfTttnl it to tlie purposes 
of party—to the pri’servation of their 
own power, regardless of tlie best in¬ 
terests of the community r" This is 
a serious charge—it goes deep into the 
peace of society, touching, as it does, 
a matter so sacred as the purity of ju¬ 
dicial proceedings; and a man pos- 
aesaing the intelligence of the Re¬ 
viewer, must Iwve flit, had he taken 
a moment's time tor reflection, that it 
ought not to have been lightly made. 
Is it possible that this can be an arrow 
shot at random at so delicate and vi¬ 
tal a part, in a season tOo like the pre¬ 
sent, when all is uneasiness and dis¬ 
trust ? This would scarcely have been 
credible, but that the spirit of party> 
which accounts for many strango 
things even in gifUni minds, glares 
conspicuously fiirth in the sequel, 
where the author vents his unsparing 
vituperation upon the supporters of 
tlie war of 1803—a war wliich asserted 
the independence, and consummated 
the glory of the country; and after¬ 
wards proceeds to mete out, with fal¬ 
tering and niggard hand, the praises 
of a revered sovereign, who, even if hia 
virtues had not been too numerous for 
the management of this precise reck¬ 
oner, presents all the touching solem¬ 
nity of aflliction, to awe into silence the 
babbling computation. 

To the paper on the State of the 
Nation,” the other article, evidently 
by a far inferior hand, asserting the 
necessity of a parliamentary inquiry 
into the transactions at Manchester, 
forms a sort of appendix. There is 
little in this last paper deserving re-^ 
gard, except for the spirit in wliich it 
is written, and the ostentatious parade 
of constitutional learning,-which is 
turned to no account, however, in the 
hands of the author^ There is much 
kbour, but no production; a lemg ar- 
ray of truisms which lead to bo useful 
or satisfactory conclusion. 

After no very measured censure of 
the respectable individuals, the titles 
of whose pamphlets are prefixed to the 
article, and who have had the misfor¬ 
tune to differ with the writer upon 
the Manchester question, and the un¬ 
pardonable boldness to publish their 
opinions, this ingenious person proceeds 
to unfold his own doctrine upon the 
subject. He begins by remarking, 
that even upon the assumption, ‘‘ that 
the courts are all accessible—the gates 
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of justice opened wide^ both for grant¬ 
ing coinpeiisajion to the injured, and 
bestowingpunislinient upon the guilty; 
ntill the jurisdiction of parliament— 
the great national inquest is not ousted; ' 
and the satety—the expediency—the 
necessity of its interposition is clear 
upon every constitutional principle." 
In support of this general proposition, 
he tell us,-—what nobody ever dis¬ 
puted—that it is the province of par¬ 
liament “ to put the ordinary admi¬ 
nistration of justice in motion,” when 
it has already, of course, been at rest— 
that upon important occasions, it will 
even accelerate the motion already 
going on, in proof of which, he rather 
awkwartliy refers to prosecutions for 
AmWi of privilege, and impeachments 
of state' delwQKenU; aiuf becoming 
suihlenly conscious that these cases are 
not at all to the purpose, because the 
^Manchester question, if there be a 
question at all, is one of injury done 
to pt iitate ifidividnats, who can prose¬ 
cute lor themselves, if they choose, 
he recurs to the case of the riots in 
1780, when both Houses addressed 
the Throne to bring the offenders to 
triiil. But, is there any resemblance 
betwixt the interference of eitlier 
branch of the legislature, in support 
of the jrublia ^)eace, and a similar inter- 
lerence, for assisting individuals in ob¬ 
taining that redress for alleged inju¬ 
ries, which tl>ey have the same facili¬ 
ties in the Manchester, as in all otlier 
cases to obtain?—But they may be 
DOor, says the author, or they may be 
intimidated hy their oppressors. Is 
tiiere any case of private injury in 
which the same thing may not be 
alUged: and is it intended to claim 
the interi>ositioii of Parlhancnt iu||^ery 
such case which it may suit the «ews 
of a party to obtrude upon its notice ? 
Of all the injured persons in the land, 
one sliould imagine, that in the present 
temper of men’s minds, the Manchester 
sufferers will run the smallest risk of 
being ^eabled by their own poverty, 
or the want of high and active co-ope- 
ratioii, from boldly meeting their alleg¬ 
ed oppressors in a court of justice, if 
they shall have any thing like a well- 
founded coii^piibt to entitle them to 
cuter it., 

But J^^Si^ent, it is said, inquires 
into i^.ittlitters affecting the public 
having a different and a high¬ 
er ^ject in view, than that to which 
thecourti: of justice are limited in McjV 


inquiries ; it endeavours by such in- 
vestigations^to ascertain the necessity 
of new enactments, either for the pro¬ 
tection of public liberty, or for the se¬ 
curity of the state; and thus it has 
otlen inquired into the existence of 
plots and conspiracies, the individuals 
charged with which, have afterwards 
been sent to the tribunals to be dealt 
with according to the existing laws.— 
Nothing more true; bul what bearing 
has it upon the question at issue ? In 
the example referred to by the laborious 
author,—that of the committees of 
1704 —there existed a strong case for 
the ititerpQ^ition of parliament in the 
actual knowledge and inward convic¬ 
tion of almost all its members, that 
the most atrocious designs were go¬ 
ing forward against the state. And 
here, again, it was not the life or pro¬ 
perty of any individual, or number of 
individuals, that was in question, but 
the public security, and the very being 
of law and governraent- 

In the same manner, when parlia¬ 
ment interposes upon the third and 
last ground stated by the reviewer, 
vi*. “ in CBMses of discretionary jKuver 
abused, or unwisely, or inexiiediently 
exercised, where the mischief is of suf¬ 
ficient magnitude to call tor such high 
interference," there must ever be .a 
prima facie case of abuse made out to 
warrant so extraordinary a proceeding, 
or the legislature must be degraded, 
and its efficiency destroyed by a con¬ 
stant interference in every question of 
a judicial nature. The loss of a single 
life—one solitary murder—can never, 
indeed, be an unimportant question 
in one sense of the word; but still, 
jinless the entire character of our in¬ 
stitutions is to be confeunded and de¬ 
stroyed, it is not a matter Ht to be en¬ 
tertained by the legislature. The 
whole argument of the reviewer, wlm 
gives himself many unsuitable airs of 
triumph, is trite, kme, and inapplica¬ 
ble to the question at issue, the very 
notion of any extraordinary in terfcrence 
of parliament being indissolubly con- 
nectctl in the mind of every man who 
understands the constitution, with the 
previous establishment on the part of 
those demanding it, of an extraordi¬ 
nary case, which the common process 
ol‘ law cannot reach or extricate. 

Does the case of the iMandiostcr 
magistrates stand iti this suspected and 
odious predicament ? So it may have 
appeared, while it was yet overhung 
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with a clouil ot^ calumny, dense, as 
was ever formed by the pestilent breath 
t)f disaffection ; but the sky has hap¬ 
pily cleared up, and we are enabled to 
take a calm and steady view of the 
scene.—The facts are, in substance, 
that a tumultuous and illegal meeting 
w'as dispersed by the magistracy after 
resistance—that wounds Were inflicted 
defensively by the military employed-^ 
that some lives were unhappily lost by 
the impetuous movements of the mul¬ 
titude itself. Is the dispersion of a 
riotous assembly by magistrates acting 
under the autliority of tlie laws, a 
ground for extraordinary inquiry, and 
for the suspicion which it implies? 
Who would hold the useful and 
painful office of magistracy upCn 
such a tenure ?—The magistrates 
could violate the laws only by injury 
(h)ne to individuals. And are not 
the tribunals open to these individuals, 
or their relatives ? has there not 
been unexampled alacrity shewn to 
aid them, both with the means of 
prosecuting, and with the countenance, 
if any were wanted, to enable them 
to maintain their cause ?—But the 
bills against the yeoiwanry have'been 
tlirown out by the grand jury. Can 
this circumstance •be stated as a proof 
of any thing but//i«^ the faw has not 
been vinlated, without a ctoss libel up¬ 
on honourable men, iinu a deep insult 
upon the mtist-sacred branch of the 
judicial establishments of the land?— 
No bills have been presented against 
the magistrates ; and why, but be¬ 
cause it was felt that no charge could 
be eitablished ? Is the mere fad of the 
drspersfon of a riotous meeting h/,f^rce 
enough of itself to detnaijd, as thiS^ 
Beviewer insinuates, the interference 
of parliament for the purpose either of 
amending the laws by some new enact¬ 
ment, or of censuring the presumed 
abuse of discretionary power ? Does 
not the law of England contemplate 
the forcible dispersion of such a meet¬ 
ing, as an event of no improbable ne¬ 
cessity; an event which may happen 
without implying any abuse of power 
by the magistracy ? W'rtA- there a single 
individual aniojig the Opposition leaders 
in Parliamenit who ventured, during 
the late discussions, to give an opi- 
nmi, that ike Manchester was a legal 
?n€eiwg ? What then would the Jle- 
viewer and his party have ? Would 
they have the law changed, and such 
meetings declared legal in future? If 


this be not thi Irift of his aiT^ment, 
it has no meaning or purpose whatever. 

If wrong has been done, if wounds 
have been wantonly inflicted, if mur¬ 
der has been committed, for Heaven's 
sake, let justice be executed, and the 
law be avenged of its violators. But 
let npt the Manchester, or any other 
magistrates, be overwhelmed by a tor¬ 
rent of calumny—let not the functions 
of the legislature be prostituted, or tlic 
laws of the land be. wrested to their 
prejudice; and, above all, let not in¬ 
telligent and ingenious men, at such a 
crisis as the present, .lend their aid, 
in the mere wantonness of party 
spirit, to fan the flame of disaftectioii, 
to the progress of which they have too 
long contributed, but which, should 
it ever gain head, will, as it glides 
over the devotod pile of the constitu¬ 
tion, surely suck them into destruction. 
Of all the transactions upon which 
thecuititts who minister to the passions 
of the multitude have fixed of late 
years, the unhappy affair at Manches¬ 
ter is that which has evoked their im¬ 
pure spirit in its most perfect and un¬ 
disguised malignity. Who can have 
forgotten the torrent of falsehood and 
slander which, through the cliannel 
of a degraded press, was so lately roll¬ 
ed over the land—the organized men¬ 
dacity which sought, in the fable of the 
^Manchester massacre, at once the ruin 
of individual character, and the de¬ 
struction of public order. Who has 
forgotten the picture drawn by the 
unfaltering hand of the libeller and 
anarchist of premeditated official mur¬ 
ders—the story of a suffering but 
peaceftil and petitioning assemblage, 
wbik entrenched behiml the sanctity 
of the laws^ assaulted, sabred, and 
trampled upon—the frightful com¬ 
posure witli which* the horrid drama 
was said to liavc been premeditated— 
-the sharpening of the sabres—tlr pre¬ 
vious evacuation of the hospitals for the 
reception qf the victims of this infer¬ 
nal ebullition of tyranny—tlie savage 
deliberation—the unshrinking execu¬ 
tion, the prepared atrocity of the whole 
scene ? Never was tale of horror got 
up with so much effrontery of self-con¬ 
tradiction—with so bold a defiance of all 
truth, probability, and common decen¬ 
cy ; never was the invention of the aban¬ 
doned libeller so liberally tasked, or 
put into s\ich free and fantastic opera¬ 
tion. The same stroke, we were told, 
which bud annihilated the liberties of 
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England, had <lrenched the land with the light of truth has chased back 
the blood of her children—the first their betrayers to their hidit)g-places— 
step of tyranny in its now undisgUts- now that the^ find how they have 
cd march, hfrtl been made over the been offering incense to the violators, 
mangled bodies of freemen—the car- and heaping insult upoff the guardians, 
nage which had signalized its descent of the law; when it has hccome pal* 
was an omen of the long futurity of pable to the meanest intellect, that the 
suffering reserved for a prostrate tale of massacre, with all its revolting 
and undone race, who could expect episodes, is the veriest and vilest fa- 
deliverance only from the energy of brication to be found in the annals of 
despair. With what inward joy mpst faction, and that the energy displayed 
every traitorous spirit in the land have at Manchester was the triumph, not 
brooded over the pregnant'inass of de- the violation of the laws—when the 
lusidh which appear^ for a time to tardy justice rendered to the magis- 
have overwhelmed the national mind I tracy of the land must be bound up 
It was in the Case of Monchester that ' with the bitter scorn of those by whose 
radical reform appeared for*a moment malignant agency it has been so long 
covered with the touching embletQs of denied—^it is to be hoped that the 
martyrdom—that it acquired a moral people may learn a lesson of wisdom 
vigour from its reputed wrongs wholly from the past, and carry it forward 
alien to its nature—that amid the foul with them into futurity,—and that, 
clamour about violated laws, it was mindful of the inexpiable insult which 
presented to the imagination of a ere- has been offered to their judgment by 
dulous people in equal and persecuted the panders to rebellion, they may 
majesty, with that constitution of learn for ever to distrust those whotn 
which it had vowed the overthrow, they cannot in their hearts but des- 
And now that the people have been pise, 
rescued from this delusion, and that 
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<• 

Wb have much to say to you, gentle Correspondents; but we must devise a 
new mode of address, now that our firother-Editor of Baldwin’s London Ma¬ 
gazine has adopted our ancient style. Indeed, his Miscellany so resembles our 
own in form and pressure, that common eyes may, at first sigb^ mistake it for 
its elder brother. It is, however, a promising young Publication ; and should 
any part of the reading public be of opinion Uiat it is, in any respect, an im¬ 
provement upon ours, we must, in like manner, proceed forthwith to exhibit 
an improvement upon it, till the world will at last have assurance of a Maga¬ 
zine. Meanwhile, we have room for one Sonnet only. 


bonnet, tjy Cttrwk ; 

f Addressed to Christopher North, Esq. mi receiving the Iasi Number 
this Magazine, hy the hands of John Dow, Esq. W. S.) 

HOW SWEET WHEN WINTER, o’eR THE YARROW ROCKS, 

HAN08 UZS FAKE BANNER, AND THE SFBARY WOOD 
OROANS TO THE BEAST, AS IF IN UUBTERlNti MOOD— 

AND ON THE FAR BARE HILLS FINE THE SAD FLOCKS— 

WHEN THE UNSEEN TCE-QUEEN ALL THE TORRENTS LOCKSy 
AND WITH FANTASTIC SPRAt-WORK PLAYS HER FRANKS 
ALONG SAINT MARv’s LAKE AND ELTUIVe's BANKS, 

AND, WITH COLD GUTTERING BUDS AND LEAFLETS, MOCKS 
THE WARM AND LOVELY SUMMER—OH ! HOW SWEET— 

(now one moon more hath waned like a dream, 

AND MAN IS half-forgotten)-COME THE FEET 

OF THY KIND MESSENGER 1—TJIV WIZARD GLEAM 
FLASHES THE WORLD ON THE LONE BARD'S RETREAT^ 

AND LIFE IS IN MY EARS LIKE A LOUD STREAM. 
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LITERAKY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conveyance of Sound-^^^Tlie following 
curious and highly important fact connected 
witli the physiology of tlie car, has lately 
been published by Mr Swan of Lincoln. 
When the ears are stopped, and a watch is 
brought in contact with any part of the 
head, face, teeth, or neck ; or if a stick, 
water, &c. be interposed between any of 
these parts and the watch, the sound will be 
heard as well as when the ears are open. 

That this provision of nature has been' 
useful to dcM people, the following cose, 
whi(^ may be found in Haller's Prselecti- 
ones Academica, will prove Muslcus 
fiiit in aul&, ex morbo factus surdaster, pie- 
hendebat veshbulpm mordicus, et turn om- 
nino chelyn exarte, pulsabat.” 

It is extremely probable that this ingeni¬ 
ous suggestion, if attended to by the faculty, 
and aided by proper instruments to increase 
the effect of sound, would bp found of con¬ 
siderable importance to those suffering un¬ 
der temporary deafness; but it must be ob¬ 
served, that where the dise''.seis in the nerve, 
no good can be derived fro^ It. 

Cambnd^e-^On Monday, November S9, 
the Graduates of this university, according 
to a notice that had been issued, held their 
second public meeting, with a view to form 
a Society for Philosophical Communication; 
when the Rev. W. Parish, B. D. Jacksonian 
Professor, being called to the chair, Dr K. 
D. Clarke brought up the report of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to construct the regulations 
of the society. These regulations were then 
severally moved by the Chairman and 
passed. It was resolved that the sodety 
bear the name of the Cdmhridffe Philoiophu 
cal Sockiy: and that it be instituted for 
the purpose of prorhoting scientific inquiries, 
and of facilitating the commupication of 
facts connected vrith the advancement of 
philosophy. This society is to consist of a 
Patron,'^ a President, a yice-President, a 
Treasurer, two Secretari^, Ordinary and 
Honorary Members. A council is also ap¬ 
pointed, consisting of the above-mentioned 
officers, and seven ordinary members. Im^ 
mediatky after the institution of the society, 
upwards of one hundred Graduates of the 
university were admitted as members ; and 
the officers and council for the present year 
were elected* 

His Royal Highness the Chancellor of the 
University has accepted the, office of Patron 
of the above society, and has presented the 
institution with a munificent testimony of 
his approbation. 

Th« two Jlepresentatives in Parliament 


for the university have also become life 
Hembers of the society. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Cambridge Philosophical So¬ 
ciety Preiirfffw/, Rev. W. Parish, Magd. 
Coll. Jacksonian Professor*— 

J. Haviland, M.D. St John’s, Regius Prof, 
of Physic.-—AVcfrtflrw, ^ev. A. Sedgwick, 
M. A. Trin, Woodwardian Prof.; Rev. SI 
Lee, M. A. Queen's Coll. Professor of Ara¬ 
bic.—Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. 
Fellow of PeL Coll. 


Gehlcnitet Needlc-stoncy arid Dafolitc.^ 
Dr. K. D. Clarke has lately detected potass 
in tliis stone. The property of forming a 
jelly in acids belongs to but few minerals, 
and rile Doctor long suspected that it 
was owing to the presence either of an alkali 
or an affcalitte earth in stones containing si¬ 
lica. There seems to be no exception, but 
where zinc or lUne is present witli the silica. 
In the instances of Needk^stone and Dafo^ 
HtCf which’ both yield a transparent jcjly 
when acted on by acids, and both contain 
lime. He has alra detected Soda, 
Poitons,~^X correspondent suggests, that 
a complete work oA pmsons, especially those 
fr^uently met with, with their proper spe- 
cifit^ when such are known, is a desidera¬ 
tum In the healing art, to which medical 
authors should turn their attention. The 
experiments of Dr Orpliila in Paris, pro¬ 
mise much valuable information. It is 
now ascertained, that sugar taken in lumps 
is a certain antidote for verdigris ; that vi¬ 
negar counteracts the dangerous effects of 
’ alkaline substances; and that raw albumen 
(wiiite of eggs) if administered in time, U 
a ^cm^ for mercury sublimate. 


OERMAKT. * 

lUnmination'hy means (f Slecirk Light, 
—Professor Meinacke of Halle has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant illumina- 
rion by means of electric light, and with the 
aid of an ardfirial air enclo^ in glass tubes. 
As the electric sparks propagate themselvea 
to infinity, the Professor thinks it will be 
possible to light up a whole city with a single 
electrifying machine, and at a very trifling 
expense, by the adoption and probable im¬ 
provement of the apparatus he has already 
invented. 


GREECif. 

Additional Patronage of LUcraiure ,—. 
The reigning prince of Walladiia, Alexan- 
ander Soutzos, who is a Greek by birth, de¬ 
sirous of distinguishing bis patriotism by 
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uctions, and espegally by promoting of let¬ 
ters and civilization, has deteniiincd to send 
to the most evnitient schoolaof Europe seve- 
ml young Greeks, who may there finisli 
their studies at his expense; and then re¬ 
turn home to give their native country the 
advantage of tne knowledge tliey have ac¬ 
quired. 

A. plan is also in forwardness fpr the es¬ 
tablishment of a grand college at Adrianople. 
It has been patronized with zeal by Bardti 
George Sakellarios, one of the richest ^reek 
merchants settled in the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria. The Baron is a native 


of Adrianoplc, and having opened the libi 
by a libciiJ subscription, he has excited tlie 
emulation of his compatriots, to whom lie 
has written in strong terms on the subject. 
The Archbishop of Adrianople, M. Proi’os, 
native of Chios, a man of great learning, 
' and who long resided at Paris, has employ¬ 
ed all his patriotic eloquence in behalf of 
this college: and a person unknown has be¬ 
queathed a laifded estate valued at £1000. 
By such means, in the tirst instance, the 
Greeks are endeavouring to deliver them- 
s^ves from that state of degradation iu 
wbldi they had been so long eutlirallt^d. 


WOllKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON^ 


A new edition of the Life and Adventures 
bf Robinson Crusoe; with a Biographical 
and Critical Preface. In 2 vols royal &vo. 
Jf'mbeUished with twenty engravings; by 
Mr C. Heath; from a series of designs, by 
T* Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

The M.S. remains of the late Mr Spencer, 
ate in the hands of Mr Singer, who is about 
to publish them, with additions and notes- 
The Blotlret’s Medical Assistant, Or 
Treatise on the Diseases of Infants and 
t’bildren ; by Sir Arthur Clarke. 

The Annual Bio^aphy, and Obituary 
for 1820. With Silhouette portraits. 

The Travels of M. G. MoUien, to the 
Sources of the Sen<^al and (rambia, per¬ 
formed in 1818, by order of d'® French 
ovemment, are preparing for publication; 
y Mr Bowdick. 

The Parlour Portfolio, or’PoKt-C*haise 
Companion; being a selection of amusing 
aiiecdotcs from the Magazirtes, Reviews, 
&c. from the year 1724 to the present time. 
In 2 vols 8vo. 

The Huntington Peerage, comprising a 
Genealogical and Biographical History of tlie 
I llustriom Hoiise of Hastings, with portraits; 
• by H. N. Bell, Ksq. of the Inner Temple. 

The Correspondence of David Hume, 
with the C'ountess de fiouMers, the Mar¬ 
chioness de .Barbentane, J. J. Rousseau, 
&c. &c. with Bio^phical particulars 
respecting the writers. 

Nine Cfecourses on Prayer; by the Rev. 
John Townsend ot Benuoiidsey. 

Three volumes of Sermons; by the Hon, 
and Rev. John TuYnour, A.M. 

A Trandation of the Mabinogion, or 
Ancient Welsh Tales ; by Mr W. 0. Puglie. 

I^reparing for publication, a Biographical 
work, containing interesting tWts, and au¬ 
thentic jletails ; relative to two or three thou- 
iund living public men, in every walk of 


life, and in every country of tlie civilized 
world. In three volumes, of tiie size of 
Dclrett^s Peerage and Baronetage. 

The Poetical Decameron, or Conversationi; 
on English Poets and Poetry, particularly 
of the rights of Elizabeth and James; by 
Mr J. P. Collier, of the Middle Temple. 

Mr O’Meara will shortly publish a second 
M.S. from St Helena; containing an au¬ 
thentic history of the events which occurred 
in France, from the period of Napoleon's 
return in 1815, until the battle of Waterbx). 

An Account of tlie Fishes found in tlic. 
Rivet Ganges ; by Dr Francis Hamilton. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with observations on the present 
state of tile art; by T. T. James, M.A. 
author of Travels in Germany. 

A Treatise on the Adulterations of Food 
and Culinary Poisijns; by Mr Accum. I 
Vol 12mo. 

Remarks on Scrophula; by Mr Farr. 

Memoirs of Dr Walton, h'ditor of the 
London Poiyglott Bible; by the Rev. H. 
J. Todd. 

An English Editim of General Lacroix's 
History of the Revolution of St Domingo ; 
with Notes. 

A Cnneiise History of tlie Variolous Epi¬ 
demic which occurred in Norwich, in the 
year 1819. 

The Unknown Director; by Sarali Rcnmi. 

Sermons on the Principal Festivals of the 
Church of England ; by the Rev. Dr Povah. 

The Hermit in London. Vols. 4 and 5. 

The Travels of Cosmo 111. Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, tiirough a large part of Eng¬ 
land, in the reign of Charles n. faithfully 
translated from the original Italian M.S. 
in the Laurentian Library at I'lorcnce. 
With numerous engravingb of towns, build¬ 
ings, Ac. as they existed at that period. 
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A Series of Portraitt of Celebrated Poli¬ 
tical and Literary Characters, Impostors and 
Knthusiasts; nlludetl to by Butler in his 
Hudibras. Kngraved by Mr Cooper, from 
authentic originals; to be completed in ten 
parts. 

The First Part of the Second Tour of 
the True and Original Dr Syntax- in Search 
of the Picturesque ^ a Poem, in eight 
monthly numbers; written by the same 
author, with designs by the same artist, T. 
Rowlandson. 

Religion, a Poem; a Satire, on the 111- 
ITsc and Abuse oP Religion. 

I^ecturcs on General and Medical Botany; 
by A. T. Thomson, 

An Introduction to Solid Geometry and 
Crystallography ; by Mr Larkin. 

An Account of General Gardanne*s Em¬ 
bassy to Persia in 1S07. 

A New h.nglish Dictionary; by David 
Booth. % vols 4to. 

A New System of Hydro-Agriculture, 
and Mechanical Spade Cultivation; by Mr 
Doncaster. 

The Canadian Settler ; or, a Series of 
Letters from Lower and Upper Canada, in 
June, July, and August, 1819; by T, Carr. 

Mr Bayley’s History of the Tower of 
London, with Biographical Anecdotes of 
Royal and Distinguished Persons, &c. will 
sliortJy appear-' 


A volume of Beauties of the Modem 
Living Poets. 

A Translation of O. Von Kotzebue’s 
Voyage round the \V(»rld, in the years 
1816, 17, 18, 19. 3 vols Hvo, with maps, 
and plates. 

A Tour in France, in search of the Gro¬ 
tesque ; by Dr Syntax. 

Institutes of Medical Jurisprudence; by 
Dr Weatherhead. 

Tottenham: a poem ; descriptive of the 
Antiquities and localities thereof, as associat¬ 
ed with the name of Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland; by J. A. Heiftrd. 

Every Man his own Stock-broker, by Mr 
G. G. Carey. 

Leigh’s new Picture of England and 
Wales; and a new and cCfrrcct pocket Atia* 
of the Counties. 

Medical Botany, illustrated by *1% colour¬ 
ed engravings. Vol. 1. 

The tenth part of Mr Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire, which concludes the'VV'’ork. 

A new Satirical work, entitled, *• Edin¬ 
burgh by tlie Author of London; or a 
Month at Stevenses. 

On the Hrst of February IS'iJ will be 
puldi&hcd a Tmatiso on Trolling, by T. F. 
Salter, Authi'r <»f the Angler’s Guide. 

Posthumous Sermons; by John Owen, 
D.D. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


Early in May will be Published, Splen¬ 
didly printed by Ballantyne, in One Vo¬ 
lume Quarto. Metrical 'Bracts, Originally 
Printed at Edinburgh; by Walter Chep- 
and Andro My liar, in tlie year 1508. 
The Book of which this is intended to be 
an Exact Fac-simile, is the earliest specimen 
of Scottish printing now known to exist; 
and is indeed coeval with the first introduc¬ 
tion of that art into Scotland, under an 
exclusive patent, to Walter Chepnian and 
Aiidro Myllar. The only copy of the 
Work which now exists, is preserved in the 
Advocate’s JJbrary, from which some plu¬ 
perfect and inaccurate extracts have lately 
appeared in difibrent con.pUations of Scot¬ 
tish poetry. The following are the princi¬ 
pal contents of tliis invaluable and interest¬ 
ing volume.—The Knightly 'I'ale of Golo- 
gras and Gawanc.-^Syr Eglamour of Ar- 
teas—The Goldyn Targe, written by Wil¬ 
liam Dunbar.—The Mayng or Disport of 
Chaucer.—The Aventure of the tlirec 
Wanton Wyffis, by Dunbar, and his La¬ 
ment for the Dctb of the Makars—A Gest 
of Robyn* Hode—Such Gentlemen as wish 
to become Subscribers, will please forward 
their names to the Publishers without de- 

VOL. VI. 


lay, as the price will be advanced to Non- 
Subscribers on the day of publication. 

A Sermon on regular attendance on Di¬ 
vine Worship, in Connexion with the Spirit 
of the Times; by the Uev. John Richmond, 
Suuthdean. 

Correspondence between the Right Rev. 
BUhop GU’ig, and the Rev. Edward Craig, 
on the Subject of an Accusation in the 
Bisliop\s late Charge to his Clergy. 

Mr Alexander Leith Ross, of Aberdeen, 
i& preparing for the press, a translation from 
the German of the History of Spanish 
Literature;” by Professor lioutcrwefc of 
Gottingen. 

Speedily to be published, Part I. of Sa¬ 
cred Harmony, for the use of St George’s * 
Church Edinburgh, ora Collection of Psalm 
bnd Ilyom Tunes, suited to Congrega¬ 
tional Singing, and adapted to the various 
Metres of our National Church Psalmody. 
Besides many of tlie admired produc¬ 
tions of Handel, Arne, Croft, Wainwright, 
Knapp, Harrihon, A-C. this collection will 
contain uhwe ineHiy oiighml turn's^ and 
about the same number of airs that are not 
generally known. Great care has been 
taken to procure the best harmonies: And, 
3N 
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for tlie conyeniencc of those who play on 
the organ or piaoo forte, the whole of the 
nnisic is set for these instrutoentfi. ~ It is in-> 
tendetl to add some Doxologies and Dismis* 
sions, and a few simple and beautiful An^ 
tliemb. Tlie work will amount to about 200 
pages, of a l%wio sbu* The price will be 
Six Shillings. 

The Poetical Decameron* or Convers^ 
lions on Hnglisb Poets and Pi>etry* parti* 
cuiarly of tiie reigns oi Elizabeth and 
James I.; by J. Payne Collier, of the Mid¬ 
dle Temple. 2 vols post Svp- 

In the course of publication, A new and 
improved Kdition of tho Poetical Works of 
William Drummond of Hawtliornden, with 
HU account of his Life and Writings-^and 
a Critical Kssay on Kngjish Co^aneous 
I’oetry. 

Geolc^cal Travels thrmigh Scotland* the 


Shetland, Orkney, and Western Islands; 
by Robert Jatneson, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
2 vols Hvo, with Maps, Plates, and Sections, 

Principlcsof Geology; by William Knight, 
LL.O. Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the institution of Belfast 1 vol Bvo. 

Speedily will be published, Winter Even¬ 
ing Tales; collects among the Cottagers 
in the SouA of Scotland; by James Hogg, 
Au^or of Queen's Walu, &c. 2 vols 
ISmo. 128. 

Tales of the Sempstresses. 2 vols post 

Syo* ^ 

' An account of the fishes found in the 
River Giuiges and its Branches; with En¬ 
gravings of each, executed-in the best man¬ 
ner from original Drawings; by Francis 
Hamilton, M,DJ'\R*S.L. and E. in 4to. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGniCULTmE. 

TiiE Earnier’K Memorandum Bofikfor 1$]9 
—30; or Journal of Country Business 4to. 
10s (id. 

A Treatife on the Management of Hedge* 
ahd Hedge Row Timber ; by Francis Blak- 
ie, Steward to T. W. Coke, Esq. 12mo. 2s. 

AKTiaUITIKS. 

Dudgdale's Alonasticou, Part XVIII. 

£2 2 

ahchttecture. 

Architectura Ecclesiastka Londtni, or Gra¬ 
phical Scenery of the (*ath( dral. Collegiate, 
and Parochial Churches in London, South¬ 
wark, Westminster, and the a^oining 
Parislics, with 122 plates, by Charles 
Clarke, Esq- T- S. C. Elephant, 4to. 
j£9, royal fedio, £12, 12« ; in^ia paper 
proofs, £t&f 4a. 

A Catalogue of the best works bn Na¬ 
tural History, in all languages, arrangt'd 
in classes, according to the Linnean sys¬ 
tem ; by WiUnmi Wood. Is. 6d. 

A ('atalogue of a Mi«:eIlaneous Coll^ 
tiwi of Books f by Richard Beechley. 

A scarce and curious Books; 

by E. Is. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

Ilfemoirb of Mr Jolm Tobin, author of 
the Honey Moon; by Miss Benger. Bvo. 12s. 

Account of the Life,’ Death, and princi- 
plcft of 'i'homas Paine, by J. S, Harford, 
Escj. 

Bjographia Curiosa; or Memoirs of Re¬ 


markable Characters of the reign of George 
HI, with their portraits, by George Smeton. 
8vo. No. 1. Ss. fid. 

Athenie Dxonienses ; or, the History ot the 
Writers and Bishops who have been edu¬ 
cated nt Oxford ; by Aiuhony A. VN tHid ; a 
new edition by Philip Blus, Fellow ot St 
John's College Oxford; 4 vols. rojal, 4to. 
L;ld, IJs. 

The Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, 
late Missionary to the Indians, by .loi.a- 
than Edwards, M .A. President of the Col¬ 
lege of Now Jersey, a new edition ; Hvo. 19s. 

Franklin’s Memoirs ; by W. T. Frank¬ 
lin, Hvo. Vols 5 and fi. 28s. 

Biographical Magazine, No XXllI. 2s. 
fid. 

COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sap-port Gazetteer; by William Anderson. 
Bva £l, 7s. 

Robson's Improved London Directory for 
1820, 7s, fid. 

The London Tradesman; a familiar trea¬ 
tise on the rationale of Trade and Commerce, 
as carried on in the r by sever^ 

Tradesmen. Svo. 10s. fid. 

DRAMA. 

Who killed Cock Robin ? a satirical 
Tragedy. Is. 

A critical examination of tlia respective 
performances of Mr Kean, and Mr Mac- 
ready, in the historical play of King Richard 
III. 2s, 
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La Mogigati, Comcdia por Morarin> 
Con Notas Criticas, 4s. 

EBUCATIOK. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness : ad¬ 
dressed to licr Children ; by a Mother. % 
vols 12mo. 12s. 

A Companion to the Italian Grammar, 
being a selection from the most approved 
novels, comedies, &c. in the Italian Lan* 
guage, with Notes; by Mr Guaziiatoni. 
12mo. 

Les Jeunes Femmes, par In. Bouilly, 
with 18 Kngravings. 2 vols I2mo* l*)S. 

A Dictionary of the Fectiiiirities of the 
Italian language; by M. Santagnello* 8vo» 
9s. 6dl 

The Kskdale Herd-boy; by Mrs Black¬ 
ford. 12 mo. ^5. 

A Sequel to York House, being advice to 
young hidies: by Anna Kent. l2mo, Ss. 6d. 

Vina ; an Icelandic tale. 2s. 

Humorous Hecitations in verse, for the 
use of schools; by James Rondeau. 12mo. 
5s. 

Geograpliy for Youth; by Rev. John 
Hartley, 3d edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d- 

Stories selected from Grecian History; 
by Miss Lawrence. 38. 6d. 

Stories from Modern History. 3 vols 
ISrno. 7.S. 6d. 

Friendship, a moral tale; by Miss 
Sandham. 12mo. os 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and 
English languages; by James Ross, L<L-D. 
3s- 6d. 

Martinelli’s Italian-French and FitiJch- 
Italian Dictionary. 2 vols royal IGrao. 12«. 

First Lessons in Latin; by Reverend,J- 

Evans. 28. 

Sententia Chronolc^ca; or, a complete 
System of Ancient and Modern Chronology 
for scliools: by Mrs John Slater. 12s- 

A Compendious History of the Jews, for 
young persons; by John Biglund. 4s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No XV. 5s. 

BoydelVs Picturesque Scenery of Nor¬ 
way, No VUI. £3, 3s. 

Delineations of Porapeii, Part 11. impe¬ 
rial folio. £4, 4s. 

Views in Greece, from Original Drawings; 
by E. DodwcU, Esq. F.S.A. Part IV. Im¬ 
perial folio. 

Peak Scenery, by E. Rhodes, with En¬ 
gravings, by G. Cooke, ito. £l. Is. 

' Ackermann’s Tour <^the Hliine, Part II. 
4to. £l, 4s. 

Views at Hastings and its vicinity, from 
splendid drawings; by J. M. W- Turner, 
^A. Part I. super-royal folio. 

Neale's Views of noblemen's and gentle¬ 
men’s seats. No XXil, royal 8vo. 4s. 

IltSTORi'. 

Stockdiilc's New Annual Rt‘gistci for 
1818, 8vo. £\. U. 


Histori]|lltl and Biographical Tracts, with 
19 portriiit*;.No 12. 15s. 

The Ex8fe; a HistoricaLMemotr, 12ma 
4s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the progress of know¬ 
ledge in Hnglhnd, from the Conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; by J. G. Barluce, 4to. 
£l, Is. (250 printed ) 

M‘Dennot’s History of Ireland, No IX. 
Is. 

HOUTreULTURE. 

Practical Kims on Domestic Rural K- 
conomy, relating particularly to the man¬ 
agement of Kitchen and Fruit (lardens, and 
Orchards, 9v'o. 7s. 6d. 

LAW, " 

Criticisms on tlie Bar; by Amicus Curiae, 
12mo< 6s. 

An Abrulgment of Blackstone’s ('om- 
'mentaries, for the use of Students; by John 
Giiford, Hvo. 15s. 

Law of Descents ; by Mr Watkins, 8vo. 
12s. 

Proceedings of the Coroner’s Inquest on 
the body of John Lees; including the legal 
arguments and various decisions of the Cor¬ 
oner ; with a plan, 9vo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Action, Wright u. Clem¬ 
ent, for certain libels published in Cobbett's 
Political Register. 2a. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

A Manual of Lithography; by C. IIull- 
tnandel, 9vo. 6s. 

A Lithographic work for beginners, call- 
od ttirst Lessons in Landscape, drawn on 
stone; by G, Harley, No. 1, 2, 3. 2s. 6d. 
eauli. 

MEDlcmE. 

Letters on the Disorders of the Chest, 
3s. 

General Indications which relate to the 
laws of Organic Life ; by Dan. Pring, 8vo. 
12s> 

Just published, a new edition in 8vo. be- . 
ing the third, of Elements of Physiology ; 
by A, Richerand, Professor of the Faculty 
of Medtdne in f^iris, translated from the 
French by G. J. M. De Lys, M.D. m«n- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Literaiy Pocket-Book ; or, Compa- 
nion for the Lovers of Nature and. Art, for 
1820. 5s. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men; by the 
Rev. Joseph Spence, crown Bvo. Os. 6d. 

A new Dictionary of Classical Quotations, 
with Translations; by P. W. Blagdon. f. c. 
8vo. 9s. 

Memorabilia: or, Recollections, histori¬ 
cal, biograpldoal, and antiquarian ; by Sam. 
Savage. No I. is. 

The Travtlier’s Fireside ; a Series of 
Papers on Switzerland, the Alps ; &c.; by 
S, M. Waring. l2mo. 5s. 6d. 
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The Spanish Judith; or, Cornelia Boro- 
quia, being the History of a b'cniale burnt 
to death by the Inquisiuon. In Spanish. 

A correct and complete Kepresentation of 
all tlie rrovincial Copper Ct*ins, Tokens, 
&.C. circulated between the year^ 17H7 and 
ISOl; engraved by Charles Tye of Birming¬ 
ham. 

Vindica? Ilebernicai; or, Ireland Vindi¬ 
cated ; by M. Carey. 8vo. IGs. 

Gold’s London Magazine, No I. Ss. 6tl. 
Baldwin’s London Magazine, No £, 3s. 6d. 
The Percy Anecdotes, Part I, 6d. 
Classical Journal, No XI>. 6s, 

Kxtracts from a Supplementary Letter 
from tlie Illinois-: by Morrice Birkbeck. 
Is. 6d. ^ 

Letters from Lexington and the Hlinois; 
by. Kichard Flower, i s. 

Retrospective Review, No I. 5s. 

Portraits of the British Poets, from Chau., 
cer to Cowper. Ro^alBvo. Parti. 10s. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Socieiv of Manchester. Vol. IIL New 
■ 

series. 8vo* 15s. 

Quarterly Journal of Science and the 
Arts. No 16. 7fi. 6d. 

Richards’s Daily Remembrancer for 1820. 
4to. is. 6d. 

Siockdale’s Calendar for 1820. L.l, 68. 
Chefs d’GSuvre of French literature, 
consisting of interesting extract from the 
classic French writers, in prose and verse, 
with bi<^raphical and critical remarks on 
the authors and their works. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Prose, quid sit pulchrmn, quid 
turpe, quid udle, quid nan. Hor. I^my 
and Royal 8vo. 

MUSIC. 

The 'rtiorougli Bass Primer; by J. F. 
Burrowes. 2<i edition. 

NOVEIS. 

Dacresfield; or, Vicissitudes on Earth, 4 
vols l2mo. -£1. 

I’he Exile of Poland; or the Vow of Ce- 
"libEicy; by Mrs Richardson, 3 vols I2mo. 
16s. 6d. 

■ Disorder and Order; by Amelia Beau- 
clerc, 12mo. 3 vols. IGs. 6d. 

rOETUY. 

A Sicilian Story, with Diego de Montilla, 
and other Poems; Barry Cornwall, 
12mo. 78. 

Pope’s F:®iay on Man, with Designs by 
Uwins, engraved by Heath, Atlas, 4to. L.4, 

4s. 

A TransWIon of Viigil; by John Ring, 
2 vols ngi^8vo. L,2, 2s. 

Hyc^ And Poems, doctrinal and expe- 
rimetfliil; by Daniel Hubert, 2 voU l8mo. 


Imagination; a ^oem; m two parts, 8vo. 
The Poetical Travels of Eugenius and 
Anti'iiina, from the Frencli of Mad. de 
Genlis; by Harriet Jones, sm. 8vo. 7s. 

Patronage; a Poem; by J. Brown, Esq. 

2&.. 

Poems descriptive of rural life and scenery; 
by Johi^Ciaie, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 

rOLITICS. 

A Letter to the Opposition in both 
Houses, by the Rev. Lionel J. Berguer, Is. 
Radical Reform Bill, by J. Benthuni, Is. 
The Radical House that Jack would 
build, with 10 caricature engravings, Is. 

The State of the Country; a Sermon by 
the Rev. VV, Cunningham, M. A. Is. 6d. 

A Political Lecture on Heads, by the 
Black Dwarf, with 24 cuts. 

THEOEOtiV. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by 
Bie Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 8vo. 12s. 

A V'indication of the authorized transla¬ 
tion and translators* of the Bible; by the 
Rev. H. J. Totid, 8vo. 6s. 

Lyra Davidis; a new translation of the 
Psalms, by the Rev. John Fry, SVo. IHs. 

An Entire new and complete Concor- 
dance to the Holy Bible; by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, 4to. £l. 8vo. IDs. 
I'heologioal'ITacts; by Bowdlen 5s. 6d. 
Readings ■ of the Liturgy; by James 
Wright, bvo. 123. 

Discourses on sevetal subjects; by Samuel 
Seabury, D, D. 2 vols 8vo. I6s. 

Essays on the Wisdom of God; by the 
Rev. O. Tyerman, 8vo. 10s. 

’ Sermons on Practical Subjects; by VV. 
Barlap, with a Life by Peter Wilson, L.L.D. 
8vo. 148. ^ 

The necessity and advantages of an ha¬ 
bitual intercourse witli the Deity, a Sermon 
by G. 11. Law, D. D. Bishop of Chester. 
Is. 6d. 

Passing Events correspondent with an¬ 
cient Prophecies, a Sermon by the Rev. 
John Nance, Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Dr Whittaker's History of Yorkihirc, 
part Ill. i^2, 26. 

An Account of the Ancient and Modern 
State of tlie City and Close of Lichfield. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory; by S. R. Brown, Bvo. 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TltAVEES. 

, A Voyage of Discovery to Loo Choo ; 
by Captain R. Hall, small 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels; 
No 10. 38. 

Letters from Tripoli, by Richard Tully, 
Esq. 3d edition, 3 vols 8vo. i-T, 8s. 
Travels to Moroccor by Colonel Keatinge, 

itOf £S.3$. 
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EDINBURGH. 


EDiNnuRGH Christian Instructor> No 
CXIV, for January 1820. Is. 6d. 

Clenfergus. A Novel. 3 vols 12nio> 

£U Is. 

I vanlioc, a Komance. By the Autlior of 
Wavcrltfy, Second Kdition. 3 vols. Xl, lOs. 

The political Death of Mr William Cob- 
betL 8vo. Is. 

Head this and Think on it An Expos¬ 
tulation, addressed to all Ranks, on the 
Tunes. Price Id. or 3s. for 50. 

Thou;»hts on a Parliamentary Reform. 
A new I'liUtion. Price Id, or 3s. 6d. for 50. 

A brief Argument for those who think 
Christianity a Pable- Price Id. or 3s. for 50. 

A Second brief Argument for Ditto. 
Price Id. or 3s. for 50. 

An Address on the Measures proposed to 
Parliament. Price Jd or Is. 6d. for 50. 

A half-hour's Crack with a Glasgow- 
Radical Reformer. Price l^d. or 4s. 6d. for 
50. 

Better Thole than be Rash. Price Id. 
or 3s. (id. for 50. 

Supplement to the Kncydopicdia Britan- 
nica, Kdited by Maevey Napier, F.R.S. 
VoL IV. Parti. £1. 5s. 

The Student’s Common-place Book, being 
Selections on Life, Manners, and Litera¬ 
ture. Part I. 3s. 6d. 

I'iiilibcrt, A I*octical Romance. In Six 
Cantos. By Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq, 
8vo. 10s. fid. , 

Observations on the Critique contained in 
the Kdinburgli Review for October 1819, 
on Mr Owen's plans for relieving the Na¬ 
tional Distress. By a Lover of Truth, fid. 

A Pather'i Second Pvcseiit to his Family; 
or, A short Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, A-c. Ac. Bya Layman. 
24mo. 4 s. 

V\)cal Melodies of Scotland, By Natha¬ 
niel Gow. Part II. 8s. 

'I'he Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, 1),D. 

No II. The Influence of Locality in 
Large Towns. (To be continued Quarterly.) 

An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic, 
which has lately prevailed in Edinburgh 
and other parte of Scotland, with Observa¬ 
tions on the identity of Chicken Pox with 
modified Small Pox, in a Letter to Sir 
James M‘Gregor; with a copious Appendix 
of Interesting Documents. By John Thom¬ 
son, M.D. F.R.S-E. Professor of Military 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
8VO, lbs. 6d. bds. 

The Ri« and Progress of the City of 


Glasgow, comprising an Account of the 
Public Buildings, Charities, Ac. By Jamei 
Cleland. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Mid. Lothian ; 
drawn and etched by an Amateur. 4to, 21s. 

Novels and Tales of “ The Author of 
Waverlvy,” comprising Waverley, Guy 
Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, 
Tales of My Landlord, fust second^ and 
third aeriesj witli a copious Glossary; in 12 
volumes octavo, beautifully printed by Bal- 
lantync and Co. £7, 4s. boards. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
islands, in a Series of Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts; 
by H. W. Williams, Esc^. 2 vols 8vo, 
with twenty Engravings. £2, 2s. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour¬ 
nal. No LXIV. fis. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis¬ 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, Geo¬ 
graphy, Statistics, and the Fine and Useful 
Arts. F.dited by Professor Jameson and 
Dr Brewster. No III. (to be continued 
quarterly.) Handsomely printed in octa¬ 
vo, with Fmgravingb. 7s. fid. sewed. 

Medical and Surgical Jounial, exhibit¬ 
ing a concise View of the latest and most 
important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, 
ai)d Pharmacy, No LXII. (published 
quarterly.) 4s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of (ireat Britain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern; includ¬ 
ing such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions: as also, a Copious Se¬ 
lection from the Writings of tlie most dis¬ 
tinguished Authors of all Ages and Nations; 
by Robert Watt, M.D. Part III. Hand¬ 
somely printed in Ito. £T, Is. in boards. 

The Harp of Renfrewshire; a Collection 
of Songs, and other Poetical Pieces (many 
of which are original). Accompanied with 
Notes, explanatory, critical, and biographi¬ 
cal, and a short Essay on the Poets of 
Renfrewshire; with an Appendix, contain¬ 
ing specimens of their poetry. 6s. fid. 
boards. * 

Catalogue of Books, Dried Plants, Shells, 
and Natural Curiosities, tlic property of the 
late William Wright, M.D. F.R.S. Ac. Ac. 
to be sold by Auction in Mr Carfrae's Sale¬ 
room, Edinburgh, on Monday the 7th 
February, and 10 following lawful days. 
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New Foreign Works, imported by Treuiteland Wurtz, Soho-Sguare, London, 


ifiuvRES completes de Madame dc Stael. 
Tom. 5, 6, 7, 8vo. £!» 7s. 

Corrcspondance in^dite officicllc et con- 
fidentielle de Bonaparte^ Bvo. 10s. • 

Dc Liagno, Repertoire portatif de 
toire and de la litt^rature des nations Gs- 
pagnole and Portuguaise, tom. 1. 8vo. JJcr- 
lift. 4e. 6d. 

Memoires et Corrcspondance de ITm- 
peratrice Josephine, 8vo. 8&. 

Desquiron de St Agnan,SoIyme Conquise, 
ou la dispersion des Jinfs, Poeme, avec 
ffravuTcs et %tn pUm de Jerusalem, % voU 
Svo. £\, 4s. 

Bouilly, les jeunes femmes, 9 vols 19mo. 
Jig, 16s. 

Madame Barth^emy*Hadot, Arabelle et 
Mattlde, ou les Normands en Italie, 4 vols 
Itmo. 16s. 

Millin, Description d*une mosaique an<- 
tique du musee Pjio«CIcraentin a Rome, re« 
presentant des Scenes des Tr^edtes, folio, 
avec planches. £4, 4s. 


Annuaire G4nea]ogiquc et Historique 
pour 1820, 18mo. 8s. 

Esquisse Historique sur les cent jours, 
&c- Svo. 4s. 

Reynier, de Peconomie ruralc et publique 
des Parses and des Pheniciens, 8vo. 13s. 

Dicdonnure de I'ancien regime and des 
abus feodaux des neuf derniers siecles de la 
monarchic Francois, 8vo. 12s. 

. Borgnis, Traite complet de Mecanique, 
partie VI. des machines employees a diverges 
fabrications, 4ta fig. i!l, lis* 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, tom. 
38 et 39, 8vo, ^1. 

Victoires, Conquetes, &c. des Francois, 
tom. 16. Svo* 11s. 

Cuvier et Lasteyrie, Histoire Naturelle 
des manbif^res, livraUon 11. folio, 6 Jig. 
cotor. £l, Is. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d*IIistoirc Natu- 
relle, tom. 34, 36, 36, Svo. £2, 8s. 

The work is now complete in 36 vols, price 

£28, 16s* 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—1920. 

Sugar. The demand for Sugar continues limited, and the tnaTkcl dull. Piires may 
be stated as without variation. The stock on hand is very cnnsidiTuhlc. as ihe ronsumpt 
for the internal trade during last year has materially decreased. The cxp(JU'> in »hc 
tinent are also much curtailed, from the influx of Sugars from Cnha, BraziU, .u.d the I' ast 
Indies. The general opinion, however, seems to be> that Sugar has seen tin- Umtst point 
in the scale. The crops in the Windward and Leeward Islands have ceftainly hcen very 
materially injured from excessive dry weather during the months «f August jmd 
September, and from subsequent hurricanes. The consumpt for this year. htJth in this 
country and on the Continent, will, in all probability, greatly exceed what this has her.n 
(luring the last year, as it is scarcely possible that business of any kit'd can remain lorg 
in the state of gtaignation it has so long iyont~Coffee. 'fhe market for Coffee coininncs'to¬ 
lerably good. The fluctuations are, however, considerable; and its value dfpcndsalto- 
gethcr upon the advices from the Continent, where the chief con&umpt is. It is the only 
article of commerce which has, during the terrible pressure upon the mercantile world, 
maintained any thing likt a proper value. It is likely to continue lo so ; and we can¬ 
not see any probability of any great rjse taking place in the value (f \his /'iriiclc.— Chiton. 
I'hc market for Cotton continues much in the same state as iit the date of our last Heport. 
The general appearance, however, is rather favourable to an advance, 'fhe lu.ports are 
conbiderably less than for the preceding year, tVhile the con^nipt is increased, owing to 
the great quantities of the coarser kinds of Cotton .Twists, which liave been exported t‘> the 
Continent. 'Fhe quantity of Americnn Cotton on hand is not reckoned large, and there is 
the appearance of an advance upon that description. The stock of East Indi <4 Cotton on 
hand, at.all tbe ports, is still very considerable, and will tend to keep ^he markets more 
depressed. 

It !s unnecessary to make a single observation on any other article of* trade. We refer 
our readers to our quotations to he their guide. Every thing remains in a most languid 
and depressed state# Grain continues to decline, and the agricultural interests will now 
begin to feel severely the tremendous pressure whicli has so long weighed down the com¬ 
mercial world. . « 

We cannot, with the commencement of the new year, congratulate our readers upon 
any revival of trade. The accounts from foreign markets still continue unfavourable, but 
we arc curiain, that these disastrous accoimts whicli we have so long had the painful duty 
to relate*, h ith regarding our intcrnaland external trade, are now near, very near, a close. The 
tide of aflairs is about lo turn, and commercial matters about to wear a more cheerful ap¬ 
pearance than these have long done. We are not, however, to expect any great imme¬ 
diate amendment. It must be slow, but it will be sure and progresi'iv^i; and it is to be 
hoped, tiiat those fatal errors which have occasioned .so much embarrassment and distr^.ss, 
will in future be carefully avoided and guarded against. The levcnucs of the country, 
notwithstanding all the pressure that has been on the commercial world, continue in a 
jnnsperous state. The deficiency from the previous year is comparatively trifling, and the 
f uture hold'? out a better prospect of peace and prosperity. Tlie firmness of government, 
and the good sensi* of the country, come forward to stem those demoralizing doctrines 
and print iplcs which threatened this nation with desimction ; and we fondly hope those 
delusive theories and frantiefschemes, with which factious men have so long agitated and • 
alarmed this country, will be heard of no more. But we are nevertheless sensible, that 
it will require our rulers to keep a watchful eye over the future* proceedings of the factious 
men with which this country abounds, in order to save the country from further trouble 
and iriischief. 

In our next we hope to be able to give the chief imports of this country. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—^TawKOrsr 1—Z^ondoB, ^cembtrUl, 1819. 

\ Ht _— . « n'orirti.. 1 Tafl'VrifJM 


• • 


SUGAR, Mu?c. 

B. P.*Dry Bro^”> • 

Mid. good, and fine mid. 

Fine and very fine, . - 
Refined Uoub. Loave*, . 

Powder ditto, 

Sinjtle ditto; • 

Sm.iU Lumps 
Large dittoi • * 

Crushed Luimw, . • 

molasses. British, twl. 
COFFEE,*damai<» * twt. 

Ord. good, and fine on\. 

Mid. good, and fine mid. 

Dutch, ^rriage ^ver y wd. 
Ord. good, alid fine oriL 
Mid,go^. 

PlMKNTS^Iin Bond) lb. 

®‘jmaiim,160rP. galb 
Brandy,. • • ' 

Geneva, . ' • 

A(ma, • • • • 

^Claret! 1st Gron’ths, Iihd. 
Portugal Red, W* 
Spanish White, Dn«* 

TenerifTe, P’P**' 

Madeira, • • 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, . 

C’ampeachy, • 

fustic, Jmn^ca, 

INDIGO, Caraccwfine, lb. 

timber. Amer. Pine, foot. 

Cbriatiansand (dut. paid) 

Honduras Mahogany 

St Domingo, ditto • 
XaRi American, • 
Arcliangel, . • 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
tallow, Rus. \ d. Cand. 

Home Melted. « • 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, 

. plax 

Riga Thi». 4s DruJ. Rak- 
Dutch, • • • 

Irish, . • • 

MATS, Archangel, . 103. 

bristles, ^ 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, 
Montreal ditto. 

Pot, . • 

OlL,Wlvte, . • tun. 

Cod. . ■» ^ * m. 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, ib. 
Middling, 

Inferior, • • ♦ 

COITONS, Bowed Geprg. 
iiea Island, fine. 

Good- , 

ncmer^U^febice, 
West Ii^,' .. -. 

PernMrmuoo, • • 

MManham, 


LEITH. 
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Aiphabeticai. I,ist or ENdLisii Bankruptcies, announcetl b^^twecn the 23<l of 
November and the 23d of December, 1819, extracted from the f^ondon Gazette. 


Abbot, T* Ktiaresborough, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
Asiit, A. Church-street, Lambetlr, victualler 
Barnet, C. Barlow-mews, Berkeley-squure, horse- 
dealer 

Kulpim, Bridgewater, Somersetslilte, hop-merchant 
Hulmcr, E. Henry-etrcet, mlHiner 
Baker, B. Tidcswell, Derby, g^focer 
Barlow, F. F- White Lion-court, merchant 
Booth, \V. & J. Brandon, King’s Head-court, 
Uecch-struct, fishmonger 
Brndley, J. .Icwni-street, silk mjuiufkcturer 
Bate, J. Huinley, Staifordshire, millwright 
Bruce, A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant ' 
Bilker, j: Wol^all, Statfordshlre, tirnber-mercl^nt 
Burge, T. Fromc Selwood, Soincrsctshire', carrier 
Bartlett, J. Excicr, merchant 
Bewley, W. Manchester, tailor * 

BnrkJale, M. & J, latcof Tgunton, Sommetshirc, 
bankers ' 

Benuett, J. Greenfairficld, 0erl^»bife,,eattle-deale£ 
Crew, W. Palacc-row, Tottehham-oouit-road, 
plumber 

Cox, F.d'airiovd, Glouccstersh^i'^j raachSiW^naltcr 

I'cirpnical, W. liulitax, innkeeper 

CroshU v» W. Donc'astcr, oarpeuter 

t'zinc, k. Battle, .sus>icx, saddler 

i'artcr, J. s. iS: R. Cornhirth, Liverpool, lYierehants 

CoJlins, 1*. Dniry-lanc, grocer . 

('ox. 1). High-street, Soutliwark, stationer 
('lark, B- Birmingham, Urnawliiig-nfcker 
Cuilcu, K- Riissia-fow, Milk-Street, factor 
Cron.n, W. Siiows>flelds. Bermondsey, coal-dealer 
Croft, W. P. M* late of East Slieen, Surrey, builder 
Dudley, T. H. Birmingham, cheese-factor 
Dobson, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, clwimst 
Dixie, P. senior, and P. Dixie, senior, J. Dixie and 
B. Dixie, Falcon-square, smiths 
Davenport, S. and R. Pale, Manchester, engraven 
Dixon, IC. Lamb's C-oiutuit-strcot, haberdasher 
Evans, A. Briinscombc Port, Stroud, Gloucester^ 
shiTc. hroad-cloth manufacturer ' 

ElwiHthy, J. E. Plymouth Do(A, monay-acrivener 
Fhtton, J. Preston, Lancashire, coach-xuaker 
Fletcher, .J. Ripley, Derbyshiic, dealer 
Fcllowcs, N. O. Foundlmg -Terrace, Gray’s-Inn^ 
ro.ul, painter and glazier 

Finney, F. Darcey l^ever, Bolton, Lancashiro, cot- 
ton-S))iancr 

Farmer, J. Ashborne, Derbyshire, aooK s 
(irocott, J. T. Salford, Lancaster, liquor-WKTchfnt 
Grant, j. iate surgiKui of the Thomas COutta East 
India ship, dealer 

Goggs, H. Docking, Norfolk, grocCT 
Goodicr, J. Knub-tord, Cheshire, victualler 
Giiinwood, S. Bares, Suffolk, inerclunt 
Green, 7. Totness, Devon, publican 
lluU’hinson, J. P. Kingston-upon-Uull, whitesmitli 
Hndstni, J. Uirchin-laim, merchant 
Muiiison, J. Portsmouth, tavern-keeper 
ilolroyd, R. Halifax, jeweller 
Hawthorn, J^Ncwcasllo-upen-Tyne, lirass-foundcr 
Hughes., M. Lovi'-Une, wonl-mcrchaiit 
Hancock, E, V- & J. Sawyer, Basuigliall-strect, 
BkeK wrlihaii'faetors 
Jlirst, J. Tower-.street, cotton-broker 
Hubijartl, T. junnir, ('oventi y, silkman 
lladgi', W. Great HermiUige-stieet, ship-owner 
Holmes, R, Northampton, grocer 
• Hancock, J. l^>i>lar, mast-maker 
Hartley, J. Manchester, Wiarehiniseman 
Home, W. <!k J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, merchants 
ileming, J. & K. Hbinhlow, Bishopsigate street. 
jcwcITcts 

Hart, J. Lfi.tmpif-hiB, Kent, builder 
Hiil, 'I'. Ledbury, llcrefordslure, suYrjeon 
flolland, I), of riungHy. st M.iiy, Suttolk, grticer 
lladdon, J. latcot Toll-siiuarc, Northumberland, 
slufi-ownqr 

Hum, i’. Mark lane, wine-incrchant 


Johnson, Waldron, Sussex, tanner 
Josling* M, Bexley Heulli, Kent, Innkoc^xsT 
janapy, J. Liverj>ool, jeweller 
Jatmeson, W. York, inoncy-scnvcner 
Kelsall, J, Bagnley, Chester, corn-ticalcr 
King, J. Portsc^ Southampton, binklei 
Kni|6t, J, Coppice-row; Clerkcnwill, iron-fotuidcr 
Left, J« King-street, t'heav^ide, warchous tnan 
LeadMttcr, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hiiLa-draper 
Lftwin, J. Holloway, carpenter 
Langdon, J- Plymouth-doek, victualler 
Lees, D- X)14ham, Ldncoslure, coiton-spinne)' 
Lincoln. R. St James's-strect, hatter 
LettBOhi, -S, F- Canuoij-street, tin-plate nianufac- 
tur^r « 

Manners, .1. Lftibds, grocer ^ 

Moxttmcr, J, a^ior, J. Mortimer, junior, and J. 

Mortimer, Halifax, worstcdjspuiuers 
Myers, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iinen-drnijcr 
Moore, T., Paddington, dour-factor 
Mwm, W. Birmingnani, grocer 
Mitchell, T. ComtQcieial-road, oilman 
March, M. A? J. Sliutc, Gosport, merchants 
Nuttall, J. MaAchesttgr, bookseller 
ield, J. Miclgo»hi!l, Yorkshire, eJolhier 
oon, T. Sheptou Bcauclmmp, Soniersct, sail¬ 
cloth manitftwAurei 

Neuby, W. Lamb’s Condujt-street, oablnot-inaker 
Parker, G. New Shorcham, Sussex, laiior 
Pulleyn, G. ViWkv Imen-draper • 

”erkins, S. MidionI, Somerset, dealer 
Peagam, W. junior, Plymouth, Devon, tailor 
Pavitt, W, Codieotc, Herts, miller 
Pitt, R, junior. Hallow, M'orccvter, fanner 
Panting, T. Charlotte-street, St Pancras, cabinet- 
, maker 

Qudife, W. .Armulel, Sussex, innkeeper 
Raines, .1. Kingstoii-upon-Hull, merchant 
Reeder, W. R, stralforo-grecn, Essex, xietaallcr 
Rattray, T. Lowpt Thnmes-aticct, wine-mcrchant 
Reed, E. Bristol, butcher 
Hiehards, Birmingham, chemist 
. Richardson, J. Leeds innuinon lirewer 
Rutter, T. l^eof Atfneham, i)h»‘shire, f<'Un>oiigor 
Shaw, A. Lower East Sraithficld, vretuallcr 
Styteh, J. St George, Gloucct-terblure, shop keeper 
Sturv, T» Hunworth, Norfolk, miller 
Stephens, J. Web street, Oxlord-road, boot and 
shoe manufat.aurer 
Suffieid, W. Birminpham, printer 
Sutton, G. Laml/b < onduit-strecl, j'ilk-mercoi 
SauinlersQti, J. Sutton, and T. Masters, Bedford', 
coin-factor 

SaJterthwaite, LiverjHiot, merchant 
Smith, I). Wavertrec, near ivivci pool, saddler 
Smith, W. New Road,Pancras, builder 
'I'aphn, K. Uverton, Southampton, shojkt'cper 
Trueman, W. AVteclesfleld, Cheshire, silk-inaiiu 
• ftoturcT 

Talnam, W- Fendravton, Cambridge, butoh^r 
T hoinfA^oh, T. Umeoster, ironmonger. 

Vinet, i. Bath, builder 
Wheatley, J. Nottingham, la<*e-manufacturer 
Woptton, W- Tyer’s gateway, Bermondsey, tanner 
Windlc, J. & C. Northcote, ticorge-street. Trinity- 
square, Mliip-agents 

\Valker, S..BirTT)iiigh«m, and A. J. tValkcr, Phi¬ 
ladelphia, North America, rncrduinte 
Woodioof, .1. (iun-sticet, old Artillery («round, 
turner 

Winataolcv, T. Manchester, wordlen-drapcr 
Whitecfiurt'h, .U Houndsrluch, coaiJi-mastcr 
\Vclls, G. Ihutlcigh, SuiroJk, dealer 
Weldon,^. Friday-'>trrt;l, Mancliesfer, warehouae' 
mart 

Wilkinson, W'. of Norton Hamm-t, Derbyshire, 
fiK*-smith 

W'jlcock, J- and N. IIoilges,.MaiK'hi'sjer, woollen- 
cord manufactuicri 



Alphabetical List of Scotch Bamkruptctes, antiounced between 1st ?ml Slst 

December 1819, extracted from the Edinbur^'h Gazette. * 


Baird, Alexander, meiclmiit, Invcrkcitbmg 
Boll; William, mauui'acturer, Andtrstou 
Buchanan, .lamt-s, Ulcachci and dyei, Lunceli 
near GUsguvs’ 

Campbell, AiclubaUl, wnjhT,Gla*;gow 
f Icumig iKi Al'-suiider, Uii'i'-hahl^. (Jlx'gjw 


Goidon; William, merchant. Kelso 

Graham, Donald, merchant, Dliau 

M.irLn:r.itus Oc S'-aicr^iUc, uistiUers at Gtllybaiik#, 

f'citfi'-Kir..' 

M'LiUitin, Rotcfc, Or ( o. merchants:, Cda'^ovfj 
and Roban M'Lauun at .tn mUiTUiu&i 



664^ Charles Brockdcn JBrown^ 


popularity. Our Scottish wine-mer- 
cliants^ we believe, have yet to be in¬ 
structed in the art of staining corks,' 
and fabricating artificial crusts. With 
what delicious safety, therefore, may 
we quaff the aged Port and perfumed 
Longbouchon of IVlessrs Somervell and 
Campbell, the 'famous Madeira and 
Chambertin of the Frisby of Leith, the . 
delightful Hock and superb Closvogeot 
of Mr Thomas Hamilton of Glasgow ! 


We must conclude. The very mention 
of these things has thrown our whole 
frame into disorder. Even if it could be 
established that death was in the bot¬ 
tle as. well as in the pot, we should 
pitch Mr Aocum to the devil, and 
swallow die deliciqus poison at the rate 
of three bottles per diem, till the ex¬ 
haustion of our cellar or our constitu¬ 
tion should unwillingly force us to de¬ 
sist. * 


ON TH£ WAITINGS OV CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN AND WASHINGTON 

• IRVINO. 


If we may judge from an article in tlie 
twenty-fifth Number of the North 
American Review, which has just come 
into our hands, a great deal of wrath 
has been very needlessly and absurdly 
excited among our readers on the other 
side of the Atlantic, by two articles' 
the state of Education and Learn- 


American author forms the subject 
of professional criticism in Britain,— 
ifrhile, to our reading public at large, 
.even the names of some men whose 
writings do the highest honour to the 
language in which they are written, 
remain at this moment entirely un¬ 
known. In so far, we are free to con¬ 


ing in the United States/'* which ap- 

E eared some time ^o in this Miscel- 
iny. The critic who has honoured 
us so far as to make these papers the 
subject of a very elaborate review, has 
not, we think, succeeded in pointing 
out any very important inaccuracies 
in the facts we mentionetl; and if the 
conclusions at which he has arrived be 
rather more favourable than ours, we 


fess, that we think our countrymen do 
lie open to this last reproach. The 
great names of which we arc ignorant, 
cannot indeed be numerous, for few 
American writers are ever talked of, 
even by JVIr Ayalsh or the North Ame¬ 
rican Review itself, with whom, wc 
think people on this side the water 
are less acquainted than they ought to 
be. In truth, so far as we know, there 


can only say, that wc most heartily are two American authors only whose 
hope he is in the right, and we in the genius has reason to complain of Brit- 
wrong. To- prevent mistakes, how- ish neglect—^and with a very great deal 
ever, we must inform him, that his of reason both unquestionably may do 


suspicions concerning British Manu¬ 
facture" are entirely unfounded. The 
papers on which he has commented 
were altogether written by a country¬ 
man of his own—a young gentleman 
of very extraordinary talents, whose 
attainments, when ne first reached 
Europe, did great honour to the trans¬ 
atlantic seminaries in which he had 
received his education—^nd wdio has 


so—namely, Charles Brock uen 
Brown and Washington Irving. 

The first of these has been dead for 
several years; and the periodical works, 
by his contributions to which he was 
best known in America during his life¬ 
time, hav£ long since followed him : 
but his name^et lives, although not 
as it ought to do, in his novels. The 
earliest and the best of them, Wielaiid, 


now, we believe, returned to America, 
improved by several well-spent years 
of travel and of study, in a condition 
to render important services to the 
common literature of his own country, 
and of ours. 

Our American critic complains, that 
the productions of Ammcan genius 
are never received as they ought to be 
by people of England,—that a 
carMii strange mixture of haughti- 
Tealousy, and indifference, is ma¬ 
nifest^ ou every occasion when any 


Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntly, are to be found in every cir¬ 
culating library, both in America and 
England; but notwithstanding the 
numbers who must thus have read 
them, and the commendations they 
have received ftfom some judges of the 
highest authority, (above all Irom God¬ 
win, whose manner their author imi¬ 
tated in a noble style of imitation)— 
they are never mentioned among the 
classical or standard works of tliat 
species of composition. It is woudir- 


* Ko 0 XXllIi and XXIV. of tins Maga^dnu 
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HADDINGTON.—.Jan. 7. 


Wheat. I Barley. Oats. 

1st.33s. Od. I 1st,.31s. Od, 1st,.18s. Od. 

2cl,.30s. Od.tl 2d,.18s. Od. 3d,.IGs. Od. 

3d,.38s. Od. I 3d,..IGs. Od. Sd^.14is. Od. 


Pease. 

Ist,.16s. Od. 

2d, ......14s. Od. 


Beans. 

Ist,.16s. Od. 

3d,...,,, 14s. Od. 


1 3d.12s.0a.l 3d,.13s. 6d. 

Average of Wheat, 4.‘1 1 Os 9: 8-12tlis. 


meteorological report. 


UuniN® the first week of December tlie Thermometer never sunk to freezing point. On 
the niglit of the 8th it stood at 244 J 9th. at 234 ♦ the. 10th at 94 . Be¬ 

tween the 10th and 16th the frost was more moderate, though uriintcrnipted ; but on that 
day the weather became open, and continued so till ti)C 31&t. On tl)at ^ight the themjo- 
meter stood at 29, and the frost continued till the end of the month. During this period 
the greatcbi depression of temperature took place ©n the 36th and 30th, the former being 
I 64 , and the latter 144- The consequence of this continued frost is, a considerable de¬ 
pression in the mean temperature of the month, which is about six degrees lower than 
December last year. The mean' height of llie Barometer is ^out a tenth below the an¬ 
nual average, and the mean daily range a little greater. Thc^reatest depression of the 
mercury took place during the fresh weather about tlie middle of tlie month, accompanied 
by a fall of rain amounting to one inch. On the lOth tlie ground was covered with snow 
to *he depth of 6 inches. A second fall look ^lacc on the 28th, amounting to 3 inches, 
and a third on the evening of the 29th. The Hydrometer frequently indicated complete 
s.ituration; and the hoar frost was at times Very heavy. The mean of the extreme tem¬ 
peratures is again lower than that of 10 and 10. The greatest depression of temperature 
generally took place abjut 8 in t|;ie evening. • • ’ 


Meteorological Table; extracted from the Register kepi on the Ranks oj 
the Tay^Jowr miles east jrom Perth, Latitude Elevation ISSfeet. 


Means, 

tllEHMOMETER. 

ean of greatest daily h ca i, 

..............cold, 


ID J*.M. (temp, of mer. 40) 


December 1819. 


Exti ernes. 


. ot daily extremes, 

.U) \.M.svn(i l() P.M. . 

.4 daily oliservations, . 

V\ hole* raiigf- of rhcnnonieitT, . 
Mean d.iilyd'tto, . . 

.temperature of spring w.ater, 

B.AROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp, of mer. 40) 


' llfegrees. 

THERMOMETER. 

Degree*. 

57.0 

Maximum, 

LOth (by. 

. . 51-3 

• 

Minimum, 

lOUi 

. 9.3 

3.5.6 

l^owest maximum. 

2(>t»i 

27.0 

. 31.9 

Highest mmimurn. 

loth 

• ■ 50 

3^.2 

Highest! ] 0 A. M* 

20th 

. 47.0 

• 32.b 

Lowest ditto. 

2Tlh 

. 25.0 

. 52.5 

Highest, 10 P. M. 

10th . 

. .50.0 

2.96.5 

Lowest ditto 

• 10th . . 

18.5 

. 9.6 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 10th 

. 19.0 

40.3 

Least ditto. 

17 th 

. 2,0 

Inches. 

BAROMETER. 

Inches. 



29.571 

W Jiole range of bammeter. 

7.585 

.Mean ditto, during tiu* day, 

. .122 


. .122 


.244 

UYGROMETER. • 

Degrees. 

Ram in inches, • . 

1.651 

Evaporation in ditto, . . 

.665 

Mean daiW Kvnporatirtii, . • 

.021 

Leslie. Mean, JO A. M. 

It) P. M- 

5.1 


. .5.3 


Andciaon. i’oiiit ol Dc*p. 10 A.M. 

.. ID P.M. 

... both, 

.. Kelal. Humid. 10 A.M. 

. JO 1\ M. 

.both, 

,.Grs.. - . 1 IDDcub.niair, 10 A.M. .127 

..lol*.M. .121 

. both, .ll2 


2!i. 

2 !S. 

i’K. 

hV. 

hS. 

hT.b 


50.29.^ 

28.«40 

29.07.> 
. i 05 

. .010 

Degrees. 

17.0 
, 0.0 
10.0 
0.0 


highest, ]0 A. M. . .8th 

Lowest ditto, . 18rh 

Highest, 10 K M. . 6th 

Lowest ditto, . 17tb 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 4tb 
I.ea»t ditto, . . 2.5th 

IIYGROMETEU- 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A, M. 1.7th 

. LovirCst ditto, 30th 

.. Jlighest, ID P. M. 7th 

.......... Lowest ditto, oOth 

AndmoJi. P. of Dcji. Ihghesr, lO.AtM. 2f)lh 40.4 

...Lowostdjfto, lltli 19*6 

.. .« Higlu'at, 10J\M. J9th •17.-1 

.. Lowest ditto, HUli ls.6 

..lleUi.llum.llighcst,10 A.M. 3l)th lOO.O 

.... Least ditto, 35th 6'J.l) 

.Greatu.st, 10P.M. 30th inO.O 

...Lcobtditlo, lith 07.0 

......Mois.l00cub.iu-Gu'atest,10A.M. 20tli .217 

...Least ditto. 11th 

.......a C»reatcbt, 10 P» ^4. 39th .225 

...Least diuo, lOtli .osb 


FairdJiyi, 18; rainy day*, 13. Wind wwt of meruhan, ISI; wU of mendmn, I*. 
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ReirisUr.'^AppotntmenUj PromoiionSf 6^c, 


[[Jam 


Meteorolooical Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 

the Observatory, Calton~hilL 

K.B.—The Observations are made twice cvew day, at nine o’clock, fbrenoon, and four o’clock, after¬ 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first oolunin, is taken^y the Register 

Thensometer. 



Ther. Barorti.t Ther. 1 Wind. 


M.45\ 
A. 41/ 

M.45\ 
A. 42/ 
M.421 
A. 40/ 
M.4e\ 
A.ib/ 
M.4o\ 
A.39f 
.‘JUH M.38\ 
.gB9 A. 37 / 
.999 M.37 \ 
* .997 A. 38, 
.998 M.361 
30.1^0 A.35/ 
29 810 M*32 \ 
! .821 A. Si/ 


wkitaUi. I 

' Thar. Barom. Thw- I Wind. 


Mild, frost 


/''air, cold, eg, 
ndn even. 

rain & 
sl^t even. 
Pull, rain 


M.32 

A. 36 

M.30 

A. 37 

M.295 

A. 33 

M,20 

A.27 

M.12 

A. 21 

M.25 

A. 33 

M.2.» 

A. 33 

M.21^ 

A. 33 

M.24 

A. 53 

M.21 

A, 26 

M.2U 

A.27 


s. n* 

S* £. 



sleet & 




Dull, shrs. 





ueavy rain. 


Rain & sleet. 

Rain fore. & 
fair aftern. 
Frost mom. 


.998 M.36l c « Dh shrs. sib 
1.120 A.35 /. ^ Biow'nJght, 

'.821 A-'s!} Snow-mgijb 

.686 M.301 OKI.. Frost, snow 

.583 A. 3^ on ground. 

•?Sn i?*!n Cble. Ditto. 


.541 M.31 \ 
.563 A*. 30 / 
.583 M.32\ 
.181) A. >52/ 
281)99 M.35) 
.918 A. 33 f 
.995 M.31 \ 
29.251 A, 31 
.545 M.31\ 
28.985 A.33/ 



K.W. Ditto. 
N.W.' Ditto. • 

s-w- 

N- W. 

N. W. Keen ftost. 


A. 31 
‘ «i M.25 
A.31 

•a/ 

■ 

M.19 
A. 28 
«/ M.21 
A. 33 


: .536 M.o / 
■ .273 A. 36 

S8.988 M.34 
.958 A. 32 
.997 M.31 
29.106 A; 34 
.159 W.31 
.118 A.31 
.118 M.29 


s.w. 

w.w. 


vv IMdd torn, 
frost aftern. 
xj 'Frost, small 

rble. 

SHOW on gi. 

N.W.I.. .. 


M.29> 
.148 A. 2!) f 
.278 M.29 1 
, .41.5 A. 29 / 
.506 M.31 I 
.516 A.SOi 
.458 M.28\ 
.1.56 A. 29 f 
.120 M..3li 
.120 A. 3»/ 
28.995 M.28 \ 
-999 A. 28/ 


' ' [Ditto. 

N. W. Ditto. 

pi.ia iKecn frost. 

. * niiltl aftern. 

Hail <k snow, 
with frost. 
PhU iKeen fri>st, 
[snow night, 
ip,-.- iSnowongrd. 

irathcr fresh. 
Ipi,,- IFairallday. 

I isuowongrd. 


Average of Ram, 2*031 inches. 


The Meteorological Abstract for last year will be given in our next. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


of Medical Jurisprudence and Medical Police in tl^ 
University of Edinburgh, in the room of An4rew 
Duncan, junior. Esq. resigned. 


I. {JIVIL. 

icen , His Royal Higness the Prince R€«ent, has also 
aty, been pissed, to api^oint Rolieit Grahatn, Esq. 
ssor M«D* to be R^ius Professor of Botany in the 
,the University of K-uinburgb, \acant by the death of 
Irew Dr Ruthmord. 


Names. 

Captaifu. ^ 
William Sat^eat 
Henry Shlfibcr 

CofRffui^tdrrf. 

William Heniy Higgs 
George C. Blake 
Alexander A. Sandilands 
Roger Hall 
James Rufton 


TI. NAVAL. 

ProwIbHwM. ‘ 


J_ Nanys. _ 

S^pcranTvmied CommarideTs, 
William Bretf 
Thomas Eyre Hinton 

Lieutenants. « 
Hon. Grauville D. Kydcr 
Charles Madden 
Henry Hicltmond 
Frederick Aug. Wilkinson 
John Gr.int 
Wilhain Lowry 
Caleb E. Tozer 


^_ Names. _ 

Richitfd Reaumemt 
Thomas Woods 
Wilham i.’ntchill 
John Wainwn^it 
Don. Wiih.'im Keith 
Francis D. Hashngs 
Snrireon. 

Robert Matcom * 

Surgeon^ 

John J crvis 

Pwrstfr.—Wm. Henry Bond 


, i 


^ Reaf-Adtniral, 

Names. _ 

Captains. 

■W’lliiam Shepheatd 
W. N. Glasscock 
Roger HaJl 

Aiesander. A. Sandilands 


Appointment 

Robert Lamlwrt, Commandcr-in-Chief at the Caxic of Good Hope. 

I Ships. _[I_ Names. _ I Ships- 

*"“7 Wm. Athc. I^mtago PhaetOn 

Brazen Ather Stowe Tamai* 

< 'amation Thomas Brown Vigo 

Drake ( Ugnterintitr. 

Morgiana i I'liatles ?. Ja»'k‘u.‘u Baiiu 


Wm. Aug. Montagu 
Ather Stowe 
Thomas Brown 

Lipittenn-ntr. 
l liatles ?. Jat'k-u-ui 
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Names. 


Ship> 


T 


Names. 


(». W. C. Courtney 
H. E. Atkinson 
<i. li. Jonkiu 
Henry Hire 
)'. D. Hastinfp 
WiUiara Martin 
William Critchill 
James N. Jarvis 
William St. A. St. John 
N. G, Corbett 
Joseph Caramilleri 
Henry King 
Thomas Wood* 

William Sandoin 
George Spong 
Henry Hiehmopd 
Henry JelllwH: 

William Minchin 
C, H. Hutchinson 
Charles P. Yorke 
Henry F. Belson 
William Blight 
William F. Lapidge 
Charles M. Chapman 
W. W. Eyton 
C. H. Fremantle 
Thomas Gahan 
Krod. Auff. Wilkinson 
John M. Laws 
George Young 
H. \V. Hall 
James S. More 
William Fiiilaison 
Henry W. Bishopp 
Arch. M'Leau 
Ocfjrge Welsh 
Robert L. Baynes 
George Thomas Gooch 
H. H. Moorhom 
K. James Lewis 
Charles Maildcn 
Robert Shebbeurc 
J. L. Bcckford, F. L. 

Rot//il Marirus, • 
Capt. llohK'rt Clarke 
ist Lt. N. Philips 

W. s. Knapmaii 
t'harlcs t‘upplcs 
Thomas Mtevens 
John M. Pik’her 
George O'NciI 
Jd Lts. James K. Wilson 
G. A. Campbell 
Thomas Siulock 
R. G. Atkinsou 


Beaver 

BtAzeii 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Carnation 

Clinker 

Confiance 

Cygnet 

Dover 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Iphigeiiia 

Ditto 

Liffey 

Liverpool 

Nautilus 

Pandora • 

Pelter 

Pheton 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Queen Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Redpolc 

^tto 

Roebfort 

Sapphire 

Sappho 

Spartan 

fencer 

Irunar 

Ditto 

Tarter 

Tribune 

Vigo 

DUto ■ ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wasp 

Wye 

Ditto 

Vigo 

Alert 

Favourite 

Impregnable 

Pharton 

Vigo 

Wye 

Brazen 

Dover 

^lartan 

Topaze 


Masters. 
George Dujardiue 
William Sidney • 

J. J. H. Lingard 
Thoibas Mantor 
James Pearce 
RiciL.Hain9 * 

Ant. Demavne 
David Goulen 
John Allen 
James Martin 
David Gossman 

Surgeons. 
James M^Teman 
John Hately 
William Colvin 
James M'Bcath 
Robert Malcolm 
Charles Mitchell 
William M'Dotiald 
Aasi-itani Swgeotu. 
Robert Marshall 
Joseph Gay 
Joseph Sterct 
John GilehriEt 
lleon Marshall 
M» M'Ennally*. 

John Thomson 
D. M«Nicboll 
James Barnhill 
Samuel Mackey 
William Aikm 
James l.ow 
Wiliiam Aitchison 
John Buchannan 
Alexander Gilfellan 
. Rhod. Kent 
Janies M'Allaster 
William Barr 
Thomas Robertson 
John Henderson 
James Lawrence 
John Summers 

Pursers, 

Robert Chapman . 
William H. Bond 
John (.'urtis 
James C* Cununing 
H. 5. Man 
^ W. B. H. Long 
* Geoi^ Maher 
Stephen Street 

C?uiplalns, 

J. E. Surridge 
a. BickeU 


Ships. 

Alban 
IMossom 
Brazen 
('linker 
Cygnet 
Dotterell 
Kangaroo 
Pelter 
* Phaeton 
Raleigh 
Tribune 

Brazen 
Conqueror 
Dover 
Raleigh 
I Redpol^ 
Vigo 
Wye 

Brazen 

Clinker 

Conqueror 

Ditto 

Dover 

Iphigenia 

Leveret 

Pelter 

Phsehm 

Raleigh 

Ramillies 

Rossario 

Sappho 

Ditto 

Sophie 

Starling 

Swan 

SybiUe 

Tees 

Vigo 

Ditto 

Weymouth 

Albion 

Bann 

Beaver 

Brazen 

Pandora 

Serapis 

Tamar 

Vigo 

Albion 

Iphigenia 


% 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

!^epieml>er 2d. At Gouyave, in the island of 
Granatia, the lady of Di Henry Palmer, a daughter. 

Havcmber 2i, At Trinity Cottage, the lady of 
LieuL John Mitchell, R.N. a daughter. . 

27. At London, the lady of Henry Brougham, 
Esq. of Brougham, M. P. a daughter. 

28. At Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Miller 
of Glcnlcc, a son. 

2‘). At Wdlshot, the lady of Captain William 
Stirling, cl .son. 

Dccmlh'r 3. in Mcriot row, Edinburgh, the 
huly oFKdward Dougl.is, Esq. a son. 

— At Bologne, th»’ indy of i.ieutenant-CoIonel 
Maclachlan, a son. 

2. At the Hague, the Countes&of Athlone« a 
daughter. 

.1. In George’s-square, Edinburgh, M» W. Mit¬ 
chell, a daughter. 

—. The lady of IVilliam Hay, Esq. of Drummel* 
zier, a son ana heir. 

1. At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs Blackwood, 
a san. 

.i. The lady of M.A.FJetcheR Etq, advocate, 
a son. 

U. At Edinburgh Castle, the lady of Captain 
Cargill, 71th regiment, a daughter 


— Mrs Abercromby, 19, York-placc, a daughter. 
•12. At Edinburgh, MrsLaing Meason of Lin- 

dertis, a son. 

—- At (Clifford, Essex, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allan, a daughter. 

15. At Balbegno Castle, the lady of Captain Ram- 
say, a daugliter* 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs W. Anderson, No 12, 
Rrown’s-equare, a daughter. 

1.7. Mrs James Campoell, Northumberlnnd-street 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Dunsmanc, the lady of J> M. Nainie, Esq. 
a daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs .Smith, W'ater-lane, a son. 

16. Mrs Waugh, Minto>«tBeet, Newington, a son. 
IT. At the Mount, neat Harrow, the lady of Ar- 

chitold Cajopbdl, £%* a son. 

19. At Merchiston Castle, Mrs Fordyce of A yton, 
a son. 

20. Mrs Colonel Munro, George’s-squnre, Edin¬ 
burgh. a son. ' 

— Mrs Ivory, P^mceVslrect, Edinburgh, a son 

21. In Great Kusscl street, London,. the lady of 
James Loch, Esq..a son. 

25. Lady Mackenzie of Coni, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Hagart of Bantaikinr, a 
daitghlor. 
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Jkegisier.^Marriag'e^ ajid Deaths, 


WARniAOES. 

• July 20. At Madras, Pet^r Clcghorn, Esq. Bar- 
ristcr-'at-Law. to Isabella, daughter of the late Tho¬ 
mas Allan, Esq. mprchattt in Leith. 

Nov. 26. At Edinburgh, Mr James Winks, I’ltt- 
street, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr John 
Brodic, farmer, Coathill, Berwickshire. 

29, At HLisgow, Mr J. Gilchn-sL^surgeon, to 
Eliza, only child of the late William Ryxner of 
Tortola. 

.*50. At Springfield, Captain Bobort Scott, Hon, 
East India Company’s service, to Mrs Rolland of 
Auchmithie, 

— At Glasgow, Mr John M«K. W'arcJrop, mcr- 
chant, to Jane, dauglitcr of the laic Adam Light- 
body , Esq. of Hurlt't. 

Dec. 6. At Gosport, Lieutenant W'. C. Clarke, of 
the nfle-bngadc, to Mary Gavin, fmttih daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Lean, 

U. At (ifocnoek, Mr John M'Kintay, writer, 
Stirling, to Ehza, eldest daughter of Mr William 
fiaird, shipmaster. 

16. -At (ilaigow, Major M*Gregor, ofthe5&th re- 
girnenr, to ''pens Stuart, daughter of Hubert Coi¬ 
ner, Esq. nairack-masU-r of Glawow. 

— At Glasgow, <'aptain D. Campbell,! of the 
late 91th rmmeot, to ACTem youngest daughter of 
the late A. Pollock, of Whitehall, Eso. 

17- In ‘^t Paul’s Chiipel, Yorl^daoe, ColqncI 
Fnrquhaison, toRclx^ica, fourth daughter of the 
lateSii tteorgeColquhounofTillycoIqunpun, Bart. 

— At Mefiaow-plac'e, MrJameii Scott', tobacco-, 
nist, Hawick, to Margaret, daughter of Mr James' 
Oliver, merchaftt, there. 

19. At Sentfjck, near Kirkcudbright, the house 
of Sir .John Gordon, Bart. Major-General Uiall, 
governor of Grenada, to Eliza,.eldest daughtetof 
the late James Scarlett, £«(|. junior, of Peru, ill 
the island of Jamaica. . 

33. At Bellwood, Andrew^ Forties Ramsay, Esq. 
surgeon in the Honourable East India Company’s 
aervice, Bengal establishment, to Isabella, fouith 
daughter of the late John Young, Es({. of p^lwood^ 

Lately^ AtLaurieslon-place, KdiriburKli,•William 
Gordon, Esq. of Jvic, to Miss Christina, daughter 
of Mr George Murray, tnercliant. 


HEATHS. 

April 16. In Calcutta, James Wade, Esq. 

JunelU At Cointadam, Col. Charles Trotter,' 
comniamhng at PaUmcottah, and the ^istnci of 
Tinnci illy, aged 51 years. 

September 21. At Kingston, Jamaica, Major 
Fi'rricr, 91'd regiment. 

Oct. 11. Near 'I'hrcc Rivers, Canada, John 
Campljcll, E>q, lale of AuehinwilUn. 

23, Of a fever, .it Gibsouport, on the.Mis^ia. 
slppi, Mr .Simon Erj>cr, son of the late Atomder 
Fmaer, M.sqi fdieiiff’-elcrk of Haddingtonshire. 

Nov. X). At Ruchili, Mrs Maclean, wifoof Hugh 
Maclean, Esq. yoimgiTof Coll. 

11, .'Vt West Bendoehy, Perthshire, Qeorge Play¬ 
fair, E.sq. of Galry. 

— At AlM'rdccn, Henry, fiftlison, and on the 
2Jd, A lexander, fourth son of Alexander Eouler- 
ton,' Escj. 

21. At Barrochan, Malcolm Fleming, Esq. of 
Barrochan. , 

21. At Kidderminster, Jolin Steed,'Esq. Leith 
Walk 

— Lower, Patrick Camegy', E'lq. of Loivcr. 

— James 'I'homson, Esq. of Parkhouse, near 
Falkirk. 

23. At Falkirk, aged 74, Mr James Bathgate, 
son of the late Rev. James BaUigale, minister of 
Dalgetty- 

27 . At Presfon, LinJithgowbhirc, Archilwtld Sea¬ 
ton, third sod of Dr Seaton, aged nine years. 

—• At Greenock, Mr Peter rhii.sUe, sen.’ late of 
the Excise, Ahdtruther, in the 82d year of his age. 


4 ^ 

28. At Edinburgh, Miw Ann "Watsoo, youngest 
daughter of the laic PrWauon, Principal of the 
United College ut St Andrews. 

— At hi* no\ii?e, llenot Hill, Alexander Kin- 
near, E«q. banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Margaret Robertson, relict of 
Andrew Robi-rtsoii, Kwj. of Calcutta. 

29. At Lt'ifh, Agnes Paterson, wife of Mr Robert 
Strong, jiin. merchant. 

r- At Dundee, Mr \V, C. Piteann, merchant. 

— Mary, and on the 7lh December, John and 
Isi^bciU, children of Mrs Kinnimont, at (Cotton of 
Redcastle, Invcrkeillor, aUof thu w^arlet fever. 

— At the Manse of Latberon, the Rev. Robert 
Gun, n.mister of that parish/ in the 70th year of 
hi* ago, .iiuX 11th of his uuni.strv. f. 

.Id. At Edmbuigh, Mrs Cowan, senior, widow of 
Charles Cpwan, Evq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

ifiecml/er 1. At .Mauley, Dcvonslure, Henry 
Manley, E«q. of Manley. 

6. At Aberdeen, Peter Gordon, Esq. of Aber- 
. goldie, aged 68. ' 

7 . At Montrose, Alexander Craigie, seaman, in 
the 9.‘3d year of hi'. ag»'. 

9 . At Bath, James ICcr of IRackshiells, Esq. 

II. At Afbnmth, after a shoil ilhiess, (\iptam 
David L. Cargill, of the Romulus. 

' —-At Acton House, Middlesex, John Dalzell 
Douglas, youngest son of Hcmy Alexander Dou¬ 
glas, Esq. 

. ).i. At No 1, Great King-street, E'dinbnrgh, Mr 

William Pnngje, assistant-surgeon, royal navy, 
only son of Mr T. Piingle, buiMer. 

— At Dundee^ John Guild, Esq. in the 7Tth 
year of his ^c, late Provost ofthat hurgh. 

— At Dumfries, William'lleion, Esq. of Dun 
cOw. 

la. At Kelso, Elizabeth, second daughter of iho 
Inte Stephen Bromfield, Esq. of Hassiiigtou Man s, 
and sister of Colonel Broomfield. 

15* At Kiusale, at an advanced age. Lad) Kin- 
sale. 

— At Bath, aged 90, Mrs Crad.'jj'k, relict of 
Dr Cradock, late -Archbishop'of Dublin, and mo¬ 
ther of Lord Howden. 

III. At Spoutwells, Jarrft‘8 Buchan, E^aq. late of 
Huntingfowor. 

— A4, his house, 118,PrinceVslrccU Edinburgh, 
Robot t Fullarton, Esq. 

17 . At his house, 14, Hart-street, EJdnjVjiirnh, 
James Stuart, Ewp lafe of the isUnul ot (Ircrade. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Black, writer, J.Uc 
rector of the Fofircisc^ Academy. 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss (Jirislinn Rnthirfoid. 
youngest daughter of the deceased DrJolm Ru- 
&erford, Professor of Matcti,; Mcdica in the I'ni- 
fersity of Eilinburgh. 

19. AtWigion, David Twcildale, aged 17, sou 
of James Twcddalc, Collector of the Cnsloins. 

—- A^ .St Andrews, the Re\. Pnneqml Ilill. 

20. At his house. Lainistoii-filaco, Mr JiJm 
Martin, of thd Chancery Oiliee, Edinburgh. 

21. At Iaiuristiiii-j)lrtci% in the 7th yiat ot bis 
age, Alexander Jehu, only son ot John Cameron, 
jiat-nwinufacturer in Edmhurglv 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Alice PlcnderU-ath. re¬ 
lict* of the late James (iiaiit. Esq. merolMiit in 
l<!dinlJiirgh. 

Lfitc/y, At her scat, Churlton House, near Mai 
mesbury, agt'd 82, the (\)umcs.s of Suffolk 

— At (Tail, William MacdonitUl Fowler, E^j. 
writer in Kdiubuigh. 

^ — At Montro-, 1 ’, Misi Margaret Chophn, daugh- 
ttr of the Rev. Mi Chojilm of Kinnell. 

— At licr house hi Caalle-strcct, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Mure, widow ol ihe late William Mure, Lsq. of 
Caldwrll, one of the Itertwi* 0 / his Maje-stys Ex¬ 
chequer in Scotland. 

— At Chichcstci, Vicc-Admiral nioma* Sui- 
ridgc, aged 72* 


Oliver dz Boyd, PruUers, Edinburgh 
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The Moorish Ballads. 


Op the language of Spain, as it exist¬ 
ed under the reign of the Visigoth 
kings, we possess no monuments.— 
The laws and the chronicles of the 
period were equally written in Latin— 
and although both,. in all probability, 
must have been frequently render^ 
into more vulgar dialects wr the use 
of those whose business it was to un¬ 
derstand them, no traces of any such 
versions have survived the many storms 
and struggles of religious and politi¬ 
cal dissention of which this interesting 
region has since been made the scene. 
To what exact extent, therefore, the 
language and literature of the penin¬ 
sula fdt the influence of that great 
revolution which subjected the far 
greater part of her territory to the 
sway of a mussulman sceptre—and 
how much or how little of what we 
at this hour admire or condemn in the 
poetry of Portugal, Arragon, Castille, 
is really not of Spanish but of Moor¬ 
ish origin—these are matters which 
have divided all the great writers of 
literary history, and which we, in 
truth, have little chance of ever seeing 
accurately or completely decided.— 
No one, however, who considers of 
what elements the Christian popula¬ 
tion of Spain was originally composed 
—and in what shapes the mind of 
nations, every way kindred to that po¬ 
pulation, was expressed during the 
middle ages—can have any doubt that 
some influence, and that no inconsi- 
VOL. VI. 


derable one neither, was exerted over 
the whole world of Spanish thought 
and feeling-r#ud, therefore, over the 
whole world of Spanish language and 
poetry—by the influx of those orien¬ 
tal tribes that occupied, for seven long 
centuries, the fairest provinces of the 
peninsula. 

Spain, although of all the provinces 
which owned the authority of the Ca¬ 
liphs she was the most remote from 
the seat of their empire, appears to 
have been .the first in point of civili¬ 
zation ; her governors having, for at 
least two centuries, emulated one a- 
nother in affording every species of 
encouragement and protection to all 
those liberal arts and sciences which 
first flourished at Bagdad under the 
sway of Haroon Alraschid, and Us 
less celebrated, but, perhaps, still 
more enlightened son Al-maraoun.— 
Beneath the wise and munifleent 
patronage of these rulers, the cities 
of Spain, within three hundred years 
afrer the defeat of king Roderick, 
had been everywhere penetrated with 
a spirit of elegance, tastefulness, and 
philosophy, which afforded the strong¬ 
est of all possible contrasts to the 
contemporary condition of the other 
kingdoms of Europe. At Cmrdova, 
Granada, Seville, and many now 
less considerable towns, colleges and 
libraries had been founded and en¬ 
dowed in the most splendid man¬ 
ner—where the most exact and the 

flP 
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most elegant of sciences were cul¬ 
tivated together with equal zeal. Aver- 
roes translated and eXpoun{led Aris¬ 
totle at Cordova ; Bcn-ZaidandAbouI- 
Mander wrote liistpries • of their na¬ 
tion at Valencia ;*Abdel-]\Ialuk set 
the first example of that most inte¬ 
resting and nsetiil species of waiting 
by wmich Moreri and others have since 
rendered services so important to our¬ 
selves ; and an Arabian Eiicycloptcdia 
was compiled under the direction of 
the great Mohammed-Aba-Abdall^h 
at Grenada* Ihn-el-Bcither went 
forth from Mfdnga to seareli through 
all the niomitains and plains of Eu¬ 
rope for every tlung that might 
enable him to pc'ffcct his favourite 
sciences of botany a)id lithology, 
and his works still remain, to ex-, 
cite the admiration of,^ all that are in 
a condition to comprelifend their value. . 
The .Jew of Tudela was the wortliy 
successor of Galen and Hippocrates— 
while chemistry, and other branches of 
rncilical science, almost unknown to 
the ancients, received their first asto¬ 
nishing developcments ^om Al-Rasi 
und Avicenna. Rhetoric and poetry 
were not less diligently studied-—and, 
in a wwd—it w^ould be difiicult to 
poii»t out, in the whole history.!^ the 
world, a time or a country where the 
activity of the Imiuan intellect was 
more extensively or usefully or grace¬ 
fully exerted,—‘than in Spain, wliile the 
Mussulman sceptre yet retained any 
iwrtion of that vigour wluch it had 
originally received from the concoct 
and heroism of Tariffa. 

Although the difference of religion 
prevented the Moors and.their Spa¬ 
nish subjects from ever being com¬ 
pletely melted into one people, yet it 
appears that nothing could, on the 
whole, be more mild than the conduct 
. of the Moorish government towards 
the Christian i>oi)ulation of the coun¬ 
try during this their splendid period 
of undisturbed dominion. Their learn¬ 
ing and their arts they liberally com- 
lunnicated to all who desired such par¬ 
ticipation, and the Christian youth stu¬ 
died freely and honourably at the t’cei, 
of Jewish pjs^tians and iVlahomme- 
dan philosojbers. Conunuiiiou of stu¬ 
dies and acquirements coiitiimed 
through such a space of years could not 
have fiiiled to break down, on both 
sides, many of 1^0 barriers of religious 
prqudict, and to nourish a spirit of 
V kindliness and charity among the more 
cultivated portions of either pco)>le. 


The intellect of the (diristian Spa¬ 
niards could not be ungrateful for tlie 
rich gifts it was every day receiving 
from their misbelieving masters; while 
the benevolence with which instruc-^ 
tors ever regard willing disciples must 
have tempered in the minds of tlm 
Afabs the sentiments of haughty su¬ 
periority natural to the breasts of con¬ 
querors. By degrees, however, the 
scattered remnants of unsubdued Visi¬ 
goths, who had sought and found re¬ 
fuge'among the mountains of Astu¬ 
rias and Gallicia, began to gather the 
strength of numbers und of combina¬ 
tion, and the Mussuhnen saw diife- 
rent portions of their empire succes¬ 
sively wrested from their liainls by 
loaders whose descendants assumed 
the titles of kings in Oviedo and Na¬ 
varre—and counts in Castillc—Soprar- 
hia—Arragon—and Barcclloiia. From 
the time when these governments were 
established, till all their strength was 
united in the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a perpetual war may be said, 
to have subsisted between tlie profes¬ 
sors of the two religions—and the na¬ 
tural jealousy of Moorish governoTS 
must have gradaully, but effectually 
diminished the comfort of the Christians 
who yet lived under their authority. 
Were we to seek our ideas of the pe¬ 
riod only from tlie svanU recorded in its 
chronicles, we should be kcl to believe 
that nothing could Ikj more deep and 
fervid than the spirit of mutual hos- 
■tility which prevailed among all the 
adherents of the opposite faiths: but 
external events are sometimes not the 
'surest guides to the spirit either of 
peoples or of ages—and the #ucicnt 
popular poetry of Spain may be re¬ 
ferred to for proofs, which cannot b(^ 
considered as either of dubious or of 
trivial value, that tlie rage of hostility 
had not sunk quite so far as might 
have been imagined into the minds and 
hearts of those engaged in the conflict. 

There is, indeed, nothing more na¬ 
tural, at first sight, than to reason in 
some measure from a nation as it is in 
our own day, back to what it was a 
few centuries ago; but \vc believe 
nothing could tend to the production 
of greater mistake s than such a mode 
of judging applied to the case of Spain. 
In the erect and higli-spirited pea- 
santjy of that coiintiy we still see the 
genuiiu; and uncorrupted descendants 
of their manly fov< fathers—but in 
every other part of the jiopulation, the 
progi'ess of corruption appears to havtf 
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been no less powerful than i-apid^ and 
the higher we ascend in the scale of 
society, the more distinct and morti¬ 
fying is the speclncle of moral not 
less than of phydeul deterioration. 
This unusual falling off of men may 
be traced very easily to an universal 
falling ofl‘—an universal deirf;ruc- 
tion of principle—fin regard to every 
point of faith and feeling most es¬ 
sential to the formation and preserva¬ 
tion of a national .character. We seej 
tlie modern Sjjaniards the most bi- 
gotted and enslaved and ignorant of 
Kiifopeaus ; but we must not forget 
that tile Spaniards of three centuries 
back were, in all respects, a very dif¬ 
ferent set of b('iTigs. S[)ain, in tlic 
first regulation of her constitution, was 
as free as any nalion needs to be for all 
the purpo.,ts of social security and 
individual happiness. Her kings were 
her captains and her judges—the diiefs 
and the models of a gallant nobility, 
and the protectors of a manly and in¬ 
dependent peasantry : But the autho¬ 
rity with which they were invested 
was guarded by tho-niost accurate limi¬ 
tations—nay, in.case they sliould exceed 
the boundary of their legal power— 
the statute-book of the realm contain¬ 
ed exact rules for the conduct of a 
constitutional insurrection to rccai 
them to tlicir duty, or to punish them 
for its desertion. Every order of so¬ 
ciety had its representatives in the 
national council, and every Spaniard, 
of wliatevcr degree, was penetrated 
with a sense of his own dignity 
as a freeman—his own nobility as a 
descendant of the Visigoths. And it 
is well remarked by the elegant 
Italian historian of our own day,^ 
that, even to this liour, the influence - 
of this happy order of things still 
continues to be felt in Spain—where 
manners and language and litera¬ 
ture have all received indelibly a 
stamp of courts, and aristocracy, and 
proud feeling—which affords a strik¬ 
ing contrast to what may be observed 
in modem Italy, where the only free¬ 
dom that ever existed had its origin 
and residence among citizens and 
merchants. 

The civil liberty of the old Span¬ 
iards could scarcely have existed, so 
long as it did, in the presence of any 
feeling so black and noisome as the 
bigotry of modern J§paiu; but this 


was never tried, for (h)wn to the time 
of Charles V, no num has any right to 
say that the Spaniards a bigotted 
people. One of the woi‘^a features of 
their modern bigotry—their extreme 
and scrA'ilc sul.jj-ction to the aiitljority 
of the Pope, was entirely awanting in 
% 1 G picture of their ancient spirit.— 
In the 12th century, the kings of Ar- 
ragon were the protectors of the Albi- 
gen^scs; and Pedro II, himself dic'd in 
fightipg bravely against the red 
cross, for the cause Of tolerauec. In 
1268, two brotliers of the king of Cas¬ 
tillo left the banners of the Inddcls, 
beneath which they were serving at 
Tunis, with HOO Castilliau gentlemen, 
for the purpose of Coming to Italy and 
assisting the Neapolitans in their re¬ 
sistance to the tyranny of the l’o|>e 
and Charles of Anjou. In the 
great schism of the west, as it is ■ 
called (1378,) Pedro TV- cmbraceil 
the party which the Catholic churcli 
regards as schismatic. That feud was 
not allayed for more than a Inindred 
years, and Alphonso V. was well paid 
for consenting to lay it aside; while 
down to tho time of Charles V., the 
whole of the Neapolitan princes of 
the house of Arragon may be said to 
have lived in a state of open enmity a- 
gainst the papal see—sometimes excom- 
mnnicated for generations together— 
seldom apparently—never cordially re¬ 
conciled. When Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, finally, wished to introduce the 
Infliiisition into his kingdom, the whole 
nation^^took up arms to resist him.— 
Tl^e (rrahd Intpiisitor w'as killed, and 
every one .of his creatures was compel¬ 
led fo leave^the yet free soil of Arragon. 

But the truest and best proof of the 
liberality of the old Spaniards is, as 
we have already said, to be found in 
their beautiful ballads. Throughout 
the far greater part of these composi¬ 
tions, many of which must be, at lea.st, 
as old as the lOtb century, there 
breathes a clianning sentiment of cha¬ 
rity and humanity towards those 
Moorish enemies wuth whom the com¬ 
bats of the national heroes arc repre¬ 
sented. The Spaniards and the Moors 
lived together in their villages beneath 
the calmest of ski^s, and surrounded 
with the most lovely of landscapes. In 
spite of their adverse faiths—in spite 
of tlicir adverse interests—they had 
luudi in common—loves, and sports, 
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and recreations*nay, somedmes their ses were repeated by liberal cnoomi- 
haiightiest recollections were in com- ums on Moorish valour and generosity 
mon, and even their heroes were the in Castillian and Arragonese Itedon- 
same. Bernard de Carpio^ Alphonse dilkras. Even in the ballads most 
VI., the Cid himself—every one of exclusively devoted to the celebration 
the favourite heroes of the Spanish of some feat of Spanish heroism, it is 
nation had, at some period or othar ^ quite common to find some redeeming ' 
his life, fbug^t beneath the standam oomplimeiit to the Moors mixed with 
of the crescent, and the minstrels die strain of exultation. Take, for ex- 
of either nation might, tlierefore, ample, the famous ballad on'Don Ray- 
in regard to some instances at inon of Butrago—translated in the 
least, have equal pride in the celebra«|^ Edinburgh Annual Register for 1810, 
don ef their prowess. The praises just published. Ilie version, it will 
which the Arab poets granted to them be seen, is by the same hand as those 
in their Monwachckahi or girdle ver» which foHow. ' 

Your horse is faint, my king, my lord, your gallant horse is sick. 

His limbs are torn, his breast is gored, on his eye the film is thick; 

Mount, mount on mine, oh mount apace, I pray thee mount and fly. 

Or in my anns I'll lift your grace—their trampling hoofs are nigh. 

My king, my king, you're wounded sore, the blood runs from your feet. 

But only lay your hand before, and I'll lift ye to your seat; 

Mount, Juan, mount—the Moors are near, I hear them Arab cry. 

Oh mount and fly for jeopardy. I'll save ye though 1 die. 

Stand noble steed this hour of need, be gentle as a lamb. 

I'll kiss the foam from off diy mouth, thy master dear I am; 

— Mount, Juan, ride, whate'er betide, away the bridle fling. 

And plunge the rowels in his side—Bavieca save my king. 

King Juan's horse fell lifeless—Don Raymon's horse stood by. 

Nor king nor lord would mount him, they both wepare to die; 

'Gainst the same tree their backs they placed—tney hacked the kin^ in twain, 
Don Raymon's arms the corpse embraced, and so they both were smn.— 

Bui when the Moor Almazor beheld vdiai had been d/me. 

He oped Lord But/mqns visor, while down Fiis tears did run / 

He oped his visor, stooping then he kissed the forehead cold, 

God grant may ne'er to Christian men iku Moorish shame be told* 

Even in the more remote and ideal to inspire both nations with sentiments 
chivalries • celebrated in the Castillian of kindness and mutual esteem. Ber- 
ballads, the parts of glory and great- nard de Carpio, above aU the rest, 
ness were just as frequently attributed was the common property and pride 
to Moors ak to ChristiansCalaynos of both peoples. Of his all roman- 
was a name as familiar as Guyferos. tic life, the most romantic inci- 
At somewhat a later period, when the dents belonged equsdly to both. It 
conquest of Grenada had mingled the was wi^ Moors that he allied 
Spaniards still more eflt^tually with himself when he rose up to demand 
the persons and manners of the Moors, vengeance from king Alpnonso for the 
we find the Spanish poets still fonder murder of his father. It was with 
of celebrating the heroic achievements Moorish brethren in arms that he 
of Moors ; and, without doubt, this inarched to fight against Charlemagne 
their liberality towards the Knights for the independence of the Spanish 
of Grenada, Gentlemen, albeit Moors," soil. It was in front of a Moori^ host 
CabaUeros Grenodinos that Bernard couched his lance, vic- 

Aunque Moros hijos d’algo, torious alike over valour and magic, 

must have been vary gratifying to the “ When Roland biave and Oliver, 
former subjects of king Chico. It And many a Paladin and Peer ' 
must have* counteracted the bigotry of At Roncesvalles fell— ” 

Confessors and Mollalis, and tended All the picturesque details, in fine, of 
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that splendid, and not unfrequently, 
perhaps, fabulous career, were sun_ 
with equal transport to the shepherd’s 
lute on the hills of Leon, and the 
courtly guitars of the Algeneraliffe, 
or the Alhamra. Surely these beau* 
tiful verses were written byany one 
rather than a bigot—they breathe all 
the meek and noble gallantry of 
knighthood. 

Bemaido qui vio del Moro 
Aquel pechotan gallardo 
Le dixo: Bernardo soy 

Y el que nunca ha recusado 
Batallo con ningun hombre 
Que occasion me huviesse dado. 

Mufja le abr^, y le diza 
Casi de plazer Uoiando: 

Has de saber que yo soy 
£1 que mas ha procuxado 
De tenerte por amigo 
Aunque en las leyes contrarios ! 

Y pues el delo lo quiere, 

Abra^ame, amigo caro, 

Y de mi quiero te sirvas 
Como dd menor criado 

Y si desto exi algun tempo 
Me hallares en algun Mto 
Quiero que el dele me &Ud 

Y quanto Dios ha criado. 

But os the fine series of balhvds in 
which the history of Bernardo is told, 
may probably ihraish us with the sub- 
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ject of a separate arUclcy we shall not 
at present enter deeper into any of 
their beauties. They form probably 
the oldest series extant in the lan¬ 
guage, and next to those of the Cid, 
the most extensive as well as the most 
beautiful. *■ 

‘ The history of the children of Lara 
ia another series from which many 
rich iUustratioDs of our proposition 
might be borrowed, hut we decline 
entmng upon it at present for similar 
reasons—and as to the ballads of the 
Campeador himself, our readers may 
reibr to the best of them translated, os 
never ballads nor any other composi¬ 
tions that we are acquainted with 
were translated, by Mr Frere.* The 
• dark and bloody annals of Pedro the 
cruel, are narrated in another long 
and exquisite series—and in these too 
we might find much to our purpt^. 
As a specimai of the style in which 
they are written, will our readers ac¬ 
cept, by the way, the following speci¬ 
men? It contains the narrative of 
the tyrant’s murder of Blanche of 
Bourbon, his young and innocent 
queen, whom he* sacrificed very short¬ 
ly after his marriage to the jealous 
hatred of his Jewim mistress, Maria 
de Pedilla. The version is quite lite¬ 
ral. 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN BLANCHE. 

r 

Maria de Pedilla be not thus of dismal mood, , 

For if 1 twice have wedded me it all was fo^ jthy good> 

But if upon Queen Blanche ye will that I ^Kn^e scorn should show. 
For a banner to Medina my messenger shall go. 

The work shall be of Bknehe’s tears, of-]^nche's Uood the ground; 
Such pennon diall they weave for thee, such sacrifice be foutd. 

Then to the Lord of Ortis, that excellent baron. 

He said, now hear me, Ynigo, fi>rthwith for this begone. 

Then answer made Don Ynigo, such gift I ne'er wiU bring. 

For he that harmeth Lady Blanche doth harm my lord the king. 
Then Pedro to his chamber went, his cheek was burning red. 

And to a bowman of his guard the dark command he said. 

The bowman to Medina passed, when the queen beheld him near, 
Alas! she said, my maidens, he brings my death 1 fear* 

Then said the archer, bending low, the king’s commandment take. 
And see thy soul be ordered well with God that did it make, 

For lo! thme hour b come, therefixtm no refuge may there be— 
Then gently spoke the Lrady Blanche, my friend I pardon thee ; 

Do what thou wilt, so be the king hath his commandment given. 
Deny me not confession—if so, foxgive ye heaven. 

Much griOed the bowman fiir her tears' and for her beauty's sake, 
AVhile t|)!us Queen Blanche of Bourbon her last complaint did make 
Oh France! my noble country—oh blood of high Bourhpn, 

Not e^teen years have 1 seen out before my life is gone. 


At the end of Mr Southey's History of ihc Cid. 
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The king hath never known rae. A virgin true I (lit\ 

Whate'er Tve done, to proud Castillo no treason e'er did L 
The crown they put upon my head was a crown .of blood and sighs, 

God grant me soon another crown more precious in the skies. 

These words she spake, then down she knelt, and took the bowman s blow— 
Her tender neck was cut in twain, and out her blood did flow. 


After this series, in all the collec¬ 
tions we have seen, the greater part 
the ballads are altc^ether Moorish 
in their subjects, and of these we 
dkaH now proceed to give a few speci¬ 
mens. They are every way intoesting 
—but, above all, as monuments, for. 
such we unquestionably consiiler them 
to be, of the manners and customs of 
a noble nation, of whose race no re¬ 
lics now remain on the soil they so 
tong ennobled. ' Composed originally 
by a Moor or a Spaniard, (it is often 
very diflicult to determine by which 
of the two), they were sung in the 
village greens of Andalusia in either 
language, but to the same tunes, and 
listened to with equal pleasure by man, 
woman, and child—mussulraan and 
Christian. In these strains, whatever 
other merits or deirferits they may 
possess, we arc, at least, presented 
with a lively picture of the life of the 
Arabian Spaniard. We see bim as he 
was in reality, like steel among 
weapons, like wax.among women.*’ 

Fue^ qiial azeto entre armas, 

Y quol cera entre las damas. 

There came, indeed, a time when 
the fondness of the Spaniards for dieir 
Moorish ballads was made matter of 
reproach—^but this was not .till long 
after the period when Spanish bravery 
liad won back the last fragments of 
tbc peninsula from Moorish hands.— 
It was thus that a Spanish poet of the 
after day expressed himself. 

Vayase con Dios Ganzul! 

Lleve el diable k Celinduxa 1 

Y buelvan estas marlotas 

A quien se las di5 prestadas. 

Qiie quicrc Dona Maria 
Ver baylar a Don'a Juam, 

Una gallarda espanola, 

Que no ay dan^a mas gallardu: 

Y*Don Pedro y Don Rodrigo 
Vestir otras mas galanas 
Ver qmen son estos danzantes 

Y ixmoccr estas damas. 

Y d senor Alcayde quicre 
Saber Y|[uien es Abenamar. 

Kstns Zegris y Aliatarcs 
Adulccs, Zaydes, y Andullas* 


Y dc que repartimoento' 

Son Celinda y Guadalara, 

Estos Moras y Kstas Moras* 

Que en todas las bodas danzan. 

Y por hablarlolraas darrf 
Assi tci^uan buena pascua, 

Ha venido a su noticia 
Que ay Christianos cn Kspana. 

But these complaints were not with¬ 
out their answer; for says another 
poem in the Jlojnwicero general — 

- Si cs espanol Don Rodrigo 
Eepanol fuq el fuerte Andulia 

Y §epa d senor Alcaydc 
Que tambien lo es Ciuadalara. 

But the best argument fbllows- 

No es culpa si de los Moros 
Les valicntes hechos cantan, 

Pues tanto mas respicndecen 
' Nuestras edebras hazonas. 

The greater part of these ballads 
refer to the period immediately prece- 
dingfthe downfall of the throne of' 
Granada—the amours of that splendid 
court—the bull-feasts and other spec¬ 
tacles ill wliich its lords and ladies de¬ 
lighted no less than those of the Chris¬ 
tian courts of Spain—the bloody feuds 
of the great Moorish families ol’ 
the Zegris and the Abencerr^es which 
contributed so largety to the ruin of 
the Moorish cause—and the incidents 
of that last war itself, in which tlie 
power of the inussulman was entirely 
overthrown by the arms of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But the specimens we 
give will speak for themselves. To 
some of our readers it may, perhaps, 
occur that the part ascrib^ ta Moor¬ 
ish females in tncsc*balh^ is not al¬ 
ways exactly in the oriental taste; 
but the pictures still extant on the 
walls of the Alhamra contain abun¬ 
dant proofs how unfair it would bo to 
judgefeom the nfianBers of any mus- 
sulmun nation of our day, to those of 
tlic refined ainj elegant Spanish Moors. 
As a single example of wh^wc mean, 
in one <S‘ those pictures, Ingraved in 
the sjdendid wA of Mr Hlarphy, a 
Moorish lady is represented, unveiled, 
bestowing the prisse, after a tourney. 
Oil a kneeling Moorish kuiglu. 
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AndaikCs BridaL 


andalla's bhibal. 

1 . 

Rise up—rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down. 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the Ibwn, 

From gay guitar and violin the silver notes are flowing, 

And the lovely lute doth speak between the'trumpct’s lordly blowing. 

And banners bright from lattice light arc waving everywhere. 

And the tall tall plume of our cousin’s bridegroom Hoats proudly in.the air 
Rise up, rise up, Xarita, lay tlie golden cushion down ; 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the Town. 

11 . 

Arise, arise, Xarifa, I see Andalla's face. 

He bends him to the people with a calm and princely ^ace, 

’Jlirough all the land of Xeres and banks of (jUadalquivcr 
Rode forth Bridegroom so brave as Itje, so brave and lovdy never. 

Yon tall plume waving o’er his brow of aaUre mixed with white, 

T guess 'twas wreathed by Zara, whom be will wed to-night; 

Rise up, rise up, Xaritl^ lay the golden cushion down,-T- 
Ri:.e up, come to the window, and gaze with all the Town. 

III. 

What ailetli thee, Xarifa, what makes thine eyes look down ? 

Why stay ye from the window iar^ nor gaze with all the Town ? 

I’ve heard you say ou many a day, and sure you said the trudi, 

Audall^ rides without a Peer, ammig all Granada’s youth. . 

Without a Peer he rideth, and yoh milk-white horse doth go 
Beneadi his stately master, with a stately step and slow; 

Then rise, oh rise, Xarifa—lay xhe golden cusliion down. 

Unseen here through the lattice, you may gaze with all the Town.” 


IV. . 

The Zegri Lady rose not, nor laid har cushion down, 

Nor came she to .the window to gaze with all the Town ;— 

But tho’.licr eyes dAvelt on her knee, in vain her fingers strove. 

And tho’ her needle pressed the silk, no jSower Xarifli wove; 

One bonny rose-bud sftc had traced, before the noise drew nigh — 

Tliat bonny bud a tear effaced slow dropping from her .eye. 

No—she sighs—“ bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down. 

To gaze upon Andalla with ail the gazing Town.’’ 

• * 

V. 

WJjif rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 

Wliy^ze yc riot, Xarifa, with all me gazing Town ? 

Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells, and how the people cry,— 
lie stops at Zaras palace-gate—why sit ye still—oh why?” 

-^“ At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate; in liim shall I discover 

The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my lover? 
I will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down. 

To gaze ou false Andalla with all the gazing Town.’’ 

ZARA*S EAll-lriN^CS. 


I. 

My car-rings! my ear-rings ! they’ve dropt into the well. 

And what t#say to Muya, I canimt, cannot, tell— 

'Tw^as thus Granada’s fountain by, spoke Alhuhare// dauglifer. 

The well is deep, far down they lie, beneatii tlie cold blue water— 
To me did Muya give them, A\hcu he sjiake his sad tarewellj 
And what to say when he coiiiis l>ackj aLs ! 1 cannot tell. 
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II. 

My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they were pearls in silver set, 

That when my Moor was tar away, I ne'er should him forget. 

That I ne'er to other tongue should list, nor smile on other s talc. 

But remember he ray lips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings pale— 

When he comes back and hears that I have dropped them in the well. 

Oh what will Mu 9 a think of me, 1 cannot, cannot, tell. 

IIL 

My ear-rings! my ear-rings J he'll say they should have been. 

Not of pearl and of sOver, but of gold and glittering sheen. 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear. 

Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere^ 

That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 

Thus will he think—and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell. 


IV. 

lie'll think when I to market went, I loitered by the way— 

He'll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say— 

He'll think some other lovers hand, among my tresses noosed. 

From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl unloo.sed— 
He'll think when 1 was sporting so beside this marble well 
My pearls fell in,—-and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 


V. 

He’ll say I am a woman, and we are all the same— 

He'll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his flame—• 

But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken. 

And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his token. 

My ear-rings! my ear-rings I oh ! luckless, luckless well. 

For what to say to Mu^a, alas ! 1 cannot tell. 

VI. 

I'U tell the truth to Mu^a, and I hope he will believe— 

That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at eve— 
That musing on my lover, when down the sun was pne. 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone. 

And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they fell. 
And that deep his love lies in ray heart, as they lie in the Well. 

THE BULLFIGHT OP GAKZUL. 


* • ■ 

King Almanzor of Granada, he hath bid the trumpet sound. 

He hath summoned all the Moorish Lords, fh>m the hills and plains aroip^; 
From Vega and Sierra, from Betis and Xenil, 

They have come with helm and cuirass of gold and twisted steel. 

II. 

'Tis the holy Baptist's feast they hold in royalty and state, 

And they have closed, the spacious lists, beside the Albarara's gate ; 

In gowns of black with silver laced within the tented ring, 

Eight Moors to fight the bull are placed in presence of the king- 

IIL 

Eight Moorish Lords of valour tried, with stalwart arm and true. 

The onset of the beasts abide come trooping furious through; 

The deeds they've done, the spoils they ve won, fill all with hope rffid trust, 

Y et ere high in heaven appears the Sun, they all have bit the dust. 

* The day of the Baptist is a festival among the Mussulmans as well as among 
Christians. 
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IV, 

Tlien sounds the trumpet dearfy, then clangs the loud famhonr, 

Make room, make room for Ganzul—throw wide, throw wide tlie door;— 
Blow, blow the trumpet clearer still, more loudly strike the drum. 

The Alcayde of Agalva to fight the bull doth conic. 

And first before the king he passed, with reverence stooping low, 

And next he bowed him to the queen, and the Infantas all a-rowe; 

Then to his lady's grace he turned, and she to liiin did throw 
A scarf from out her balcony was whiter than the snow. 

VI. 

M'ilh the life-blood of the slaughtered lords all slippery is the sand, 

'/i t proudly in the centre hath Ganzul ta’en bis stand; 

And ladies look mth heaving breast, and lords with anxious eye, 
itui the lance is iirmJy in its rest, and his look is culm and liign. 

VIL 

'I’hrcc bulls against the knight are loosed, and two come roaring on. 

Me rises high in stirrup, forth stretching his rejou ; 

i'/icli furious beast upon the breast he deals him such a blow, 

? le blindly totters and gives back across the sand to go. 

vnr. 

‘ Turn, Ganzul, turn/’ the people cry—the third comes uj) behind, 

Low to the sand his head holds he, his nostrils snuff the wind;— 

The mountaineers tlr.i lead the steers, without stand whispering low, 

Now thinks tliis proud Alcayde to stun Harpado so ?” 

IX. 

From Guadiana comes he not, he comes not from Xenil, 

I 'rom (I’nadalarif of the plain, or llarves of the hill; 

Hut when' fron* out the forest burst Xarama's waters clear, 

Hciieath the oak trees was he nursed, this proud and stately stccr- 


X. 

Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil. 
And the dun hide glows, as if on fire, .as he paws to the tunnoil. 
His eyes arc jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow; 

Ilut now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 


XI. 

Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and near, 

From out the broad and wrinkled skull, like daggers they appear; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree. 
Whereon the monster's shagged mane, like billows curled, ye see. 

XII. 

His leg’s are short, his hams are thick, his hoofk arc black as night, 
Idke a strong flail be holds his tail in fierceness of his might; 

Like snUiothing molten out of iron, or hewn fVom ibrth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayde's shock. 


XIII, 

Now stops die drum—close, close they come—thrice meet, and thrice give 1 
The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger's breast of black— 

Tlie white foam of the ch:u*ger on Harpado’s front of dun— 

Once more advance upon his lance—once more, thou leailess one! 

Vou VI. '1 Q 
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The Lamentation for Celin* 

XIV- 

Oncc moro, once more ;~in dust and gore to ruin must thou reel— 

In vain, in vain thou tearest the sand with furious heel— 

In vain, in vain, thou noble beast, I see, I see thee stagger. 

Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern Alcayde's dagger! 

XV. 

They Iiaveslipped a noose around his feet, six horses are brought in, 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyful din. 

Now stoop thee lady from thy stand, and the ring of price bestow 
Upon Ganzul of Agdiva, that liath laid Harpado low. 

THE LAMENTATIOK OF GRANADA FOR THE DEATH OF CKLIN. 


I. 

At the gate of old Granada, when all its holts are barred. 

At twilight at the Vega gate there is a trampling heard; 

There is a trampling heard, as of horses treading alow. 

And a weeping voice of women, and a heavy sound of wo. 

What tower is fallen, what star is set, what chief come these bewailing ? 
A tower is fallen, a star is set. Alas! alas for Celin. 


ir. 

Three times they knock, three times they cry, and wide the doors they throw . 
Dejectedly they enter, and mournfully they go; 

.In gloomy lines they mustering stand beneath, the hollow porch. 

Each horseman grasping in his hand a block and flaming torch ; 

Wet is each eye as they go by, and all around is wailing. 

For all have heard the misery. Alas I alas for Celin. 

HI. 

Him yesterday a Moor did slay of Bencerraje’s blood, 

’Twas at the^solemn jousting, around the nobles stood; 

The nobles of the land were there, and the ladies bright and fair 
Looked from their latticed windows, the haughty sight to share; 

But now the nobles all lament, the ladies are bewailing, . 

For he was Granada's darling knight. Alas! alas for Celin- 

IV. 

Before him ride his vassals, in order two by two. 

With ashes on their turbans spread motit pitiful to view; 

Behind him his four sisters, each wrapped in sable veil. 

Between the tambours dismal strokes take up their doleful talc; 

When stops the rnulHed drum, ye hear their bfothcrless bewailing. 

And all the people, far and near, cry—alas ! alas for Celin. 

V. 

Oh lovely lies he on the bier above the purple pall, 

The flower of all Granada’s youth, the loveliest of them all; 

His dark dork eyes are closed, his rosy lip is pale. 

The crust of blood lies black and dim upon his burnished mail. 

And evermore the hoarse tambour breaks in upon their wailing. 

Its sound is like no earthly sound—^alas! alas for Celin* 

VI. 

The Moorish maid at the lattice stands, the Moor stands at his door. 

One maid is wringing of her hands, and one is weeping sor^— 

Down to the dust men bow their heads and ashes black they strew. 

Upon their broidered garments of crimson, green, and blue— 

^Before each gate the bier stands still, then bursts the loud bewailing 
F^tu door and lattice, high and low^alas! alas for Celin. 
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The Might from Granada, 

VII. 

An old old woman coineth forth, when she hears the people cry ; 

Her hair is white as silver, like horn her glazed eye. 

’ Twas she that nursed him at her breast, that nursed him long ago; 

She knows not whom they all lament, but ‘soon she well sliall know. 

—With one deep shriek she through doth break, when her ears receive their 
wailing, 

“ Let me kiss my Celin ere I die—alas! alas for Celin." 

The last specimen we shall give for the present is one of the many ballads 
on the subject of the capture of Granada. It is, perhaps, the most striking of 
the whole of those composed in celebration of that signal catastrophe. 

THB flight FBOM GEANADA. 

There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down. 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun; 

Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne. 

And here was heard the Christidan bell, and tlicre the Moorish horn ; 

Te Dcum Laudamus was up the Alcala sung; 

Down from th' Alhamra's minarets were all the crescents flung; 

The arms thereon of Arragon Castille they display ; 

One king comes in in triumph, oAe weeping goes away. 

Thus cried tjie weeper while his hands his old white beard did tear. 

Farewell, farewell, Granada, thou city without peer; 

Wo, wo, thou pride of Heathendom^ seven hundred years and more 
Have gone since flrst the faithflil tliv royal sceptre bore. 

Thou wert the happy mother of an high renowned race; 

Within thee dwelt a noble line that now go from tlieir place ; 

Within thee fearless knights did dwell who fought witl^nieikle glee 
The enemies of proud Castilla, the bane of Christientoe. 

The mother of fair dames wert thou of truth and beauty rare, 

Into whose arms did noble knights foiEolace sweet repair—* 

For whose dear sakes the gallants of !wic made display 
Of might in joust and battle on many a bloody day t 
Here gallants held it little thing for ladies* soke to die. 

Or for the Prophet's honour—aiid pride of Soldanry. 

In thee did valour flourish, and deeds of warlike might 
Ennobled lordly palaces, in which we had delight. 

The gardens of thy Vega, its fields and blooming bowers— 

Wo, wo, I see their beauty gone, and scattered all their flowers.— 

No reverence can he claim the king that such a land hath lost. 

On charger never can he ride, nor be heard among the host— 

])ut in some dark and dismal place where none his face may sec. 

There, weeping and lamenting, alone tliat kuig should he.— 

Thus spake Granada's king as he was riding to the sea. 

About to cross Gibraltar's strait away to Barbary— 

Thus he in heaviness of soul unto his queen did cry— 

(He had stopped and ta’en her in his arms, for together did thby fly. 

Filling with groans and piercing shrieks the black and trembling sky)— 
Unhappy king! whose craven soul can brook (did she reply), 

To leave behind Granada, and hast not heart to die, 

Now for the love I bore thy youth thee gladly could I slay. 

For what is life to leave when such a crown is cast away! 

We cannot conclude this brief sketch vidthout direiSiing more particularly the 
attention of our readers to Mu rphy’s ma^ificent Enpavings * of the remains of 
Moorish taste and magnificence in Spain. After looking over those superb 
pages, every one will feel and understand more concerning this most interesting 
people, than we have at present either the power or the leisure to convey to 
them. 


** The Arabian Antiquides of Spain; by J. C. Murphy, ArcliitecU One hundred 
Engravings, with descriptions. Large folio. T, CadcU and W* Davies, London, 1S10\ 
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Second Letter from a LihcTal Whig, 


CFeb. 


SECOKD LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WUIO. 

Lmcolna January, 95M. 


MR NORTH, 

Encouraged by the flattering recep¬ 
tion you have given to my late ram¬ 
bling comments upon the fashionable 
vice of exaggeration, I shall venture to 
throw together the substance of some 
further reflections in the same strain, 
without more of method or connection 
than they may assume, in passing 
through my mind as I utter them; 
premising, however, that though you 
appear to distrust my pretensions to 
the character of a whig in politics, I 
do not the less maintain my right to 
the Iionours of that illustrious, though 
often abused, and now generally stig¬ 
matized, appellation. What is it, in¬ 
deed, but the prevalence of that very 
vice, against which these strictures are 
directed, that has unhappily fixed ujpon 
a name, associated by our ancestors 
with every thing sacred and venerable 
in our free constitution, the mark of 
opprobrium by which those in all other 
respects of the most <^posite and ad¬ 
verse principles alone agree in distin¬ 
guishing it? Do not suppose, that, 
forgetting already the duties of the 
censorial character which J have thus 
boldly assumed, I am now'tliinking to 
screen my friends from the share pf 
blame which belongs to them. My 
Thesis is the vice of exoneration; 
and my belief is, that all classes and 
all descriptions of men are alike, and 
almost in the same degree, infected by 
it. It is by exoneration, that the 
whigs tl^emselves have lost, (and have 
almost deserved to lose) the confidence 
of the nation—but it is by a yet gross¬ 
er exaggeration that they are represent¬ 
ed on one side, as more dangerous to 
order and good government, than the 
most factious Democrats; and on the 
other, as more hostile to liberty than 
the most sordid of the whole train of 
placemen and pensioners. Yet, in one 
or other of mese absurd strains of 
language must every man speak, 
who designs to find ^vour with 
the great majority of his audience, 
howsoever composed; while he who 
merely the eccentricities and 

of those, whom, with all 
their ffihlts, he cannot but still consi¬ 
der as having, amidst the confiict of 
Mn'ticB, kept nearest to the standard 
[ which he venerates, and who therefore 


cannot consent to abandon them, even 
at the moment when he least approves 
their conduct^ must make up his mind 
contentedly to bear the reproach of 
neutrality. I well know, Mr North, 
how terrible is the reproach affixed in 
all times of public violence and con¬ 
vulsion, to this unoflending, yet uni¬ 
versally obnoxious condition of neutral. 

I have even read, with enthusiasm, 
the prince of party-poets, and have 
trembled at his sublime denunciation 
against 

———Quel cattivo choro 

Degli Angeli, che non furon ribclli, 

Ne fur a Dio; ma per se foro: 

NorjlB my assumed moderation of 
thatnmidor afiected character, such as 
not to permit acknowledging that there 
may be a crisis of public affairs at 
which no honest citizen can persist in 
neutrality, but the Falkland and the 
Hampden of the day must alike draw 
the unwilling sword of tardy defiance— 
not theless resolutely for having so long 
delayed making the final appeal. That 
day is not yet arrived among us—and 
Jong may it he before our eyes are 
doomed to witness its terrible dawn¬ 
ing ! But it is only by the moderation 
and forbearance of the few who yet 
retain the power of exercising these 
cheap and ill-esteemed virtues, that 
wc may yet hope to retard its appear¬ 
ance; and to those few, I ad<lrcss 
myself in the character which you have 
been pleased to assign to me, (and of 
which I should be proud to think 
myself deserving) of a liberal whig— 
of one who views with an habitually 
watchful and jealous eye, every pro- 
ceding of men in power—not because 
he hates or distrusts them individually, 
or is unable to discern in them good 
motives and intentions, or refuses them 
the homage of respect which is due to 
their virtues or their talents, or wishes 
to impede the regular and constitution¬ 
al course of government, or to magni¬ 
fy every misfortune and every fault, 
for the purpose of deriving from it 
some undue advantage, or enjoying 
in consequence of it some ungenerous 
triumph—but because he is impressed 
with the conviction, founded on his 
knowledge of liuman nature, that 
the possession of power is accompa¬ 
nied by an invariable and almost ir- 
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resist^ple tendency to the abuse of it; 
because he judges, from the examples 
of history, that no advance is ever made 
in a free state towards despotism, and 
afterwards retracted; because he feelj 
how great is the temptation to apply 
to a pressing evil, even though it be 
merely temporary, the easiest and most 
obvious remedy, at the expense of fu¬ 
ture and permanent strength and secu¬ 
rity ; and because he understands the 
vital principle of liberty to reside in 
tlie well-poised balance of the consti¬ 
tution, himself being a component 
l)art of the weight by which it is ad- 
justecL lie is averse from war, not 
merely because it is in itself an evil, 
but because the increase of patronage 
and influence which attends it weighs 
down the scale of government, and fa¬ 
cilitates the encroachments of ai^itrary 
power ; but, when war is urifvonlable, 
he not the less zealously bends his 
thoughts and wishes towards the at¬ 
tainment of a favourable issue. He 
deprecates interference with the do¬ 
mestic concerns of foreign states as 
sincerely as he would vigorously re¬ 
sist the interference of foreign states 
with our own; yet ia neither a wor¬ 
shipper of Napoleon, nor a traducer of 
tile IJritons who bled for their coun¬ 
try at Waterloo. He is fearful of mo¬ 
narchical Innovations, and feels some 
jealous doubts as to the design and 
tendency of Christian leagues and Ho¬ 
ly Alliances; but this without being 
actuated by a superstitious dread, or 
affected abhorrence, of legitimacy, 
which he reverences as a constitutional 
principle, while he reprobates the use 
of it on either side as a watch-word of 
party. He clings with the most de¬ 
voted attachment to the rights of the 
people; never forgetting, however, 
that their preservation is Aill as mucli 
endangered by popular excess, as by 
court intrigue or aristocratic ambition ; 
that tlie enjoyment is not only dis¬ 
tinct from, but absolutely incompati¬ 
ble with the abuse of them ; that (for 
instance) that sacred privilege, (of 
which we have lately heard a great 
deal more than is good)—the right of 
petitioning;—is of absolute necessity, 
restricted within certain bounds, which 
ai'e prescribed, in every case, and un¬ 
der every possible variety of circum¬ 
stances, by the paramount right of 
public security—a principle which, if 
admitted, and pursued to its just con¬ 
sequences, would not only render un- 
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necessary, but be found utterly to pro¬ 
hibit any legislative interference with 
that which is already subject to the 
control of the executive power; since 
the same mode of exercising the right 
in question which would at one time 
be attended with the most imminent 
danger to the public peace, might, at 
another, be beneficially adopted and 
safely permitted; and every restraint 
upon it is unconstitutional, which is 
not demanded by the exigency of tlie 
occasion. At least, Mr North, this is 
the view which I have myself taken of 
the most interesting and important of 
the various subjects ‘Of late political 
discussion ; and under that view alone, 
it seems to me that the principle of 
the measures proposed by Govern¬ 
ment, and now passed into a law, 
could in any shape be resisted. My 
friends, (the Whigs) thought other¬ 
wise ; and, by pursuing the contrary 
course of argument, have opened the 
flood gates to an irresistible and over¬ 
whelming torrent of legislation, which 
threatens to sweep away all our re¬ 
maining liberties. For - it will very 
soon be discovered -that these new 
enactments are inadequate to the pur¬ 
pose of checking the evil which they 
are intended to meet. New and more 
binding laws must be devised to arrest 
the still growing mischiet^ and, by 
degrees, every other consideration will 
give way to the purpose of immediate 
necessity. The guardians of our free¬ 
dom—(permit me still to use the lan¬ 
guage in which I first addressed you) 
—those to whose interference alone \vc 
can turn tor refuge in time of ministe¬ 
rial oppression and popular insolence, 
have taken a position which tliey can¬ 
not maintain, and have compromibcd 
themselves and their country in the 
fruitless attempt to defend it. Vet, 
even in the midst of this their imputed 
error, they have asserted the rights 
and liberties of their countrymen, with 
a voice the sound of which is still suf¬ 
ficient to deter from any gross and 
wanton infringement of tlunn, and to 
suspend at least, if not to avert, the 
hour of their dissolution. 

I have trespassed as much on the 
design with which I commenced this 
letter, as I fear I liave done on your 
patience and forbearance. Indeed, 1 
feel tliat some apology is requisite for 
ray addressing you at all in a language 
which (at least in some respects) I 
must conclude, is very foreign from 
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your own p olitical sentiments. But, nions chance to differ IVoni om* own 
to say one word more on the subject of By the insertion of my former letter, 
exagj^eration, I trust you will agree you have proved your own exemption 
with me, that one of the most objec- from this narrow species of prejudice, 
tionable Rjodes in which that vice dis- and you will allow me to claim a simi- 
plays itself, is the refusal to admit lar merit in thus addressing you. I 
even of a parley with those whose opi- am Sir, &c. Metuojjokus- 

(jWc have said heretofore, and we now say again, that while our own politi¬ 
cal opinions differ in many respects from those of Metrodorus, noiliing gives us 
greater pleasure than to open our pages to him—or to any gentleman who 
thinks and' writes in the manly manner of our accomplished Correspondent. 
Editor.;] 


PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF MESSIEURS CINQ-MARS AND DE THOU, AT 

LYONS—Friday I4th September, 1642. 

% a Citizen of Lyons, 


The Marquis D'Esfiat de Cinq-Mars 
had been introduced at an early age to 
ilie favour of Louis 13 th, by the-Car¬ 
dinal de Richelieu, in the hope that 
he might always have a creature of his 
own near the monarch’s person. This 
young man, having.been early preferred 
to the post of master of the horse, was 
desirous of becoming also a member of 
the council; hut the Cardinal having 
opposed it. Cinq-mars became his im¬ 
placable enemy, and was the more 
encouraged to form plots against him, 
from having often heard the king, in 
hours of familiar and unreserved con¬ 
versation, complain with great acri¬ 
mony of dc Richelieu’s pride and os¬ 
tentation. Having however also to 
endure the capricious humours of the 
monarch himself, who would frequent¬ 
ly, from tile pinnacle of favour, banish 
him from his presence, &c. the high 
spirited Cinq-Mars soon felt equally 
disgusted with the monarch and the 
minister, and succeeded in establishing 
a correspondence with the Duke de 
Bouillon, who had before, (from ha¬ 
tred to Richelieu,) conspired against 
his sovereign, and been forgiven, and 
with Graston Duke of Oneans, the 
king’s brother, who from the same 
cause was always ready to take a part 
in any conspiracy which hail for its 
object the removal of that powerful 
minister. In the name of this Duke 
of Orleans, a treaty was concluded with 
the Spanish Count-Duke D'Olivarez, 
which 4n its consequences, would have 
proved fatal to the existing monarchy 
of France; but the Cardinal, always 
sagacious in discovering {dots against 
diimsolf or the state, succeeded in pro- 
earing a copy of the treaty, which he 


immediately laid before the king. The 
Duke of Drleans got out of the scrape, 
as lie haiTTepeatedly done before, under 
similar circumstances, by accusing his 
accomplices. Monsieur de Cinq-murs 
Underwent tlie same punishment, 
was beheaded, and Monsieur de Thou, 
merely for having known of the con¬ 
spiracy, and not revealing it. The 
Duke de Bouillon preserved his life 
by giving u^ the fortress of Sedan, 
which was ot importance to the state, 
as in times of insurrection it frequent¬ 
ly afforded a retreat to its disaffected 
and rebellious subjects. 

We have this week been spectators 
of the last act of a mournful tragedy, 
in which two persons suffered an ig¬ 
nominious death, whose lives might 
have been longer preserved with hon¬ 
our, had not their crime precipitated 
them into inevitable destruction.— 
We saw the favourite of the greatest 
and most just of kings lose his head 
on a scaffold, at the age of twenty-two, 
with a degree of fortitude which can 
Scarcely find its parallel in any of our 
histories—we also beheld a counsellor 
of state die like a saint, after the com¬ 
mission of a crime which men cannot 
justly pardon. All who knew of their 
conspiracy against the state, must have 
thought them deserving of death, but 
there were few who were acquainted 
with their rank in life, and the fine 
uolities with which nature had en- 
owed them, who did ndt sincerely 
pity their misfortune. The following 
IS an undisguised and faithful narra¬ 
tive of their last words and actions, as 
related by those who saw and heard 
tliem, of many of which I was myself 
a near and ocular wiluees—-wc may 
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without offence to justice, applaud 'this subject, as I have, never either 
their penitence, while we detest their spoken or written concerning it to any 
crime. other man in the world; now' Monsieur 

On Friday, 12th September, 16 i2— de Cinq-Mars being accused as an 
the chancellor entered the presidial accmnjjlicc, cannot have it in his power 
court at Lyons, about seven in the as a witness to convict me, since by 
morning, accompanied by the com- our laws, two irreproachable witnesses 
inissioners, deputed by the king, (in must be found to affect my condem- 
number fourteen,) for the trial of nation—you must therefore be sensi- 
Messieurs de Cinq-Mars and de Thou, ble that my life or death, my con- 
When they had entered the council viotion or acquittal, depend solely upon 
chamber, the commander of the patrol myself; nevertheless, gentlemen, 1 
was sent with his company to the have resolved for two reasons to cou- 
Chateau de Pierre-Cize, to bring up fess that I knew of this conspiracy. 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars, who was and that I am therefore guilty ;—ray 
’conveyed to the court about eight first reason is, that during tlie three 
o'clock in a hired carriage. On his months of my imprisonment, I have 
entrance, he said, whither have you studied the nature of death, and have 
brought me ?” and being told, he closely considered the possible advan- 
asked no further question, but ascend- tages of life, and am clearly convinced, 
ed the stairs with a good deal of reso- that whatever might be ray future term 
lution. He was then called into the of mortal existence, it must necessarily 
council cliamber before the judges, be unhappy. Death appears to me 
where he remained about an hour and much more desirable, and under this 
quarter ; and on coming out, shewed conviction, which I embrace as a proof 
some agitation of ihind, while he look- of my predestination to glory, and a 
ed ;u*ound him, saluting all whom he token of the divine favour, I should 
met ©n his way. He walked two or perhaps hereafter regret the having 
tliree times from the great hall of lost so favourable an opportunity of 
audience, to the chamber opposite to effecting my salvation. The second 
it, which looks out upon the river, reason which leads me to condemn 
The lieutenant ofthe Guards du Corps, myself, is, that if my crime be consi- 
who had charge of his person, having dered under a certain point of view, it 
desired him not to go out of the great will* neither be found so black or so 
ball, he answered, well then, here enormous as it at first appears to bo— 

I will remain,” and he continued to it is true, I knew of this conspiracy, 
w'alk up and doWn with quick steps, but I did my utmost to prevent it, 
sighing sometimes, and lifting up his by dissuading Monsieur de Cinq-Mars 
eyes to heaven, from carrying it into execution. lie 

Alwut nine o’clock, the chancellor thought me his faithful and perhaps ' 
sent the captain of tlie patrole to con- his onit/ friend, and as such, h^:>?iijg 
vey Monsieur de Thou in like man- trusted all to me, I would not betray 
nei* from tlie Chateau de Pierre Cize, him—for this I deserve death, and 
ill the same hired coach—in the mean- meet it self-condemned,” 
time, IMonsieur Ic Grand, being a sc- Monsieur le Grand was then called 
cond time called to appear before his in to be confronted with Monsieur de 
judges, said, on entering, will these Thou, and they remained in the chiim- 
examinations never be over ?” but her more than an hour; after which, 
when he came out, he shewed Monsieur de Laubardemont. counsel- 
much greater firmness of mind than lor of state, and Monsieur Itobert de 
before. Some time after, Monsieur de St Germain, counsellor of the pnrlia- 
Thou being arrived, desired to have ment of Grenoble, were sent to pre- 
some wine brought to him, and then pare the prisoners to receive their sen- 
entered into the eliambcr.—Tis said, tence, and they found them firm and 
that on his being interrogated whether resolute, acknowledging their guilt, 
he knew of the conspiracy of Monsieur and the justice of their condemnation. 
Destiat, he answered as folloT^ ; Monsieur de Thou, turning to Mon- 
“ Gentlemen, I might absolutely - sieur de Cinq-Mars, said with a smile, 
deny having known of it, and it is not according to the common judgnient 
in your power to convict me of false- of mankind, I might, Sir, complain of 
hood. Monsieur de Cinq-lVIarS alone you; you have accused me, and are the 
being able to give any information on cause ot my death, but God is witucse; 
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to the fiincerky of mj attachment to taken leave of them with tears in their 
you—let us die with firmness, and en- eyes, Monsieur de Cinq-Mars thank- 
ter tc^ether on the j(ws of Paradise !" ing them, and saying, “ my friends, 
—They afterwards thanked the com- do not weep for me, tears are useless 
missioners, assuring them that they —let me have your prayers, and be 
felt no regret in dying, as they hoped assured that I shall meet death with- 
that death would prove to them the out fear.” 

commencement of eternal happiness.— Father Malavalette being arrived. 
The Greffier crinrinal being then call- Monsieur de Cintjj-Mars embraced him 
ed to pronounce their sentence, Mon- and said—''my father, they have con- 
sieur dc Thou exclaimed, Quam demned me to the torture, and I find 
Bpeciosi pedes evangelizantium pacera, great difficulty in bringing ray mind 
evangelizantum bona !" and then fall- to submit to it"—^thegood father con¬ 
ing on their knees, with their heads soled and strengthened his sinking 
uncovered, they heard thSir sentence, spirit as much as he could in this, 
by which it was declared, that the emergency, so that when Monsieur de 
saitl DesHat Cinq-Mars and de Thou, Laubardemont and the Greffier came 
having been attainted and convicted to take him to the torture chamber, 
of the crime of leze majestc, Deshat he was sufficiently collected to follow 
for conspiracies, enterprizes, leagues, them without apparent reluctance, 
and treaties made by him with foreign and in passing near Monsieur de Thou, 
powers against the state; and <le Thou he said to him calmly—“ we are both 
for having known and taken part in condemned to die, but iny lot is much 
the said conspiracies, enterprizes, &c.; more severe than yours, as besides 
they are condemned to lose their rfeath, I am to endqre the torture."— 
estates, honours, and dignities, and to He was then led to the place of tor- 
be beheaded on a scaffold erected for ture, and passing through the common 
that purpose on the place des Ter- prison, he said, Good God, iX^here 
reaux in the city of Lyons ; their ef- afe you leading me," and complained 
fJects, wherever situated, or of whatever of the oftensive smell. He remainal 
kind, are confiscated to the king, and in the chamber about half an hour, 
those which were held from the Crown ami then left it without having been 
arc to revert it, after a deduction of subjected to actual suffering, as ucconl- 
60,000 livers to be applied to pious ing to the retention of the sentence, he 
purposes; and moreover, Desfiat, be- was merely to be brought to the tor- 
fore his execution, is condemned to turc. 

the torture ordinary and extraordi- On his return. Monsieur de Thou 
nary, in order to compel him to dis* met and embraced him ; they remain- 
cover his accomplices, &c.—After ha- ed together about a quarter of an hour 
ving heard the sentence. Monsieur de mutually exchanging fbrmveness, and 
Thou returned thanks to God with exhorting each other to die with finn- 
mucli fervour and energy; but Mon- ness and trust in the mercies of fiod. 
sieur Cinq-Mars liaving arisen, said. These, and other demonstrations of the 
though death does not alarm me, I mostperfect friendship, were concluded 
own that the infamy of the torture, to by Monsieur de Cinq-Mars observ- 
wliich I am condemned, press^ pow- ing, that as time was hastening to 
crfuUy on my mind. Surely, gentle- its close with respect to them, the 
men, torture is a most extraordinary little that remained should be employ- 
sentence to a man of my age and con- ed in preparing for eternity.—Then 
dition, and according to my belief^ the quitting Monsieut de Thou, ne retired 
law would exempt me from it.— to a private chamber with his confess- 
l^eatli, I repeat, does not alarm me, or, and made a general confession of 
but I cannot digest this bitter ingre- his past sins, testifying the sincerest 
dient of it." Having each of them repentance, with deep contrition of 
deniani®4* co*^f<^®sor. Father Malava- heart for the offences committed a- 
lette> » Jesuit, was sent to Monsieur de gajnst his heavenly Father, also re- 
Cmq-Mars, and Father Manbrun, also questing his confessor to inform the 
a^suit, to IVlonsieur deThou; they king and the cardinal, how truly lie 
were then delivered to the charge of lamented those for which he was now 
the Sieur Thome Prevot des JVIares- about to suffer, arid how humbly he 
. chaux de Lyonnois, those who had implored their pardon, 
hitherto held them in custody having Ilis confession lasted about an hour. 
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when, observing that he had taken no 
nourishment for 2t hours, the good 
father sent for some fresh eggs and 
wine, but he took merely a small mor¬ 
sel of bread, and a little wine mixed 
with water, with which he washed 
his mouth—he told, the father that 
nothing had surprised him so much, 
as the finding himself abandoned by 
all his friends, which before he never 
could have imagined, and he added, 
that since he haul been honoured by 
the king's favours, he had always en¬ 
deavoured to make friends, and had 
hitherto flattered himself with having 
succeeded ; but he was' now convinced 
that court friendships were mere dis- 
simulatidn—this, the confessor replied, 
had always been the way of the worW, 
and there was nothing in it to excite 
astonishment—Ovid, in ancient times, 
had said— 

Doaec eris felix, multos numcrabis amicos; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus cris— 

These lines appeared to Monsieur de 
rinq-Mars so applicable to his owir 
circumstances, that he requested him 
to repeat them till he had got them 
by heart. He then asked for pens arid 
ink to write to llis mother (Madame 
l;i Marcschalle), which he did, re¬ 
questing her to pay some debts, of 
which he sent her a list; but the 
principal purjwt of his Ifetter was to 
desire that she would order a certain 
number of masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul, and he concluded it 
]>y observing, that a few steps more 
would lead hiiiT through death to eter¬ 
nal life!— 

In the meantime, Monsieur de Thou 
was in the hall of audience with his 
confessor, in a frame of mind difficult 
to describe. On their first meeting 
he ran to embrace the reverend father 
with these words, “ We are condemn¬ 
ed to die, and you come to lead me to 
heaven.—Before my scnteirce was pro- 
nomiced, I could not but feel some 
anxiety and solicitude as to tlie result, 
but as suspense is now at an end, I 
feel tranquil, and easy—I think no 
longer on the things of this world, bpt 
endeavour to prepare myself for death, 
and for the enjoyment of eternal hap¬ 
piness in a better state of existence—I 
feel no bitterness or ill-will towards 
any one—My judges have acted up¬ 
rightly, and according to the laws— 
(Iml has appointed them to be the in¬ 
struments of bis mercy in holding me 
to heaven, and that at a time wiieli, 

Voi.. VI. 


through the divine favour, I believe 
myself to be better pre\1ared for death 
than at any former period.—I am con¬ 
scious of my own weakness—I can do 
nothing of myself—:the little fortitude 
and courage I possess are the gift of 
the Almighty.” 

It should here be observed, that 
during his three monfhs imprisonment 
he had disposed his mind to meet the 
possible result of his trial by frequent 
communion of the holy sacrament, by 
prayer, meditation, reading in books of 
devotion, and communication with his 
spiritual fathers. Bellarmin's«book on 
the Psalin*^, and his De Arte bene 
moriendi,” were his favourite studies. 

From this time he continued in 
prayer with his confessor, frequently 
reciting passage.-* from the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, particularly the Psalms, till the 
arrival of Monsieur Laubardemont, 
whom he hastened to meet, thanking 
him with so much tendcniess and cor¬ 
diality, for the equitable manner in 
which he had conducted his trial, that 
he drew tears, not only from his 
guards and assistants, but from Mon¬ 
sieur de Ijaubardcmont himself, who 
wept much as he embraced him. A 
man sent by his sister, Madame do 
Pontac, then came with a messiige, ex¬ 
pressing her love and regret, and ac¬ 
companied ..with her last farewell! 
Monsieur de Thou, thinking it was the 
executioner, ran to him, and embraced 
him as his deliverer from the evils of * 
this mortal life ; but being apprised of 
llis mistake, he said to him, ‘‘ IMy 
friend, it is so long since I saw you 
that I did not recollect you. Pray 
tell my sister, that I desire her to con¬ 
tinue her devotions as she has hitherto 

* 

done—that I am now more than ever 


convinced of the vanity and emptiness 
of this world, and all its pursuits,— 
and that 1 die well pleased, and as a 
good Christian.—Let her pray to God 
for me, and not grieve at our separa¬ 
tion, since in iny death I hope to find 
my salvation.'^ The incssengcT with¬ 
drew full of sorrow, and unable to 
speak a single word. He felt so great 
a degree of strength and courage at this 
period, that he appeared to distrust 
himself, and asked his confcs.sor whe¬ 


ther vanity might not bear a part in 
it, adding tins ejaculation, C) my 
God! I acknowledge with all Inuuili- 
ty that I am in myself weak and 
powerless, and that all my strength is 
derived from thy goodness and nierev : 

a H 
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—If ihou withdrawGSt thy .supporting 
hand, I must inevitably fall r He 
then again proceeded to confession, 
and continued his divine aspirations till 
the arrival of the Father Jean Terrassc, 
superior of the convent del Francois 
^ dc Terasebn, who had attended and 
consoled him during his imprisonment 
in that .place. He came to remind 
him of a vow he had then made, that,, 
in case of his deliverance, lie would 
found a chapel, endowing it with 300 
livres per annum, in the church of the 
Cordehers, in the said town of Teras* 
con. Monsieur de Thou immediately 
gave orders for its foundation, wishing 
to perform his vow, since God," he 
said, had not onl^ delivered him from 
the prison of .stone, but was about to 
fV?;e him also from the prison of his 
mortal body." He then asked for a pen 
and ink, and wrote this inscription, 
which he wished to have placed in the 
chapel:— 

Christo Liberatori, 

Votuin in carcerc pro liWtatc 
conceptuni, , 

Franc. August. Thuanus. 

Carijcrc vitse jam jam liberandus 
merito solvit 
XU Sept. M.nc.xi.ii. 

Confitebor til)i Domine quoniam 
J^lxaudifiti me, et fuctus cs milii in 

Siilutem. 

^ All who consider this inscription 
muf^t admire tlic presence of mind and 
clearness of id(*a of the j,K'rson who, 
under sucli circumstances, could write 
it, and acknowledge that approaching 
death had no power to disturb the 
calm tenour of his tlioughts. He'de¬ 
sired Monsieur Tliome to present his 
respects to IMonsiear le Cardinal de 
I.yo}ij and inform him, that if it had 
pleased God to prolong his life, it had 
been his intt'iuion to quit the world, 
and devote himself wholly to bis ser¬ 
vice. 

lie wrote two icttevs, which were 
carried unsealed to the chancellor, and 
from him sent closed to his confessor, 
to be delivered according to their di¬ 
rections:—then said, '^Ihavenow 
done: with this worltl; let us talk of 
that which is to come ;*—and resum¬ 
ing his devotions, he again entered on 
his confession ; after which, he asked 
whether the hour of execution was not 
arrived, when he cx]) 0 cted to be bound 
and led ignominiousily to punishment. 

About 3 o’clock in the aftenioon 


4. companies of the citizens of Lyons, 
making about U or 1200 men, were 
ranged in the middle of rhe Place des 
Terreaux, so as to enclose a square of 
about -80 paces, into which they suf¬ 
fered none to enter except the neces¬ 
sary assistants. Jii the midst of this 
space they had effected a scaffold seven 
feet highland nine square, with an ele¬ 
vation in the middle, on which they 
had placed a block about half a foot 
in height. Ail the houses in the l*lace 
dcs Terreaux,' all the windows, walls, 
roofs, and eminences, within view of 
the Place, however distant, were 
thronged with persons of each sex, and 
of all ages ami conditions. 

At five in the evening tlie officers 
requested father Malavalette to inform 
them that it was time to set out, and 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars, seeing one of 
them whisper to his confessor, guessed 
at his intention, and said, they 
come to ■ hasten us—^let us depart.*’ 
he then went to Monsieur de Thou in 
the hall of audience, saying, “ Conu'. 
sir, it is time.” Monsieur de Thou 
exclaimed, I.ajtatus siira.in his qua* 
dicta sunt mihi: in dmrmm Domini 
ibimus." They then embraced each 
other, and left the hall. 

Monsieur dc Cinq-Mars walked the 
first, loaning on father IMalavaleltc till 
he reached the landing-jdace, when; 
he saluted the people with ,.so much 
gentleness and grace, that he drew 
tears from many eyes, remaining him¬ 
self quite firm and unmoved. Ih' 
preservctl the same firmness of mind 
all the way, till, seeing his confessor 
partaking in the general sympathy, ho 
said, What docs this moan, my fa¬ 
ther? you fe<i moi‘c for me than I do 
for myself.” 

Monsieur Thome, provost of Lyons, 
with areheVs, &c. &c. had orders to 
conduct them to the place of execu¬ 
tion. On the steps of tl>c great hall. 
Monsieur de l^iou, seeing a coach 
waiting for them> said to Monsieur 
dc Ginq-Mars, See, sir, they take 
us in a coach—is this to* be our^con- 
veyance to heaven ? 1 expectM to 

be boiiiul and drawn on a sledge: 
These gentlemen treat us with much 
civility in not binding us.” 

IHonsieur de Cinq-Mars was hand¬ 
somely dressed ima suit of fine dork- 
brown Dutch cloth, covered w'ith wi<le 
gold lace—a hat tdrncd up in tlu' 
Spanish fasliion, with green silk stock¬ 
ings. over which were dvatvn a pair of 
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white stockings trimmed with lacc^ 
iuul also a scarlet cloak. 

Alonsicur do Thou was dressed in a 
suit of mourning, made of Hutch or 
Spanish cloth, and a short cloak. 

The executioner followed oii foot. 
He was a porter, advanced in years, 
ilefonned, and dressed like a mason's 
assistant:—he had never before acted 
in his present capacity, except in ad¬ 
ministering the torture; but they 
could get no other, the executioner of 
Lyons having broken his leg. In the 
coach tlicy [»rayed with their confes¬ 
sors, and performed many acts of con¬ 
trition, with expressions of entire sub- 
juission to the divine will. From lime 
to time they observed the crowds of 
people which surrounded them, and 
saluted them as they passed. After 
again interchanging assurances of mu¬ 
tual forgiveness, Monsieur de Thou 
said to Monsieur Cinq-Mars— Yon, 
sir, must naturally re^et life more 
than I do:—you are younger, of 
Jiigher rank in the world—you had 
'greater hopes—you were the favour¬ 
ite of a powerful king; but I con¬ 
sider your death, as well as mine^ as 
all infallible proof of our predestma- 
^jon, for w'hich we ought to blesS God 
a thousand times more than if he had 
given us all the riches and honours of 
the world.” These words affected 
ATonsicur Cinq-Mars almost to tears. 

Wlicn tliey drew near the Place des 
Ten'caux, Father Manf)run reminded 
]\Jt)nsiour de I’hduy that when on tlic 
scaffold he should remcmbcT to secure 
a plenary indulgence, by the means of 
a modal ivbioh he had given him, say¬ 
ing the word Jesus three times. When 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars heard this, 
he stiid to Monsieur do Thou, “ Sir, 
since 1 am to die the first, lot me add 
your medal fo uiiuc, that I may first 
have the-benefit of them, after which 
they shall be kept for you.” A con¬ 
test now ensued, which of them should 
first undergo the sentence of tl>e law. 
Monsieur do Cinq-Mars saying it wtis 
his right, as being the most guilty, 
adding, that he should die twb deaths 
if his friend suffered before him. 
Monsieur .de Thou claimctl if as the 
privilege of his seniority. Father Ma- 
lavallette decided the disputo, by say¬ 
ing to iMonsieur de Thou, It is true, 
sir, that you are the olilcst, and there¬ 
fore you ought in be the most gene¬ 
rous which Monsieur dc t:inq-.Miu*s 
having confirmed, Monsieur de Tliuu 


turned towards him, and said, “Well, 
sirj you -will then bo .my forerunner 
in the path of glory.”—Ah !” said 
Monsieur de Cinq-Mars, I have in¬ 
deed led you to the brink of the pre¬ 
cipice ; but let i>s now ))oldly plunge 
into the gulph of death, that we may 
rise together into eternal life.” 

The coach being arrived at the place 
of .execution, and the provost having 
informed Monsieur de Cinq-Mhrs that 
h(' mu>st now mount the scaffold, he 
took leave of IMonsieur dc Thou in 
the most affectionate manner, rejoic¬ 
ing that they should speedily meet in 
heaven. lie then left the coach with 
a smiling couutenaiiie; when an archer 
belonging to the provost attempting to 
take from him his cloak, Avhich he 
said was his due, his confessor pre¬ 
vented it, and asked the provost whe¬ 
ther his archers had reidly any right 
to it; and being answered, No—the 
father desired Monsieur de Cinq-Alurs 
to give ft to whom he chose, on which 
he presented it to the Jesuit, w'lao ac¬ 
companied his confessor, requesting 
him in return to pray fdr liim. 

After the trumpet had, as usual, 
sounded three times, the (irreffier Cri- 
minel de Lyon, being on horseback 
near the scaffold, read their sentence 
idoud, to which neither of them paid 
any attention ; and the wincTow-hlind 
nearest the scaffold was put down, 
that Monsieur dc Thou might not see 
what was passing from the coach, 
where lie remained witli the confessor 
and his assistant. Monsieur dc Cinq- 
Mars having bowed to those Avho were 
-near the scaffold, was mounting the 
ladder with a steady step, when ano¬ 
ther* archer belonging to the provost 
came behind him and pulled off his 
hat^when, quickly turning, he said, 
“ Pray, leave me my hatwhich the 
prDvost Raving heard, he Avas offended 
with the archer, who hnmedia£e]y re¬ 
stored it. Being arrived on the scaf¬ 
fold, he AA^alked rountl. it Aiith good 
grace as if on a theatre, saluting tluise 
around him Avi^i a smiling counte¬ 
nance ; and having embraced his con¬ 
fessor, A\Iu) had followed him, he 
leant on' his arm, frequently lifting 
his eyes to hcaATn—while, wifh a low 
voice, the reverend father uttered his 
prayers and exhortations. 'He then 
kissed the cmcifix Avitli ardow, and, 
kneeling down, received* the last ab¬ 
solution ; after Avhidi he Av.dked to 
the block', and, fulling on his knccy, 
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laid his head upon it» as if to try which 
was the best posture. Being told that 
he must bdee off his doublet, he de¬ 
sired his confessor to asMst him in 
unbuttoning it, which, by the help of 
his assistant, was immediately done. 
His gloves remained on his hands till 
the executioner took them off alter his 
death* Again going to the block, the 
executioner approached him with a 
pair of scie^sars, which he perceiving, 
took them from his hands, not choos¬ 
ing that he should touch him; and 
presenting them to his confessor, in- 
treated him to perform this last ser¬ 
vice, by cutting off his hair ; which 
l)cing done, and the collar of his shirt 
being also cut to lay his neck entirely 
bare, he again kneeled down, and with 
much fervour pronounced the follow¬ 
ing prayer;—“ 01 1 , my heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, to thee I entirely and unfe'igned- 
ly devote myself. If my life had been 
prolonged, it would 1 trust have been 
very different from what it has been ; 
but since it is thy pleasure that I 
should die, I cheerfully offer thee the 
sucriffee of an ignominious death in 
expiation of my oflfcnces !** At these 
words, the crucifix being presented to 
him, he again kissed it, and asking 
the confessor's assistant for his medals, 
he thrice repeated the name of Jesus, 
and then returned them to the priest/ 
I'hen looking round with firmness on 
the executioner, who was standing be¬ 
hind him, and had not yet taken the 
axe from the bag which contained it— 
What are you about?" said he; 
what are you waiting for ?" Then 
desiring liis confessor to assist him 
with his prayers, they knelt to¬ 
gether, and he lifted his hands^ and 
eyes to heaven with the most fervent 
devotion. The executioner now drew 
from the bag his axe, whijh was in 
form like a butcher's cleaver, but 
thicker ‘ and more square; and then, 
after ejaculating “ INIy (4od, have 
mercy upon me ! into tiiy hands do I 
commit my spirit!” he placed his 
head on the block, without having his 
eyes bound, and with incredible firm¬ 
ness, waiting for the blow, he shut 
his eyes and mouth, while the execu¬ 
tioner, who was standing on his left, 
holding the axe witli bufti his hands, 
gave a. slow arid heavy stroke. On 
receiving it, he uttered a loud but 
ometitary cry, which was imme- 
dy stiffed in his blood; he raised 
x$ from the block as if to get 


up, and then fell back into the sanu: 
position;—the head not being entirely 
separated from the body, the execu¬ 
tioner gave another stroke, after which 
he threw the head on the scaffold, 
where it rebounded to the ground, 
and appeared with the eyes open and 
palpitating for some time* His body 
remained before the block, which was 
strongly grasped in his arms, but the 
executioner, naving stripped it, cov¬ 
ered it with a cloth, and threw his 
cloak over it. The head, having been 
brought back to the scaffold, was 
placed witli the body under the same 
covering. 

■ Monsieur de Cinq-Mars being dead. 
Monsieur de Thou left the coach with 
a cheerful countenance, and having 
civilly saluted, those who were near 
him, ascended the scaffold with much 
alacrity, holding his cloak folded over 
his right arm ; but seeing the execu¬ 
tioner,-he threw it from him, and ran 
to embrace him, 'saying, “ Ah! my 
friend, how great arc my obligations 
to thee! this day thou wilt tn-ing me'- 
to the happiness of heaven !" Then 
walking to the front of the scaffold, 
he bowed to the people, and threw his 
hat behind him, which fell on thc^ 
feet of Monsieur Cinq-Mars. 'X'hen, 
having held some discourse in a low 
voice with his ■ confessor, he received 
absolution; and taking off* his doublet, 
kneeled down and repeated the 115ih 
Psalm in Latin, which he paraphrased 
in French with a loud voice and ener¬ 
getic gesture, his countenance aui- 
mMcd with a holy joy.—Then rising, 
the executioner approached to cut off 
his hair, to which he readily submit¬ 
ted; but as the man was awkward 
and clumsy, the reverend father took 
the scissars from him, and his assist¬ 
ant performed this friendly office. 
This being done, he knelt down on 
the block, and offered himself to God 
with much fervour and devotion. 
Theiia having earnestly requested a 
pater and ave-maria from the bye- 
standers, after having kissed the 
crucifix, he demanded his medals 
in order to procure the indul¬ 
gence, and then inquired whether a 
bandf^c was to be placed on his eyes? 
On being told by his confessor that 
this was entirely at his own option, 
he replied, “ Yes, father, let it be 
done." Then, with a smile, address¬ 
ing those around him, he said, '' C4en- 
tlemcn, I own I am a coward. When 
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I think of deaths I tremble and shud¬ 
der; therefore if you observe any 
thing like firmness iri my conduct, 
attribute it to the right cause, to the 
mercy of Grod, who efiects a miracle 
in my behalf. I have, in truth, no 
resolution, but God strengthen me 
with his powerful support,” He then 
put his hand in his pocket to take out 
a handkerchief to bind over his eyes; 
but having drawn it out half way, he 
put it up again, so thfit none observed 
it but those that were with him on 
the scaiFold. He then very gracefully 
advanced, and requested those below 
to throw him one, and immediately 
two or three beibg thrown up to him, 
he took one of them, and expreskd 
his thanks, adding, that he would 
pray for his benefactors in heaven, hot 
having time left him to do it on earth. 
The executioner then came to bind on 
the handkerchief, but did it very awk¬ 
wardly, so that the corners of it hung 
down before his mouth;, but he turned 
tliein up himself, and fastened it more 
cominodiously. Having done this, he 
laid his head on the block (which one 
of the attendant Jesuits had wiped with 
his handkerchief, it being wet with 
bloody, and asked whether he lay in 
the right posture?—when being de¬ 
sired to put his head a little farther 
forward, he did so. At the same 
time, the executioner, perceiving that 
the strings of liis shirt were not loos¬ 
ened, begun to untie them, which, 
having felt, he asked whether his shirt 
must be taken oft'also? and on being 
told “ No, it is only necessary to un¬ 


tie tile strings,” he as^ted in diraw** 
ing down his shirt so’ os to uncover 
his neck and shoulders, and then again 
replaced bis head on the block, and 
pronounced his last words, which 
were, ‘‘ Maria mater gratiie, mater 
misericordiic, tu nos ab hoste protege, 
et bora mortis suspice;” and then, 
“ in malms tuas,” &». &c. His arms 
appeared to tremble while he was ex¬ 
pecting the stroke, which was given 
on the highest |>art of the neck, too 
near to the head, which being only 
half severed, the body fell on its back 
on the left side of the block, the face 
upwards, and the legs and hands 
feebly moving. The executioner at¬ 
tempted to turn it round, so as to 
finish what he had begun, but fright¬ 
ened by the cries andgexclainations of 
those around him, he gave three or 
four hasty blows on the throat, and 
thus cut off the head, which remained 
on the scaiFold. 

The executioner, having stripped the 
body, carried it, covered witli a cloth, 
into the coach which had brought 
them. With it he also placed that of 
^lonsieur de Cinq-Mars, with their 
heads (the eyes of both being still 
open), particularly that of Monsieur 
do Thou, which appeared as if living. 
From thence they were carried to the 
Fueillans, where Alonsieur de Cinq- 
Mars was interred before the high 
altar. The body of Monsieur de Thou 
was embalmed and placed in a Icnil 
coffin,, to be conveyed' to the burying- 
place of his family. 


LESLIE versus ULJIUEW. 


Ma Editor, 

In a trifling composition I sent you 
some time ago*, it was asserted tliat 
Professor Leslie had thpught proper to 
passu heavy censure on thelicbrewlan¬ 
guage, in his Philosophy of Arithmet¬ 
ic, though, as I added, it could be 
proved from his own writings, nay, 
from tho very passage that contained 
the cliarge, that he is ignorant even of 
the alphabet of the language on which 
he thus presumed to offer an animadver- 


Duhlin, Jan 20, 1820. 

sion. The professorial dictum alluded 
to is this: The oriental nations ap¬ 
pear generally to have represented the 
numbers as far as one thousand, by di¬ 
viding their alphabet into three dis¬ 
tinct classes;—but the Hebrew, the 
rudest ami poorest of all written lan¬ 
guages^ having only twenty-two letters, 
could advance no farther than 400, and 
to exhibit 500, 600, 700, HOO, and 
000, it had recourse to the clumsy 
expedient of addition, by joining 400 


* Our correspondent idludcs to a beautiful Latin ver&ion of the first fillc of Chcvy-Chacc ^ 
See No. XXXII. • 
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Professor Leslie, 


CFct). 


and loo, 4-00 and 200j 400 and 300,400 letters to supply the defect. I am 
aiuj 400, and ioo with 400 and 100/ pretty sure he does not Know the 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, p. 218- source from which they were borrow- 
2Vie rudest and poorest of all written ed ; and he may perhaps be somewhat 
languages! By my troth, Mr John Les- astonished that these three letters were 
4ie, these be bitter words! but the latter lent to the rich Greeks by the poor 
part of the sentence, by displaying the Hebrews; Bau, (o), Koppa, (90), and 
utter ignorance of the Professor, happi- Sanpi, (900), being only Van, tKoph, 
ly renders the railing of the former per- ,and Tzaddi. It may be also new to 
fectly innocent. Indeed, so much ig- him, that the two mathematical words 
norance and impertinence combined, of eastern origin, Sepher (p. 112.) arid 
will hardly he found, hi so short a Karatha, (p. 133-)—the only two ori- 
composs, in tlie works of any other- ental-words of any consequence, 1 bo- 
writcr of the stnalle.sfc literary charac- lieve, which he quotes-^are Hebrew— 
ter. The merest sraatterer in Hebrew 13D numcravit, and sccuit- 

—any one who had remd the first page “ ^ 

of a grammar—could have informed. They may be Arabic also; but to en- 
Mr Leslie, that the Hebrews had not controversy respecting the 


recourse to the clumsy expedient of 
which he uccus*i them, and that their 
alphabet supplied them with charac¬ 
ters sufficient for expressing numbers 
as far as a thousand.' It is clear tliat 
the Professor was totally unacquainted 
with the letters of the language he was 
criticising, or he'woiild have known 
tliat the five finals (technically called 
'* Camnephatz) are used to express the" 
five last Imndrcds; and theretbre, that 
the glory of inventing the expedient, 
whicli be describes with such impos¬ 
ing minuteness of detail, isdue entire¬ 
ly to himself. So muclr for his quaii- 
ficatioiis to decide on the merits of 
Hebrew,* 

But it appears to me that he lias a 
peculiar pique against the language,— 
that his censure arises as much from 
K|)leL‘n as ignorance;—for the Homan 
method of notation is still more clum¬ 
sy than this fancied Hebrew system— 
not only their huiulrcds but tlieir lens, 
and even ihcir units, being formed by 
repealed and often very cumbrous ad¬ 
ditions,* and yet Mr Leslie docs not 
pour forth the vials of his wrath on 
the language of Latium,^nay lie even 
finds, in this unwieldy notation, “ a 
sam]dc of a. philosophic language,” (p, 
210.) Nor is heangry with tlie Cireeks 
(whose system he highly panegyrize^ 
p. 11, tkc,) althpugh he knows that 
their alphabet is as insufficient for the 
purposes of notation as he supposed 
Hebrew ,th, be, and that they are, in 
consequence, obliged to borrow tbn:c 


comparative superiority of Hebrew and 
Arabic, for the edification of Professor 
Leslie, would be as profitable as to set 
about demonstrating the seventeentli 
proposition of Euclid*s twelfth book 
to a person tylio did not know a riglit 
line from a curve, much less a ])oly- 
liedron from a* sphere. 

I tio not well know how to account 
for this -pique. The only reason the 
learned ft*ofessor seeius' "to assign, is 
the smallness of the alphabet; certam- 
ly a-very clujractcristic objection for an 
arithmetician, who values .every thing 
by number. But though this princi¬ 
ple may look very well in the golden 
regulations of the rule of three, 1 am 
inclined to think it docs not succeed 
altogetlicr in languages ; for thus the 
dialect of Homer could bo calculated 
to be far inferior to the Romaic, and 
the tongue of his Majesty, the emperor 
of all the Rnssias, would take lead of 
the other languages of Europe by a 
considerable majority. Wc must look, 
therefore, for some other reason ; luul 
perhaps wc may find it in the unhaji- 
py circumstances in which Ilchrcw is 
placed—if is the lavguage of the (lid 
Testament ;—the language, as u jjhilo- 
sophef like Mr Hume, or a partizan of 
Mr Humes, would.say, dedicated to • 
superstition, and is therefore, like 
every thing else connected with such a 
cause, to be attackeil by that tolerant 
and equitable sect per fas et nefas. But 
in doing so, L may be permitted to re¬ 
mark, there should be some little 


• y 500; Q, 600 ; p 700; y 800; 900- 

t Kopli is ](;o; but as the Greckn byrowed T/addi final for SOOvtbey were coinpciltd 
to use tfuiie IfiUr (liJlL.'reni iiom Tzadtli for 90, and they took the next to it, p. 
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knowledge of the ground displayed. 
It is not good generalship to intrust 
even the details of a siege to a blunder¬ 
ing gunner or a rasli volunteer. And 
I must consider the Professor as a 
most unfortunate, tliough perhaps a 
couriigcous enfant perdu, after this 
specinien of his skill, although he 
may be enlightened enough, in other 
rcsj)ects, to be entitled to sneer at the, 
credulity of Luther, the dreams of the 
Oliristian fathers, and the “ fancies' 
of Saint .lohn, (p. 230.) 

Professor Leslie*s mistake, it may 
be said, is a mhre trifle, not worth the 
paper employed in exposing it. It is 
true, indeed, that as no man is actual¬ 
ly bound to know Hebrew, thcre.is no 
great disgrace in making un erroneous 
assertion concerning this language; 
but I assert,'that no man has a right to 
pass a dogmatical and insolent judgment 
on any branch of knowledge whatever, 
of which he is so wretchedly ignorant 
as not .to know its first cjeitients. - Mr 
lA'slie would look, with deserved 
eontempt* on him who should ven¬ 
ture to call Epclid a poor mathema¬ 
tician, if the very sentence which con¬ 
veyed the charge furnished also a 
prnof that that critic was ignorant of 
the definitions of geometry ; and how 
arc wc to look on the professor him¬ 
self? lie may hclicve me when I tell 
him, that in the eyes of those who 
know any thing on the subject, he 
makes as awkward a figure as the 
most deficient digit he ever* caused 
modify.’" lie may also assure him¬ 
self that tlie rule, ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidain, is truly a golden one. He is, 
])cr]iaps, a mighty respectable tlrird 
or fourth rate mathematician, a re- 
fj'igmtor of any rate he pleases—and 
an arithmetician scaredy second to 
Cocker himself; but when on the 
strength of these qualifications he 
thinks fit to step into philosophy, or 
to invade the province of critics and 
scholars, nothing can be more pitiful. 
And yet fj). 232.) he blames Joseph 
Scaligcr (whose name as a man of 
learning is rather higher than iVIr 
l.eslie's as a . niathem'atician,) for 


quitting liis usual studies to meddle 
with mathematics. Sq easy is it to 
perceive the ^^presumptive dogmatism" 
of another, and to overlook our 
own! 

You perceive I have not said a word 
in defence of the Hebrew language; 
I thopght it would be ridiculous to 
oflfer any against such an assailant — 
I shall, however, add, that those who 
are acquainted with it know, that for 
simplicity of construction, regularity 
of derivation, conciseness, perspicuity, 
and force, it is. not equalled by any 
language in the world ;—but on this 
occasion I need not appeal to Hebrew 
scholars> He wlio reads the Bible in 
his vernacular tongue will agree with 
me, that the man who attributes the 
extreme of rudeness and poverty to 
the language of the sublime lyric ef¬ 
fusions of Isaiah, the energetic drama 
of Job, the unrivalled pastoral of Ruth, 
not to mention ot])er splendid passages 
of Scripture which instantly crowd 
on the memory, must bo satisfied to 
lie under the, impiftation of pitiable 
ignorance, or still more pitiable pre¬ 
judice. 

Apologizing for the length of this 
letter, which has grown to a mncli 
greater size thjpi I intended, I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant. 

Your printer has made me 
break Priscian’s Iicu<l sorely in the 
translation of Chevy Chace, by print¬ 
ing me hie occursum ire, for mt hie 
occursum ire. (Chevy Chace, verse f).) 

I should not mention such a trifle, but 
that T wisli to say that my translation 
was not intended to be quite Augus¬ 
tan. There are many rougli passages 
in it, wliicli are given as imitations of 
the rusticity of the old ballad. In a 
word, I thought that a poem, in a dia¬ 
lect almost* as remote from the idiom 
of modern England as- All- Kirkmaii 
Finlaywould be most accurately 
translated in a style somewdiat resem¬ 
bling the un-latinity of the Musa; 
Ediueiise.s; but I was afraid to ven¬ 
ture quite so fur as they have done. 


♦ An elegant phrase of Air L.’s. “To transform the ordinary characters, (says he, 
p. 117.) therefore, into deficient digits, I h^ive nnistd their shape thus and a 

very wise and pretty moditicution it is. For the pii/zle it occasions you need only look 
into the work. 
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A RecoUeciion* 


HFi-b. 


A BUrOLLECTION". 

Let me for once describe her—once,—for she 
(Julia) hath passed into my memory 
As 'twere some angel image, and there clings 
Like music round the harp's ^olian strings; 

A word—a breath—^revives her, and she stands ’ 
As beautiful, and young, and free from care 
As when upon the Tyher's yellow sands 
She loosen'd to-the winds her yellow hair. 

In almost childhood, and in pastime run, 
lake young Aurora from the morning sun. 

Oh ! never was a fonn so delicate 
Fashion'd in dream or story, to create 
Wonder oir jove in man. I cannot tell 
Half of ijw charms I saw—I see—^but well 
Each one becomes her. Slie was yery fair 
And young, I said ; and her thick tresses were 
Of the bright colour of the light of day ; 

Her eyes were like the dove’s—like Hebe's—or 
The maiden-moon, or star-light seen afar. 

Or like—some eyes I know, but may not say. 

Never were kisses gather’d from stum lips. 

And not tlie honey which the wild bee sips 
From flowers that on the thyray mountains grow 
Hard by Ilissus, half so rich her brow 
Was darker than her hair, and arch’d, and fine ; 
And sunny smiles would often, often shine 
Over a mouth, from which came sounds more sweet 
3'han dying winds, or waters when they meet 
Oently, and ^^^m telling and talking oW 
The silence they so long had kept before. C. I*. 


TO THOMAS CAMPBELT., ESU. 


An ExposMatory Epistle occasioned hy the foUmeing passage in his Specimens ofEnglUh 

Poetry, 

) 

“ Stevens celebrated hard drinking, because it was the fifehion—and his songs are now 
seldom vociferated, because that fashion is gone by.” Specimens, Vol. VI. p. 437, 

Sin, in your la&t work you the logic display 
Of Aldrich* or Burgerdick, CrousaZ or Hamel, 

. But I think that you err very much when you say. 

That, the fashion of drinking is pasti Mr Campbell. 

If fashion rejects jolly topers, 'tis plain, 

That fashion's an ignorant sort of a strainmel; t 
And a fashion so senseless, so dull, will remain * 

But a short time in vigour, I think, Mr Campbell, 

In Ireland, I'm sure, many ages must roll 
Before with such rules our free spirits we trammel. 

Before the bright lights of the bottle and bowl . 

Will cease o'er our tables to shine, Mr Campbell. 


* Four logicians. The first as honest a feljow as ever filled a. pipe; the otlier three 
were mode and figure men. 

-f- It is not worth while to print after die etymon of this word in iFehind it signitica 
S sluttyi awkwprd woman ; it is synonymo^ witli the short word for female dog. 
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To Thomas Campbeil, Enj. 

Come over among us, sweet bard, and I swear. 

That when home you return with a nose red as stan^mcl, * 

You will never again be so prompt to declare. 

That the sons of gay Bacchus are dead, Mr Campbell. 

Then oh ! by that face which in prospect I view. 

All glowing and grand with its purple enamel. 

Retract your rash statement So, Thomas, atRcu, 

For my punch is just out and Tm ttir'd, Mt Campbell. 

Cork, Jan. Si, 1820. Half^pdst one o clock in thi morning. JP. T. T. 

« 

* Reddish cloth, used by B. Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Sir W. Davenant, &c. 
•f* Tired, according to Cobbett in one of liia “ years residences in America,” is a quakcr 
word to express dnmK. How true this is 1 know not; but I supplicate die gentle reader 
to take it here in its more usual sense. 
i« c* Post ten tumblers. 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 1819, 

Mil l'DITOR, 

TuEfolIowingabstractof my meteorological observations for 1819 will be found 
I hope, not altogether uninteresting. 1 am aware, indeed, that of its intrinsic 
value, your readers and I ihay probably entertain very diifercnt opinions. To 
some it may appear a very dry morsel amidst the more exquisite and delicious 
viands which your monthly bill of fare contains, while my own eye will be 
running over the dense coUimns of figures with ,all the pride of a sut'ccssful 
theorist, contemplating the experimental proofs of Ids favourite speculations. 
But whatever importance may attacli to the subject itself, I can assure your 
readers that they may depend on the accuracy of tbUftcts stated below. 

The titles of the diftcrent columns, under the heads Tliermomctcr and Ba¬ 
rometer, are abundantly obvious. Those under the Hygrometer may, perhaps, 
require some explanation, particularly the three results deduced from I^Ir An¬ 
derson s principles of hygrometry. The first of these is the point of deposi¬ 
tion, or that temperature at which the air, if cooled down, would begin to de¬ 
posit its humidity. The second !s tlie absolute quantity of moisture contained 
in a Imndred cubic inches of air, expressed in decimals of a grain, Troy. And 
the tliird is the relative humidity of the atmosjtherc, supposing absolute dry¬ 
ness to be denoted by 0, and saturated by 100 ; or, in other words, the quan¬ 
tity of moisture expressed in hundredths of what would produce complete sa¬ 
turation. For a farther cx*)lanation, I refer to your twenty-second Number, 
page 472. . ^ 

‘ Latitude56®Elevalion 185feet 
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Jan. 
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6.8 

6.5 

6.7 

33.9 

32.7 

il.3 

.146 

.139 

.142 

86.4 

87.1 

86.7 

Feb. 

8.191 

.750 

7.5 

7.2 

7,4 

31.T 

30.4 

31.1 

.136 

.130 

.133 
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84.1 

84.3 

Mar. 

.738 
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15.9 

11.5 

13.7 

34.3 

a^4 

33.8 

.149 

.144 
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36.0 
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Its full effect on tlie water. The comparison, therefore, between the two, ought 
not to be mode till that season of the year when the tcrnporafures of the air 
and the exterior of the earth approach one another, which takes place about 
the month of May. I have no doubt that then the coincidence will be nearly 
exact-1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. G. 

BARLOW ON MAGNETIC ATTRACTIONS.’*® 

The variation of the* compass, a sub- was allowed to slumber; since nothing 
ject at all times no less inta^esting of the least consequence, during that 
to the philosopher, than useful to the long and enlightened period, was ad- 
navigator, was first discovered, we are ded to our previous knowledge, on 
told, by Columbus, in his voyage to this interesting subject. It is, indeed, 
America in 1492; and Professor Gil- true, that several distinguished navi- 
lebraud of Gresham College, in 1625, gators observed, during their fespec- 
ascertained that this variation was it- tive voyages, anomalies in the voria- 
self of a changeable nature. The dis- tion of the compass, altogether inex- 
covery of these important and very ex- plicable; and, what appears very ex- 
traor^iiary facts, excited a lively in- traordinary, the more pains, that waa 
tereet, among men of learning and taken by them to discover them, the 
science, througjiout all Europe; the further did they go away in point of 
exertions of our celebrated country- theory. Dampier, when off the Cape 
man. Dr Halley, on this subject, are of Good Hope, where the variation was 
well known, and need not be here re- truly estimated at 11®, was much 
peated. puzzled, and, no doubt, greatly pera 

The phenomenon of the magnetic flexed, to find only 7® 38'. Mr 
dip, or inclination of the needle, acci- Wales, in his second voyage with 
dentally discoveredby Norman in 1592, captain Cook, was su];prised and asto- 
was also then a subject of much spe- nished to find, in the English Chan- 
culation and inquiry; and, to render hel, and indeed throughout the voy- 
this law in the magnetic system sub- age, a difference in the quantity of 
servient to science and navigation, the variation, though observed with the 
latitude, in any given meridian, was greatest care, of 3°, 4®, 5®, 6®, 7®, 
attempted to be ascertained by its re- and even 10®. Captain Phipps, after¬ 
suits ; but, the delicacy of the instru- wards Lord Mulgrave, during ‘ his 
inent, And experience, very soon prov- Voyage towards the north pole, found 
edits demonstrations erroneous; and, the like differences; which he attri- 
until the last voyage of captain Flin- btited to the inaccuracies of the com- 
ders, was adverted to more as a matteV passes. We made,” says he, " se* 
of curiosity to philosophers, than of veral observations, which we found, 
utility to navigators. ♦ by those taken at seven in the after-s 

The diurnal variation of the com- noon, to be 17° O' west; by others, at 
pass, first discovered by Mr Graham, three in the afternoon, only 7** 47' 
who has been followed by Mr.VVeir- west: I could not account for this 
gentin, Mr Canton, and, last of all, very sudden and extraordinary de-. 
the indefatigable exertions of Colonel crease," &c. Monsieur BeautempBeau- 
Beaufoy, likewise excited considerable pre,^ while in search of the unfortu- 
atteution; but though numerous the- hate La Perouse; Captain Vancouver ; 
ories have been formed to account for and many others, found the like errors 
this phenomenon, none, as yet, have of variation, without being able, many 
appeared satisfactory to philosophers, way whatever, to account for them; 
or useftil to science, if we except Mr until (Captain Flinders, that acute and 
Barlow 5 theory, which we here intend penetrating, but unfortunate, man, in 
shortly to notice. nis last voyage of discovery to Tetra 

From the beginning of the 18th, to Australis, in 1801, 1902, and dJJOS, 
the 19th century, this very imporUnt, first discovered the true cause ifrodus 
and highly uscihl, branch irf’science^ cing these hitherto unaccOuntaWe dis- 

• An Essay on Mi^netic Attractions: Particularly as respects the Devmtion of the 
Compass, occasioned by the Lpcal Influence oi the Guns, &c. With an Kasy Practical 
Method of observing the same in all parU of the World. By Peter Barlow, of the Koyat 
Military Academy. Printed for J. Taylor, Architectural Libiary, Holbom, Londoa, 

mo. 
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cordances in the Variation on ship lished. In this valuable tract* the 
hoard—a chaijge in the direction of author#.?® the last section, has, in a 
the ship's head. Having ascertained variety of examples wholly incompa- 
thi« most important truth, it soon oc- tible with the supposition of truth, 
curred to him, that a lorn attraction completely exposed the fallacy of thi» 
must exist in the ship ; which, in con- rule —wliich Captain Sabine fully cor- 
nexion with terrestrial magnetic at- roborates by observations made during 
traction, acted on the magnetic needle, the late arctic expedition; and which, 
when placed at die binnacle, with a indeed, is the only thing of the least 
compound force; and, therefore, lie consequence done in tliat voyage that 
found by experiments, th^ in the has added to our previous knowledge 
northern hemisphere, when the head on this subject. As to the unintelli- 
liras at roest, this combined attractive j^ble paper written by Mr Scorsby, ami 
power drew die north end of the inserted in the Philosophical Transac- 
needle to the west; and in the south- tions for 18^0, Part L, we are com- 
ern hemisphere, to the east, of the pelled to say, it is wholly undeserving 
true magnetic meridian ; This differ- of the least attention, and serves no 
cnee, producal by local attraction, he other end whatever than to bewilder 
denominated the ' the reader into a labyrinth of useless 

Finding the maximum deviation in experiments, which, we much ques- 
both hetnispheres, when the ship’s tion, whether the author himself 
head was at west or east; and that rightly understands.t How very dif- 
the needle stood right when the head ferent ate the experiments and dcduc- 
wa$ in a direction with die magnetic tions we now intend briefly to analyse ! 
meridian—north and south ;-^what IMr Barlow, audior of the work be- 
was the proportion of deviation, he fore us, an able mathematician, aud 
asked himself, at the intermediate oneoftheProfessorsoftIu UoyalMi- 
(loiiits, between the and w/e-v/and litary Academy, Woolwich, sensible 
ma^etic meridian ? After much la- of how very much real importance a 
hour and consideration, it appeared to formula, founded on correct principles, 
him, that the errors produced by for correcting the deviation produced 
local attraction should be proportion- by a change in the direction of the 
ate to the svteg of the angles between ship's head, in all approachable lati- 
the ship’s head'and die magnetic me- tudes, would be to science and navi- 
ridlan; and, therefore, in order to gation, and, indeed, to mankind in 
find this proportion, it seemed pro- ,general, has at length arriv^ at the 
bable the following Buie would be conclusion, after a long, laborious, 
found applicable in all parts of the and patient investigation of the law5 
world, viz. that the error produced of magnetic attraction, which his si- 
at an^y direction of the ships head, tuation and place affordtid the most 
^(*&u{d be to the error' at easf or west, ample opportunity and means for ex- 
at the same dip, as the sine rf the angle periments, no less honourable to liim- 
heiween the ship*s head and pmgnetie self than beneficial to science and prac- 
meridian was to the sine of eight poiiUSf deal navigation. Before we Introduce 
, ©r radius, our readers into our author’s work- 

Captain Flinders dying spon after shop,, it may be proper they should 
his return to England, we no fur- clearly understand what Mr Barlow's 
Iher attempts made either to verify or ideas were, on this subject, before lie 
overthrow the acc\iracy of this rule, commenced operations; and the theory 
until }fi07, when a small practical on which all his future hopes depend- 
work, entitled, "an Ese^y on the ed. We shall transcribe his own 
Variation of the Compass, by^. Bain, words;—Since the iron of the ves- 
Hiaster in the royal navy,” was pub- sel," says our author, “ and the com- 

* The importance of this work, in a practical pokit of view, having excited considera¬ 
ble interest, we refer soeli of our readers as may not have had an opportunity of seeing 
the book itself, to Brand's Journal of Sci(?nce and the Arts, No 7,—Monthly Beview, 
November 1817,—and British Review, November 1819,—^who have each treated the 
work tOid the author in a popular manner. Indeed, It has always been to us a matter of 
regret, that Mr Bain should not have been employed in the late Arctic expedition. 

-f- That this paper should have .been inserted, and that of Mr Barlow's rejected, in that 
No of ihe Philosophical Transanctions, surprises us a good deri, and, cannot well be ac¬ 
counted for* 
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pass must be supposed to maintain the compass; « I elevated the ball/ he 
same relative position, with respect to continues, till its action was imper- 
each other, during the voyage, I itna- ccptible; and then gr^ually lowcr- 
gine it to be possible to place a single ing it, I noticed the deviation at various 
liall of iron, equal to the whole mass, altitudes of the ball, witli the compass 
in a certain situation of the ship, .when of each point of division on the cir- 
its effects upon the needle would be cks; observing also very accurately 
the same as that of the iron in its dis- the height or depth of the centre of 
tvibuted state; or ■what amounts to the ball above or below the pivot of 
the same thing, that all the forces act- the needle, when the deviation was 
ing on the needle in the actual state zro. These results, indeed, were the 
of the iron, may be reduced to a sin- only ones applicable to my present 
gle resultant. I then assume, that a inquiry; and from them I ascertained 
less mass of iron (having its entire at- that the several parts of no action 
traction, or resultant, in the same were all situated in one plane; the 
line as the fonner,) may be appro?ci- iixclination of the plane itself to the 
mated so near to the compass as to horizon being found nearly equal to 
produce an effect equal to that of the 20^, declining directly from the mag- 
iron of the vessel, whereby the tan- netic north point to the south. This 
gent of the angle of deviation may be plan is, therefore, either cxacihj or very 
at any time doubled, and hence the nearly 2 )erpendicular to the direction of 
deviation itself determined.. Under ike dipping needle. The formula used 
this point of view, however, a slight by our author for computing the re- 
computation would be requisite; but suit, which will be found in page 
since the tangent of small ares have J9, and which approxiraatt's nearly lo 

that found by cxperimoiu, is this:— 

“• When I 

hence the deviation Ascertained by ob- ^denotes the iiicUnation, r the radius 
servation only." I’reface, p. 6 and (>. df the circle, which, in the present 
Thoxigh our aiithor’s first expert- instance, was twenty inches, h the 
ments rather involved him into diffi- observed height or depth of the cen- 
culties, at least proved nothing at the tre of th^ ball, and a* the angle from 
time, yet it is necessary the reader the cast or west points of the circle. 
filiDuld know the apparatus he worketl The mean result of all those calcula- 
"with, q^wcll as the method by which tions, which involves too many figures 
he wofled with it;—“ I began," he to he insertcil in this outline, gives 
says, p. 3, by describing, on a plat- 19^ 24'. 

form, several concentric circles, from The different manifestations indi- 
cight to sixteen inches radius, draw- cated in these important experiments, 
ing through the centre a liiie, in the between the needle and the attractive 
direction of the magnetic meridian ; 1 power of the ball, at different angles, 
then set off ray cast and west points; Imrizontally and perpendicularly, in- 
and, lastly, divided the whole circle duced our author to believe, that there 
into equal parts of 10“ each/’ With were in every ball of iron two planes, 
the compass over the centre of these in which the compass may be any- 
conccntric circles, he passed round where posited, without being iiifiu- 
successively, on each circle, several enced ii^ its direction ; the one that of 
shells of different diameter; which, no attraction, and the other the ver- 
as our author anticipated, produced tical plant^ corresponding to the mag- 
results at tlie time wholly inexplicable. netic jperidian. In consequence of 
At length, however, our author, hav- which, he conceived an ideal sphere 
ingexdianged his platform for a strong to be circumscribed about the ball of 
table, divided according to the points iron ; and asB]^ming the circle of ntf 
of the compass, with a circular hole attraction as an equator, and the poles 
of ten indies diameter in the centre, of that cirde as the poles of the sphere, 
through which a ten inch shell was, he imagined circles of latitude and lon- 
at pleasure, made to pass by means of gitude to be described round the ball 
a block and pully, he again commen- in several circles, keeping it always at 
ced operations, by passin" the com- the same distance from the centre ; 
pass on tile circle round the ball, in- and, tlierefore, when these ideal circles 
stead, as before, the ball round the of latitude and longitude were cor- 


very near the same ratio or the ares 
themselves, we may suppose the angle 
itself doubled by the experiment, and 
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rcetly ascertained by calculation, and 
verified by experiment, as particularly 
described page 24, and to which we 
roust refer our readers, be succeeded 
in establishing the law of deviation as 
it respects the latitude; namely, that 
the iangenU of the detdations are pro* 
portional to the rectangle of the sine 
and cosine of tie latitude; or to the 
sine of tkn doiAU latitude, which is the 
same thing. In the same way our au* 
thor establishes a like law of elevation^ 
as it respects the longitude; and, to 
explain himself more fully, he has 
given two diagrams, one describing the 
laws of deviation as it regards the la¬ 
titude, and the other as it regards the 
longitude. • 

With regard to the laws of attrac¬ 
tion as it regards the mass of iron, our 
author has, by a great variety of ex¬ 
periments, verified by computation, 
clearly demonstrated, that the power-^ 
of attraction resides wholly on the sur¬ 
face, and is independent of the mass ; 
or, in other words, that the tangents 
of’the deviations are proportional to the 
cubes (f the diameter, or as the | power 
of the surface, zohateviT may be the 
weiglU or thickness .—Page 48. 

The striking confirmation of the ex¬ 
istence of the plane of no attraction in 
the most irregular masses of iron ; and 
that the power of attraction resides 
wholly on the surface, and is inde¬ 
pendent of the mass ; os exhibited by 
experiment, and confirmed by com¬ 
putation, must have gratified and en¬ 
couraged our author in his toilsome 
and unbeaten path; and, therefore, to 
put the matter beyond all dispute, he 
determined to'verify his former expe¬ 
riments by others of a different na¬ 
ture, and on a much larger scale. Ac¬ 
cordingly he addressed a letter to Sk 
William Congreve, requesting permis¬ 
sion to pursue his inquiries in the re¬ 
pository at Woolwich; and, it gives us 
great pleasure to say, that the very polite 
and handsome manner in which this 
communication was answered, reflects 
the highest honour on the character of 
that worthy and ingenious gentleman. 
How contrary was the ^haviour and 
conduct of the Iloyal Society to our 
author on a similar occasion, will best 
be seen in Mr Barlow's own lan^age, 
page 19; which will appear totwy in¬ 
comprehensible when contracted with 
the answer of Sir William, and the 
manner in which a memorial, address¬ 
ed by our author, for the like purpose. 


to the Board ^of Admiralty, was ac¬ 
knowledged ; and the pleasing and 
friendly way Sir Geoige Cockburn, 
one of the Admiralty Lords, and Mr 
Croker, the secretary, offered our au¬ 
thor all their interest in the ikrther 
prosecution of his exper^enta. 

It is many years s^ce we knew 
CaMain, now Adinhf^ Cockburn, 
and our readers will easily conceive, 
that the man who, with the same 
activity and thii^ after professional 
knowledge, could ascend the mast¬ 
head, and th^e detect stupidity in 
the adjustment of a sky-sail studding- 
sail, as descend the hold, and super¬ 
intend the stowage of a water-cask, 
must Imve felt exquisite pleasure and 
delig^f on entering our authors work- 
and there behold, by accurate 

r riment, the true cause producing 
extraordinary anomalies in the 
variation of the compass. Mr Croker, 
too, a man of science, liberality, ami 
erudition, could not help feeling, on 
this occasion, much gratification; and 
it is the highest encomium we can pay 
to the professional knowledge of the 
one, and learning of the oljier, to have 
it in our power thus to record an in¬ 
stance of such noble generosity and 
kindness in behalf of aspiring talent 
and genius. 

But, to return from this digression, 
our author procured, fer his next expe- 
ritnent, an iron 94 pounder, mounted 
oh a platfbrm which adinittA of its 
being traversed through an entire cir¬ 
cumference ; the tracks at the bottom 
running ov^ a circle ten feet six indies 
diameter, divided into 32 equal parts 
corresponding with the points of the 
compass. A piece of wood, projecting 
fbur feet from the muzzle of the gun, 
for the compass to stand oq, was mode 
to fit exactly the bore of the gun, ou 
which the compass cotild be moved to 
any distance, at the time of experi¬ 
ment. As it is impossible to make 
room for the results, we shall just now 
say, that they fiilly corrphorated the ac¬ 
curacy of the results given by former 
experiments; and that, in the present 
instance, the difference between tbe 
observed and the computed results is 
so very trifling, as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible. It is necessary, however, 
the reader should know tbe formula 
by which our author obtained results 
bearing so close affinity with those 
given by experiment. “ The com¬ 
puted deviations," he observes, “ was 
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obtained by first finding from the ob¬ 
served deviation the mean ratio or 

, «m. 2 X 00*. IP. ,, 

value of A=* — tong. — > then using 

it as a constant co-efficient (a) in the 

• ^ . sin. 2 X CO*. V. 

expression tan. The 

same may be likewise done by saying. 

As the rectangle of sin. ^ x cos. v, 
(corresponding to any position of the 
compass), to sin. 2 x cos. % (answering 
to any other TOsition), so is the tan¬ 
gent of the deviation in the first in¬ 
stance to that pf the sound.” 

“ For example—the latitude and 
longitude corresponding to or NE, 
is latitude 13° 30', longitude 43° W ; 
and the same answering to one point 
from the east, is 3° 44', and longitude 
iO° 48'; therefore. 

As sin. 27°, cos. 43° 18'; sin. 


7° 28', cos. U>® 48': tan. 6° SO': tan. 
2* 30', which latter is exactly the de¬ 
viation found by observation in Table 
II.” to which we must again refer our 
readers. 

Our author lias applied the above 
rule in the computations of deviations 
found by Captain Sabine on hoard 
the Isabella off Shetland, where the 
dip was 74° 21', with great success; 
since the greatest error between Cap¬ 
tain Sabine's observed deviation, and 
the computations of our author, only 
amounts to 49'. 

From the singular discovery, that 
the power of attrUction resides wholly 
in the surface of iron bodies, and is 
independent of the mass,” our author, 
by one of those hapjiy ideas so pecu¬ 
liar to genius, conceived the possibili-* 


Experiments 93. 

On an Iron 24 Pounder, with an attached Shell 96 Ihs* 


Position of 
trail. 

Oeviat. 
due to 
the gun. 

Deviat 
produo. 
by shell. 

Whole 

Deviat. 

Position of 
trail. 

Deviat. 
due to 
the gim. 

Deviat. 
protlue. 
by shell. 

Whole 

Deviat. 

East. 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 

West. 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 

E. by N. 

4.15 

3.45 

8. 0 

W. by S. 

4. 0 

4. 0 

8. 0 

E.N.E. 

7.30 

7. 0 

14.30 

W.S.W. 

7.30 

7.15 

14.45 

N.E.byE. 

9. 0 

8.30 

17.38 

S.W. by W. 

9. 0 

8.45 

17.45 

X.E. 

9.4.5 

9. 0 

18.45 

S.W. 

9.30 

9. 0 

18.30 

N.E. byN. 


8.15 

17. 0 

S.W. by S. 

8.15 

8. 0 

16.15 

N.N.E. 

7. 0 

6.45 

ia45 

S.S.W. 

6. 0 

5.45 

11.45 

N. by E. 

4.15 

4. 0 

8.15 

&by W. 

3.45' 

3.45 

7.30 

North. 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 

South. 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 

N. by W. 

4.1.5 

4. 0 

8.15 

S. by E. 

3.45 

3.45 

7.,30 

N.N.W. 

T.30 

6.30 

13.30 

S.S.E. 

6.30 

6.30 

la 0 

* N.W.byN. 

9. 0 

8.45 

17.45 

S.E. by S. 

8.15 

8.15 

16.30 

N.W. 

9.45 

9.15 

19. 0 

S,E. 

0.80 

9. 0 

i8.:io- 

N.W.byW. 

9.15 

9. 0 

18.15 

S.E. by E. 

0.15 

9. 0 

18.15 

W.N.W. 

7.30 

r. 0 

14.30 

E.S.E. 

6.30 

6.30 

13. 0 

W. by N. 

4.15 

3.45 

8. 0 

E, by S. 

3.45 

3.45 

7.30 


ty of ascertaining the correct deviation 
ill all ships, in all positions, and in all 
places, by simple observation only, and 
independent of computation. With 
this view, he ordered a frame-work to 
be affixed to the gun, which should ‘ 
project beyond the compass, whereby 
lie could suspend a ten inch shell in 
any required position with respect to 
the centre gf the needle. Having fix¬ 
ed the ball in the required situation, 
he repeated his first course of experi¬ 
ments, which we have already noticed, 
with the ball attached, by traversing 
the gun through the entire circle; 
and as the results of this experiment 
are of the utmost importance, in a 
.practical point of view, consequently to 
pavigators, we shall give them entire. 

From the results indicated in the 


above table, our author assumes, and 
with some degree of probability, that 
when the whole quantity of deviation 
is once ascertained by swinging the 
vessel, the navigator, by attaching a 
plate of iron to the binnacle in a plane 
with the centre of greatest deviation, 
or local attraction, which, he says, will 
be found in most vessels at an angle 
between 20° and 60°, hut which in the 
Isabella he found by computation to 
amount to 65°, which lie considers an 
extreme case—may at all times, and 
in all places, find, without compu¬ 
tation, the exact deviation, by turn¬ 
ing round the binnacle, with the plate 
of iron attached. In like manner our 
author made his experimental results 
inserted in the above tabic; Or, in his 
own words, supposing now this firsi- 
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approximate angle to have been foundlj 
then the plate must be fixed, so that 
its centre of attraction inclines flrom 
the pivot of the conipasB, at about the 
same angle; Uien, turning round Uie 
binnacle, point by point, observe the 
deviation cau^ by the plate; and if 
these corre^ond with those given by 
the vessel, uie plate is rightly a^ust- 
cd; but if not, (as is niost likely to 
h^pen,) such trifling changes may bo 
knade in its position, which will be at^ 
toined in a fbw 87. Our 

autlior has given a particular descrip 
tion of this plate, and the most proper 
method of attaching it permanently to 
the binnacle; but we had preceded 
this :&r; wh^i our limits admonished 
U8 of the necessity of terminating our 
own remarks; we must, therefbre, re¬ 
fer the reader to tlie work itself on 
this interesting head of the book. For 
the same reason wc must reluctantly 
decline entering, as we fully intended, 
upon our author’s beautiful theory, by 
which he determines the laws' produc¬ 
ing the diutiial variation of the com¬ 
pass ; which, from the analogy of ex¬ 
perimental and computed results, ap¬ 
pears unquestionable; and which, be- 
in^ bottomed on correct philosophical 
rmciples,^ seems to us the only theory 
cserving of the least attention. 

Should the truth of this remark be 
admitted, which indeed appears incon¬ 
trovertible, when clearly and dispas-, 
sionutely understood, what, iVe should 
like to know, will the worshippers of 
M, Biot say to Mr Barlow’s able, but 
modest, exposition of an error of 7° in 
that theory, regarding the laws regu¬ 
lating the dip, or inclination, of the 
needle, whicn the French mathema¬ 
tician has had the address to impose 
so long on the credulity of his vota¬ 
ries ; and which, by our author's theo¬ 
ry, a discovery Biot never dreamed of, 
h^s a dose affinity with thb lalvs re¬ 
gulating the daily variation and de-^ 
viation of the compass. After tills ex¬ 
posure —for though the Frenchman is 
on able mathematician, yet he is no 
experimenter—we could ■ fkin hope, 
that tlie eyes and'ears of the venerable 
chairman, or prerident, of the Royal 
Society, that monument of. British 
glory, will now be open to English 
■ merit and justice: and, in future, pre¬ 
vent the malignant influence of foreign 
counsels swaying the important de- 
cisiont of that iilus^ous society. We 
haw more reasons than one for mak- 
iniif this remark ; and we strongly sus¬ 


pect, that our author will find the 
true cause of the apathy and indiffer¬ 
ence shewn him and his experiments, 
to which he alludes, p. 12, and to 
which we hate also shortly adverted, 
to lie within this hitherto mysterious 

chcle. 

It.would be extremely unjust, how¬ 
ever, for us to assert, or even to insi¬ 
nuate, that this censure attaches 
wholly to the venerable and il¬ 
lustrious president. His liberality 
and candour are recorded over the 
barth; and we are ready to acknow- 
lec^e, that no man, at any one period of 
oUr Idatory, has done more for the ad¬ 
vancement of science and protection 
of genius than Sir Joseph Banks. 
But his infirmities, which, from the 
natural course of evnts, we are sorry 
to say, must be many, probably leaves 
room to suppose, without invidious 
interpretation, that his coniideni^ is 
often [abused ; for experience demon-. 
strates, that in every human institu¬ 
tion there are always swarms of un¬ 
profitable drones, proportionate to the 
magnitude and importance of that in¬ 
stitution, thrust into place by influence 
and power, who are ever found to fat¬ 
ten on tlie credulity, or merits, or 
genius, of meek, ■ lonely, and unsus¬ 
pecting minds; and, since this is un¬ 
avoidably tlie case,, it would be foolish 
^ supper, that an hemisphere, so 
•brilliant and extensive os that which 
atirrounds t)ic choir Of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, can be alt<^ther free of such 
hordes. 

Our love of justice, and respect for 
the genius and merit displayed in ]\Ir 
Barlow*s valuable book, have impelled 
us to say this milch; for it would be 
a strange dereliction of our duty, 
which hidierto, we trust, been im- 
partiaSy discharged, did we pass over, 
without animadversion, this glaring 
instance of ungenerous conduct to a 
man, evidently of great abilities. What 
we have said, however, will probably 
produce little effect towards restoring 
that Society to its original excellence, 
or Mr Barlow to its future protection 
and regard; be it so. TBut we can 
assure our author, that if he only con¬ 
tinues his studies with the same per¬ 
severing ardour every where manifest¬ 
ed throughout his book, which we 
earnestly recommend to the serious 
consideration of the public, his in¬ 
dustry and talents will very soon ren¬ 
der nim altogether independent of 
that or any other Society wliatever. 

7 
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Xo 

Mark Mo/Crahin 

WiSDOBf has many worshippers^ while 
Chance^ pure Chance, has not, as of old^ 
cither temple or votariesr-thxs is far 
from right. The wind-sown seeds of 
Chance come as yellow and heavy to 
the harvest sickle as the best drilled 
and dibbled seeds of reverend Wisdom, 
and that from her fattest fallow. All 
my best laid schemes of pleasure, am- 
bition^ or hapmness, have failed or 
faded—while Chance, whom I never 
wooed at all, kept draping, oUeh 
showering on me, some ofner best and 
balmiest blessings, and cheered me 
by her windfalls from the stumblings 
of wisdom and the counsels of many 
fi*iends. Twp chief blessings 1 owe 
to my Goddess—by Chance I learned 
to distinguish verse from prose—a 
peerless gift—“ See,” said a sage old' 
lady—"what is ragged at the ends, and 
* cannot keep the even margia of the 
leaf^ is poetry—gracel^ poetry;—but 
that which is straight, orderly, and 
evenly, is prose—^precious preaching 
prose.” And, by the merest Chance 
in the world, 1 am enabled to write 
a true and delightful history of mine 
honest and ancient friend, Mark Ma- 
crabin, the Camefonian. How this 
came to pass must not be revealed like 
a playhouse landscape—pull the string, 
and lo ! and behold! It must be un¬ 
folded carefully and ingeniously, like 
a Herculaneum parchment under the 
impiisitorial spectacles of six sage 
members of the Anti(j[uarian Society. 

It is now many years since I left 
my native vale of j^ith—and things 
have come to pxss whidi might well 
dead my pardon if her landscape and 
ler people were now as dimly remem¬ 
bered as in a dream. Hope was higli, 
and untried life lay before me like a 
vista,in romance, lovely, and bright, 
and unblemished. The pageant Ls 
passed and gone—^but the beautiful 
and beaming faces which thronged the 
procession, haunt and charm inc still. 
Ifiven so it is—so strongly and durably 
do all those forms and faces in which 
my youthful heart claimed an interest 
live and breathe in my remembrance, 
that, wece I so gifted, I could painteter- 


II. 

the Cameronian* 

nal-cartoons full of maiden and matn „ 
beauty, and austere manly grace. Bui 
to my tale. 

In one of December's darkest even¬ 
ings I was walking homewards through 
Lyndoch-lanc. When I came below 
one of the patent lamps which diffuses 
light, pursuant to act of Parliament, 
1 was suddenly accosted by a person 
of importance, Mr Marmaduke Grun- 
Stanc, the collector, wlio, seizing my 
sleeve, wliispered rather audibly, “ I 
beg pardon, sir—I do indeed, sir— 
but you are as foy^d a man as ever paid 
rates.” I gazed at Mr Grunstane—I 
owed him not a shilling—^indeed, I had 
his receipt in ray pocket—and was 
about to pull it out, when he raised his 
voice, and said, “ ilay I never finger 
a rate more, if this some suspicious sort 
of a man is not become more danger¬ 
ous than ever.” “ Be good enough, 
Sir,” said I, “ to tell me something 
of what you mean” '‘'Mean, sir,” 
said he, " why, I mean, sir, that ever 
since this, same Mark Mack—what 
d'ye callum—and his shop came among 
us, evening and morning—he utters the 
strangest things—sings seditious songs, 
reads seditious books, and prays trea¬ 
sonable prayers. 1 have heard him 
sing curs^ strong things, sir—“ The 
Lord's iny shepherd, i'll not want,” 
which means more, sir, than meets 
the ear'*—" The very song the Miller 
of Mansfield sung when he helped 
himself to the bishop's meal,” said I.— 
" Why, 'tis treasonable”—" Flat trea¬ 
son, sir," said the collector, " as the act 
hath it, and as Mr Counsel Strapum 
says. Then, sir, he reads loud and 
long about a handy sort of a woma)i, 
called‘Jewel, the wife of Hobler of 
Kent, and her nail hammer, sir.* We 
all know what that means.” 

Thus was the collector proceeding, 
misinterpreting,as a man of obtuse in tel- 
lecl may, the impresrive domestic devo¬ 
tion of ray native land, thus unexpect¬ 
edly lifting up its voice in a strange 
country, when his singularcoimnentary 
was interrupted by a clear, deep, and 
melodious voice, which, from a house 
opposite, struck into that divine psalna 


* Perhaps Jael, the wife of Hcber, the Kenite. 
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—the eighth—gracing the words of 
the regal minsti^l with the noble and 
pathetic tone of The Martyrs. To 
this unwonted greeting, my heart 
r^ponded with a strong throb; and I 
on the mnt of lifting my voice 
with wie stray worshipper, when 
^ r Grunstime addressed me: Come 
with me, dr; this ipan must cross the 
herring brodc with a tutor chosen by 
the mi^strates, else my name shall be 
no more Grunstane.” So sayiiig, he 
walked up to tlie house from whence 
the soun^ came that had dismayed 
him so deeply, and J accompanied him, 
fbr the sake of seeing the end of the 
strange intrusion. ■ I saw he was 
meditating. " Now, Mr What— 
you know your name,* my good sir," 
wd the collector, “ let us walk with 
the law in this.«iatter, sir. First, then, 
what is the fellow's name—bis exact 
name;—the law, my dear sir, can 
touch nothing unless it has a name; 
—•but see—i^at does this man call 
liimself ?—m wfurrant the knave has 
picked but some good name or other 
to bring pxto disgrace;—an old trick, 
sir,—twSs but mt year a fellow at the 
Old Bailey had the presumption to call 
himself Mr Gilbert Grunstane, and 
was actually hanged with that honour¬ 
able name in his custody.” 

While this man spoke, I looked above 
the door, and there, on a board black 
and broad, was painted an ample book, 
in the commend^le act of disposing its 
contents to the passer-by, and under¬ 
neath stood printed in modest gray let¬ 
ters, Mark Macrabin, Caiheroniaii, 
Decder in Scottish Hose and Cheap 
Tracts, Relimous and Political.'* But 
very shrewdly distrusting the informa-. 
tion of the multitude, respecting the 
very ancient name Hose/' or even the 
letters which composed it, he had ad¬ 
ded, by way of marginal supplement, 
a. pair of notable parson-gray hose, 
wlucb, at a reduced angle, formed a 
respectable St Andrews cross: nor 
is it improbable, that the' ingenious 
proprietor of this singular rign-board 
had introduced^'the book spread out 
and displayed from similar motives— 
fer it is known that many of our radi¬ 
cals very laudably buy their weekly 
sixpence worth of sedition and blas¬ 
phemy, in the hope of bribing, with ar 
pint and pipe, to read and expound 
it, odEOs more fortunate person, whose 
is not confined to the primi- 
. .Im score and tally. 


With this man’s name and calling 1 
was busy snaking very agreeable asso¬ 
ciations, when 1 was aroused by a tre¬ 
mendous peal feom the knocker of the 
CameroniaU’s door, which, in the adroit 
hand of the collector, raised a din 
equivalent to the summons of a pye- 
ooated fbotman at the door of some 
man who, unluckily for his repose, is 
acquainted with an earl new come to 
bis coronet, or a confidential clerk in 
a city banking-house. The patient 
d^er in hose fefiecting, ^chance, 
that the eighth psalm, and the tune of 
the Martyrs, would endure when all 
who noW wear Scottids hose, or read 
^^eap tracts, or Peden’s Prophecies, 
or Zachary Boyd’s last battle—a book 
I would gladly get—were passed and 
gone,—arose, and began to adventure 
riowly forth, measuring step by step, 
balancing the matter between business 
and devqtion. Mr^Marmaduke 
Grunstane,” said I, this seems an 
unseasonable time to discuss the mer¬ 
its of Mark Macrabin’s political creed. 
Moreover, I do suspect there is nci- , 
ther sedition in the eighth Psaliti, 
which you have disturbed him in 
singing, nor treason in worshipping 
God alter a man’s own heart, and the 
manner of hk country.”—'^ Hark’e, 
firiend,”* said tlie collector, d'ye 
think—Zookers! d'ye think I don’t 
know a psalm from a seditious song?” 
and as he aaifi this, the door opened, 
and the dealer in Scottish hose and 
cheap twte stood silent before him, 
but silent only for a moment: What 
wan test thou?” he said, in the 
tone of a man touched at being un- 
timeously disturbed : Sawest thou 
not my warehouse of commodities was 
closed ? heardest thou not the ninth 
hour ring in the “chapel dock? and, 
moreover, didst thou not hear me es¬ 
saying to sing a psalm ?” Having 
thus soothed his devotional feelings, 
he continued in the tone of a man 
willing to accommodate: “ This is 
doubtless an ill hour to examine tlic 
merits of die things of this world, 
though my hose/’ and he glanced at 
the collector's legs, are such as men 
may buy bfind^ld; and my books,” v 
looking at the upper region of his vi¬ 
sitant, into which nothing but tlie 
gainful golden rule of three had ever 
been ame^ under the semblance of 
learning, to penetrate,—*^ are such as 
the wise and well-disposed only pur¬ 
chase, but tlieir contents cannot harm 
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even ignorance—so thou mayest walk growing late^, lirith being introduced to 
ill.” your book of' seditious verses, out of 

And in the collector strode, pulled which even now you were singing that 
off his hat and laid it on the table— treasonable song.” “ In the name of 
plucked forth his rate-book and ink^ 7vater and Jirc, and the heart of corn, 
horn, and looking Ihill in *the face of the three ancient gods of G^oway» 
the retailer of warm hose and wise said Mark Macrabin, what sort of a 
tracts, said, " So your name is Mark being art thou?—If I thought thou* 
Macrabin—an outlandish name and an wert a radical knave, come nTther to 
odd one; but a name good enough fbr revile and make mouths at that 
all that: and you write after your Book/ and him who believes in it, I 
name, ‘ Cameronian,* some radical de-* would assuredly chasten thee with 
signation, I presume. And you pro- these thirty-seven English inches of 
fess to deal in Caledonian nose and oak, called an ellwand, till thou didst 
cheap tracts, religious and political.” become humble and contrite. But as 
Mark answered, with a glance of in- 1 do in verity bflievc thou art much 
quisitive gravity,—^* Venly, even as more fool than knave, and mayest 
Uiou gayest, wiui the omission of thy spread an evil report, I shall show 
intrusive commentary." Thou not thee that Book ; and if I do not make 
me, said Mr Marraaduke Grunstane. thee learn the first verse of it by heart. 
Thou not me—you shall be taught a grievous task to thee perchance, but 
humility, and that soon, between stone a pleasure to others—may the sound, 
walls, and thy northern hose well gar- rational, and wise books which fill my 
tered with comfortable cold iron.— shelves, become as foolish as thou art, 
■What tliinkest thou of that most wise and as profane as Carlisle; and may 
Mark ?~~Tho7i indeed!” Mark utter- my* warm comfortable hose, framed in 
ed not one word, but with great calm- a good lowland loom, becorAe as thin 
ness lifted an ellwand of oak of three as the work of the spider or the spawn 
years growth, shod at one end with of Spittalfields.” So saying, he strode, 
massy iron, and divided into (quarters, ellwand and all, into an interior re- 
thc quarters into nails, the pails again cess, out of which he instantly re¬ 
in to inches, with large nobs of brass, appeared, bearing a huge folio, co- 
This formidable quarter-staff he laid vered with rough spotted calf-skin, 
on the counter, and, with the meek- and clas|ied with two broad and massy 
ness of a true and weU armed Chris- clasps of pure and solid silver; un- 
tian, awaited the result. clasping the volume, he laid it open 

Mark’s martial preparation affected on the tabic, 
very visibly the collector’s hand— It was* a beautiful black print Bi- 
aml the redness, natural and ac- ble, from the press of tne sixth 
quired, fled from his face, except James, adorned with curious wood- 
a double portion of scarlet which cuts, forming an illustration of the 
sought refuge in the point of hia text equally as obvious as the mo- 
nose. This protuberance at all times dem mass of commentaries which en- 
deserved attention, and usually at- cumber the simple original. Front- 
tracted it; it was swelled out into ing the title-page appeared, written in 
whelks and knobs of sundry hues, re- a neat old-fasnioned hand, the whole 
sembling a half crushed bunch of blue ancestry of Mark Macrabin from the 
grapes, or a bruised handful of ripe time tradition had first noticed it. 
mulberries.—And at present its fiery Gilboah Macrabin laid the comer- 
red extremity seemed willing to drop stone of the family fame; he passed 
blood, even before the ellwand of the the Tweed ivith David Lesley, and 
Cameronian had applied for such a distinguished himself in routing the 
proof of its merit as a weapon, llie royalists at Newbum on the Tyne; 
collector gave one glance to the door, the first blood drawn in the civil war 
in the shadow of which I stood, pleas- was drawn by the sword of Gilboah. 
ed beyond all remembrance at his con- He marched to the bloody battle of 
sternation, and then glancing side- Marston Moor with this very volume 
ways at Mark's brazen studded auxi- bound on his back, and made hhnself 
liary, like one who sees an adder ready remarkable by his cool and determined 
to leap from its coil, said, So, sir, bravery. But he owed his life to this 
the name and vocation, as ypu have singuw ‘ piece of proof mail, which 
confessed, are safe, are written down : foiled two desperate thrusts of a cava- 
Sir, I shair now content me, as it is lier’s lance when the Covenanters were 
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charged in the rear. It was present 
also at the fierce skirmish of Drum- 
cl(^, borne in iht same primitive man¬ 
ner by^ Gideon the son of Gilboah, 
where its owner added the glory of 
slaying diree of Claverhouse’s proof- 
coat troopers^ to the fame of the house 
* of Mocrabin. And as it had arrested 
the sh^ descent of one cuirassier's 
swOrd^ and repulsed the thrust of anoth¬ 
er, it acquired prodigious popularity, 
and was, by the command of Ramoth 
Gilead, the preacher, separated from 
the reluctant shoulders and swathing 
plaid of its proprietor, and borne aloft 
as a banner before the host. But it lost^ 
as a banner, much of the fame it had 
acquired when attached to the valiant 
persons of Gideon and Gilboah. It 
was struck dowii and trodden upon, 
at the bloody passage of Bothwell 
^rigg, and would have been scattered 
in the wind, leaf by leirf", had not 
Gideon returned at night from the 
mountains, and at the peril of his life? 
picked op his family book. His joy 
was great, and in its fulness he vow¬ 
ed—<md as he was of Gallwegian ex¬ 
traction, he vowed by the three an¬ 
cient gods of the district, already no¬ 
ticed by his descendant—that man's 
tongue or man's hand, singly or col¬ 
lectively, should no more separate him 
from it—and he kept his vow. It 
was' his companion by day, and his 
pillow by night, till the Revolution 
brought bloodless times. Xh® family 
history now grew wonderous brief. 
The allegorical tree of lineage sent 
forth shoots, neither to the south nor 
to the west, but shot up perpendicular 
as a poplar in one undeviating stem— 
finally terminating with the present 
incumbent.Mark, who with no small 
pride displayed this honourable testi¬ 
mony to his name, before the sharp 
gray eyes of the parish eolleetor, the 
chief of the name of Gmnstane. 

The Grunstanes, a numeroUsand an¬ 
cient dan, certainly are more conver¬ 
sant mth stowage, pilotage, barter,^ 
and. brokerage, and the relationship 
of six to seven, than with perilous 
achievements by spear and sword. 
As their name has not opened on ac¬ 
count with the Herald's-office, and as, 
perchance, these displinsers of Griffins 
and Blue Lions, are expensive retain¬ 
ers in dubious pedigrees, I shall 
Kpare it one anecdote, which may fur¬ 
nish a mbtto and a hint for the arras 

to zomt of thcbc ingenious gentle- 
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men, who signalize the heroes of 
the last birth-day. The elder Grun- 
stane—simple man, who preferred 
the sigimture of a St Andrew's cross 
to all the ^mp of penmanship, hap¬ 
pened to hear some learned merchants 
calculating their running profits.— 
For my part,” said one, I deared 
twenty-five per cent, net by my last 
speculation; and I,” said another, 
** shall he ill pleased, indeed, if mine 
is less than twenty-seven.” “ Gentle¬ 
men,” said Mr Gmnstane, ” I don’t 
exactly know what you mean by your 
twenty-fiveor twwity-sevenper cent;— 
for my part,” said he, assuming tlie 
look and tone of the .most exemplary 
moderation, I always think I have 
profit enough when 1 get the one half 
of the other.” 

To the descendant of this moder¬ 
ate and limited dealer, did Mark 
Macrabin unfold the venerable vol¬ 
ume—the shield as well as consokib 
tion of his ancestors. Lo! and 
behold, man," said the Cameronian, 
his wrath visibly abated by touching 
and contemplating a book so honoifr- 
able and dear to his name. “ Sec- 
read—bdieve—and judge for thyself; 
seest thou ought semtious there!” So 
saying, he pkeed his finger on the 
eighth psalm—^but kept close hold, as 
a priest dutches a profitable relic, 
whilst he sulynits it to the lips of' 
some suspicious looking pilgrim.— 
S(^ly seemed the collector perplexed; 
the ready frankness of Mark, the array 
of Saxon black letter, which, in the vi¬ 
cinity of the brazen studded ellwand, 
and the darkness of his own ignorance, 
equalled in mystery an entire moun¬ 
tain of Egyptian liistory, or the Ogham 
alphabet of the Sister Island, to uiose, 
and they must be many, who lack the 
faith of Colonel Vallency ; but above 
all, the dlwand itself, hoary and iron 
he^ed, and which bore testimony of 
having taken measure of carcasses as 
well as cloth ; all these tended to un¬ 
settle his power of reflection and de¬ 
range the accuracy of his calculations; 
—I tell tliee, man,” said Mark, “ this 
is a book my fathers bore through peril 
and through blood; with me it hath 
fkllen on more peaceful times. 1 have 
carried it 'through the pleasant vale 
of the South, and verily it walked with 
me upon the bosom or the vast deep, 
as I passed to and from the western* 
world.'A Nevertheless,^the collector, in 
spite or the rough exterioj, the silver 
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clasps, and the sacral contents of the 
volume, seemed seriously disposed to 
brand its owner as a dabbler in sedi¬ 
tion, an abettor of those turbulent de¬ 
magogues who disturb the peace of the 
country and the devotion of its people, 

I walked into the shop, and stood be¬ 
side the collector, who, turning to me, 
said, “ there! my good sir, there!” 
and pushed the book toward^ me, 
afraid at the same time to hazard ano¬ 
ther word on a volume which, for ought 
he had discovered, might turn out more 
holy than seditious. “ Truly,” said I, 
“ Mr Grunstane, this is a very ancient 
and beautiful Bible, such as tlte wor¬ 
shippers of scarce works would perform 
a pilgrimage to obtain, bound too in a 
patriarchal style, and clasped with no 
mean metal. And this, sir, is the 
eightli psalm, a poem of divine beau¬ 
ty ; and which even now I heard this 
gentleman singing, performing, as I 
presume, domestic worship according 
to the daily manner, I am’proud to say, 
of the devout people of Scotland.” All 
tlie while I uttered this, Mark eyed 
me with a look of indescribable emo¬ 
tion; and ere the last words were 
from my lips, he was fairly over the 
tabic, w^rin^ng my hands with a ful¬ 
ness of joy he sought, not to express. 
“ Peace be here!—as I hope to be 
saved I—thou art the son of mine only 
friend ; thyself too a proven one—■ 
Miles Cameron, thou art welcome as 
the flower of May; but aye, man, its 
long since I saw thee!”—I returned 
the grat^lation of worthy Mark l^g 
and warmly; and so deeply were we 
both touched at this singiBar and un¬ 
expected meeting, which returned the 
•lays of my youth to my contempla¬ 
tion, and presented me with the cold, 
the faithless, and the dead,” the loved 
and the lamental; that we missed not 
Marmaduke Grunstane, who had si¬ 
lently and gladly withdrawn both body 
and charge from shop and person of 
the joyous Cameronian. 

Mark Macrabin gazed on me for 
one minute's space with great and 
growing joy; he twice ejaculated “his 
fathers own son”—snatched up his 
black letter folio in one hand, and 
seizing me with the other, stalked 
stately and silent into the chamber, 
which in remembrance of ancient 
times he called his cave of Adullain. 
A clear large fire, the fairest flower in 
a winter garden, quoth the proverb, 
glowed in the grate, and the whole 


apartment seemed neat and comfort¬ 
able Hanking ihe flre*stood an an- 
ciem seat, something partaking of 
the excellent qualities of an English 
easy chair, and a Scottish langsettle. 
It was plentifully ornamented with 
thistles, sand glasses, and scraps of 
Scripture—bearing date 1646. In the 
centre pauucl of massive oak, was cut 
in square raised letters, Gii.. IMac- 
KABiN, s.L. this Was wound about 
with a wreath of blossomed thistles> 
ably designed, and not unskilfully 
carved; amid the thistles,^Jbfked a 
crown—representingthe crowmbove— 
for on earthly crowns—except perhaps' 
the crown of martyrdom—the wise 
house of Macrabin never turned its 
ambition. Into this ancestorial resting- 
place, Mark partly tlirust, and partly- 
motioned me—a cushion .composed 
of something rivalling in softness the 
famous down of Canna(of which pads, 
in holiday verse, promise beds to their 
loves, but in the week-day prose of 
matrimony make them contented with 
uhboulted chaff) was ready to receive 
me, and there 1 sat giving the cave of 
Adullam and its proprietor alternately 
the scrutiny of my looks. “ Son of 
my best fl'iend, said Mark, son or 
daughter Imve I none—nor wife, nor' 
matron, nor maid—Uor bondman, nor 
bondwoman—^nor carlin, nor gyre- 
carlin—nor bogle, nor ■ brownie— 
brownie would do me rarely—none of 
them all Iiave I to do a hand s turn, or 
a blessed turn for me. But my hands 
are clean—Any viands are pure—yea, 
the smell of this seems not unsa¬ 
voury”—placing before me, while he 
spoke, areeking mess of Scottish collops, 
a noggin of notable alt—“ and girdle- 
cakes, weel brandered brown”—pro¬ 
nouncing on the whole a blessing, 
whicli a hungry bishop might envy 
for its brevity. To this national sup¬ 
per, ample and instant justice was 
done. The Cameronian then brought 
forth in both hands an ancient and 
capacious bowl, girded round the mouth 
with a rim of silver, evidently less for 
ornament than for preserving entire an 
hereditary vessel wpich had graced so 
many bridals, baptisms, and even bu¬ 
rials of the house of Macrabirr^ Its 
shattered and repaired sides betokened 
the potency of its former contents— 
the dizzy head, and the unsteady or 
erring hand had wronged this tbun- 
tain of evening delight. Placing it 
on the table, he instantly produced a 
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large bottle of brown-stone, calktl by 
the Irish a “garderine, the precioua 
contents of which he introduce# to 
immediate act^uainiancesl lip wi th warm 
water and sugar, and the bowl cmitteil 
an odour far outrivalUng the famed 
cedar-wood-scented HrQ of the goddess 
in Hoirier, '' This/* said Mark, as be 
mured it unsparingly forth# is just a 
drop of the rarest blood of barley- 
better never bore a bell, or the kindly 
name of peat-reek—the reek of sea 
coal's hut a sang till't—I got it from 
Duncaai|Jdacgillu*ay, of the Pertli 
inounladns.—Duncan’s father docs as 
good as keep a small still—I wish^ if 
the wish is not sinful, that it 
big as a kirk—I mean an English ca¬ 
thedral—for his sake/* The weak 
liquid, and the strong, mixed pleasant* 
ly together—as things and strong 

ahould always do—and approachted the 
brimof thcbowlsinging ^hdsimmering 
—forming a goodlypool of potent drink. 
Into this beverage, Mark introduced a 
large spoon of green horn, of dimen- . 
sions equal to Sie rapacity of that of 
an ogress. It is called by the Low- 
landers a dividernor was this un¬ 
worthy of the name, for its mouth 
was rimmed with silver, the shaft or¬ 
namented with the same, terminating 
in a whistle, ecjualling in power of 
sound those’ framed by school boys, 
from the boughs of the plane, when 
the buds first come out on the tim¬ 
ber. [^Inspired shepherd of Ettricke, 
is this plane-tree whistle—the old 
Scottish shepherd’s pip4—accursed, 
and fallen off like Milton's spirit from 
its original beauty—to which queens 
have listened, and of whicli poets have 
sung— 

“A dainty whistle, with a pleasant sound?**] 
The spirit of digression seemed here 
to seize on Mark also, for in a voice 
half audible he* said, while he pro¬ 
duced the divider, “ If thou could'st 
speak, thou could'st tell a curious 
tale!** and for a moment he seelned 
pondering on some passing pleasant 
thing. Tie changed to a graver mood, 
and said, you would like—your 
douce fkther liked—a doucer man—a 
man with a kinder heart, or a cleverer 
head, never put leg in gray hose; 
but why should. I speak of the blest 
with a graceless bowl of punch be¬ 
fore me—howsoever, yc would like 
to have the rank untaken-down spi- 
rfi of this Higblandman's aquavitif 
softened and subdued—^passed through 
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the llame, as daft Davie Davidson did 
wdien he pushed auld king Corrie into 
the bonfire, and cried, O king, li^e 
for everSo saying, he lifted up a 
spoonful of tlte punch, and touching 
it, as he replaced it in the bowl, with 
burning paper, set the whole beverage 
on fire, and moving it gently with the 
spoon, the agitated fiarne wavered 
glimmering and blue, like the charm¬ 
ed cauldroh in the presence of Mac¬ 
beth. Good punch and a good 
man, said the Cameronian, are just 
alike j if punch cannot lowe, its no 
suppable; if a man cannot burn, no 
at the stake I mean—but Avith anger 
at a knave's deed, and that spills iny 
simile—The back of my band be to 
him, 1 should not like to trust my 
weazon.near his knife.** 

Though I have little faith in the 
saying, that sound friendship, like 
good com, must have frequent wet¬ 
tings to make it prosper, still I think 
an occasional sprinkling, merely to 
cool the blade, is both refreshing and 
delightful—so thought ray entertainer, 
as . witli two curiously carved and 
mounted drinking cups, known in the 
annals of Lowland ilelight by the name 
of quechs, wo made incessant inroads 
on the social element. Our converse, 
for much converse we had, was a cu¬ 
rious piece of patch-work—so old and 
feo new—so joyous and so devout—so 
dip^ssive and so straight forward— so 
full of the odd, the common, the 
strange, and the dramatic, that it de¬ 
ft® resemblance in any thing written 
or traditional. Ancient times shook 
hands with latter, and the pathetic 
and the ludicrous walked side by side 
like sisters twin.” Add to all this, 
the frequent intrusion of explanatory 
notes, upon obscure passages, as w(' 
passed, and the supplemental iUustra- 
tions which the narrative required. 
Mark, evidently driven from the even 
tenor of his way by these marginal in¬ 
terruptions, made a full pause; and 
lifting u|) his replenWied quech, turn¬ 
ed it thrice round between his eye and 
the candle, said, with an introductory 
cough, “ Truly, Miles Cameron, 1 
had better at once take a calivine pen 
and two sclatc stancs^—no in imita¬ 
tion of the prophet, gude forgive me 
for the resemblance—and thereon in¬ 
dite ye a full and flimous history of 
the house of Macrabin ; or if ye would 
like it better/* said the Cameronian. 

evidently alarmed at the extent and 
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importance of his offer—“ for I am 
dooms dull when I come to plain black 
and white—I shall even give you a 
memoir, as they call it, of myself— 
clean off loof, as Rab Rabson shot the 
barn-door; and conscience, lad, if ye 
stop or mar me in my march, I shall 
just begin the tale again, as Laird 
Lawrie did with Robin Hood^^ when 
he stumbled at the hundred se¬ 
venty and seventh verse.” I readily 
assured Mark of a joyous listener- 
one that would lend to his history a 
quiet and curious ear. For I expect¬ 
ed a singular tale. 1 knew he was ao 
quainted with a va^t range of strange 
and curious things; and I knew, from 
the peculiar and original way he con¬ 
templated all passing events, that the 
commonest matter would acquire a 
new stamp and form, and become 
amusing or instructive in his niouth. 

On this assurance, Mark Macrabin 
placed his empty quech od the table, 
and said, Young man, look lit me— 
ye never saw my father—how could 
ye ? but if ye had, truly, then, ye be¬ 
held a man as steeve to his purpose as 
the tempered steel—desperate, dour, 
and self-willed—who sought no man's 
counsel, tho^h many men sought his; 
and there were few or nonew the fa¬ 
mous Vale of Nith, that matched his 
knack in ministering Scripture salves 
to moral sores, or were so gifted 
and skilful anent elf-arrows and un¬ 
canny een. Well, would ve cr^it it, 
my father had a firm belief iri witches 
and familiar spirits, for which, doubt¬ 
less, he had Scripture warrant, Md I’ll 
not say that I am free of th^M^lief 
myself. He gaye many kindly pre¬ 
sents to Marion Murdieson of Auchr 
incairn, just because ^ word gade she 
was nae cannie.’ She Was a cunning 
Carlin that could gar him birl his baw¬ 
bee—ye see I'm not unread in the 
classic works of Caledohia: Moreover, 
my fatlier was the sworn cronie of 
Samuel Colin. of CoUiestown, who 
mended whole flocks that were ren¬ 
dered as lean by withcraft as the two 
cows in the dream of Pharoali; and 
extracted mpre elf-arrows out of one 
cow's side than were stuck by the 
barbarians in the shield of the Roman 
centurion—ye see my learning's of no 
limited kind. Samuel confided to my 
father’s hands lus whole collection of 
elf-arrow-heads. I have seen them 
myself, and they were made of as rare 
flint as ever yielded ^rc. ^ I consulted 


auld Roosty Fiddle, thf antiquarian, 
anent their origin. I bribed his opi¬ 
nion with one of the longest, and ne 
declared they were sharp weapons, 
framed for the mischief of brute or 
body, by whose hands it would be 
difficult to say;—and truly, the man 
in the course of seven years vindicat¬ 
ed his opinion in two folio volumes, 
with seventeen plates, displaying my 
elf-arrow in all the views man's in- 
venfion could devise, and averring, 
that he dug this curious missile out of 
Locher-moss, sixteen feet under the 
surface, searching for a seam of coql;. 
and truly, it was a wise place to seek 
fuel in. If he got not coals he got 
peats. But, worst of all, one summer 
lialf the cows of the A^ile grew sick, 
and milk grew like a medicine. Some 
said it wa»the burning drought—some 
Said it was the will of God; and JMa- 
irion Murdieson said it was the witch 
of Galloway’s inilking-pcg that drain¬ 
ed them fdl yell. This was a charm¬ 
ed utensil—I wish I had such a one 
—ye had only to say a certain word 
—pull the peg, and out gushed milk, 
rich reeking milk; and that, too, 
long as a cow within fifty miles had a 
drop to spare. I wonder where the 
wood grew it was made of; and then, 
as the tale rang, the peg ran red blood. 
My father heard the story, and was 
missing three days and three nights. 
Some said he was at a preaching at the 
foot of Tintoc; and some said he w^as 
in quest of the Qalloway witch and 
her sympathetic milking-peg. Home 
lie came, gloomy and silent—I fear 
some wicked people had laughed nt 
him; and I, who never coulff be si¬ 
lent, said, ^ Father, saw ye any gowks 
in 'Gallowayfor w^hich I had to fly to 
the mountain tops a night and a day. 
When I came back, and complained 
of the cold top of the Moloch-hill, my 
father said, ^ Didst thou fly to tlie 
mountains, thou graceless knave-—the 
ancient place of refuge for the sage 
and the godlf—the valley was good 
enough for thee.’ Sucli was the kind 
of temper that threw me desolate on 
the wide world •when I was a stripling 
of seventeen. ’ 

^^But niy father was not always way¬ 
ward and stern;—^lie had fits of gentle¬ 
ness and tenderness for his family and 
for mankind—his devotion, at all times 
sincere and fervent, approached some¬ 
times to the romantic. The Wurdlaw 
hill, the summit of which is evergreen, 
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^as a favoui'ite place of his devotion. 
On its top, it IS in current and credit¬ 
ed tradition that the Covenanters as¬ 
sembled during the stormy time of 
the persecution to preach and to pray, 
and three of their graves are still seen 
swelling • above the brown heather at 
the bottom where Claverhouse overr 
took and slew. them. Hc*s supping 
brimstone brose for r/m/—else there is 
no faith in old songs. Howsoever, 
ye'll hardly believe, that on the sum¬ 
mer Sunday afternoons, nowhere else, 
save on this hiU, did my father think 
family worship could, with sincerity 
and flill and deep effect, be performed. 
And 1 shall confess frankly, that what 
inth the green hill itself standing so 
beautiful among bar renheaths,on which 
the very sun seemed unwilling to sink 
—the three green graves at the bottom 
—and the earnest and melring manner 
in which my father associated the 
cause of the righteous, and the deeds 
of violence and blood* with the loftily 
fairy mountain—I was fhirly over¬ 
come, even to tears, and never felt 
devotional fervour more deep and ex¬ 
alted in ray life. This confirmed my 
father s belief in the saving grace of 
out-of-doors devotion, and though I 
never ■positively cursed the green 
Wardlaw—one could not look on the 
hill so lone, so green, find so bonny, 
and do that well—yet I wished it was 
waving with yellow grain—and I have 
)iad niy foolish wish.. The fkirest 
hill in sixty miles riding has passed 
under the plow—I’wish the man that 
<lid It was passed under the harrow— 
and instead of reverend men, with 
gray locks, singing a godly psalm to 
the sweet tune of Stroud Water, we 
have rows of filthy reapers singing 
profane and graceless songs. My fii- 
ther became weary of this hill-^he 
never liked long what other people 
liked—he was so inconsistent, or raUi- 
er, had so. much of the old warm 
Scotch blood trying for mastery with 
the coldness of hjli Canxeronian creed, 
that he had nrined himself in his 
youth with the good cutting sword of 
Gideon Macrabin, and would have in¬ 
fallibly joined Prince Charles, liad he 
not been alarmed with the terror of 
beads, and crosses, and pastoral crooks. 
—f cannot say exactly what made him 
weary of the Wardlaw—I have sal on 
its top a whole summer Sunday my¬ 
self, with little devotion in uiy head, 
looking westward and southward on 
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the lonely vale of Dumfries—and 
never a.soul had I beside me, unless 
ye count Jane Tamson of Heerleg- 
dodie, a queer quean and a bonny. 
I think myself, my father wanted 
new scenery and associations for his 
.devotion; certain it is, he sought out 
new scenery, for there is not a mar¬ 
tyr’s grave in the whole south coun¬ 
try which he did not visit with prayer 
and tlianksgiving. And nought de¬ 
terred him from giving the gra>^e of 
tlie Laird of Lagg, in the old kirk- 
yard of Dunscore, the noted persecu¬ 
tor, a visit of thanksgiving and con- 
gratuk^fon; but the dread lest the 
old bloody dour deevil should shake 
the mools off him and attend to the 
singing himself—he was aye ready, in 
his way, to march to tlie sound of a 
psalm. 

But aU this was to have an end— 
and, as far as I was concerned, a cu¬ 
rious end it*had. The Laird of Air- 
naumer^ died, he was a close handed 
carle, and had it not been for dreatl 
of country scandal, the heir would 
have marched his fathers corpse to the 
grave to tlie sound of sackbut and 
psaltery. He was better advised, and 
half the parish came to the funeral— 
my fatheixone of the foremost. Now 
my father had a strong gift, as you 
may guess, of prayer, and imbody 
thought they could die safely without 
him—^and over bridal_or burial drink 
who eould pronounce a blessing but 
he ? The spence of Airnaumcry was 
crowde(l with old and young, witli 
matrpp and maid—there was more 
blacl^rape than black sorrow—and 
up in the midst of them all my father 
rose to pronounce the blessing on the 
burial bread apd wine. That man 
who wrung his riches from the widow 
and the orphan, “ whose hand was 
iron, and whose.heart was more," lay 
Wrapped in his shroud before him. 
'i'he temptation could not be resisted, 
and he drew a picture of his griping 
greed that might have made his flesh 
creep ’neath the winding sheet. At 
the head of the coffin sat the heir, 
whose delight the presence of death 
could not allay—he wrung his hands 
to be sure, but it was with joy—and 
by the motion of his lips, he seemed 
to follow the prayer, but he w:ts only 
repeating the single word Fo-ssvsa-i^ 
ouj measuring it out syllable by syl¬ 
lable witli continued and ])rotrat'ted 
delight, hound' on him turned iny 
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father with a word and a look that that covered the coffin now covered 
kindled all present, ‘Son and heir him, and ere be arose,# a decanter of 
of Ai^na^me^y,’ said he, with a deep wine, blood red as it happened, was 
and slow voice, ' mark my words. fi})ilt about him. He was helped to 
That shrouded clay has made ye lord his feet, and as he disencumbered 
of gold, yellow beaten gold-*—nousee himself of the untimely garment, 
warm and many—and lands broad down gushed from the stem of Jiis 
and wide—that gold, those houses, bonnet a spoonful of wine o’er cheek 
and those lands, were gathered and andchin—he thought it life’s Uood at 
gotten in a way of which Grod will lea#h-yelled, with pure dismay, till 
require an account—be Jdnd to the roof and rafter rung—and home he 
widow, the orphan, the hungry heart, ran howling for help, and all the dogs 
and the houseless head—and who of the gate-end barking in full chorus 
knows but the curse that clings to after him. * 

your name may be suspended—it can “ It was in the evening of this event- 
never be removed.’ On my father ful day that I returned ftom a singing- 
frlowered-^ye have no English word school, knowing nothing of my fa- 
to match tnat—the hopeful heir with ther’s adventures—and I found him 
eyes gray and covetous, opened wide preparing to take the book;—1 joined 
nnd large, and a mouth much opener, as usual in the psalm—^my father ta« 
motionless as a statue—choked with •'king the lead, and reciting the verse, 
anger—and unable to speak. Not so ITnfOrtunat&y the parish precentor 
the Gudeman of the Drum—a hot had ftam^ the compass of my voice, 
Episcopdian—a neighbor southern and I scrupled not to give my fether— 
to boot—a near neighbour to Air- ill-prepared as he was for a renewal of 
naumery’s; and one, beside, whoprided any kind of competition—a sample of 
himself in having by heart the very my might in psalmody. Though the 
prayer that Archbishop Sharpe prayed tune was Stroudwater, and the psalm 
when he turned his coat on the cove- was the eighth—prime favouriW of my 
nant; a dangerous gift to bring into ftither, and ever since, chief favourites 
the lists against a CameroniaU'; Up he of mine—he got ^all share of them; 
starts to my fatlier, and said, ‘sit I overcame and drowned his voice en- 
you down, ye doited covenanter, your tirely. My mother saw my danger, 
words have no weight at aQ and. and with many a warning look and 
with something between a stroke and wink, sot^ht to repress my ill-timed 
a push, he put his predecessor aside, rivalry. I mistook her-signs, and my 
and commenced the prayer, distin- voice waxed stronger and stronger, 
guished by the name Of tke Bishops My mother saw the look of my father 
prayer, with strong aiid peculiar em- "change, and she said, ‘ Oh Mark, my 
phasis. Mv fathers glance g^w dark bonny bairn, dinna take the word out 
as death—uis ordinary wrath was of of your auld father's mouth.' My fa- 
a red colour-^the cause of his anger tber, witli his very darkest look, said, 
was doubtless great. . To be bearded ‘ never mind him, Marion ; just never 
in prayer, where he had never found mind him;—^by the seven of the 
his match—that, too, by on Episco- covenant, I'll break his voice for him!' 
palian—to be smitten on the cheek— so saying, he commenced the hundred 
and over the banner of the Covenant and nineteenth psdm, to the roaring 
to have the twice turned coat of the tune of the Bangor, and we sung it 
great {^>ostate hung waving and from end to end x my voice was still 
triumphant—tell it not in Gam. So unbroken and triumphant, so 1 had to 
up rose my fether's round neeye, and fly fVom the my father, and 

down went the Gudeman of the l>am with a sixpence pocket, a shirt, 
with the coffined defunct on the top and yfcirs ‘ swf^Weventcen' on my 
of him. There lay he on the floor— back, I forsook the loof of my home, 
the mortcloth of fringed black velvet and began my wanderings ” 

( To he continued, J 
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Tji£re is a small doud in the dcy» 
In peace it saiU along; 

Upon the cbpsnut tree on high 
The linnet sings its song. 

A gentle breathing air is out, 

'With lonely sound it grieves; 

It bends the grass, it plays about 
The inside of the leaves. 

It stirs the surface of the lake. 

In wrinldes bending far. 

Until the marge they gain, and break 
Where water lUi^are. 


And foi* an hoar«*an evening hour 
Of rural solitude, 

X come to view the field and flower. 

And stand, where 1 have stood! 

Like gushing rills, a thousand thoughts 
O^eepower my sinking mind ; 

Within toy heart, the well known spots 
Their pictu^ image find. 

And dreams, that have been long sub<lued. 
In fhir succession rise; 

Dim shadows o^er my bc^m brood, 

. And tears bedim mine eyes. 


The flowers of mring arc beautifbl, 

And well their si^t may cast 

Before our visions, fresh and fuU, 

The memory of the past 

The spirit alters; ne’er agun 
WUl life restore the hours# 

Of innocence, when, firee fium pain, 

Our day was like the flow^ f 

Ko doubts to check, no fears to dim 
Our cloudless destiny; 

Like little barks, ’twas ours to swiu) 

Upon a summer sea* 

The playfulness, the pride of heart* 

.—As seasons journeyed by-^ 

Were quenched, and youth cfurie to impart 
More thoughtfulness of eye. 

And passions, that without a wing, 
l^ay sleeping in their cells, 

Came forth, as, at die touch of spring. 

The dewy buds and bells. 

But thou the princess wert of aB, 

Delicious, holy love. 

Adored hi cot, and palace halli 
In dty, and in gmve. 

What marvel, then, that I should be 
A worshipper of thine ? 

That I should leave the world, and flee 
To kneel beibre thy shrine ! 

Long years have past—and hope, and grief, 
And fear, and doubt, and strife, 

I rince have found, make up the brief. 

And clouded span ef life. 


Wirii her, who was the source of bliss, 

1 never else had found, 

’Twas heaven, on such an eve as tliis. 

To tread-this very ground! 

I see her smiles—I list her words— 

Her winning looks I see; 

The voiy music of the birds 
1 hear £tom yonder tree ! 

’Tis well the brightest things of earth 
Are half with shade o’ercast; 

I could not wisli my present mirth 
To emulate the past. 

The hills, the fields, the woods, the shy, 
Are fair, as fair can be; 

They are not altered to the eye. 

Toe change pertains to me. 

But yet, methinki, my soul could share 
The glories of the scene ; 

My heart its vanish’d frame repair. 

And be what it hath been! 

Ah ! no—my bosom could not melt 
Wi^ thoi^gbts, that once had moved , 

We cannot feel, as we have felt; 

Nor love as we have loved! 

And holier far the thoughts must be 
Of things, whose relics deep 

In silence, ’neatli the whelming sea, 

Tiian such as sail the deep. 

The weeds that rustle o’er tlie grave. 
When evening lowers around. 

Tongues—language more persuasive have, 
Th^n any living sound. 


And dreams of past existence bright 
A double chkrm impart, 

’They am like rainbows tp the right. 

And lessons to rite heart A 
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SABBATH NOON. 

The bell’s sonorous chime ha& died away 
Upoh the elumbering air; earthy heaven, are still. 

As the deep unbreathing quiet oS the tomb; 

But yet it u a pause of narmony> 

A vacancy indudng pleasing thoughts, 

A silence, where no trouldxw dreams obscure. 

That unto pleasure Owe not origin. 

Have power ta enter. PlaiHd is tlie skyi 
Though not undouded-^verdant are the fields. 

In summer robe luxuriant—green the hills— 

More deeply green the fi>rests, through whose boughs 
Brightly the rivar ^stens in the sun. 

Running towards ^ sea—the glowing sea, 

That spreads its waveless breast, whereon the ships 
IJe moveless; cables, moats, and lUrled shrouds 
Thro' the dear atmosphere distinctly seen. 

The tribes of lower nature, even the mass 
Of this material world,—rocks, hills, and vales. 
Forests and rivers, seem to understa^ 

Or feel the influence of this holy day, « * 

All strife is hushed: at frequent intervals 
A gushing music wakens in the air 
From^iny bills unseen; upon the bough 
Of lofty l^ech tree, calm me raven sits 
Inactive, with bright eye, and glossy wing; 

.The linnet, swinging on the topmost bough 
Of bloomy fur^, is silent; and the bee. 

Languidly humming on from flower to flower. 

Seems nming music of itf daily toil ;-t- 
Yea, even this verdant mound, whereon I rest 
Widi meditative volume, seems to feel,— 

Op'ning its bells and daisies to the sun,— 

A kind of silent, tranquil happiness, i 
Which may be deep, dthough it sp^eth not« 

Over the summit of the dark green trees, 

^ Stretching aloft, the rural diurch's sjnre, 

' O ertopp’d by glittering vane, is clearly seen, ' 

Amid the pure, dear atmosphere t wimin 
The habitants of all the hamlets round, 

T.'^rents and children, youth and hoary eld. 

Decent, decked out in holiday attire, ’ 

Lift up the tribute of devoted hearts. 

The b^t—the holiest of all offerings. 

To Him, the great Creator of them 
W^ho ^ve them lift and being—eyes to see 
The glories of the universal world. 

The beauties shower'd around them^hearts to feel 
The tenderness ofpossion, all the joys 
That lifevin its relationships affords: 

And lofty souls, which, when this frame of clayi 
IVIdSing, shall pass away, and be no more, 

Shidl taste the glories^f undying youth. 

And in its immortality be strong. 

Oh! holy is the noon of sabbath day, 

Unbreathing holier still its purple eve; 

AVhat time above the hills the western sun 
Shoots his long rays aslant; and, in the wave. 

The elm trees throw their sombrous shadows fur. 
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Embulmcd in Recollection’s silent eye 

Are many evenings such, more sweet, more soft. 

More richly beautiful, than ever more, 

—While being lights its sublunary lamp—^ 

Shall bless this Iieart of mine. Thro' yellow 
Green forests, and by gleaming waters blue, 

With tliose whom fate or ftiendship linked to me. 
Tell I the bliss of wandering; ev^y thought 
For such a season uncongenial. 

For such a scehe, exiled, and banished for. 

No earthly care tp damp the joyous heart. 

In innocent mirih erulting, or desteoy 
Visions of glory that—C£m never4w J 
Our life is but a journey* eves! 

Ye ne%r can be forgotten 1—twined with youth 
In glorious recollection, ye arise ; / 

The crimson of your surn^&e on the hills. 

Your forests green, and w^less waters blue ; 
And holier st^ and lov^ier, feehugs warm, 

Tliat now are scarcely felt, and lofty hopes. 

That; like a rainbow, the summer sky 

Have passed away, and-left no trace behind- 

• • « ' 1 


THB AtraOKA nOBEAIilS.^A SONNET. ^ 

’Tis midnight; and the world is hushed ip sleep: ■ 
Distant and dim the southern mountains lie; 

The stars are sparkling in die cloudless sky ; 

And hollow .murmurs issue from the deep. 

Which, like a mother, sings unto its isles. 

Sure spirits abroad! Behold the north 
Like a volcano glows; and, starting forth. 

Red streaks like Egypt's'pyramids in files— 

Lo ! Superstition, pallid and aghast. 

Starts to hk lattice, and beholds in fear. 

Noiseless, thrfieiy legions thronging fiist, 
Portending rk^e And rel^Uion near: ” 

For well he kno^ that dark futurity 
Tlirows forward fiery shadows op the sky! 

P \.o , ' ^ ' 


GUEBCE^A SONNET. 

Land of the muses, and 6f mighty men! 

A shadowy grander niantles thee; serene 
As morning skies, thy pictur’d realms ore seen. 
When ether’s canopy is clear, and when 
The very zephyrs pause upon tt^ 'Wing 
In ecstasy, and wist pot where to stray,— 

Beautiful Greece! more glorious in decay ^ 

Than o|her regions in the flush of spring: ^ 

Thy palaces are tenandeis;—the Turk 
Hath quenched the embers of the holy fane; ^ 

Thy temples how are crumbing to the plain. 

For time hath Mpped, and man hath helped the work. 
All cannot perish—thy immortal mind, 

Remains u halo circling round mankind. 
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HOn^F. GEllMAKICiE# 

No IV. 

J^Wc have been prevented from giving pur promised analysis of one of 
Oehlencliliiger's tragedies this month: but shall certainly redeem our pledge in 
next Numl^r. The following article consists of a translation of one of the 
short tales of the Baroness de la Motte Fouque—a .lady whose compositions, 
both in verse and prose, enjoy, at present, great popularity all over Germany- 
She is the wife of that Baron de la Motte Fouque whose beautiful story of 
Undine has been translated into English*—find whose Magic-Rtno, Wai.de^ 
MAB the PiLOUiM, and Eginuard and Emma, ought all to be translated im¬ 
mediately. We hope soon to irtnake our readejs better acquainted with tlm 
genius both of husband and of wife. 

The French sound of their name may surprise our readers: but, we behevtv 
the fact is, that the present Baron de la Motte Fouque is,the lineal represen¬ 
tative of a Huguenot nobleman, wh8 left France at the period of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, and acquired considerable estates in the Prussian do¬ 
minions. Many villages, and even whole towns, in the western parts of old 
Prussia, are almost entirely inhabited by the descendants of these French refu¬ 
gees, aioong whom the language of their forefethers is still spoken. The Ba¬ 
ron, however, writes in German—and few authors of his day write more pure¬ 
ly or more energetically. His lady is, wc believe, of a Saxon family of high 

distinction.^ 


The Ci/press Crowni^ a^Tale. 

Bu the Baroness, Caroline de la Motte Fouquk'. 


Tiie promises of peace, whichfor many 
months had been depending, came at 
last to be fulfilled. The army return¬ 
ed home; with seriousness and solem¬ 
nity they entered once more, the libe¬ 
rated and wonderfully rescued capital. 

It was a Sunday morning. Since 
day-break, young and old htwl beet#-, 
pressing through the streets towards the 
gates. The guards could with diffi¬ 
culty keep any degree of authority in 
the storm of unrestrained and irresisti¬ 
ble joy. 

Crowded, squeezed, and as it were, 
twined and twisted through each other, 
stood this expectant assembly; and 
as the wished for moment approached, 
became the more deeply and inwardly 
affected. There was scarcely a sound 
audible in the multitude, when at last 
the powerful yet melancholy voice of 
the trumpets gave their first greeting 
from afar. Then tears fell from a 
thousand eyes; many a breaking heart 
was chilled; and on the lips of all, 
low ’and anxious whispers trembled. 
Now shone the first gleams of armour 
through the open gates.—Scattered 
flowers and garlands flew to meet 
them; for every tree had paid its tri¬ 
bute; every gurden had granted a share 
from its variegated treasures. A love- 


ly child, stationed in an high bow- 
window, raised its round white anns 
on high, and receiving from its weep¬ 
ing, turned-away motlier, a coronet of 
leaves, threw it down among the pas¬ 
sing troops beneatli. A lancer, who 
happened to be the first to notice this 
occurrence, good-humouredly took up 
the wreath on his lancc, while he 
playfully nodded to the fair little angel 
above. He had his eyes still directed 
in this manner, when his commanding 
officer, riding on, qj^claimcd, Ha l 
Wolfe!—cypress wreath ! * How 
came you by sudi a thing—it may be 
thought an unlucky omen !*' Wolfe 
put the crown on his right arm, how¬ 
ever, and not widiout some discom¬ 
posure rode on! 

After a long tcdimis delay, employ¬ 
ed in pwtting up the horses in the re¬ 
gimental stables, giving them water 
and provender, the quarter-billets at 
last were disUributed. Wolfe, on re¬ 
ceiving his ticket, bad the mortification 
to perceive that it directed him to the 
house of a well-known rich butcher ! 
His comrades wished him joy—rallied 
him on the good eating which awaited 
him ; and profited by the opportunity 
to invite themselves frequently to be¬ 
come his ^csts. He, meanwhile, took 
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off his schaho in silence, twisted the venture it till he had gone a little 


, billet among its gold tassels, and twice 
passing his hand through his luxuriant 
locks, he said, not without considerable 
vexation, this, forsOoth, is rare luck ! 
No doubt the ri^ miser is well enough 
known!—I heartilywish, however, that 
I liad been quartered anywhere else!” 
“ Ha, ha! what a silly, Mow you 
musthe !** cried ahold knowing com¬ 
rade—'* what is it to you, ptaj, your 
host Is a miser or a spendthrift? Only 
let him be rich enough—then a soldier 
is sure to be well off However, you 
must begin with politeness' and ad- 
dr^s*-^very thing depends on good 
management.” That is very true,' 
I grant you!” said Wolfe, as he threw 
his knapsack over his shoid||»>-- 
" but there 0 X 0 & set of people iri the 
. world on whom all politeness is thrown 
away, and who have no heart or fuel¬ 
ing for man nor beast. If ever 1 meet 
with a butcher’s waggon in the streets, 
full of miserable animals tied and 
bundled together, and see how the 
poor beasts lie there over and udder 
one another, groaning sometimes^ so 
that it cuts one to the heart, and mark 
how the fellows plod on behind the 
cart in utter indifference—whistling 
perhaps all the time, I have much ado 
to withhold myself from falling on, 
and beating the scoundrels heartily! 
Besides, to say the truth, I have had 
enough of blood and slaughter, and 
^gin to be disgusted with the whole 
trade!” 

“ Oh I” .cried his laughing compa¬ 
nions, Wolfe cannot bear 3ie sight 
of blood—Thou chicken-hearted fel¬ 
low !—And when did this terror come 
upon thee ?”—‘i Don’t talk non¬ 
sense,” replied Wolfe angrily—" in 
battle, when man stands against man, 
and besides, when there are different 
motives for action, (laying his hand on 
his iron cross) one looks neither to the 
right nor the left, but in a sobeVer 
mo(^—well then, I shall not deny it> 
whenever I pass by a butchefs stall, 
and see the bloody axe, and hear (or 
fency tibat I h^) the groans of agony, 

I feel inward]^^ as if the fibres of my 
heart were torn—and therefore, I do 
wish Jw 1 had been quartered any 
whejje else!" 

His comrades began to laugh at him 
more tlian ever, though they did not 


way. He then looked round at them, 
and shook his lance, half jesting, half 
angry. They made faces at him in 
return, but soon began to disperse, 
and Wolfe proceeded on the road to 
his quarters. * 

He had not gone far when he found 
the street and the number. Already 
at a distance he saw a gigantic man iii 
his shirt-sleeves, standing under the 
door-way. His countenance of a dusky 
yellow complexion, wa« quite shaded 
oywSby coal-black bua^y projecting 
eyebrows; the small eyes, devoid of 
intellect, appeared to watch the rolling 
vapomrs of a tdaort pipe.—One hand 
w& placed in the waistcoat pocket, 
the other seemed to dance up and 
down the silver knots of the pipe, 
which rested ever and anon on his 
goodly pCTSon. Wolfe saluted liim 
courteously, and, with a modest bow, 
fihewed him his billet; upon which 
the man squinted at him sidewise, and 
without attending any fhrther to his 
guest, he pointed, with his thumb 
bent backwards, to the house—at the 
same time adding, in a gloomy and 
indifferent tone—" Only go in there. 
Sir ! my)people know already.” Wolfe 
bit his bps, and entering somewhat 
abruptly, his sabre that rattled after 
him, happened to inflict a pretty 
sharp blow across the legs of Mein-herr 
John, his landlord. “ What the de¬ 
vil in hell!” grumbled the butcher. 
*Wolfe, however, did not allow himself 
to enter into any explanation or dis¬ 
pute, but passed on, and came into 
the court. He found there a pale 
and sickly-looking girl carrying two 
buckets of Water. Wolfe, drawing 
near to her, inquired if she was the 
servant of his landlord ? The girl re¬ 
mained silent, and as if terrified 
standing before him. She had set 
down the two buckets on the gnound, 
and looked on him with large rayk’ss 
eyesunsteadily . Her complexion seem- 
* always to become more pale, till she 
resembled a marble statue more than 
an animated beiiig. Meanwhile, as 
Wolfe renewed his question, she let 
her head sink upon her breast, and 
taking up the buckets again, she^said, 
with her eyes fixed on a short flight 
of steps that led by a servant’s door 
into the house, Come up here; and 
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immediately at tlie first door on the 
right hand you will find your cham¬ 
ber,” 

Wolfe looked after her a while quite 
lost in thoughts then climbed up 
the narrow stairs, and found all as 
she had told him. The room was 
small and dark; the air oppressive 
and suffocating. From the rough 
smoky walls large pieces of the lime 
had fallen away, and here and there 
were scraps of writing, initials, and 
figures of men and women, and 
beasts’ heads, drawn with paeces 
of coal, oi< a burnt stick. Right op- 
Ijosite to. the half-blinded window 
stood a miserable bed; and near it he 
saw a red-rusty nail, sticking o long 
way ont of the walls, Wolfe hiuijg 
his cypress crown upon it; placed his 
lance and sabre in a corner; threw 
Ills knapsack upon the table, and 
more than once, grumbling within his 
teeth, What lubberly fellows these 
rich misers are!” he kicked aside two 
broken stools, went and leaned out of 
the window, and by degrees whistled 
liis anger away. 

Over the court and neighbouring 
building was visible a fine large gar¬ 
den, which looked out,*’ firesh and 
fragrant through the bluish-grey at¬ 
mosphere of the town. There dark 
avenues twined their branches on high, 
in arches like those of a gothic cathedral 
over the solitary places; golden 
sun-flowers waved on their limber 
stalks over long labyrinths of redli 
and white roses; walks and thickets 
surrounded the whole. There, all 
was silent; the rich luxuriance of the 
domain seemed like that of an en¬ 
chanted wood, that no mortal foot had 
ever violated. Wolfe surveyed this 
garden with extraordinary pleasure, 
and would almost have given the world 
for the“ privilege of wmking through 
a region of so much beauty and still¬ 
ness ; blit however this might be, he 
became quite reconciled to his apart¬ 
ment on account of its having such a 
prospect. 

He kept himself quiet through the 
rest of the day, giving himself little 
concern about what might be going 
on in the house. Towards evening 
his military duties called him abroad- 
He return^ just afiter it had begun to 
grow dark. The window still re¬ 
mained open, fie drew a chair to¬ 
wards it, filled his pipe, seated hira- 
selt^ and rolling out ample volumes of 
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smoko into the serene air, resigned 
himself to the voluntary flow of bis 
thoughts and recollections. 

The solitary garden, the obscure 
canopy of the trees, the bright moon¬ 
shine that gleamed over them—^all 
these things harmonized wonderfully 
together, and woke in his mind in¬ 
finite trains of long-lost'associations- 
He thought of his home, and of his 
^ed mother; and by degrees became 
altogether o^rest and mehmcjioly. It . 
occurred to nim, that he was here ab¬ 
solutely without any one who took an 
interest in his fate^ and aU at once he 
felt an extraordinary longing and an¬ 
xiety for his brother, who had now 
for a long time roamed about the 
worM, and of whom no satisfactory 
intefiigence had for many years been 
receivSi. He had at first been a 
baker’s apprentice—had afterwards en¬ 
tered into an engagement as a chaise-' 
driver—and at last all traces of his 
name and fortune had, among strang¬ 
ers, vanished quite away. “ Perhaps,” 
thought Wolfe, “ he has also become 
a soldier; and now, when peace has 
come, and every nation is tranquil, 
news may have in all probability ar¬ 
rived at home of>iny poor brother An¬ 
drew.” 

With this persuasiorf he endeavour¬ 
ed to console himself; but could not 
help wishing immediately to write 
home for information; the recollection 
of his brother had so suddenly and 
deeply agitated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time no¬ 
ticed with great vexation, that they 
had given him no light. 2^his at least 
he resolved to demand. He got up 
therefore, (iiot without a soldier-lik» 
oath) and dressed as he then happen¬ 
ed to be, in a short linen waistcoat, 
and without a neckcloth, went out. 
According to his custom when much 
irritated, he passed his hands over his 
lieadseveral times, raising his luxu¬ 
riant locks in such manner as to give 
a considerable wildness to his toute 
ensemble, and cautiously gxoped his 
way down stairs. In the lobby there 
glimmered a dusky lamp. Wolfe 
stepped into the circle of the uncer¬ 
tain radiance, looked about for some 
means or other of obtaining his ob¬ 
ject, and searched with his hand for 
the bell-rope. At this moment Mein- 
herr John happened *to return home 
fronj his evening recreation at the 
ale-house; and with glowing coni- 
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F trtSoJ tSr’'Wolfe^r- pUyed dt^aSj Set her interesting 

knotted stock on ^dwr.W^te^ LttueB. He t<i)k her hand respect- 

ctiiving He the fully*-" My dear," said he, “ you are 

^ryinghish^d very high (while sjitated—have I oftended 

hght, such as It was, you B”r-“ ^ heavens! certainly not,” 

him), git in the answered she, he^ning to weep anew. 

hprr Srstoted as if “ Then, surelyf said Wfe, earnest- 

he h4d tlW to <hstres8 you ?" Lotdsa folded 

bolt, let, t^ ml aahoat both\ands, pressed them to her eyes, 

hands, hwked about dightly W her head-" God 

then rushed m and pa^ by wo ™> 

uttering a deep ^ ^ toreboensenthither; good H^cavens ! 
terror. " aU was so well-so traSquil-now all 

onr hero, w^o, at tfcs iffliOtions are renewed!" She made 

our, grew ^ sighs to Wolfe that he must not follow 

self h^ Wiped the tears with her apron 

I.)um, wrffe having retnmad to his room, 

•hearing his demand, exc^d ber n ^ opposite to 

ahgehce, and, with a liMt in tOT -onaie. leaning h& head on his 

hand, hastened up stairs ^ without being able to ac- 

She then set the candle o" ^ ^ St» rxlraordinary and myste- 

ato, the «"«^» Vh'Stt »d 5S S ion hj »hich L o’vc 
the chairs, and, in b^^nt ana qm ^ vhelined, all bis thoughts involunta- 

manner, employed herse became more arid more dark and 

in the room- , juekncholv, lust as if some fearful and 

Wolfe w|« W«se^ ^ J’Atme were about to fall 

desf with ladies—he hated smnum , ^ „,,t prevail over 

and, on fS' hifreflections so as to bringtliem into 

much confident j, ^ any regular older; so deeply had the 

these reasons, ^ pr<^n. jf ^otee of the weeping Ixiuisa penetrated 

turned away, and dJ^ed wim ^ inwardly renewed, and divided, as it 
fingers agmnst Ae i/to „ th^u^nd echoes. In lis- 

stood at the tenilig to her, it had not been without 

smoothing and axan^ng difficSty that he had refrained from 

?j!*S^nvoluntPr| lS\rtt“^dTr''ow^™fatc 

4»n «he weep for ? satrt he encrave a pen^ife, (which lay 

Has my j to near his tobacco-pouch, and had serv- 

her? or, in mv ^ ed fw clearing pipe), all sorts of 

her some harsh WOTds ? , ujjgg «ancles on the crazy old WDod- 

ously 1 j . ts ^ knowing or intending it, he had cn- 

“7 dear. „ giMVen on the already hacked and dis- 

dark as, &ted boards, Louisa’s name, which 

may^i^selfaimKhwf. Iw had overheard frequently called 

was Standing toc St^. . ^ through the house. On observ- 
Wolfl lean^ over Mh^ «nd start- 

lighl^ her down. and tlieii drew the knife several 

sr.*T£^wruS.f“ 
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at once tliere appeared to him, dearly 
and undeniably, traces of the very same 
name, and in his own hand-writing, 
on several corners of the table. Wolfe 
again started, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared at these characters, coropanng in 
them the well-known difficultly-forui* 
ed great L, and the odier letters, 
with his own writing; Am I be- 
ivitched cried he ; trying to recollect 
whether he had not absolutdy and 
realty vMtten these other ius^aiptions 
himself—but his arms could not ^liave 
reached so &r; and as yet-he lia4 not 
sat at any otlier side of the table. 

Yet all this must Iw d. non¬ 

sense r* muttered he; at the same 
titiie looking about rather timidity^ 
through the obscure chamber. Th^ 
fallen down broken places in the wall, 
especially near the bed, diverdfyiw 
the black distorted faces traced with 
charcoal—the general uncouth desola¬ 
tion of the visibly n^lected apartment 
appeared, in the unca’tain scanty light, 
in a high d^^ree disquieting and for¬ 
midable. To Wolfe it semed even 
as if the rudely-traced coiiicature faces 
were known to him. He shuddered 
involuntarily, and liastily extinguished 
the light, in order to escape, if po^ble, 
fVom such hobgoblins and preternatural 
impressions. Besides, it had become 
too late to think of writing any more. 
For a moment he wished to Wathe 
the free air, for without he thohght it 
would be cool and refreshing. He 
opened the window again ^lereforet 
All appeared still and slumbering ; and 
the cool breath of night salated him« 
From a neighbouring cellar, however, 
even now, rays of light were shining 
forth; and soon after Wolfe heard the 
hammers ringing loudly on the anvil. 

Poor soul,” thought he, thou art 
already making the most of these mid¬ 
night hours, which tb thee begin a 
week of hard labour.” The glowing 
iron now brightly sci^tered its sparks, 
os if from the bowels of the earm, in¬ 
to the lonely gloom of the night. 

He probably sharpens knives and 
hatchets fbr the butter,” continued 
Wolfe to hunself; that suits Mein^ 
herr John exactly, and is quite con¬ 
venient and useful for both. How all 
trades assist one another, and depend 
on each other, in this world!"« 

He had once more become tranquil, 
and looked for a long time into the 
beautiful garden, which at night ap¬ 
peared for the first time inhabited; 
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for Wolfe now plainly marked Some 
one slowly moving lip and down 
through t^ obscure walks. Some4 
tidies die fcom stood still, and lifted 
its and, os if beckoning to some one to 
ftdlow. Wolfe could not distinguish 
the figure narirowly enough—for the 
rising veil of vapours often conceal^ 
it as if in long white robes; and the 
more anxiously he fixed bis eyes upon 
it, the more faintly and glimmeringly 
one object, as it were, muted Into ano¬ 
ther. At last Wolfe came from, the 
window,, and, leaving it open, tlirew 
himself ifito bed. The now dij leaves 
of his cypress wreath, which hung 
ixpon the wall, flutter^, and rustled 
over him In the draught of the win- 
Wolfb started up at the sound, 
callflfe out," Who’s there ?" and he be- 
thou^it himself but half awake where 
he was. His eyes now chanced to rest 
upon the window, and there he could 
not help believing, that he beheld the 
same form that had before appeared 
in the garden looking in upon him. 

Devil toke your jokes!” cried our 
hero, becoming quite angry, not only 
with this intruder, but still more tvlth 
himself, fi>r the death-like tremour 
which, same over him. He then drew 
hifi head hastily under the dothes, and 
from fatigue &U asleep under loud 
audible bating of his heart. 

One hour, as he believed, (but a 
longerf^Uterval, purhaps, in reality,) 
had the mysterious influences of the 
world of dreams reigned over his sen¬ 
ses, when a strange noise once more 
alarmed him. Tne moon was still 
contending with the light of day, of 
which the faint gray dawn was visible ; 
an^ now a low moaning sound was 
again beard close to our hero. He in¬ 
stantly tore the clothes from his face, 
and set both Ids arms at liberty. Then 
with one hand stretched out, and the 
other lifted up for combat, he forced 
•^his eyes wide open, and stared al>out 
him. He was at Ifrst not a little ter¬ 
rified, on beholding a great white dog, 
with his two fore-f^t placed upon the 
bed, and stretching up his head, with 
large round eyes fixed upon him, and 
gleaming in the twilight. This un¬ 
expected guest however wa^ed his 
tail, and licked the liand ^at was 
stretched out to drive him away—so 
that Wolfe could not find in his heart 
to fulfil his intention; the dog fawn¬ 
ing, always came nearer and nearer; 
and, as if through customary right, re- 
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niaincd at last quietly in the same po¬ 
sition* ^'l^abably he must belong to 
some one here,” thought our hero, 
stroking him on the haw; ^'and now 
bellev^ that I am big master. Who 
knows what inhabitant trky have left 
this apartment to noake room for me 
Severny had he said these last wWds, 
when the dreams, out of which he 
had just awoke, regained all their in- 
ilttunee> and could not help be¬ 
lieving that ^ere had reaUy been some 
important and preternatural vimtant 
with him in his diamber. Refiecdon 
on this subject, however, was toopam* 
ibl and perpl^di^ to be eontimted. 
He therefore sprang out of bed, <u|d, 
as it was already day-break, he^beg^ ' 
to put his accoutrements in order, and 
prepared himself to go <to the stables. 
The dog continued snuffling about 
liim, and attentively watched and imi¬ 
tated his every look and movement 
Wolfe twice shewed him to the door, 
which the troublesome animal had 
opened in the night, and whiw still 
stood open; but he shewed not die 
slightest indination to retire iVom the 
presence of his new master. 

In tlie court all was now alive and 
busy.. The butdier's men^went g^y 
about, whistling and singing, some of 
them pious songs, and others, such os 
they had learned at the alehouse*— 
Wolfe stood at the window, and brush¬ 
ed the dust tlom his fora^lp^ cap, 
now and then looking down at the 
mock-fighting, wrestling, and other 
practical jokes, of these rude sturdy 
companions. One of them, who ap¬ 
peared somewhat older than the rest, 
and moreover wore a morose and dis¬ 
contented aspect, drew from the stable 
a poor old withered hack, buckled on 
a leathern portmanteau, threw him¬ 
self into a faded shabby great ^t, 
and with « Ivge wliip in his h^d, 
twisted his ^ngvs through the mane 
and bridle; fixed one foot in the atir- 
Tup, and endeavomred to bring up the 
other with a violent swii^ Howler, 
the poor worn-out animal, who. had 
not recovered fVom the ef^cts of his 
last journey, kicked and plunged to 
prevent him|^from being mounted; 
while t^^KWvd horseman, in a 
rage, and tore him with the 

reini^^^^ked him with his feet in the 
sidq,^ aM with his clenched fist on the 
hdll. Infamous scoundrel!” said 
Wolfe, whose blood boiled with in¬ 
dignation, if the follow catf t ride. 


what business has he to meddle with 
horses !—It is a miserable thing to see 
a fellow in this situation, who has 
never been a soldier!” At last, the 
de^icable rider got himself seated in 
the saddle, drew a white felt cap over 
his eyes, and jogged away, bending 
his hody almost double as he passe<l 
under the outward gateway, Wolfe 
was glad when he waS thus fairly 
gone; yet his absence had not conti¬ 
nued long, when our hero again heard 
the IcMjg-legged old gray horse tramp¬ 
ling over the stones. The rider had for¬ 
gotten something. He {dmuted, whis¬ 
ked, ^d cursed alternately ; -then 
ro4p ujp with much noise to an under 
i^h^bw, and demanded, no one 
had Lynx?” This honest creature 
now lay growling at Wolfe’s feet, and 
shewed his feeth angrUy, every time 
the well-known voice called him from 
below. Wolfe was by no means in¬ 
clined, on account of his new friend, 
to enter into any quarrels; however, 
as he stood at the window, and 
patted Lynx on the head, he took the 
trouble of caUing out—“ If dt is the 
great white dog that you want, here 
be lies in the room with me. I did 
not bring him hither, and do not wish 
to keep him; but he will not go 
away/' The bawling fellow stared at 
him, with his mouth wide open ; 
once more pulled down his cap; and, 
withodt saying another word, rode 
away abo^t his business. So much 
the ^tter,” thought Wolfe—stroking 
smooth the bristly rough hair ot‘ 
Lynx. “ Stay thou here, my gooil old 
dog, and take care of my knapsack 
whilst I am absent.” The dog looked 
at him, as if he understood every 
word—drew his hind legs under him, 
and with the forelegs stretched out, 
he laid himself across the threshold 
of the door, wdth his head lifted up, 
and keeping watch attentively. 

Wolfe then went about his profes¬ 
sional dutie^ endeavouring to forget 
the painful night that he had passed; 
and assumed an appearance of merri- 
meht, which he was in reality far from 
eqfoying. In currying and rubbing 
down his horse, however, he sung 
one song after another, while his 
comrades about him, in the mean¬ 
while, had much to complain of iu 
their reception, and wished for the re¬ 
turn of better days. “ There he is, 
in high spirits,” saitl they, pointing to 
Wolfe, But then,” added they, a 
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bird that sings so early in the morn¬ 
ing, the vulture will catch before 
night !’* It may be so !*' said Wolfe 
gravely; for from the first he had ex¬ 
pected nothing good from his resi¬ 
dence with the butcher; and it al¬ 
ways seemed as if there was yet to 
come a violent dispute and quarrel 
with his host “ Well. noW/^--fiaid 
another, thou say'st nothing all this 
while about thy quarters, and how 
thou hast been entertained. Now is 
the time to speak out What's 
the use of taUang ?" answered Wolfe, 
that will not make one's vexations a 
whit less. I knew very well before, the. 
people here use so many higl^soand- 
ing words—and try to ^pear so polite^^ 
and important; but unluckily most of 
them lag devilishly behind in making 
ood all their professions. * Soldiers 
illet'ed!' fhink they—^ tliat (rives us^ 
no trouble—we can entertain them in 
our own way—for no one knows or 
inquires any thing about them—and 
as to what the poor hungry devils 
themselves may say—no one will be¬ 
lieve them. For such gentry, in fheir 
own opinion, thero is never any thing 
good enough!"' Very true f” cried 
they, all laughing. ‘'There you hit 
the nail on the head. So iuis, in¬ 
deed!" “But," continued one, “with 
the green trutnpery—the leaves and 
flowers that they uirew to' meet us— 
ihere they were quite profuse and 
splendid. But not even a horse- 
much less a man, could live on such 
provender—yet one cannot feed on 
the air—they should know still 
better than we do." “ Lot all this 
alone,” interposed Wolfe, ‘‘ and don't 
make such a fuss about a few morsels, 
which, when they are once swallowed, 
axe forgotten." “ Nay—said a 
non-commissioned officer, “ it is for 
the want of due respect and honour 
that we find fault. A soldier ought 
to be respected." “ Respect!" repUed 
Wolfe, “ that indeed is an idea which 
would never enter into their heads; 
Out of niere shame, they are full of 
poison and gall, and would, therefore, 
wish to degrade us even in their own 
eyes. Therefore a bayonet or sabre, 
apja-ars to them like a sworfl of jus-* 
tice ; and out of sheer vexation they 
become insolent." “ All this will 
soon have an end," interrupted the 
Serjeant; “ you, my good friends, 
will be paid off; then every one will 
live on his money as well as he can/' 


Thank God!" exclaimed our hero, 
“ I shall gladly, with my sixpence a- 
day, buy ^ their long faces and sulky 
tempers." *VAye—aye!” shouted a jo¬ 
vial merry companion. Then we 
shall have enough for ourselves,. and 
spend it freely, and give these gentry 
a idiare of our wealth as long as it 
ksts!" He then struck up & old 
«mg— 

** And if then our ca^ and our credit grow 
low, 

“ Fair adieu the world 

ve must go!" &C. 

All laughed at the song, (of which wo 
Ihavegiv^ but theiirst two lines) and 
Wolfb among the rest; for indeed it 
( ijow semed to him as if an overpower¬ 
ing weight had been lifted from his 
brmt. “ In a few daya," thouglit 
he,. “ all will be .wriil. Our present 
rewaints and difficulties will Ik* at an 
end." 

Through the day he avoided being 
too much at his quarters. Louisa, at 
all events, would not let herself be 
visible; and as to the rest of the house- 
Imld, he had no wish to meet any of 
them. 

It was now late in the evening, 
when hte stood under the door-vl^y, 
and looked about him through the 
street. Not long" after arrived the 
savage rider^ who had excited his in- 
dignarion in the morning. He came 
in short jog trot; and, without 
perceiving Wolfe, rode straight for¬ 
ward to the stable, whether the poor 
old back, of his own accord, was steer¬ 
ing with all his might. Having 
dismounted,—shaken himself two or 
three times,—and beat bis old sloven¬ 
ly boots tf^cthen this elegant squire 
at last betook himself to the low par¬ 
lour within doors, to wait on Mcin- 
herr John. ^Wolfe had now stepped 
out into the street, and walked up and 
down befbre the house. In a short 
time he heard loud voices within, and 
involuntarily lotked up to the window 
—The fellow seemed in violent alter¬ 
cation with his master—He hold an 
empty leathern purse in one hand, and 
beat with it violently now and then on 
the tabic that stood before him. Mein- 
herr John, meanwhile, walked up and 
down with gestures of evident mortifi¬ 
cation and ^rpicxity, while the other 
exckunied in a loud voice, “ What the 
master wastes on cards and dice, must 
never he reckoned or thought of!— 
that one of us must be driven to make 
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lift tbr; but he had'better not begin 
with me; for fin my ^ul I won*t auf-* 
fer it!" Th« butchJ» Wtfui4 have 
intertiared a^io; but the IfelloWi over 
and the red flufib of anger 

in his countenance, persisted: ^^ What 
the devil! id)$U I aaow Days^lf to W 
abused iu this manner for such a pal- 
tiy sum’ll that here, helped hitti> in 
my day, to gain so much Now, 
WfiKf tjhia its very well/' asaid the 
butter, in a conciliatory tou^; his 
opponent, howeT«r> cam a atefi nearer 
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list in his master's IJpt hint 

forget another time,'* tried hk, ''' that 
2 have bini in ray power, and, Whei!^ 
ever I pleases can inake him as cold as 
adeaddogr 

To W(d& it now seemed as if an 
ice-cold s^nilchral hand had been 
drawn-ov^ him.—-He ran up to his 
apartment, and locked himselr in; for 
he felt exactly as if im had fallen into 
a den of murderers. His i&ithful ad^ 
herent Lynx now came up to him 
crouchinghe caressed the animal as 
a companion in adversity, and looked 
into his honest open eyes for consola^ 
tion. 

It was plain, that ever since oUr hero 
came under the roof of his present 
abode, a heavy, restless, and unac¬ 
countable weigiit had pressed upon him* 
He could enjoy nothing,—^had no com¬ 
mand over his thou^its,—and^’oould 
not apply to any pursuit for pastime* 
Mechanically he measured the small 
room with his steps a hundred times 
over; and did not lay himself for the 
iirst time to sleep till it was late in tlie 
night. 

When, on the following rooming, 
the trumpet blew for ibeding the hor¬ 
ses, with a feverioh timidity and 
trembling, he started fnm h» sleep, 
out of the obscure wod^f dreams, oy 
whose induences his senses, in a kind 
of half consciousness, had been ruled 
and agitated. He sprang disordered 
out of bed; the st^l fragnient of 
mirror that lie had in his knapsack 
exhibited his countenance, ]pa}e as 
death, and the features swoU^, relax¬ 
ed, almost metamor^iosed, on which 
the traces of a miserable intcrnai con¬ 
flict still were but tooobTiouo# Even 
through the whole succ^ding day hk 
endeavours to recovar himself weite in 
vain. His comrades looked at him 
anxiously and pexplexed; asked ques¬ 
tions, and xirgccl him for an ane^er— 


but he remained invincibly reserved, 
and would by no means enter into any 
explanation. Meanwhile ho went 
about all his affidrs and professiona) 
dudes as if he were in a dream, mana- 
ed (or mU-ina^ged) every thing under 
the greatest detraction; and epcounr 
tered the reprimands, that he re- 
Oeiv^sd Ibr i^ucb conduct, witliout 
Oharoe, and indeed with apathy, 
dp passed over the whole day. lu 
t|ie evening he sat with several of his 
^mrades on p bench before the guard¬ 
house. It was now very misfy, and a 
^ick of^nr^ve sky hupg over them. 
JiSi oeem^ in good humour, aiul occa- 
idpn^y toge|ber in the cliorua 

seve^' excellent bid songs. Wolio 
hstened,or Weraed to listen, in truth 
without perceiving any thing that 
passed around him; but when at lust 
%is next neighbour started up, and 
said, “ now, it is time, every one must 
to his quarters I" bis heart began to 
beat, apd his knees tottered under 
hirPi «o that he could hardly support 
hhpself- His comrade, hoY^ever, had 
bfeen observing him for a long while, 
and believed that he was certainly ill, 
now seized him by the arm, and they 
lohored along for a considerable dis¬ 
tance tfigether. When they had come 
at last to the neighbourhood oi' the 
butcher's house, Wolfe suddenly stood 
still, and, inwardly shuddering, heaved 
4 deep flight No!" said he to him¬ 
self, “ oo longer bear undi- 

yulged tBetie obscure and horrible 
thou^ts, have rendered my 

conduct so reserved and extraordinary; 
and which, buried in my heart, tor^ 
ment me to death!" Now tlien/’ 
cried the other, only resolve bold¬ 
ly.—Come! out with it from the 
heart, fresh, and without any reserve or 
qualification!—Whathaveyou to tell?" 
“ Don't le^gh,” said Wolfe, “ it was 
X dream, su^ as might render you and 
me and every one insane that hears it V" 
The wild eyes ahd feultering voice of 
our hero involuntarily startled his 
comrade—both looked fearfully and 
pale at ope another. When at last they 
nad arrived at tlie butcher's house, 
and entered together the mysterious 
apartment; ^ Here then,” said Wolfe^, 
*Mook attentively round you. In this 
room has appeared to me now, for these 
two nights past, a gray white spectre, 
with features blood-stained and ema¬ 
ciated, worn and gnawn away by the 
mouldering damps of the grave, 
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api>aritiou seats itseii' on that chsir 
before my bed; and. with its head 
leaned on handsj, looks at me im¬ 
ploringly. I wake not—sleep ppt— 
I feel and sce^ and yet c^no^ move 
a liipb. After a while the makes 
ai ^9 to me^ ai>d points to that g{^!l€n> 
which you may perceive yonder over 
walls. The spectre moves pot its 
lips,, and yet it appears to me os if I 
heard a voice directuM me: .27icre, 
near ike ^ruined »ce-no*we, unBkr ifie 
two lirne trees, growing out of one 
stem, shait thou go and search r It 
ceases not to make si^s> 4Pd to sup¬ 
plicate, till the daydight once more 
^imniers bn mine eyes; ^nd I awake 
—I ainnot say to self-poBses8i6n, fof 
these horrible impressions are Indeli¬ 
ble r 

Both, for some time, remained 
tlioughtful and in silence; while, ftom 
the doubt and perple^iity of his com-p 
panion, Wolfe found himself, by con¬ 
trast, growing more energized and re¬ 
solute. '' Should it appear again to¬ 
night,” said he, I shall follow the 
ghost. I must cut this mysterious 
knot with one bold sttoke, otherwise 
it will contipue to fetter and epmate 
both soul and body.” Indeed I 
you determined said his comrade-^ 

Why not?” said Wolfe. " This 
requires consideration,” said the other. 

Who knows what you may come 
to see there ?” “ Th^^s all nne,” said 
Wolfe; " I must know file secret 
import of this visitation, othferwise I 
can have no rest. His comrade played 
with the tassels of his laced helmet, 
and was silent.” It now lightened at 
a distance, and began also to rain.— 
Wolfe stepped to the window—You 
must go now!” said he to his com¬ 
rade ; for, at all events, your pre¬ 
sence cannot be of any service to me 
ip this affair. A ghost seldom deals 
with more than one individual at a 
time.” He took leave of his friend, 
therefore, after having escorted him to 
the door; and said, at porting, Have 
no fears on my account—the goodness 
of Heaven will support me !” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when, 
with great emotion, he recollected how 
.visibly near to him Providence had 
frequently been in battle; and how 
often, amid difficulty and danger, a 
short tranquil prayer had stilled the 
anxiety of his heart, and recalled his 
wandering senses. Wlien he had re¬ 
turned from seeing his comrade down 


sburs, sc<dded Lyms. ^nto quietness, 
and summoned all his self-possessionji 
extinguished th$ light, kn^ed in 
U corner of the room, and, wi^ heart9> 
felt devotiqp, said a pater-noster. Afe 
ter this, ,his tranquillity was perfectly 
r^tored. He had oven a degree 
nlelisure in listening to the majestic 
thunder thft sublimely rolled over the 
yet living town, and attracted the at? 
fentiop m it» varlM inhabitants, whose 
eyes, feqn time to fiine, were dazzled 
and blinded ny the audden and vivid 
lightning. 

^ Towards tnorping^fiiough there was 
vet no day-Kght) Wdfe b^an to close 
his eyes, exhausted and Inuassed. Not 
long offer, his nightly visitant once 
^ore placed itself near him. Its ges'^ 
tares were now moro^ earnest and an¬ 
xious ; and it appeared to in his 

idecp, as if Lynx barked very loud, and 
^zed and lagged hkn by the arm* 
He was, fearfully agitated, in a vaiii 
strife between sleep and waking, with 
(|ie inability at Brst to break from his 
dream. At last a frightful gleam of 
lightning filled his apartment, and 
toced him out of this almost deadly 
jCpmbat. Instantly he sprang out of 
hedr-rain and wind rattled violently 
on the windows—the gard^ opposite 
seemed wrapt in flames,—Wolfe be? 
held nothing around him but fire and 
devastation—^yet the loud thunder 
jffave him courage. He took his man¬ 
tle from the wall, wrapt himself in it, 
carried his sabre under his arm, 
wlUstled fer Lynx, who, terrified by 
the tliunder, ran moaning badewards 
and forwards, and, trusting in God^ 
proceeded on his way. 

In the house, all, on account of thn 
storm, were awake. He feund the 
door |ialf open, and stepped into the 
court The louring douds swept 
over him—it seemed.almost $s if the 
spirit of the storm were riding through 
the air ou audiUe wings. The rain 
came pouring down, and for a moment 
be had nearly lost his resolution.— 
Lynx, however, now recovered from 
his fright, sprang with unwieldy 
gambols around him, and led him on** 
words, sometimes barking aloud, and 
glaring with his eyes as if animated 
by some extraordinary design. In this 
manner our hero was drawn onwards 
towards a neighbouring wall, in whicli 
he at last perceived a small entrance 
gate. He tried the lock In different 
ways till it opened, and he now found 
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himself within, the beautifhl garden 
which he had admired so much. 

The trees shook their drenched 
heads^ and saluted him with those 
deep rustling sounds, by which they 
responded to the violet attack of the 
storm. He Went rapidly onw^ds te- 
neath their agitated canopy, while his 
labouring heart became so, anxious 
and oppreat that he could hardly 
breathe. Mean whiletSerelentless tem¬ 
pest beat the flowers one against ano¬ 
ther, crushed their tender heads to the 
eartli, and drove great whirls of ted 
and white rose l^ves through toe 
perturbed atmosphexe. At length a 
stream of lightniM flashed feough 
toe clouds, and Wolfe found himself 
before the ruined moss-covered ice- 
cellar, where the two lime trees, ex¬ 
actly as they had been de^ibed to 
him in bis drewi, atretc^ theu 
withered branches as if pmnttng, witfi ^ 
long blade fingers, to a low fallen- 
down door of the entrance—Wolfe in¬ 
stantly drove away this barrier. In 
his mind there was now no trace^ of 
fear. AH inferior solicitude yielded 
before toe increasing impulse here to 
realize some extraordinary discovery. 
He had become excited to such a de¬ 
cree, that, notwithstanding the inter¬ 
ruption .to® storm, he tollowed the 
directions received in hitf dream, by 
searching thoroughly among the rais-. 
ed up rubbish and mould with scru¬ 
pulous attention. His fiiithful atten¬ 
dant, Lynx, assisted him with more.v 
than instinctive perseverance in this 
labour, scratching and turning up toe 
earth with his snout, till, at lust, he 
barked Ydiementiy, and stood as if 
vivetted to one spot. Wolfe bent over 
him, while toe thunder rolled at a 
distance, and a gleam of one so¬ 
litary star fell though the dark man¬ 
tle of the night. Wolfe started back 
as toe Ikht Mi upon an ax« or hat¬ 
chet, toat lay at his feet. " What 
may this import?" said he, and lift¬ 
ing it up, he. Btept out of the d^ 
shades of the cavern into toe free air. 
lie solitary star was reflected on toe 
steel; but, at toe same time, Wolfe 
beheld, with horror, deeply rusted 
stains of blood, which irr^tibly agi¬ 
tated his heart, and, full of obscure 
apprehensions, he exclaimed, Mur¬ 
der! a secret, dark, and barbarous 
murder!" His whole frame trembled 
with indignation, and the desire of 
i : and takinJT the hat- 
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chet under his mantle, witliout hav¬ 
ing determined what course to pur¬ 
sue, he returned back to his quarters. 

The weather had now become com¬ 
paratively tmpquil; toe thunderclouds 
nod sunk beneath the horizon, like a 
worn out volcano; the daylight al¬ 
ready dawned; and light fringes of 
red adorned toe yet lingering vapoifls 
in the eSst. Wolfe came, with great 
strides, back towards the court—his 
white doak fluttering in the wind— 
his uprwaed hair staring and wild over 
Ws angry contracted brows; and his 
eyes, too^ considering toe temper in 
whito he was, must have looked suf¬ 
ficiently! formidable. He now hap¬ 
pened to encounter Mein-herr John, 
who, quietly looking at the weather, 
was smoking his morning pipe under 
the gate-way. Look here, master,'' 
cried Wolfe, drawing the hatchet from 
under his cloaks see what I have 
chanced to find this morning !’* The 
tobacco pipe fell feom toe butcher s 
hands—nis eyes* became wild, and his 
lips quivered, then murmuring in a 
hollow voice blood will have judg¬ 
ment, I am downed at last!” he clasp¬ 
ed his hands, and fell down dead, 
with his face to the earth, in a fit of 
apoplexT. 

Wolfe stood as if rooted to the rjk)!, 
still holding the axe with uplifted 
arm, wh^ Louisa looked over liis 
slioulderiiwd in a piercing voice ex- 
clmmedi'^' Oh heavens! that is Au- 
; drew's 6wn hatchet—there is his name 
on toe handle—Andrew Wolfe!’'— 
Then the whole connection of events 
fia^ng with toe rapidity of lightning 
on her mind, she clasped her han<ls to- 
getoer, and, almost breathless with 
horror, exclaimed, ” That is his bkjod! 
—They have murdered him!" 

The alarm had brought together all 
toe inhabitants of’the house, who 
thronged about Wolfe, and urged him 
to unravel the frightful mystery. To 
him it appeared, as if his head and 
breast were loaded with a weight of 
iron. Words and thoughts both fail¬ 
ed him, as if frozen up, motionless 
and dead, within his soul, lie stared 
at toe letters upon toe hatchet—^liis 
brain whirled, as if a wheel were with¬ 
in it—suddenly tears burst from his 
eyes—then the spirit of vengcanoc re¬ 
turned—he fell upbn the prostrate 
butcher, and violently lifted him from 
the ground, exclaiming, Thou hell¬ 
ish Wood-hound, hast thou murdered 
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him ?” The cold, pale lips, however, 
opened not again, fof 'death had finally 
sealed them. Wolfe drew back, there¬ 
fore, after having let the stiffening 
corse slowly sink down; then looking 
wildly around him, rushed from the 
house towards the garden. The spec¬ 
tators, perceiving his design, fallowed 
him with shovels and pick-axisi, with 
w'hicli they assisted him to search, un¬ 
til they had at last drawn from the 
"grave the remains of a dead body, 
now reduced to a skeleton, so that no¬ 
thing more was recognizable but a 
silver ring, which, uninjured; still ad¬ 
hered to one of the withered fingers. 
On beholding this, Louisa, wi A tretn- 
Iding Ups, could only pronounce, It 
is ht—'twas I who gave him the ring !'* 
And Wolfe, on hearing this, imme¬ 
diately fell down in a state of jnsensi- 
’ bility, from which they were not able 
to recover him. 

After our hero, under the influence 
of frightful nervous spasms, had been 
carried to an hospitfu, where he fell 
sick of a mortal fever, the legal au¬ 
thorities of the city found evidence to 
prove that, seven years before, a stout, 
young, active lad, by name Andrew 
Wolfe, had entered into the service of ^ 
iMciu-lierr John, the butcher. He 
was a ready penman and accountant, 
and soon became indispensable to his 
master, whose business, after Andrew's 
arrival, was rapidly improved, and he 
iiimself was reconciled witbjustomers 
wlio, for a long while, had been es¬ 
tranged. Mein-herr John therefore 
moderated, in some degree, tjhe usual 
roughness of his temper and demean¬ 
our ; and Andrew himself bore much 
with patience on account of the sincere 
love which he cherished for Louisa. 
Their attachment was mutual; and as 
the good diligent youth had gathered 
together a little capital of his own, he 
hoped in a short time to be able to 
undertake some business for himself, 
and provide for the worldly comfort of 
his intended bride. He haihjust made 
up his mind to disclose those intentions 
to his master, when one evening the 
wicketT Martin, a graceless journey¬ 
man, in whom no one had any trust, 
contrived to entice him into a game of 
hazard, in which Mein-herr John also 


joined, and both tacitly conspired to¬ 
gether to pillage the poor of the 
little fortune lie had so anxiously 
saved. Contrary ^ to their expecta- 
rions, however, he won from both; 
and when it grew late, on Louisa ma¬ 
king signs to him to ^o, he broke off 
at li^, and retired to his apartment, ha¬ 
ving first hastilv embraced hismistress, 
and whispered ner, that to-morrow all 
would be finally arranged for their 
marriage, and that she should have no 
fears for the fhture. Several peoplO 
in the bouse had overheard Mein-^rr 
John whispering 4hat same evening 
with Martin on the stairs, and seen 
them afterwards ^ up to Wolfo's 
ehamber.. The following day Andrew 
had disappeared, no one knew where 
or how. His master gave out that 
he had deserted to the French army, 
and had marched away with them. 

After these disclosures were made, 
it wa^ found that the villain Martin 
was missing; and, on inquiry, it ap- 

E eared, that in the morning early he 
ad on horseback, no doubt, soon¬ 
er or later to be overtaken by merited 
judgment, 

tLouisa, with calm resignation, at* 
tended Wolfe in his illness, who in 
lucid intervals was still able to converse 
with her^ and often folding his hands 
With deep sighs, said, “ God has 
avenged us, and we must forgive the 
guilty r' These indeed were his last 
words, and in uttering them he closed 
his honourably-unstained existence. 
Louisa laid the Cypress Crown (which 
she had taken down ftom the nail in 
his apartment) upon the coffin, and 
she and Lynx followed at a distance, 
when his comrades bore hiip to the 
grave, and deposited his remains be¬ 
side those of his brother, who had 
previously been interred witli Chris¬ 
tian rites. 

Often Louisa still weeps over their 
grave; yet her heart is more tranquil, 
for Andrew was not faithless, and God 
has judged his murderers. With pious 
submission waits this poor drooping 
fiower, till the storm of life shall wholly 
lay it in the dust, and refuge is found 
at last in the night of the grave. 

c.L.M.e. 
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hodgskin's trafels in genmakv.'* 

T#o Very balky, octavos (the cum- mani^idy a stranger to 0legant so^ 
brons tit|e<^>age of which We have co- ciety, eiAer ibr^gri or doracktic—pro- 
pied below) have just been imblished foundly ignorant erf history, both an- 
bv a ptoon styling himselr Thomas, cient and mod^n—possessing merely 
Itodgskin, Esquire, whose labours we a sort of common-place imperfect 
do not consider likely to increase in smattering of the doctrines of political 
any remarkable degree the quantum economy, and a plentiful measure of 
df general infbnriation concerning the vulgar aaurance, Mr Hodgskiu walksi 
present state of Germany, e^er as to form to survey the. condi tion of the 
"politics, or Uterature, or manners; great kingdoms of Christendom; and 
The author of these tomes is a man of he returns in' a few mondis to pro-; 
no small self-conceit. He talks of nounce Ms opinion concerning them, 
himself throughout, m a person able in a style of confidence which could 
and willing to illuminate the public scarcely have been pardoned In an 
mind in i^ard to almost every branch EnglOTman of fifty times his acquirc- 
of hnman knowledge* He wcusses ments, after a residence of many la- 
with equal authoritfl^venesB every sort bodous years in countries everywhere 
of ^i©—from the amours of waiting- so diiferent from ids own. Mr Hodg- 
maids to those of paincesses—from skin enters Presden in September 
postages and tum^e-posts to the ce- i817, and in little more than twelve 
remonial^of the Ciuipel Royal at^Dres- mouths we find him safely restored 
den—splendid hotels and hedge-side to the soil of Great Britain. When 
post-houses—^Grand-dukes and vice- he goes to Germany he professes him- 
roys, and applewomen, and deserters self to have bee<^ ignorant of her lan- 
-r-^nd {wofes^rs, and students, and guage; and yet, during this short 
]^ts and critics-—and itinerant fid- space of time, he finds leisure to qua- 
dlers and journeymen tiwlors—wkh l&y himself, in the first place, for 
all he is equally acquainted, and on all» holding familiw conversation with 
he compients and phiiosojiJiixes in the every condition of German men and 
same tmie of intelligent aup^iority* wona^i; and. In the second place, to 
A book of travels in Germany, written collect information concerning the go- 
in a sphic of so much comnmnlcatlve- vernments, the philosophy, tlie litera- 
ness, by <me who h^ really enjoyed ture of Germany, which his own ex- 
opponunhies of making himself tnou travagani arrogance leads him to ern- 
roughly acquainted with that highly body in some tlmusand well-covcrcd 
interesting country, would, we hav0' pages of wirewove—beautifully }>iint- 
no difficulty in saying, be a most va- ed by Mr Ramsay, and imprudeialy 
luable and i«eptable present to the publ&hed by Mr Constable. 

British public. But we catmot help It is only the interesting nature of 
regretting extremely, that the demand, the subject professed to be discussed, 
which certainly does exist among us which could have induced us to taki? 
for sdeh a book, should have been an- even the smallest notice of su( U an 
swered by nobody of more competent author as Uie present; but, perhaps, 
attainments and capacity than this the wicked nature of the true object 
Thomas Hodgskin, Esqmre. , for which he has written may also de- 

We know not on what feasible pre- serve to be pointed out- Those who 
tence such a person as this can be en- consult Mr Hodgskin's pages in hopes 
couraged, by the most partial of^his of beconfing better acquainted with 
friends, to Uy his travelling joumtil Germany, or any subject connected 
before the public, more particularly in with the present condition of Germany, 
80 elaborate and expensive a ffirm. will be wofully disappointed; tor 
Destitute, os his style of language knowing nothing, and Iwing incapable 
alone sufficiently testifies him to be, of feeling any thing really worthy of 
of all elegant education, and no less being known or felt, in regard to the 

I 

* Trav^ in the North of Germany, describing the present state of the Social and Po- 
liticri Iiiaututions, the Agriculture, manufactures, Commerce, Educarion, Arts, and Man- 
newi » that Country, paTticulkrly in the kingdom 4>f Hanover. By Thomas Hodgskin, 
Esq. Two volumes* Edinburgh ; Constable and Co. 18^0. 
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mighty region he has traversed; he 
has, of course, wTitton nothing that 
can be read, either with improvement 
or with pleasure by people of intelli¬ 
gence and cdiuvttion. But it is not 
for such people Mr Hodgskin has 
written- He is a literary Esquire, of 
the same class with some political 
Esquires, whose names have attained 
greater celebrity than his is ever likely 
to reach ; in other words, he is a radi¬ 
cal traveller and a Cockney philosopher 
—and if he finds readers at all, it must 
be either of the enlightened followers 
of Henry Hunt, Esquire, or among 
the still more enlightened admirers of 
Leigh Hunt, Esquire. He pro^isses 
to write criticisms on the difflrent go¬ 
vernments of North Germany; and 
without doubt these governments lie, 
in many respects, very open to criti¬ 
cism. But his true purpose is not to 
critic.sie the faults of the German go¬ 
vernments, but to.abuse and vilify, 
in the lump, all governments what¬ 
ever that do or ever did exist upon 
the surface of the earth. The time 
is come,** this is the pciipctual burden 
of his song, when all these old 
forms are about to be iumbfad out, and 
men will acknowledge no lord but pare 
rcasim” 

Truly the changes which several 
3)oliticiaus, of tlie same class with Mr 
Hodgskin, appear to consider as so 
near at hand, are neither few nor small; 

' but we rather think our Gutman tra¬ 
veller lias carried bis notions a little 
fartlier than even tlie illustrious John 
Cam Ilobbouse, Esquire, himself.— 
According to this sublime intellect, 
tlie division of mankind, into different 
nations and governments, i.s merely an 
artful contrivance of tyrants, and there 
is nothing (now-a-days that all the 
world is enlightened with the princi¬ 
ples of true wisdom,) to prevent these 
fictitious barriers from being at Once 
swept' away. Their removalj^. as he 
sensibly ninarks, would bc.;j^attendcd 
with no difficulty whatever, and with 
innumerable ad\antagcs. The world 
would be saved tlie trouble and ex¬ 
pense of a multitude of courts and ar¬ 
mies. ('ourts tbt're would be none; 
and one very inconsiderable army to 
jireveut robberies would be all tlist 
would bo necessary. The presentgia- 
dations oJ' rank would also be t'ntirely 
aboliahe{l; for TMr Hodgskin assumes 
throughout, that tlu' only really ho¬ 
nourable classes are those who subsist 
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by the sivcat of their brows—whicli 
scriptural phrase he sagaciously inter- 
]>rets as applicable to those only who 
exist by tbdr phy.sical labour or rae- 
cbanical ingenuity. The Imsbandmen 
having fairly got rid of their land¬ 
lords, wmuld everywhere live in com¬ 
fort and plenty ; priests of all religions, 
being stripped of their gowns, tithes 
would cease to be paid by the children 
of men; anrl religion itself being turned 
out of doors, with all other old wives' 
fables—mankind would seek their on¬ 
ly guide to propriety and happiness 
in the dictates of reason/* In 

plain words, the world would be turn¬ 
ed upside down all over, and the great' 
Thomas Hodgskin, proudly following 
the equalizing tide of thought, would 
c«;ase to write himself an Esquire. 

Taking Into view the magnificence 
of tone in which Mr Hodgskin pro¬ 
mulgates these beautiful doctrines, one 
cannot help feeling mortified that a per¬ 
son of so much importance should have 
been under the necessity of travelling 
over Germany on foot. Pedestrianism is 
the finest of all tilings in a beautiful and 
romantic country ; but in regions thin¬ 
ly peopled, and covered with deep and 
stei’ile sands—such as are the most of 
those he dcscribcE in Prussia and Ha¬ 
nover —wc are afraid that primitive 
method of conveyance is seldom a mat¬ 
ter of election. Neither are the Ger¬ 
mans at all accustomed to the thing; 
and it is no wonder—although IVIr 
Hodgskin evidently thinks otherwise— 
that he who performed his journies in 
company with journeymen tradesmen, 
and common soldiers and their wives, 
sbon]d have fonnd some difficulty in 
gaining access to the higher orders of 
German society in the great cities he 
visited. The accuracy of the infor¬ 
mation he must have picked up from 
the conversation of those with whom 
he travelled may easily be estimated— 
but really it is rather too good a joke 
to hear a British Esquire talking of 
his own superior opportunities,*' af¬ 
ter having passed through a variety of 
scenes such as the following. 

“ The wind was behind me, my um¬ 
brella protected me, and blew me, running, 
along. I went merrily forward, and got 
sweet greetings and smiles from some fine 
women, to wliom I wished a better journey 
than they were likely to have in open car¬ 
riages, exposed to Uic snow. It is a pity 
wtftncu do not always know the power which 
bright eyes and cheerful smiles have on men, 
or they might lead them to acquire many a 

j y 
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gentle accomplishment, to do many a gentle 
deed, tliat would promote the happiness of 
both. When I now turn back on my pere¬ 
grinations, 1 know nothing that leaves a 
stronger /eeling of regret than the recollec¬ 
tion of maify of tliose sweet faces, that smiled 
on me fof a moment, and have never been 
seen any more. This is one of the most 
painful of ail the feelings of the trav^er.— 
He catches a momentary view of beings he 
thinks, time would mhke him lov^'wd then 
he loses them for ever. They to him 
like the angels of the world, and be is onl^ 
oonsolo^ for their loss by r^ecting, that it 
is that itself which makes him eo regard 
them, and that, possibly, he would have 
ceased to adore had he known them better. 

** 1 reached Berlin at four oVlodr, and 
took up my quartm at the Golden Angd 
For some my walk I had an elderly 
woman, earthing a large loaded basket, for 
a companion; ime was to cany it, in all, 
ten mues. She compSdned very bitterly of 
the sovereign, who dlie call^ a complete 
Buonapurte. She had been the mother of 
twelve chBdren, and seven of these had been 
soldiers. Surdy her labour was hard enmi^, 
yet she said c^Oould not get otough to feed 
her well, keep her warm. When ab¬ 
solute idleness wallows in riches, and indus¬ 
try has not^g, there is surely something 

wrong in the swial regulations.” 

• « • , « 


The wea&ex was warmer to-day; it 
thawed, which made the track; fax the new 

road was not yet ccfinpleted, ra^er dirty t I 
reached Magdeburg at five o'dock, some¬ 
what tantalized by a wind^E^ and ftfigued 
by a heavy-Toad. The coiw^ was pray 
cultivated, much of it was forest, ana near 
Magdeburg, znudi of it was marshy andi 
morass; yet there were more villages and 
more large houses in this day^s Walk thin 1 
had seen since leai^g Saxony* 1 had 
scarcely entered the town befiwe 1 was accost¬ 
ed by two or three lads, with ofifers to shew 
me a good inn, or if * I ifonted any thing 
else i* they then whispered to me, * hubs^es 
Madid, i^tty girl, and they 'P&re ready to 
introduce me to wane of their acquaintances. 
They were not quite so impertinent, intru¬ 
sive, and disgusting as the Italians, who 
profess the same trade, hut equdly ready hb 
serve. This was not the first time 1 had 
been so accosted in German towns. I found 


my way to an inn without thdr asristaace. 
It was not one of the large houses that arc 
numerous, and good in Magddmig, but a 
middling tort where I suppra with 
some German travellers, and with the land¬ 
lord and his wife. . In the same room where 
we supped was a bilHard table, and through 
a wind^ at the farther end, spirits were 
sold., to %hoevcr demanded tliem. Aflcr 
the landbrd introduced his little 

f ind-daughter, to display her knowledge 
geography, and her skill in recitation.-^ 
S3ie c^led fortli from the btlier guests many 
such exclamations as, ‘ Ach du lieber Gott, 


ein charmantes Kind.'* Ah ! Good God ! A 
charming child! 

Magdeburg was distinguished in the 
tenth century by the peculiar favour of the 
Emperor Otto the Great, from the partiality 
whiw his wife Edgid, an English Princess, 
is said to have borne it for its resemblance 
"'to her native London. Little or no resem¬ 
blance is now to be traced further than that, 
like London, it stands on the banks of a 
river. It has one long good looking street, 
caUed the Broad Street, a name indeed it 
merits^ which, terminating with a church 
at bodt ends, has no despicable appearance. 
The large square has undergone the usual 
transformation in its name, and marks to¬ 
lerably wen die change which has taken 
place xn society. It was the cathedral square, 
xt is the parade Flttiz, Where the 
clergy formerly solitarily meditated under 

trees, or discussed, as the rosy wine 
mantled in their cheeks, the mysteries of 
theology, there soldiers now wheel and 
march, and thrust forward, first the right 
shoulder, then the left, with all possible ac¬ 
tivity and noise. There was as much bustle 
as if the days of the Great Frederick were 
returned, when this lover of cudgel discipline 
and Imig queues, rose with the sun to su¬ 
perintend the noble labours of soldier-dril¬ 
ling. I leave others to decide whedier 
the dominion m the sword, which thi^ 
diahge marks, be #OTe or less beneficial 

than the ddibiniem of the crosier.*’ 

« • » • 


** 1 reached the little town of Otten^rf, 
in Land Hadeln, towards evening, ’nnd, 

S ht by the experience of the funner 
t, I was cautious in what manner I 
1 fixr a bed. f bad been recouunended 
to an ihn; it was all full with * heim Ofii- 
ciere.’ The woman dvilly directed me tu 
another, where 1 was welcomed in a hearty, 
but ridiculous mmtner. A tall stately man, 
with a long brown coat, looking alt^etlier 
very much like a Quaker, received me with 
a shake of the hand, and repeated very of¬ 
ten, in a solemn tone, and with sundry 
shakes of the bead. Walk in, Sir, walk in,— 
Treten tie naher mdn Herr^ ireten sk mdicr. 
Then ealling to his wife, with very tender 
words, but m a most peevish tone, adicd 
< her» could she get the gentleman some cof¬ 
fee. This was his in^e of commanding. 
Up stairs was a billiard-ioom, and a place 
to play skittles,—‘Ecgc/ with news¬ 

papers, cards, and odier amusements. On 
going to my room, 1 was surprised to be met 
at tho head of the stairs by a young man, 
who, With the peculiar voice and manner of 
the* landlord, shook me also by the hand, 
and repeated the same words of welcome. 
It was a perfect farce, but 1 w^ restrained 
from indulging in laughter from supposing 
he was an impudent waiter, who was mock¬ 
ing his principal. He was, however, the 
eldest son, and, having never been from 
home, had acquired precisely his father’s 
pcailiar maiinct of address, and llic solemn 
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singing tone with which he uttered Tretcn 
sie tuificr niMn I/crr^ irclen sie naher, 

Otterndorf is a clean little town, in 
which there are more workers in gold and 
silver than booksellers; a sign tliat the opu¬ 
lence of the people is onployed more to or¬ 
nament their homes than their minds* The 
only bookseller’s riiop was kept by a widow, 
who dealt principally in psalm and prayer 
books, and alscin matches and birch brooms. 
Nothing was to be learnt in her shop so cu¬ 
rious as die strange mixture of her wares.— 
Two or three trfles gave me a &vourable 
idea of the good sense of the inhabitants. 
The steeple the church scarcely rose above 
the roof. Nothing but the whim of igno¬ 
rance, endeavouring to excite wonder* could 
have erected immense piles of bricks and 
sCbPes till they almost reached the heav¬ 
ens.” 

• « • • 

Pleased as 1 was with the ajmearanee 
of the people and their houses, the rat com¬ 
munication I had with them was by no 
means calculated to give me a iavourable 
idea of their politeness. They are visited 
by no persons l^t those who have commer¬ 
cial dealings with them* and they are per¬ 
fectly unacquainted with any other travel¬ 
lers on foot than pedlars* beggars, and va¬ 
grants. They live in affluence, and neces¬ 
sarily despise what looks like poverty.-*- 
Pedesliiaas are alwnys poor, and when I' 
asked at« respectable inn at the village of 
Drochterson for a bed, I wa^ very rudely 
reCttsed. 1 became angry, and rempnstral* 
ed In a manner^to whidi the landlord vw 
not accustomed, and he shut his door against 
me. A different manner of addressing him 
than that I had adopted would, prdbably 
have obtained me all 1 wished, aim I bad 
myself paiily to blame for 1^ rudeiiess. 
Much of the civility or incivility of strangexa; 
depends on our own manners. Those who 
me constantly hauglity and rude will iind 
only grinning servility, which pays itself for 
its baseness by cheating, or neglect and rude¬ 
ness from spirits somewhat uke their own. 
Which disdain to be insulted. We often 
make oursdves that diaractcr we ascribe to 
foreigners. In the course of my wanderings, 
J have often said with Goethe, 

* GlucklidiwemdiichMutterNaturdie 
i^hte Gestalt '' ' 

l)#n sie cmpfichlet ihu stets undnir 
gends ist cr ein FremdUng.** 

Sometimes X have siud it in sadness, from 
not having found the proper moons to re*, 
commend myself to attention,^ and ■omdH 
times with contentment, from die kinto^ 
with which 1 have been welcomed. A «di- 
tary foot traveller can never command^- 
sj:»ect from the quantity of gold he is exit¬ 
ed to disbuise* and he must never treat 
landlords, particularly German landlords, 
who are accustomed to a sort of equality 
witli their guests, like people who are be¬ 


neath him. He must buy civility and atten¬ 
tion by complaisance and ^liteness.” 

The following is a more interesting 
scene. It occurs on the way from 
Wiener to Papenburg in Friezland. 

** The roads are very often made on the 
top of the dikes, which exposes the traveller 
to all the fury of the tempest. * In the midst 
of a very heavy shower, and when the wind 
so strong tliat it was with difHculty 1 
keep my umbrella spread, and no- 
Utiog was heard but the rain blowing against 
it, 1 was surprised by a voice close to my 
car, and, turning my head rather frightened, 
was still more surprised to see close to my 
shoulder a pair of bright eyes and rosy 
i^heeks, speaking health, animation, and the 
tdeaeure of exertion. It was a lovely look¬ 
ing young woman who, laughing, told me 
we might go together. I embra^ the of- 
l^r wim great pleasure, as 1 measured a tall 
gpd gracrihl form ; a^, clasping my arm 
round her that 1 might shelter her better, I 
blessed the storm that had forced so hand¬ 
some a companion to seek the shelter of my 
cotton roof. We walked two miles together, 
imd before we parted, the rain, whi& had 
driven every other person .within doors, had 
made us quite intimate.* She was well 
dressed, as the Friezlanders generally arc,’ 
and full of animation as a French woman. 
I have seen nothing in the character of a 
countrywoman half so amiable in all Ger¬ 
many, and I was sorry when she arrived 
at the farm-house to which she was going, 
and when 1 was again obliged to pursue my 
walk alone.” 

In walking througli these dreary 
lengths of sand by which the Prussian 
capital is separate from the fertile 
and thriving provinces of that country, 
our traveller expresses great astonish¬ 
ment at the badness of the inns. No¬ 
thing can be more fair than that 'a 
traveller should speak his mind about 
inns wherever he meets with them ; 
for if that check were removed, we 
could have no security against a uni¬ 
versal corruption among an order of 
people by no means the most delicate, 
either in their own feelings, or in their 
regard for the feelings of oriiers; but 
it is a little too much to hear this 
gentleman, who absuses governments 
every where for needless interfer¬ 
ence with the concerns of their 
subjects, complaining, became, for¬ 
sooth, the inns scattered over a Weak 
and desolate district of a country, 
where it is the custom to travel by 
night as well as by day, are not quite 
so comfortable as the middling ones he 
frequented in the cities of Magdeburg 
and Berlin. 


** • Hermann and Dorothea, ‘ Happy is he to whom nature has given a pleasing 
countenance, for she alwnys) rcconimend*, him, and he is a stranger nowhere.’ ” 
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Whftt I experienced for thc&e two nights, 
and on my ro^, where I could not procure 
a bed, and scarcely any thing to eat, may 
serve as a specimen of the wefith, or rathei 
poverty, in which his majesty of Prussia’s 
subjects live, Tire reader will remember, 
tliat 1 was not more than »venty miles from 


for tlieir misfortunes, and almost to regret 
tliat these objects of admirati<te should be 
subject to deatli. The pomp of their life 
seems to follow them to the tomb, and w^ 
may be as awe-struck by the stiitely shew 
ghttering cofHns, as by tlie ceremonies of AH 
introduction to kiss the hand of living 


Berlin, tlmt I was on a high road, and that jesty. There was something, however, 
houses of public entert^raent had neither ther in the vanity of thus making a shew « 
bods nor any thing to eat. Such is the state frail dust, or in the circumstance, that several 

of the dominions of the great Fredei^. .. - 

With such a degree of poverty, 8i«| thinly 
scattered as these people are, it is in' vain to 
hope for any improvement but by enridiing 
them* and by letting their numbers increase; 
and it is quite certain these objects can nev¬ 
er be accompUshed by the glories of the mo¬ 
narch, nor by those multiplied governments 
and governors, who produce, poverty in pro¬ 
portion as tltey are numerous.” 

There lH\wrcely, we imagine, in 


of these princes had fallen as soldiers in a 
foreign service, whicli deprived me of all 
particular respect for’the illustrious bones I 
was amongst. Kven tlic superb coffin of 
the last duke, who fell at Waterloo, pure 
and heroic as his conduct is sometimes ile- 
scribed to have been, could not restore this 
feeling. 1 considered him more like a sol¬ 
dier od|l|ntune thanagenerous prince sacri¬ 
ficing Ills life for his people. 

‘‘ Ko less than ten of this royal family 


tile whole world a scene cal^ulated to 


make, on any soun^jlitod feeling niind^ 
a deeper or graver ifcpression than the 
bm:ial-place of the princes of the house 
of Brunswick. Beneath the Boor of a 
lofty and venerable cathedral, in the 
centre of whose choir the simple tomb- 
stone'of Henry the Libn recalls all the 

noblest recollections of the days of chi- ^ 

y,v. 

IS sheiMi to the travxlki, fiScd with onlyrcttaru them as having sold 

long rows of ponilerous.cofRns, where- their lives £05 a title or a star. 


cd at Brunswick, and one sleeps at Otten- 
sen, near Altona. Had they been killed in 
defending tny of tlie sacred rights of men, 
any of the principles of morafity, or any hal¬ 
lowed truths, they might have been justly 
admired and honoured ; but one had been a 
major* general in the Austrian sni'icc^ and 
another in the Prussian service^ and, how¬ 
ever they niiglit for a moment have been or- 


“ The younger branches of the nobility of 
Germany, whctlicr belongipg to a sovereign 
family or any other, can find :io other sitii-i 
ations to fill than the iiighcr ones of tl# 
amjy or the priesthood, and there are 1:0 of- 
ficis in die Protestant church that arc wor¬ 
thy their acceptance. Their own opinions 
will not allow them to be advocates, physi¬ 
cians, agriculturists, or merchants, and 
whenever they are not so rich as they wish 
to be, they unfortunately can only become 
richer-, by selling themselves for soldiers to 


in sleep ihe -nemaius of twenty gene¬ 
rations of th^ Wio'e descendants. In 
this chamber of the de^/ lamps are 
kept perpetually lighted^ whoBO beams, 
shewing, in faint and fainter perspec¬ 
tive, the mnumerable sculptured and 
molten mopuinents around the extre¬ 
mities, fall full atid bright in tlie cen¬ 
tre, upon the military trophies, which 
have not yet ))Cen removed from the 
pall of tliat much-lamt*nte<l prince, who 
fell, a noble sacrifice for the cause of the high«6i bidder. The hfc of man ought 
Europe tind mankind, on the great day Jobe ^cred. I’crhaps oU the reasons wnidi 
of Waterloo. On Uiis solemn scene, “Sed lo justify taking it away, 

these are the comments of our nctles. V»der any circumstances, arc false and m- 
tnese arc inc comments oi oui penes, conclusive. Every good man sliudders at 

trian pniiosoplicr. ntcesrity of doing it, and he can never 

The to^bs of die sovereigns, and a sta- honour those who make doing it trade, 

tue of tlieiic renowned ancestor, K«iwy the whether they are titled soldiers or edmmon 

Lion, are placed in the principalLfiburdi ^ executioners. The statue of Henry the 

die town, and are objects of gencAl euriosi^ Lion is a rude memorial of tlie time in wliich 

ty. Birt the clerk, or Cantor^ who die it was eJtecuted, tho twelfth century, and 

shown'an, was also a teaclier of music, ai)jii|||r£Bembles die figures seen on the top of the 

»s he was employed in the forenoon giving?; eldest tombs of some 

lessons, It was necessary, to gratify my cu: 


riosity, that 1 should return after dinner, 
^riicre can be no doubt that the reflections 
made on visiting the abodes of the dead de¬ 
pend entirelyonprevious nssociations. When 
we look on sovereigns ns something more 
men, which seems to be very natural, 
even their bodies are preserved for vene¬ 
ration* we arc apt feel great sympathy 


of our kings.’ 

Another ppecinien of extreme igno- 
nucc, combined with a great want of 
natural good-feeling, occurs in page 
ISI of the same volume. 

** Something may be learnt of the char-r 
acter of a people from their conmion phrases. 
Tlie schoolmaster described an old woman 
of his parish, who was obliged to have some 
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support given her, because her only son had 
ref/taincd on tiic field of battle. Kr ist geb- 
lieben is the common German phrase for 
expressing that a man Ikis been killed in 
war. It is also a phrase which is in ordi¬ 
nary use for remainuig or staying, and is 
totally unconnected with any emotion, either 
of glory or honour. Its use shews accurate¬ 
ly how the feelings of these people on this 
imjiortant subject have been degraded to 
tlie most perfect indifference.” 

The phrase which gives so much 
ofifence to this delicate-minded critic 
is, ill the first place, common to the 
(rennans with the French, whom, in 
most respects, he seems inclined to 
reckon a people of very superior refine¬ 
ment'. But, what is of far im- 
jiortance, every person who untler- 
staiids the language, and is capable of 
any human feeling at all, must per¬ 
ceive, that the phrase is one of great 
simplicity and beauty, invented (and 
similar devices have been resorted to 
by every people under the sun) to in- 
dic-ate that catastrophe which men 
have a natural aversion to talking of 
in open and broad words. Had Mr 
Ilodgskin been acquainted with the 
languages of antiquity, he would have 
known how inany^hrascs of this na¬ 
ture were in use among the Greeks 
and Homans—but if he be a Scotsman 
(we cannot say we much covet the 
hououf of having liim for our country¬ 
man), he cannot have forgotten a 
phrase which is universally felt to be 
full of pathos, and which, yet more re¬ 
motely than this German one, 
tin- (Itpurture of life. 

The second volume contains less of 
the personal adventures of Mr Hodg- 
fikin—and much more of his opinions 
concerning the literary and iwlitical 
condition of Germany. In regard to 
the first of these subjects, his observa¬ 
tions are extremely dull and stupid— 
displaying, throughout, a lamentable 
ignorance of things known to the 
merest tyros in German scholarship, 
and a still more lamentable incapacity 
to comprehend any thing of the pecu¬ 
liar spirit of thought and fbeling in 
which the best writings of the great 
German authors are written. This 
excellent judge complains, that in 
Kant he finds abundance ofirords^ 
blit no thou^'hf.i; and he talks of peo¬ 
ple being acquainted with Goetlie 
from the Edinburgh lleview,*' which 
is just about as good a joke, as it 


would be to talk of people being ac¬ 
quainted with Hurkc *from the Ex¬ 
aminer newspaj»cr—or Lord Bacon, 
from the scope and tendency Essay oi' 
Mr Maevey Napier—or the Hebrew 
language, from Professor Leslie’s Phi¬ 
losophy of Arithmetic. The German 
tragic poets of the present day he treats 
as mere children, unworthy of any at¬ 
tention among other sage remarks, 
he says, The Ancestress of Grillpur- 
zer is a silly jnelo-dramabut, al¬ 
though it is scarcely worth while to 
notice such a circumstance, the account 
he gives of its plot^hews he has never 
read it. On this point our readers arc 
quite in a condition to judge for them¬ 
selves.'* 

His view of the political state of 
Northeni Germany is equally gloomy ; 
and, with sorrow do we say it, with, 
we arc much afraid, far greater rea¬ 
son. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the public mind, in these 
parts of Germany, is at presentin a state 
of the most dangerousfennentation and 
discontent; ainl it would be quite ab¬ 
surd to deny, that the foolish and nar¬ 
row-minded line of policy which, for 
many years, had been pursued by most 
of the German princes, is at the bottom 
of a very great of all the dis¬ 

content that prevails. It would, how¬ 
ever, be not a whit less absurd to deny, 
that the immediate causes of the pre¬ 
sent tumult of spirit must be sought 
Tor, chieffy, in the wild and visionary 
doctrines, which have of late been 
preached and promulgated by the po- 
iitical writers of Gennany, with a 
rashness and a wickedness extremely 
diilerellt from what might have been 
ex})ccted to lind any favour among a 
nation whose liabits are in gcheral those 
of good sense and moderation. These 
fantastic theorists liave, by their spec¬ 
ulations,' thrown difficulties, entirely 
unnecessary, and, we greatly fear, for 
the present almost entirely insur¬ 
mountable, in the way of sucli German 
governments (and iltese, we firmly be¬ 
lieve, were not few) as were really in¬ 
clined to grant improved constitutions 
to their people. With what reason 
can we be surprised that princes and 
ministers should hesitate to introduce 
any innovations among their subjects, 
when they see these devouring, with¬ 
out one expresKionof contempt or hor¬ 
ror, the vile and poisonous trash cir- 
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culatctl among them by such people as tuseness of intellect, or tlie utmost tie- 


the intamous JJElr Goerres,* and others 
like him, the apostles of treason, and 
the apologists of assassination. Till 
the diseased state of the public mind, 
too surely indicated by the favour be¬ 
stowed on such creatures as these, 
shall have ceased-^nd the nation be 
restored to its ancient temper of calm¬ 
ness and mildness, it is quitb ridicu- 


pravity of purpose, can account for an 
English author laboriously accusing 
that government of systematic en¬ 
croachment, and deep designs of ty¬ 
ranny, which has already granted to a 
country, formerly po^essed of very 
iraper^t institutiemsi the nearest ap¬ 
proach that exists kny where out of 
Britain, to the form and constitution 


lous to suppose, that any established of the BriHsh parliament. The period 
government can wij^ngly enter upon of the regency of his present Majesty, 
the ever-hazardous and most delicate .has been one of continual, though 


labour of internal refbrm. 

The m^evolence with which Mr Hodg- 
skin regards the government of his own 
country, 4? betrayed in nothing more 
distinctly than the style of his criti¬ 
cisms on his present Maiestj^'s govern¬ 
ment of Hanover, stoee the restoration 
to that part of his Other's dominions. 
To expect that Hanover should, all of a 
sudden, be made as free a country as 


temperate and progressive improve¬ 
ment, in regard to the whole adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in Hanover; and the 
high^ Compliment which can possi¬ 
bly be paid to the wisdom both of 
George IV. and the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge is, the zeal with which they 
have Sought, and are still seeking, to 
render the political condition of the 
old dominions of their family as near- 


Great Britain, is absurd; but surely ly as possible the same with that of 
nothing except ei&er the utmost ob- this happy island. * 


II. KINGS-CHA^. VI. VEUSE XI. t. 

bless our si^ that a knowledge quietly to mistake a stewed cat for a 
of the art of cookery does^ttOt consti- rabbit, than to be made post faciuni, 
tute any part of our acquirements, accessaries to the deception. When 
We are so thoroughly convinced & we have finished our salad, w'e are by 
;>rfori of the dii^sting character or no means anxious to receive any proof, 
its secrets, and the impurity of its de- however dear, that it was seasoned 
tails, that we are qtute sure a more in- with a preparation of Whale's blubber 
timate acquaintance with them would instead of Florence oil. And wc should 
have embittered our existence, and consider ourselves under a very trif- 
have destroyed for ever the usual. ling obligation to anydamned good- 
healthy tone of our stomach. We natured friend,”"who sliouJcl take the 
make it a point, therefore, uniform- troubleofdemonstrating that the Rein- 
ly, to lull our suspicions, and to discuss deer tongue, which gives so pleasant a 
any savoury dish daat may J^e placed relish to our breakfast, had been re- 
before us, without asking any ques- cently abstracted from the jaws of some 
tions about its ingredients. It is really distempered poodle. Misfortunes of 
much mrnre agreeable to be allowed this kind, it is impossible for human 


• We regret extremely to see, that a most clutn5y» and unintdligible, and pernicious 
tract, by this person, lias been translated into English by so respectable a gentleman 
•os Mr John Dlack. Mr Black has rendered great service to us, by the use he has made of 
Ins German .scholarship on former occasimis; and ve hope this is the last time he win 
translate such works as those of Mr Go^ms. 
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sagacity to prevent, while they aic 
perhaps too grievous for human pa¬ 
tience to bear. Our best refuge, there¬ 
fore, is our ignorance, and where that 
alone constitutes our happiness, surely 
we must agree, with the poet, that it is 
indeed folly to be wise. 

Mr Accuin, it appeant, is one of those 
very good-natured friends above al¬ 
luded to, who is quite resolved not to 
allow us to be cheated and poisoned as 
our fathers were before us, and our 
children will be after us, without 
cackling to us of our danger, and open¬ 
ing our eyes to abysses of fraud and 
imposition, of the very exist^Ce of 
which wehaduntilnow thegood |j|tune 
to be entirely ignorant. His book is a 
perfect death’s head, a memento mori, 
the perusal of any single chapter of 
which is enough to throw any man into 
the blue devils for a fortnight. Mr Ac- 
cuni puts us something in mind of an 
officious blockhead, who, instead of 
cbmforting his dying friend, is conti¬ 
nually jogging him on the elbow, with 
such cheering assurances as the follow¬ 
ing, I am sorry there is no hope; 
my dear fellow, yea must kick the 
bucket soon. Your liver is diseased, 
your lungs gone, your bowels as im¬ 
penetrable as marble, your legs swell¬ 
ed like door posts, your face as yellow 
as a guinea, and the doctor just now 
assured me you could not live a week.” 
It is quite in vain for Mr Accum to 
allege, that ** our bane and antidote 
are both before usthat he has not 
only made us acquainted with the 
deadly frauds which are daily practised 
on our stomachs, but afforded us un¬ 
erring chemical tests by w^hich these 
frauds may be detected. Is it for a 
moment to be supposed, that we arenot 
to eat a muffin or a slice of toast with¬ 
out first subjecting it to an experiment 
with muriate of barytes? Does Mr Ac¬ 
cum expect us to resort to the Cyder cel¬ 
lar, or the Burton alehouse, loaded with 
retorts and crucibles, and with our 
pockets crammed with tincture of gall, 
ammonia, and prussiate of potash? 
Are we to lefuse to partake of a bottle 
of old Madeira, whenever we may 
cliance to have forgotten to provide 
ourselves with the solution of subace¬ 
tate of lead ? For our own part, we 
must say, that rather than submit to 
such intolerable restrictions as these, 
we should prefer (tlrt'adful alterna¬ 


tive!) to double the dose of poison > 
and put a speedy end to*our existence, 
by devouring a second roll to break¬ 
fast, and swallowing twice as much 
wine and porter after dinner as we 
have hitherto been accustomed to. 

But in the dense and extended atmos¬ 
phere of fraud, in which, it appears, w^c 
are condemned to'live move and Itave 
our being,' what reason have we to < x- 
pect, that the very chemical substances 
which are necessary to expose our 
danger have not themselves partaken 
of tlie general adulteration ? Mr Ac¬ 
cum himself tells usy-that nine tenths 
of the most potent drugs and chemi¬ 
cal pfeparations used in phannacy are 
vended in a sophisticated 'state by 
dealers, who would be the last to be 
suspected.'^ Let us therefore, since it 
must be so, reconcale ourselves to be 
poisoned with a good grace, and since 
we can have no hopes of a reprieve, 
imitate the Jemmy Jessainy thief, who 
behaves prettily on the scafmid, skipsup 
the ladder with the air of a dancing 
master, ogles the girls while the halter 
is adjusting, and drops the handker¬ 
chief with all the graces of a Turkish 
petit-maitre in his Haraam. 

Mr Accum’s work is evidently written 
iU'-the same spirit of dark and mclan- 
oholy anticipation, wmch pervades Dr 
Bobison’s (fd^rteated Proofs of a Con¬ 
spiracy, &(i*^against all.the crowned 
heads of Europe.” The conspiracy dis¬ 
closed by Mr Accum is certainly of a 
still more dreadful nature, and is even 
more widely ramified than that which 
excited so much horror in the worthy 
professor. It is a conspiracy of brew¬ 
ers, bakers, grocers, wine-merchants, 
confectioners, apothecaries, and cooks, 
against the lives of all and every one 
of his majesty's liege subjects. It is 
easy to see that Mr Accum's nerves 
are considerably agitated, that— 

“ Sad forebodings shake him as he writes.” 

^ Not only at the festive board is he 
haunted by chimeras dire of danger— 
not only does he tremble over the 
tureen—and faint over the flesh-pot: 
but even in his chintz night-gown, and 
red Morocco slippers, he is not secure. 
An imaginary sexton is continually 
jogging Lis elbow as he writes, a 
death’s head and emss hones rise ou 
his library table; and at tlie end of bis 
sofa ho beholds a visionary tomb-stone 
of the best granite-- 
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Judging*from ourselves, MrAccum 
has been tolerably' successful in com¬ 
municating bis own terror to his read¬ 
ers. Since we read his book, our ap¬ 
petite has visibly decreased. At the 
Celtic club, yesterday, we dined almost 
entirely on roast beef; Mr Oman’s 
Tendon-particular Madeira lost all 
its relish, and we turned pale in the 
act of eating a custard, when we re¬ 
collected the dreadful ptnsj^ment in2 
dieted on custard-eaters^Ajpage 326 
©f the present work. to as¬ 

sure our friends, therefore, that at this 
moment they )riay invite us to dinner 
with the greatest iinpunityff Our diet 
is at present quite similar to that of 
Pamells Hermit; 

Our food the fruits, our drink the crystal 
well * 

though w'e trust a low days will re¬ 
cover us from odr panic, and enable us 
to rcsTime our former habits of life. 
Thiose of our friends, tlvereforc, who 
hjtve any intention of pasturing ns, 
had better not lose' the present oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so. So fei^ourable tt 
combination of circumstances must 
have been quite unhoped for on their 
part, and most probably will never oc¬ 
cur again V. S- 

Since,,^:the publication ofJIr Ac- 
cuin's;!^^, 'an end has been for ever 
pu| former blessed state of igno¬ 


rance, let us ai‘m ourselves with phi¬ 
losophy, and boldly venture to look 
our danger in the face; or, as the 
poet beautifully expresses it, in lan¬ 
guage si^ularly applicable. 

‘*]Come, cSxristophcr, and leave all meaner 
things. 

To low ambition and the pride of kings; 

Let us since life can little else supply ; 

Than just to swallow ]KMSon and to die ; 
Expatiate free o'er all this dreadful HekL 
Try what the brewer, what tlie baker yield; 
Explore the druggists’ shop, tlie butchers’ 
stall; 

Expose their roguery, and—damn them 
all!” Pori:. 

The following extract from tlu* ])re- 
fatory observations of Mr Aceum, will 
give tlie reader a sort of a priori 
taste of what is to follow* ^^ike the 
preliminary oysters of a Erenchmaifs 
dinner, they will serve to whet the ap¬ 
petite for the more substantial ban¬ 
quet which is to succeed. 

“ 01‘ all the frauds practised by merce¬ 
nary dealers, there is none more reprehen¬ 
sible, and at the same time more prevalent, 
than ihe sophistication of the various arti¬ 
cles of food. 

“ This unprinci^ed and nefarious prac¬ 
tice, increasing in degree as it has been 
found diiHcult of detection, is "now applied 
to almost every commodity wluch cun be 
classed among either the necessaries or the 
luxuries of life, and is carried on to a most 
alarming extent in every part oP the United 
kingdom. 


* To save some trouble, we may announce that we are alrcar?y engaged to dinner, on 
the S7th, and ZSth of this month, and to evening parties, on liic 2Zd, Zlid, Zfith, 
3Sth, and ZPib, and 3d of March. 
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It has been pursued by inen» who, 
from the magnitude and apparent res})cc- 
tability of their concerns, would be the least 
obnoxious to public suspicion; and their 
successful example has called fortli, from 
among the retail dealers, a multitude of 
compefitors in the same iniquitous course. 

“ To such perfection of ingenuity has 
tins system of adulterating fo^ arrived, 
that spurious articles of various kinds are 
every where to be found, made up 90 skil¬ 
fully as to bafHe the discrimination of the 
most experience<j[ judges. . ^ 

** Among the number of substances used 
in domestic economy, which are now very 
generally found sophisticated, may be dis¬ 
tinguished-tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, 
spiritous liquors, sallad, oil, pepper, vine¬ 
gar, mustakl, cream, and other'a^cles.of 
subsistence. 

** Indeed it would be didicult to mention 
a single article of food which is not to be 
met with in im adulterated state; and there 
arc some substances which are scarcely ever 
to be procured genuine. 

“ There are particnlfu: chemists, who 
make it a regular trade to supply drugs or 
nefarious preparations to the unprincipled 
brewer of porter or ale; others perform the 
same ofHce to the wine and spirit merchant; 
and others again to the grocer and the oil¬ 
man. The operators ratty on their proces¬ 
ses chiefly in secrecy, and und^ ^me de¬ 
lusive tirm, with the ostensible denotc- 
ntents of a feir and lawful establishment. 

“ These illicit pursuits have assumed all 
the order and method of a regular trade; 
they may severally claim to be (listinguished 
as an at i and tnyUerif; for the workmen 
employed in them are often wholly igno¬ 
rant of t))c nature of the substances which 
pass tlirouf'h their hands, and of the pur¬ 
poses to which they are ultimately applied. 

“ To ehide the vigilance of the inqui¬ 
sitive, to defeat the scrutiny of the revenue 
officer, and to ensure the secrecy of these 
mysteries, the processes are very ingeniously 
divided and subdivided among individual 
operators, and the manufacture is purposely 
carried on in separate esUd^hments. I'he 
task of proportioning the ingredients for use 
is assigned to one individual, while the com¬ 
position and preparation of them may be 
said to form a distinct part of the business, 
and is entrusted to anomer workman. Most 
of the articles are tranamitted to tlie con¬ 
sumer in a disguised state, or in such a- 
form that their real nature cannot possibly 
be detected by the unwary. 'I'has the ex¬ 
tract of cocctUm indicus^ employed by frau¬ 
dulent manufacturers of malt lii^uors to inw 
imrt an intoxicating quality to wrter or 
ales, is known in the market by the name 
of hluvk ej:iract^ ostensibly destined for the 
use of tanners and dyers. It is obtained 
by boiling the bcrrie.s of the cocculus indicus 
in water, and converting, by a subsequent 
evap(»ration, this decoction into a stiff black 
tenacious mass, possessing, in a high de- 
Vor. VU 


gree, the narcotic and intoxicating quality 
of, the poisonous berry from which it is pre¬ 
pared. Anodier substance, composed of ex¬ 
tract of quassia and liquorice juice, used 
by jfraudulent brewers to economise both 
malted hops, is technically called multum^ 
“,Sphe quantities of cocculus indicus ber¬ 
ries, as well as of black extract, imported 
into this country fbr adulterating malt li¬ 
quors, are enormous. It forms a conside¬ 
rable branch of commerce in.the han^ of a 
few broken; yet, stn^lar as it may seem, 
no inquiry appeartf to have been hitherto 
made by the omcers of the, revenue respec¬ 
ting its application. Many other substan¬ 
ces employed in the adulteration of beer, 
ale, and spirituous liquort, are in a similar 
manner intentionally disguised; and of the 
persons by whom they are purchased, a 
great number are totally unacquainted with 
with their nature or composition. 

** An extract, said^ to be innocent, sold 
in casks, containin^ftom half a cwt. to five 
cwt. by the brewefs^ .druggists, under the 
name of bitternt is composed of calcined 
Sulphate of iron (copperas), extract of coc- 
culus indicus berries, extract of quassia, and 
Spanish liquorice. : « 

“ ll would be very easy to •adduce, in 
support of these remarks, the testimony of 
numerous individuals, by whom 1 have 
been professionally eng^i;ed to examine cer¬ 
tain mixtures, siud to be perfectly innocent., 
which are used in very extensive manufac¬ 
tories of the above des^lipdon. Indeed, 
during the long {wriod devoted to the prac¬ 
tice of my profession, I have had abundant 
reason to bdlponvinced that n vast number 
of dealers, of the highest respectability, haye 
vended to their customers articles absolute¬ 
ly poisonous, which they themselves consi¬ 
dered as harmless, and which they would 
not have ofteted for sale, had th^ been 
apprised of the spurious and pernicious na¬ 
ture of the compounds, and of the purposes 
to which they were destined. 

“ For instance, I have known cases in 
which brandy merchants were not aware 
diat the substance whidk they frequently 
purchase, under the dekrave name ofJUitfi, 
i'oT Btrengtliening and clarifying spirituous 
liquors, and which is held out as consisting 
of burnt sugar and isinglass only, in the 
form of an extract, is in reality a com¬ 
pound of sugar with extract of capsicum; 
and that to the acrid and pungent qualities 
of the capricuin is to be ascribed the height¬ 
ened flavour of brandy and rum, when 
coloured widi the above-mentioned matter. 

In other cases, the ale-brewer has been 
supplied yddi ready-ground coriander seeds, 
previously mixed wlpi a portion of nux vo* 
mtea and quasria, ^ £^ve a bitter taste apd 
na/cotic property beverage. 

The baker;p8s||^ that he does not put 
alum into bread; but he is well aware that« 
in purchastDig a ceitm quantity of flour* 
he must take a sack of sharp tehUes {% 
term given to flour contaminated with n 

3Z 
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quantity of alum), without which it would 
be im^ssible for him to produce light, 
■white, and poroxis bread, from a half-spoiled 
material. 

“ The wholesale mealman frequently pur¬ 
chases this spurious commodity, (wnich 
forms a separate brandi of business in the 
hands of certain individualB,) in order to 
enable himse^ to sell his decayed and 
h^f-spoil^ dour. 

Other individuals iumish the baker 
with almn mured up with salt, under the 
obscure denomination of staff. There are 
wholesale manufacturing chemists, whose 
solebubiness is to crYstalli 2 e alum, in such a 
form as will adapt mis salt to the purpose 
of being mixed in a crystalline state with 
the crystals of common smt, to ^bguise the 
character of the coBtjpound. The mixture 
called sttff\ is composed of One pan of alum, 
in minute crystal, and three of common 
salt. In many other trades a similar mode 
of proceeding prevails*- ' Potatoes are soaked 
in water to augment their weight. 

When these detestable artifices haye^ 
suc^|ed€d in producing on oUr health 
the^ects that might he anticipated 
from ihem^ vre naturally send to our 
fiiend the apothecary's for a dose of 
glauber, or }»rocced to fortify our vis¬ 
cera by a course of tonics. Mark the. 
sctiuel. 

' “ Nine-tenths of the mofet potent drugs 
and chemical prefbrations used in pliarma- 
cy, are vended m a sophisticated state by 
dealers ■who would be the last to he sirs- 
l>ected. It is well known, thlJof the arti- 
I’le renivian Bark, there is a Variety’of spe¬ 
cies inferior to the genuine; that too little 
discrimination is exercised by the collectors 
of tins precious medicament; that it is care- 
leftdy i^rtod, and is frequ^tly ^packed 
in gTeen hides; that much of it arrives in 
Spam in a half-decayed state, mixed with 
fiagments of other vegetables and varioits 
extraneous substances; and in this state is 
distributed throughout Europe. 

But, os if this were not a suBicient de¬ 
terioration, the public arc often served with 
a.spuriou8 compound o(‘ malwgany saw-dust 
ahd oak wood, ground into’powder, mixed 
with 3 proportion of good (juinquina, and 
sold as genuine bark powder. 

“ Every cbgnist knows that there are 
nulls constantly at ■work in this metropolis, 
which furnish bark powder at d tnuch cheap¬ 
er rate than the substance can be procured 
for in its natural state. The price of the 
best genuine bark, upon an average, is not 
lower than twd|a|AuHngs the pound; but 
immense powder bark are sup¬ 
plied at threti or fbur 

shilliugs'^a pound. - 

'h hildso notorious, that there are ms- 
QO^iurcrs of spurious rhubarb jwwder, 
ipecacuanha powder, James’s powder, and 
other simple and compound medicines of 
^cat potency, who carry on their diabolical 


trade on an amazingly large scale. Indeed, 
the quantity of mescal preparations thus 
sophisticated exceeds belief. Cheapness, 
and not genuineness and excellence, is the 
grand desideratum with the unprincipled 
dealers in drugs and medicines. 

‘ ‘ Those who are familiar with cIieAistry, 
may easily convince themselves of the ex¬ 
istence of the fraud, by subjecting to a che¬ 
mical examination eimet spirits of harts- 
homt^magnesia, calcined magnesia, calo¬ 
mel, or any other chemical pre^mration in 
general demand. ' 

Spirit of hartshorn is feunterfeited by 
mixing liquid caustic ammonia with the 
distilled spirit of hartshorn, to increase the 
pungency of its odour, and to enable it to 
bear an addition of water. 

** Cakined magnesia is seldom met witli 
in a pure state. It may be assayed by the 
same tests as the common magnesia. It 
ought not to efiervesce at all with dilute 
sulj^Uric acid; and, if the magnesia and 
acid be put together into one scale of a ba¬ 
lance, no diminution of weight should en¬ 
sue on mixing tliem together. Cakined 
magnesia, however, is very seldom s(> pure 
as to be totally dissolved by diluted sulphu¬ 
ric add; for a small insoluble residue gene¬ 
rally remains, consisting chieBy of silicious 
earth, derived from the alkali employed in 
the preparation of it. The solution in sul¬ 
phuric acid, when largely diluuxi, ought not 
to aBbrd any precipitation by the addition 
of oxalate of ammonia. 

“ The genuineness of calomel may be 
ascertained by boiling, tor a few minutes, 
one part, with part of miuiate of am¬ 
monia in ten parts of distilled water. When 
carbonate of potash is added to die iiltered 
solution, no precipitation will ensue if tlie 
calomel be pure. 

Indeed, some of the most common and 
cheap drugs do not escape the adulterating 
hand of the unprincipled druggist. Syrup 
of bucktliorn, for example, instead of being 
prepared from the juice of buckthorn ber¬ 
ries, frUdinnus catliarlicus^) is made from 
the fruit of tlie blackberry-bearing older, 
and the dogberry tree. A mixture of the 
berries of the buckthorn and blackberry- 
bearing alder, and of the dogberry tree, 
may be seen publicly exposed for sale by 
some of the venders of medicinal. herbs. 
This abase may be discovered by opening 
tlie berries; those of buckthorn have almost 
always four seeds; of the alder, two; and 
of the ^gberry, only one. Bucktliorn ber¬ 
ries, bruised on white paper, stain it of a 
green colour, which'the others do not. 

“ Instead of womi-seed idrternisia sanio-^ 
nica)y the seeds of tansy are frequently of¬ 
fered Ibr sale, or a mixture of both. 

** A great many of tiie essential oils, ob¬ 
tained from the more expensive spices, arc 
frequently so much adulterated, that it is 
not easy to meet with such as are at all fit 
for use; nor are these adulterations easily 
discoverable. 
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** Most of the arrow-root, the fcaila of the 
Maranta anidindeea, sold by druggists, is 
It mixture of potato starch and arrow-root. 

“ The same system of adulteration ex¬ 
tends to articles used in various trades and 
manufactures. For instance, linen tape, 
and various other household coipmodities of 
that kind, instead of being manufactured of 
linen thread only, are made up of linen and 
cotton. Colours paulling, not only those 
used by artists, as lutramarine* car¬ 
mine, and lake; Antwerp blue, chrome 
yellow, and Indian ink; but also the coarser 
colours used by the common house-painter, 
arc more or leaf adulterated. Thus, of the 
latter kind, ^ite lead is mixed with car¬ 
bonate or sulphate of barytes; vermilion 
with red lead. 

“ The eager and insatiable thirst for 
gain, which seems to be a leading charac¬ 
teristic of the times, calls into acUon every 
human faculty, and gives an irresistilble im¬ 
pulse to tlic power of invention; and where 
lucre becomes the reigning principle, tlie 
possible sucrifice of even^ fellow creature's 
life is a secondary consideration. In refer¬ 
ence to the deterioration of almost all the 
necessaries and comforts of existence, it 
umy be justly observed, in a civil as well 
as a religious sense, tliat in the midst of 
life rJc arc in dcatlu'^ 

Aldan choly as these details are, 
there is something almost ludicrous, 
vfc think, in the very extent to which 
the deceptions are carried. So inex- 
incably are we all immersed in this 
mighty labyrinth of fraud, that even 
ihe venders of poison themselves are 
forced, by a sort of retributive justice, 
to swallow it in their turn- Thus the 
apothcciiry, who sells the poisonous 
ingredients to the brewer, chuckles 
over his roguery, and swallows his 
own drugs in his daily copious exhi¬ 
bitions of Brown stout. The brewer, 
in his turn, is poisoned by the baker, 
the wine-merchant, and the grocer. 
And, whenever the baker’s stomach 
fails him, he meets his coup de ffi'uce 
in the adulterated drugs of his friend 
the apothecary, wdiose health he has 
l>een gradually contributing to under¬ 
mine, hy feeding him every morning 
on chalk and alum, in the shape of 
hot rolls. 

Our readers will now, we think, 
be able to form a general idea of the 
perils to which they are exposed by 
every meal. Even water drinkers are 
not safe, as the following extract will 
pretty satisfactorily demonstrate. 

I’hcre can be no doubt that the mode 
of preserving water intended for food or 
drink in leaden reservoirs, is exceedingly 


improper; and although pure water exer¬ 
cises no sensible action uj)on metallic lead* 
provided air be excluded, the metal is cer¬ 
tainly acted on by the water when air is 
admitted: this effect is so obvious, that it 
cannot escape tlie notice of the least atten¬ 
tive observer. 

“ Irhc white line, which may be seen at 
the stufacc of die water preserved in leaden 
cisterns, where Uie meM toiiclies the wa¬ 
ter and where the air is admitted, is a car¬ 
bonate of leadf formed at the expence of 
the metal, substance, when taken in¬ 
to the stomach, is highly deleterious to 
healthk This was the ^reason which in¬ 
duced the ancients to condemn leaden pipes 
for the conveyance of water; it having 
been remarked, that persons who swallowed 
the sediment of such water, became affect¬ 
ed with disorders of the bowels. 

** Leaden water reservoirs were con¬ 
demned in ancient times by Hyppocrates, 
Galen, and Vitruvius, as dangerous: in 
addition to which, we may duj^d on the 
observations of Van Swiet€n, Tronchin, and 
Others, who have quoted numerous unhap¬ 
py examples of whole families poisoned by 
water which had remained in reservoirs ik 
lead. Dr Johnston, Dr Pcrcival, Sir 
George Baker, and Dr Lamb, have like¬ 
wise recorded numerous instances where 
dangerous diseases ensued from the use of 
water impregnated with lead. 

Different potable waters have unequal 
solvent powers on this metal. In some 
places the use of leaden pthnps has been 
mscontinued. ,^om the expense entailed up¬ 
on the propp^^a by the constant want of 
repair. Dr^tj^a] 3 lb states an instance where 
the proprietor of a well ordered his plumber 
to make the lead of a pump of double the 
thickness of^e metal usually employed for 
pumps, ^to ^ve the charge of impairs; be¬ 
cause he had observed that the water was 
so Imrd, as he called it, that it corroded die 
lead very soon. ^ 

“ The following instance is related by 
Sir Geoige Baker: 

** * A gentleman was the father of a nu¬ 
merous orafwing, having had one-and-twen- 
ty children, of whom eight died young, and 
tliirtecn survived their parents. During 
their infancy, and indeed until ttiCtf ttad 
quitted place of tfidr usual residence^ 
they were all rcmarkatdy unhealthy; being 
particularly subject to disorders of the sto¬ 
mach and bowels. The father, during 
many years* was paralytic; the niother, 
for u long time, was subject to colics and 
bilious obstructions. 

‘ After the death of the ^rents, the 
family sold the house which they had so 
long inhabited. The purchaser found it 
necessary to repair the pump. This was 
made of lead; which, upon ex^anination, 
was found to be so corroded, that several 
perforations were observed in the cylinder, 
in which the bucket plays, and the cistern 
in the upper part was reduced to the thin- 
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iifi68 of common biovrn pap^, and was full 
of boles like a sieve/ 

“ 1 have myself seen numerous instances 
where leaden cisterns, have completely cor¬ 
roded by the action of water with which 
they were in contact: and there is, perhaps, 
not a |>Iumber who oiiDnot give tlitimony 
of having experienced numerous sunilar 
instances m the practice of bU trade* 

1 have been ircqucntlv called upon to 
examine leaden cistems, which had become 
leaky on account of the action of the water 
wliich they contained $ and 1 could adduce 
an instance of a 1^^ controversy having 
taken place to the dispotes between 
the proj^rietors of an. estate and a plumber, 
origm^ing &om a similar cause,—-the 
plumber being accused of having hirnkbed 
a faul^ reservoir, whereas the case was 
proved to be owing to the chemical action 
of the water on the lead. Water contain¬ 
ing a large quantity of common air and 
carbonic acid gas, alwaj^s acts very senrihly 
on metallic le^. 

“ Water whicli has no sensible action, 
in its natin^ state, upon lead, may acquire 
the capalnlity of acting on it by heteroge¬ 
neous matter, whi^ it may accidentally re¬ 
ceive. Numerous instances have shewn 
that vegetable matter, such as leaves, fall¬ 
ing into leaden dstems tilled with water, 
imparted to the water a considerable solvent 
power of action on the lead, whicli, in its' 
natural state, it did not possess. Hence 
the nece^ty^of keeping leaden cisterns 
de^; and tKis is the more necessaiy, as 
^eir rituations expose thei^^^to accidental 
impurities. The noted colic of 

Amsterdam, described by'^^ffionchen, ori¬ 
ginated tiom such a drcumstatice; as also 
.the case related bjr Van Swieten, of o whole 
family afflicted widi the sam* coraplaint, 
from such a datem. And it.is highly 
bable tliat tlie case of disease recorded by 
Dr Duncan, proceeded more from some 
fouhiess in the cistern, than from the sol¬ 
vent power of the water. In this instance, 
the officeis of the packet-boat used water 
for their drink and cooking out of a leaden 
cistern, whilst the sailors used the wa¬ 
ter taken from the same sourcci except that 
theirs was kept in wooden vessels. The 
consequence was, that all the officers were 
seized with the colic, and all tbu men con¬ 
tinued healthy*” 

From water, a liquor not the most 
consonant to emr taste, we gladly turn 
to ttrfne, the In^irer of love and of 
valour, the fHend of generous senti¬ 
ments and heredo deeds. We sincere¬ 
ly trust that our own wine-merchant, 
at least, ^ ^scientioualy pl^ not 
guilty to rn following indictment: 

lt.|| sufficiently obvious, that few of 
those commodities, wlikh are the objects of 
commerce, are adulterated to a greater ex- 
IMt than wine. All persons moderately 
tonveraant with the subject are aware, that 
a portion of alum is added to young and 


meagre red wines, for the puipose ot bright¬ 
ening their colour; that Biazil wood, or the 
husks of elderberries and bilberries, are em¬ 
ployed to impart a deep rich purple tint to red 
Fort of a pale, taint colour; that gypsum 
is used to render cloudy white wines trans¬ 
parent; that an additional astripgency is 
imparted to immature rdd wines by means 
of oak-wood sawdust and the husks of til- 
berta; and that a mixture of spoiled foreign 
and home-made wines is converted into t)ic 
wretched compound frequently sold in this 
town by the name of genuine old Pori, 
Various expedients are resorted to for 
the purpose of communicating particular fla¬ 
vours to insipid wines. Thus a nutty flavour 
is produced by bitter almonds; factitious Fort 
wine is flavoured with s tincture drawn from 
die seeds of raisins; and the ingredients em¬ 
ployed to fofm the bouquet of lligli-flavour- 
ed yrines, are sweet-brier, oris-root, clary, 
chen^aurel wpter, and elder.flowers. 

“ flavouring ingredients used by 
manufacturers, may all be purchiised by 
those dealers in wine who are initiated in 
the mysteries of the trade; and even a 
manuscript receipt-book for preparing them, 
and the whole mystery of managing all 
sorts of wines, may be obtained on pay¬ 
ment of a considerable fee. 

“ The sophistication of wine with* sub¬ 
stances not absolutely noxious to health, ib 
carried to an enormous extent in this me¬ 
tropolis. Many thousand pipes of spoiled 
cyder are annually brought liither froip Uio 
country, for the pur}>ose of being cc^vcrtcd 
into factitious Fort wine. The art of man¬ 
ufacturing spurious wine a regular trade 
of great extent in this metropolis-- 

‘ There is, in this city, a certain fra¬ 
ternity of chemical operators, who work 
under ground in holes, caverns, and .d^irk 
retirements, to conceal their mysteries from 
the eyes and observation of mankind. 
These subterraneous philosophers are daily 
employed in the transmutation of liquors, 
and by the power of magical drugs and in- 
cuutations, raising under tlic streets of Lon¬ 
don the choicest products of the lulls and 
v^ys of Fra^. I'hey can s(|ut>czc 
Boumeaux out of :he rioe, and draw Cham¬ 
pagne from BXit apple. Virgil, in tliat re¬ 
markable prophecy,^ 

liumltisque rubena ponddnt fieidlttis uva. 

ir, ?I). 

The ripening gVape shall hang on every thorn, 

seems to have hinted at this art, which can 
turn a plantation of northern h^ges into a 
Vineyara. These adepts are known among 
one another by the name of fVine’-brcwcrjf; 
and, 1 am afraid, do great injury, not only 
to her Majesty^s customs, but to Uie bodies 
of many of her good subjects** 

** The particular and separate depart¬ 
ment in this factitious wine trade, called 
emsfing, consists in limhg the interior sur¬ 
face of empty wine-bottles, in part, with a 
red crust of super-tartrate of }K)cash, by 
suflering a saturated hot solution of this 
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salt) coloured red with a decoction of Bra- 
zil-woodt to crystallize witli them; and 
after tliis simujation of maturity is per¬ 
fected, tliey are filled with the compound 
called Port wine. 

Other artisans are regularly employed 
in staining tlie lower extremities of bottle- 
corks with a fine red colour) to appear, on 
being drawn, as if tliey liad been long in 
contact witli the wine* 

The preparation of an astringent ex¬ 
tract, to produce, froq^ spoiled home-made 
and foreign wine, a ‘ genuine old Port,’ by 
mere admixture; or to, impart to a weak 
wine a rough austere taste, a fine colour, 
and a peculiar fiavour,—fmms one branch 
of the business of particular wine-coopers; 
while the mellowing and restoring of spoiled 
white wines, is the sole occupation of men 
who arc called refiners of wine* 

Wc have stated that a crystaUiue crust 
is formed on the interior surface of bottles, 
for tlie purpose of misleading the unwary 
into a belief that the wine contained in 
them is of a certain age. A correspondent 
operation is performed on the wOoden cask; 
the whole interior of which is stained artifi¬ 
cially with a crystalline crust of super-tar- 
tratc of potash, artfully affixed in a manner 
precisely similar to that before stated. Thus 
the wine-merchant, after bottling oC a pipe 
of wine, is enabled to impose on the undj^r- 
etanding of his customers, by taking to 
pieces the cask, and cxlubidirg the beauti¬ 
ful dark-coloured and tine crystalline crust, 
as an indubitable proof of tlie age of the 
wine; a practice by no means uncommon, 
to flatter the vanity of those who pride 
themselves in tlieir acute discrimination of 
wines. 

** These and many otlicr sophistications, 
which have long been practised with impu¬ 
nity, are considered as legitimate by tliosc 
who pride themselves for their skill in the 
art of vianaffing^ or, according to the fami¬ 
liar phrase, doctoring wines. The plea al¬ 
leged in exculpation of them is, that, 
thouglv deceptive, tliey arc harmless; but 
even ailmitting this as a palliation, yet they 
form only one department of an art which 
includes other processes of ^ tendency abso¬ 
lutely criminal. 

Several well-autbcnricatcd facts have con¬ 
vinced me, that the adulteration of wine 
with substances deleterious to health, is cer¬ 
tainly practised oflener than is perhaps sus¬ 
pected ; and it would be easy to give some 
instances of very serious effects having a- 
risen from wines contaminated with dele¬ 
terious substances, were this a subject on 
wliich 1 meant to speak. The following 
statement is copied from the Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine for March 1811, p. 188. 

“ * On the 17th of January, the passen¬ 
gers by the Highflyer coach, from the 
nortli, dined, as usual, at Newark. A bot¬ 
tle of Port wine was ordered; on tasting 
which, one of the passengers observed that 
it liad an unpleasant flavour, and begged 


that it might be changed. The waiter took 
away the bottle, poured into a fresh de can¬ 
ter half the wine Which had been obje cted 
to, and filled it up from another little* 
This he took into the rmm, and the gxea ter 
part was drank by toe passengers, who, 
after die coach had set out towards G ran- 
tham, were seized with extreme sickn css ; 
one gentleman in particular, who had taken 
more of the wine than the others, it was 
thought would have died, but has since re¬ 
covered. The half 0 £ the bottle of w^e 
sent out of the passei^ers* room was put 
aside for the purpose of mixing negus. In 
the evening, Mr Bland, of Newark, went 
into the hotel, and drank a glass or two of 
wine and water. He return^ home at his 
Usudl hour, and went to bed ; in the mid¬ 
dle of the night he was taken so ill, as do 
induce Mrs Bland to send for his brother, 
an apothecary in the town ; but before that 
gentleman arrived he was dead. An in- 
jquest was held, and die jury, after the foU- 
est inquiry, and the lamination of the sur. 
geons by whom the body was opened, re¬ 
turned a verdict oi^Died ’* 

Mr Accum's details oA“ the aduJ* 
teration of wine are extremely ample, 
and so interesting, that we regret our 
limits prevent our inukii^ more co¬ 
pious extracts, and oblige us to refer 
, our readers for farther infonnatiou to 
the work itself. 

Having thus laid open to our view 
the arcana of fhe cellar, Mr Accutn 
next treats us with an expose of the 
secrets of the brew-house. Verily, 
the wine-* merchant and brewer are 
par nobiie fratrum; and after the fol¬ 
lowing disclosures, it will Iiencelbrtli 
be matter of the greatest indiffer¬ 
ence to us, whether we drink Perry 
or Champaigne, Hermitage or Brown 
stout. Latet unguis in f/uculo, there 
IS disease and death in them all, and 
one is only preferable to the other, 
because it will poison us at about one- 
tenth of the expense. 

Malt liquors, and partiailarly porter, 
the favourite beverage of the iniiabitants of 
London and of other large towns, is a- 
mongst those articles, in tlie manufacture 
of which the greatest frauds are frequently^ 
committed. 

** The statute prohibits the brewer from 
using any ingredients in his brewings, ex- 
cqit malt and hops; but it toooften haupens, 
that those who suppose they are driniuog a 
nutritious beverage, made of these ingre¬ 
dients only, are entirely deceived. The 
beverage may, in fact, be neither more nor 
less than a compound of the most delete¬ 
rious substances; and it is also dear, tliat 
aU ranks of society are alike exposed to the 
nefarious fraud. The proofs of this state¬ 
ment will be shown hereafter. 
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The author of a P^tioal Treatise on 
Brewine, which has run through eleven edi¬ 
tions, a%r having stated the various ingre¬ 
dients for brewing porter, observes, * tliat 
however much they may sutpnse, however 
penucious or dis^meable they may appear, 
he has always found them requisite in the 
brewing of porter, and he thit^ they must 
invarii£ly be used by those who wuh to con¬ 
tinue the taste, flavour, .and appearance of 
the beer. And though several Acts of Par¬ 
liament have been passed to prevent porter- 
brewers &am using many of than, yet the 
author can aflirm, from experience, he could 
never produce the present flavoured porter 
without them. The intoxicating qualities 
of porter are to be ascribed to me various 
drugs intermixed with it. It is evident 
fiome porter is more head)!, than other, and 
it arises from the greater or less quantity of 
fitupi^ng ingredients. Malt, to produce 
intoxustmn, must be used in such latge 
quantities as would very much diminish, if 
nf»t totally exclude, the brewer’s profit’ 

The practice of -adidterating beer ap¬ 
pears to be of early date. By ah act so 
long ago as ^ueen Anne, the brewers are 
prohibited from mixing Cocculus Indu'ux,or 
any unwholesome ingredients, in their beer, 
under severe penalties: but few instances 
of convictions under this act are to be met 
with in the public records for nearly a cen¬ 
tury. To shew that they have augmented 
in our oWn days, we shall exhibit an ab¬ 
stract from documents laid lately before Par¬ 
liament. 

Th«8e will not only amply prove, that 
unwholesome ingredients are used by frau¬ 
dulent brewers, and that vcigr^ deleterious 
substances arc also vended both to brewers 
and publicans for adulterating beer, but 
that the ingredients mixed up in the brew¬ 
er’s enchanting cauldron are placed above 
all competition, even with tlie potent charms 
of Macbeth’s witches: 

* Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark, 

+■ + + + 

+ + + + 

Kor a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble; 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Pire burn, and cauldron bubble,’ 

“ The Aaud of imparting to porter and 
ale an intoxicating quality by narcotic sub¬ 
stances, smpears to have flourished during 
the period of the late French war: for. S' 
we examine the importation lists of drugs, 
it will be that the qufuitities of coc¬ 

culus mdicus imputed in a given time prior 
to that period, comparison with 

die quantity in the same space of 

time durijujE ™ altliough an addi¬ 
tional ^ commodity, 

' Such Jidppbn the amount brought into this 
countw^m five years, that it fax exceeds the 
quantittfimported during twelve years an- 
i: terioei'W the above ^ch. The price of this 
:^iig has risen within these ten years from 
shiUings to seven sliillings the pouitd. 


CFel). 

*' It was at the period to which wc have 
alluded, that the preparation of an extract 
of cocculus indicus first appeared, as a new 
saleable commodity, in the price-currents of 
hrewcrs^-drt/ffj^Utt. It was at the same time, 
also, that a Mr Jackson, of notorious me¬ 
mory, fell upon the idea of brewing beer 
from various drugs, without any malt and 
hops. This chemist did not turn brewer 
himself; but he sfruck out the more pro¬ 
fitable trade of teaching his to the 

brewers for a handsome fee. From that 
time forwards, written directions, and re¬ 
ceipt-books for using the diemical prepara¬ 
tions to be substitute for malt and hops, 
were respectively sold; and many adepts 
soon afterwards appeared every where, to 
instruct brewers in the nefarious practice, 
first pointed out by Mr Jackson. From 
that time, also, the fraternity of brewers’- 
chemists took its rise. They made it their 
chief business to send travellers all over the 
country, with lists and samples cxliibiting 
the price and quality of the articles manu¬ 
factured by them for the use of brewers only. 
Their trade^pread far and wide, but it was 
amongst the country brewers chiefly that 
tliey fbund the most customers; and it is 
amongst tfiem, up to the present day, as I 
am assured by some of these operators, on 
whose veracity I can rely, that the greatest 
quantities of unlawful ingredients arc sold.’" 

The following extract relates to the 
same subject, and wc are glad to find 
by it, that none of the eleven great por¬ 
ter brewers have ever been detected 
in any illegal sophistication of their 
beer. Mr Accum very properly gives 
us a list of those miscreanis who have 
been convicted of adulterating their 
porter with poisonous ingredients, and 
want of room alone prevents us from 
damning them to everlasting fume, by 
inserting their names along with that 
of tile llcv. Sennacherib Terrot, in the 
imperishable pages of this miscellany. 

That a minute portion of an unwhole¬ 
some ingredient, daiV taken in beer, can¬ 
not fail to be productive of mischief, ad¬ 
mits of no doubt; and there is reason ter 
believe tliat a small quantity of a narcotic 
substance (and cocculus indicus is a i)owei^ 
ful narcotic) daily taken into tlie stomach, 
together with an intoxicating liquor, is 
highly more efficacious than it would be 
without the liquor. The efiect may be 
gradual; and a strong constitution, espe¬ 
cially if it be assisted with constant and 
hard labour, may counteract file destructive 
consequences perhaps for many years; but 
it never fails to sliew its baneful cflccts at 
last. Independent of this, it is a well- 
cstahlished fact, that porter drinkers are 
•very liable to apoplexy and palsy, witliout 
taking this narcotic poison. 

If we judge from the preceding lists of 
prosecutions and convictions furnished by 
the Solicitor of the Excise, it will be evident 
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that many whokaak brewers, as well as re¬ 
tail dealers, stand very conspicuous among 
tliose oifenders. But the reader will like¬ 
wise notice, that there are no convictions, in 
any instance, against any of the eleven great 
I.ondon porter brewers for any illegal prac¬ 
tice. The great London brewers, it appears, 
believe that the publicans alone adulterate 
the beer. That many of the latter have 
been convicted of this fraud, tlie Report of 
the Board of Excise amply 6hewB.-^ee p. 
ird. 

“ The following sutement relating to 
this subject, we transcribe from a 1‘arlia- 
mentary document. 

“ Mr Perkins, being asked whether he 
believed that any of the inferior brewers 
udulierated beer^ atiswcred, * I am satis¬ 
fied, there are some instances of that.* 

Qut'siioH ,—‘ Do you believe publicans 
do ?’ ‘ I believe they do.’ 

To a great eWtent ?’ Yes.’ 

Q —‘ Do you believe they adulterate the 
beer yon sell them ?* A .—* I am satisfied 
there are some instances of that.’—Mr J. 
Martineau being asked the following 

“ Qucsdoii.^* In your judgment is any 
of the ))eer of the metropolis, as refcnled to 
the pubJiain, mi.xed with any deleterious 
ingredients 

“ • In retailing beer, in some 

instances, it has been.’ 

Quri/ion,'^* By whom, in your opi¬ 
nion, has that been done ?’ 

“ Aimxoer.^^^ In that aise by the pub¬ 
licans who vend it.’ 

“ On this point, it is but fair to the mi¬ 
nor brewers, to record also the answers of 
some officers of the revenue, when they 
were asked, whether they considered it more 
difficult to detect nefarious practices in large 
breweries than in small ones } 

“ Mr J. Rogers being thus questioned in 
tlic committee of the House of Commons, 

‘ Supposing the large brewers to use dele¬ 
terious or any illegal ingredients to such an 
amount as could be of any importance to 
their concerns, do you think it would, or 
would not, be more easy to detect it in 
those large breweries than in small ones 
his answer was, ‘ more difficult to detect it 
in the large onesand witness being asked 
to state the refison why, answered, ‘ Their 
iwemiscs are so much larger, and there is 
so much more strength, that a cart load 
or two is got rid of in a miftute or two.’ 
Witness * had known, in five minutes, 
twenty barrels of molasses got rid of as soon 
as the door was shut.* 

“ Anotlier witness, W. Wells, an excise- 
officer, in describing the contrivances used 
to prevent detection, stated, that at a 
brewer’s at Westham, the adulterating sub¬ 
stances ‘ was not kept on the premises, but 
in the brewer’s house; not the principal, 
but the working brewer’s; it not being con¬ 
sidered, when -there, as liable to seizure i 
the brewer Iiad a very large jacket made 
expressly for that pur^e, with very large 


pockets; and on brewing mornings, he 
would take his pockets fufl ^f the different 
ingredients. Witness supposed that such 
a man’s jacket, similar to what he had 
described, would convey quite sufficient 
for any brewery in England, as to cocculus 
indUus* 

“ That it may be more diflicult for the 
officers of tlie Excise to detect fraudulent 
practices in lai^e breweries than in small 
ones, may be true to a certain extent; but 
what eminent London porter brewer would 
, stake bis reputation on the chance of so 
paltry a gain, in whidh he would inevitably 
be at the mercy of his own man? 1'hc 
eleven great porter brewers of this metropo¬ 
lis are persons of so high-respectability, tliat 
there is no ground for the slightest suspicion 
that they would attempt any illegal prac¬ 
tices, which they were aware could not pos- 
ribly escape detection in tlieir extensive 
e^biishments* And let it be remembered, 
that none of them have been detected tot 
any unlawful practices, with regard to the 
processes of their manufacture, or the adul¬ 
teration of their beer,” 

The following observations on tlio 
adulteration of rum and brandy arc 
by no means applicable to Jolm 
Ilamilton's best," which inspires tlie 
flash coves of the Trongatc with too 
much wit not to be genuine. We are 
convinced, nevertheless, that it con¬ 
tains something singular in its com¬ 
position, and possesses an inherent 
stimulus to trotting. When drink¬ 
ing it t'other day at a friend's house, 
who lately iiiijjorted a few dozens of 
it from Glasgow, we detected ourself 
more than once instinctively trotting 
two military gentlemen, who sat on 
our right and left, on tlie subject of 
their campaigns. This, however, 
must be the subject of a sqiarate dis¬ 
sertation. 

“ Brandy and rum i*? also frtvjucntly so¬ 
phisticated with British molasses, or sugar- 
spirit, coloured with burnt sugar. 

“ The flavour which characterises French 
brandy, and which is owing to a small por¬ 
tion of a peculiar essential ml cont/iinc<l in 
it, is imitated by distilling British molasses 
spirit over wine lees; but the spirit, prior 
to being distilled over wine lees, is previous¬ 
ly deprived, in part, of its peculiar disagree¬ 
able flavour, by rectification over fresh- 
burnt charcoal and quicklime. Other 
brandy-merchants employ a spirit obtained 
from raisin wyne, which is sufiered to pass 
into an incipient ascesccncy. The spirit 
thus procured partakes strongly of the fla¬ 
vour which is characteristic to foreign 
brandy. 

“ Oak saw-dust, and a spirituous tincture 
of raisin stones, arc likewise used to impart 
to new brandy and rmn a ripe iastCf resem- 
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bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken 
caskst and a edraewhat oily conaistence, so 
as to form a durable froth at its surface, 
irhen strongly agitated in a viaJ* The co- 
louritig substances are burnt sugar, or mo¬ 
lasses ; the latter g^es to imitative br^dy. 
a hisdous. taste, and fullness ni the m^th. 
These properties are said to render it par- 
*tj£u]arly fit for US retail London custo¬ 
mers. 

The fitHowing is the method Of com- 
poundiog dr making up, as self teclmically 
called, hrandy for retail i , 

Galloni^ 

To 10 puncheon^lff brandy - 1081 

Add fiavoured raS^'epirit - ,118 

Tincture of OTains of paradise <■ 4 

Cherry iaurel water - ^ 8 

Spirit of Almond cakes • % 

. 120T 

' ** Add also iO handfuls of oak 
and give It cm^kxion with burnt ' 

Mr Ajcum gives us a lon^ di^rhif^ 
tion on counterfeit tea^ and another on 
spurious cofiEee ; but as these are iilTH 
positions by which we are little afi^^ 
ed, we shall not allow them to detain, 
us. The leaves of the sloe-thorn are 
fiubstituted for the former^ and roast¬ 
ed horse beans for the latter^. Theae 
frauds^ it appears, are carried to a very 
groat extent.' 

We believe Wfe have not yet noticed 
the frauds of the chceeemongcr, we 
now beg, therefore, to introduce that 
gentleman to the notice of our read¬ 
ers. 

As a striking example of the extent to 
which adulterated articles of fridd mky i^e 
'unconsciously ditTused, and of the con;^ 
quent difficulty of detecting the ra^^hibri- 
•cators of them, it may not be uninteresdjsg 
to 'relate to your readers the various steps 
by which the fraud of a pmaonous aduU^a- 
lidn of cheese was traced to, its sourco' » 

“ ^ Your readers ought here to he told, 
4hat several instances are <Ai record, that 
'Gloucester and other cheesCft have been 
found contaminated with red Ickd, and that 
this contamination has pi^uced serious 
cousew^^^ instuhct now alluded 

to, and probably in all other coses, the do- 
ietcrious mixture had been caused ignorant¬ 
ly, by the adulteration of the anotto em- 
plo 3 red. for colouring the cheese. This rab- 
6ta,nee, in the instance I shall relate, was 
found to contain a portion of red lead ; a 
species of adulteration which subsequent 
experiments have shewn to M hf no means 
uncommon. Before 1 predeim further, to 
trace this fraud to its source, I shall briefly 
relate the circumstance which gave rise to 
its detection/ 

“ * A gentleman, who had occasion to 
reside for some time in a city in the West 
of England, was one night sei^.ed with a 


distressing but indescribable pain in the 
region of the abdomen and of me stomach, 
accompanied with a feeling of tension, 
which occasioned much restlessness, an¬ 
xiety, and repugnance to food. He began 
to apprehend the msesa of an infiammatory 
diam^; but hi' twenty-four hours the 
symptoms entirely subsided. In four days 
afterwards he experienced an attack precise¬ 
ly similar; and he tlien recollected, that 
having, on both occasions, arrived from the 
country late in the evening, he had ordered 
.‘a plate of toasted Gloucestor cheese, of 
whidi he had partdeen heartily; a dish 
which, when at nopie, regularly served him 
for suf^ier* He attributed his illness to the 
cheese. The circumstance was mentioned 
to the tqistress of the inn, who expressed 
great surprise, as tlie cheese in question was 
not purchased from a country dealer, but 
/frdrit A highly respectable shop in London, 
lio, fb^ifcfore, ascribid the before-mention¬ 
ed to some peculiarity in his consti- 

ttUkm;' A few days afterwards he partook 
of thf.same cheese; and he had scarcely 
redied/io rest, when a most violent colic 
seized him, which lusted tlic whole night 
and part of thtl'ensuing day. Tlic cook was 
now directed henceforth not to serve up any 
toasted cheese, and he n^er, again experi¬ 
enced these distressing symptoms. Whilst 
this matter was a subject of conversation in 
the house, a servant-maid mentioned that a 
kitten had been violently sick after having 
eaten the rind cut off from the cheese pr^^pured 
for the gentleman's supper. The landlady, 
in consequence of' this statement, orders 
the cheese to be examined by a chemist in 
the vicinity, who returned for answer, that 
the cheese was contaminated with lead! So 
unexpected an answer arrested general at¬ 
tention, and more particularly as the sus¬ 
pected cheese had been served up for several 
other customers.’ 

** * Application was therefore made by 
the London dealer to the farmer who ma¬ 
nufactured the clieesc; he declared that he 
had bought the anotto of a inercatitilc tra¬ 
veller, who had supplied him and his neigh¬ 
bours for years with that commodity, with¬ 
out giving occasion to a single complaint. 
On subsequent inquiries, through a circuit¬ 
ous diannel, unnecessary to be detailed here 
at lengtli, on the part^f the manufacturer 
of the cheese^ it Was found, that as the sup¬ 
plies of anotto had been defective and of 
inferior quality, recourse had been had to 
the expedient of colouring the commodity 
with vermiliofl. liven tliis admixture could 
not be considered deleterious. But on fur¬ 
ther application being made to the druggist 
who sold the Bttidc, the answer was, that 
the vermilion had’ been mixed with a portion 
of red lead ; and the deception was held to 
be perfectly innocent, as ftcqucntly practis¬ 
ed on the supposition, that the vermilion 
would be used only as a pigment for house- 
painting. Thus the druggist sold his ver¬ 
milion m the regular way of trade, odViL 

t» 
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tcrated with red lead to incxeaae his profit, 
without any suspicion of the use to wmch it 
would be applied; and the purchaser who 
adulterated the auotto, presuming that the 
vermilion was genuine, had no hesitation 
in heightening the colour of his spurious 
anotto with so harmless an adjunct Thus, 
tlirough the circuitous and diversifi^ ope¬ 
rations of commerce, a portion of dcamy 
poison may find admission into the necessa^* 
rics of life, in a way which can attach no 
criminality to the parties through whose 
hands it lias successively passed.” * 

We must how draw our extracts to 
a close ; but wc can assure our readers, 
that wc have not yet introduced them 
to one tythe of the poisonous articles 
in common use, detected by.Mr Accum. 
We shall give the titles of a few to sa¬ 
tisfy the curious:—Poisonous confec¬ 
tionary, poisonous pickles, poistmous 
cayenne pepper, poisonous cutsteds, 
{wisonous anchovy sauce, poisonous 
lozenges, poisonous lemon aci4^ Pois¬ 
onous mushrooms, poisonous ketchup, 
and poisonous soda water i Read this, 
and wonder how you live! 

.wc thus sufier under. accU' 
nmlated miseries brought upon Us by. 
the unprincipled avpiicc and cupidity 
of others, it is surely ineutnbent on us 
not*wantonly to increase the catalogue 
by any negligence or follies of our 
own. Will it be believed, that in the 
cookery book, which forms the pre¬ 
vailing oracle of the kitchens in this 
part of the island, there is an express 
injunction to boil greens with half- 
pence in order to improve their cy- 
lonr That our puddings are fre¬ 
quently seasoned with laurel leaves, 
and our sweetmeats almost uniformly 
prepared in copper vessels ? Why arc 
wc thus compelled to swallow a supe¬ 
rerogatory quantity of poison which 
may so easily be avoid^t? Why are 
we eternally insulted at our entertain¬ 
ments with the presence of that vil¬ 
lainous decoction of ofPul, falsely called 
jelly ? Ami why are we con¬ 
stantly made to run the risk of our 
lives by participating in custards, 
trifles, and blancmanges, sciisoued by 
a most deadly poison extracted from 


the prunus lauro-ccrasus? Verily, 
while our present detestable system of 
'Cookery remains, we may exclaim 
with the sacred historian, that there is 
indeed J3eath in the 
*Yet, after all, wlicn wc have drain¬ 
ed the bitter draught presented to us 
by 3VIr Accum to the bottom, there 
will still be found a drop of comfort 
in the goblet. It is certain that the 
alimentary sophistications detected in 
liis work, have, by no means, become 
so prevalent in tnis, quarter of the 
island, as it appears they have done 
among ^our neighbmjj^ Scotland Is 
not a soil in which iraiid of any kind 
has ever flourished, andleast of all, fraud 
of so aggravated a nature as to imply 
not only ihq total destitution of moral 
p^nciple, bMi the utter absence of all ' 
htun^ feeling, in the perpetrator of it. 
But if we And some security from im¬ 
position in the general character of our 
population, we may rely with still 
greater confidence on the w'ell-carned 
lathe of individuals. The potency of 
Provost Manderson's pills will not rea¬ 
dily be doubted by those who admire 
him as .an U}>fight and distinguislied 
in^istrate, and still less by those who, 
like ourselves, can bear testimony, by 
experience, (alas too frequent) to their 
eflScacy, “VVlien revellirtg amid (he lux¬ 
uries of B^e Henderson's shop, the 
very smell of which might create an ap¬ 
petite under the ribs of death, no dis¬ 
mal apprehension need spoil the flavour 
of pur Bologna, or prevent us from 
tyashijig.it down with a bumper of his 
transplendent Maraschino. What de¬ 
licacy is there of which we may not 
freely partake in Mrs Weddeirs,^ Mrs 
Montgomery's, or Mr Davidson's ?— 
Tliere lurks no poison in the warm, 
soothing, and delicious jellies of the 
first, the inimitable mulligatany of the 
second, or the.exquisite pates and un¬ 
rivalled iqcs of the third. -Uncorita- 
minated by drugs, the porter of the 
Prestonparis brewery will still main¬ 
tain the high reputation it haa acquir¬ 
ed ; and share, with Bell's alc^ an hon¬ 
ourable, an extended, and a lucrative 


.* We have the autljoritv of Auld Reekie’s first Patiseier, for stating that, ac- 
cording tu a most philosophical and accurate cAlcUlation made by him, the quantity <u 
calfsfoot jelly consumed in F.dhihurgh Jive ti'cies greater than could be anended 

by all the calves killed in Scotland put together! The truth is,, it is generally tnade from 
bullocks which are cart fully preserved from the dogs, and transmitted to the man¬ 

sions of those ladies wivom thetr cards inform us we are to have the pleasure of finding 
“ -vT home” a few evenings afterwaids. 

VoL. VI. * . 4A 
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but it has one very good hit—and on¬ 
ly one. Mrs Thomson, the aunt, is 
the relict of an East India captain ; 
but Frank thinks her husband is still 
alive, though abroad ; and in order to 
make friends with the old lady, pre¬ 
tends to be in correspondence with 
him. He says, ** I've heard from Cap¬ 
tain T. since you did, I dare say."— 
Heard from him !" she exclaims.— 
Yes,” F. adds, he complains very 
much of the heat where he is now!”— 
This fold very well; but Mr Hook 
must take care it docs not tempt him 
into too intimate a familiarity with 
such ticklish subjects. We know what 
a smart hand Mr Hook is at practical 
jokes; but the devil is a devilish deal 
smarter. We believe Mr H. though 
a dramatic author, does not yet know 
what it is to be damned.* 

Jvankoe, or the Templar, 

The drama of Ivanhoe, or the Tem- 
|dar, is much better managed at this 
Theatre than that on the same subject 
at Drury Lane. The characters are 
better marked and sustained through¬ 
out—not excepting that of Isaac ; and* 
the costume, scenery, &c. are much 
more carefully and skilfully attended 
to. But we are again compelled to 
think of the whole in connection 
with the novel; and then all be¬ 
comes comparatively feeble, flat, and 
spiritless. We migh#)probably have 
been highly amused and interested by 
tliis drama, if we could have forgotten 
the novel—but, fortunately, that can¬ 
not be. Ivanhoe is given to Mr C. 
Kemble; and though there is little 
for him to do, it is at all times a treat 
to see this gentleman in characters con¬ 
nected with the days of chivalry. His 
noble bead and person, his fine voice, 
and his ‘‘ gallant bearing,” leave no¬ 
thing to be desired. Mr JMacready 
played Sir Reginald Front de Bceuf, 
who is made a Templar; and part of 
Sir Brian’s character is not unskilfully 
amalgamated with that of the Norman 
Baron. All the scenes with Rebecca 
are given to him instead of to Sir 
Brian; and these—together with the 
remorse he feels at the remembrance of 
the events of his early life in connec¬ 
tion with his murdered parent, and 
Ulrica—make his character the most 
prominent in the piece. IVIr Macready 
played it with great judgment and ef¬ 


fect ; and the last scene—where he is, 
confined in the burning turret by Ul¬ 
rica, and left to perish in the flames— 
was very powerful and fine. The 
character of Isaac of York was most 
admirably played by Mr W. Farren. 
There was all the sordid and grovel¬ 
ling humih'ty of the original—all the 
habitual appearance of age and help¬ 
lessness tul terror and misery had 
goaded him to despair; and then his 
slumbering passions and paternal feel¬ 
ings seem^ to burst and blaze forth 
with a strength and vividness propor¬ 
tionate to the power which had kept 
them down, and to tJie length of time 
they had remained in that condition. 
There were two ot three very fine 
bursts of real passion in this perfor¬ 
mance—particularly where he starts 
up from his posture of humility on 
finding that no ransom will induce 
Sir Brian to release his daughter. On 
these occasions there is a to^ absence 
of that hard and wiry manner which 
is the only fault of Mr Farren's act¬ 
ing ; b\it which at present very much 
detracts from the value of the most of 
his performances, and assimilates them 
too much to each other. If he could 
get rid of this—and he easily may, for 
he is still very young—he would be 
the most classical actor we have in his 
line. There can be little doubt that 
this gentleman has all his life fed on 
nothing but the Clerk of Copman- 
hurst's ostensible fare of dried pease— 
he is so parched and withered. He is 
like one of those Italian figures of 
baked clay. We would adv^ him to 
addict himself a little more to the 
aforesaid jolly friar's real fare of veni¬ 
son pasty and canary. Let him, by 
all means, dine two or three times a 
week at Brunet's or George’s. But 
let him be moderate; we limit him, 
in the article of wine, to a pint of 
Hock at dinner, a pint of old port af¬ 
ter, and a pint of La fitte afler that. 
(He will get all these in pints at 
George's—rather slim ones, by the 
bye.) After these he may take one 
domiet^lasse of Coffee, and one petit‘s 
ver of marasquin. If this should en¬ 
croach upon his salary a little too 
much at first, the effects of it will en¬ 
title him to 'demand a proportionate 
one hereafter. He has that within” 
which meagre diet and thin drink will 
never bring out. lie should, also. 


■ Since writing tlie above wc find that the Farce is by Mr Jones, who i>l»y8 Frank 
Voppleton. ' ' 



the very iirst opportunity of fall¬ 
ing in love. Xhis will greatly assist 
in periling the good work. 

The only remaining character ne¬ 
cessary to be petitioned is Rebecca^ 
which was* represented by Miss Foote; 
—and 8‘ ^lendid appearance it was. 
In diaracters .whmh admit of a fanci¬ 
ful costume the modem stage has seen 
noddng equal to this lady. She looks 
like one and all of the female beaudes 
in WestoU’s illustrations of modem 
poetry. There is the same perfect 
loveliness^ with the same self-possess* 
ed and theatrical air about it. Miss 


QMarch 

Foote seems to think that she was 
made to be the idol of all eyes ; and 
she would he so if she did not appear 
to think that she deserves it.—She 
played Rebecca, as she plays ^ every 
thing else, gracefully; but without 
any mixture of force or passion. We 
are not sorry fer this. We would on 
no account see her perfect form dis¬ 
turbed,in its movements beyond the 
limits of pure grace. There is a swan¬ 
like beauty about it; and the swan is 
seen to perfection only on smooth 
water* 
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OBE TO ifiEBS FLANAGAN. 

» 

an Irish Genilernan, lately deceased. 


Sill,—A fViend of mine died last month in Tralee, sit illi terra levis. He 
left behind him a large quantity of MSS. His wife, a woman of singular 
judgment, appointed me to prepare them for the press; and before I finally 
commit them entire to the public, I think it right to give a specimen of the 
poetical part. Your Magazine has been pointednut to me as the vehicle. The 
public in this incredulous age might not wish to purchase a couple of folios 
without some sample of their contents. I give, therefore, the first that comes 
to hand. * 

It happens to be a poem, written about 18lf, to a Mr Flanagan of Youghall. 
Various passages in it requiring elucidation, I submitted it to the people who 
could give me most information on its topics. I have to thank Mr Roderick 
Mulshenan, Eugene Falvey mariner. Lieutenant Dupericr, Mr Leigh Hunt, 
&c. The last gentleman took a very kind interest in the concern, as will ap¬ 
pear by the notes furnished by himself and his friends ; and I hereby return 
him my most grateful thanks. Every gentleman who assisted me in my com¬ 
mentary is duly mentioned, after the laudable custom af those viri claiissimi, 
the variorum editors. 

I shall send you some more of these papers in prose «iad verse, with a life of 
the author, at some future opportunity. I remain, sir, your most obedient, 
and very humble servant, Philip Fqragek. 

Drumagti^llibcg', Feb. 2!), 1820. . v 

P. S.—I understand, that it is conceived by some of the critics who have 
perused this piece, that the hint is taken from Horace. Perhaps so—1 accord¬ 
ingly subjoin the ode. I have some notes and annotations on the Latin text, 
which I at first intended to send to you, hut, on mature reflection, I have 
transmitted them to Mr Kidd, who has promised to publish them in his 
Cura; posteriores in Horatii Carmina. 


HORATii, Carm. Lib. in. 0(L 7. 
Astcfiem consolatur de GygU absentia, ct ad 
pdem hortatur. 

Quid fles, Astcrie, quem tibi candidi 
Prime rcstitiicnt verc Favoiiii, 

Thyna mcrce beatum, 

ConsUntis juveacni fide. 


MSS. No I.' 

To Mrs KlUy Flana{^n, com forts her on 
the absence her ?tusband, Jerry Flana¬ 
gan, mate of the Jolly JiipUcr, and drops 
d hint about a light dragooti. 

Why do cry, my sweet Mrs Flanjigan, 

When you will soon have your own dear 
man again. 

Whom the first wind will bring home from 
the Delaware, • 

Brimful of sovereigns, and such other yellow 
ware ? 


• Hie Jolly Jupiter was in the Delaware in 1817 with a cargo of crokery. We sailed 
from that to Norfolk, in Virginia, where we took on board a cargo of tobacco, which we 
.smiq^led into the ports on tlie west cjiast of Ireland. We were but nine hands on board. 
5. Peter Bwiger, who was shot last ('hristmas iif the Shannon, in a run from a revenue 
^uiser, was our captain; and Jerry Flanagiin, an Ardmore man born, was mate. He 
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He’s driven in to’ some port to the preet cf 
us, • ‘ • 


1820 .^ 

Gygen ? ille, Nolls actus ad Oricum 
Post insana Caprie siders, frigtdas 
, Noctcs, non sine multis 
Insomnisy lacrimiS} asit. 

P 

» 


Atqui soUicIt® nuncius hospits, 

Suspirare Ghloen, et miseram tuis 
Dicens ignibus uri. 

Tea tat mille vafcr modis. 

Ut PfOitum mulier perfida credulum 
Falsis impulerit criminibusy nimia 
Casio BeUeiophonti 

Matxuare necem, refert. 

Narrat pene datum Pelca Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dumfugxtabstinens: 
Kt pcccare docentcs 
Fallax historias monet: 


(A thing that might iiappen, deat« to the 
best of us,) 

Where he is sighing, sobbing,, and chatter- 
ing* 

Night and day long of his own dear Cather¬ 
ine ; 

Altboughhis Iftndiady.one Mrs Gallagher,-!- 

Wants him to quit you, the rogue, and to 
follow her. 

She tells him the tale of the wife of old Fo- 
tiphar, ± 

Relatinga fewAmatwillne'erbeforgot of her.) 

Who, from afeeling maH^ant and sul-te-ry. 

Had Joseph near hanged for csdiewing a- 
diutery: 

And from this basestj-lhis vilest of women, he 

Gets Mr Hunt’s smutty story of Rimini, § 

By whicli, ’tis plain she hopes to a surety, 
to corrupt his natural purity ; 

But he resists her arts and her flattery. 

Deaf and determined, just as a battery. || 


and Mrs Flanagan, a comely two-handed woman, have gone off to the Cape of Good Hope 
to settle among the Caflres and other such outlandish people. The Jolly Jupiter is about 
280 tons burthen, a suiort sailing brig, built by Hurly of Kinsale* This is all 1 know 

his 

about the matter.— Kugene + Faevey- 

mark. 

I may add, that the Jolly Jupiter is now for sale in Liverpool, os I perceive by 
Gore’s General Advertiser. It may also be worth mentioning, that Mrs Flanagan was 
married in 1812 to Jerry, a good-looking stout fellow, about thirty. She is the daughter 
of MuUovny, a vintner in Youghall, and has bad six children since marriage. It is 
right to be minute on interesting i)articulars.—-PiiiEii* Fouager. 

• Dingle-i-couch, a celebrated hatboxu* in the kingdom of Kerry, where, 1 am informed 
by my friend and correspondent, Mr Hoderic Mulshenan, a name 1 mention witli deserved 
respect, the brig Jolly Juj^r did actually put in, in March 1817; but through an unfor¬ 
tunate mislaying of his p||fers relating to this event,, I cannot tell the precise day. Mr 
11. M. is preparing a history of Dingle, in which, among many otlier equally interest, 
ing })urticulars, we shall, no doubt, have this point decide. He has already half a ton 
of MSS. for this great work.—P. F. 

■f Mrs Gallagher (pronounced more Hibernlco, Gollagher) keeps the sign of the cat-and- 
bagpipes in Dingle,—a woman irreproachable in her conduct, amatory in her llsposition, 
fair in her dealings, and a good hand in running spirits. Touching the colour her 
hair, it is red, ajjd she was a widow (at tlie time of this poem,) of her third husband for 
nearly three months—she has been since married. Miss Skinandbone, a maiden lady in 
Dingle, tells me that her treatment of Flanagan was kind, and that he wm no Joseph— 
but this may not be authenticated.—P. F. She appears to be a woman of taste and read¬ 
ing, by having my poem in her house—liEion Huvx. It was left at her house by a 
Cockney barber, who was running away from his creditors, and taking ship on board tlio 
Yankiedoodle in Dingle; he left it tvith Mrs G. ^as pledgE: for a tmnblcr of punch.—Ro- 
UERiCK Mui.suexan'. Perhaps he found it toft heavy to carry it any farther.—/- 

X This allusion to Scripture, I think profane and reprehensible, Leigh Hunt. So do 
I, UvnoN. So do 1, Wm Hone. So do I, Bedfort). So do I, Si'ssex. So do I, 
T. Moore. So also many more Whig wits, men conspicuous for respect for the Scrip¬ 
tures. Nobody understands profaneness better than they—P» F* 

§ The. clear shown buy of Dingle rises, on my soul, with springy freshness from this 
circumstance. Mre Gallagher made the use I intended of my poem : a rational piety and 
a manly patriotism should prompt a writer to excite those passions which nature has given 
us, and which tend to increase tlie population of the country. By smutty, is meant tliat 
I resemble Heinbrandt in being dark, gloomy, and grand 4 it is a dear coming-round me¬ 
taphorical expression, quite feet-on-the-fendcrish, and reminds one of a poker in Uie firCf 
and a chimney corner.— Leigh Hunt. ^ , 

II Deaf as a baitery, is not the proper idirase: it must have been put m rythmi gratia, 
1 suggest the following ;— 

But he's as deaf—as deaf as the postesscs 
To the designs and the arts of his hostess’s.” 

* John Keats*. 

Postesscs, in the Cockney tongue, signilics P. F. 
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Fnutra; nam scopulis surdior Icari 
Voces audit, adhu(f integer* At, tibt. 
Ne vidnus Enipeus, 

Plus justo placeat, cave; 

Quamvis non alius Aectere equum scicns 
JSquc conspidtur, gramine Martio; 

Nec quisquaxn dtus sque 
Tusoo denatat alveo* 


Priraa nocte domum daude: neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulce 'deepi<;e ttbis : 

£t te stepe vocanti 
Durani, diffidlU mane* 


put there’s a sergeant, one Patrick Hen- 
nessy, * 

Keep away, Kitty, from all such men as he, 
Thou^ he’s so smart, that he’s always em- 
pWed, as 

Hough-ri(&r to the old Marquis of Droghe¬ 
da’s, -f- 

Though there arc few so brawny and big, 
my dear, 

Or far better at dancing a jig, my dear. 
Close down your windows when he comes 
capering. 

Shut both your doors and your ears to liis 
vapouring, 

Mind not the songs or sighs of this Hannibal, 
But, looking at hmi, cross as a Cannibal, 
Cry, “ come be off as light as a tailor, man, 
I will be true to my own dear sailor-man.” 


■ There is no such serjeant or rough-rider in the 18th hussars, H. Duverikr, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant. 

There must then be some mistake in the business, which I cannot account for.—P, F. 
•f The most noble Charles, Marquis of Drogheda, K. S. P. is Colonel of the 18th lius- 
sars. H. D. Lieutenant and Adjutant. * 

He is somewhat elderly, being born in 1730; he is now the eldest General in the 
army, and the only officer in the service who has received the commission lie holds 
George XL, having raised the 18th in 1759. Long may he keep his rank.—P. F. 
HaCTEKUS UjEC bed RESTAT ADHUC pars ultima CURiE. 


LETTER FROM THE ETTRXCK SnECHERD. 

PEAR CHRISTOPHER, ^ Fltrlve, Mtxrch 3, 1820. 

I ENCLOSE you a very curious letter from a cousin-gennan of my own to his 
son, who still remains in this country. It has given me so much amusement 
that I thought it might be acceptable to you for publication in the'AIagazine. 
If you think proper to give it a corner, do not alter the orthography, or the 
■writer's singular mode of grammar, in* any other ifray than by pointing it. 
What he says with regard to the riches and freedom of America must be 
taken with reserve, it being well known here that he is dissatisfied, but that 
he wants the son, to whom he is writing, and others of his family, to join him. 
This indeed is apparent from the tenor of the letter. 

The writer was a highly respected shepherd of this country, and as success^ 
ful as most men in the same degree of life; but for a number of years bygone 
he talked and read about America till he grew perfectly unhappy; and, at last, 
when approaching his sixtieth year, actually set off to seek a temporary home 
and a grave in the new world; but some of his sons had’formed attachments at 
liome, and refused to accompany him. 

He was always a singular and highly amusing character, cherishing every 
antiquated and exploded idea in science, religion, and politics. He never was 
at any school, and what scraps of education he had attained had all been 
picked up by himself. Nothing excited his indignation more than the theory 
of the earth wheeling round on its axis, and journeying round the sun ; he 
had many strong logical arguments against, it, and nailed them all 'with Scrip¬ 
ture- When he first began to hear tell of North America, 'about twenty years 
ago, he would not believe me that Fife was not it; and that he saw it from the 
Castle Hill of Edinburgh, I remember, and alw'ays will, a night that I had 
with him about seventeen years ago. He and one Walter Bryden, better known 
by the appellati0n of Cow Wat, Thomas Hogg, the celebrated flying Ettrick 
tailor, and myself, were all drinking in a little changchouse one evening. Af¬ 
ter the Whisky had fairly begun to operate, Laidlaw and Cow Wat went to 
loggerheads about’Hell, about whicli their tenets of belief totally differed. 
The dis]mtc was carried on with such acrimony on both sides, that Wat had 
several times heaved his great cudgel, and threatened to knock his opponent 
down, Laidlaw, perreiving that the tailor and I were convulsed with laughter, 
joined us for some time with all his heart; but all at once he began to look 
"rave, and the tear stood in his eye. Aye, ye may laugh !” said he, “ great go- 
merals! It's weel kend that ye’re just iwae that laugh at everything that’s 
crood. Yc hae mair need to i»ray Ibr.flie poor auld herclick than laugh at him. 
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when ye see that he's on the braid way that leads to destruction. I'm really 
sorry for the poor auld scoundrel after a', and troth I think we sude join an’ 
pray for him. For my part I sal lend my mite." With that he laid off his 
old slouched hat, and kneeled down on the floor, leaning forward on a chair^ 
wher^ he prayed a long prayer mr Cow Wat, as he familiarly called him, when 
representing his forlorn case to his Maker. I do not know what I would give 
now to have a copy of that prayer, for I never heard any thing like it. It was 
so cutting, that before the end Wat rose up foaming with rage, heavetl his 
stick, and cried, I tell ye, gie ower, Jamie Laidlaw, I winna be prayed for 
in that gate.” 

If there were different places and degrees of punishment, he said, as the 
auld hoary reprobate maintained—that was to say, three or four hells, then 
he prayed that poor Cow Wat might be preferred to the easiest anc. We 
coudna expect iiae better a place,” he said, ‘^for sic,a man, ami indeed w'e would 
be ashamed to ask it. But, on the ither liand,” continued he, if it be true, that 
the object of our petition cheated James Cunningham an’ Sandy o’ Bowerhopo, 
out o’ from two to three bunder pounds o’ lamb-siller, why, we can hardly 
ask sic a situation for him ; an’ if it be fartlicr true, that he left bis ain wife, 
Nanny Stothart, and took up wi’ another, (whom he named name and sur¬ 
name), really we have hardly the face to ask any mitigation for him at a’.” 

The tailor and I, and another one, I have forgot who it was, but I tliink it 
was probably Adie o’ Aberlosk, were obliged to hold Wat by main force upon 
his chair till the prayer was finished. Such are some of the traits of character 
peculiar to the writer of the enclosed curious epistle.—Your’s ^ver, 

James Hogg. 

DEAR ROBERT, Water, unless we dig a well. We 

York, September 0, 1819. have Eighteen Mounths to do our 

I WRITE you this, to let you know, that settling death's in, where we have to 

we are still alive, which is a great mci- Clear five acers Each, and put up a 
cy. We Came hear on the 25th of House, and then we get our Deed for 
Aprilc ; but, as there was no Land Ever to our Selvs and hirs. Robert, 

ready misered, we were obledged to I will not advise you to Como hear, 
take a House for this Summer, and an as I am afraid that you will not Like 
acare of a Garden; we had to Stay tins place ; So you may hike your oun 
in it untill we get the Crop of the will when you did not Come along 
Garden. When we arc for going to our with us. I do not Expect Ever to 
l^and, we have got Each of us one 100 See you hear; 1 am ve^ glad to hear 
acers ; and Andrews is a little of from that you have got a place for you and 
us; Walter and me has 200 aqers in your wife. May the good will of him 
one Lott, as we had to Draw it all by that Dwelt in the Bush lest on you 
Ballot in Two Hundred acers; Andrew and hir; and may yOube a blissing to 
and Cicorge Bell, from Eskdale, is in one another. If I had ibougbt that 
one Lott. We are Mostly all Scotts you ould have deserted us, 1 should 
men, and has got a Township to be not have corned hear ; it was my amt' 
all togethor, or what is Called, a pa- to get you all near me made me Come 
rish in Scotland. They give 60,000 to Ameriga ; but mans thoughts are 
Acers for one Township. T^ere is a vanity, for I have Scattered you far 
Great meny people Settling hear, wider, but I Cannot help it now. 
Goverment bought a Large Tract of Them tbit I have hear is far more 
Cuntry from the Indians Last year. Contented than I am; indeed I can 
This End of it was only about 12 do very Little for the Suport of a fa- 
Miils of york, and very good Land, mily,^for the work hear is very heavy; 
So that people was all for on ,it, it Be- it is not a place for old men Lik me, 
ing So near the Capital of the pro- altho it is a fine Cuntry, and produces 
vence; but we were Two Long of plenty Robert, if this Comes to you, 
getting our Grant, tliat the Land was as 1 Expect it will, you may take it 
all taken up Near tlie Town, So that over to Wolfhope, and Let William 
we will he 30 Mills from york ; but See it, as I have Sent one to hiih with 
the I.and is good, for Walter and An- the man that brings them to Scotland, 
drew has been on it. Andrew has a We have bad our health midling well 
fine streem of water runs through the Since \vc Came hear, untill Six weeks 
middle of his Lott; but I am afraid ago, that Wat was taken with the 
that Wat and me will be Scaioe of ♦ague; he had it only aliout Two 
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weeks, when he got better; then An- the Baptists tlmt we hear; there is ho 
drew took it, and he has had it tins Presbetaren minister in this Town as 
mounth, but is now getting Better— yet, but there is a Large English 
but very weak; they have wrought all Chapel, and a Methidest Chapel; but 
this Summer with people in the Town I do not think that the Methidests is 
for Six Shillings a-day, but did not very Sound in their Doctrine; they 
get ther victules, they hare made a Save all infants, and Saposes a man 
good dale of money ; bat we have to may be Justified to day, and fall from 
pay de^ for the House ; btit we have it to-morrow; and the English Minis- 
a good Garden that we Can ]U've up- ter reads all tlut he Says, unless it be 
on, and has Sold a great dale out of it his Clark Graying always at the End 
a 100 Duson of Cowcombres, and of Every peorid, good Lord Dliver 
therty Bushels of potatoes. We had us. If Tom Hogg ould Come Over 
peas 10 foot High, and Beans IS foot and hear the Methidests one day, it 
Some Hundreds after one. It has been ould Serve him Craking about it for 
a very warm Summer hear, and there one Year; for the minister prays as 
is a fine Crop of Every kind of grain. Loud as Ever he Can, and the x^eople 
and Hundreds of people Coming from is all doun on there knees, all Cray- 
the old Cuntry to • eat of it; we get ing. Amen; So that you Can Scarce 
the finest of the wheat hear ; Twelve hear what the prest is Saying ; and I 
Stone of it is 27 Shillings, and we «tre have Seen Some of them Jumping uj) 
Expecting it will be at 20 in a month; as if they ould have gone to Heaven, 
we took fifteen acers of meadow Hay Soul and Body—but there Body was 
to mow and wig from one Mr Mac- a filthy Clog to them, for they always 
gill; we had three Dollars tho acre, fell down again, altho crying, O Jc- 
and we made it in three weeks; and sus, O Jesus, Just as he had been to 
he has given us as much Lea Hay for pull them up through the Loft. They 
nothing as* will winter our Cow, only have there field meetings, where they 
we had it to ftiow and win. He ia a preach night and day for a week, where 
very ricth man, and has befriended me Some thousands atends ; Some will bo 
more than all the farmers in Esther asleep, and Some filling down under 
Ettrick or yearrow ould have Dun. Convictions, and others Eating and 
The money here with Merchants and Drinking ! Now, Uobert, if this 
people of tread, is as plenty gs Ever I Comes to you, write to us how you 
Saw it any Town in Scotland. There are all, and all the News that you Cun 
is a market hear Every day for beef think of; and if you think that Wil- 
and mutton, and people Comes in from liam will Come hear or not, we Jiuve 
the Cuntry -vvith Butter and Chease, got as much Land as will Serve us 
and Eggs, and potatoes, onions, and all; but neither you nor him will Like 
Carrots, melons, and Skuashins, and America at the first, as Every thing is 
pumpkins,—with many things un- New bear, and jieojilc has Every thing 
known in Scotland, The people hear to Learn. There is not many Carts 
Speaks very good English; there is hoar, they all waggons with four 
many of our Scots words that they wheels. I have Seen three yoke of 
Cannot understand what we are say- oxen in one w'aggon, and they plow 
ing; and they Live far more inde- with oxen; many of there j)Iewghs 
pendant than King George; for if has but one Stilt, and no Colter : I'he 
they liave been any timei'hear, and wages is not So good hear as formerly 
got a few acers of there farm Cleared, on So many people Coming from Bri- 
they have all plenty to Ijive upon; ton and Irland. Tell John lliddel 
and what they have to Sell, they get that I have as much Hickery on my 
always money for it, for bringing.it to farm as will be fisliing wands to 
york. There is a road goes Straight thousands, and many of them a Hun- 
North from york into the Cuntry for dred foot High, and they are for no 
fifty mills; and the farm Houses al- Ewse to us but to Burn; but it is the 
most all Two Story High; Some of best fire wood in the world. I shall 
them will have as good as 12 Cows, Say no more,. but wish, that the god 
and four or five Horces; they are of Jacob may be your god, and may 
Growing very ricth, for they pay no he be your ^de, for Ever, and Ever, 
taxes, but Just a i>erfict trifcll, and is the Sincer prayer of your Loving 
rids in ther gig, or Chire, Like Father, till Death, 

Lords, Wc Like this placc fiir better James Laidlaw. 

than the States ; we have got Sermon Pay your I^ettcrs to the Sea, or they 
three times Every Sabolh ; they are will not Come to us. 
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FitOM THE ST I'KIEST MSS.' 


Amono the fnilicdlaneous papers collected by the noble f;unily of St Priest, 
of Languedoc, many of them of high interest, is a volume of the political 
correspondence of the ambassadors of France at the Ottoman Porte, com¬ 
prising a space of years, from 154-7 to 1778. These curious materials for 
history were extracted from the chancery of the French palace at Peru, 
where the minutes of correspondence, and the* original despatches of the mi¬ 
nisters, were ordered to be lodged, by the Count de St Priest, he being then 
ambassador at the Sublime Porte, from the commencement of 176!*, until the 
latter of the above dates. This was in contravention of the pledge by which 
he was •bound, in his diplomatic character, not to risk the divulgcment of 
the secrets' of state ; at the same time, however, lie could not have entertained a 
suspicion of their eventually passing into other hands besides those of his 
own family. Such, however, owing to a sudden and unexpected casualty 
which befel his son, the Chevalier Charles Fimmnnuel de St Priest, has 
been their fate; and their genuineness being placed beyond a doubt, the in¬ 
trigues they devclope, and the lights they tlirow on the origin and progres¬ 
sive stages of the wars in which Europe was engaged, during the above 
protracted period, cannot fail to cause them to be regarded as valuable docu¬ 
ments. Inis MS. volume is interesting in another point of view, inasmuch 
as it contains precise relations of the more remarkaUe events whicli passed 
at Constantinople, as they were transmitted to the French Court by the ambassa¬ 
dors during their •embassies. It is pro])osed to give occasional extracts 
from this political correspondence, together with such subjects from the 
miscellaneous papers as may lay claim to the highest notice,' on account of 
tile information and amusement they may afford. We commence by pre¬ 
senting our readers with the particulars of the embassy of M. de Feriol, a 
pemonilge who, it will be seen, as the first display of his address in diplo¬ 
macy, makes a dashing attempt to beard the Grand Master of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem, a Sovercigu Prince, at liis own Court. The original 
letter of Louis XIV., at the close of this correspondence, may be pointed 
out to the particular attention of the reader. 


Ilci^n Louis XIV., Embassy of M. 

de Feriol. 

riKST KXTUACT FllOM THE POLITICAL 
COJtUESPONOLNCE. 

From M. de Feriol at Malta io the 

^ King. 

I August 9, 

1 would not sec the Grand Master 
unless on condition that I should take 
the righ t hand of him. (Que je preii- 
drais la droite sur liii.) Having, how¬ 
ever, assembled his council, this was 
refused, with an expression of his re¬ 
gret, and a pretext that he could not 
make any innovation in tlic customs 
of his 9 rder. He observed besides, tliat 
M, M. de Guillcrargucs and de Girar- 
din had not made any difficulty in 
taking his left. On this reply, I con¬ 
sidered it to be my duty not to land. 


From M. de Feriol to the Kinii . 

Jtfa. 2, 1700. 

My audience of the A' izier has given 
rise to a difficulty. 1 demanded that 
I should be clad in a sable pelisse in- 
VOL. VI. 


steail of a caftan, an hollbur wliich has 
been bestowed on the ambassadors of 
Holland and England, and which wall 
be also granted to the imperial am¬ 
bassador ; and, as I said, for this rea¬ 
son, tliat the ambassador of a great 
king who takes the lead of all others, 
ought not to he treated with less dis¬ 
tinction than them. 1 was told in re¬ 
ply, that these ambassadors had not 
been clad in pelisses unless in private 
audiences,_ and tliat, with relation to 
tile imperial ambassador, it ^vas asto¬ 
nishing that I should ]>ronounce on a 
fact w'hicli hud not yet occurred. I 
insisted that I would not abate a jot 
of my demand; and, after several con¬ 
ferences, in which 4 wa.s steady to my 
purpose, it was proposed to me that I 
should take my public uudi'ence. in a 
caftaii, under a premise that in the 
course of a few days I should have a 
private audience in which I should be 
dad in the pelisse. I consented to 
this, not conceiving it to be your Ma¬ 
jesty's intention, at the first moment 
of iny embassy, to push matters to an 
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extremity- It is vety dangerous to 
give way to tbe Turks :* they are, of 
m the people in the world, the most 
haughty with the humble; iiiid an 
ambassador who displays any degree 
of weakness at the coininenccincnt of 
liis embassy, may assure himself that 
he will be only nominally so during 
the remainder of his stay, it would 
he very easy for your Majesty to bring 
the Turks to reason in two campaigns. 
For my part, I dread neither their 
til reals nor tlicir outrages f 

From the same to the same. 

Januarjf H, 1800. 

What has passed in the Seraglio is 
an event of too much importance not 
to induce me to send an extraordinary 
courier to acquaint your Majesty with 
the particulars. The same honours 
were paid to me as to my predecessors, 
nay, some others, of little importance, 
and of whicli it is useless to speak 
here, were even added, up to the mo¬ 
ment when 1 was about to enter into 
the presence -of tlie (iraiul Seignor. 
The Chiaoux Bashi, wliu wus oflended 
at my not allowing liim, in proceed¬ 
ing to the Seraglio, to take the'riglif. 
hand of me, poinUd out that I had 
my sword. 1 was tv»M to lay it aside, 
as it was not the custom to enter the 
Seraglio with arms. 1 deftiulcd my¬ 
self by citing the example of M. de 
Castagneres tnd other ambassadors; 
but the fact was denied that they had 
w'orn their swords at the audiences 
granted them. In reply, I pointed out 
that the sword made a part of the 
French dress ; and that, ^ besides, if 
your Majesty in person should visit 
the Grand Seignor, you would certain¬ 
ly not be subjected to the usages of the 
Seraglio, any more than would thijSt 
Grand Seignor to French usages, if he 
should come to your Mtyesty's court. 
It was,, l^ns, I added, that your am¬ 
bassador, by whom you are repre¬ 
sented, ought to b(‘ treated. All the 
Capidgis, and all the Cadileskiers, were 
scut to me, to persuade me to lay aside 
my sword, and to*ask adWee of iluj 
officers who followed me—(his suite.) 
I replied, that this was useless, and 
ihat the ordfrs of ijotit' Majestif were 
so clear^ as to whatever concerned yotir 
glori/j that ihi’if did not need any other 
interpreter beside him. to whom they 
had been confided* The Turks at 
length lesohcd to have by surprise 
TV’hat tlic'y could not obtain by the ine- 
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naces to which they had resorted. I 
was told that all was settled, and that 
I might proceed to thj audience. I 
put my hand on ray sword, which I co¬ 
vered with my coat, perceiving that I 
was not followed by my people. At 
the moment when I did this, a Ca- 
pidgi, of a gigantic form, came to 
snatch it from me. I saluted him 
with a kick of the knee in the sto¬ 
mach, which made him recoil. He 
returned to the attack, and I called 
aloud to the drogoman at the'donr, to 
know whether it was thus that the law 
of nations was to be dofaUdy and irhr^ 
thcr toe icere enemies* The G«'a»u\ 
Seignor, who heard the sem »h<' 

chief of the white euimch^ *o suy tb-n 
no violence sliould be ulten*.] lo jiir, 
and that, if I did not. choose 1 n; 
aside my sword, I was /nr to roturu 
homt;, which I did, accoinjiauied by 
the Chiaoux, in the same wuv 
proceeding to the Seraglio. 

From the same io the. same. 

Fihnoiry I 700. 

The Venetian ambassador inul h:t 
audience y<\sterday. My houM* 
iinitcd, juul 1 Kent ihulier sixty do¬ 
mestics, and a numii-T of nobk-meii 
equal to that of the noble Wuetiaiis In 
has with him. 'J'he latter <n','^iiged iv 
a dispute about precedency ; btit tin 
affair was settled otherwise. 1 assert * 
cd that the Frencli nobility did not 
yield to any other, .and that, us the 
entertainment xvas given by tlie VT'iie- 
tians, they were bound to do tlie hon¬ 
ours. 

From the same to the same. 

February 9///, KOU. 
'The irnpt'rial ainbassudor arrived 
yesterday, and had extraordinary hon¬ 
ours paid him, insomuch that it would 
appear in order to receive honours from 
theTurk.s, to be necessary tomakethem 
feel the weight of your authority. 
The ambassador's gentlemen did not 
hesitate to complain of his harsjmess, 
ill the presence of m^ first secretary 
and drogoman, and to express their 
dissiitisfaction atlnshavingforccfl tliem 
to lay aside their dress, and to take an¬ 
other, which is neither Turkish, nor 
Hungarian, nor after the fashion of 
the Tartars. They aro without hat 
and sword, and wear a round cap over 
their perukes. 3 o iliis cap the am¬ 
bassador hiinsclf has added an aigrette, 
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ful how much of thou^it, p^wer, in¬ 
vention, and genius, are for ever tra¬ 
velling their cold unworthy rounds 
between the shelves of circulating lib¬ 
raries, and the tables or pillows of 
habitual novel-readers. The works of 
Brown, and of many other waiters, 
scarcely his inferiors, are perus^ day 
after day, and year after year, by boys 
and girls, and persons of all 
Avhose minds are incapable of discrim¬ 
inating the nature or merits of tlie food 
tliey devour, without being read once 
in many years by any one who has 
either judgment or imagination to 
understand while he is reading them, 
or memory to retain the smallest 
impression of their contents after 
he has laid them aside; while some 
fortunate accident not unfrequently 
elevates, for a cotisideiible length of 
time, into every thing but the highest 
order of celebrity and favour, writings 
of the same species, entirely tlieif in¬ 
teriors in every quality that ought to 
eojfiuiand the public approbation. We 
earnestly recommend these novels of 
Brown to the attention of our readers. 
In ull of them, but especially in Wie- 
land, they will discern the traces of a 
very masterly hand- Brown was not 
indeed a Godwin ; but he possessed 
much, very much, of the same dark, 
mysterious power of imagination which 
is displayedin CalebWilliams,StLeon, 
and ]\fandeville; much also of the same 
great author’s deep and pathetic know- 
ledgc of the human heart; and much of 
his ijold sweeping flood of impassioned 
eloquence. There are scenes in Wie- 
land which he that has read tliem and 
understood them once, can never for¬ 
get—touches which enter into the 
very core of the spirit, and leave their 
glowing traces there for ever behind 
them. Wild and visionary in his 
general views of human society, and 
reasoning and declaiming like a mad¬ 
man whenever tlie abuses of human 
power are the subjects on whidi he 
enlarges—in his perceptions of the 
Iwauty and fitness of all domestic vir¬ 
tues—in his fine sense of the delica¬ 
cies of love, friendship, and all the 
tenderness, and all the* heroism of in¬ 
dividual sotds,—he exhibits a strange 
example of the inconsistency of the 
human mind, and a signal lesson how 
easily persons naturally virtuous may, 
if they indulge in vague bottomless 
dreamings about things they neither 
know nor understand, become blind 
to many of the true interests of their 
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species, and be the enemies of social 
peace and happiness, under the mask 
of universal reformers. The life of 
this strange man was a restless and 
unhappy one. The thoughts in which 
he delighted were all dark and gloomy; 
and in reading his works, we cannot 
help pausing every now and then, a- 
tnidst the •stirring and kindling ex¬ 
citements they ^ord, to reflect of 
what sleepless midnights of voluntary 
misery the impression is borne by 
pages, which few ever turn over^ ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of amusing a few 
hours of listless or vicioas indolence. 
It is thus that one of his own country¬ 
men has lately spoken of his works:— 

** A writer so engrossed with the diarac- 
ter of men,'and the ways in which they may 
be influenced; chiefly occupied with the 
mind, turning every thing into thought, 
and refining upon it till it almost vanishes ; 
might not be expected to give mtfth time to 
descriptions of outward objects. But in all 
his tales, be shews great closeness and mi¬ 
nuteness of observation. He describes as if 
he told only what he had seen, in a higlily 
excited state of feeling, and in connection 
with the events and|^aracCeTS. He discov¬ 
ers every where a strong sense of the pres¬ 
ence of objects. 'Most of his descriptions 
are simple, and many might appear bald. 
He knew, perhaps, fliat some minds could 
be ** aw^ened by the mere mention of a 
waterfall, or of full orcliards and com-flelds,'* 
or of the peculiar sound of the wind among 
the pines. We have alluded to the dis¬ 
tinctiveness and particularity witli which he 
describes the city visited with pestilence 
the dwelling-house, the bospit^, the dying, 
tlie healed, all appear before our eyes^The 
imagination has notliing to do but perceive, 
though it never fails to multiply and enlarge 
circumstances of horror, and to fasten us 
to the picture more strongly, by increasing 
terror and sympathy till mere disgust ceases. 

The most formal and protract^ descrip¬ 
tion is in Kdgar Huntly, of a scene in our 
western wilderness. We become acquaint¬ 
ed with it by following the hero nignt and 
day, in a cold, drentming, rain storm, or 
under the clear sky—through its dark cav* 
erns, recesses and woods—along its ridges 
and the river side. It produces throughout 
the liveliest sense of da^er, and oppresses 
the spirits with an almost inexplicable sad¬ 
ness. Connected with it are incidents of 
savage warfare; the disturbed lifo of the 
frontier settler; the attack of the half-fam¬ 
ished panther ; the hero’s lonely pursuit of 
a sleep-walker; and his own adventuree 
when suffering under the same calamity. 
The question is not, how much of Bus has 
happened, or is likely to happen ; but, is it 
felt ? Are we, for the time, at the disposal 
of the writer, and can we never lose the im¬ 
pression that he leaves ? Docs it appear in 
its first freshness, when any thing occurs 
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which a busy &n^ eaxi Associate with it ? 
J>ocs \t go with us into other deserts, and 
quicken our feelings and observation, till a 
familiar air is gjven to strange inspects ? 
If so, the author satisfied* To object 
that he is wild and improbable in .his story 
Is not enough, unless we can shew that hjs 
intention failed, or was a bad one. 

Brown delights in solitude of aU kinds* 
He loves to reprint the heart as deiolate<-«k 
to impress you With the self-dependence of 
characters, plotting, loving, sufr^ting evil, 
devi^g good, in perfect secrecy. Some¬ 
times-, when he would eihibit strength of 
mind and purpose to most advif^tagc, he 
takes away all external suceow,. even the 
presence of a fri^d, who might 'oi^ at 
feast &e support of hxs noti^^d sydipathy. 
He summn^ a person wim dnnunstanecs 
prccisd^ htted to weaken resolution, by 
raising vague apprehenaops of danger,, but 
incapable of producing so subng an ^ate- 
ment as to inspire desperate and infid^le 
ener^. The mind must thenibrdfy hself, 
cahnfy estimate the evil that seems to 
be appioaching, and contemplate it in its 
worst forms and consequences, in order' to 
counteract it effectually. He is peculiarly 
successful in. desqibing a desert^ house^. 
silent and dkrk m the day time, while a 
faint ;ay streams through the crevices of the 
closed doors and shuttetS^ discovering, a 
peculiar, twilight, that it had been once oc¬ 
cupied, and diat Overy thing remained un¬ 
disturbed since sudden desertion. The 
sentiment of fear and melancholy is perhi^s 
never more lively, nor the disturbed fancy 
more active, than in such a place, even 
when we are strangers to it; but how much 
more if we have paired there hap- 

pine^ and suffariiigi If the robber has a- 
ianned our security, or if a friend has died 
tlicrC/ and been carried over its threshold to 
the grave. The solemnity of ouir minds is 
not Unlike that which we feel ^vhen walking 
alone, on the sea shore at night, or through 
dark forests by day; for here there is nd de¬ 
cay, nothing that man had created^, and 
which seems to mourn in his absence; there 
is rapture as well as awe in our contempla¬ 
tions, and more of devotion than alarm in 
our fe^r.” 

Washington iRVi^uG^ .as yet a 
young man/ and who is ftt this mo¬ 
ment in London—^is a man of a much 
more happy and genial order of mind 
than Brown ; and his Works are much 
greater favourites amoi% his own coun¬ 
trymen, th^ the best of Brown's ever 
were. Me,,i|-;the spj^ author df# the 
SxKTcif. prariodical work, 

now coarse of pi^blicaiion at 

NeWf^brfc; .from which ifumcrous 
exrfas^ts have appeared in^tbe Literary 
G^tte, and In many of the Maga¬ 
zines ; none of which, liowever, seem 
to have known from whose genius 


they were borrowing bo largely. We 
are greatly at a loss to comprehend 
for what reason Mr Irving has 
judged dt to publish his Sketch Book 
in America earlier than in Britain; 
but at all events he is doing liimself 
greatihjustice, by not having an edi¬ 
tion prihte^ here, of every Number, 
after it has appeared at New York. 
Nothing has been written for a long 
time, which it would be more safe 
to promise great and eager acceptance. 
The story of Rip Van Winkle,"—' 
the Country Life in England,"—the 
account of his voyage across the At¬ 
lantic—and “ the Broken Heart,”— 
are oH, in their several ways, very ex¬ 
quisite and classical pieces of writing, 
alike honourable to the intellect ami 
^the heart of their author. Another 
sketch of the same class, we shall ven¬ 
ture to quote from a later Number of 
this work, as we have not yet seen it ex¬ 
tracted by any of our contemporaries, 

THE ROYAL POET. 

On a soft sunny morning, in the month 
bf May, I made an excursion to Windsor, 
to visit the Castle. It is a proud old pile, 
stretching its irregular walls and mas&ivc 
towers along die brow of a lofty ridge; 
waving its royal banner in the • clouds, 
and looking down with a lordly air upon 
the surrounding world. It is a place that 
1 love to visit, for it is fUll of storied and 
poetical associations. On this morning, the 
weather was of that soft vernal kjnd that 
calls forth the latent nxnance of a man's 
temperament, and makes him quote poetry, 
and dream of beauty. In wandering through 
the xnagniHcent saloon, and long echoing 
galleries of the old castles, I felt myself 
most disposed to linger in the chamber, 
where hang the portraits of the beauties 
that once nourished in the gay court of 
Charles the Second. 

“ As I traversed the large green courts, 
with sunshine beaming on the gray wall::;, 
and glancing along the velvet turff 1 called 
to mind the tender, the gallant, but hapless 
Surrey’s account of his loiterings about them 
in his 6tri]ding days, when enamoured of 
the lady Geraldine, 

** With eyes oa:^ up unto the maiden’s tower— 
With cH&ic sighs, auL'h as men draw m 

” But the most interesting object of niy 
visit, was the ancient keep of the castle, 
where James the First or Scotland, the 
pride and theme^of Scottish poets and his¬ 
torians, was for many years of his youth 
detained a prisoner of state. It is a huge 
gray tower, that has stood the brunt of ages, 
and is still in good preservation. A great 
flight of steps leads to the interior. In the 
armoury, a Gothic hall, filled with weapons 
of various kinds, is still sliown hanging 
against the wall, a suit of armour that i>r>ce 
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belonged to James. From hence a stair¬ 
case condiK't# to a suite of apartments of 
faded magnidcencc, hung with gobelin ta¬ 
pestry, which formed .Tames^s pHson. 

“ The whole history of this amicable 
but unfortunate prince, is highly romantic^ 
and too well known to heed particukr rda- 
tion; at the tender age of deven* he wa$ 
sent from home by his father'Robert Third, 
ami destined for the French court, to be 
reared under the eye of the French mo¬ 
narch, secure from the treachciT.and dan¬ 
ger that surrounded the royal house of 
Scotland. It was his mishap, in the Course 
of his voyage, to fall into the hands of the 
Knglish, and he was detained prisoner by 
Henry IV. notwithstanding that a truce 
existed between the two countries, 

** The intelligence of his captme, cmning 
in ihe'train of many sorrows and* disasters, 
proved fata! to his unhappy father* The 
news, we are told, wasbroughttoMos w|iile 
at supper, and did so overwhelm him' ttrith 
grief, that he was almost ready tier g^ve up 
the ghost into the hands of tlie servants 
that attended him. But being, carried to 
his b(al-chambcr, he abstained from all food, 
Lnd in three days, died of hunger and grief 
at Rothesay. 

James was detained in captivity for 
eighteen years; but, tliough deprive of 
personal liberty, he was treated with the re¬ 
spect due to hU rank. Care was taken tot', 
instruct him in all the branches of useful 
knowledge cultivated at that period; and to 
give liim those mental and personal accom¬ 
plishments deemed proper for a prince. ^ 

“ Perhaps in this respect, his imprison- 
raent was an advantage, as it enable him 
to apply himself the more exclusively to hia 
improvement, and quietly to imbibe that 
rich fund of knowledge, and to chetisli 
those elegant tastes, wmch have given such 
a lustre to his memory. The picture drawn 
of him in early life, by the Scottish histo- 
riaiib, is highly captivating, and seems rather 
the description of a hero of romance, tlian a 
character of real history* He was well 
learnt, we are told, to fight with- the sword, 
to joust, to tournay, to wrestle, to sing 
ai^ dance; he was an expert mediciner; 
right cta% in playing both at lute and 
harp, and sundry omer instrum^ts of mu¬ 
sic ; and was expert in grammar, oratory, 
and poetry. 

** With this combination of manly and 
delicate accomplishments^ fitting him to 
shine both in active and elegant life, and 
calculated to give him an intense rcli^ for 
joyous existence, it must have been a severe 
trial, in an a^ of bustle and chivalry, to 
pass the spring time of his yean in mono¬ 
tonous captivity. 

H was the good fortune of Jamesi how¬ 
ever, to be gifted with a powerfully poetic 
fancy, and to be visited in his prison by the 
choicest inspirations of the muse, 

“ Some minds corrode and grow inac¬ 
tive, under the loss of personal liberty; 


others, morbid add irritable; but it is the 
nature of the poet to become tender and 
imaginative in the loneliness of confinement, 
,Ha banquets upon the honey of his own 
tbougiits ; and, like the captive bird, pours 
forth bis soul in melody— 

'•< Rave you apt seen the nightingale, 

. Apfigrim ooOn'd inloa page i 
How doth she^uuinther wonted tale, 

. In Uukt her kmeiy hermitage; 

Siven thou herchaTming iqelody doth proVo, 

That all her boughs ore trees, her cage a grove. 

Indeed, it is the divine attribute of the 
imaginatitm, that it is irrepresrible, uncon- 
finable; that when the mal world is shut 
out, it can create a^rld for itself, a^d, 
witii^ a'necromantic i^ST, can conjure up 
gjlorinus silanes and fiMs, and 'brilliant vi¬ 
sions, to make solitude populous, end irra¬ 
diate the i^m of die dungetm* Such 
was the world of pomp and pageant, that 
lived OK^nd Tasso, in his dismal cdl at 
FCrram, . he concrived tlie splendid 
.^nos of'bia Jerusalem; and we may 
Consider the king's Quair, composed by 
James, during his captivity at Wind¬ 
sor, as another of those beautiful break¬ 
ings forth of the soul, fiotn tlie restraint 
and gloom of the prison house. The sub¬ 
ject of the poem is his love for the lady Jane 
Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset. 
He saw her accidentally, from the windows 
of his {nison, and fell in love witii her in 
the true spirit of poetry and romance. 
The poem is a rich effusion of feeling and * 
fancy; full of the descriptive vein which clia- 
xacterizes the poetry tliat day, and Sober¬ 
ed and ^eeteued by the most simple and 
natural reflections.* James fiourished nearly 
about the time of Chaucer and Gower, and 
was evidently a ibudier and admirer of their 
writings. Jndeeil, In one of his stiinzas, he 
Rckntiwledges them as his masters; and in 
eome parts of hia poem, he seems almost to 
have borrowed from his prototypes. There are 
always, however, general features of resem¬ 
blance ki the works of contemporary authors, 
that are not so much borrowed from each 
other as from the times. Writers, like 
beea, cull thrir sweets in the wide world; 
tliey incorporate with their own conceptions, 
the arvccdotes and thoughts whidi are cur¬ 
rent in Society, and thus each genci^tion has 
some' featUTes in common, every author 
some chaivhcteristic of -the age in which 
he lived;*-"' " What gives peculiar vahic to 
the poem of James is, that it may be 
considered a transcript of the . royal bard's 
true feelings, and the story of hu real 
loves and fortpnes. It is not often that so¬ 
vereigns write poetry, or'that poets deal in 
fact It is gratifying to the pride of a com¬ 
mon mbit, to find a monarch thus suing, as 
it wem, finr admisrion into his closet, and 
seeking'to win his flavour by administering 
to his pleasures. It is a proof of the honest 
equality of intellectual competition, which 
strips off* all the trappings of factitious dig¬ 
nity, brings tlie candidate down to a level 
with bis Mow men, and obliges him to de- 
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pend on his own native powers for distinc¬ 
tion. It is curious, too, to get at the liistory 
of a monarches heart, and find the simple 
affections of human nature throbbing under 
the ermine. But James liad leamt to be a • 
poet before he was a king; be was schooled 
in adversity, and rc^r^ in the company of 
his own thoughts. 

Monarchs nave seldom time to parley with 
their liearts, or meditate their minds into 
|>oetry; and had Jtees been brought up 
amidijt tlie adulation and ^yety of a court, 
we should never have had such a poem a$ 
tlie Quair. 

“ In his first ftinto, he makes several al¬ 
lusions to his misfortunes, and his 
home imprisonment. They ar6 CxtfiiTnely 
natural and touching; and pe^aps are 
rendered n^ore touching by meir simple 
brevity. They contrast finely with those 
idaborute and iterated complaints, which we 
sometimes meet in poetry, the effusions of 
morbid minds sickening under miseries of 
their own creating, and venting their bitter¬ 
ness on an unoffending world. James 
speaks of his privations with acute sensibi¬ 
lity ; but, having mentioned them, passes 
on, as if his manly mind disdained to brood 
over unavoidable calamities. When sucli a 
spirit breaks fordi into complaint, we are 
.nw'are how great mu8t*be the suficring that 
'extorts the murmur. We sympathise with 
James, a romantic, active, and accomplish¬ 
ed prince, cut off in lustihood of youth, 
from all the enterptliie and noble uses of 
life, as we do with I^ton, alive to all the 
beauties of nature and glories of art, when 
he breathes forth brief but deep-toned la¬ 
mentations over his perpetual blindness, 
i^'rom a passage in the first canto, we find, 
that the favourite book of James, while in 
prison, was llmtius’ Consolations of Philo¬ 
sophy, a w6rk popular among the writers of 
that day, and which had been translated by 
his great predecessor Cliaucer. And, in 
deed, it would be difficult to find, out of 
the sacred writings, a more admirable 
text book for m^itation under misfor¬ 
tune. It is the legacy of a noble and en¬ 
during spirit, purified by sorrow and suf¬ 
fering, bequcatliing to all its successors in 
calamity the stores of eloquent but simple 
reasoni^, by which it was enabled to bear 
up against the various ills of It is a 

talisman which the unfortunate may trea¬ 
sure up in his bosom; or, like tlie good 
king James, lay it on his nightly pillow. 

At wliat period of bis durance he fell 
in love with the lady Jane, is uncertain t 
but from that moment, it ft probable, he 
hung up philosophy, and became poetical. 
'I'hc description of his first seeing her is 
picturesque, and given with beauty of 
detail; he Was in the midst of one of his fits 
of lonely weariness, despairing, as he says, 
of all joy and remedy, Kor tired of thoi^ht, 
and wo‘begonc, he wandered to the window 
to watch the passers-by, and gaze out upon 
the world, the ptKir solace of the captive. 


The window looked forth upon a small gar¬ 
den, which lay at the foot of the tower; it 
was a quiet sheltered spot, adorned with ar¬ 
bours and green alleys, and protected from 
the passing gaze, by trees and hawtlioni 
.hedges. 

** Now was there made fast by the towcf $ wall, 

A garden faire, and in the corners set 
An arbour green, with wandes long and small, 
Railed awmt, and so. with trees beset 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet. 

That lyf, was none walkyng there forbyo. 

That might within smee uiy wight espye. 

** So thick the hevis, and the leves green. 

fieshaded iXi the alleys that there were. 

And midst of every artiour miglit be seen. 

The sharp, grcnc. sweet juniper. 

Growing so h.ir with hTanclies liere and theie. 

That as it seemeil to a ly)> without, 

The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 

And on the small green twistis sat 
The lytel swetc iiygntingales. and sung 
So loud and clere. the hymn^ consecrate 
Of luvis use, now soft, now loud among. 

I'hat all the garden az^ tliu walks rang 
Ryght 6f their song. ^ 

?t waa in the luontli of May, when 
evesy. thing was in its bloom. As he gazes on 
the scene, and listens to the notes of the 
birds, he gradually lapses into one of those 
tender and undefinable reveries that fill 
the youtliful bosom in this delicious season. 
He wonders what this love may be of wliicli 
he has so often read, and which thus seems 
breathed forth in the quickening breath of 
May, and melting all nature into ecstasy 
and song. If it really be so great a felicity, 
and if it be a boon thus generally dispensed 
to tlic most insignificant of beings, why u 
he alone cut ofi’ from its enjoyments ? 

** oft would 1 think •.♦•O Lord, what may this be. 
That love U of so noble inyght aud kyude, 

Levtng hii|iolk. and such prosperitev 
Is it of him. as we in bukis iliid: 

** May he our hertes sclten and unbynd. 

Hath 110 uwn our hearts such inaisoryo. 

Or is all this but feynit fantasyc. 

** For gift he be of so greto excellence. 

That he of every wight hath care and diarge; 

What have 1 gilt to him, or done offi^nse, 

Thai 1 am thral'd, and birdis go at la^c. 

In the midst of his musings, as he cast 
his eyes downward, he beheld, he says, the 
fairest and tlie freshest young fiower tliat 
ever he had seen, it was die beautiful J^ady 
Jane, walking in the garden ; she at once 
captivated the fancy of the romantic prince 
—became the object of his vrishes—the so¬ 
vereign of his ideal world. There is, in all 
this charming scene, a similarity to the ear¬ 
ly part of Chaucer’s knight’s tale, where 
PaUtuon and Arrite fall in love witli Emilia, 
whom ffiey see walking in the garden of 
their prison. But, perhaps, the very simi¬ 
larity of the fact to tlie poetical incident 
which he had read, may have induced James. 
to have dwelt upon it in his poem. His 
description of the Lady Jane is more ela¬ 
borate than Chaucer’s of Emilia. He 
dwells, with the fondness of a lover, on 
every article of her apparel, even .to the 
goodly chain of small orfeverye about her 
neck, whereby there hung a ruby in the 
shape o£ a heart, that seemed, he says, like 
a spark of fire burning upon her white 
bosom. 


I 
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“ In her was youth, l)eautK, with humWe port, 
Uountio, riclittsf, awl woinanly i'aiturc, 
iGod iHitler wote tlian my i)en can rciKirto,) 
Wiwloinc, largcasc estate; and cunning sure, 

111 every part bO guideil her ineburc. 

In word, in deed, in sliape, in coimtennnc, 

That nature might no more her child advance# 

“ Whetlier this was really the manner 
in wMpK Jauies first saw the la4y of ^us 
heart, or whether it was a more poetical 
fiction, it is ftroitless to conjecture. Do not 
let us always distrust what is picturesque and 
romantic, as incompatible with real life; 
but sometimes take a poet at his word. I 
find J am insensibly swelling thk story be¬ 
yond my original intention, and must 
it to a close. James, though unfortunate 
in the geneml tenor of his life, ,wa» more 
happy in his love than is generally the lot 
of poets. 

WhemMUngth, he was released from 
his tedioitiyHttvity, and restored to hid 
crown, Lady Jane, who 

made tender and devoted wife. 

She was thd ifeh&tl sharer of his joys and 
his troubles; and when, after a Iwief but 
memorable reign of thirteen years, he was 
barbarously murdered by his own relatives 
at Perth, she interposed her body to shield 
him from harm, and was repeatedly wound¬ 
ed by the sword of the assassin. It was 
the recollection of tiiis romantic tale of for¬ 
mer times, and of the golden little poem 
that had its birth-place in this tower, that 
made me visit tlw old pile vrith sudi lively 
interest. The suit of armour, richly gilt 
and embelhshed, as if to figure in the tour- 
nay, brought the ims^e of the romantic 
prince vividly before my imagination, I 
paced the deserted chambers where he had 
composed his poem. 1 looked out upon 
the spot where he had first seen the Lady 
Jane. It was in the same genial month ; 
every thing was bursting into vegetation, 
and budding forth the tender promise of 
the year. Time seems to have passed light¬ 
ly over this Uttle scene of poetry and love, 
and to have withheld his desolating hand. 
Several centuries have gone by, yet the gar¬ 
den still fiourished at the foot of the tower. 
The arbours, it is true, have disappeared, 
yet the plai^ is still sheltered, blooming, 
and retir^. There is a chann about a spot 
that has once been printed by the footsteps 
of departed beauty, and hallowed by the 
inspirations of the poet, that is heightened, 
rather than impaired, by the lapse of ages. 
It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to consecrate 
every place in which it moves; to breathe 
around nature an odour more exquisite than 
the perfume of the rose; and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of 
morning. Others may speak of the illus¬ 
trious deeds of James as a warrior and a 
legislator, but I have delighted to View him 
as the benefactor of the human heart,^stoop¬ 
ing from his high estate to sow the sweet 
flowers of poetry and song in the paths of 
common life. He did all in his power to 
soften and refine the spirit of his coun¬ 
trymen. He wrote many poems which arc 


08t to the world. He improved the na¬ 
tional music; and tract;s of his tender and 
elegant taste may be found in those witch¬ 
ing airs still piped among the wild moun¬ 
tains and lonely glens of Scotland. He 
has thus embalmed his memory in song, 
and floated it down to after ages in the rich 
streams of Scottish melody. All these 
things weare Idndling at my heart as I paced 
the silent scene of his imprisonment. I 
have visited Vaucluse with as much en¬ 
thusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the shrine 
at Loretto, but I never Mt more poetical de¬ 
votion than when contemplating the old 
toven and diC little garden at Windsor.” 

The style in which this i* written 
may be taken as ‘a fair specimen of 
Irving’s trtiore serious manner—it is, 
we think, very graceful — infinitely 
more so than any piece of* American 
writing that ever came from any other 
hand, and well entitled to be clasis'ed 
with the best English writings of our 
day. There is a rich spirit of pen¬ 
sive elegance about the commence¬ 
ment, and every sentence that follows 
increases the effect. In some of the 
pieces of pure imaginative writing wo 
have named above, the author strikes 
a deeper note, and with a no less mas¬ 
terly hand. He, too, has a strange 
power of mingling feelings of natural 
and visionary terror with those of a 
light and ludicrous kind—and the 
mode in which he uses this power is 
c^culated to produce a very striking 
effect upon all that read with enthu¬ 
siasm what is written with enthusiasm. 
He is one of the few wliosc privilege 
it is to make us “join trembling with 
our mirth.” 

As a specimen of his talent for 
writing in a more familiar style, and 
on more ordinary topics, we give 
the following passage from the sanu; 
Number of the same work. 

THE COUKTRY CHURCH. 

“ There are few places more favourable 
to tlie study of character tlian an Knglisli 
country church. 1 was once passing a few 
weeks at the seat of a fricocl, who resided in 
the vicinity of one, the appearance of which 
particularly struck my fancy. It one 
of those rich morsels of quaint anti(][uity 
which gave such 'a .peculiar charm to Eng¬ 
lish landscape. It stood in the midst of a 
country filled with ancient families, and 
contained, within its cold and silent aisles, 
the congregated dust of many noble genera¬ 
tions. *;Tbe interior walls were encrusted 
with monuments of*every age and style— 
The light streamed through windows dim¬ 
med with armorial bearings, ritddy embla¬ 
zoned in stained glass. In various parts of 
the tfhuicli were tombs of knightSj and Ingii- 
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tjorn dames, of gorgfious worknumsl#* 
with tlicir ctHgies in, Coloured fnarble. On 
every side the eye was struck wl^ some in¬ 
stance of aspiring mortality; some haughty 
memorial, which human pride had erected 
over its kindred dust in this temple, the 
most humble of all religions* The congre¬ 
gation was composed of the niigbouring 
people of rank, who sat in pews sumptuous¬ 
ly lined and cushioned* furnished with rich¬ 
ly gilded prayer-books, and decorated widi 
their arms upon the pew doon, Tlte vil¬ 
lagers and peasantry, who filled the back 
seals and a small gidl^ beside the organ* 
and the poor of the parish, who were ranged 
on benches in the aisles. 

** The service was performed by k snuf¬ 
fling, well-fed vicar, who had a snug dwell¬ 
ing near the eburdb. He was a privileged 
guest at idl the tables of the neighbourhood, 
and had been the keenest fox-faunto in the 
country, undl age, and good living, 
disable bim from dmng any diing more 
than ride to see the hounds throw off, and 
make one at the hunting dinner. 

“ Under the ministry gf such a pastor, I 
found it impossible to get into the train of 
thought suitable to the dme and place; so 
having, like many othet feeble Christians, 
compromised with my conscience, by laying 
the sin of my own delinquency^ at the 
threshold of another, I occupied myself 
by making observations on my neighbours. 
1 was as yet a strangw in Kngland, and 
curious to poticc the manners of its fashion¬ 
able classed 1 found* as usual, that there 
was tlie least pretension where there was 
the most acknowledged tide to respect I 
was particularly struck, for instance, with 
the family of a nobleman of high rank, 
consisting of Beverai sons and daughters. 
Noting could be more ^mple and unas* 
suming than their appearance. They ge¬ 
nerally came to churdi in the plainest eqm- 
page, and often on foot. The young ladies 
Would stop and converse, in the kind^t 
>1 anner, witli the peasantry, caress the chil¬ 
dren, and listen to the stories of the hiunhlc 
cottagers. Their countenances were open, 
beautifully fair, with an expression of high 
refinement, but, at the same time, a frank 
cheerfulness, and engaging alFability. 
Their brothers were tidl, and elegantly 
formed. Tiiey were dressed fasliionably, 
but simply, with strict neatness and pro¬ 
priety, but without any mannerism or fop¬ 
pishness, 

“ Their whole demeanour was easy and 
natural, with thatjofty grape, and noble 
frankness, which bespeak frce-bom souls, 
that have never been cnecked in their growth 
by feelings of inferimity* There is a health¬ 
ful hardineM about real digni|y, that uever 
dreads contact and communion witli others, 
however humble. It is only spurious pride 
that is morbid and sensitive,' and shrinks 
from every toucJi. I was pleased to see the 
manner in which tliey w'ouUl converse with 
..the peasantry about those rural concerns 


and field sports, in vriikh the gentlemen of 
this country so much delight. In these 
conversations, there was neither haughtiness 
on one part, nor-servility on the other; and 
you were only remind^ of the difference 
of rank by tlie habitual respect of the pea¬ 
sant 

“ In contrast to these, was the family of 
a wealthy citizen, who amassed a vast 
fortune, and, having purchased the estate 
and manrion of a ruined nobleman in the 
neighbourhood, was endeavouring to assume 
all the^ style and dignity of an hereditary 
lo^of the soil. The family always came 
to vluxth en prince* They were rolled ma¬ 
jestically. filotig hi a carri^e emblazoned 
with armk The crest glittered in silver 
radiance from every part of the harness 
where a crest could possibly bf^accd. A 
fat coachman, in a thme^coinM|£tof richly 
laced, and a ^en wig, around 

his rosy face, was seated on with a 

sdeek Danish dog beside^ Irinh Two foot¬ 
men in gorgeous liveries^ with huge bou¬ 
quets and gold-headed canes, lolled be¬ 
hind. The carriage rose and sunk on its 
long springs witli peculiar stateUness of mo¬ 
tion. The very horses champed their bits, 
arched their necks, and glanced their eyes 
more proudly than common horses, cither 
because they h^id got a little of the family 
feeling, or were reined up more tightly 
than ordinary. 

, 1 could not but admire the style with 

which this splendid pageant was brought up 
to the churen-yurd. There was a vast ef¬ 
fect produced at the turning of an angle of 
the wall.’ A great cracking of the whip, 
straining and scrambling of the horses, 
glistening of liamess, and flashing of wheels 
uirough gravel. This was the moment of 
triumph and vain glory to the coachman. 
The horses were Urged and checked imtil 
they were Netted into a foam* Tliey threw 
out their feet in a prancing trot, dashing a- 
hout pebbles at every step. The crowd of 
villagers, sauntering quietly to church, 
opened precipitately to the t^ht and left, 
gaping in vacant admiration. On reaching 
we gate, the hots^ were ^pulled up with a 
suddenness tliat produced an immediate 
stop, and dmost threw thmi on their 
imunches. 

“ There was an extraordinary hurry of 
the footmen to alight, open the door, pull 
down the steps, prepare every thing for 
the descent on earth of this august family^ 
The old citizen would first emerge his round 
red face out die doer, looking about 
him with the pompous .air of a man accus¬ 
tomed to rule on change, and shake tlie 
stock market with a nod. His consort, a 
fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, followed 
him. I'hcre seemed, 1 must confess, but 
little pride in her composition. She was 
the picture of broa<], honest, vulgar enjoy¬ 
ment. The world went well with her; and 
bile liked the world. She had fine clothes, 
a iuie house, a fine carnage, line cLildieu; 
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every thing was fine about her; it was no¬ 
thing but driving ^about and visiting and 
feasting. JLife was to her a perpetii^ re¬ 
vel ; it ww one long J^ord Mayor’s day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly 
couple. They certainly were handwme; 
but there was a supercilious air that chilled 
admiratioii, and diB{>osed the spectator to 
be critical. They were ultnulashibnable in 
dress; and though no one could deny the 
richness of their decorations, yet tl^ir ap¬ 
propriateness might be questioned amidst 
*the simplicity of a country ebi^k^. They 
descended lofUIy from the cari^e. and 
moved up the line of peasantry with dr step 
that seemed dainty of the soil it trod on. 
They cast an excursive glance rntmud, that 
passed coldly over the lively fapes of tlie 
peasantry, until they met the eyes of the 
nobleman’s family, when their countenances 
imniediatel]| brightened into smiles, and 
they made die most ptofound and degant 
courtesies, which were returned in a man¬ 
ner that showed they were but riight ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“ I must not forget the two sons of this 
aspiring citizen, who came to church in a 
dating curricle, with two outiideis. They 
were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, 
with all tliBt pedantry of dress whidi ptorks 
the man of questionable pretensu^ to 
style. 

“ They kept entuely by themselves, eye¬ 
ing every one askance that came near them, 
as if measuring his claims to respectability; 
yet th^y were without conversation, except 
the exchange of an occasional cant phrase. 
They even moved artificially, for ^ their bo¬ 
dies, in compliance with the capnoe of the 
day, had J^een disciplined into the absence 
of all ease and freedom. Art had done 
every thing to accomplish them as men of 
fashion, but nature liad denied them the 
nameless grace. They were vulgarly shap¬ 
ed, like men formed for the common pur¬ 
poses of life, and had that air of supercilious 
assumption which is never seen in the true 
gentleman. 

I have been rather minute it) drawing 
the character of these two families, because 
I contidered specimens of what is often 

to be met with in this country^the unpre¬ 
tending great, and thef arrogant little. 1 
have no respect for titled rank, - unless it be 
accompanied by true nobility of soul; but 
1 have remarked, in all countries where 
these artificial distinctiems eidst, the very 
highest datoes are always the most courteous 
and unassuming. Those who ace well as¬ 
sured of their own standing are leaat ant to 
trespass on that of others; wheieas noming 
is so offensive as the a^iring of vukarity, 
wiiich tliinks to devote itsdf by hum&ttng 


its neighbour. ' As I have brought these 
families into contrast, J must notice their 
behaviour in clmrch. That of the noble¬ 
man's family was quiet, serious, and atten- 
, dve. Not that they appeared to have any 
■ ibrvour of devotion, but rather a respect for 
sacred things, and sacred places, inseparable 
ifojn good breeding. The others, on the 
contrary, were in a perpetual flutter and 
whiter; they betrayed a continual con- 
sciQUaness of finery, and a sorry ambition 
of being the wonders o/a rural congregation. 

“ USie old gentleman was tlie only one 
really attenrive to the service, lie took the 
whole burthen of family-devotbn upon him¬ 
self,; stood bolt upri^t, and uttered the 
responses with a lou4. voice that might be 
heard all ov» the church. It was evident 
tliat he was one ef tliose thorough church 
and kinsmen, who connect the idea of de¬ 
votion and loyalty, who consider the Deity, 
somehow or other, of the government party 
'"and religion, * a very excellent sort of 
thing, thkt ought to be countenanced and 
kept up.’ 

When he joined so loudly in the ser¬ 
vice, it seemed more by way of example to 
the lower orders, to shew them, that though 
so great and wealthy, he was not above be¬ 
ing religious; as I have seen a turtle fed 
alderman publicly swallow a basin of cha¬ 
rity soup, smacking his lips at every mouth¬ 
ful, and pronouncing it ^ excellent food for 
the poor.’ 

“ Wlj^n the service was at an end, I was 
curious to witness the several exits of my 
groups. The young noblemen and their 
sisters, as the day was fine, preferred strol¬ 
ling home across tlie fields, chattering with 
the country people as they went The 
Others departed as tliey came, in grand pa¬ 
rade. Again were the equipages wheeled 
up to the gate. There was again die 
smacking of whips, the clattering of hoofs, 
and the glittering of harness. The horses 
started off almost at a bound; the villagers 
again hurried to right and left, the wheels 
tlirew up a cloud of dust, and the aspir¬ 
ing family was wrapt out of sight in a 
whirlwind.” 

Our limits prevent us from entering 
at present at greater length on the me¬ 
rits of Mr Irving; but in our next 
Number we propose returning to liim, 
and giving our readers some account 
of his largest and most masterly work, 
the History of New York by Diedrick 
Knickerbocker, a singular production 
of genius, the existence of whieb’^is^. 
wc beUeve, almost entirel)^ uoknown 
on this ^^e the Atlantic. 
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ON THE PROPOSED MONUMENT FOR LORD MELVILLE, 


We observe, with sincere pleasure, 
that the foumlation stone of Lord 
Melville's Monument is to be laid 
^rly in the following month; and 
it is generally understood, that the 
PILLAR of TRAJAN is to he the mo¬ 
del of the structure. Before, these 
pages issue from the Press, its site 
will probably be chosen: and perhaps, 
therefore, the remarks which tnejf;^n- 
tain, may be either unnecessa^ or 
too late to attain the object for which 
they are intended. Yet, as it is pos¬ 
sible that these matters may not be 
finely decided on for some little time, 
and as it is at any rate of importance, 
that the principles which sho^d regu¬ 
late the ^oiceof tlie situation of pub¬ 
lic edifices, should be generally un¬ 
derstood, we shall make no apology 
for entering on the subject. 

A more splendid ahli unexceptiona¬ 
ble structure than the pillar of Trajan, 
could not be desired for any monu¬ 
ment. It is its SITUATION which 
alone remains an object of doubt, 

Wc have heard, that it is jpoposed 
by the Committee to erect it in the 
centre of Melville-street, at the point 
where it joins the street which runs 
northward from the middle of the 
Coat's Crescentand we know that 
ground for the purpose has been of¬ 
fered, with his wonted liberality, by 
the proprietor. Sir Patrick Walker. 
Being confident that the motives which 
led this gentleman to make this offer, 
were of the most disinterested kind ; 
and that if it can be shewn, that the 
proposed edifice, as an object of pub¬ 
lic ornament, Woidd be thrown away 
ill that situation, he would be the first 
to relinquish the plan,—we adth-ess 
these observations as much to him as 
to the other distinguished persons whd 
compose the Committee. 

When an edifice, destined for pub¬ 
lic ornament, is to be erected, it is of 
the last importai^pe that the situation 
should be in % prominent one, and as 
pear as posrible to the centre if the me- 
iropoUe, Everybody must be conscious 
that unli^ this is done, its l^auty is 
in a great measure lost, 'fhousands, 
who never can be induced to go out 
of their way in search of what is ad¬ 
mirable, arc nevertheless' impressed 
with its effect when it is brought be¬ 


fore their eyes in a place of common 
resort: And if this applies to other 
edifices, most of all is it deserving of 
consideration in a monument to de¬ 
parted ^eatness, the very purpose of 
which is, not merely £o testify our 
gratitude to the dead, but to serve as 
an incentive to the rising generation* 
to Emulate the deeds by which their 
country has been ennobled. If such 
a building is buried in some obscure 
situation, its peculiar and distinctive 
objects are entirely sacrificed;—for it 
neither testifies to the world in gene¬ 
ral, the gratitude of those Who raised 
it, nor is it likely to stimulate the un¬ 
thinking multitude to acts of patriotic 
virtue. It is when it is placed in the 
public eye alone, and proudly brought 
forward, in the centre of common re¬ 
sort, that it becomes the worthy depo¬ 
sitory of a nation's gratitude, and the 
means of awakeping the latent desire 
of distinction in the breast of some of 
tliose whom nature has gifted with 
the means of obtaining it. 

Every nation, accordingly, has felt 
the truth of this observation. It Avas 
in the Roman Forum, and in the very 
centre of common resort, that that 
magnanimous people raised the temples 
which were to testify their gratitude 
to the gods, and the monuments 
which were to be the emblem of their 
admiration of man. When Titus re¬ 
turned from the conquest of Jerusa¬ 
lem, it was at the entrance of the 
Forum that his triumphal arch was 
raised; when Trajan brought the cap¬ 
tives of Scythia and India to the Ro¬ 
man camtal, it was in the ceng'c of 
the Forum, which bears his 

name, that his glorious column was 
constructed: and even in the decay of 
the empire, when Constantine medi¬ 
tated the removal of the capital to the 
shores of the Euxine, he still placed 
his arch in the same vicinity, and 
gloried in covering with the monu¬ 
ment of his tropnies, part of that 
sacred way, where the triumphs of a 
thousand years had passed. It was 
round the Forum of Venice, and in 
the centre of universal gayety and 
concomse, that the liion or St Mark 
was placed, and that the trophies 
of Constantinople, of Athens, and 
of Jcrusalom, were accumulated by 
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the prowess of the Imperial Repub¬ 
lic. No one understood better the 
inHuence of such monuments on the 
public mind, than Bonaparte ; ac¬ 
cordingly, all his meditated triumphal 
edifices were assembled within a nar¬ 
row space, in the most ornamental 
part of the city. 

Nor is it less essential as a matter 
of mere beauty, and as conducive to 
public ornament alone^ihoX ornamental 
^ifices, of whatever description, should 
he brought as nearly as possible to¬ 
gether, and placed in the most conspi- ^ 
cuous place of the metropolis. In na- * 
turai scenery, indeed, the eye of taste 
is delighted by the discovery of beau¬ 
ties lurking in some unseen spot; and 
frequently an impression is produced 
by such sequestered charms, which 
the same objects, placed in a conspi¬ 
cuous eminence, would be incapable 
of effecting. But this is wholly inap¬ 
plicable to works of architectural orna¬ 
ment. Such edifices, when placed in 
a city at least, are felt to be unsuit¬ 
able but for places of public resort.— 
Being the work of man, and the great¬ 
est triumph of htiman art, they are 
fitly placed in the scene of business, 
of festivity, and amusement. A feel¬ 
ing of disappointment is experienced 
when we find some beautiful edifice 
buried in an obscure situation, si¬ 
milar to what would be felt if a 
brilliant jewel, instead;^ of adorning 
the brow of grace and beauty, were 
to be buried under the folds, or con¬ 
cealed by the least ornamental part of 
her drapery. 

Not only, too, are such ornamental 
edifices wholly lost, as a means of 
public ornament, when their situation 
is unhappily chosen, but their indivi~‘ 
dual beauty is destroyed by the same 
circumstance. No one can have visi¬ 
ted the various beautiful buildings 
which are buried in the smoke, or lost*' 
among the narrow streets of London, 
without having felt the force of this 
observation. Were these edifices 
brought into public view, and forced 
on the public eye as in the place 
Louis XV. of Paris, they would be 
esteemed not unworthy of the metro¬ 
polis of England. And if we require 
a confirmation of so obvious a truth, 
we have only to go to the High Street 
of Edinburgh, where even the beauti¬ 
ful pillars of Athenian Doric lose their 
effect under the chilling influence of 
tile surrounding buildings. 


It is a inatfer, too, of the greatest 
moment, in arranging edifices for the 
present or future ornament of a city, 
to have them so combined as to form, 
if possible, some one splendid whole ; 
the attractions of which may with¬ 
draw the attention from objects of 
fliibordinate or minor interest, and the 
magnificence of winch may produce 
an indelible impression on the mind 
of the spectator. If any one be asked if 
Paris, or Venice, or Rome, be splendid 
cities, he will immediately answer in 
the affirmative ; but if the recollection 
of these diflerent capitals be more mi¬ 
nutely examined. It will be found that 
it is the recollection of some one glo^ 
rious scene in them which has fixed 
itself in tlie mind, and, by its bril¬ 
liancy, communicated a splendid co¬ 
louring to the whole city of whicli it 
forms a part. It is the place Louis 
XV. at Paris which recurs to the 
mind of the traveller when he thinks 
of that celebrated capital; it is the 
beauty of the gatdens of the Thuil- 
leries, of the bridges of the Seine, of 
the matchless colonnade, and othpr 
edifices, which are there assembled, 
which imprints so fine' a diaracter 
on the whole metropolis. Jt is the 
Piazza St Marco, ^ich identifies it¬ 
self with the recollection of the capital 
of Venice; and the mind, forgetting 
the narrow lanes and muddy canals of 
that singular city, dwells only on the 
gorgeous magnificence of its pillared 
scenery, and sees, even after the lapse 
of years, with all the intenseness of 
present etypyment, the Moorish domes, 
and granite columns, and marble pa¬ 
laces, which give the air of -enchant¬ 
ment to that unrivalled spot. It is 
the Roman forum which has imprint¬ 
ed itself on the memory of all who 
have visited that ancient capital; 
it is the venerable sight of the Capitol 
and the Colysium, the arch of Severus 
and the temple of Antonine, the pa¬ 
lace of the Caesars and the pillars of 
the senate-house, combined in one 
landscape, which banishes the recol¬ 
lection of all the deformities with 
which the modern city is filled. The 
magnificence of Genoa has, for cen¬ 
turies, been matter of proverbial re¬ 
mark ; hut those who are acquainted 
with that city know^ that it is to the 
splendour of a tew stteots alone, where 
all the grandeur of the city is com¬ 
bined, that its proud appellation of 
Genova la superba has been owing. 
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The Irish justly pride themselves on 
the beauty of their metropolis ; but 
it is, perhaps, as much to the fortu¬ 
nate combination' of circumstances 
which have brought, the Batik, the 
University, the Post-Office, the pillar 
of Nelson, and the Custom-House, so 
nesu- to efi^h other in the centre of 
this city, ^ to the elegan^ of these 
edifices l^ehi&dVes, that t™ effiect is 
owng. No one ^ visit&l Athens 
without feeling the" irapoBing effect 
which the combination of ruined mag¬ 
nificence on the Acropolis prodi^s; 
an effect greater^ than any single edi¬ 
fice, however perfect, could possibly 
occasion; and, notwithstanding the 
stately buildings wliich adorn our own 
metropoKs, it is certainly more to the 
happy natme of their situation, which 
bring them all into view at once from 
the Calton Hill, than to their intrin¬ 
sic excellence, that itsnvell known ce¬ 
lebrity is to be ascribM. 

Proceeding, there^!^, on the prin¬ 
ciples which experience has proved to 
bo well founded in nther cities, it is 
of the utmost moment to combine, as 
much as possible, the orrif^iriental edi¬ 
fices of Edinburgh into one centre; 
and to aid the natural effect of its si¬ 
tuation, by assembling, into one view, 
all that the public spirit of its citizens" 
can produce of the beautiful in archi¬ 
tectural design. This object, momen¬ 
tous in every city, is more especially 
so in this, from the straggling fbrm 
which the ^own is every day assuming, 
and the great width of all the new 
streets, which threatens, in a shol^t 
time, to deprive it of the character ot 
a populous and great metropolis,— 
There is no man of taste, who has 
ever seen the view from the Calton 
Hill, who has not lamented the wide 
gap which lies between the Old and 
New Town. And it is on this account 
that the new buildings on the North 
Bridge, though by no means unexcep- 
tion^le in themselves, have been so 
often considered hy men of the most 
approved judgment, es a decided im¬ 
provement to the picturesque effect of 
the city. For the same reason, the 
proposed structure on the Mound, if 
done with taste, and not Suffered Jp 
rise too high, will add greatly'to its 
beauty. But with a view to correct 
this obvious defect, and concentrate, 
as much as possible, the effect of our 
ornamental edifices, it is absolutely 
necessary'that those which are destin¬ 


ed to the purpose of pure ornament 
should, as much as possible, be brought 
together. And if this be true in ge¬ 
neral, -of none may it so truly be said 
as of the proposed Monument to Lord 
Melville, which is of a kind to form 
one of the most splendid objects in any 
combination of architectuim scenery. 

Now the proposed situation of this 
Monument, in the centre of Melville- 
street, though doubtless striking with 
teference ib that single streiet, appeari^ 
to be eminently defective -ffith a view 
4o the general eifnhelliskheni of the 
city. It can never be seen from ^any 
of the principal streets in the New 
town, on account of the vast moss of 
St GMrjge*s, which lies so directly in 
its front. Its sunimik will merely be 
discernible at k great distance, from 
the Calton hilL A few outside pass¬ 
engers, in the Mail coach going to 
Glasgow or Aberdeen, may get a 
glimpse of it as they drive past Mel- 
ville-street or the Coats Crescent, but 
the inhabitants in general will have no 
opportunity of ei^ying ite beauties; 
and the strangers who visit our metro¬ 
polis will, not improbably, in many in¬ 
stances at least, take their departure 
without knowing even of its existence. 
And thus, while the level and mono¬ 
tonous streets of the New Town arc 
universally observed to require some 
elevated buildings to vary their out¬ 
line, idll one of the noblest pillars in 
the Wcnld be thrown away in a situa¬ 
tion, where it is incapable of affording 
that relief, which, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, is so grievously re¬ 
quired. 

This is on the supposition that the 
proposed streets round Melville-street 
are ail completed, and the towm, in 
that ^Mfter, entirely finished: but 
every oJlly knows that this is very far 
^from being likely; that the tendency 
of the city to extend in the direction 
of Leith Walk, has been long observ¬ 
ed ; and the proposed edifices on the 
Calton Hill, with the matdiless advan¬ 
tages which the houses on its northern 
side will possess, must, -in all proba¬ 
bility, determine the propensity. If 
this be the case, the ultimate com¬ 
pletion of Melville-street niust be 
jwstponed, in the most favourable 
view, for a very long period. How 
unfortunate, then, would it he, if this 
noble Monument were to bo placed 
in a situation where, during a great 
many years at least, it will be 
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fiurrounded only with rubbish, and 
mason’s sheds, and stone quarries, 
amongst balf-hnished streets and emp¬ 
ty houses ? And yet, that such wiU 
be the case, is rendered highly pro¬ 
bable by the difficulty whicli sevml 
proprietors in Melville-street, who 
wish to dispose of their houses, have, 
for many years past, experienced Jn 
finding purchasers. 

The subscribers to this splendid un¬ 
dertaking will doubtless oe^anxious 
that the work, which they have pro¬ 
moted with such praise-worthy spirit, 
should be placed in some central and 
conspicuous spot, where it may testify, 
in a public m^ner, the gratitude and 
patriotic feehhg of those who raised it. 
The friends of the eminent States¬ 
man, whose departed worth it is in¬ 
tended to commemorate, and whose 
invaluable services in the navy have 
so long and universally been acknow¬ 
ledged, will lo<^, with anxious hope, 
to the choice or a site where his mo¬ 
nument is to be raised. How griev¬ 
ously will both be disappointed, if, in 
place of finding it in a proud and con¬ 
spicuous situation, in the centre of 
that metropolis which gave him birth, 
they find it buried behind St George's 
church, and raising its graceful form 
in a situation where no eye of taste 
can see it, and no patriotic heart be 
warmed by the recollections which it 
should awaken ! 

These considerations are so obvious, 
that they must have forced themselves 
on every one's thoughts who has at¬ 
tended tor a moment to the subject; 
and they would, we are persuaded, 
have led to the instant change of the 
I>roposed site, were it not that a diffi¬ 
culty is imagined to exist in finding a 
better. That this, however, is pot the 
case, and that many situations^^ilphn- 
itely preferable to that we have men¬ 
tioned, might be obtained, seems too 
obvious to admit of a doubt. 

In the first place, a most noble 
and conspicuous situation might 
be obtained at the northern extre¬ 
mity of the Mgund, on the spot 
where the Peristrephic Panorama now 
stands. The advantages of this spot 
are obvious. Placed in the very 
centre of the metropolis, between the 
Old and New Town, in front of the 
most frequented ten-ace in the city, 
it combines the advantage of being 
proudly conspicuous, with that of 
forming a link between its almost-dis¬ 


severed parts. To a stranger entering 
either from the cast of ,the west, it 
would form the first object which 
would strike the eye, and in both 
would possess the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of having its whole outline 
displayetl on the sky. It might be 
combined in the most beautiful man¬ 
ner with the edifices which are now 
in contemplation for that central si¬ 
tuation. These edifices must consist 
of lo^ buildings of one or two stories, 
with colonnades along their sides; 
and it is vrith buildings of precisely 
the same description that the column 
of Trajan was suifounded in that 
splendid forum, whose ruins still ex¬ 
ist, to justify the admiration of an¬ 
cient times. Whoever has visited thi^ 
spot^s^nce the form of the forum was 
kid open by the excavations of the 
Frehcni must have perceived, that the 
colonnades which surround the pillar 
bear a very close resemblance to those 
which it is proposed to construct on 
the Mound. It is no inconsiderable 
advantage, therefore, that by placing 
the Monument in this situation, it 
will not only be fixed in one of the 
most central points of the city, but 
may be combined with the very 
same edifices which tlie taste of an¬ 
tiquity had selected to enhance its 
beauties. 

In the second place, a very fine si¬ 
tuation might be obtained at the head 
of Leith Walk, at the junction of that 
street and Picardy Place. This situ¬ 
ation combines the advantage of being 
conspicuous from Leith Walk, York 
Place, and the New London Hoad, 
with that of being placed in one of 
the most striking points and most fre¬ 
quented thoroughfares of the city. 
And the great width of the streets, in 
that vicinity, removes the danger of 
its bang oDjected to, on account of 
the obstruction which it might afford 
to the passage of carriages. 

In the third place, it might be 
placed at the eastern side of Charlotte 
Square, near the door leading into the 
garden from George Street, tfo one 
surely can doubt, that this splendid 
column, placed in that situation, 
would be a great addition to the mag¬ 
nificence of the square; and certainly 
in no other point could the subscribers 
hope to have it surrounded with so 
elegant and ornamental a pile of 
buildings. From George Street it 
would form an object worthy of its 
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' great dimensions and princely air; 
while, from every point round Edin¬ 
burgh, it would aiFord an inestimable 
variety to the level surface of the New 
Town. And if it be objected, that 
the column would be sunk into insig¬ 
nificance by th6 mass of St George’s 
rising immediately behind, the recol¬ 
lection of the ol^sk in front of St 
Peter's, 'Which j>reserves its altitude 
notwithstandingthe cokl^ dome be¬ 
fore which it stands, wm immediately 
occur to the travelled observer. ' 

In Ae fourth ^lace, we understand 
that tile governors of Heriot's . Hospi¬ 
tal have, with their usual liberality, 
ofiered ground for the site of this 
monument, immediately in front of 
the New Terrace, about to be con¬ 
structed on fhe northern side Of the 
Caltcm Hill. This situation certainly 
haa many.advantages. Independently 
of being placed in front of what will be 
by fiir uie handsomest terrace in Edin¬ 
burgh, and of being surrounded by 
beautiful public ga^ens, it will form' 
a most ^ominent object on the great 
Lemdon road, which is forming on the 
northern side of the hill, and become 
a centrd point in the New Town, 
wliich is projected in that quarter. 
Nor is it perhaps to be entirely forgot¬ 
ten, that on this point, it would not 
only be conspicuous from the whole 
northern side of the town, but would 
form a leading ob.ject from the sea, 
where the sailors who have so liberally 
contributed to this work of art, may 
have an opportunity of contemplating 
the monument which their exertion% 
have raised. 

If none of these situations be select¬ 
ed, we conceive the pillar might be 
placed with* great effect in the point 
where Frederick Street intersects 
George Street; and perhaps there 
is no situation in which its effect tould 
be more admirable. To those who re¬ 
collect how great an improvement tile 
portico of the Assembly Rooms made 
on the uniform line of this street, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the ad¬ 
vantages which this superb column 
would confer.. 

These are a few situations which 
have ourselves, as well 

fitted m proposed edifice; and we 
hav^i^doubt, that on some of them 
tli|/|^^^mittee would have no difficulty 
ki placing it. Any of them appears to 
be preferable td that which has been 
projKised in iMelville Street, where it 


neither could form an ornament to any 
approach of the city, nor combine with 
any of its finest features, or most stri¬ 
king scenes. And wc most earnestly 
Truest the attention of the very dis¬ 
tinguished gentlemen who compose 
the committee to this subject; and 
from the knowledge which we have of 
the taste and judgment of many of 
them,* we are sure that if they take 
it up with a right feeling and in good 
earnest, they will come to a determi¬ 
nation, ISertainly satisfectory to their 
fellow-citizens. 

Since the preceding pages were writ¬ 
ten, we have heard with mingled grief 
and astonishment, that the committee 
have, by a meiating on the 9th current, 
resolved on erecting the Monument at 
the end of Molville-street; and that 
this was done both after the whole ob¬ 
jections to its being placed in St An- 
drews-square were withdrawn by those 
who%ad formerly made them, and in 
spite of a most vigoifcus and public 
spirited resistance on the part of many 
of the leading characters in our city. 

That the centre of St Andrew-square 
is out of all doubt the most eligible 
situation that could be obtained, is too 
obvious for illustration; and we liave 
mentioned the preceding ones on the 
supposition of its being'irretrievably 
lost. In common with all persons 
interested in the improvement of the 
metropolis, we deplored the narrow 
motives or utter want of taste which 
prompted the resistance which- was 
formerly made to its being put in that 
admirable situation; and in propor¬ 
tion to our former indignation, is our 
gratitude to the individuals who have 
now, from a sense of their error, come 
forward and abandoned it. It is a strong 
indication of the force of public sen- 
timenj^^and of the progresswliich good 
feeling and right views have made 
amount us; for it is not to be forgot¬ 
ten, that to retract an error is a nobler 
measure than to abstain from it; and 
tliat many men who would never have 
opposed a public improvement, have 
not sufficient magnanimity, when that 
opposition has heefi begun, to aban¬ 
don it. 

But in proportion to our gratitude 
for this public-spirited amende honour^ 
able on the part of tlie St Andrew- 
sqnare proprietors, is our grief for the 
want of taste or momentary predomi¬ 
nance of splenetic feeling, with which 
this offer lias now been nfused, Tliat 
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the members of the naval committee 
should feel no inclination to promote 
the ornament of a square, from the 
proprietors of winch they have former¬ 
ly received such ill treatment, we can 
easily understand; and we readily and 
fully enter into Aeir wish, to be guid¬ 
ed hy their own judgment, in selecting 
the site of an edifice towards the con¬ 
struction of which they have principally 
contributed. But we cannot under¬ 
stand, why, in the prosecution of this 
feeling, they should defeat their oi^n 
objects^ did deliberately sacrifice for 
ever, the noble Monument, to wHich 
they have#o essentially contributed, to 
the gratification of momentary ill-hu¬ 
mour. Let them recollect that, while 
they think tfiey are making others jfeel 
the efiects of their resentment, they 
are in fact punishing themselves and 
the whole contributors) with whose m- 
ieresis they are entrusted; and that 
centuries after the petty squabbles 
about St Andrew^square are buried in 
the oblivion they deserve, the succeeding 
generations of our country will continue 
to lament the unfortunate situation in 
which, from that cr.cuinstance, they 
liave buried one of its finest ornaments. 
Let them recollect, too, that the fame 
of Lord Melville is destined to survive 
all momentary or j^arty dissensions; 
and that they will ill discharge their 
duty, as the erectors of a Monument 
to his memory, if they suffer them¬ 
selves to be guided by any considera¬ 
tion less permanent than those with 
which posterity will regard his patrio¬ 
tic services. 

We cannot anticipate, however, that 
this hasty and ill-advised resolution 
of the committee will be adhered to. 
Between this and tlie ist of April, 
when the foundation of the l^nu- 
nicnt is to be laid, we ardentlyhope 
that the matter will be reconsidered, 
and an opportunity taken of collecting 
the opinions of men of taste on the si¬ 
tuation which should be adopted, We 
are induced to trust in this, ftom the 
good sense and gentleman-like feel¬ 
ing of the members of tjiis committee, 
when their cool judgment is permitted 
to operate. And if they can discover a 
.single person, versed in the fine arts, 
and alive to the beauties of architec¬ 
ture, unconnected with the squabbles 
which have occurred in regard to this 


edifice, who will support the proposed 
situation, we shall willihgly give up 
our own opinion. 

Should it however happen, contrary 
to our hopes and expectations, that 
this situation is finally adopted, we 
anticipate one good effect from the 
measure. When Lord Nelson's fleet 
was bearing down upon tlie French, in 
the bay of Aboukir, the grounding of 
the Culloden, though it disabled tliat 
vessel, with its gallant captain, ftom 
bearing a part in that glonous victory, 
was yet attended with this beneficial 
effect, that it served* as a beacon for 
the succeeding vessels, to avoid the 
track which had proved so dangerous. 
Deplorably, indeed, as all the objects 
of this Monument will be sacrificed 
if this situation be adhered to: griev¬ 
ously as the expectations* of all the 
friends and admirers of Lord Mel¬ 
ville will be disappointed, when they 
discover the obscure site which has 
been chosen for his Monument; 
yet this good effect may be antici¬ 
pated towards our metropolis, tliat, 
from the excess of the public regret at 
this circumstance, we may obtain some 
security that similar errors in future 
will not be committed; and that, if 
monuments to other great men shall 
ever be erected, they will obtain those 
conspicuous and prominent situations 
to one of which he was so ftilly entitled. 
And, with a view to the future em¬ 
bellishment of our city, we earnestly 
hope, that the promoters of all those 
great and public undertakings which 
are in contemplation amongst us, will 
take care, that the persons who are en¬ 
trusted with their management, are 
those who are capable of appreciating 
the merits of architectural design; 
that they will recollect, that because 
a man may be a gallant admiral, or 
a great landholder, it does by no 
means follow, that he should have 
the smallest knowledge of subjects 
of taste; and, that the only means 
of directing the public spirit of the 
country to beneficial or splendid pur¬ 
poses, is, to be guided in the choice 
of situations and designs by persons 
who have devoted their talents to such 
subjects, and learned IVom an acquaint¬ 
ance with foreign countries, the prin¬ 
ciples on which the embellishment of 
our own must depend. 
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The Bondspidl of Closcbvm and Lochmah n* 


The Seasons have their peculiar and 
appropriate recommendations^ even to 
boyhood. The bird neats of Spring— 
the fishing excursions of Summer—the 
nutting holidays of Harvest—and the 
ice and snow amusemerffe ofWinter— 
present a continuous play^ of fbur 
acts, in which^heyhood is no idle spec¬ 
tator. How frequently, when the green 
leaf began to jfreshen over the saugh, 
and the haz^^ and the goose-berry 
bush—whilst yet the oak and the ash' 
retained their winter nakedness— 
have I sallied forth, of a Saturday 
afternoon, in quest of discoveries—rto 
me as interesting and important as any 
which a Park or a Humboldt could 
make ; and rushing through thickets, 
and over briar, and bramble, have 
detected the verfi first rudiments of 
the future nest. HoW often, when the 
three or four little blue or spotted 
eggs, gave all their dclightfhl reality 
to my view—have I reasoned with as 
much accuracy, from the effects visi¬ 
ble to the cause invisible, as if 1 had 
actually caught the parent bird in the 
attitude of incubation. I have peeped 
through the separated branches of the 
hawthorn—at the merled neck, and 
smooth breast of the Maivis, as she 
continued to eye me steadily, or slipt 
with noiseless wing from my view, only 
to linger on an adjoining twig, till my 
departure. Over the clay-lin^ mest 
of the Blackbird, I have watch^ till 
the dam became stupified with star- 
ing-HSuftering me to pass my hand 
gently along the sooty ^ftness of her 
back. I have caught the little Wren 
in its cabin, and felt its impotent, but 
valorous nibble, as it bumped with 
its whole littleness against tlie hollow' 
of my hand. The cleughs, and the 
clifis, and the precipices, 1 have scaled 
and searched in quest of fiercer na¬ 
tures—of the Corbie, the Glede, and 
the Hawk; and have carried off in my 
hat, under tlie curses of parental affec¬ 
tion, iheir teaming and stni^ling 
young. The Crow, and the Pyet, coiild 
my search, though the 
fil^ilwlected the most extreme branch 
^ the loftiest fir-tree, and the other 
nestled amidst a munition of thorns. 
Over the heatliy-fell I have coursefl, 
in pursuit of the WJiaup and the 
u'cep, foolishly imagining, that whilst 


the latter dashed down upon me 
writh sidelong wing, and the other 
made use of her feet^ riffht nimhlyf in 
eluding my search, the mscovery I was 
aiming at, would soon be made. The 
young of the Partridge, too, I have 
started, whilst the shell yet adhered 
to their extremities, ^d have pur¬ 
sued, in much simplicity, tile seeming¬ 
ly broken winged and limping mother. 
In Summer, I have fishedj^as you al¬ 
ready know, up Glcnwhargan—in 
Harvest, I have gathered nuts from the 
scrogs of Tfnron —aneP in winter, I 
have played, as I did only a few days 
ago, at “ Curling,** 

Into this train of feeling I have 
be^ insensibly led, by the late rajiid 
transition, from all the severe magni¬ 
ficence of a winter storm, to the fresh¬ 
ness and exhilarating promise of a re¬ 
lenting, and almost reviving atmos¬ 
phere. I do not remember any occa¬ 
sion, on which the powerful influence 
of a thaw wind was more marked. 
On the evening immediately preceding 
the change, the frost continued un¬ 
usually severe, and the wind which, 
towards dusk, began to set in wester¬ 
ly, brought along with it, over mount¬ 
ain and plain, a penetrating and even 
suffocating yird^drijt, A rich, and as 
yet unstained drapery, hung suspended 
from the rock,—and the ever-shifting 
wreath fashioned itself under the shel¬ 
ter, into varying edgings and ridges. 
The new moon was descending in silent 
dimness, looking down mildly and 
chastely upon the departing sun. There 
was not as yet the slightest approxima¬ 
tion to thaw. During the night, how¬ 
ever, it suddenly freshened, and blew in 
fits and gusts, a perfect hurricane, and 
on the following morning, the melted 
snow came down in torrents,—the ice¬ 
bergs sounding like discharges of ar¬ 
tillery ; the vale which had but 
yesterday |cknowledged the broom and 
the cheer of the Curler, nw present¬ 
ed one scene of noisy devasrition. On 
the day following the pale and sickly 
wheat peeped forth under the softening 
air,—the naif famished sheep began to 
seek,‘in painful alacrity, the green pas¬ 
ture,—whilst the weatker-^iae of every 
little eminence looked fresh and invi¬ 
ting. In fact, the revolution of tw(; 
suns, hud conveyed us from tlu 
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ilcptlis of winter, to the very thresiioid 
of spring,—to call those elastic feelings 
which precede, as well as accompany 
this endearing season. 

But— 

** Claudite jam rivos pueri sat prata hibe- 
runt”— 

I am in danger of overlooku]||;' in 
these beatitudes, my original purpose 
of giving you some account of a match 
at Curling. 

And where can one, after all, find a 
scene so impressive to a mind open to 
the suggestions of nature, as that with 
which the Curler is, of necessity, eon- , 
versant. Whether he lift his eye to 
the mouirtaiii over which a mande of 
snow reposes in folds of marble, and 
from the brow and over the ravines 
of which it edges forth into festoons 
of the most perfect gracefulness,— 
whether he survey the vale around 
him, crisped by the frost, and sprinkled 
all over with diamonds,—whether the 
trees of the neighbourhood attract his 
iiotice, presenting their tasselated 
fringes under the aspect of laburnums 
in blossom ; under all and each of these 
suppointions, the Curler is placed 
in circumstances the raOst favour¬ 
able to strong ~ emotions—to ftiat 
swell and buoyancy of spirit with 
which nature, in her lUore striking at¬ 
titudes, is sure to visit her worshippers. 
f'iMng- is, indeed, a most bewitching 
amusement, and it would be some¬ 
thing approaching to sacrilt^e in me to 
under-rate its claims,—but Curling is, 
uruloiihtodly, the more manh/, and by 
far the more sociul of the two. In the 
former case, one must be alone to en¬ 
joy the sport in perfection. There 
must not be a fishing-rod within sight, 
behind or in advance, to accelerate or 
to retard. The Angler must converse 
with still life—with tlie streams and 
the pools,—with his lines and his 
hooks ;—while his soul sinks into the 
quietness of dmughtlessness, or whilst 
it palpitates under anticipate or rea¬ 
lized success, the Ox will graze, the 
Ewe nibble, and the croede un- 

observedaroundhim. Evw‘^ 
itself will not unfrequently become 
teaziug, and he will fell insensibly 
into the entanglemeats of some mean¬ 
ingless Catch, which will be repeated 
again and agmn, till his very soul 


become jaded with inanity. The 
triumph, too, over his victim, is not of 
the most manly description possible, 
as it is founded in cunning, and ac¬ 
complished in deceit,—a triumph over 
a victim equally incapable of resistance, 
and in muirtand streams at least, un- 
c<mscious of danger. In the case of 
Curling, man is leagued with and op¬ 
posed to man. It is most essentially 
spcial. And^wlfilat it calls into action 
Strength and muscular exertion— 
whilst it presupposef, skill and addres^^, 
it invi^rates the b^y and braces tlu; 
mind. What has beautifully, 
because justly said of a more serious 
predicament, is exhibited literally on 
a Ritik. There the rich and the 
poor meet together, and the servant is 
free from his master.*' This is indeed 
the Saturnalia of Scotland. There is 
no* ainusement, perhaps, more strictly 
Scottish, as it tends directly to foster 
that proud reliance on self —wbiclt, 
whilst it aims to^ secure success in a 
game, ensures iMional ind^ndence, 
and ennobles, and protects tnc throne 
itself. To govern Slaves is a miserable 
boast—the Dey of Algiers may share 
it—but to reign in the hearts of a free 
and a high-spirited people is, perhaps, 
the allotment of only One Individual” 
under heaven. No wonder then that 
this gaipe should prevail so generally 
in Scotland. But latet dolus in gc- 
neralibus," it may be as well now to 
present you with a '' Maich” denomi¬ 
nated a “ Bonspier^ of this descrip¬ 
tion (cujus, pars, quanquam non 
mc^ia fui;() which was played only 
a few days ago, in the neighbourhood 
of Lochmaben. 

My old and excellent friend, tlie 
Bard of Ettrick, having, as was per¬ 
haps, somewhat rashly surmised a ma¬ 
trimonial arrangement on hand, ac¬ 
companied tnc on my southron tour. 
The inaccessiblcs and impassiblos of 
wreath, and glen, and mountain which 
we surnwuiitcdj and the breath we ex¬ 
pended, aiid the nerve and sinew wc 
strained almost to collapse, it would be 
out of place to circumstantiate here. 
Consider us th as having advanced two 
days on our pedestrian march—as hav- 
ing paid our respects to the gifi-stoup 
at Lanuni^on—as having renewed our 
libations in Leadhills, at tlie “ /lopr- 
toun Arms ”—and as having, at last 


* Probably bond--or bonded spiel.—Vide Jamieson. 

IC 
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gained, from tlxe Lmther heights,^ an When we descended into the vale of 
extensive view of the plain below,—of Nith, we found our Friends in ;{! Close- 
the far-stretching dale of Nith, and of bum, girding up their loins, and sound- 
the “ Solway" on the extreme distance, ing through all thdr curling population 
Then you must proceed to fancy the the note of contest. A challenge. 
Shepherd, stuck up here all at once couched Jn terms which they seemed 
in the attitude of delighted amaze- to condto |is somewhat aixogant, had 
inent, p^ectly stiff and motioiiless, as reached them, from the Burgh of 
aiiointerdc^ ata dead je// and after Lochtnaben. “ Old Marjory o' the 
you havegupe 8o‘ftr witb^theeyes, it mony Lochs/' as the bard of Coila 
will be neeessa^ that%you make use has designed her, had taken it into 
of the mrs of youi^ imag^tion—* her head to consider herself as a match 

for the redoubtable Closeburnians, and 
as sure as day these are, or at leriSf seem had resolved **,tO take the Lion by 
to be, the sounds which, in all the ac- i^e beard” The sons of the Nitky 
com|Mimment of toic accent, and os on the other hand, held those of the 
rotundtUn” have just escaped from the Anmn'in no very great estimation, 
lips, or rather from theof our and whispered wmething rather con- 
entram^ poet. Can it be possible— temptuously about '' bits o' I^chma- 
is the of Balaam restpr^—or has ben bodies.* “ Let not him, however, 

the spirit of Apostolic inspiration visj^- who puttetli on, boast himself as he 
ed our bard—^aftd is he about to wbo who putteth dff* his armour.” The 
his in the language of the propri||ty of this cautionary adage will 

Greek, the Mede, and «ie Elemite! be seen in the sequel. 

I should sooner have expected to meet It was at last agreed upon, after 
with 'dullness in tfte' .Writings of my some hesitation (which, if my surmises 
friend Morris, or ideality in the era- be well founded, was not to be won- 
nium of common-place Teitot, than dered at,) on the part of Hogg, that, 
to have heard the exclamation of the being old Closeburnians, we ^ould on 
“ ten thousand” applied by my ffei- this occasion take a share in her in- 
low traveller, to the Soltmv ter^ls;—and accordingly, we caval- 

Upon further investigation, however, caded off next morning, for the scene 
which, in the present excited state of of action. Here again we must travel 
the poet’s mind, was fao .ea^ task, t post, ip a cart, on horseback, or on § 
discovered, not directly indeed, but by ‘^Shank's Nagie," the best way we 
implication, that an O/^yW, not quite can, till we reacli the stipulated 
so remote nor so JvrmidMc as the ^llendezvous. As we approached the 
“ Solway,” had called forth the cx- Loch a little before ten oVlock, A. M. 
clomation— We could gather, from manifold im- 

The Lftsae—^The Lanie T’f pressions traced out by the finger of our 

which my too classic ear had ac6e^t- already advanced adversary, upon the 
ed as genuine Greek. Shorxld fu- snow, that we were “ too late,” that 
ture ages, as is by no means unlike- we must " push on," and that we 
ly, entertain any doubt about the ira- must “ keep our hearts up.” We 
portaitt question of our bard's passion, had neither time nor inclination, upon 
or rcsi>ecting the quarter in the efetn- ohr arrival at the ice, to contemplate 
pass to which the iteedle of his afffcc- the features of the scenery around us ; 
tions pointed, I trust thd incident I oven tho ancient Hall of Bmce, with 
have now faithfully and circumstOn- its accompaniments of broken turret, 
tially recorded, may be found to throw deep ravine, and voieraWe forest trees, 
considerably light upon the subject, lay immediately under our eye, hnap- 

* High bills overlooking^ from the Nordi, the dak of HUi. Here those uBfertnnate 
individuals who are debarred, on the score of ” suidde»’’ from tlie Cameronian com- 
miiniim table, repose, betwixt two cpuuties in peace.--Vide Hogg’s J acobite Relic& 

*j- Though this may be doubted— 

* “ l.ove niiclh like the Solway, and ehl^s like its tide.”—Biniks. 

X This parish, in addition to its classical, has long been noted for its curling acquire¬ 
ments.— 

g N.B. This is not a velocipede, but a two legged movement, such probably as was made 
use of by the l^roplu t of Bethel, ^ And he said unto Ids sons, Saddle htE the Ass ; and 
they saddled /tw/t.” 1 Kings xhi. Kk ^ 
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prcciatcd, and almost, I believt*, unob¬ 
served. The bustle of arrival, the 
sweeping of Rinks, the essaying of 
stones, the ar^ging of players, gave 
plaee in die course of a hw-hour to 
more serious matters;—and the whole 
mass of combatants, consisting of 
tern on each side, filed off into t,hree 
Mtnks of twelve each. ‘‘As it was^ my 
good fortune to occupy the fourth, no 
very honourable place, on the same 
Rink where my friend the JPoet pre¬ 
sided, in the more hoiioiiLrable office of 
iMt sione” ^ my observations du¬ 
ring the game were of con8eq^cnce 
very much confined to the scene in 
which 1 was more immediately in¬ 
terested. Our Arch-opponent ap¬ 
peared, in the person of a lank, thin- 
chafted, hard-featured gentleman, 

• whom we soon learned to designate 
by the title of Laird Elshie,”— 
which appellation being neithw more 
nor less than an abbreviation of'" El- 
fihkshiels/’ an estate of which was 
proprietor in the neighbourhood. He 
came upon the ice with a long-shafted 
broom reposing on his shoulder, and 
with a pair of mos*^ grating and ruin¬ 
ous ice-shoes under lus feet. It was 
evident, at once, in what light both 
parties were to regard him. At this 
t^arly stage of the contest, and ere a 
single game-stoue had been played, 
an incident occurred, which, as it 
served to discover character, I may as 
well mention. So soon as the title of 
our poet’s Arch enemy was announced, 
and there could be no longer any 
doubt diat this was the identical 
I.aird Ehhie, tn propHa persona, I 
could observe Hogg’s eyes listening 
upon him with somewhat of a scru- 
tiniziug and dissatisfied look. This 
regard gradually deepened into some¬ 
thing more ominems, his i^ebrows, 
his lips, and tlie whole bread^ of his 
countenance assuming an expression, 
at last, of serious displeasure. And, 
so says he,'f^bfinging up full 
strength of his iron foatures into the 
ruffles of the Laird’s shirt, his breath 
bursting from bis mouth the while, 
like smoke "from that of a mortar,— 
and sO ye’re the Laird o’ Elsliie- 
shicls, atU'Sccndiiiit, nae doubt, of that 
bluidy monster whose memory, like 
his siuFu'carcase, has lang been rot¬ 
ten. I’ll tell you, my man, Elshie, if 
it war nae for spoiling a guid day’s 
sport, wliich I hae nae will to do, 
fient hae me gin I wad tliraw a stane 

6 


this day, foreircnt ye. Did ye ever 
hw your auM Daody’s epitaph ? I 
can repeat it t* ye, in spite o’ the half- 
mutchkin some of your bonny an¬ 
cestors gied to the drunken mason to 
bljg it up in the wa's o’ the aul' kirk 
yonder. ' . 

* Here lies fiic Laird o’ Elshieshielis, 

* Wha left Lodimaben's pleasant fid’s, 

* An’ a’ its lochs, an’ a^ its eels, 

*■ An’s to dirall wi’ homed dids.*- 
‘ Guid Lord preserve us !’ 

" Did ye ever hear that, man 

Bravo^ Donald MacDonald 1” said a 
voice wmch had now sounded for the 
first time in my bar; “ Bravo, my 
firm-hearted auld Cock; ye're o’er near 
' Bodsbeck ’ here to forget the ^ aul’ 
timesmony a day I hae tap-pieced 
and liecled your aul' shoon, but gin 
ye wad come in by Croal~chapel now, 
ye should na want the best pair o’ 
new anes the’ aul' horny fingers could 
seam.*' The L^d looked, as if in 
doubt whether to continue the collo¬ 
quy, or to appeal.st once to the shaft 
of his besom; and there had been, 
doubtless, as warm work kere^ as^ in 
some of the Meetings of tlie Ma^a- 
nimi Herbtis," had not the Minister q/* 
the l*arish~^^* nec Deus intersit, nisi 
dignus vindice nodus f’—a peacemaker, 
not less by nature tlian by profession, 
and one of the kindest hearts that 
ever beat to the tune of shrewd sense 
and good fellowship, advanced his jol¬ 
ly presence into the dispute, and, with 
a whisper in the car of the Poet, and 
a slap on the shoulder of the Laird, 
soon brought things back again to an 
amicable faring. It turned out, in 
fact, that the covenanting zeal of the 
shepherd was a little misplaced, as the 
half-stupified object of his spleen, 
whilst he inherited the title, ^red 
only, in Ae line of affinity, the t/«- 
grace of his supposed ancestor. 

Matters being thus adjusted, to it 
we went in go^, earnest, six to six, 
stpnes a-picce, with a blessed sun 
over our heads, and under our feet 
the most admirable ice imaginable. 
The Old Sutor,” with his two large 
granites, which he called his grey 
hens^* loadc an excellent lead ; and 
Hogg, with his brawny arm and peer¬ 
less skill, came up, last etonb, like 
Jehu. The Minister looked on, with 
tlie balance in his hand, our Jupi-* 
ter Maximus," weighing the fates. 
To a spectator, doubtless, even 'the 
general aspect of the loch must liave 
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been striking. Here a fiit round oily 
Bailie, witli his beetle legs and bald 
head, lay flat upon the ice, eyeing up 
liis stone, and writhing ftom side to 
side, as if in the act of detenninijjg 
Its direction. Theare a tall scare-rcrow 
baird, witlr one leg up, and both arms 
extended, standing on tiptoti, in the 
attitude of an ostrich flying, scream-^ 
ing himsdf into downright noarsencss 
—Swe^, sweep! why don't ye 
sweep ?-^It will ao a’ the tiling—it 
will do*' tlie thingi—Let It alune, I 
tell ye—let it ame!—^if had na 
meddled wi’t, it wad ha'e been a* tlie 
shotJ" &c, &c.—But I am speaking 
to you in parables ; and in order that 
you may be interested in my very in¬ 
teresting narrative, you must be ini¬ 
tiated in the Technicalities of the 
game. 

I cannot give your civic apprehen¬ 
sion a better notion of it than by say¬ 
ing, that it is conducted precisely up¬ 
on the same principles with 
each player endeavouring to possess 
himself of a birth near the Tee, or to 
dispossess his adversary of an advanta¬ 
geous position. The iead, or first 
stone, is always, except on very drug 
ice, expected to Ije short, a fbw feet of 
the Tee, and to be guarded, if possible, 
by the same player's succeeding stone. 
When the middle of the ice is thus 
close<l up against the enemy, he must 
either break up guards, in order to 
reach the IVittuer, or by a side-sbot, 
with the view of bHnging up, by 
means of wliat is termed an in~wick, 
his next stone, immediately beliiud 
the winner ,—ihue possess himself of- 
ibe shot. At one time you are re¬ 
quested, by your love of the game, to 
play Tee*higk, a drawn ehot. Again, 
your admonition is, to jday to 
risk a Hog.* Now an Egg is to be 
broli en, you must piit this sUine a yard, 
yon must and g'tmrd. Again, 
you are direct^ to let this travee, see 
the c/t4^of the loch, to gie it 
leeight of your 4 rm. Anon a Tori is 
to he taken, and you must come up 

inter Syllum ct CharibiUm." A- 
gain, you are warned not to sell ydur 


stone, and should the Winner be only 
half-covered, you ore instructed to 
take what you see of it. The person 
who plays the last stone has in gen¬ 
eral the lead in the direction; and 
there is no oftice in which more quick¬ 
ness of eye and tact in appreJiension 
arc requisite-*-^ot only in reference to 
the object which it is necessary to at¬ 
tempt, but still more, jH^rhaps, in 
reject of the slcili and prowess of the 
different Players. To make a man 
strike, for example, who can scarcely 
play Tee~high, however desirable in 
the circumstances of the game, would 
only be making bad worse; and to 
make another guard ttjKm an enemy s 
stoqe, who would be apt, from rasli- 
ness, to drive it shot, would be equal¬ 
ly inexpedient. *A Director on a rink 
is a General in battle, who will not # 
send a parcel of Germans to do the 
work of the 71st or 42d. Every play¬ 
er is armed with a broom, which he 
lays dawn before, or holds suspended 
over, the advancing stone, according 
as circumstances may suit. 

But— 

See where Jforah with the tasket comes 

the Minister's Lass is advancing, and 1 
am glad of it, both on your account, Mr 
North, and on my own; on yours, be¬ 
cause she puts an end to this chapter 
of “ Technicalitieson my own, be- 
cause she brings under her arm a bas¬ 
ket filled with bread, cheese, und with 
a suitable accompaniment of bottle- 
store. ! The good I’urson himself olKci- 
ating now in the capacity of Ganyrncd(\ 
wc,- shall I say, eat our ainbrozia,1 
and drink our nectar, with a keenness 
of relish of which your musty corpo¬ 
real appetite can have no perception. 

It was iny misfortune to meet in 
myimmediato opponent, an out-kneed, 
five o’clock, left handed 7b7//or-^uch 
epi^ts are quite Homeric!—whose 
stones seemed to move into their 
places by instinct, often too, by m('ans 
of a, kind of rotetory motion, which 
this Hero of the goose communicated 
to them in the setting dff, passing 
them up a port or across a bias with 


'll 

A across the rink, about six yards short of the TcCs wliicli, in Oum- 

fiiesshire, and in the western counties, is called a hog^corc, and in Fife, a coUict. Stones 
. ihoti of tills do not count, and are immediately pushed off the rink. 

■f 1 heard lately a very learned diRjiute about “ Ambrozia.'’ The company were di¬ 
vided in' opinion respecting the manner in which the Celestials made use of this food ; 
whether, in .short, they bolted it, as a Yorkshireman does pork, or suppid it witli spoons ? 
Might not our wortliy friend, the secretary, obtain the decision of the “ Speculative*' on 
point r 
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the greatest ease imaginable. The 
squint of this fellow, tor he possess¬ 
ed this in addition to his other eccen¬ 
tric accomplishments, was to me quite 
intolerable. And if his looks were 
repulsive, his laugh was not less so, 
bursting out from time to time in 
the most savage screams. I really 
believe I could have seen him> had 
it not been for spoiling the ice, 
sunk. One advantage I gained over 
him; and as it was my only one, 
iny organ of Self-esteem, No 10, will 
not suffer me to overlook it. And 
thus it was, our opponents lay shot, 
guarded, and barricadoed in a most 
teazing manner. To break up the 
guards under our circttmstances, was 
impossible; and, after much delibe¬ 
ration, I was directed to play a side 
shot, to Riivc. So soon, however, as 
the eagle eye of Hogg caught the an¬ 
gle, at which my stone ky in ijBspect 
of the 1 W, he sprung forward, with 
something betwixt a scream and a 
laugh, admonishing me, that the End 
might yet be taken in such a way; 
that a’ the Town-Council o' Lochma- 
ben, wi’ the Laird at their back, wad- 
na recover it,. Come cannily down," 
said be, “just a tee length shot, nae 
mair, iii-wiek your ain stane, and trust 
to my besom for the rest. Down I came 
to be sure, and for once, at least, ac¬ 
cording to direction, iu-wicked my 
owui stone,—and whirling about like a 
school-boy's top, settled fairly on 
the centre of the ring. Had you 
seen my look of selt-coinplaceucy, 
as I advanced uj) the rink, and, in 
the face of my applauding friends, in- 
(piircd with the most affected simplici¬ 
ty imaginable, If I had done any 
good ?”—you would have envied me, 
my feelings. “ Gootl,” says Hogg, 
grasping my liand like a Smith's vice, 
“ Good! to be sure, ye hae taen the 
cn' man, an' what is mair, we’ll keep 
it too, in spite o' a’ the Thieves, —I 
mean," added he, looking rather arch¬ 
ly into tlie face of the Bailie,— 
in Annandale. 

. To make« long story short, never 
was a game more Irtjenly contested. 
We were fifteen, tiventi/^seven, thir^ 
iy, all, and our opponents were ly¬ 
ing the game shot, under circuni- 
stances which left no hope of our 
success. Hogg had only increased 
our embarrassment by his first stone, 


anfl he stood over the last in suspense 
what to attempt. NotlAng could ex¬ 
ceed the silent expression of triumph 
which pervaded the widening cheeks 
of the worthy Lochmabeners, as they 
looked first at the shot, then at the 
(lefbnee, and last of all at the seeming¬ 
ly total inefficiency of Hogg. Some 
small wit, too, was floating in on un¬ 
der-current, fltncl our Champion was 
advised by ^he Laird “ to hog it." 

A-wcel," says the shepherd, hog 
or no hog, hap-weel rap-weel. I'll be 
down atnang ye, sae tak tent to your 
iaes there." Upon .i?hich, spre^aing 
himself out into all his breadth, and 
fastening his Cramps into the ice with 
a most ponderous dash, and pouring 
all the pith of his nervous arm and 
shoulder into the Message, down it 
came full roar upon the Laird's last 
guard, fairly upset, and after a semi¬ 
circular revolution ^of a few yards, 
righted, and finally settled shotJ' 
All this was the work of an instant, 

“ dicto citius,” and never was a fcat in 
which inadarrt Fortune had at least, as 
the Taylor afterwards observed, 7-8ths 
of the merit, crowned with So much 
applause. I am certain the very Eels 
were amazed. But “ let him that 
standeth lake heed lest he fall." The 
stone with which our bard's messen-, 
gcr bad conversed, having, according 
to certain laws, nobody remembers how 
long ago passed, just received as mucli 
impulse as the other had lost, set off 
in a tartgent, and, in the most uncere¬ 
monious manner imaginable, tripped 
up the Laird's heels. “ My certie, 
lad, ye'll learn fo ken a Hog the ncist 
time ye come to the ice," said the ex¬ 
ulting shepherd, as he eagerly assisted 
in reinstating the Laird on his legs. 
Suffice it at present to add, what no¬ 
thing but the most determined adlier- 
cnce to truth could induce me to do, 
that, notwitlistauding this partial suc¬ 
cess, the “ Spiel" was lost, on tlicside 
of Closcbum, by one shot ! 

I should now proceed to give you 
some account of our “ evening recrea¬ 
tions but, as my eyes are half-shut, 

I shall reserve this in alteram hor- 
am," In the meantime, I remain" 
yours truly, Petek. MacFinn. 

Helmornm Manse, 

10th Feb. mo, 

‘‘ COD SAVE THE KINO.’* 
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The prejudice which fixes our regard 
upon Uie fortune of Wieldly grandeur, 
is deeply rooted in our nature; and 
if it vriU not bear the chilling scruti** 
ny of metaphysifK, stands imprcgniv- 
bk in the stroi^-holds of the heart. 
The idS^etions^^ot least so far as 
they ore expanded upon objects of ^ 
public natuTe^^look upward by all* 
inborn direction, which no philosophy 
can control; and if they are not rCf* 
pelled by the lowering and unkindly 
aspect^' their idol, they will gather 
round And concentrate upon it their 
brightest rays. The mere glitter whi^ 
invests the summits of society, is si;^« 
heient, of itself, to attract and detain 
the common eye—-die enchantmaits 
which play around the unexplored ele¬ 
vations of earthly grandeur, are om¬ 
nipotent alike over the humble and the 
more pretending vulgarand while 
they chain down the spirit of the one itl 
stupid wonder and anAzement, ex¬ 
haust-the Buttering activity of the 
other ill servile and senseless imita« 
tion. The spectacle of great poorer 
and exalted station, will at all times 
exert a mastery ova* the feelings 
,of the great mass of mankind; and 
While the philosopher will respect the 
bias with whi<di it is vain to contend, 
he will endeavour to give it a wise 
and a wholesome direction, by exact¬ 
ing from’ the objects of popular ido¬ 
latry that energy of virtue, and parity 
€3i example, to which their stations 
imperiously call them, and which, 
when they are realized, render the 
preju^oe that invests §^andeur with 
admuaCion, the fountain of the best 
and most {nrecious bkeslngs which 
can be diffused over society. ' 
Tha'fi is nothing indeed, which the 
imagination of man can conceive, at 
once more august and attractive, than 
the spectacle of a virtuous monarch, 
Bllhig, not in name, but in fact, the 
parent^ relation to a fkithful people, 
and acknowledged with deep and uni- 
ver^ homage, as the Father ol his 
country, ^The majesty, which in such 
a Inseparable from the concept 
ti<m of the character, fills every chan¬ 
nel through which the gentler feel¬ 
ings of th& heart take their course, 
and expands every generous emotion 
to its ov/n fulness and Tnatmificcijce. 

« f 

TJiere is no good man, born and edu¬ 


cated under a constitutional monarchy, 
to whom the very idea of his lawful 
Frino^ does not bring with it a thou¬ 
sand wodations of deep and gene¬ 
rous etitiiusiasm,—of heakfelt respect, 
of firm attachment, of boundless fide¬ 
lity; and when to these natural sen¬ 
timents, which are the oll^pring of 
habit emd of feeling, rather thim of re¬ 
flection, are added the qualities which 
the ju^ment unites with the heart in 
approving—tile im^e, to which the 
public devotion may rationally as well as 
naturally be paid, is complete. When 
the errors of education, the seduc¬ 
tions of Battery, the malignant in¬ 
fluence of power, the fascinating 
prospects (si ambition have all been 
suffered, experienced, and resisted, and 
the Prince comes forth from the ter¬ 
rible ordeal untainted ; when he issues 
from the dense atmosphere of the court, 
beaming with every virtue which, in 
the humblest citizen, would command 
afibetion and esteem, we are compelled 
to recognise in the royal prodigy, the 
depth and soundness of a heart, of 
which no inferior condition co>uld at¬ 
test the existence, or develope the 
value. 

At the moment we are committing 
to paper these hasty aifd imperfect re¬ 
flections, our city .is putting on a so¬ 
lemn aspect of mourning for our de¬ 
parted Monaisch, the suitable emblem 
of the inward emotions which have al¬ 
ready filled every loyal bosom. The 
yarious sounds issuing in alternate 
sadness from her lofty spres and rock- 
built fortress announce that the hour 
approaches which is to consign his 
nHMrtol remaim lo the dust; the reign 
of more than half a century is closed; 
the mejesty of Britain, under the 
guardianship which the fkr greater 
part of the present generation saw the 
light, has partaken the fate from 
which no earthly grandeur is exempt¬ 
ed. Our venerable monarch, aflter 
guiding, throughout a Iwng and trou¬ 
bled period, the destinies of a mighty 
people, has paid the last sad debt of 
nature, and ia severed for ever from our 
anxieties and our hopes. But he never 
can be severed from our profound and 
grateful remembrance—there he lies 
embalmed in the immortal fresh¬ 
ness of his virtue—there his image is 
preserved imperishable—and realizes 
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a fonder and finer communication than 
the proudest ambition can hope from 
the most splendid historic monument 
to its fame. 

It is far from our intention to de¬ 
scend to tile compilation of the various 
anecdotes of his late Miyesty, many of 
them very trivial, and almost all of them 
without any stamp of authenticity, 
which the ))eriodical press, in its venal 
fever of activity, has so profusely ob¬ 
truded upon public notice. The pub¬ 
lic character of George 11L is written 
in the annals of the country; his pri¬ 
vate virtues in the affection and re< 
verence of his people. And so deep 
is this affection, that, although his 
descent to the grave was long preceded 
by the darkest of human calamities, 
which hung like a cloud over his de¬ 
clining years—although the moral se- 
panilioii betwixt himself and his peo¬ 
ple had long been completed in the 
mysterious dispensation of Providence 
—^although there was nothing upon 
which their eyes could fix but tlie 
majestic pile which enclosed the royal 
sufferer, or to which tlreir hearts could 
turn but the shadow of a name,—was 
there au interest more solemn and 
touching, if not more intense, that 
clung to his fate, than if he had been 
snatched from us in all the pride of 
youth, and had fallen at once from his 
meridian greatness. It is the privilege 
of virtue tliat affliction only dignifies 
and consecrates it. The long conti¬ 
nued sufieriug of the late King only 
saddened and solemnized the impa¬ 
tient sympathy with which its first 
access was universally regarded. 

The most considerate retrospect of 
the public character of George III. will 
make no one blush for the feelings 
with which his individual fortunes 
TOre contemplated by his people.— 
What vicissitudes of storm and sun¬ 
shine chequered the long reign now 
terminated! What a wide expanse of 
light and shade does its history pre¬ 
sent ! Yet in every alternation of the 
public fortunes, we find the Monarch 
maintaining a dignified consistency of 
charaetCT—faitiiful at once to the ma¬ 
jesty of bis throne, ujid resolute in 
sustaining the high hopes and the best 
interests of bis people. The course 
through which he was fated to pass 
was untrodden before by an English 
Prince; the annals of the country, or 
of tlie species, would have been con¬ 
sulted ill vain for inteliigeucc of the 


dark and devious track through which 
the state was to be whirled amid the 
commotions of the world. George III. 
it is well known, was not a puppet in 
the hands of any administration—nor 
was he carried passively round the 
circle of public policy, witlmut the 
constitutional exercise of his own pre¬ 
siding wiJl. His spirit mingled with 
the current of affairs, and his image is 
impressed upon the liistory of his reign. 
What a history this is, and what a mag¬ 
nificent volume of instruction and ex¬ 
ample it will afford to the latest posterity! 
The very species appjears to have grown 
in magnitude, in the progression of half 
a century—the mind of man has burst 
from its prison of ages—the power of 
intellect has started into existence with 
the terrible and volcanic energies that 
denote the instant of creation. What 
are all tlie maxims recorded in the old 
digest of policy ? What! the mere phy¬ 
sical colbsions which broke at inter¬ 
vals the slumbers of the European 
states—ceased without leaving a trace 
of their almost innocuous rage, and 
now serve only to variegate the dead 
level of history—compared with the 
exploits performed by the Herculean 
infancy of opinion ? The wave has 
been impelled over the surface of so¬ 
ciety to recede no more, and the reign 
of George III. has teen rendered tor 
ever memorable by the most terrible 
and majestic phenomenon of the moral 
world. In the novel and appalling 
trials to which the royal fortitude wtis 
put, the Monarch uniformly acquitted 
hinoselt* so as to command the crnifi- 
dence of his people. His spirit was 
bound up with their genius and char¬ 
acter—he was hiinseli’ a profound re- 
vercr of the. national institutions— 
and, ill the stern virtue with which he 
resolved their defence, the nation saw 
the pledge of its own security and 
glory. 

It is in this point of view—the most 
interesting and important surely—that 
it appears to us, the public character 
of tlie late Monarch ought chiefly to 
be studied and appreciated. We 
' should scorn to try the merits of a 
British Prince by the loose and paltry 
scale of a gang of modern philosophiatB 
—or m put his deep and solid virtues 
into their false balance. We shall not 
inquire whether his views of public 
policy were expansive and enlarged to 
that capacity which admits all opi¬ 
nions with profligate indiiferena— 
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whether he hid the liberality to sneer principles by which Toryism was for 
in private at the honest prejudices of ever overthrown, and who of all men 
his people, to which he outwardly pro- upon earth, had the most powerful 
fessed a pblitic regard—or, whether he motives for abjuring it, was suspected 
couW return from performing his so- of a fantastic bias in 'favour of this 
leran moelC^ hi^e the altars of his Idngextinguished political superstition. 
—ito revel in free and The choice of a minister, who was 

- ji_j iiv'wi V»w tiob whifib 


bighest. jpraise oi ueuigc 
f^s truly a British Monarch in his whole 
feelingfj principles, and habits—and 
while ilmay be justly affirmed of him, 
that, by example as well as by policy, 
he was the great patron of all that te 
most generous, solid, and characteris¬ 
tic of nis people, his memory can lose 
nothing by the reproaches of those 
whose a|^lause it would be infamy to 
deserve. They may sneer at the tame¬ 
ness of cliaracter superinduced by tlie 
regular practice of the domestic vir¬ 
tues—4lt the mediocrity of understand*- 
ing infficated to their d^raved natures 
by the solemn submission of spirit to 
the duties of religion—they may smile 
at the manly and^govous rusticity 
which It was the prme of the Monarch 
to restore by his example, and which 
was most valued yi England's best and 
brightest days; but in all these traits 
of .the character of the departed ^ 
narch, every genuine EnglishmanT^- 
cognises something which distinguish¬ 
ed his Sovereign irom a mere gaudy 
abstraction of rpgal power—-which im¬ 
parted its peculiar quality to his sway 
—and proclaimed him to be truly a 

British King; j, ■ 

It would require a volume to give 
eveh a sketch of the great public events 
upon which the ttainc of George III. 
will be imperiahibly superscribed by 
history. The general cast of his d^ 
position and character, with regard to 
politioal matters, may easily be 
thered, however, even fVom the most 
vagui!^ and hasty glance at the great 
transa^ons of ins rei^. In its com¬ 
mencement he was injuriously brand¬ 
ed by’ the virulence of faction as a 
Tory, In the stern and obsolete sense 
of that foolish name. While the spe¬ 
cies was no longer extant, had 
passed away with the barharism and 
stupidity in which alone it could have 
breathetl, that man who had just as¬ 
cended the mightiest throne in Chris¬ 
tendom in the vigour of the very 


which Lord iJute was OVCl V¥Uciu4«-v«, 
have since been exposed, so as to fdree 
the conviction, if not the contrition of 
those who tried to blacken his me¬ 
mory) ^tlie whole course of the late 
Monarch's political caret^r was a con- 
(duavcT comment upon the malignant 
slanders which bought to cloud the 
dawn of his administration. The name 
of Wilkes has perished—or is remem¬ 
bered only for scorn and shame ; hut 
die memory of his royal master, whom 
he dared, in a paroxysm of insolent 
folly, to rate as an antagonist and a 
rivtd, stretches its mighty shadow over 
a scene of political magnificence, upon 
which the intrepid demagogue, even in 
tlieheigbtofhis popularity, would have 
heed but an imperceptible atoJii. We 
rejoice in this—for Wilkes, even con¬ 
sidered as a minion of party,* was not 
of the true English breed, btit pre¬ 
sented an aspect of unblushing licen¬ 
tiousness and profanity, which nothing 
but the more matured profligacy of our 
oVn days could have surpassed.'—The 
AnuTicau war formed the test at once 
of the Monarch's principlee and of his 
spirit. ' Tlie universal voice of his 
people resented, in the first instance, 
the audacious pretensions, and the fac¬ 
tious machinations of the revolted co- 
.lonies; and the late King, when he 
frowned upon the infant sediaons of 
his transatlantic subjects, appeared but 
a« the index of the mind and soul of 
^England. The cl^ance of war declar¬ 
ed indeed in ffivour, of rebellion ; but 
the most renowned of our modern 
stateamen—the man of the people— 
the illustrious advocate of pojtukr 
rights; but the proud spirit also which 
spumed froni It popular license with 
disdain, was the foremost to declare, 
that the sovereignty of England over 
her rebel colonies ought never to be 
abandoned; and that, in the glo¬ 
rious struggle, it was her duty 
to nail the colours to die mast. It 
is well enough to say rtou', that it 
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was not aliinl) but an i‘xcre&cencc tliat 
w;is lopped ofti and that it was folly to 
attempt to retain it—and from wlut the 
vLwld has seen of the spirit and ten- 
4lcnciesof Amcricuii patriotisiOj it may 
be concluded that England has suffer¬ 
ed little by being dissevered from the 
mighty mass of occidwital pollution. 
But such were not the sentiments na¬ 
tural to tlio injiuedMonarch—for tliey 
wore not the sentiments of wliat was 
^,rcat and high-spirited among his peo¬ 
ple. He vindicatcil tlic dignity of his 
crown by pushing, to the tUrtliest 
^'orae, that coercion which aimed at 
upholtling tlie integrity of its domi¬ 
nions—ho ileservcd success, aithougli 
ho could not command it; and while 
ihe diiiicultics of a savage ami remote 
v.'arfare baffled all rational calculation 


for the future, ilie universal basis of 
human reasoning and [H>licy,—was the 
French Uevolution. 

In the great crisis, produced by this 
event, liis late Majesty was still worthy 
of himself and of his -people. As a 
British Sovereign, reiwsing u]>on the 
deep and stable foundations of a con¬ 
stitution, adapted at once to the dig¬ 
nity and the imperfections of our 
common nature, and turning to scorn 
all the illusions of theory, by the visi¬ 
ble presence of viu-ious and unquestion¬ 
ed good, he could not look with 
favour upon a systcn\ over which tm- 
piricism presided, and in which the 
dawning of frenzy was coev.d almost 
with the first niovemcHts of reform. 
As a Christian, lie could not hoholil 
with indifference the march of the 


—when rebellion raised its triumphant 
crest over the disasters of legitimate 
power—when fortune had decided con¬ 
trary to every anticipation of reason, 
and had established a new order of 
things, wliich it was scarcely worth 
while to lament, and vain to resist, 
the sagacity as well as the magnani¬ 
mity of the Sovereign were conspicu¬ 
ously displayed in that memorable re¬ 
mark to the first of his American 
subjects, whom he saw in the novel 
dignity of the ambassador of an inde- 
peiidont state,—that he, the King of 
Phigland, had been the last man in his 
dominions to recognise tlie independ¬ 
ence of America, and wanlcl also be 
the last to violate it. The man who 
could speak thus, aye, and who- could 
act up to the dignity of his royal pledge, 
was worthy to rule over a people, to 
whoso legitimate pride the revolt of 
Aiiierica could not but be offensive, but 
to wdiose lofty political system the in¬ 
dependence of nations must, when 
once established, appear for ever sacred. 

The great and prominent event which 
distinguished his Majesty's reign,— 
which, although it occurred in a fo¬ 
reign country, deeply coloured and 
allected the entire course of our . do¬ 
mestic policy,—which shook the ci¬ 
vilized world with its volcanic agita¬ 
tions, and rolled its burning lava over 
the entire surface of. Christendom,— 
which, altiiough originating in the, 
special profligacy and peculiar mis¬ 
fortunes of one great nation, has in- 
Muuated itself into the very being and 
hisiory of all, and is destined to form 
Vot. VL 


most daring impiety, nor, as a mighty 
prince, could he listen with equani¬ 
mity to the crasli of neighbouring 
thrones, or view with com{)o.surc the 
subversion of empire. But, above all, 
as the beloved chief of a generous and 
noble people, deeply participating their 
genius, and attached to their proud 
habitudes of thought and of action, he 
could not but contemplate with hor¬ 
ror the advance of an appalling spi¬ 
rit, which declared war against all 
that,hod been consecrated by their ve¬ 
neration for ;es; which singled them 
out. for e- ^ inent and for ven¬ 
geance,—and which tlireatened to tear 
up by the roots whatever was most 
hallowed to their remembrance. 'I'he 


popular Alouareh of ICngland, in the 
highest and most generous sense of 
that term, could not take part in this 
foul conspiracy, or refrain from ani- 
iifating, by his own resolute defiance, 
the staggering resolution of his sub¬ 
jects. And for this great work, it 
was the good fortune of the late King 
to find a minister equal to the under¬ 
taking, whicl* fate had summoneil 
him to pcrform,“a gigantic spirit, fit¬ 
ted to bear and to repel the terrors of 
mightiest revolutions. It was the 
glory of tlie King that lie could se¬ 
lect, appreciate, and confide in this 
great Minister. William Pitt’s was 
indeed a majestic mind,—nursed and 
cherished to its palmy state of 
moral and intellectual grandeur in 
the rich mould ol' English freedom. 
There was, in all things, a fine sym¬ 
pathy betwixt him and liis royal mas- 
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ter—a conspicuous unity of Sim and 
equal devotion of patriotism—a lOve of 
England, and of aU that is implied 
in that venerable nann^ which no 
caprice of fortune could abate or ex¬ 
tinguish. Together they walked in 
noble ^ncerity of purpose, and heroic 
energy of resolution, throughout the 
darkest perioils of our modern history 
—struggling to defend the ark of the 
British constitution, and the majesty 
of the British name, against the storme 
by which they were assailed—main¬ 
taining the native hue of courage and 
constancy amid the wreck of empire 
and the desolation of the ‘civilized 
world—and putting their humble but 
assured trust in the immortal ener^ 
of principlej of wliich it did not please 
Providence that they should witness 
the final triumph, but which, through 
tlie prevailing power of their spirit and 
their example, was destined, at last, 
to hold its rejoicings over the honoured 
tomb of the great minister, and around 
the unconscious solitude of his rt)yal 
and revered master. 

We cannot think of disturbing for 


a moment the solemnity of such con¬ 
templations, iiy turning aside to notict; 
the vulgiir herds of faction which suc¬ 
cessively arrayed themselves in resist¬ 
ance to the royal and illustrious 
champions of their country*s independ¬ 
ence and fame. It has now pleased 
fate to round the course of our late 
monarch’s earthly career, without hav¬ 
ing permitted them to make any sen¬ 
sible breach upon its magnificent con¬ 
tinuity ; and the sceptre which has 
dropped from his hand has been 
tranrfened to a successor, who will 
never bend it to their fantastic in¬ 
solence and presumption. Be it 
their bitter portion to renicmhcr, that 
they struggled to embarrass the career 
of a prince who was justly revered as die 
idol of his people, and tlnit they strug¬ 
gled in vain—and that his tame is now 
equally beyond the scope of theii* ]»a- 
negyric and invective—for it is record¬ 
ed in the triumpli of all generous prin¬ 
ciple, and the glory of a mighty people, 
whose regrets now gather round his 
tomb, while their afiectious shall beam 
for ever upon his blessed memory. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Connexioh of Moon and Wcaihcr*^^ 
Dr Olberb denies tliat any connexion be- 
tween the changes of the moon and of the 
weather is ever observable in the north of 
Germany ; and he asserts that, in the course 
of an extensive medical practice, continued 
for a number of years, with his attention 
constantly directed to the lunar periods, he 
lias never been able to discover the slightest 
connexion between those periods and the 
increase or decrease of diseases, or their 
symptoms. 

Gieske, the mineralogist, af¬ 
ter a residence of eight years, draws a soin- 
brous picture of the colony of Kast Green¬ 
land, which he visited and explored to tlie 
b2d degree of latitude. He is confident, 
from the information given him by the na¬ 
tives, that at present that rigorous coast is 
not inhabited*, or even habitable, beyond 
the 64‘th degree at farthest; and that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to pe¬ 
netrate further. 

Salt Mines of .The researches 

ftkr the iliscovery of rock-salt, which com¬ 
menced m .luly last Moyenire, in the 
department of l^a Meurthe, i'> earned on 
to advantage. After exploring to the 
depth of 260 feet, and reaching the first 
layer, whicli is eleven feet in tliickness, 
tlie workmen had to perforate a bed of 
gypsum and clay of 546 feet, when they 
came to a second stratum of salt, eight feet 
in thickness. It is intended to remove the 
researches to two other neighbouring points, 
to ascertain the breadth and magnitude of 
the whole bed. The two points form a 
triangle nearly equilateral, each side of 
wliicii may be about 0 or 700 toises in ^ 
length. One of these points is in tlw city ' 
of V'lc, and the other to the south of it. 
tin tins latter point, they have already 
))ierced to the dcptli of twenty-five .feet of 
vegetable earth ; the orifice of each bore is 
inches, which constantly fills up with 
fresli water. 'I'he salt.of tlie first bed is ex¬ 
tremely white, and transparent as rock-crys¬ 
tal. It is likewise very pure, and free from 
every noxious or terrene substance. The 
second apjiears to be intermixed witli gyp¬ 
seous or argilaccous substances, but in a 
very small proportion. This salt is brown, 
not unlike a clouded fiint; both the kinds 
are very compact, well crystallized, the frac¬ 
tures cubical, and the snJine taste • superior 
to that of any salt obtained by evaporation. 
It contains but very little of muriate of 
magnesia, or of sulphate of hmc. 

IVot/i on M. Lamou- 

roux. Professor of Natural History in the 
Itoyal Academy of Caen, is about pub¬ 
lishing a work (with 40 plates), contain¬ 
ing some account of the marine polypi 


that so abound in the calcareous forma¬ 
tions of J.ower Normandy. One stratum 
in the vicinity of Caen is almo'Jt entirely 
composed of them. They are in perfect 
conservation; and, from the singular cha¬ 
racters which they exhibit, M. Lamouroux 
gives figures of the natural size, with some 
essential parts magnified by the aid of o)i- 
tical glasses. The work will be of use to 
geologists, by making them acquainted with 
antediluvian animals of* a description not 
visible or known at present. S^ome consti- 
tutc new genera, and others belong to known 
genera: among these latter arc sponges, 
and other animals of a similar kind, 'i'lic 
work will include a figure and description 
of* the fossile crocodile that has been dis¬ 
covered near Caen. 

State of German Llicratinein Sweden.’^ 
German literature has been very much cul¬ 
tivated of late years in Sweden. Kxclu- 
sivc of a collection of classical (ierman au¬ 
thors printed at Upsal, in the original lan¬ 
guage (sixty-six volumes in tlie whole), tlic 
best works of vaa-ious authors have been 
translated into SwcdUli. 

Lalandv^s Jonrnev to M. do l.a- 

lande, associate nvturalist to the king's 
garden, Paris, has just set out on his tra¬ 
vels to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he will pursue his researches in boi:my, 
zoology, and the various departments of 
nafural history. From thence he will pro¬ 
ceed to India to prosecute the ulterior ob¬ 
jects of his mission in the Indian Seas. 

Kiliin^' Animals by Cmitonic AcUl.^ 
A new method of putting animals to 
death, without pain, has been proposetl by 
Dr Thornton; in consequence of the em¬ 
ployment of which, it is said, the meat 
woidd look better, last better, keep better, 
and salt better. These desiderata are pro¬ 
posed to be attained by means of fixed air. 

Crocodile^'' Flesh an Article of Food,^ 
At Sennaar crocodiles are often brought 
to market, and their flesh is publicly sold 
tlierc. I once tasted some of the meat at 
Ksne, in Upper Egypt; it is of a dirty 
white colour, not unUke young veal, with a 
slight fishy smell; the annual had been 
caught by some fishermen in a strong net, 
and was above twelve feet in Icngtli. 'I'he 
(iovernor of Esne ordered it to be bnmght 
into his court-yard, where more than a hun¬ 
dred balls were fired against it without any 
effect, till it was tlirown ujion its back, and 
the contents of a small swivel discharged at 
its belly, the skin of which is much softer 

' than that of the back- Burckhnidi's 

Traoels. 

Htmirkable J^henonicna at Christiann.^^ 
The following curious details have been 

received from (hristiaiia, in Norway:— 
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On the 7th instant, the barotneter rose U) Some of our northern constellations, such ns 
the extraordinary height of S9 inches, 1C the Great and idttle Bear, on account of 
lines, which has not taken place here for a their depth in the liorizon, ajjpear of 4an as- 
great number of years. The sea was eight tonishing size. 

feet lower on that day thiin it has been for Afavkinc for ciosaiug The mc- 

tlre last twenty years. Professor Hansteen, chanist, Xavier Michel, residing at Oflen- 
who measured Its height, matle also some bach, has invented a very simple and coin- 
experimenU as to the intensity of the mag- pact machine, by the aid of which rivers 
netic forefe, and found the needle in such may be crossed, and even the sea attempt- 
agitation that he could obtain no fixed re- cd, without any danger of sinking. It is 
suit from his experiments.—These dilFerent nearly five feet in diameter when unfolded, 
phenomena appear to portend some extra- An opening of about thirteen inches in the 
ordinary revolution in nature. centre is destined to receive the traveller. 

CakareoitsFor'imtwns^'wiihcwilosedSkcle^ When dismounted, this apparatus is easily 
tons and Honrs of the llmmn Ajpeeies.— transported from place to place—for its en- 
The absence of calcareous mountains, and tire weight scarcely exceeds five pounds, 
even of considerable masses of that sub- The inventor has made a nuiuher of ex- 
stance,'is one of the geological charac- ppriments on the Rhine, all of which Iiavi 
teristics by which Trinidad, TobJigo, and been crowned with entire success, lie can 
the chain of (Jumana, differ essentially make the machine movo forward, or other. 
from die Antilles, or Caribbean Islands, wise, at pleasure, and without any great 
which have calcareous rocks, and even exertion. In order more fully to prove tlU' 
mountains in strata, in which are found va- utility of his invention, M. ISlichel has de- 
nous kinds of agij^pmcratctl and petrified temiincd to embark at Khel, and descend 
shells. the Rhine to its mouth. 

Of all these calcareous rocks, the most Pedes Scivunrii of The oi 

remarkable and worthy of fixing the atten- Woodpeckers,” says Ray, stand two for- 
tion of naturalists, is a bank of carbonate wards, two backwards; whicli disposition 
of lime, rather hard, On Uie sea shore, in (as Aldrovandus well notes) Nature, or ra¬ 
the district of Moule in Guadaloupe. ther the wisdom of the Creator, hath grant- 

Thie calcareous bank is on a level with eft them—because it is very convenient for 
the sea, and covered at high-water. General the climbing of trees.” The attempt 
Krnouf, having heard that it contained hu- prove this assertion, adopted by many 
man ‘skeletons, sent, towards the end of and able nattiralists, to be altogether un-> 
IBOl, M. Gerard, a naturalist of Brussels, founded, must appear to savour of pre- 
to make excavations* there. He extracted a sumption in one who has so little of the 
block from it, in which was found a human philosopher about him ; nevertheless, 1 hope 
skeleton perfectly encrusted in the stone, to convince you, that such disposition of the 
and completely identified with it. I was in toes in the Woodpecker-tribe, was intended 
Guadaloupe at that period, and ordered by the Author of Nature for a very ditfer- 
worknien to dig there on my own account, ent though equally wise purpose. I know 
I could not obtain an entire skeleton, but of but six genera, viz. Psittucus^ Cnetdns, 
heads, arms,* legs, and fragments of the Pir«.y, Havijdtaslos^ Trogon^ Buevo^ that 
dorsal spine. Widi a sufficient number of are furnished pAlibus scansoriis, i. c. witli 
workmen, I miglit have obtained complete ^ two toes before and two behind ; and ot* 
skeletons, and more accurately delineated tlus jSimber I am acquainted witli the man- 
than tliat of M. Gerard. There are several ners of the tlirec first only, 
parts of his skeleton of which tlie linca- To begin ivitb Cuenhs —T ^pcak only 
inents cannot be clearly distinguished with- of our common species—Here is a bird fur- 
out the assistance of a magnifying glass. I nished with two toes before and two behind, 
remarked, tha( all those anthopolites are and yet is actually never known to climb at 
placed east and west, according to the an- all—a convincing proof tliat such confirnia- 
cient custom of the Asiatics and Ameri- tion does not necessarily hring'with it ilic 
cans. By the side of the skeletons were power of climbing ; more especially, when 
found pestles, mortars, hatchets, clubs of a wc consider that the Nuthatch {Sitfa Kn^ 
basaltic or potphyritic-stone, and instru- ropcca^nxidliTeo-crBC^^xiCe'tthmfmniVians) 
ments similar to those which the savages have their toes placed in the usual manner, 
still use. Those instruments are petrified, and yet run up and down trees with as 
But I found no trace, nor the smallest ves- much facility as the Woodpeckers. The 
tige of organic bodies, though there are use of the Pedes scansorit^ then, to tlic 
banks of madrepores quite near them. Cuckoo (as they evidently, in this case, con- 

Tltc Fired The most beautiful duce not to climbing), I judge to be this : 

part of the southern celestial hemisphere. It is well known tliat this bird will often- 
whicli comprehends the Centaur, Argo, and times sit hy the half hour together, on tlic 
Cross, is always hidden from the inhabi- bough of a tree, vociferating its loud and 
tants of luirope. It is only under the pleasing note. In doing this it sits'reniark- 
Kquator that the magnificent spectacle is to ably forward, and appears in constant agi- 
be enjoyed, of seeing, at the same time, all tation, coniinually moving its body up and 
;tlic stars of the two celestial hemispheres, down with great elegance. Now, i\s il 
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so forward whilst asing this exertion, it 
would be liable to lose its balance, and quit 
its hold, had it only one toe behind; where¬ 
as, by the contrivance of two, it is enabled 
strongly to adhere to the branch. 

also has the pedex scansorii, and 
is actually a climbing genus ; yet this con¬ 
firmation does not, in my opinion, in any 
manner induce tliercto. ’ro say that Par¬ 
rots assist themselves with their beaks in 
climbing, would not argue tlic pedcs 9cans<i» 
rii to be of no utility. Their real use to 
this genus seems to be not only to grasp 
their food (for the foot of a Parrot serves 
tlie purpose of a hand in that respect), but 
to enable them to step securely from one 
branch to another, and likewise to hang 
suspended as they often do ; in which case, 
tile two toes before, and two behind^ certain¬ 
ly give stability to their hold. 

With respect to the l*k% rather a cJumsy 
tribe, the very stiff feathers in the tail §re of 
material service to prop than up in the act 
of climbing; not the pedes for 

the Nuthatch, without them, runs up trees 
equally well. Of what use then can these 
be to tlio Woodpecker ? I answer, that in 
boring trees, in which occupation the bird 
is often engaged for a considerable lengtli of 
time, its weight is thrown backward, and 
thus the supply of two toes behind is ren¬ 
dered extremely necessary for its support* 
What makes me tlunk the wise Author of 
Nature had tliis end principally in view is, 
that the Nuthatch, from the want of this 
confirmation, is, when breaking nuts, under 
the necessity of sitting witli its head down¬ 
wards. It may be alleged, tliat its flexible 
tail compels it to this position; but, as I 
have before observed, it runs up trees with 
equal or greater facility than the Woodpeck¬ 
er, notwithstanding tliis disadvantage. 

It would be a curious circumstance, iuid 
a conclusive argument in my favour, should 
it ever he ascerUiincd tliat the threodoed 
Woodpecker (plcus tfid(ictylus), which has 
only one toe behind, bores trees in the 
tude assumed by the Nuthatch when break-*- 
ing nuts. Kevetx Siiephaud. 

Illamination of Coal The inge¬ 

nious plan for illuminating cities. by the 
means of an elcctrif3ring machine, a^^ars 
well adapted for the use of coal mines, &c. 
and bids fair to reduce the number of those 
terrific explosions of such frequent occur¬ 
rence in an inflammable atmosphere* The 
electric fluid, in Professor Meinecke^s ap¬ 
paratus, acts on a similar principle to the 
galvanic colunm lately applied^ to tlie for¬ 
mation of a self-moving machine. 

New Theory of the Motions of the 
Plamtary System _A curious commen¬ 

tary, or rather an attack upon the received 
system of the planetary motions, has re¬ 
cently been published, in asuial pamphlet, 
by Captain Burney, whicli is likely to 
excite the attention of the scientific world, 
and may lead to the discovery of very un¬ 


expected astronomical facts. The authoT' 
deduces the motion of the whole of our sys¬ 
tem from tile progressive motion of the sun 
itself; a quality which, he says, must be 
equally possessed by all the heavenly bo¬ 
dies, resulting from the universally acknow¬ 
ledged laws of gravitation. He argues, a 
priori, that from progressive motion rota¬ 
tion is produced, and, a pustcrioriy that a 
body in free space, having rotation round 
its own axis, is a clear indication of its be¬ 
ing in progressive movemeht. 'i'his he cor¬ 
roborates by die general belief now enter¬ 
tained, tliat our sun and planets are advanc¬ 
ing towards the constellation Hercules. The 
opinion that tlie sun has progressive motion, 
was not entertained till long after its rota¬ 
tory motion was discovered. Captain B. 
states his conviction, that if, from the disco¬ 
very of the sun’s rotation, and the a^now- 
• ledged universality of gravity, its progres¬ 
sion had been inferred, when Kepler" first 
suggested that the planets moveil round the 
sun by means of its atmosphere, the system 
of this philosopher would’have obtained im¬ 
mediate and lasting credit, and tliat tlie hy¬ 
pothesis of these bi^ies being continued in 
motion by an original projectile impulse,- 
would not have been resorted t!> in account¬ 
ing for the phenomena of their motions. 

Potato,^T\\c general opinion Is, that 
this vegetable is indigenous m America, and 
that it was brought from that Continent to 
Europe by the Spaniards, soon after the 
discovery of America by Columbus. A fact 
mentioned ip the Transactions of tlve lAn- 
nean Society^ vol. xii. p. 585, may, per¬ 
haps, be considered as a corroboration of 
this opinion. Don Jose Pavon, of Madrid, 
one of the authors of Uie‘ Flora PcruvUimiy 
states, in a letter to Mr Lambert, tliat he 
and his companions, Ruiz and Dombey, 
had found the potato {SoUmum tulH^rosim'i 
growing wild in the environs of Lima, . 
iburtcen leagues from thence on the coast 
of Peru, as well as in Chili; and that it i» 
cultivated very ahund^tly in those coun¬ 
tries by the Indians, who call it papax. 

Portable Gas The ingenious idea 

of compressing gas for tlie purpose of ren¬ 
dering it portable, and tlius adapting ii io 
various economic purposes, appears to have 
been suggested by Professor Urande, in ;» 
lecture aelivered May ISIfl. But the mciit 
of using condensed gas for ecoboniical pur¬ 
poses, is due to Mr Gordon, who lately ob¬ 
tained a patent for gas lamps, &c. 

Phosplnyric Acid in VegtUihlt's.-^^Mr Bar¬ 
ry, in making experiments on pharmaceuti¬ 
cal extracts obtained by carrying on the 
evaporation in lorz/o, “ became acquainted 
with the singular fact, that phosphoric acid, 
in a soluble state, was found m all the ex¬ 
tracts. (Jn further investigation, it was as¬ 
certained that this acid, besides that por¬ 
tion of It which exists im phosphate of lime, 
is contained in a vast variety of vegetables. 
All those which arc cultivated seem to con¬ 
tain phosphoric salt in great ubumlimcc.” 
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The Second Part of Mr Galt’s Life of 
B. West, Ksq. President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, Will shortly be ^niblished, forming 
, the Life and Works Mr West subsequent 
to his arrival in England, comjnled from 
materials furnished by himself; with a Por¬ 
trait, from an original picture painted by 
Mr West some years since. 

Mr James Wilson has in the press, a 
Journal of two successive l^ours upon the 
Continent, performed in the years 1816, 
1817, and 1818 ; containing an account of 
the principal places in the south of France; 
of the great road over the Alps, and of the 
chief cities and most interesting parts of 
Italy ; accompanied with occasional Re¬ 
marks historical and critical. 

In a fbw days will be published. Original 
Miscellanies, in prose and verse; by John 
l^aurens Bickncll,* F. A.S. This volume 
contains a dedication to the members of ^ 
society instituted under the auspices of the 
author’s late lamented friend, me Rev. Dr 
Burney, and a preface, including strictures 
upon many of the novel writers of the day. 
The first subject of the book is a burlesque 
novel, entitled Sarah Lloyd, in which the 
heroine and the incidents arc placed in a 
ludicrous point of view, something in the 
style of “ the Musical Travels of Joel Col- 
lier,” written by the author’s father. A 
complete analysis of the play of Hamlet 
follows—a plan wliich the author proposes 
to pursue with the rest of the plays of 
Slmkspeore, if he' can find leisure for the 
employment; and the present specimen 
shall be found useful to the readers of our 
immortal bard. I'he burletta of the ** Siege 
of Troy,” hitherto published anonymously, 
and a selection of poems and a drama, ibitn 
the remainder of the volume. 

*,* Should the 4 »resent volume be fk- 
vourubly received by the public, the author 
intends to print a small volume of the 
writings of his late fatlier, the writer of the 
beautiful poem of the Dying Negro, which 
was the composition of the late Mr Bick- 
nell, tile barrister, and corrected by the late 
Mr Day. 

The Rev. John Jebb, author of a volume 
of Sermons, is preparing for the press. Cri¬ 
tical Observations on Select Passages of the 
New Testament; the style and structure^of 
which arc examined and illustrated, ac¬ 
cording to the principles of poetical and 
sententious parallelism, established in the 
prelections of the late Robert Lowth, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Mr Fuseli, Professor of Painting in the 
Royk^ Academy, is about to reprint liis three 
Lec^ircs on Painting formerly piihlislicd, 
with tlirce additional ones tiiat liave not 
i yet appeared. 


A manuscript of undoubted authenticity, 
calculated to excite an extraordinary degree 
of interest, has just reached this country-.-, 
it IS already in the hands of a translator, 
and will be published both in English and 
in the original French during the ensuing 
month; it is entitled, Documrkts 
HisTottrauEs ET RKrEExioxs burxe 
OOUVEIINEMEKT DE LA HOLEAKUE 
PAH Louis Bontapautk Ex Uoi be 
Hollavbe.” 

This work contains every event relating 
to the political or tinancial situation of Hol¬ 
land, nom the commencement of the reign 
of Louis until the close of his government; 
Sketches of the invasion of Italy and Fxpe- 
ditioT^ in Egypt, in both of which the author 
was present.—Relations of most of the im¬ 
portant events in Spain, and his refusal of 
the crown of that kingdom on the renuncia¬ 
tion of Charles 4th to Ferdinand his son, 
and the formal cession of the latter to Na¬ 
poleon-copies of the letters of (’harles 4<th 
to F'erdinand, relating to the conspiracy of 
the latter against his father. The hitherto 
secret motives of tlie marriage of the author 
with the daughter of the l^uipress Josephine, 
and their subsequent mutual agreement to 
a separation. The events which occurred on 
the separation of the Emperor Napoleon and 
the Empress Josephine. The various Prin¬ 
cesses proposed to Napoleon, and the reason 
of his selecting the daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria. Numerous characteristic and 
highly interesting letters from Napoleon Ut 
the author, exposing his views, situation, and 
purposes. An indisputable genealogical 
history ofithe family of Bonaparte, extractod 
from various histories of Italy and other 
public documents, all of which prove be¬ 
yond, doubt the illustrious rank they held in 
Italy even in the 12th Century, and it is 
somewhat singular that 6(K> years ago. An- 
drolius Bonaparte was Grand Podcsta or 
Governor of Parma, where is now the wife 
of Napoleon as Grand Duchess! An im¬ 
portant letter from the Due de Cadore, ex¬ 
plaining the intentions of the Emperor re¬ 
lating to Holland, the various united ]iro- 
positions of France and Russia to accommo¬ 
date with England, and a variety of anec¬ 
dotes of the author of Napoleon and of lus 
family. 

Although this work may contain many 
events alreiidy known to the public in a 
general way, yet coming from the hand of 
one who was on a throne, and who liad an 
immediate share in all that occurred, joined 
to his universally acknowledged probity and 
good faitli, form together an unanswerable 
motive for giving it the preference over 
every other modern publication, and it is 
assuredly next in point of interest to a work 
Irmn tlic pen of Napoleon himself. It is 
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already inquired after with eagerness upon 
the continent, in Holland particularly, as it 
is known to contain an accurate statement 
of tlic political and financial situation of 
that country during a most, important pe¬ 
riod ; and as it is written witli the utmost 
candour, and is totally exempt from any 
expressions which might ofiend the most 
partial Bourbonist, it will find a wide dreu- 
iation in France, where the author, being 
known to be somewhat opposed to his bro¬ 
ther's government, it will be read witlr equal 
avidity by the most decided ultrais* 

Mr Ormcrod's valuable History of the 
County palatine and city of Chester is now 
completed. It has been published in ten 
parts, forming three handsomely printed 
folio volumes, which are highly cmbdlished 
by one hundred and ninety four engravings 
on capper and on wood, inclnsivo of no less 
than three hundred and fifty seven armorial 
fHibjects which arc attached to the pedigrees. 

The llev. Philip Bliss has comjdeted his 
new edition of Anthony or Wood’s Athena 
Oxonienscs, in four quarto volumes. This 
valuable body of English Biography con¬ 
tains upwards of two thousand two hundred 
and there are very tew of that large 
number which have not received either cor¬ 
rections or additions from tlie pen of the 
present editor. 

In the press, in two octavo volumes, the 
Iliad of Homer, literally translated into 
Knglihh Prose, with Kxplanatory Notes; by 
a (iradiiate of the University of Oxford. 

TIic Fudge Family in Italy ; by tlic Au¬ 
thor of the Fudge Family in Paris. 

The Faith, Morals, and Discipline of tlie 
Church of England defended. 

On the 1st March next will be published, 
the Beauties of the River Meuse; to be 
completed in eight numbers, containing each 
six jilatcs, from drawings on tlie spot; by 
O . Ariiald, A. R. A. 

The Radical Triumvirate; or, Tom 
Paine, Lord Byron, and Surgeon Lawrence, 
coUeaguing to expel religion from the earth, 
and emancipate mankind from all laws, hu- 
man and divine; by an Oxonian. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity ; by Dr Yates. 

'Memoirs of M. Obelin, Lutheran Pastor 
of Walsbach ; by the Rev, Mark Wilks, 

Heraldic Visitation of the County of 
Durham; by William Flower, Esq., in 
Edited by R. .1. Philipson, Ewp 

A new ptaiodical work, by Dr John 
Walker, entitled The True Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine.” 

A second volume of Sermons; by the 
Rev. Dr Buslicld. 

An elementary work on Asironomy; by 
Mr James Mitchell. 

The History of Parga, translated from 
the Italian MS. of Hugo Foscolo. 

Mr (iorbam's History ol' St NcoFs, in 
one thick octavo Vidume. 

An inquiry into ceruiin crrois lespccting 
Insanity ; by Dr Burrows. 
voL. Vi. 


The Mock Moralist; a Novel; by Mr 
Wm Gardiner, author of Sultana, a tragedy, 
&c. 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern¬ 
ment ; by .James Tyson, Esq., will shortly 
be published. 

Nearly ready for publication. Brief 
Thoughts on the early obstacles to the pro¬ 
gress of the Fine Arts in Great Britain and 
Ireland; by Mr Wm Carey. 

Hedin, or the Spectre of the Tomb; a 
■Talc; by the Hon. William lleiberU Svo. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Tragedy; by 
H. H. MiUman, M. A. author of Fazio. 
8vo, 

The Principles of Political Economy con¬ 
sidered with a View to their Practical Ap¬ 
plication ; by T. R. Malthus. 6vo. 

Travels through Holland, Germany, and 
part of France in 1819, with reference to 
their Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufac¬ 
tures ; by W. Jacob, Esq. F. 11. S. ^to. 

The Palace of John Bull; a poem, con¬ 
trasted with the Poor House that Jack 
Built, illustrated by plates. 

In a small octavo volume, I'axidcrmy ; 
or, a complete Treatise on the art of pre¬ 
serving every object of Natusal History for 
Museums. 

Sunday Sdiool Sketches ; a memoir, de¬ 
scriptive of tliese institutions. 

An Historical and Stadstical Account of 
the Principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
,via; by Wm* Wilkinson, Esq. late his Ma¬ 
jesty’s consul there. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt* and 
tlie Holy Land; by W. Turner, Foreign 
Office, in 3 volumes octavo. 

A History of Ireland, under the title i»t' 

The rhromcles of UUakl;” by Huger 
O’CoiiTior. 

Tales of the Heart; by Mrs Opiu, in [\ 
volumes. 

The Poetical Works of Mr James Mont¬ 
gomery, in 3 volumes foolscap 8vo, 

An KxiJostulary Epistle to Lord Byron ; 
by Mr Lottie. 

A small volume of Poems, entitled. 

Sacred Lyrics by James Edmestone. 

An Account of the Introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity into Great Britain, with the Welsh 
Nonconformist Memorial; by Dr RiebarcH. 

The Sketch Book ; by Geofiray Crayon, 
new edition, with alterations' and Editions. 

Giovanni Sbogurro; a Venetian Talc, in 
2 volumes l2mo. 

In two handsome octavo volumes, a Voy¬ 
age to South America, performed by order 
of tlic (aovcninicnt of the United States, in 
the Frigate Congress; by H. M, Brucken- 
ridge, ICsq. 

Mr Leigh Hunt has ready for publica¬ 
tion, a Translation of Amyntas, a Tale of 
the Woods, from the It.iliau of Torquaio 
3\isso; with an Kssiiy on ihc Pastoral 
Poetry of Italy, 'fhe woik will be tnd'd 
lished witli a highly cugraveil porttait, of 
I’n-iso, by Worthington. 

1 K 
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Mr Philip of hiverpool is about to pub¬ 
lish a new Life of Whitetield. The mate¬ 
rials of this memoir have been coIlccte<l 
from various British and American sources. 
The work will be ornamented by an elegant 
print, from an original picture, &c. 

In February will be published, Retro- 
Bisection, a rural poem; by Tho. Whitby, 
author of the Priory of Birkenhead, a tale 
of the 14th century. 

In the course of a few weeks will be pub-^ 
lished. Letters from North Wales; to which 
are added. Memoranda of a Visit to Me¬ 
rionethshire, in 1819 ; together witli seve¬ 
ral anecdotes and sketches, illustrative of 
Welsh history and manners. 

Cttfhus The Duke of 

Grafton, who was Prime Minister to his lute 
Majesty soon after he came to the throne, 
and who makes so distinguished a figure in 


CFcb. 

the celebrated Letters of Junius, after re¬ 
tiring from office, employed himself* in writ¬ 
ing ** 7%e Mifiwirs of hh invn Dje.y'* 
which, when completed, his Grace carefully 
scaled up, and*, by an injunction in Jjis will, 
strictly prohibited his heirs, on any account, 
to open the envelope during tlic reign of the 
late king; but after that monarch’s de¬ 
mise, to make the memoir known to the 
■world. It is supposed to contain a full de- 
velopement of all the great political events 
and private history of the court, at that in¬ 
teresting period, and, in all probability, 
will, for the first time, divulge to the public 
the real name of .lunius, which, it is un¬ 
derstood, had been made known to his 
Grace, under a pledge of itonour not to 
communicate the secret to any person liv¬ 
ing, in the lifetime of King George the 
Third. 


Works Preparing for PMication* 


EDINBURGH. 


Sehmons on Infidelity, by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, Minister of St George’s Clmrch, 
Edinburgh, will speedily be publislied. 

The Ilev.'Alex. Stewart, autlior of the 
Lives of Dr Blair, Dr Robertson, and other 
Klcgant W'orks, has now in the press a 
History of Great Britain, from the accession 
of George HI. to the present time. 

To be published by subscription, in 
12ino, at 10s. 6d. Elgiva, an historical 
poem, in six cantos, with other poems ; by 
.lohn Gordon, surgeon in Keith, who was 
drowned while bathing with some of his 
companions in the river Isla, in the summer 
of 1S19, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, a Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada, in 1819 ; by .Tames Chalmers, 
bookseller, Aberdeen. The work will con¬ 
tain every kind of information wliich an 
emigrant can desire to obtain, derived from 


the most authentic sources. The civil and 
religious state of the province, climate, soil, 
and agriculture, is carefully drawn up from 
materials furnished by the autlior's brother, 
who has been twenty years resident in tlu' 
country, and a member of the governnienc. 

Speedily will be published, hy subscrip¬ 
tion, in onc>oIumc 12mo, 'Is. (id. common 
paperi fine paper 5fe.; Heath Flowers, ot 
Mountain Melodies; consisting of Poems 
and Lyrical Pieces; by (.eorge Scott. 

In tlie press, and immediately to be pub¬ 
lished, Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospibils, and Medical Schools, in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; comprising an in¬ 
quiry into the effects of a residence in tin 
south of Kurope, in cases of imhnonaiy 
consumption, and illustrating the present 
state of medicine and medical jiracticc ii^ 
those countries; by .Tames Clark, M.D. 
Resident Physician at Rome. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONvS. 

LONDON. 


AltCIIITECTUnn. 

Arciiitectuh al Antiejuities of Norman¬ 
dy, in a scries of 100 Etchings, with Histori¬ 
cal and Descriptive Notices; by John Sell 
Catman. Part I. folio. 3s. 

^STKOI-OflV. 

Wilson’s Complete Dictionary of Astro¬ 
logy. I-k. 

nillLtOGUAPllV- 

A Catalogue of 12,000 Tracts, Pamph- 
ets, ;mcl tmbound Books; by I'liomiis 
Rodd, sen. Parts I. and 11. 

A C’uUJogue of Old Books; by W. 


Baynes and Son. Part I. comprising Theu- 
logy. 

* A Supplement to J. II. Bohte’s Cata¬ 
logue of-Classics and German Literature. 

Longman and Company’s Catalogue oi 
Old Books for 1820. Part I. 

JJIOCiRAl'IIV. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, and Ins 
Sons Richard and Henry; with origntal 
Letters and Portraits; by (>livcr Cromwell, 
Esq. a descendant of the Family, 4to. X‘3,3s- 
Thc Life and Studies of Benjamin W’eiji> 
Ej(j. Part. IL 
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The Annual Biograpliy ami Obituary, for 
1620- 8vo. 15s. 

County Biography; or. Lives of Remark¬ 
able Characters, born or long resident in 
the Counties of Norfolk, Kssex, and Suf¬ 
folk. No I, 2s. (>d. 

The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau, 4 vols 
12mo. £1, Is. 

Mcinoires pour servir a THistoire de ia 
vie privee, du retour, et du regne dc Na¬ 
poleon, en 1815- Par M, Kleury de Cha- 
boulon, ex-secretaire de rRmpereur. 6vo. 
2 tomes. 24ti. 

A I’ranslation of the above. 2 vols 8vo. 
XI, 4s. 

noTAKY. 

Withering’s Arrangement of British 
Plants. Sixth edition. 4vols8vo. X2, 8s. 

CHllOXOLOGY. 

A Chronological Chart of Europe, from 
the Norman Comiucst to tlie present time, on 
a Sheet. 5.s. 

■■J'he (Chronology of the last Fifty Years, 
lloval 18mo. 12s. 

COMMERCi;. 

On the Trade to China, and the Indian 
Archipelago; byC. Assey. 8vo. 3s. 

Btx)tli’s Tables of Simple Interest, on a 
New Plan. 4to. 36&. 

DOMKSTIC ECOKOMY. 

Treatise on Adulteration of Food, and 
Culinary Poisons; bv Fred. Accuin. 12mo. 

?>s. 

BHA MA. 

'I'he New Dramatic Censor. No f. 2s. 

Grove's Theatrical House that Jack Built, 
with! 3 Cuts. Is. 

EDUCATION. 

A New and Practical Method of Steno¬ 
graphy; by Richard Farr. (is. 

(Conversations on Algebra; by W. Cole. 
12mo. 7s. 

Results of Experience in the Practice of 
Jiistniction; by W. Johnstone, A.M. 

Report upon the Establishment of M. dc 
Fdlenberg; by .1. Attersolc. 3s. 6’d. 

New Mathematical Demonstrations of 
F.ucUd; by W. Williams. 7s, 

An Abridgment ol' J)r Goldsmith’s His¬ 
tory of hCngland, 7'ranslatcd into French; 
by J. T. J^Cdgccombc. is. 

Present S^tc of ilie British Empire, for 
1820 ; hy tlic Rev. J. (Joldsmith. 5s. (id. 

Lectures on Writing; by Mr Carstans, 
with Plates. 12s. 

Adams’s History of Great Britain, from 
Julius C.Tsar, to the death of Princess 
(Charlotte. 4s, 6d. ^ 

ENTOMOLO(;\% 

Dialogues on FCiuomology, in which the 
Forms and Habits of In’sccts, are familiarly 
explained; with 25 Engravings. 12mo. 
12s. Plain.—18s. Coloured. 

riNE ARTS. 

Views taken in tlic French Capital and 
its vicinity; by Captain Buttey. Imp. H\o. 
Part 1. (2?-. 

Six \'iv w', oi lilt City of Bat!, in Colours, 
XI, lOs- 


Battcy’s Italian Scenery. No XII. and 
last. 8VO. 10s, Gd, 

Views in Paris and Its Environs, from 
Drawings made on the Spot; by Mr Fred. 
Nash; with descriptions, by Mr John Scott. 
Part I. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Allas of England and 
Wales, Part 11. containing Gloucester, Sur¬ 
rey, Suffolk, and Berks; by William Smith, 
21s. 

HISTORY. 

A Synopsis of the History of England; 
by Tho. Eetcham. 2s. 6d. 

A Short History of France; by Mrs 
Moore. 12mo. 7s. 

A New History of Spain ; by F. Thurtlc. 
8s. 6d. 

iiorttCulture. 

A (Concise and Practical 'I'reatise on the 
Culture and Management of the Carnation, 
Auricula, Ranunculus, Tulip, ai^ other 
Flowers ; by Tlioinas Hogg, garde^r. 

LAW- 

A Compendious Practical Assistant in 
proceedings in the King’s Bench. 8vo. 
l.')s. 6d. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Dila¬ 
pidations, Wastes, Reinstatements, &c. by 
James Elmes, architect 

A PracticaV Treatise on the, settling of 
Evidence for I’rials, at Nisi Prius; hy 
Isaac Espinasse, Esq. of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 
12s. 

31EDICIXE. 

Obscrv'ations on the Nature and Cure of 
Cancer; by Charles Aldis, Esq. surgeon. 
4«. 6d. 

The (-iuarteily .Tournal of Foreign Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery, No VI. 3s. Gd. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeias ; by 
S. F. Gray. 8vo. 10s. (id, 

A Treatise on Midwifery; by J. Power. 
8vo. 8s. (id. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, VoT, 
X. Part II. 7s, Gd. 

A Defence of the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Ijife, as applicable to Physiology and Me¬ 
dicine; by .1. (i. Mansford. Is. 6d. 

An Essay on tlie Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Disorders ; 
by A. Marcet, M.D, F.R.S. 2d edit, royal 
8vo. plates. 18s, 

WISCKLLANIKS. 

An Essay on'Magnetic Attractions : Par¬ 
ticularly as respects the Deviation of tbe 
Compass on Ship-board, occasioned by the 
Local Influence of the (tuns, With 

an Easy Pnctical Method of observing the 
same in all parts of the World; by Petit 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy.) 

Aiisccllanies; by the Rev. R. Warner. 
2 vols l2mo. 10-,. 

Sporting Anecdotes, OriginaVand Select¬ 
ed ; by Fierce Egan. )2mo. 9s. 

General Rules for Repairing Roads, with 
a plate. 8vo. 2s. 
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An Historical Account of the British Ar¬ 
my, and of the l^w Military,“ as declared 
by the Ancient and Modem Statutes, and 
Articles of War; by the late £. Samuel. 
Svo. 20s. 

The Instructive Companion; by Joseph 
Taylor, l^a 4fi. 

The London Journal of Arts, No I. (to 
be continued every two months). 3a, 6d. 

The Hecuba, Orestes, Pheonidan Vir- 
gins, and Medea of Euripides; ti'anslated 
into English Prose, from the text of Person. 
8vo. 8s. 

Rules proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction, and Peniten¬ 
tiaries. 8vo. 9s. 

Panjphletcer, NoXXX. Cs. 6d. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Klizabeth, delivered at tlie Sur¬ 
rey Institution t by W. Hazlitt. 8vo. 12s. 

NATUflAT. HISTORV. 

On fte Mammoth, or h’ossil Elephant, 
found in die Ice at the Mouth of the River 
l.ena, in Siberia, viith a lithographic tdate. 
2s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Geraldine; or. Modes of Faith and Prac¬ 
tice, a tale; by a Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. 
£U Is. 

Italian Mysteries; or, more Secrets than 
One; by Francis Lathein. 12mo. 3 vols. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Todd’s !yohtison’s Dictionary abridged; 
by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. containing cv&y 
word in the four 4to volumes. 8vo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

The two first Cantos of Richardetto, freely 
translated from the original Burlesque Poem 
of Nicolo Fortiguerra, otherwise Carteroraa- 
co. 8vo. 

Dunne; by Harriet Ewing. 8vo. 7s. 

Valdi; or, tiie Libertine’s Son ; by James 
Kenney. 

Messiali; in 24 books; by Joseph L. 
Cottle. 12mo. Partll. 6s. 

Washington; or, liiberty restored; by 
Thomas Northmore, Esq. 7s. fid. 

Tottenham; a Poem; by J. A. Heraud. 
3s. fid. 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch ; a Poem, with 
Kotes. 2s. fid. 

Thoughts and Feelings; by Arthur 
RrcKk. 12nio. ds. fid. 

Gay’s Chair; or Poems by Gay, «ever 
before printed. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

British Bards; or, Chqice Selections from 
the Poets, from Spenctir to Cowper, with 
Biographical Notices. 7s. fid. 

Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, 
with the ancient Poems, &c.. 12mo. 

The River Duddon, a' series of Sonnets, 
and Vai ulracourand Julia, with oilrer Pot i as; 
by W. WordproTth 

POI.ITICS. 

The Majl in the Moon •, with fifteen culi>. 
Ik. 

Debates and Proctedings of the Parha- 
mcat from Nov. 23 lo Dec. 30, 1819. 8vo. 
7a. 


Papers presented to Parliament relative to 
tlie internal state of tlic country. 8vo. Cs. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
CO. £l:ll:fi. 

A Treat for every one; or, the Political 
Dessert; a Sadre. 2s. fid. 

My Opinions since tlic Peace; by Sir 
Rowland Oldacre, Bart. Is. fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Bible Class Book; or. Scripture 
Readings for every day in the year. Os. 

The fulfilment of the Revelation of St 
John displayed from die commencement of 
the prophecy, A. D. 96, to the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo, A. D. 1815; by tlic Rev. J. J. 
Holmes, M. A. Svo. 12s. 

Lectures on Scripture Duties ; by W. B- 
Collyer, D. D. Svo. 14fl. 

True Christian Religion ; or, the Univer¬ 
sal Theology of die New (Jiurcli, translat¬ 
ed from the I.atin of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
2 vols royal Svo. £l :lli 6. Demy X*l, Is. 

Tlie Bible demonstrated to be the word oi' 
Goil, Is. 

Paley’s Works, complete, with a new 
life ana portrait, 5 vols. Svo. £2, 5s. 

A Serious and Admonitory Letter to a 
Young Man, on his renouncing the (’liris- 
tian Religion and becoming a Deist; by 
the Rev. J. Platts- Price 3f]. or 20s. a 
hundred. Lately published, by the same 
Author, fif'th edition, Unitarians not Infi¬ 
dels; a Sermon. 4d. or 25s. a hundred. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land ; exhibiting a correct and mas¬ 
terly delineation of the peculiar geographi¬ 
cal features of the country, and those names 
of places wliich accord with the Scripture 
narrative; interspersed with ninety vignettes, 
illustrative of die most important circum- 
stmices recorded in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. The subjects are introduced in their 
geographical situations, as nearly as can be 
ascertained from the best sources of infor¬ 
mation. The size of the IV^ap is 40 inches 
by 27]. Engraved, in a superior manner, 
by Mr Hall, IVom a drawing by Mr Asshe- 
ton.—The price of the Map, £\, 8s.; can¬ 
vass and roller, XT, 15s. 

Walks through Wales, with twelve co¬ 
loured plates; by Thomas Evans. 

Walks through Ireland; by J. Trotter. 
8vo. 14'S. 

Oliver’s Topographical View of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with his Geograpliical 
Synopsis of t^e World on a sheet, 7s. 

Leigh’s j^w Picture of England and 
Wales, widi Views, and a Map, 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Nubia and in die interior of 
North Eastern Africa in 1813; by T. L. 
Burkhardt, 4to. L.2, 8s. 

Journal of Voynges and Travels. No. 5, 
VoJ. II. 3s. 

The ITowcrs of Modern Voyages and 'I'ra- 
vels, between the years iHOfi and IH20 : 
vols 1,2, (Asia and Africa,) hy W. Adams, 
A. M. IHmo. los. 
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R I) I KUITR 0 II Christian Instructor, No CXV. 
j’or l''cbntary 1820. Is. Gd, 

The lirucc and Wallace, published from 
I wo Ancient Manuscripts preserved in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates ; with 
N^otes, Ilioj^rapliical Sketches, and a Glos¬ 
sal y ; by Joliii Jamieson, D.D. 2 vols 4'to. 

Gs —Only 250 copies printed. 

The Union Imperial Song Book; cott- 
faining an Improved Selection of Scottish, 
Fnglisli, and Irish Songs. 12mo. 5s. 

ilcbellion against (hiUiver,oi' R-d-a-l-sm 
ill Ulliput. Is. 

Prayers for the Use of Families and In¬ 
dividuals; by James Wilson, I). D. Fal¬ 
kirk. 'I'hird edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Farmer and Land Steward’s Assis¬ 
tant; b)-Jolm Mather. 10s. Cd. 

Travels in the North of Germany, de¬ 
scribing the present state of the Institutions, 
(knnmerce, Ac.; by Thomas Hodgskin. 2 
vols 8vo. i^l. Is. 


A Father’s Second Present to his Family; 
or, a short demonstration of tlie Being and 
Attributes of Cod ; and a Homan Philoso¬ 
pher’s Visit to Jemvdem, in the time of 
Christ, with his supi^osed Reflections and 
Reasonings there: Both adapted to the un¬ 
derstanding of Young Persons, and jiresent- 
ed to those of his own house; by a I.ay- 
man, autlior of “ A Father’s Gift to his 
Children.” 18mo. 4fS, 

. The Folly and Danger of departing from 
the living God; n Sermon, preached in the 
Parish-church of Bothwell, on October 31, 
1819; by the Rev. Mat Gardiner, A. M- 
ministcr of Bothwell. 8vo. 

A Sabbath among the Tuscarora Indians. 
Gd. 

A Short Account of the I.ffe, Experien¬ 
ces, and Death of the Rev. Francis Sherifl', 
late pastor of l.ady Olenorcliy’s Chapel, 
Kdinburglt A new edition.* 9d. 


New Ff»rei^n Worksy imported hy Trcxiiieland Soho-Sri/tarr, Londotu 


Rf.vue ATtdicalc llistorique ct Philoso- 
pliique; par ISI. M. Bellangcr Herard, Ac. 
Ac- No I. and subscription for Nos 2, 3, 4, 
Hvo, 

This new Review will be publishe<l quar- 
teily. 

Roquefort, Supplement au Glossaire de la 
l.angue Krthiian; contenant Pctymologie, 
cl la signifleation des mots usites dans 
rancienne langue des Frani^ais, 8vo. 12s, 

Gallais, Histoire de France, depuis la 
mort de Louis XVI. jusqu’au traito de 
paix du 20 Novembre 1815; avee un table 
generalc des matiers contenues dans I’his- 
toirc de France, par Auquetil, 3 vols 8vo. 
lOs. 

Supplement au Diclionnaire historique de 
PAbbe Feller, vol. 1, Svo. 12s. 

The work complete in 12 vols X7, 4s. 

Memoire jiour servir a une nouvclle his- 
toiae de Louis XII. le perc du peuple, 8vo. 
I Os. 

Maxiines ct Penst'cs du prisonnier de 
Sainte-Helcnc; manuscrit trouve dans Ics 
papiers de Las Casas, 8vo. 4&. 


Memoircs pour servir a riiistoire dr* 
France cii 1815, avec le plan de la batiille 
de Mont-Saint-Jean, (par Naix)leon) 8vo. 
lOs, (id. 

Le Royaume de Westphalic, Jt*rome 
Buonaparte, sa cour, ses favoris ct ses ini- 
nistres. Par un temoin oculaire, 8vo. 9s. 

Aug. Lafontaiue, choix de contes ct 
nouvelles, dedies aiuc dames, 2 vols 12nio. 
bs. 

Principes de Litlerature, dc PhilosopKie, 
de Politique ct de Morale, Rtm. 1 8vo. 7s. 

Kcratry, Annuaire dc recole Franf;aise 
de Peinture, ou Lettres surlc salon de 1819- 
12mo, avec 5 Gg. 9s. 

I^xpose des faits qiu ont pre'cede ct suivi 
la cession de Parga; ouvrage ecrit origi- 
nairement cn Grec, p.ir un Parganiote, ct 
traduit cn Fran^ais par un dc ses conijia- 
triotes, 8vo. 4s. 

Ptolcmee, Table (’hronologiquc des Rcg- 
nes, avec desReclierchcsbi&toriques, dismurs 
preliminaire, Ac. Ac* par PAbbe Halma, 
4to. i.‘3, 10. 
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Suffai. Since our last, the demand for Sugar has increased, and tiie prices have ac- 
cordinjjly advanced. The sales at the diflerent outports have been very considerable, and 
the deiiveries from tin* warehouses in I.ondon have of late been extensive. 'Phe prices 
of Low Browns are, however, tull very low, and at least 10s. per cwt. below the pnee a! 
which the pi.mtcr can afibrd to sell tlicm. The finer qualities are more in demand. 
The price ot 8ugar, since it was at the lowest pitch, maybe stated to have advanced 
7s. or 8 j, per cwt,; and as aliaua in the comiucreial world become more settled and 
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cheerful, a farther advance must take place. The stock in the hands of Uic dealers 
must necessarily be small, and no supplies of any consequence can arrive before the 
months of Ma/ or June next. The crops in all the Windward and Leeward Islands 
must be very late; and also, from different causes, must be below an average crop. In 
Jamaica, things wear a favourable aspect for the planter; but, on the wliole, wc anti¬ 
cipate a falling off in the importation of Sugar for this year, while we may fairly calcu¬ 
late upon an increased internal consumpt. The prices must, therefore, advance. The 
increased cultivation in Demerara and J3erbice, will not make up for the deficiency 
that must arise in the crops of other islands, while the importations from the Kast Indies 
arc by no meanS likely <to increase.—The market for this article continues to 
fluctuate, according to the kdvices from the Consent Upon the whole, it may be stated 
as rather dull, and the prices a trifle lower. The stock in this country is very much re¬ 
duced, but the demand for exmrtadon has of late been much reduced also. Tlie con¬ 
sumption, however, seems evidently to increase; but the cultivation of diis article, in 
various parts of world, is greatly extended, yet, it would not appear to be equal to 

the demand, while the late languor in the market may be attributed to the effects of the 
general stagnation of business in every part of the commerdal world,— Cotlon. The 
market for Cotton, after a little revival, is again become dull, and prices may be stated 
a shade lower. There have of late been very considerable arrivals from tiu* United States, 
and more are,<claily expected. * Wc cannot at present see from what quarter any consi¬ 
derable impulse is to come to advance the Cotton market, nor are we of opinion, that it 
can in future suffer much depreciation. Events, beyond tlie common course, must take 
place to do cither, and there is at present no reason to calculate on these, at h ast to any 
extent. 'I’he quantity of East India Cotton still in the market is very considerable ; and as 
we proceed in our observations, it will be seen that this kind is not likely to be increas¬ 
ed_ Corn* The market for grain of all descriptions, seems to have become more lively, 

but for what reason we are at a loss to conceive, unless it be that capitalists consider all 
kinds of it as below their proper level. They certainly are below what the farmer can 
afford to raise tliem has been more in demand. Since our last, considerable 

sales have been effected, but we cannot state at any material advance, while the market 
appears to be about to sink back to its former languid state. This article has, however, 
certainly seen the lowest value in the scale.—Geneva is very low in price, and the market 
languid.—In Brandy there is little doing, but this article has also seen its lowest, and we 
confidently anticipate an advance in price. The shippers from France arc weaned in 
endeavouring to beat each other out of tlie market, which they have found a ycry unpro¬ 
fitable trade.—^The Wine market is very dull, and inferior Wines arc offered at reduced 
prices. There is, however, no prospect of any material reduction in the prices of lino 
old Port Wines, while, if disturbances extend and become general in Spain, it m.ay hav(' 
the effect of advancing the price of The market for Indiffo has become more 

lively, and it is probable, may continue so .—Tobacco also, we should conceive, is .‘in 
article likely to advance in price. Since our last, as wc anticipated, tilings have in ge¬ 
neral, in the commercial world, wdre a more cheerful aspect than they have long done. 
Markets for most articles are become more firm, while sales in many can be effected ; but 
we must add, witliout any considerable improvement in value. This steadiness also, we 
believe, is more the effect of restored confidence, and a conviction in .the niiiids of the 
commercud capitalists, that all articles of commerce have seen their lowest point, and arc 
at present below their pmper value, than from any actual demand. We cannot at pre¬ 
sent see any opening of importance in foreign countries, nor do wc anticipate any for 
some time to come. ^ In the course of our further observations, the reasons will be ^ven 
for this opinion; and till tlie foreign demand become extensive, we cannot expect the 
former briskness in our internal trade. Nevertlielcss, we firmly anticipate, from this time- 
forward, a gradual and progressive amendment in all our commercial affairs, but wr have 
yet some disastrous details to receive from distant foreign markets, where the scatterings 
of the mighty wreck arc not yet all ascertained or collected. 

At the commencement of another year, some observations and rcficictions, upon ilu' 
commercial matters of the last, become necessary. We observe, that the impoitation oi 
Sugar for last year hafi increased. This increase, however, consists chiefly of East India 
Sugar. The total increase appears to be about 38,000 cases and bags. The import^ 
from our West India colonics are very nearly equal, and anumnt to 280,000 casks. 'J’ii' 
consumpt is, however, matcaally decreased, and the export also considerably reducer!, 
thus leaving the stock on hand greatly augmented, lly turning to our IVunilur to: 
January last year, and comparing it with the Tables given in the present Number, oui 
rejiders will see what the diflerence is. The Continent of Europe now receives sup¬ 
plies from, the Colonics belonging to tlie different States, and from iiuUa and the llrazil^’, 
arul Cu1k 4- where the cultivation is rapidly on the increase. The uujiortation of Sugar at 
Amsterdam, in 1810, wasa=:I.*>,27.5 lihds. West India. 

l,19Ghhds. Brazil. 

L3l3clicstSj Havannah. 

^ n *,OOU pa(,kugw> funn India—in a’l, aboui 27,Utl();000 !b^. 
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The iniportations at Havre, in France, fw 1819, were, 

2O,0j() Casks and tierces from West India colonics* 

4,963 Quarters, from do. 

124 Casks from foreign colonies. 

105 Quarters from do* 
col Chests llraziL 
4,02G Boxes Havannah* 

So, 800 Bags from tlie Kast Indies. 

The sales have kept pace witli the importations. The stock on hand, of all kinds, is 
about H,CO() casks, b.ij^s, &c. The stock at Amsterdam is rather more than 8,000,000 
Ihs. one half of which are East India sugars, and this stock is 4,000,000 lbs. kbs than 
what it was the previous year. The stocks at Butterdam are smaller, but at Antwerp 
larger than on tlie preceding year. The total supply in the Netherlands may be stated 
at the same as the commencement of 1819. 

Tile importation of sugar at Calcutta, from the 1st January to the 15th September 
1819, was 184,000 factory maunds. The quantity raised in the southwestern states of 
America is now considi-raDle. The trade in refined sugar from Britain has declined, and 
continues to decline of late years’. The amount manufactured at Condon was formerly 
JC0,00C\ in 1819 it was only 120,000 hhds. Half of this was consumed in the country, 
and the remainder exj)ortcd os imder, viz. 

28,000 hhds. to Baltic. I 12,000 hhds. to Hamburgh. 

15,000 do. Mediterranean. | 10,000 do. Bremen, &c. 

The imi^rtation of cotton into Great Britain has greatly decreased. The export is in- 

reased, as is also the con&uinpt, which are all particularly specified in the following tables. 

.• .».! .1 , »,■ . 1 . — . - 


i quantity 

cotton iiu[H>rtcd into CiJcutta, from the 1st January to the 15th September 1819, amount¬ 
ed to 221,949 bazar maunds. 'J’he number of bales exported to Great Britiin for eight 
mouths, ending 31st August 1819, were 19,977 bales, while, for tlie corresponding period 
of IHIH, there were 113,238 bags. The i>nces at the metropolis of British India were 
not, however, fallen in proportion to the depreciation in the European markets. The 
ciuum there was bought up for the Chinese market. The crop of cotton in the United 
States is calculated to amount to 350,000 bales. The accounts of the cotton crops, in tlie 
Levant, are very favourable. The quantity of cotton imported at Amsterdam, dunng 1819, 
was 21,0<K) bags, and the stocks of all descriptions (including Smyrna and Egyptian 
cotton) were estimated at 15,10(* bags. A considerable demand is expected for the cotton 
from the i.evant. 

'flic consumpl of coffee is increasing greatly in the continent of Europe. The immense 
atocks accumulated in England during the war are now completely cleared away, while the 
importations from e^e^v quarter, though increased, do not glut the market. The import 
and c^onsumpt are both' increased in Great Britain, but the export for last yeir has decreas¬ 
ed, ;is continental Europe appears to be supplied from other quarters. ■ Ihe impoNation 
of coffee into Amsterdam, during 1819, was 144,4-00 bags, and 6,030 hhds., equal to 
2l,5()0,0(M) lbs. At Havre the imiiortation of this article, for the same period, was 
55,000 quintals, direct from French and foreign colonies, and the sales of the year about 
50,000 quintals. The stock on hand was estimated at 8,500 quintals. The Dutch are 
assiduously extending the cultivation of cotton in their eastern mssessions. Java alone 
now yields 20,000,000Jbs. for the European market. It is calculated, tliat the whole 
stock of coffee remaining on hand at the beginning of this year, in British and continental 
ports, cannot exceed 38,000,000 lbs. which is about 3il,000,000 of lbs. less than what 
remained on hand at the commencement of 1819. 

hToni the reduction of duty, the consmnpt of cnena is increased in this country. The 
internal consumpt of tobacco, tea, wine, (in quantity) and spirits, have also incr^sed, 
which is rather a remarkable circumstance, considering tlie state of the country. 
may, however, be causes which may render this increase more apparent than real. The 
imports of grain and flour into Great Britain have greatly decreased. 1 he quantity ot 

wheat in bond is 202,000 qrs, , • i i 

The vear 1819 may fairly be set down as the most disastrous in the cornmercial annals 

of Great Britain. The losses have been severe, and the depreciation of properly ypy 
great We do not overrate it at one-third on an average on all mercantile conim^ties. 
Whoever considers our extensive trade and manufactures, may rcitdily form an idea ot 
the vast loss and the great distress it must have occasioned. Many years will not (though 
crowned with prosperity) repair it. The causes which poduced thi. sad crash are numc 
rous, hut Uie greatest and most destructive proceeded horn the stdl more unfortunate si- 
tuation of those foreign nations, with which we carried on the most extensive branches ot 
our trade. 3'lirough them the blow returned upon this country with a lorcc scarcely any 
power could withstand, or anv prudence evade. 7'hc agitation ot the bullion question last 
year, which occa&io»cd a reduction of our circuliUing uiediuiu, lUd great nn&chict, and 
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rendered inudi more fatal those inevitable evils which were pressing forward t^ainst the 
commercial worM. The unbounded spirit of speculation in tliis country—the nishness 
and ignorance displayed in the search of a market—and the distressed state of alnu»st 
every nation, from a war of unprecedented length, ferocity, destnjction, and expense, all 
conspired to hasten a catastrophe such as the commercial world had never witnessed, and 
will not soon forget. In our former reports we have entered so fully into these matters, 
that we consider it perfectly unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. If experience from 
die past be allowed to ^ect us for the future, Great Britain yet poss^sca the energies, 
resources, capital, and skill, whidi will soon heal her commercial wounds, and raise her 
triumpha»t over all her difficulties. We must, however, look to some other quarters and 
places of the world than those to which we have hitherto been accustomed to look, for 
whatever great relief and advantage we may wish for and anticipate. 

^mo has been attempted, by mischievous men, to be thrown on our government for these 
misfortunes, and to represent them as having been caused by their errors. The great cause 
and root of the evil lay beyond their powers to prevent or control. The same has l)ccn the 
case in ev&j country. No doubt the bullion question did mischief, being ^itated at that 
particular moment when the alarm it occasioned was sure to render the cc^nsujuences more 
fatal. The Bank of England have reduced the circidation of their notes from 2H milhons 
to 22 millions. We may fairly set down the diminution of the paper of the country 
banks (20 millions) in an equal degree. This will give lOA half millions as the reduction 
of our circulating medium, which must have greatly added to ffic comnurcial pres¬ 
sure and distress. This reduction amounts to nearly one.fifth of tltc wliole cir¬ 
culating medium. Our exports last year fell off about 17 millions; but w'c ixrc. not to 
suppose tliat they fell off eijual in quantity ; for it must be recollected, tliat the estimated 
vduc was greatly less. The total exports for IBIS amounted to 56 millions. The falling 
off, therefore, of 17 millions last year was nearly a third upon the whole ; but if wv. tak». 
into consideration the reduction price, we may suppose the falling off of our exports iu 
quantity were equal to a fourth from the precedmg year, which, howe\cr, was unusually 
and ruinously large. By the reduction of our circulating medium, tlie national debt must 
become a greater and heavier burden; for as money becomes scarce anil more valuable, so 
much tlie heavier will the annual interest of tliis debt press upon the country and her re¬ 
sources. In fact, it is the same thing as raising the rate of interest to a higher rate. This 
is a subject which demands the deepest attention and consideration of our government. 
However much we reduce our circulating medium, in the same proportion we raise the 
value of tlic interest of our national debt, and so the value of tliat debt itself. 

Wc liavc said, that taking a view of the rituation of those countries with \v hicli our cliiei 
commercial relations tal« plutte, wc ran sec no room to hope for any extensive impri>vemcnl 
in our foreign trade. Let us examine these more particularly, and in detail. For somr 
time we made large exports to the Mediterranean, beginning, wc may say, at the mimtl* 
of that sea, and gradually extending inwanls along its shores. Tliese markets were, 
however, soon glutted, and are now heavy and losing concerns. This might have been 
foreseen in some measure. In those markets nearest at hand, jxirtiailarly along the west¬ 
ern coasts (ff Italy, and all the coasts of European Turkey, and the isles of the Archipcla- 
go, and the western coasts of Asia Minor, the merchants and merchandize of France couu 
into competirion with ours, and, in many instances, are decidedly preferred. We must, 
therefore, be compelled, in following out that trade, to seek for markets in more remote 
corners of that sea, either in its northern, southern, and eastern chores, and where, as we re¬ 
cede riirther from European influeiice, manners, and customs, the markets are more liable lu 
be glutted, and trade is every way more insecure. In all tlie ports and places in the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, a trade may be opened up, and gradually extended ; but every 
one who will take the pains to consider the situation and character of tlie nations and coun- 
tries on its African or Asiatic slioies, must see, that under present circumstances, tljis trade 
must be small, easily overdone, and can only increase by dow degrees. The terror of our 
arms may benefit otir interests along the northern shores of Africa, but that must take 
time; and while mankind there remain under their present institutions, all trade with 
tliem must be limited, and by no means perfectly secure. 

Similar prospects lie before us in the East Indies. We cannot change the customs and 
pursuits of nations in a day, and till we can change these completely, we cannot anticipate 
any wide consumpt for our manufactures in that portion of Asia, Any premature at¬ 
tempt to effect such a change in sentiments, manners, and customs, may terminate in a 
moment our empire in the east. The improvement of our trade with India, tliat is, the 
opening up of a new market there for the manufactures of Great Britain, must be the 
work of iMhc; but, at the same time, as matters now stand, this trade, under judicious 
rej^ations and management, ought always to be on the increase. It is a fradc that 
win not be forced. It is one which, at present, is u losing concern to all engaged in if, 
and Us state may best he shewn by merely stating, that from Ihc 1st .lanuary to'lDsi Au¬ 
gust IBIS, there were despatched from Calcutta to Britiin 51 ships mciisuring 
while in the same period last year only 27 vessels, measuring 9,512 tons, lould obtain 
freights, and tlicsc at a rate wliich could never pay. The same objcclions, and, peiliaps. 
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even with greater ibree, apply to the Chinese ihitrkets, were theb'c laid open to-morrow, 
"W ith tliese countries we may look for a gradual iinprovemeiH and extension of trade, but 
nothing immediately great or extensive can be expected. Under present circumstances, 
these places must always be easily and speedily glutted with European goods. 

Turning our eyes to die southern division of the western world, the prospect is equally 
discouraging. There we sec a Continent, but tliinly people, engaged in a civil war ; in 

peace ana security 

, „., _the sinews of trade 

the prospect, and to it there is no immediate 
prospect of a termination ; on die contrary, if S^n is forced-to relinquish her dominion 
over these extensive countries* there is a certain prospect of the people quarreling amongst 
themselves, and kindling up a contest more fatoi and more destructive than that in which 
they are at present engaged. Whatever is th^ issue of the present contest, we cannot see 
any room for great improvement in our trade with these places. It will be found at all 
times a trade easily overdone, from the small number of inhabitants, and the nature of their 
manners, customs, and pursuits. If the Independents succeed, trade must h6 thrown 
open to the world ; and it is a fact* that the manufactures of Germany would, in South 
America, command a preference over ours. If Spain is successful, she.will look for securing 
that trade to herself; or Where she may be forced to adopt more liberal principles* other 
nations will be admitted to share tfaof business with us. In the mean time, the swarms of 
adventurers which the contest Jias drawn to that quarter of the world, the system of piracy 
to which it 1ms given rise, with the convulsed state of these countries, has plmost annihi¬ 
lated tlic trade which our merchants in Jamaica carried on across the Isthmus of Darien 
to Peru and Chili on the south, and to Mexico and (/olifomia on the north, and, we 
greatly fear, that the Jamaica trade is gone for ever from that ibland. Our trade with the 
Brazils may continue to improve, blit from the liature of the poinilalion and government 
there established, it is obvious that the increase Urmst be slow, and that oth'ef nation's w'ill 
<'omc in with us for a sliarc of it. Many of the provinces of Spanish America are so de- 
bolatcd, tliiit were peace established at this moment, years must elapse before any consider¬ 
able and advantageous- commerce could be carried on with them. 

Uur prospects iu the United States, though hbt of that troubled and unsettled kind, arc 
nevertheless at present far from being encouraging. Wc cannot have the same extended, 
trade with diesc Slates that wc have had. The markets there have been ruinous' and de¬ 
structive in the liighcst degree. The cause sceins obvious. Tlic imports of any nation 
must, in some measure, be regulated by their exports. Tlic balance may be against them 
iu one instance, but it cannot be so in othei^^ in order to enable them to cany on trade at 
all. The balance must be in their favours, of they must lose and become poor. Before 
her late war with England, and before she put her embargo laws in force, when she had 
the carrying trade of Europe, the tonnj^ employed in the trade of the American States 
was J ,.ilOO,(X)(> tons, aqjl the value of their exports nearly i02,0f)0,000 of dollars. If we 
allow 30,000,000 dollars as the value of her freights, wC have the whole export trade of 
the United States, at that time at 138,000,000 dollars. The value of her exports tor last 
year was only 52,000,000 dollarvS; and if we allow a similar proportion for the freight of 
her tonnage, or 18,000,000 dollars, we have 70,000,000 dollars as die value of the whole 
export trade of the United States. In her ^sports, therefore, there is a falling off of 
68,000,000 dollars, or almost one half. It is plain, that she cannot afford to miport at 
the rate she formerly did; and that, if these imports have, fts we believe they have, (if not 
to a greater amount) been forced upon her in the former degree, then the markets must have 
been over-supplied, at least one half ; and consequently the merchant must have been 
forcetf to make sales (even where these sales could be effected) at a still greater deprecia¬ 
tion, The consequences must be, that he who was deeply engaged in that trade, and, 38 
months ago, was worth an independent fortune, must now be unable to pay his debts, and ^ 
lind himself reduced from affluence Co dependence. 

The trade which the United States have thus lost they qitii never regain. After the pre¬ 
sent dreadful shock, the exertions of their free popillation, and their own internal resources. 
Will, no doubt, increase and expand ; but it is evident that this must be progressive, and 
the work of time; and consequendy, that all Improvement in her import trade must go 
on in a corresponding manner, even where their enactments to cnctmrage their internal 
manufactures and trade do not interfere with tha imports from foreign nations, and by 
this mode embarass and reduce the demand tor these. The severest blow American com¬ 
merce has sustained is the loss of the supplies formerly carried to our Wfst India Colonies. 
These were very great—gave employtnent to a great proportion of her lohnage—and af¬ 
forded her specie to go into the East India aud Chinese markets upon the most advan¬ 
tageous terms. That trade is completely gone. Our North American colonies are npw 
reaping the fruits of that trade which the wisdom of our government has bestowed upon 
them. Accordingly, it is incasing to observe the improvement of tlieir trade Since the 
United States were prohibited, and prohibited themselves, from supplying our West India 
colonies. Wc subjoin, in proof, thC tradti of Quebec in those branches thereof connect 
with the West Indies, and for the years undermentioned, 
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Increase of the Quebec Trade. 


1 

1803. 

1809. 

1 

Ficces Oftk, 

3,819 

15,811 

Fine, 

3,153 i 

08,500 

Elm, 


1,803 

Feet Deal, - . - 

124,197 

1,181,877 

Staves and Heading, 

764,407 

2,579,539 

Deal ends. 


102,834 

Masts and Spars, 

537 

4,349 

Ships, ^ - 

168 

629 

Tons, - , - 

28,744 

149,314 

Men, • - • 

1,550 

9,262 


CFcb. 


This account was made out to 4<th KoTember last year, while ^0 ships remained to clear 
out with cargoes, in tlie same trade, before the close of 1819, which must greatly add to 
the above amount. From these and similar reasons, it appears to us, that tlic United 
States cannot afford to receive the same quantity of imports; and that tliosc who calculate 
upon supplying her markets with European, and more partiailarly with British manufac> 
turcs, to the same degree as formerly, must only accelerate their own ruin, and einbarass 
and distress her in alf her rising manufactures. Of the exports of the United States, we 
may add, 26,908,038 dollars goes to Great Britain and her dependencies, conse¬ 
quently it is tlieir interest to remain on friendly terms with us. 

With the countries and places which wc have enumerated, the chance of any rapid in¬ 
crease of OUT trade is therefore small indeed. It certainly will increase; but it must l>e by 
gradual and slow degrees, and not in a ratio equal to what wc have supplied, or can afford to 
supply. European influence must continue to increase in the Mediterranean, ^nd conse¬ 
quently European trade, a large share of which we certainly have the best chance to ob¬ 
tain. Sanguine hopes were entertained of a great outlet to oiu manufactures, by a free 
trade with France. But cyen if France were to grant us 'a re^procity in trade, (which she 
will not) there arc various reasons which lead us to believe, that the advantages to our 
.manufactures would not be equal to what is at present anticipated. It seems to be a question, 
whether the introduction of their silks, and other articles, amongst us, might not decrease 
the consumpt of the finer articles of our Cotton Manufactures, in a way that would entirely 
overbalance every advantage likely to be gained by us. All the nations of continental Europe 
will, most assuredly, endeavour to encourage their own internal trade and nsanufactures, in 
place of those of foreign countries. Of this we can have nojusi reason to complain, and our 
merchants and manufacturers would do well to bear this in mind, and act accordingly. 
Wq have two serious tilings to contend against, and these are, the poverty of other na¬ 
tions, and the industry and skill of other nations. The first must force them to lessen 
their expenditure fur foreign commodities; and tlie next, to rend^er themselves indepen¬ 
dent of foreign supply. We may attempt to contend against one or both, and particu¬ 
larly the latter; but we will find it a dangerous and ahojieless contest, and one which, 
if persevered in, ye will throw away all the profits of those years of industry and activity, 
in which we had almost exclusively the trade of the civilized world. We fear also, that 
British manufacture's, in many instances, have suffered, from more attention being paid to 
quantity than to quality—to clieapness than to durability. 

With all these disadvantages and drawbacks, however, which wchavc enumerated, still 
there is no serious ground for despondence or alarm. Great Britain has, in her own posses¬ 
sions, a wide and a valuable field. A great portion of the trade of almost all nations, must, 
in defiance of every competitor, still remain hers. The only thing tliat is requisite, is to 
. regulate her manufactures in a judicious mpner, so that at no period they may become 
overdone or mhdirected. Thfere are many markets in the world yet to be opened, and 
which can be opened to our commerce. Masters of the ocean, we can gain access into 
every country, and to every lanH. A vafft field is certainly to be found amongst the fine 
islands in the Eastern Archij^agft; in Tonquin and Cochin Cliina; along the vast stream 
of the Irrawady, Eastern Asia, and the islands in the Southern Ocean. It is true, for a 
time much of this trade must be carried on by barter, betwixt place and place, island and 
island, bringing ultimately such part of the produce of each to the European market, as 
may suit or sell to advantage in it. Still this would be a valuable and a profitable trade, 
and one in which we might disperse all our coarser manufactures to advantage. There is 
a great fi^open in the Persian Gulf, and all along the south west coast of Arabia ; 
and bolteifcorcs of the Red Sea, and all the eastern coast of Africa, once famous in the 
j*pn4tdi commerce. The possession of Suakim and Massowah on the west shores of the 
^Acd Sea, would lay open the whole trade to Abyssinia; a country which, from being 
civilized and powerful, is become in some measure barbarous and unchristianized, 

, from being cut off from the Christian world, by these two ports being in possession of 
its ignorant and inveterate enemies the Turks. A small British force would secure 
tliem—a small force maintain them—and a little exertion might obtain from the Turkish 
government their cesbion to this country, as they are scarcely of any use to the Sublime 
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I*oite. Possession of the latter place would also lay open to us the trade to Nubia, Sennaar, 
and countries southward and westward of that place, which would houihh and increase by 
intercourse with great Britain. 

We are happy to learn, that Captain Ashley Maude, of the ship Favourite, in 18^6, 
surveyed the coasts, and took possession of six islands in the entrance of the Gulf <d‘ 
l*ersia, whicli completely command that gulf, and consequently the trade of it. It is also 
said, that Lord Valentia has for several years past been employed by our ^vemment in 
surveying the coasts of Africa from Melinda to Abyssinia, whicli must be of the greatest 
advantage to the future navigation of that coast We learn ^so, with satisfaction, that 
the British have taken possession of tlie island of Sacotora, near Cape Guardafui, which 
completely commands the entrance to tlie Red Sea, and enables us to controkthe trade of 
the fertile kingdom of Aden in Arabia, and assist its friendly sovereign, surrounded with 
unprincipled enemies; and in doing which, we may at no distant day, without irvnch trou¬ 
ble and expense, open up a road, safe and ea?y, to the centre of Arabia, hitherto almost a 
blank to Europe. In short, wc anticipate, and that soon, a flourishing commerce, and 
extended knowledge and civilization in these still interesting and once famoiw countries. 

On the west coasts of Africa, but particularly from Sierra Leone, along the Gold Coast, 
through the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and soutliward to tlie Cohgo, a wide held for 
commercial enterprise remains to be oj^cned up. From Benin and its adjoining countries, 
we are convinced tiiat an opening (and tliat soon) into the interior of Africa will disclose it¬ 
self, which will astonish the world, and accelerate a trade of the first magnitude and im¬ 
portance. Britain may secure it. We have already alluded to tins subject, and may take 
an early opportunity to go at greater length into it. The reports at present in cal¬ 
culation (if happily confirmed, as wp fondly anticipate) that the discovery ships have 
penetrated tlirough Baffin’s Bay, and gained Copper Mine Jliver in the prosecution 
of their voyage, for discovering^a north west passage into the PacifTc Ocean, augur well 
for ultimate success, and may give a new turn and impulse to tin* affairs of commerce. If 
they have reached thus far in safety, and even should they make no farther, still their 
voyage may become of the utmost importance to this country, for it may disclose a way by 
which, communicating with tlie northern extremities of America by sea, we may secure to 
our country the fur trade, or a great portion of it, at present threatened to be wrested from 
us by the exerti^^ns of our southern neighbours in the United States. 

The attention of this country is called forth to our invaluable settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope- It is impossible to calculate the advantages wiiich the trade, of Great 
Britain will derive from the increase and prosperity of this colony. It lays all the I'iast- 
ern World open to us, and makes it dependent on us. We cannot do too mudi for its 
prosperity. New Holland continues to advance in prosperity, and most important dis- 
coverics, in the interior of that ra<st country, Tiave lately taken place, and are at present pur¬ 
sued witli industry and skill. We allude particulaily to the discovery of a great river beyond 
the Blue Mountains, w hich, even in the latitude of 32" South, and at a distance of2000 miles 
from the nearest part of the sea coast, where it can poss-ibly disembogue, is found 700 to 800 
feet broad ; and running North, it is of a depth sufficient to bear a line-of-battle ship. It is 
impossible yet to calculate what advantages this river may afford to New Holland, to trade 
and commerce, when its junction with the ocean is ascertained, which, indeed, cannot 
be long a secret. Kvery year, the prosperity and trade of this colony must continue to 
increase; and from the outcasts of British society, a race of men be produced which will 
do honour to the English name ; perpetuate this name and our language to the remotest 
period of time; and lili with knowledge, and nil the arts of civilized Hfe, a mighty country, 
which had long been a blank amongst the countries of tlie world. 

With these remarks, we proceed to give the Tables of the principal imports into Great 
Britain ; and also the exports and consumpt of colonial produce for the year 1819, which 
cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 


Sugar Jmparii'd^ 1819. 


Into London, - - • - 160,316 

—— l.iverpool, - . . 38,81)5 

-Bristol, - . - - ’ 23,543 

-Clyde and Leith, - - 24,534 

——Lancaster and Wbiteha\en, - 3,376 


rierces. 

14,105 

5,8-16 

2,448 

1,178 

652 


12lsH37 

40,221 


4,(3U3 


<tf) Total, 256,574 



169,664 


(o) Of this quantity, 223 tierces and 4,112 cases were imported from the Brazils and 
Soutii America; 1329 casks and 158,395 bags were Irom the Last Indies; the remainder 
was the produce of our West India Colonies, viz.: 

From Jamaica, - - 111,700 casks. 

-- other Islands, - - 124,100 — 

■■ - Pemcrara, &c. - 38.600 — 


274,700 — 
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The exports of Sugar from Great Britain, in 1819, were 19,892 tons, equal to 24,807 
hbds. of 15 cwt.‘each, being a decrease of 4,133 tons from the preceding year. Of the 
quantity exported, 5,195 casks were Ixom the West India Warehouses, London. 

, _ Sugar paid Dutks on 1819. 

Cwts. B« PlantaUon. 

At London, - 2,166,070 

— Liverpool, - _ - 429,213 

— Glasgow, - 250,426 

— Leith, . . - 6,655 

— At Bristol, &c. say (rt) 340,000 

94,2^ 

(a) From Bristol, &c. we have no returns i but we may judge of it in proportion to tlic 
imports and consumpt in other places. 


Cwts. Foreigu. 

67,609 

26,644 


Cotton imported 1819. 


Liverpool, 
London, 
Clyde, - 


bags Ac biifes. 

366,633 

138,520 

43,567 


Kxported hi 1819. 
aT tiales. 
22,543 
44,859 
1,797 


Total, 548,720 Bags 69,199 of 250 lbs. 

From tofictice Imported* 

New Orleans, ^ - 
Other parts IJnited Stales, 

Brazils and Portugal, 

Fast Indies, 

Dcmcrara, &c. 

West Indies, 

Other parts, 


44,310 bags, &c. 

161,869 - 

130,600 - 

185,847 -- 

16,539 - 

7,670 - 

1,885 - 


Total, 


548,720 


Decreased in imports, 106,076 bags, &c.; increased in* consumpt, 13,500 bags, iSrc.; 
Stock on hand in 1819, 349,300 bags and bales, being an increase of 144,500 bags, tSiC. 


Coffee impoi icd, 

hlmsTTc ijcrcos. 


At London, . - - 25,010 

— Liverpool, - - - 7,05H 

— Bristol, • . . 530 

— Lancaster, Ac. - - 130 

^ Clyde and Leitli, - - 3,297 


biirs. Ac Oa^. 

74,082 

42,278 

208 

11 

9,619 


Total, 20,100 tons, or 36,025 


126,188 


- Paid Dutks 1819. 

At T.ondon, - - 4-9,680 cwts. 

— Liverpool, - 17,000 — 

— Glasgow, - - 2,153 — 

Leitli, - - '1,065 


Exported ]Sl9. 

Liverpool. - - 4,500 tons. 

London, Ac. - - ]5,15()i — 


Total, 20,650A — 


Total, 69,898 — 

The stock of CoflPee on hand, -January Ist, is about 6000 tons. La&t year it was 10,000 
tons. The supply would thus appear inadequate to the demand; but we must bear in 
mind, that the export decreased considerably last year, arising, perhaps, from the intro> 
duction of Coffee into the Continent through otlier channels tlian Great Britain. 


Cocoa imported* 


Paid Duties. 

hhUs. U tirrees. 

At London, * 303 

— Liverpool, - 7 

— Bristol, - 76 

—. Clyde, Ac. — 

bis* fii \UBS* 

6347 

3783 

294 

235 

2100 cwts. 

Total, :186 

10,659 



Exported* 
10,772 cwts. 


The internal consumpt of Cocoa is increased 900 cwts, and the export is nearly doubled. 
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Hum imported in 1819. 


• 


lihd4. 

At London, 

37,793 

942 

— Liverpool, 

8,807 

412 

— Bristol, 

2.188 

79 

— I^ancaster, &c. 

1,505 

250 

— Clyde and Leith, 

5,405 

372 


55,698 

2055 


H.rported- 

From London, - SI,901 puns. 

-- Liverpool, - - 2,900 — 

• Glasgow, about 2,550 — 


Pa’uf Hutirn'in 1819. 



gafis. 

13,568 casks, say 

1,301,886 

3.836 — 

403,687 

Suppose 3000 casks, 

1 330,000 
148,159 

1 

2,183,732 




4 ♦ 


20,151 puns, of 110 galls, each, or 2,876,610 galls. 

We have no returns from Bristol, ^c. The consumpt of Rum in Glasgow is greatl) 
<lccrcascd ; that in l.ondon is considerably augmented ; and in Liverpool is perhaps nearly 
the same, could wc Icarfi the diBerent kind of casks. 


JMohisst's imported in 1819. 


** 

puns. 

hhds. 

At London, 

1450 

454 

— Liverpool, 

1168 

1877 &. 59 bars. 

— Bristol, 

188 

9 

I— Lancaster, Ac. - 

59 


— Clyde and Leith, 

387 

— 

Total, 

3,252 

2340 & 59 bars. 

The import is greatly increased, 
r> also. 

and the export, in 


Ex-porUd in 1819-. 


269 tons: 


Tobacco h'rpoTtcd, 

Exported^ 


hhds. I 

lihds. 

At London, 

10,040 I 

10,362 

— Liverpool, • 

8,855 ; 

4,526 

— Glasgow, 

610 


and 185 bales. 


j -■ ■ ■ 


19,505 



Paid Dut, ^for ItrL 




5,341 

4,949 


567,495 lbs. 

724,273 — at Leiiiu 


1,291,768 lbs. 


The imjH)rts have decreased very considerably, while the export is nearly trebled ; and 
consequently, the stqck on hand very much reduced. 


Grain impented 1819. 


Liverpool. 

. i* London. ; 

! Other ports. 

I'otal. 

Wheat, qrs. 

Oath, — - 

Barley, — « - 

Rye, — 

Beans, — . - 

Fease, — 

Malt, — - - 

Forcijnu 

90,144 : 
6,163 1 
31,572 
. • 8,469 ’ 

26,906 I 
6,447 

Knrejgn. 

131,319 
267,322 
149,600 
5,344 ‘ 
159,273 
11,021 

Foieign. 

114,004 
132,699 
122,101 
5,692 
’ 22,207 

14,9,56 

’’ 335,407 
406,184 

1 303,273 

1 19,505 

i 2()8,38(i 
j 32,424 

I 

[ 

For. 

169,701 1 

723,879 

411,659 

i l,:«)j,239 

Flour, Foreign, 43,175 barrs. 

6,0B2 barrs. 

3,088 barrs. 

52,24.5. 


DYEWOOD8, &c. 

Imported, 1819. * 

Fustic, - - - 6,8234 tons. 

Logwood, , - - 9,167 — 

Necaraguawood, - - 1,0254 "" 

Barwocm, - - - 369 — 

Camwood, • - 391 — 

Sandarswood, - - 156 — 

Kbony, - - - 75 — | 

Klepliants' Teeth, - 4,1.W nmnbcr. ! 


Exported, 1819. 
809J tons. 
5,H49fJ — 
i58 — 

2194 “ 

1134 — 


6,i5(*4 tons. 
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Heguicr^^Commercial Sepoii. 


[Feb. 


Ashes, 
BarUla, * 
Brimstoney 
Currants, 
Figs, 

FUx, 

Flaxseed, 

Cinger, 


Sundry Articles, 

Iinj}oricd\ 1819. 

- 44,427 barrs. 

7,7754 tons. 

- 4,758 tons. 

• 3,340 butts, &e. 

• 299 tons. 

- 12,467 tons. 

.p.. 116,563 quarters. 

. 85,598 packi^^ 

> » 15,1123 tons 


Hides, 

• ^ 455,636 number. 



215,094 number. 

Indigo, . - 

. 13,936 seroons & chests. 


30,369 cwts. 

Lime and Lemon Juice, 1,987 galls. 



3,973 gaUs. 

Madder, 

» 3,025 casks. 



1,582 cwts. 

Madder Roots, 

- 5,668 bales and casks. 


246 cwts. 

Olive^pil, 

- 3,437 casks. 



84,714 galls. 

Palm Oil, 

• 9,888 ditto and bags. 


149 tons. 

Pimento, - . 

• 22,444 barrs. and bags. 


19,389 cwts. 

Quercct. Bark, 

- 2,749 casks. 



9,861 cwts. 

Raisins, 

- 4,399^ tons. 



12,934 ewts- 

Ri^, -' - 

• 24,626 tons. 



7,589 tons. 

Saltpetre, - 

86,519 bags* * 



1,44-1^ tons. 

Shumac, 

. 29,270 bags. 



3,520 cwts. 

Tallow, 

25,217 tons. 



2,231 J tons. 

Tar, 

- 65,274 barrs. 



9,988 barrs. 

Turpentine, . • 

- 75,016 casks. 



2,155 cwts. 

Valonia, 

- 2,393 tons. 


1 

1' 

306 tons. 


Imports from Uie Eajit Indiesy 1819 

1 

9 

Tea, 

275,910 chests. 

1 Cinnamon, 

1,254 bags. 

Coffee, 

19,209 bags. 

' Cloves, 

• 

• 14 bags. 

Sugar, 

113,840 bags. 

1 Mace, 

- 

- 46 packs. 

Cotton, 

113,835 bags. 

Nutmegs, 

- 437 packs. 

Indigo, 

12*270 boxes & cheats 

Saltpetre, 

- 53,516 packs. 

Rice, 

241,643 bags. 1 

Piece Goods, 

11,35fi baits. 

Pepper, 

43,638 bags. 

Silk, 

m 

- 12,658 packs. 

Ditto. - - 

11,022 cwts. 

Nankeens, 

- 4,584 packs. 


Krpoyied^ 1819. 
45,901 cwts, 
9334 tons. 

663 tons. 
1,711 cwts. 
2,300 cwts. 

761^ tons. 
16,745 quarters. 
18,443 cwts. 
1,585 tons. 


I«ondon» 


Grainy of all Mnd.Sy imijortcd in 1819. 
Liverpool. 


Wheat, quarters, 

443,438 

Barley, 

383,786 

Malt, 

162,4'06 

Oats, 

887.705 

Rye, 

5,021 

Beans, 

159,388 

Pease, 

48,102 

Tares, 

5,290 

Linseed, 

64,860 

Rapeseed, 

. 9.201 

Brank, 

3,639 

Mustard, 

5,331 

Various Seeds, 

15,865 

Flour, sacks. 

381,968 

Ditto, barrels. 

12,944 

Oatmeal, 


t 

% 


L 


Beef, 
Ilitto, 
Pork, 
Ditto, 
Butter, 
Ditto, 


Sacks, 

Barrels, 

Loads, 


Impmiedtfdo^Lwerpooly 1819. 


Quarters, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


221,902 

62,364 

36,604 

321,692 

8,4J)7 

32,029 

6,648 


Clover Seed, casks, &.c. 590 
Flax do. lilids, 2,000 


20,924 

43,175 

23,899 


Glasgow. 

Wheat; Irish, 589 barrs. 
Ditto,Britisli, 39,582 qrs. 
Barley, Irit-h, 1,294 barrs. 
Ditto, British, 13,028 qrs. 
Oats, Irihb, 217,440 barrs. 
Ditto, British, 13,070 qrs. 


Flour, 
Ditto, 
Rice, 
Ditto, 
Flaxseed, 


8,640 barrs. 
8,637 bags. 
1/489 tierces. 
6,145 bags. 
1,521 caskr^. 


N, B.—-^rom the Cu'^tom-housi* 
books it appcur5! that, in tin- 
year etuliii^ the rith .luii. l.ist, 
2tj,79y,."tj{> bUhhcK foieipn 
com and gram were iniporlcd 
duty fi cc. 


4,048 tierces. 
3,204 barrels. 
15,252 barrels. 
2,185 iditto. 
204,292 firkins. 
16,179 iditto. 




Exported from Liverpooly 1819. 
Wheat, - - 2,816 quarters. 

Oats, - - 4,150 ditto. 

Fl<*ur, - - 2,563 totis. 

Be<:f, - - 4,275 bands. 

Pork, - - 10,280 dilto. 

Butter, - - 17,736 cwts. 

Earthenware, 16,704 crates, 5c 3,413 hluls. 



.1820.;] 
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Sipfdnes inqmrtcd into Clydct 181!). 


Scalskinst 

Kosin, 

Cod and Seal Oil, 
Whale Oil, 
Lignum Vita: 


7,0;10 number. 
1,6’il barrels. 
I,fi00 casks. 
1,S?4. ditto. 
lid tons. 


Wines, 

Ditto, 

. Brandy, 
Geneva, 


pipes.. 
U\ l\lids. 
fi91 pipes. 
260 pieces. 


Wool imported^ 1819. 

cwts. 


qrs. 


ll>s. 

2 


Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, 235,703 

Value exports of British manufactured Woollens, 1819, is 4^9,0^7,960: J9 : II. 

The value of the exports last year are 4.1,089,033: 4:11 more than for the previous 


year. 


Coiion Goods exported from HidUfrom ll^A October 1819, to 5i/i Janmry 1820- 


Russia» 


Cotton Twist, 
Fustians, 
Calicoes, 
Muslins, 

Printed Calicoes, 


185,055 lbs. 
39,538 yds, 
4i,820 ditto. 
28,212 ditto. 
16,300 ditto. 


Gerntamj. 

Cotton Twist, 2,642,851 lbs. 

Calicoes, Dinxidcs, Ging¬ 
hams, &C, 1,115,248 yds. 

Printed Calicoes, 3,276,802 ditto. 

Fustians, Velveteens, Jeans, 

Cords, <S.c. I,4i56,4l4 ditto. 

Muslins, Cambrics, 886,303 ditto. 

Plain Muslin Handkerchiefs, 7,345 doz. 


Printed ('alico ditto 
Cotton Veils, 

Muslin Dresses, 
Cotton J.acc, 

Sewing ('otton. 
Cotton Web, 

Knitting (’otton, 
Cotton Hose, 

(’otton 'J'lcks, 

Bed (guilts. 

Cotton Table Covers, 
Printed Muslins, 


1,782.3 do. 
26 
794 

42,869 yds. 
743 Ihs. 
272 yds. 
2,600 ibs. 

676 doz. 
4,204 yds. 
186 ditto. 
24 ditto. 
51,6i(i yds. 


Jlotfund. 

Fusthms, 

Calicoes, 

Muslins, 

Printetl Calicoes, 

Cotton Hose, 

Cotton Twist, 

Knitting (’otton. 

Plain Muslin Handkcrchiefb, 


26,102 yds. 
28,066 ditto. 

240 ditto. 
59,f93 ditto. 
3 

6,19<) lbs. 
3,8{K) lbs. 
15 


Flanders. 


Calicoes, 
Printed ditto, 
Fustians, 
Muslins, 
Cotton Hose, 


Printed Calicoes 
Cotton A’’cils, 
Muslin Scarfs, 
Muslin Dresses, 
('alicocs. 

Cotton Nett, 
Muslins, 


ylfrica. 


27,946 yds. 
1,176 ditUr. 
14,514 ditto. 
6,865 ditto. 
25 doz. 


420 yds. 
78 doz. 
27 
53 

130 yds. 
328 ditlo. 
319 ditlo. 


Printed ditto Handkerchiefs, 23 2-3 doz. 
Ditto Calico ditto, - - 7| ditto. 


The above is an official account, for one quarter, from the port mcntioiicil which may 
serve to give the reader some idea of the magnitude of our Cotton exports. 

Slock on hand of various Articles^ DeccmlKr 31^/, 1819. 


(’otton. 

352,000 bags, &;c. 

1 Pimento, 

i • 

- 8,342 casks, &c. 

Sugar, 11. Plant- 

93,200 casks. 

f Ginger, 

• 

- 35,965 do,bg,&c- 

Ditto, Foreign, 

1,500 chests. 

Logwood, 

- 16,943 tons. 

Ditto, ditto. 

1,500 boxes. 

1 Fustic, 

m 

- 5,377 tons. 

Ditto, East India, 

66,600 packages. ! 

Mahogany, 

715,000 feet. 

Coffee, 

6,000 tons. 

Ditto in 

Liverpool 

, 715,000 ditto. 

(/Ocoa, 

6,613 packages. , 

Ditto in 

Clyde, 

1,238 log.s. 

Rum, 

30,900 casks. 




Tobacco, 

21,960hhds. 




Ditto, 

896 packages. 



1819. 

) 

Rice, - - - 

225,577 bags, &c. 

Barrels Herrings cured, 340,894 

Wheat in bond, 

202,000 qrs. 

Ditto ditto, Ii)xported, - 227,162 


* 

Consufiipt various Articles. 



1818. 

1 


181!). 

Tea, - - - 

.. 21,629,000 lbs. 


22,7.M,000 lbs. 

Tobacco and Snuff, 

11,150,000 ditto. 


11,74i,000 ditto. 

British and Irish Spuitf 

5,190,000 galls. 


.>,2!)0,(K)() galls. 

Wines, 

- 3,465,000 ditto. 


3,807,000 ditto. 
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PRICES CURRENT_ February 5.—London, January 28, 1820. 


Mubc. • 

n. 1». J)Ty Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. i;o(Ki» aud fino mul. 
Kine and very fine, . • 

Refined Dwib. Loaves, . 
I'owdct ditto, 

Mn^lc ditto, « • 

sinali Lmniis • • 

l.ai^e ditto, . • 

('rilled Lumps, • 

M^>LA^^SEK, Briitsb,;. «wt. 

COKFKK, Jamaica . owU 
Ord. gixxl) and fine ord. 
Mid. good, fllid find mid. 
Dutcti, mage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ortl. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Doimngo, 

IMMKM’O (in Bond) lb. 
SPilUTS, 

.lain* Rum, 16 O. P. gall* 
Brandy, • , 

OencYH, . • 

Aqua, .... 

WIN GS 

('laret, ls( (Irowtlis, Idnl. 
Piutuonl ri»'d, pipe. 

Spanish White, mitt. 

Tencrim?, P»pc.' 

IMadeini, 

LOOWOOl), J.im. . Urn. ] 
iiondtiras, 

(’.ini]H'aohv, • , • • 

riJSTU', .Tauiaien, 
t’uba, . . • 

IN i)IOO, Caraeeas fine, Ih. 
TIMIIGH, Amur Pmc.fooL 
Ditto Oak., 

t hrinUnnsaitd (duf. paid) 
ilon<lur.is Maho/iimy 
St Doniiugo, diUi) 

T Auiencati, > bil. 
^reh.iugel, 

rrrCH, Koriign, . ewt 
T VLLOW, Hus. Yd. Cand. 

liumc Melted, 

DKMl’, Riga lUiinc, ton. 

Retorsbnri'li Clean, 

FLAX, 

Riga Thios- At Druj. Hak. 
Dutch, ... i 
Irish, ... 

M \’i'S. Archangel, . 100. ! 
I'.lDs I’LKs, 

rctersburgli Firsts, cwt. 

Peters. IV.irl, . 
Montreal ditto, - , i 

Pot, , . I 

OIL, Wliale, . . tun. 

Cod 

Toll \C(’<), Vugni. fine, Ih. 
Middling, 
hitiTior, 

CO'l' rt)\S, Hiv.ml Going. 
Sen Island, fine, 

Good, , . 

Middling, 

DinniTara and Ilcrbiee, 

West India, 

Pomambiii'o, . . 

Maratiham, 


LEITH. 

1 GLASGOW. 

f LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 
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Conr$e of Exchan^e^ Fdu 4.——Amsterdam, II: 19* Antwerp, 12:1. Fix. 
Hambargli, 36 : I, F'runkfort, 1514 Ex. Paris, 25 i 5. Bourdcaux, 25 : :i5. Ma¬ 
drid, effect. Cadiz, 34>4 Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 474- Genoa, 44.U Malta, 

46. Na^es,'3Si, Palermo, 116 per oz. Oporto^ 52. Uio Janeiro, 56. Dublin, lOj. 
per ren^ Cork, lOj. , • 

* 

prices of Gold and Silver^ pfr oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, X‘3 : J 7 : 9. Foreign gold, 
in bars, X3 : 17 : IO 4 . New doubloons^ £3 : 15: 6. New dollara, 53. Od. Silver, in bars, 
stand. 5s. 2d. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from ^th to %Q{h Jan, 1890, 



5th. 

12th. 

19th. 

26th. 

Tlanlr «(nrb 

2204 

67| Si 

!- 



2214 2 
68^ 5 
07-5 8|- 

775 

86i S 
Joei { 
67| 

3-per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent consols,__ 

34 per cent consols, 

4 per cent consols, 

5 per cent navy ann.-.^ 
Imperial 3 per cent ann. 
India xtiirk 

681“ 3 

C8 7| 
77J 

86i g 
1021 i 
67J_ 

6S4 J 

68 74 

77 Gi 
863 4 
IO2I 2 
674 

- —~ bonds, 

Kxchequerbills, 2d. p.d..... 

fn** nnr 

5 10 pr- 
1 dis. par. 
6!)' 

9 pr. 

1 2 di.s. 

<594 

8 10 pr. 

1 dis. par. 
68 

11 12 pr. 

2 1 pr. 

Frcncli ^ per cents. 

72fir5bc. 


Ar.PiiAiiriTiCAL List of FyoLisii Bankruptcies, annonneed between the 23d of 
Dccenibcr 1810, and die 23d of January 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


A<Uljb, T- Fowick, Worcester, iiIumlKT 

Aves, W Uatton, Ntul'olk, gioccr 

Jluilej, 4- Kjome SelwtMwl, S<irncJM'tshjrc, dolliier 

lierk,N<‘wtMSlle'iHM>n* ryiu', grocer 

Bcwlcw n. MauclichliT, >li»U‘r 

Jknu', .1. 'I'ruro, huciwir.iixir 

I'. MorKf-'rown, StokoIJ.'unerell, Devon- 
sjiirc, mcrchaiiL 

IJooth, (J. lavcrpCK*!, woolIcii'<liapL‘r 

IJry.m, If. TJangiinUo, uaihiorslmc, farmer 

inTlj)!!!* 1'. nrulgfu.itei, hn])-Tnerchani 

JJelli.itn.^ tratiord, inciclunl 

ifl.'n'KU'y. K. w.iiclioiiscinan 

UuiUUni, 'V. Udclu'^tcr, groevr 

Jlakcr, 'r. ork, liiu*jj-<fr; |>cr 

UcK'hcr, l« 1). IliithtUl, ilro:i<3-f)AU, Essex, lincu- 

liiapcr 

HuHh. .f. !*• Ililnton, ‘'LiUbnl, baker 
UaitJett, T. K. ikinbiiry, Oxford, uicATr 
Hoard, .K llighbndge, sliopkei-j)er 
Hradbold, "W. NoiUi Kloihain, Ncnfolk, baker 
Hr.icewcll, J. biainley, Lio«ls, miikecpcr 
Hrownc, \V. K. Jfnxtiui, stock-biokcr 
Hu^s, M. AshboriJO, maltster 
Hrowii, (». lJudec-raul, Lainbcfh, tallow-chamllcr 
Howler, W. A \VJirburf«/n, J. ('a.sLU*-i>treet, .South¬ 
wark, hat-inanutaeluiers 
Uiuley, J. lauKion-Wdll, crtach-makei 
Uhcsbire, T Ajlesbuij. cuM-er 
Cobb.UTi, V\ . jun. A .l/)i)es, 'r. Ware, baiikors 
I’ook, J. V\ bi(eeha])el-r(»a(l, groiHT 
( hmgh, J. Hi.anley, eloth-m.mut.K*turoT 
( »H»pc, J. 1’liet.tcrhL'ld, tallovV-cliaixdlrr 
ciiapiiiaii, \V. Hibhoj*'*gale-street without, liabcr* 
dasher 

(’tump, T. A ITilI, T. juii. Kidilcruiin.stcr, carpcl- 
mniiufaclureis 

Ctiuhb, (’. ihirlifn, iiomiiongcr 
(Jjcscr, \V. Haklwui-sLieet, City-road, giorci 
Clarke,'H. Newport, brewer 
Daw.son, J'. Manchester, Mctuailer 
Darly, C. 11. Feneliurcli-stnxl, bulor 
Dem’uan, S. South l^ctherton, iniHer 
J>ick, A. A. Morrtson, J. St Cathcnnc’h-'iqiure, 
East smithfield, ale and pjirter merchants 
Dodd, S. Ncwcststlc-upiui-Tytic, uiereh.int 
Delameie, I*. 11. Romlord, aueiioneer 
Dawson. E. liirminghain, xictuaiter 
Doull, W. *eii, VViihain-street, Hrulcwi !I-lhocuirt, 
pluinlioT 

Devlin, M. Great Wild-strix't, i-oal-mercliatit 
Kllison, H. ].ivcriKH)b ehemibl and druggist 
I'^nend, Vk A W. J. Sundeiland, dealei'S 
Fiost, '\im, A Frost, J. It, M.ueleslield, grocers 
Ft’ise, G. L.;wrcn<v I’ountney.hill, nierchaiiL 
Foster, J. lavcrp(H»l, inoney-souvemr 
Forster, K. \'\Nylain, 11. Neweastle-upon-Tync, 
merchants 

F.irioi, It. Hrend-strcct, wnrchous.eiiinn 
Foaniall, .1. Deptfoid, iiuTehaut 
Fariingloii, . 1 . l.ise>p»u)l, meiehant 
(t.tisnJe, T. x(^K‘kpoil. eofton spmnei 
tulle-*, J. (ironstone, laiirnr 

Voi. VI. 


CUner, J. LiveriiooJ, Imot and shoe-mi^er 
Graltoii, J. Stroud, shot'-maker 
Green, H. Cceds, stone-mason 
Green, J. Hranm^*wtll, I.mcoln, merchant 
Gertuil, n. Old Cavcndisb-street, iniUiaer 
Geddes, G. Literpool, inerehaiit 
(/ce, N. Lenton, laiH'-manufactuier 
Heath, \\. ishngton, Imteher 
Uoupei, IJ. Bristol, luerchant 
Hunt, T. K. .St Martin-m-thc-fiehls, builder 
Horton, ('. Binmiighiun, wire-worker 
Hurry, F. A l^oweks, J. H. Freenian’{iH!Ourl, Coiii- 
hill, meichants 
llarrop, J, Gateshead, grocer 
Harris, W. Strand, boot and shoe-maker 
Hobbs, H. Hedridge, eoal-mercluint 
Junes, J. Worcestei, linen-draper 
Johnson, U. Apiileton, piunilwT 
Jiu*obs, I.. Nasjwiii street, Middlesex, glass dealer 
Junson, W. Hiriningham, tarpauling-niakor 
King,.I. Hiehard-strtet.ComiTiercMi-roatl, vieluallcr 
King, 'J'. P.iinswiek, Glouce.stershire, clothier 
K rails-,. J. sen. Miuiebc?sler, merchant 
L.iKeinan, D. H. (.ni.r]x>ol, mercliunC 
J.aiit, 1). Iflaekinan-stjcet, Newington, merchant 
Lai-e, T. lavei]iool. brazier 
lave.sey, J. Farnwottf., paper maker 
Levy son, M. Lsnu-street, merchant 

Maddiiek, F. (Juiii, U. A L’niacke, J. Livcriwol, 

jnerebaiits 

Maleoliii, It. Ashlxmrnr, tea-deidei 
Myer>., U. A llolme^, J. Newcastle-ujHm-Tync, hn- 
eii-<!iai)er.s 

Mottley, T. Poitsea, dealer 
Milligan, A. Wohcrbainpion, 1ea-d(*aler 
Moojc, W. Mongliton, butter-mcrcluuil 
Moins, T. Hristol, hneii-diaper 
Morgan, E. Knighton, lladnor, wooil-stapler 
Morns, 'J'. Oate.iton-stieet, w'.arehou).ei«au 
M‘Lean,J. L^nb-streot, tspitalfields, polalo-iner* 
chant 

Nixon, W. Uugeley, .Staftbrdshire. farmer 
Ncc:>trjp, T. C’at(!,ilon -lrt*ct. waiehouscinan 
Nightingale, J. llowiten, eom-faetor 
Piekenng, J. W obuiu-ptace, Ku-sdl-square, wine- 
nuieli.uit 

IVcle, J- Towei-sticct, f-ad<-nianufacfuTCT 
IMiinih'^Jon, I). ('heUenham, Irvi-ry .stable-keeper 
I’Hrkfi, U. Manehesicr, nniki'epir 
1 ‘hilhps, M.Gieat I’lL'scolt-strcet.Goodinan'b liclds, 
mcreluiiit 

Payne, b. Nottingham, moncy-seri\ener 
Preston, J. WooKlale, cloth-inanuiacturer 
J’ayije, tj- Ncwgale-slrcet, hatter 
Peek, J. Hlackheath-hill, carpenter 
Phillips, It. Ashburnliam, farmer 
I’ottej, J- Ashlxnirn, denier 
Patrick, R. JaverpiKil, gun-maker 
rasmoie, J. Wanitoirt-court, Throgmorton-str(.*c‘t. 
shqi-owncr 

Peieginie, II. C. Dakin, Pembroke, shopkeeper 
Phillips, L-,V J. HigJi lloltorn, glass-dealers 
('jiiuros^ Jo/e Moieii.i Ue, Si&e iane, mcrcliiint 

1 I 



4 


602 

Roberts* C. Gurney Slade*, Somenctslurc* 

kct‘|icr 

Roberts, W. Chowljent, Lancashire* innkeeper 
RctnJ, C. Plymouth, merchant 
Ray* J. ^ R^, J. R* Clare, Suffolk, bankers 
Read, G. R. Barbican-court, nierdbaHt 
IlobertB, J. Leeds, woobtapler 
Riley, J. Leicester, grocer 
Rabbeth, W. Red-Ltbn-passage, Red-Lion-square 
Sendall, «?. Fulham, hor^>deaier 
Sorrell, R. B* Kirby^stieet, punter 
Sharrock, R. T. P|re8t<m, muuovendcr 
Story, T. Hun worth, miller 
Smith, T. Leeds, worsted-spmncr 
Sitlney, R. NewmaU'etreet, Oxford-road, picture- 
deafer 

Scott, ^ John-stceet, Commerciakraad, dealer 
ShnnbriqK* W* Marden, Kent, former 
Sinclair, M BrightheliDstone, bookbinder 
Swaine, J.'^Brutol, dealer 
Sellers, H. Burnley, ootton-spinn^ 

Scott, Fore-street, eom-dcalcr ' 

Siinjisoii, C. Stretford, nurseryman 
Skinner, S. Sharpe’s buildings, Roscmary-lanc, 
i>lojMellci 


[Feb. 

Smith, I.D. StG. nothci;^ilhc, cork'manufacturer 
Thompson, C. Halifax, watch-glass-cutter 
Thackara, J. Maltby, millwn^it 
Taylor, M, Long-ianc, dealer in cotton 
Townsend, W. SheilUdd, builder 
Taylor, J. Hedon, mariher 
Thoxn]^n H. & Moses, T> RotherluUic, wme- 
merchants 

Trustmm, J* Grove, Great Guildford-street, car¬ 
penter 

IViddy, G. Bread-street'hill, oil and colourman 
Tvlcr, J. Petworth, epirit-mcrehaiii 
\Vnitfieid, W. P. Commercrnl-road, porter and wine 
merchant 

Womack, J. W. ^^orwic)l, hnen-draper 
Wood, J. WttUall, factor 
Wynn, W. Deaii'Rtri*et, Soho, watch-maker 
Wheeler, H. sen, Fhmdford-forum, Duisctshirc, 
butcher 

Worrall, W- Liverpool, merchant 
Whitley, J. Diibb, Bingley, worstcd-‘»pnmcr 
Watters, S. Bermondsey, anchorsnulh 
Wrathell, C. Lancaster, dealer in coals 
Want, J. Russell place, surgeon 
Y oung, J« Laystun-street, iiulkmau. 
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Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankeuptcies» announced between 1st und 31bi 

January 1820, extracted fVom the Edinburgh Gazette. 

% 


AUwcII, Wm, brush and basketmaker, Glasgow 
•Alexander, John, distiller, Linlithgow 
Brown, Robert, horse and cattle-dealer and graister, 
Glasgow 

Byers, Richard, & Co. spirit-dealers, Glasgow 
Douglas, G. NcwcastlctOii, Dumfries-shire 
Drummond, J. architect and builder, Olian 
Erskine, Wm, merchant and spirit-dcaler, Glasgow 
Darkness, Thomas, Ksq. of llalthinorc, wool and 
timbcr-merehaiit, residing altiarrachovan,Cowal 
Jamieson, Andrew, merchant, Turrilf ' 

Laird, Anthony, cooper and fish-eiirtT, Leith 
M'Ewcii, Archibald, merchant and grocer, Glasgow 
PaUrson, John, skinner and tanner, Spoutmoutli, 
Glasgow 

Thomson, John, Robroyston, dc^licr, cattle and 
horse d^lrr, Galton, Glasgow 
White & Downic, merchants, Glasgow 
W'oodinan dc Lookujtj tanners and skinners, Dum¬ 
fries 


DIVIDENDS. 

Francis Garlx tl & Co. late of Carron \\ lai f; a ih 
vidend on lath February 

Gillum, Coliu, merehanl, lirechm; a diMilciul on 
14th February 

Lawrie^ Andrew Jt Son, uphf>lsu*Tcrs, K«liuhuigh; 
a dividend on iJ8th February 

M*Farlanc, Rennie, vV Co. nicrelumts, Glasgow ; a 
dividend on 1-llti February 

Macbarg ^ V\ ullaee, nierelvnts, Ayr ; a dividend 
on 8tii Fcbuiary 

Petrie, Janus, jun. merehaut, Aberdi'cn; a dm- 
(lend on iltli February 

Scott, J. bCii. «.V Co. iiierehuuts and agents, Glas¬ 
gow ; a dividend on lllh March 

Sheritf, Robert, manufacturer, Glasgow j a dni- 
dend on loth Februai y. 


London i Corn Exchange, Jmu 81. 


Wheat, red, new 
Fmc ditto . . 
Superfine ditto 
White . . . 
Fine ditto . • 
Superfine . . 
Ola ditto . . . 
Rye ...... 

Barley .... 

Fine. 

.Superfine • . • 

Malt,. 

Fine .... 
Hog P<^se . . 
Maple . , . 
White pease . 


s. 

5({ to 
h() to 
6** to 
.‘id to 
Oil to 
€H to 
7.> to 
.3hto 
to 
3’2 to 
35 to 
50 to 
do to 
40 to 
4‘J to 
42 to 


8 . 

60 

65 

67 

60 

6fi 

71 

78 

52 

51 

31 

57 

60 

70 

4i? 

44 

45 


Boilers . . ‘ 
New.... . 
Small Beans . 
'I'lck . . . 
Foreign . . 
Feed Oats 
Fine .... 
Poland do . . 
Fine .... 
P<ilato do. . . 

Fine. 

Flour, p. suck 
.Seconds . . . 
North Country 
Potl.ird • 

Ur.iu . . . 


8 . 

46 to 
— to 
40 to 

55 to 

56 to 
1940 

21 to 

22 to 
2.> to 
21 to 
27 to 
55 to 
50 to 
45 to 
20 to 

8 to 


Seed*, 


Mnxt, Brown* 20 

-Wlite.,,,^ - 

T ares . ^ *'0 to 


jPeast*. grey 
— Hoihiie 


Lijcrjwolf Iu:L 

Wheat, jt. d. s. d.\ 
pel 70 Ib-s. 

English, new 
American . 

Dant/ie . 

Dutch Red 
Riga .... 
lAreliangel . 

'Canada . .. 

I^coteli 
'Irish, new 


5. 


s. 

4K 

42 ; 

3s; 

SKj 
2 ]| 

2.5' 

2 I 1 
271 
2 (>! 

201 

6()|tBarley, per 60 Ihs. 
.55 
.50 
28 
V 


s. d. jr. (f 
.56 0 to 40 
1) 0 to .')2 9 


? - ;? [[iFlour, Eng. i>r. ‘.'SO Ih. 

■ ■ '■•Otojli 
.! “'lri’>hp.21l'II). it (1 to 15 

0 to 0 OjAiner. p. U16 Ih, 


« If U) M '> 1 ) 0 . ill iKlUd ,5t 0 to 55 
00 .^ • • 34 1) to 36 

« V.. . “iGatme.il,per 21011). 

2 ll'Enghsh .5.>Oto.55 

8 6 to J o I Scotch . , . JHOto.l l 


llempsccd . , —to¬ 
ll 1 Linseed, iTUch. — to • 

0 New, for Seed — to • 
20 RypgrasK, , . 16 to 40 
0 Cfoier, Red, . 60 to 98 
0 — vVhite . . 60 to 100 
.50 Coi lander . , 10 to 12 
94 'Fretoil . . 30 to 66 

New Rjpcsccd, £51 to £53. 


Turn^^ 14 to 

—^ . 0 to 
. 48 to 
> • 80 to 


Mto 
5 0 to 
4 C to 
4 0 to 
4 0 to 


4 
0 

5 
0 
4 


Eng. grind.. 

— Malting . 

Scotch . , 

Irish. . . 

Foreign . 

Oats, per 45 Ih. 

En&Ijsli iwla. .5 6 to 3 8 
Inm, dn. .33 to 3 6 
.Scotch do. 3 6 to 3 H 
Hye, perqr. 36 0 to 58 0 
Malt.p. 9gls. lUOto 0 0 
! Beans, pr qr. 
iknghsh • . 46 0 to 50 0 
iinsh ... 44 0 to 46 0 


jlrisli .... 27 0 to 3'J 
Bran, p.2 i lb. 0 0 to 0 


0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sutter, Beef, ijr, 
Rutter, p<*r cwt. 8. s. 
Belfast . . Ri to 0 
Newry . . 82 to 0 

Watcnord.new 0 to 0 
Cork, pick. 2d 78 to o 
.Id dry' . 7() to 0 

Beef, p. tierce 95 to H'.O 
Tungu. p. lirk. 0 to 
Pork, p. brl. 75 to 
Bacon, perewt. 

Short middles .')6 to 


Rapesced £50toi^0|l!Bm&i, dry, . oto 


0 

81 

58 

0 
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EDINBURGH.—Feu. S. 


Wheat 

l8f,. lids, 0(1. 

2d,.B2s. 6(1. 

3d',.27s. Od. 


Barley. 

1st,.26$. Od. 

2d,.22s. 6d. 

3d.lOs. Od. 


Oats. 

lst,.«...(20s* Od. 

2d,.Ids. Od. 

3d,.166. 6d. 


Pease & Beans. 
1st,......18$. 6d. 

2d,.IGs. Od. 

3d,...... 16s< 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £1:12:6: 6-12ths. 


Tuesdayt February 1. 


Beef (17i oz. per lb.) 

Os. 

6d. to 

Os. 

8d. 

Quartern 1.0af . 

. Os. 

8d. to 

Os. 

9d. 

Mutton . . • • 

Os. 

5(1. to 

Ob. 

8d. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . 

• Os. 

8(1. to 

Os. 

Od. 

I .anib, })cr quarter • 

Os. 

Od. to 

Os. 

Od. 

Butter, per lb. • 

• Is* 

fid. to ^)s. 

Od. 

Veal ..... 

Os. 

8d. to 

Is. 

Od. 

Salt ditto, . . 

. Is. 

Od. to 

9s. 

Od. 

Pork. 

Os. 

fid. to 

Os. 

8d. 

Ditto, per stone . 

Ifis. 

Od. to 

Os- 

Od. 

I'ollow, per stone • 

9s. 

Od. to 

9s. 

fid. 

Eggs, per dozen • 

• Is. 

3d. to 

Os. 

Od. 


HADDINGTON.— Feb. 4 


Wheat. 

1 st, >■. * I ..His. Od. 
2d,......32s. 6d. 

3d,.30s. Od. 


Barley. 

1st,.26s. Od. 

2d,.22s. Od. 

3d,.19s. Od. 


Oats. 

1st,.2t)s. Od. 

2d.17s, Od. 

3d,.148. Od. 


Pease. 

1st,.17s. Od. 

2d, .14s. Od. 

3d,...... 1 Is. Od. 


Beans. 

1st, .....ISs. Od* 

2d,......l5s. Od. 

3d,.12s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1:12:3:4-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in-Eiighnd and JValcs^ from t?ie Returns received in t7te Week 

ended 22d Jan, 1820. 

Wheat, G.>s. lOJ.—Uye, 115.011.—narlcy, oSs. 1 Id.—-Oat, 2.‘?s. 9(l.^QcaQS» 11s. 9d.—Pease, 17s-1^1.— 

Uccr or Big, 05. Od.—(Jatmcal, 2,>s. 9d. 

Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels,, 
and Oatmeal, pet Bolt of 128/is. Scots Troy, or 140 Ihs, Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immcdiaiily preceding the \dih Jan, 1820. 

Wheat, 52s. Od.—llyc, utjs. 5d.—Bariev, -7*5. Hd.—Oats, SOs. lOd.—Beans, 51s. 7d>—Pesase, Sis. Id. 

Beer or Big, i^3s. lod.—Oatmeal, 17s». 9d. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


The frost that set in towards the latter end of December continvied with irfereasing seve¬ 
rity during the first four days of January. During the first night of the month, the ther¬ 
mometer sunk to I {■},, and on tlic 2d, to lO^. From the 6th to tlic 9th, it was more mo¬ 
derate ; and on the lOtli, the umiperaturc of the day rose to 40^, the lowest during the 
night being !{tj. After the 12th, the frost became more severe than at any former period, 
and continued till tlic 22d- On the morning of the I8th the tlicnnomcter stocxl at Zero, 
and did not rise higher than 11J till very late in the evenitfg. In the neighbourhood of 
the river the tcmperalurc was observed about 10 degrees below Zero, probably the 
greatest degree of cold ever experienced in this country. After the 17th, the thermo¬ 
meter sunk repeatedly to 5, and on the last night of the frost it was at 12^. From the 
23d to the end of the month, the thermometer rose to 40 or. upwards every day. The 
j'talc of tlie barometer duriflg the month was as extraordinary as that of the thermometer. 
From the 1st to tlie 9th, it rose gradually,. every day, with one .slight exception ; and on 
the morning of the 9th, stood at the very unusual height of 30.835. Tliis was at 10 ; 
but an hour before, it was at 30.845, and in all probability had been higher during the 
night. Making allowance for the elevation of the place, it must have been as high as 
31.015 inches at the level of the sea, a height altogether unexampled perhaps in this cli- 
inaic. During the next nine days, the barometer sunk almost as gradually as it had risen ; 
and on the morning of the 19th, two days after the grtatc.st depression of temperature, it 
stood at 28.830, being 2 inches lower than at its greatest elevation. The mean tempera¬ 
ture of January is nearlj^ degrees lower than that of January last year, the mean of 
Leslie's hygrometer is one degree lower, and the mean relative humidity exactly the same. 
Tlic quantity of evaporation is onc-tliird less than last year. 













<K)i RegistCT.^^Meteorologiml Report ‘ 

t t 

y 

Meteorological Tablb^ extracted from the RegiMer hepi on the Banks of 
ike Tay,J'our miles east from Perihp Latitude 56^* 25', Elevation l^HJcet, 

January 1820. 


M&ma, • 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat« • • 35.8 

.....ooM. . . . 24.8 

..temperature, 10 A.M. • • 30.7 

. . 10 P.M. . . . 30.4 

. of daily extremes, • * • 30.3 

.10 A.M. and 10 P.M. . • a).5 

..4 ilaily obsprations, . . • 30.4 

IVhole range of thermometer, •. . 340.() 

Mean daily ditto, . . . • • 11.0 
.temperature of spring water, * 37*3 

BAROMETER. Inches. 

McanoflOA.M. (temp, ofmer.38) . 29.708 

•..10 P.M.. (temp, of mer. 38) . 2.9.717 

.both, (temp, of mer. 38) . 29.713 

Whole range of barometer, . • 9.2H3 

Mean ditto» during the day, • . . .135 

...nigrit, . . .164 

OS#•••■ in 24 hours, . « . .299 

hygrometer. Degrees. 

Rain in inches, .... 1.321 

Evaporation in ditto, • • • . .630 

Mean daily Evaporation, • . . .020 

Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. . • • .5.3 

.10 P. M. . . . 6.0 

both, * ^ * * '1*7 

Anderson. PointofDcp. lUA.M. . 26.S 

. 10 P.M. . 2, >-7 

. . both, . 26.2 

.. Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 87.9 

. 10 P.M. . 83.7 

. ... both, . 8(3.8 

.Gts. mom. iti KXl cub. in ^,10 A .M. .118 

....10 P.M. .113 

.... lx>th, .115 


Extremes, 

thermometer. 

Maximum, olbtday. 

Minimum, . * ITtli 

Lowest m<'u(imum« 17th 
1 ligUest minimum, 30th . . 

Highest, 10 A.M* 31bt 

Lowest ditto. . IHth 

lligliost, 10 P. M, 2tth • 

Lovircst ditto . ISth . « 

Greatest range in 24 liour&, 2]sl 
Least ditto, . . Gth 

BAROMETER. 
Highest, 10 A. M. . 9th 

Lowest ditto, . iOlh > 
Highest, 10 P. M, . 8th * 

Lowest ditto, . 19th , 
Greatest range in 21 hours "7th 
Least ditto, . . 17th 

HYGROMETER. 
Leslie. IlighCRt, 10 A. M. lUh 

. Lowest ditto, 18th 

. Highest, 10 P. M. I Uh 

. Lowest ditto, 18th 

Anderson. P. of Oep. Highest, 10 A M. 

.....Lowest ditto, 

.Highest, 101*.M. 

.Lowest ditto, 

.Uelat. 11 11 m. H ighest, 1 0 A. >1. 

.Lcuvt ditto. 

Grcjitrst, Ig P.M. 

.Least ditto, 

...... Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest. 10 A.M 

...Least ditto, 

.Greatest, 10 P. M. 

.Least ditUi, 

Fair days, 21; rainy days, 10. Wind west of meridiait, 23; east of inendmii, 8. 


Degrees. 

. 47 0 ■ 

( 1.0 
20.0 
. 39 0 

46.0 
6.0 
43.0 
10..5 
21.0 
3.0 

i iiche.s. 

28.h30 
.70.800 
28.9!»() 
.690 
. .O.'i i 

Degrees. 
J6.0 
0.0 
16.0 
0.0 
41.0 
0.0 
3S.0 
1U> 
loo 0 
6(>.0 
KiO.O 

6.J.0 
.181 
.OA.i 
. I (lO 
.Ooo 


.7<dh 
IHth 
.70th 
l8th 
Ihlh 
1 tih 
ISth 
9rli 
. 31.St 
18th 
. 7 ( 91 ! 
18th 


Meteorological Table, extracted from the lieq-ister kept at Edinhui'iqh, in 

the Observaiortj, Cal(on~hilL 

N.B.—The Observations arc raa<le twics* every day, at nine o’cloek, forenoon, and four oeloek, .alior 
noon. The second Obsenation in the aUenioon, in tfie first eolumn, is taken by tlie Register 

Tbermoineier. 



Thet 

naiom. 

Attach. 

4 ht*r. 

Wind 



Jan, 11 

M.17« 
A. 22 

29.106 
- .178 

M.^TL 
A. 28 ) 

N.W. 

Snow deep, 
Iro'.t. 

Jan. 17 1 

2 

M.I8 

.209 

M .27 1 

N.W. 

Keen frost. 

18 { 

A. 23 

.225 

A. 2() i 

snow on gi’. 

3 

M.17 
A. 22 

.323 

.58(( 

M.25 1 
A. 27 » 

Cble. 

Ditto. 



M 21 
A. 28 

.675 

.706 

M.28 i 
A. 30 / 

Calm. 

Frost, snow 
on ground. 

20^ 

5 

M.2( 

A. 37 

.619 

.624 

M.3r» 1 
A. 36 > 

s.w. 

Rain. 

211 

6 

M.niA 
\. 3G“ 

,RH5 

.814 

M.3G\ 
A. .35 I 

Calm. 

F(»ggy, fair. 

221 


M.29 

.999 

.M..32 K 

Cble. 

‘'iiow and 

v{ 


A. 34 

.>0.403 

r»i>) 

lunl aftorn. 

«{ 

M.21i 
A. 31 

.rai 

.(>39 

M.361 

A.36i 

Cble. 

Keen frost. 


■A 

M.J‘1 
A. 20 

.6.51 

.633 

M 291 
A. 29 1 

Cble. 

Ditto. 

. 25 { 


M 20 
A. 3.) 

.571 

.131 

M.35 V 
A. 35 / 

N.W. 

Mild, , 
rather fresh. 

2fi| 


M.31!, 

a:37' 

29.7I« 

.7.59 

M.351 
A. 36/ 

N.W. 

Fnsh, snow 
an<l rain. 

27 1 

...iH 

M.2.7 

.986 

M.341 

N.W. 

Snow, 

£8| 

A. .32 

.982 

A. 31 / 

rather fresh. 


M.24 
A. 30 

.859 

M'A 

M.3&1 
A • 35 / 

Cble. 

Dull, sbis. 
c)| snow. 

29 

14{ 

M.23 
A. 26 

.975 

.669 

M.31 \ 
A. 32 f 

CWe. 

Frost, 

Miow on g] d. 

30- 

15 ] 

M.2IA 

A.sr 

.498 
.1 »V 


Cble. 

Sunshine, 

5.{ 

( 

1 .'.j f 

snow on gr. 


M.22 

A. 28 

.374 

M.3( 1 
A.27i 

Cble. 

Keen fiost, 
.Snow. 



Tliri. ' 

niirr>ni. 1 

1 

^Vtlai |i. 

Thrr. 

I Wind 


M. 1 1 

29.279 

M.2(>\ 

1 

ii 'i,ii■ 

Minshnie, 

A.. 19 1 

.201 

A. 26 / 

A me. 

Koelii'iosU 

M. 6 
A. J(i 

.2.>4 

. 101 ; 

M.22 \ 
A. 24 / 

f'lde. 

K It'll fn>.t. 

M.H 

28.672 



snow foren. 

A. 21 1 

.847 

A. 27/ 

i\ Olt • 

ti'41'it night 

M.13 1 

A.2i 

29.101 

1 .220 

M.'A') \ 
A. 26 ) 

Cble 

ll’'io.'>t, Bun, 
sh >w on gr. 

M.i8 
A. 31 

..315 

.536 

M.30 \ 
A. 27 / 

Cble. 

Ivi en fro'il, 
libdl day 

M.M.l 

.(i95 

M-25 \ 


Frost, with 

A.19'1 

.619 

A. 29 / 

l"’ 

sunshine. 

M.27 
A. ■>(* 

.2.10 

.206 

M,''3 1 
A. 37 i 

w. 

Fine thaw. 

|M.*‘19i 

Ia.42 

28.954 
i ,91)9 

SS) 

Si.M’. 

Ditto. 

M.M 

29.343 

M.111 

r'liln 

Dull for<‘ii- 

IA.41 

.108 

A."io; 

V UiL« 

rain (wen. 

:M.31 

.217 

M.^OX 

. B 

Fogg^toieo. 

A. 38 

.154 

A.'19/ 

1 

siiiisiiinealt. 

M.olA 

A.ir 

28.8fi9 

1 ,9755 

M.431 
A. 45/ 

N, W. 

Hiun. 

M,.34 

29.537 

M.42\ 

N W 

Dull > 1 ) 0111 . 

A. 11 

.836 

A,41 / 


.suiixlnned.iv 

M.3S 

.820 

M.l(> 1 

Cble 

Fair, rain 

A. 38 

.644 

A. 42 1 


nig hr. 

M. 3 I 

.6.71 

iM.12\ 

AV 

Fair, dull, 

A. 43 

.576 

!a.4.7/ 


i:im uight. 

M.38 

.312 

\ 

s, \V 

fair, laiu 

A. 47 

.513 

[A. 43 / 

i 

night. 


Average ol Ram, '.jOi iiiehcs. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS,. &c. 


in 

s;.) 


J F. 


1. MILITARY. 

Army Lient-C'ol. Tuyll, hp. 20' T)r. to bo Col. on 
the roiitxm-nt only 1(> Dec. IHlil 

('apt. Pierce, R. Art. Major 12 Aup. do. 

-Nleu]l^, H. Art. Maior do. 

--Mar. of Worcester. ,>7 F. Major 

.■^O Dec. do. 

2 Di-.O. —■ ■ —OoUins, Comet by purcli. v. (Jotttm, 
pro. L>5|)r. e Jan. 1820 

ODr. Major WiMuian, Lt.-CoU bypurch. vice 
Lord Hattland, ret. 25 Dec. IM9 

Capt. Hurl, Major bywurch. do. 

Licnt, Minchin, (.'apt. oy purch. do. 
Comet Porter, Lieut, by pundn do. 
Win Ueresford, (.’ornet bypureh. do. 
( ornct & Adj. Wells, rjmk of Lt. .'JO do. 

- - Ilou. II. H. S. Cotton, fm. 2 Dr. 

O. tobe Lieut, bypurch. vice Jeffnes, 
pro. 2.> do. 

G. Gds. Ens. &■ I.t. Diroin, Lt. & Capt. tiy purch. 

vice Mi’lloy, ret. n Jan. 

— - - Lord How-ard dc Walden, fm. 

hp. F.ns. At Lt. by purch, do. 

C. Gds. Col. Woodford, Ist Major, vice Jackson, 
.bUlVCorjis 18 do. 

—— Bouvenc, 2d Major do. 

IIU Lu-Coi. SteoK', (J.'ijd. At Lt-Col. do. 
Ens. & Lt. ih'uUnek, Lt. 6l Adj. do. 

Cor. Smith, pro. 2 Di. G. ICns. At T.t. do. 
lit. Maj. Wetlicfall, Major, v. Lynch, dead 

.'O Dec. 1819 

1 icut. Macdonald, Capt. do. 

Khsi^n Eddington, laeut. vice M*Ewen, 
dead do. 

- Lewis, Lieut. do. 

W. 'rottenJiam, Ensj^jn 22 Mar. 1S17 

-Home. Ensi^i .70 Dec. !S19 

Ll. Cameron, Adj. vice M‘KwLn,dead do. 
Bt. M.ij. (‘ampbell, Maj. vice Einngton, 
1 Vet. Ibi. do. 

Lieut. W'alkcr, Capt. do. 

Kiimj^ Marsh, Lieut. ' do. 

As. Surg. Blown, from hp. 4 Dr. G. As. 

Surg. vice Martin. K. Inu. fi .Ian. iK'h) 
II. Deedes, Ens. by puich. vice Burke, ret. 

2.7 D(e. 1810 

Ens. Waircn, Lieut, vice Harrison, dead 

1.7 Nov. 1818 

Patou, hji. 54 F. Ensiijn do. 

Kns. Gossip, 87 F* Ens. vice Buirowes, 
hp. \ ork Chass. 50 Dee, JSPJ 

W. Flmlver, Ens. vice Barry, deail do. 

Ens, WmiUarl, Adj. v. Barry, dead do. 

Flude, Lt. vice Frdv\ard>i, dead 29 do. 

-Wen, Lt. vice Harley, dead .70 do. 

GeiiL Ca<let J. Fov, from 11. M. Ens. 

20 do. 

.V. J. Hodgson, from U. M. C. Ens. .70 do. 

‘ Lt. Vimcomlie, troni hp. 08 F. Payni. v. 

Montgomery, dead 8 Jan. 1820 

.78 I.t. l‘'ugii>n, from hp. 57 F, Payni. sice 
Tomer, dead 25 Dec. LSI9 

J. bkiuner, Rusigti 3(t do, 

Lt. Fiiniaec, Capt, vieo MacKriJl, dead do, 
Ens Verner, Lieut. do. 

A. Gne\e, Kns. do. 

64 Eus. Stevenson, Lieut, mcc IsbclL dead 

6 Jon. 1820 

11. F. Droderip,'Ens. do. 

67 Lt. snow, Stttm 89 F. Capt. Mce James, 
jiro. ' 0 d>*. 

Ens. Ha.ss(^l, Lieut, vic(> Harpin 1.7 do. 
Gent. Cadet A. Ansell, from llo. Mil, Col. 
Ens. do. 

87 Knii. Bateman, ht. vice Hutchinson, )iro. 

2.7 Dee. 1H13 

C. IT. Doyle, F.nsign ^o. 

Ens. Sutherland, Irom hp. York (’hass. 
Ens. vice Gossip, 11 F. .70 do. 

89 Lt. Vmccut, from 40 F. Lieut, vice Snow, 

pro. 07 F, 6 Jan. LS20 

90 As. Surg. M*Artlutr. from hji. 2o F. As. 

Surg. V. FaniiUk, hju 2.3 F. 50 Dee. 1819 
92 Bt. Maj. COuper, Major, viceFerrier,dead 

do. 

I.ieuL lTU»t‘s, Capt. do. 

Ehf. Macdon.ild, Lieut, vice Gordon, d<‘.ul 
• 27 do. 


11 

22 F. 

29 

30 

41 

14 

50 


Ens. Mackintosh, Lieut. \icc Logan, dc-ul 

28 do. 

-Gordon, Lieut, vice M ill, dead 29 do- 

-- Campbell, from 5S !■'. Lieut. 50 do. 

Gent. Cadet Sir O. Gibbs, from U. M. C. 
Ens. viec Hcynplds, de.ul i?7 Jo. 

-C. C, Smith, fiom U. M. ('. 

Ens. 28 do. 

- - -A. Amsinch, from U. M. 

Eus. 29 do. 

-PcarBon, Ensign C .l.m. 1 S2i» 

llosp. As. J. Stradian, Ab. Snrg. vic-e Tho¬ 
mas, dcml 50 Dt'c. 1819 

Rifle i). Bt. LieuL-Col. Miller, Maj. bypuuh. vice 
Wilkins, rot. 2.7 do. 

1st Lt. Cox, Capt. by nuich, do. 

2il Lt. Browiirigg, 1st Lt hy purch. do. 
W. H. Wood, 2d Lt. by pur. L7 J.oi. JH2i) 
Slail’C. Col. Sir IL D. Jacdofou, K.C.B<fni. 2 F. G. 

Col. vice D’Urban 18 do. 

. Staff. 

Col. Sir R. D. .lack^oii, K.C.B. D.Q.M. Gen, tc» 
the Forces, vice D’Urban 18 Jan. 1820 

(lartisous. 

Capt. Weeks, fiom hp. Nova S. Fen. Tiiwn Adj. of 
< ape Breton, vice Schwatl/c, res. 23 Get. 1819 
Mi’tiirai Depot tmnU. 

PhvBiciiin T. Short, from hp. l*hvs. 23 Dec. do. 
As’yurg. Dunn, from 2 W. 1. R.'.sut". 

L7Jan. 1S2I> 

-Savory, fiom hp. U. W'. I. IL At>. Surg. 

23 June 1819 

Itosp. Mate M. Ritchie, IIosp. As. vice Maelcod, 
de.ui 2.7 Dec. <lo. 

- — W. Cliarjes, Hosp. As-, vice (iner, deail 

50 lio. 

Hosp. As. Duncimson, from hp* Hosp. As. 

15 Jan. 18U0 

Exchanffcs, 

lU. M.ijor Taylcr, fiom 95 F. with Capt. M.vnsel, 
hp. .7.7 F. 

Cnpt. Lanibcit, fiom 61 F. with Bt. Major Eliot, 
Jip. 21 F. 

-Goldie, from 6 Dr. G. rcc. dilT, with CupL 

Schreilx^r. hp. 2J Dr. 

(Jraw'ford, from 11 Dr. with CapL Mylne, 


1.7 Di. 

Pfager, from 19 F. wiili C.apt. Farijuliarson, 


Siib-Insp, Mil. Ion. LI. 

Fjt/-Gei.ild, from .71 F. with Copt. EmelG 


hp. 8.7 h\ 

Wright, from 7o F. with Capt. M.'ioMahon, 


hj). 93 F. 

Stiangwayes, C5 F. with Cai-tain Bujrowcs, 


hp. 12 !•'. 

Luut. DjUou, from 6.7 F. rec. ditf. wU!i Lieut, 
('oils, lip. 

- - Sviilbruigc, from 17 F. rce diff. with Lieut. 

C.iry, hp. \dik t'kass. 

Smyth, liom .71 F. U’C. difl', with I.t. Gage, 


hp. .7 F. (iitb. 

Gordon, from 42 V. ice. diff. with Lieut. 


Macdougall, hp. 8.7 F. 

Hewitt, from 92 F. with Lieut. R.nida.11, hp. 


61 F. 


Robb, from 7 Dr, Gds. rec. difll with Lieut, 
Crosslev, hp. 2.7 Dr. 

SjKTling, Iroin 9 K. woth I.t. Uobiu.'.on, hp. 
Barlow, Iniiu .70 F. »ee Uifl‘. with Lieut 


ICUL 

Cheape, hp. 95 I". 

Dickens, fioni 1 Dr. (ids. ree. dilf wiUi Lt. 


West, hp. 21 Dr. 

{’amcron, from 75 F. with Lieut. IlriMike, 


hp. 83 F. 

Samlon, fiom 86 F. xcc. diff. with Lieut. 


Nunn, hj). 

Comet Langruead, from 10 D. )viLh F.ics. Wortley, 
76 F. 

2d Lieut. Lewis, from 21 F* with Kiibign Booth, 
lip .73 F. 

Ensign Framis, from 8 F. rcc. diff. with 2d LicuU 
Curlis, bp. Billc Brig. 

Bcunelt, Irom 32 F. with Ensign Fower,^. 


(.8 F. 


( arei, f m. 89 F- with F.ns. Boyes, hp. .70 F- 
Hail, tm. 1.7 F, with Kris. Maaloocll, 23 F* 



y' 


«06 


' ^ 
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CFeb. 


Ensign Potongor, from 35 P. rcc. with Ensign 
Semple, hp. 9(5 h\ ,. 

— RnsKcli. fn>]#55 P. rec. difE with Ens. Fur¬ 
long, hp. h K. * 

— Nutt, from h'f P. rec. diff. witli Ens. Fo- 
thcrgill, hp. 5d P. 

Paym. Chapman, from 9 Dr. with Paym. Knight, 
hp. 5 Line K.O.JL* 

Awjst. Surg. Fogerty, from 2 W. I. R, with Assist. 
Surg. Diinii, hp. 19 Dr. 

Ilosj). Assist Holierts^, M.D. from Staff Med. 
r)<p. with JIosp. Assistant Hull, hp. 

, Jicsignationa arid Hetirements, 
TJent-General Lord Hartland, 0 Dr. 
J.ieut.-Colonel WdkinK. Uifle brigade 
Capt.nn MoUoy, Grenadier Guards 
l.ient. Schwarta, Toam Adj. of Capo Breton 
Knstgti Burke, 29 F. . 

Surgeon Loftus, 1 I,anc. Mil. 

Snperfeded. 

Captain I.«eV RitieBngmle 

App^intrtunU Canceled, 

Capt.nn C. L. FiUtgerakl, on lip. 8.) V. as Major in 
fno Army 12 Aug. 1K19 

The Kxehange between Captain Slaiigways, of C5 
J’’. ;ui(J ('.ajitain Perry, hp. .>C F. • 


D^afliS. 

Field-MaTslial his Royal Highness the D. of Kent, 

K. G. & G, C. B. 1 F. Governor of Gibraltar 

2,1 Jan. 1S2() 

General Earl of Sufiplk, Ai F. Governor of l.on- 
domiorry ami Cuhnore Jan. ltt‘20 

Lieut.-General Jas Camplieli, Unatt. London 

17 Jan. 1820 

Captain Psmer, Adjutant to 2d Surrey Militia 
Lieut. Maw, 1? F. 11 Juno ISIH 

■- —— Hearn, .I*! F. Madras i July do. 

Cav.uiagh, Royal Art- Trinidad 12 Oct. do. 
—— CliadwicK, late 1 Roy. Vet. Bn. Dublin 

23 do. 

Crouchlcy, hp. 8.3 F. 29 Dec. do« 

- ■ Garrard, of Invalids 27 t'cp. do. 

— Opeiishaw, of tnv.ilids 3 Jan. 1820 

■ ■—"liudso'i, of Invalid:. J.ui, do. 

*-Vaughan, 1 F. 1 Bn. Dublin 1.3 do. 

Rnsnrn &. Adj. Harry, 41 F. 

Qaartei-Master Masters, 8 I)t. llcngnl 2fi M.iy 181}) 

-—- Muiray, 75 F. 'i'hurvo, N. 11. 

^ 25 Dec. do. 

(Jommis, Depart. Pop. Ass. Com, Gen. M'Duii.tll. 

Trinidad 20 July IHIO 

Medic.al Depart. Dcp. Ins. Taylor, hp. 9 J.m. 1820 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

2.8. At Surat, file lady of John Romer, 
second iuilgc of the Court of Circoit and Aii- 
|>eal, a daughter. 

i)(T. 1. At Rossie, MrsOhphantof RoRRic,ason. 

21. In Great Uu.ssel-shrect, London, the lady of 
James !.fH:h, ESq a .'^on. 

— At Greenock, Mrs Tuniei of Kilbute, a .son. 

*J"). Lady Mackcinne of Coal, a son. 

21. Tile lady of William Stothert, Esq. of C.ur- 
pen, a son. 

28. At^the King's-stablesj Grassmarket, Ann 
ronuic, upwards ot .00 years of age, one of tlic out- 
jmientsoi Dr ThdleluT’«di.si)ens.u-y, ami wife of 
Maiioch, bhoeinuker, a still-born son, being 
her first child. 

30. At Kdinburgli, Mrs Hood of Stoneridgo, a 
son. 

.31. At ‘Warfiston-ere'Hicnt,Edinburgh, MrsCap- 
Jaiii Barclay, H.N. a son. 

Juii. 2, AtUIston, near Jedburgh, Mrs Cavci- 
hill, a son. 

.3. At Kelso, Mrs D. Douglas, a son. ' 

1. Mis l'\‘rner, NoTthumberland.«trcet, Edin¬ 
burgh, a d.aughtcr, 

6 , AtKockville, the Right lion. Lady Eleanor 
Balfour, a son. 

7. At Edinhuigh, Mrs Maitkiiid Gibson, younger 
of ('bftouh.ill, a son. 

‘). At Stilling, Mrs Wilham Galbraith, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

in. Ai Woolwich-eoinmon, the lady of (.'aptam 
]i. W'. (cordon, atbnigbter. 

12. At KiinckhH'ek, Koas-shire, the lady of 11. 
Ross, Esq. .1 rton. 

— At Bnghton, the lion. Mrs Captain .Sothehy, 
a son. 

1.3. At Acton, Middlesex, the lady of Henry 
Ah'xaiider Douglas, ICstj. a son. 

— Mrs Cumiuighani Graliam of OatUnore, a 
daugliter. 

— AtheThoust>, Great King-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs JsinH*s I ang, h daughter. 

18. Alliei house III Oetirge-stnHq, Edinburgh, 
Ladv Eh/Alx?iii Hope Vere, .i daughter. 

—‘ At ( atlnu-mc* bank, Mrs Ireland, a son. 

2(1. At t'omely bank, Mrs. Laidlaw, a daughter. 


MAUiUACES. 

Dir. 3. At Rickin.nnsworth, Iv. O. Brown, Esq. 
.v»u cn the Itvx, Dr Ihoxsn. pnneiiuil of Manselm'- 
• eoiU‘ge. 'bei'Uxn, to Catherine Klj^ilxilh, eldw-t 
of Hnd'fson, Iwi. t laelon, l<\sex- 

rj- At the of his f'veclloncv the EarJ of 

4 l,-nie.tiix, lu'Uut.uiiu* M:»;i s» ;U 


the Hague, Licut-Col. Sir James Rolqicll Colle¬ 
ton, liart. to Septima Sexta Colleton, danghtei of 
Reai-iidmiral Hiehsird Grave*. 

1!). At Scnwiek, iiearKirkciidbriglit, at lhehmi«e 
of .Sir John Gordon, Ivirt. Major-Cten. Itiall, go¬ 
vernor of Granada, to EIi/a, elili*s( daughte r of the 
late James seurlctt. Esq. jun. of Peru, m ihe island 
of Jamaic.'i. 

22. At Edmbuigli. Mr John PaU’Vsoii. agent for 
the i.eith-b.nik, D.ilkeith, to Mary, oldest daughter 
of Mr Hiehard Lees, G.ala,shiels. 

27 . Mr Stock# of Lathiyiw, to Mary', onlychmgh- 
ler of Mr Kirkland, Kinross. 

— At Edinhuigh, Mr Robert <>hver, merehaiit, 
to Charlotte, daughter of Mr George M'Lalchie, 
NuHilson’s-streel. 

28. Althchcmscof Mrs Admiral Deans, Anne- 
street, St Bernard’s, \Vm Lau), Ks<p aecnunhiiit, 
Kdiiibnrgh, to ICli/rifKdh, eldest daughter ol the 
late Admiral Deans of Huntingdon. 

Jail. 4. At (ireenock, James Hunter, Esq. to 
Jane, daughter ui .F.neas Monison, Esq. 

— At Port-Glasgow, CUiid Marshall, F.sq. she- 
1 iff substitute, Greenoek. (o Miss Mary Beeklord 
.Johnstone, voimgest daughter of DavnlJohiislone, 
Esq. Fort-Glasgow. 

— At Oiinuiale, Aigyllslnrc, Major .I.iiues Li- 
Jiiond, of ihe Hon. East liuh.i Coiuji.iny’s aitdlery, 
Madras, to Jessie, third daughter of John Canqi- 
bell, Esq. of Ormidale. 

(). AfVair, Koh. ScottMoncuefT, Esq. yonngrr 
of NewhalJ.s, advocate, to Sus.nina, tlau.,htcr of 
Alexander Ihmgle, Esq. of W'hib haiik. 

— At Pape Westr.iv, George 'J’null, Esep uf Hol¬ 
land, to Mary, si'cmm daughter ol W . Swan, Kstj. 

7. At Edinburgh, Alexander M.U'leX)d, Esq.eoin- 
jnnnder of his Maicsty’s cutter V, elhngton, to Mar¬ 
garet, elde.st daughter of the late Alexander Chry 
stie, Esq. of HaUmrystic. 

— Kobeit Muter,‘Esq. captain in the 7th royal 
fusilcern, toKamn, eldest daughter ol J. O’Neill, 
Ksq. of Lanch-hilf, exiiuity of Dublin. 

8, At Hath, Cajitain Jolin MaitL-uul, royal navy, 
ynuiigcst ton of the late Hon. Colonel Huhiird 
Iviaitland, brother of the late E;ir^ of Lauderdale, 
taDora, eldest daaphtcj of (k RaiembU, Esq. of 
I^lford, county of Kerry, Irel.uul. 

10. At Ducnally, Mr Charles Graham .'suley, 
)jostm.istcr, Perth, to Miss Frances Montcuth, 
ihird daughter of J. Monteath, Esq. of Duehallv. 

15. At Leith, Mr Gc'orge Craig, (,|uahty-slieet, 
to Mi->s Mary Ami Graham, of Newuigtou, Kdm- 
iiurgh. 

•1-1. At her fathcr'shousc, m (?uein street, Fdin- 
Imridh Walter I’lixlciH'k tkiinidx*)! of Shavviuld. 
INq- to I uriv Ellmor Cluuiciis, eldtst d.iughti-i of 
(in? Itight HoO. tiio ICul of WoinjsK and March. 
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17. At RoscfieW-cottape, Portobcllo, John Jack- 
son, Kmi. of V't)rk, to (.'Uristlaii, cMcat daughter of 
ttic late Mr John Stewart, Pitlochry. 

ly. At Melville-stTeet, the Hev. Patrick Brew¬ 
ster, one of the ministers of the Abl)ey C'hureh, 
Paisley, to Frances Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Colonel Edwar<l Stafford of Mayne. 

'il. At Edinburgh, William Young, Ksq. W. S. 
to Agnes, only daughter of the late James Gerard, 
j:m|. (»f Whitenaugh. 

— At Edinburgli, Mr William Chrijjtie, writer, 
to Klizabelh, daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
Archer, of the 1’heatre-Iloyid. Edinburgh. 

Ldiflf /—At Largo, Mr Andrew Inddell, iron¬ 
monger, Glasgow, U> Jessie, second daughter of the 
late 1 Jr Goodsir, Largo. 

— At St Mary’s, Lambeth, Lord Viscount Kings- 
land, to Julia, daughb'r of John Willis, Esq. of 
Wile , Lambeth. 


DKATIIS 

Jinic 1. At Bomliay, Charles Mitchell, Esq. Ucu- 
tenaut ui his Maje.stv’s <'-Hh regiment of foot, and 
irfU) ol the late Sir Charles Mitehell. 

15. AtScroor, near Poon.vh, in command 
of a eavalry biig.vU', Lieut.-Colonel Montagu Cos¬ 
by, an olliecr of distniguish6d ineiit, who fell a 
Mcliin t«i the melancholy ravages ef the cholera, 
laging in Out eouniry. 

27. At Coluinlx),' Ceylon, in the 25tli year 
of his age. Dr Robert 'fhin, assisiant-surgemi, 2<l 
('eylon regiment, son of Mr John Thni, architect, 
Edinburgh. 

Aitfs. 25. At Nagpore, Lieut.-Colonel Munt, 
coinin.indmg the fith regiment of native cavalry. 

IT- At Kingston, Jamaica, of the yellow 
fever. Lieutenant 'rhomas Gordon, y2d regiment. 

18. At Kingston, J.tnuiea, the liuly of Dr .Andei- 
, y2d regiment 

Noe. 22. \t the island of Madeira, Mr George 
Baitholoniew, muLhipinari on Ixiaid his Majesty's 
hlnp Lci en, youngest son of the late Jolm Bartlio- 
lomew, ICsq. of W'alndgc. 

Dec. 5. At Tenby, m booth W'alesi, VS lUiam Ha¬ 
milton, Km). 

7- At belkirk, George fiolwon, sen. saddler. 

At his estate al LoiuUTmuUlen, near Osna- 
buTg, Count Erederiek Leopold of Ihilberg, one of 
the most distn»gvn5»hed characters ot Germany. 

13. At Dundee, John (fuild, Esq. lu the 77lh . 
year of his agi*, late piovost of that burgh. 

15. At Kelso, agitt 28, William, youngest son of 
Mr William MnldWnss. 

— At lUtli, figiHl yo, MrsCradoek, leliet of Dr 
CradiH’k, late uichbishop of Dublin, and mothei of 
Lord llowilen. 

lb. At the manse of LocliLmilliead, of typhus ft*- 
vcL Ihc Ilcv. Dr M'Dougau, lymistei ol that na- 
rish, in the (>5d year ol his age, .md 5b’th ot Ins 
ministrv. 

17. ^^r M. Webster, st,ibler. West Uegister-drcct, 
Edinburgh. 

A t GatiHimbc-park, Isleof W’lcht, JancMeux 
"Worsli-y, lady of Alexander Cainpbr*!!, Esq. 

18. Mrs EliAilxMli Marshall, wite of Mr James 
Brown, I’luon-pkieo, Coovgo’s-stri*et, Edinburgh. 

At I’eebles Mr William S|>aldmg, gardener, 
aged ()(), a veiy re.siicctable inhabitant of that 
burgh. 

2(1. Al Ills house, of Downic-jwk, Li('ut.-Col. 
William llattiay, late of the Honourable East In¬ 
dia Conqiany'.s Bengal artillery. 

— Mr Charles Bruee, Calton-hdl, second son of 
the late John Hrm-e, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

21. Mr John llule, farmer, CydcrhalJ, Suthor- 

landshire. , * 

22. At finziellield, Mr George llewat, late te¬ 
nant there. 

— At her house in Forth-streel, Bktinhurgh, Mrs 
Anne Dalzcl, widow of the late Andrew D.iJ/el, 
Esq. professor of Greek m the Lnivcrsity of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

24. At Portsmouth, Mr David Prnetor, son of 
the late Pat. Proctor, Esq. ot Haikcrtoii* 

— In Huecleueh-plaeo, Edinlnirgh, ('apt. Thos. 
Boyes, laU' 2.>th younge.sl son of the duccased 
John iloyes, tlsip of Wellliall, Hamilton, 

— Al her house in GeorgeVstieet, Edinburgli, 
Mm Anne Rutliertord, widow of the late Waller 
Scott, W.S. 

— At q'unbrjdgc-wclD, Cbailoilo Cathenuo, •wile 
of Capt. J. Walker, C.H. ILM. and daughter of the 
late Rigid Hon. Gen. Sir John lr\nig, K.B. 


^5. At Thurso, Quarter-Master Mathew Murray^ 
c£ tlic To.lh rogiiqent of fcKit. 

At 'rivcrton, William (jnnumns, aged 1^2. 

He leajxxl several shcavt's of coni in a hdd belong¬ 
ing to (ieorge Banie, when in his lOilth year. 

5l). At London, John Haig, Esip of Uonningtoii. 

— Robert Aitken, only sou of Mr William Ail- 
ken, currier, Portsburgh. 

27. AtFislicrrow, Miss I^elen Hcriot, daughter 
of the late I'ho. Henot, Evsq. of Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Bruce, Ute tenant 111 
Over-lloxburgh. 

— At MorUmu-mamo, Sarah rJiAalKtli, smuid 
Uaugliler of the Rev. James Duncan. 

— At her house m lUR-itreet, Edinburgh, Mi< 
Buchanan, seQ. of Auchintorhe. 

— Mr John C.ddwall, mimature-painler, aged 
81. For moie than half a century he followed i 

ifession 111 Lhi.s city, and, till age had remk-icd 
ai unahle any longer to continue it (tithe uhmuj 
of gaming alivclihood, was confessedly 
alUii^ contemporaiic.s. In the early jiart ot lus 
life he was remarkable for his protlciency in the 
matheinatics; having tor several yeans gained tlie 
principal mathematical prize at the Ayi aeai!t‘niv*, 
at that time under the care of the well known Mr 
Man, afterwards rector of the academy at JVrtli, 
by whom he also imtiuted in the knowledge of 
the Latin language—bus attauiinents in which woie 
of a very Tcsnectable kind; and even till wilhiii a 
few days of ms decease, thcwrif.*r ol tlu> article 
has heard liirn re|H*at several long [lass^iges id Vir¬ 
gil’s Keloguea with all ihefen'our and correct em¬ 
phasis of a college voutli. His first iii^lruelor in 
the principles of drawing was Monsieur Delaeour,^ 
a Frenchman who held the situation of master of 
tlie Drawing Acjulcmy, where, as a competitor in 
the lino arts. Mi C. w.isiioJoss sueee.ssfnl (haii in 
his in.ithematieal trnK;—so nmeli thiit after 
having tliree tinu's g-micd the hrst pn/e lor diaw 
mg, he w.is forbidden (o «a>mpcle any longer, le-.1 
tile rest of the boys might be dishcarleru'd liom his 
repoHted sueeiss. With the most miallectcd sim- 
plicitv and mildness of manner, he emnbined thvi 
grai'ciul amt ea-iy )»oliteiK.ss ol a gentleman of the 
old seluiol; and his company ami conversation 
Were evjually relished by philosophers and men of 
seuuee, as by the young and giddy. In a long hst 
of frauds, he hail the honour of cimnKTiiung 
many distinguished both by birth and talent. A- 
moug the.se were the late U H. Erskme, Sir \V. 
Forbis, I^urd Ehbank, R t Fergusson, Dav 
Allan, KuneiniJii, iliMrue, PmKerton, Earl ol Bu¬ 
chan, H- llacbum, Ksq., Lord Ueimand, Gov, 
Feigu.son, Ac. He has left no relatives, exeepi 
onebrotliL'i, Mr Janies Caldvvall, well known to 
the admireusof the hue arts b> his engraving of 
Mis Siddoiis 111 the cluraetci ol the tragic muse, 
after Beynolds, .iiid by his plates to ThoiiiBtn's 1!- 
hislr.dioiis of the Sexual system ot Lmna-us, Ik*- 
Skies sevojal m the siuiKsjK*arc g.dkTV, Ae. Mr t*. 
was of a tail .shikhr make—hail a'liucOy forimd 
eounteuanee—aiiose of tliere.d Uoni.in eurv.iture 
—witheyes which to the last sparkled uitli intelli¬ 
gence and good n..ture. The a‘>o\v is wiitleu by 
one who liad the ]»le.isuro of being ino^t iiitiiii.ae 
with him, and v\iu> coui.iderw u as .1 lusl thoii'd' 
hi iilile tribute lo the talents and unoblrusive 
worlh ofay individual oil wlunn the nublu, at one 
time, bestowcil no inconsiderable shar^ 01 lliur 
latrouage; but who had latterly sunk into an »»!*)- 
ivion aliTiosties daik o-s that lu which ho is now 
eiishro.ulcd. 

2S. \l Edinburgh, Miss Ann.i Dunliar, kite of 
Durii, aged 82. 

2l). At Spnngside, Marianne, youngest daughh'r 

of the dcce«i.setl Itobeil llyiahnan, Ewp of .Spnijg- 
fcide, in Ayr.sliire. 

, — At Dalkeitii, Mrs Katharine Hay, leliet of 
David ( hnelitoii, ISq. latemerehaiil Butc. 

3(h \l Ihe Vice-Uegal bulge, Dublin, the Right 
Hon. Ihc Countess T.illhg- Her lady'ship’s very 
■ annal lecharaetir, her mihl ami affable Tnannei-}, 
and the unaflected good J heart, had miieh 
cmieared her to all eki4,se his country, which 
•1.limed tJie honour of her bnth. Her exeelh-ney’s 
eoiTH>l.unt, wc iindi'rstaud, was one imlucisl m a 
pnn(‘ip.il degree by her late ai'eouehinent. 

— At Bathgate, at the tiirly age of lo years, Miss 
M.'iiioii Jamu'sim, eldest (laughter of Mr Jolm .l.i 
nnrson, merchant there. 

— In l..umh.ion, Ib^bcrt Forrest, E.*.q. kite sm 
gton in the royal n.i\ v. 

— -G Glai>gow, Owigc Forsyth, Eaq. wtUt’ 
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.10. M K(linbuTp:li» Mrs widow of the 

late Ucv. Thin LiottUJg* minjstpf.«|f Uvnahaftow. 

51. At Glasgow, Miss ^ean Crawiurd, 

O.uigtiterof Lhedcceased WUiiupCrawfurd, Ksq. 
of I'osslU 

— At his iiouse^ Htgh>cerracc« N$dihburgh, Mr 
George Uossi auctimreer. 

— At Cromarty, Mw Janet Munw, daughter of 

Die late Atexandei Munro of Kilt^m, aud relict 
ofCicut. William of the 4 ith regiraeat 

of font. 

Jan. 1. At Ediuburoh, Mrs Elizabeth hl'Oermdt, 
i*c]ict of Mr Aiuirew j^inatyne, m^dfvant in EiUn- 
burgh. 

— At Over Kinfiixiita,- Mrs Margaret Robertson, 

aged THj.'wifh of Mr Wuliain Shaw, late of Dahta* 
glar. • ' ‘ 

— At his house, at Lauristou/J. Forrest, Esq.: 

2. At Bonaute, Jedburgh, Mr James Oavkison, 

lalo of lUndke. |'ew passed this good man’s^cKtr 
without a kind invitation and hearty welcome to 
his sheltering cot ami friendly board. This bene- 
voleiU iudividual is supposed to have ba*Ji in the 
rye of the author of Guy Manncnng, when he drew 
the cliaractcr of Dandw ZHnfwmi, 

2. At Brechic, the Rev. Mr Straton, of the Eng¬ 
lish Eiviscopalebapel. 

— At Belnuduthy-housc, Colin,-* third son of 
C<»lin Mackenzie, Esq. of Kilcoy. 

At ChosselVcourU Canongatc; Editiburgli, Mr 
George land, aged 81. 

.I. At Edinburgh, aged 97, Mr Robert Claik, 
formerly cabmet-in^er in Airtli. 

— Af Stirlmg, Mrs Helen l.ittlej^dni, widow of 
Provost John uilchrist, agext 70* 

4. At Laurencekirk, Mr Cliarles Robb, Mirgeon. 

5. At her house m Duki-strcet, Edinburgh, ui 

her 80lh year, Mrs Ifeleu'Gray, rdiet of William 
Hay, Rs(j. of - 

— At Hedford, John Mary, the only son of tlic 
Rev. David Wauchoiw, rector of Warktoa, Not- 
ilianiptonshue. 

— At Dundee, George Wilkie, Es<i. of Aueh- 

lishie, aged > 

— At U^uinont-place, Edinburgh, Wil. Bowie, 
second son of John llowte, South Brulgt-stroi'l. 

d. At Beverley, in her 77th vear, Mr-i Sinclair, 
widow of the Rev. George Sinelair, A.M. rector of 
Willonl, near Noltinglum, aiulvieurof Mel bourn, 
in Derbyshire. 

— At Fredcnck-strcct, Edinburgh, Mrs Carlyle, 
Bell. 

— At Merton, aged 51, Mrs Isabella Broekic, 
wife (»f Mr George iTunie, teacher. 

7. At Muirh»i> Lady Nairnc, widow of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Nairne of J>un.Jnane, hart, in her 7 >lh year. 

— At bis fatbcr’.i house m Leith, Benjamin Wa¬ 
ters, juii. agctl L' 1. 

—.^At lus house in Lauristun, Mr J. Spaldon, 
sen. 

8. At Wharton place, Edinburgh, Mrs James 
.shieils, widow of Mr Jaine& Shiells, late extractor, 
Kegister-ollice. 

— At IjCUIi, Wilhamsoii, wife of 

James Henderson, sliipniastci there. 

— At TinicUi, Patrick Begbie, Esq. late of Cas- 
ileluil. 

— At Edinburgh. Mrs Jean M'Oeorge, rehcl of 

the Rex. William Moneriefl', miniKter of tlie As- 
sofj.ile CongrCjjation, Allai. * 

y. At EtUnbuigh, Miss Little Gilmoiir, daughter 


of the dcccascil William' Charka Little Gilmuur, 
Ks(]. of Ci^gmillar. 

— At McwilJo-place, Stirling, Forbes, Exj. 

— William T. Taylor, Esq. of Tumlwun-green- 
tei^caec, deputy m^iiector of hospitals m Uie BniisU 
army. 

10. At Dalkeith, Mr Thomas Wood, merehaut. 

11. At Ford, the Rev. John Blair, minister of 
the Af^ociate Congregation of Colmoncli, in the 
67tli year of his age, and 40tb of his niuiistry. 

— AtTUbisterdckige, Joanna,^daughter of Alex. 
Macle^, Esq. in her l7tb year. 

— MW Margaret Dudgeon,, widow of John Mii- 
6om late shoemaker, Canongate. 

— At Newbridge, Mr Alex. Lawson, aged 81. 

— At Exeter, in linr 77th year, Mary, Dowager 
Countess of Rothes, relict of Ueanet Laiigton, Ks(j. 
pf Langton, county of Lincoln. 

13. iVt Mouess-house, James Robertson, Esq. of 
KHlichangie, aged 9i>. lie outlived all hjs own fa¬ 
mily (the msile put of which honourably bled and 
diwi m the service of their countiy). Wo have fro- 
queutly observed llie death of Ific laxt of Hrinte 
Charles Edward’s followers announcLxi, amt uoxv 
venture to assert, without fear of cnntriulietion, 
tliat this is the last of the ofRoers who tought un¬ 
der him, at the battle of CuUoiicn, in n uj. lie 
commanded a company of the AlJiole Iltglilandeis 
upon tiiat niomorabk* day; and being perfectly 
collcctcxl in his aeuses to the last raomdit, his in* 
thiuiastic aei'oimt of the deeds of oLiicr year;; wa‘< 
truly interesting. 

14. At Grant’s-bracs, near Haddington. Agnes 
Brown, the mother of Burns the poet, in her «St]i 
year. 

1(J. At Edinburgh, in Jicr .52d year, Mrs Jean 

ilson, relict of the late Mr George Wilson, uilm- 
chant, Dundee. 

— At I^onddh, Mrs Brentou, widow of the Lite 
Admiral Brenton. 

18. At Edinburgh, in his h2d year, Mr William 
M‘(Joisb, printer. ‘ 

— Mrs Liuley, aged about 92, walow ol lljo lile 
Mr Lmley, torrnerly of Ibury Lane 'riu alre, who 
was the father i*f the first M r?. siiei uhni. 

19. At Edinburgh, IMiss KhzaheUi J.inct RiisseV, 
youngest (Uufhterof the Jete Colonel Ressell of 
Ashiesteel. 

Liv/rh/—At liath, suddeiilv, Vico-Aihriiral Fayer- 
inan, ngeil ni. 

— /vt Leith, the infant .son of Mr James 11. Kin¬ 
caid, Soutli i''orth-.street. 

— At her house In yt James’s-squme, Filmburgh, 
in the ihth viarof her age, Mrn ileJen Wood, ic- 
lict of the late Mr Mitchell, surg»->on, A \ i. 

— At Cliiehester, Vice-Admiral 'J homas Sur- 
ridge, j^«l 7‘-’. 

— OffSeiUy Islands, on his jia.S'-age to (he Con¬ 
tinent for the recovery oI hi* health, Laut. and 
Adj. Bairv, dith loot. 

— At Ncwhigging, in ihe parish of Kingoldrum, 
'riiniTUis MaemiK's, l.ite tenant in Longdrum, lu 
the parish ol LcutrelJnn, aged 103. 

— AX Chaccwalcr, PJi/abtlh, the daughtei of 
Joseph Ralph, 'riioiigh she had rentlied her 2ist 
year, her height wasoiilv two let i leu inehes—she 
\ya.snotat all deformed, hut radici well propor¬ 
tioned. Duriiqf hcr.lifc she was ncvei Known to 
laugh or ery, or utter any sound wh.mv*-!, Oiongh 
it wasovidtnt •she lK)th saw and heaid. IJcj weight 
never exceeded twenty pounds. 


The number of eminent persons^ natives, or closely connected with Scotland, who have 
died within these twelve months, k'rather extraordinary, and greater thtm wc ever re¬ 
member within the same period. Among these were the representatives of seven of t)ic 
most ancient and noble hiniilies in this kingdom, viz—Tho Dukes of Hamihou, Uuc- 
cleuch, and J.ennox ; the Karls of J':rrol and Kglinton ; the Kountess of Uotlics and l^on! 
Somerville; the Right. Hon. Robert Dandin>i Lord Chief Haron; Adam Holland, ICstj. of 
Cask, Profe^or Playfair, Prolcssor Uutlierford, Principal Hill, Principal Playfair, and 
Air celebrated inventor of the great improvements upon steam, the steam en¬ 

gine, &c- 


Oiivcr A: Boyd, rrinteis, Edinburgli. 
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tSoxtaim; or, ^ketrljro of piigUism* 


BY ONE OF 

No 

Mu E^an, our good friend, what can 
you possibly mean by publishing no 
fewer than three several sporting 
works, without sending us presenta¬ 
tion copies ? Have we offended you in 
any way ? If so, believe that it was 
unintentionally, and see that you 
transmit to Messrs Cadell and Davies, 
on or before the Hth of April—in time 
for our Coach parcel-—your book upon 
Bath—that inimitable |>anoramic view 
of Going to a Fight”—and your 
Magnum Opus on Gymnastics. We 
shall make an amusing Article on 
each of them ;—^and be pleased to re¬ 
collect, that we are the only Editor of 
a literary journal who has yet sported 
his canvass in the ring- 

We have extreme pleasure in writ¬ 
ing the series Boxiana”—and we 

know that it is excessively popular! 
It is true, that one elderly maiden 
lady has written us an expostulatory 
epistle on the subject, and expressed 
herself shocketl by the indecency 
of the spectacle of two enormous por¬ 
ters, (such were her very words) ex¬ 
hibiting Uiemselves stripped before 
twenty thousand spectators. We an¬ 
swered that letter privately—and as¬ 
sured the nun that Pugilists light in 
flannel drawers—and that they are 
very little more exposed than young 
ladies in a ball-room. We also ven¬ 
tured to state it as our opinion, that it is 
less indelicate in such a man as Tom 
Belcher to give Cropley a cross but¬ 
tock, than an officer of Hussars to put 
one hand on the bare neck of a virgin 
of eighteen years, another round her 
Voh. IV. 
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waist, and thus to whirl her about 
for a quarter of an liour in his arms, 
till both parties are blind, and ^ that 
too in presence of three hundred spec¬ 
tators. A waltzing match is, we 
humbly suggested, a more indecent 
exhibition than a boxing match. What 
can be more so, than to step, ready 
stripped, into the ring, and kn^ in 
succession a long series of military 
men, occasionally relieved by civilians? 
The amazon dismisses from her 
embrace cjiptain, and colonel, and 
knight at arms, all panting and per¬ 
spiring and reeling—while she stands 
victorious and unexhausted in the 
ring. And who compose the ring? 
Judges, senators, soldiers, grand-mo¬ 
thers, matrons, maids, and among 
them our own shrivelleil correspond¬ 
ent. Go, Tabitha, to Moulsey Hurst, 
when Turner fights young Cabbage, 
and then, on your conscience, tell the 
Editor of Blackwood's Magazine, that 
their conduct is as indecent as that of 
Cornet Sabretache and Miss Julia 
Dyaway. 

Well, well Mr North, no more 
about imlecency, but think of the 
cruelty of boxing. Mr Leigh Hunt 
thinks it cruel—brutal—and unwor- 
tliy of the pages of the Examiner. No 
doubt, Mr Leigh Hunt would be en¬ 
titled to complain of the cruelty of 
boxing, were Little Puss to tip him a 
stomacher while meditating a crisp 
sonnet in some farmy field, in front 
of Hampstead. But who would talk 
of the cruelty of mving a facer to the 
champion of England ? It would he 

4 II 
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to the last decree cruel Ip force Mr 
J.cigh Hunt oftt of his study into i\ 
smithy—and insist upon his beating 
on an anvil for an hour, with a prodi¬ 
gious sledge-hammer, instead of fing¬ 
ering away on the piano-forte. This 
would be converting Apollo into Vul¬ 
can. But Elias Spray, the copper¬ 
smith, who fought the Chicken, work¬ 
ed at hi&> profession, without exciting 
the pity OT the tender-hearted. That 
game-pugilists enjoy intense pleasure 
in knocking and being kncKikcd down, 
is obvious to the most careless obser¬ 
ver—^and there is not » sentiment of 
more universally acknowledged hu¬ 
manity, than “ pleasure in the way 
wc like it.’' 

Boxing, therefore, being both de¬ 
cent and humane, why call it brutal} 
No brute animal of our acquaintance 
is a pugilist. Dogs do not box— 
cocks do not box—a bear is good at a 
dose—^but be is a round hitler, and 
too piucb of a rufiiun for ihe ring. 
Mi^n, is in fact, distinguished from the 
brute creation by nothing so much as 
being a boxing animal. He shares 
the faculty of speech with the bull¬ 
finch, the starling, the magpie, and 
llie parrot—and in the art of cookery 
he was excelled by Maculloch of the 
Royal Hotel—extinguish in his bosom 
the love of pugilism, and you reduce 
him to a level witli the Ixasts that 
perish. 

The philosophic observer of human 
nature perceives the connecting prin¬ 
ciples by which that liiiman nature, 
multiform and rnultitudinbus as it is, 
is yet blended into one grand and har¬ 
monious whole. Thrre is a nreessufy 
connexion between alt the fine arts, 
Richmond, the black, gives lessons in 
ilanciiig every time be fights—Randal, 
as a statuary, is superior to Chantrey, 
Canova, and Thorvalsden. - C’rib is an 
admirable artist in body colours.— 
Pollux was in bis day a l\ainter. The 
society for the suppression of vice has 
done but little harm—but wc do not 
like the idea of a society for the sup¬ 
pression of virtue — and, therefore, 
hope, that the magistracy of England 
will at all times allow Bill Gibbons to 
form the ring uxulisturbecl. We are 
persuaded that^the Manchester Magis¬ 
trates did their duty on the 16th of 
August—but may Pugilism flourish, 
and radicalism decay—so 

Let Dares beat KntcUiis black and blue.” 

Nothing can be more good-humour« 


ed than an assemblage of Englishmen 
at a fight. No seditious banners—no 
orators—no occasion afterwards for the 
grand inquest of the nation to inter¬ 
fere—every thing is left to the um¬ 
pires—and no Pope was ever so infal¬ 
lible as Mr John Jackson. How nobly 
was this illustrated in the late disput¬ 
ed question respecting Belascound tlu* 
Birmingham Youth ! The Whigs niov- 
cd for a reference to tlie Jockey (Mul), 
for an inquiry into the behaviour of 
the Jew. But Egan, Kent, Craven, 
and Jackson, supported the ministry ; 
and, considering it altogether as a 
party question, by which tin* oiiimsi- 
tion expected to get a turn out,’ 
all the most sound jmgilists of tlic day 
rallied round the established authori¬ 
ties, and by their firmness, and deaf¬ 
ness to popular clamour, vindicated 
and sustained the character of the Bri¬ 
tish ring all over the world. 

The last objection urged against ])U- 
gilism is, that it is (tan^i roifs —the ar¬ 
gument of a coward. But, dangerous 
as it may be, is it not true, tlmt any one 
doctor that ever administered a pre¬ 
scription, has killed more num than 
all the-pugilists that efer fought, ei¬ 
ther with rcstus or naked fist } 'J'he 
destruction of human life in the prizi' 
ring has been trifling. V'ou may write- 
all their names with a single drop of 
ink. Neither .lean Beiclu-r, nor the 
Chicken, nor Crib, ever matle a wi¬ 
dow—but when the two former died. 
But supposing that a dozen pugilists 
were killfttl per annum, would sucli an 
allowance prove fatal to this country ? 
Has not the population of Britain in¬ 
creased greatly Uiesc last twenty years, 
even in spite of tl^e daily opi*ratiou of 
many hundred stitge-coacbes ? 

This, we find, is likely to })e a sort 
of rambling article, quite chitty-chatty 
and off-hand—the best sort of leading 
article, perhaps, after all, now that there 
are so many magazines at work all over 
the island. One hates to see scores of 
editors all hammering away at one and 
the same thing—Living Authors, No 
I. Scott—No II. Wordsworth—On the 
Cockney Scliool of Poetry, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, —Letters from the 
Lakes—Comparison between Kemble 
and Kean, &c. &c. There is really 
something quite shocking in thi&ever- 
lasting ringing of bells, and thisl^ta- 
tantararaing of trumpets. No i^ncr 
has one editor started a subject from 
some secret covert, than fifty othern 
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join lull cry, with all their pack of 
contributors, in pursuit; and no won¬ 
der that the gaipe is run down and 
i^xliausted at last, though often not 
worth the biigging, so wofully torn 
and mangled. It is a puzzling matter 
to know how to act at present; one 
request we have to make of our fa¬ 
cetious friends, Bon-mots, and Janus 
Weathercock, that they do not seduce 
Mr P. Egan from our service, and that 
they leave us in possession of the 
ring. The truth is, that the world is 
not wide enough for all the present 
magazines, and some of them must be 
blown up. Our own private opinion 
^s, (though it might be dangerous to 
express it) that three nuif^inincs are 
4ii^dent for Great Britain and Ire^ 
land —Baldwin, Blackwood, and Col- 
bourn.* 

To return to Boxiana. It is a book 
that wc never tire of—take it up when 
we will it puts us into immediate spi¬ 
rits. It is a sufficient justificution of 
pugilism to say, that Mr Egan is its 
historian—for a better natured, more 
gentlcnianlyperson, never wore a glove. 
On a former occasion wc ventured to 
suggest a resemblance between Mr 
P. Egan and Mr Thomas Campbell, 
as the historians of pugilism and 
poetry. But, in truth, highly as we 
admire the abilities of the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope and the Speci¬ 
mens, wc cannot affirm, that he has 
yet produced any such work as Box- 
iaua. Mr Egan combines within him¬ 
self, as the historian of British pugi¬ 
lism, all the qualifications possessed 
by all the historians of British poetry, 
lie has all tlic elegance and feeling of 
a Percy—all the classical grace and in¬ 
ventive ingenuity of a \Varton—all 
the enthusiasm and zeal of a Headley 
—all the acuteness and vigour of a Rit- 
son—all the learning and wit of an 
Ellis—all the delicacy and discern¬ 
ment of a Campbell; and at the same 
time, his style is perfectly his own, 
and Kkcly to remain so, for 'it is as 
inimitable as it is excellent. The man 
who has not read Boxiana” is igno- 
raJit of the power of the Ihiglish luu- 
guage. , 

Our readers have already studied 
with us the history of two Kras of Bri¬ 
tish pugilism. They have been ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of the schools 


of Broughton, *and of Big Ben. Wc 
arc now about tomakethem acquoilit- 
etl with a new school—that of Men¬ 
doza—a school whose fame is in some 
measure gone by, but u school that 
will ever continue to be admired by, 
every lover of correct t^to, sound 
jiidgmtmt, elegant execution, and good 
bottom. This was, indeed, the Au¬ 
gustan age of pugilisin, diough for¬ 
tunately it did not precede the decline 
and fall of the art. There was indu¬ 
bitably a finished and perfect beauty 
in the finest performances of Men¬ 
doza, for which we may now look in 
vain. He was the Virgil—or, perhaps, 
the Addison of his time. His battle 
with Humphries was perhaps superior 
to any thing in the iEncid. - It was a 
most elaborate performance; yet art 
was so blended with nature, that its 
striking merits were visible to tlieeyes 
even of the unscientific, and the name 
of Mendoza now rises up in our me¬ 
mory when we think of all that was 
most graceful in attitude, and correct 
in distance. He was indeed the great 
founder of the Jewish school,—nor 
lias cither Dutch Sara, Belasco, or 
Iky Pig, eclipsed the fame of their 
master. 

Dan has fought upwards of thirty 
pitched battles, but of these eight only 
are on record—one with Martin, the 
celebrated Bath Butcher, three with 
Humphries, two with Ward, one with 
Jackson, and one witli Lee, In his 
first contest with Humphries, he was 
beaten; but in his two others his su¬ 
periority was iinmcasureable. The 
first fight is thus descrilx-d by Mr 
Egan:— 

Humphries, upon ascending the stogc^ 
was received with loud and repeated cheers, 
which he gratefully acknowledged by his 
genteel dejiortmcnt, when Tom Johnson 
appeared ns his second, the nfiileiic Tring 
as his bottle-holder, and Mr Allen 5is um¬ 
pire. Mendoza, almost instantly following, 
was greeted with the most (laticiing marks 
of attention and respect from the surround¬ 
ing spectators; a Mr Moravia acted as his 
umpire, Unvid Benjamin was his second, 
and Jacobs liis botlle-liolder, :ind the wl)ole 
of them were Jews, lluniphrics’ api>ear- 
ance, when stripped for the tight, was i>ccu- 
liarly attractive, and his tine manly form 
was sccnio great advantage; Jic had on a pair 
of fine tlannel drawers, white silk stockings, 
the clocks of which were spangled witli giild, 
and pumps tied with ribbcni. 'Die dnss of 


• We have brucketted the three swiior wianglers Miis year, and also udopied an al- 
phabetical arrangemeu^. 
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Mendoza was plain and neat* About 
twenty minutes al^er one, every thing be¬ 
ing ready, the usual salutations took place, 
when the display of the science was infinite¬ 
ly fine^muen was expected from two ^ch 
skilfiil arUsts, and the feints made by each 

n were elegant and scienfific—Men- 
felt no terrors from the proud fame 
his antagOQtst, and Humidmes viewed the 
admiralde skill displayed by his opponent 
with firmness and composure—the pany- 
ings were long and various, wd the ama¬ 
teur experienced one of the richest treats 
ever extilbited in this noble and manly art 
F—at length, Mendoza put in first blow, 
and recouing from its enects slipped and fell 
upon Ms back, in consequence of the stage 
being slippery from the rain which had feU 
prevmus to the battle, yet was of no mate¬ 
rial efibet agunst Humphries, as he warded 
it off and retreated.' In the second round 
Mendoza, hiU of vigour, went into his anta¬ 
gonist and knocked him down; and in clos- 
^ in the next, the Jew threw Humphries. 
The odds which had been much in favour 
of Huinidiries, were now chan^ng rapidly 
upon Mendoza. The Jew, Hushed wiui 
his success, found hU game all alive, and 
t/iowed himself off to the best advantage, 
with all the heroism of a most experienced 
pugilist* Humphries appeared to make no 
way against Mendoza, who had now knock¬ 
ed Dick down six times in succession. The 
Jews sported their cash freely, as the Chris¬ 
tian, it was supposed, must soon be van¬ 
quished; blit tnc friends of Humphries 
were not to be dismayed, and took the odds 
greedily* At one time the contest was near¬ 
ly coming to a premature termination, from 
the cry of by the friends of 

Mendoza, who, in the early part of the 
fight, had drove Humphries upon the rail 
of the stage, and while the latter was upon 
the balance, aimed a blow at his ribs which 
must have finished the battle, but Johnson 
caught it. The umpires considered it a 
knock-down blow, and that Johnson was 
oorrccL The stage was so slippery that 
Humphries could scarcely stand upon his 
legs, and soon discharged the Jineri/ from 
his legs, for the more subsumtial service of 
worsted iiose—Dick now felt his feet, went 
in with his usual confidence,' and the bets 
became even. Humphries was now him¬ 
self, and fast recovering in wind and 
strength, the amateurs were delighted with 
his undaunted courage and neatness of exe¬ 
cution* Mendoza was thrown, and in fall¬ 
ing pitched upon his face, his forehead was 
dreadfully cut just above the right eye, 
and bis npse assumed a different shape; 
but the Jew’s pluck was good, and in the 
next sound gave Humphries a prifne facer^ 
that tiie bets were still alive. Humphries was 
gaining ground fast, and soon put in n 
^ibler upon the loins of Mendoza, one of 
the Jewsmobtvulnerable'parts; which wasfol- 
lowed up by one in the neck, the Jew reel¬ 
ing fell with his leg under him, sprained 


his ancle, and was reluctantly conmllcd ta 
acknowledge the superiority of the Christian. 
Mendoza almost immediately afterwards 
fainted, and was taken from the stage. Thus 
ended this truly celebrated contest, in twen¬ 
ty-eight minutes, fifty-four seconds, in 
wliich, perhaps, there never was so much 
skill and dextirity ever witnessed; nor more 
money depending upon its terminatian. 
The Jews were severe sufferers^and al¬ 
though. Mendoza was defeated, his fame 
and character as a pugilist were conrider- 
ably increased—his style of fighting was 
highly spoken of by the scientific amateur ; 
and that in close ^hting, and as a quick 
hitter, he was evidently superior to his 
antagonist. The advantage was also upon 
the side of Mendoza ih point of strength of 
arm, and when struggling to obt^n the 
throw, he punulied his adversary consider¬ 
ably by keeping down his head. His guard 
was excellent, and displayed a thoroi^h 
knowledge of the art, by keeping it closer 
to his body tlian that of his adversary, by 
which means his'blows were given with 
more force when he struck out his arms, 
and with respect to stopping, he was not 
deficient to Humphries but for elegance 
of porition—cool and prompt judgment-^ 
fortitude of manner—and force of blow, he 
was materially inferior. He wanted also 
that personal courage, which was so ap¬ 
parent in Humphries, and whose confidence 
rendered him so indiffcreni of himself—but 
in pemt of throwing, Mendoza, though 
not expected, had the complete advantage, 
and the activity he displayed throughout 
the fight was considerable. Mendoza con¬ 
tended for victory with all the style and 
valour of a true Hero. 

THK TABLES TUUNED, 

Humphries, attended by T(nn Johnson 
as his second, entered between one and two 
o'clock, followed by Butclier, as his bottle- 
holder, and Harvey Christian Coombe, Ksq. 
as his umpire; and Mendoza immediately 
afterwards made his appearance, attended 
by Captain Brown uikI Michael Kyan, as 
his sccoml and bottk-liolder, having for his 
umpire, Sir Thomas Apprecce. The se¬ 
conds, according to an agreement, retired to 
separate comers on the seiii/tg^lo of the 
combatants:—The moment became inter¬ 
esting, and anxiety was upon the utmost 
stret^—the o[nnions of the amateurs had 
undergone various changes since the last 
combat; and the issue of the contest was 
extremely doubtful—Mendoza was consi^ 
dered a formidable rival, and he had rather 
rose into estimation than otherwise since tlie 
first battle, and the betting had no stability 
about it. Humphries appeared strong and 
elegant in his position, and endeavoured to 
put in iijau'} ; hut Dan, on the alert, stop- 
])cd it with great neatness, and returned a 
sliarp blow, that levelled his opponent. 
Mendoza, elated will) the attempt, con- 
cli;dcd tile second and third rounds in the 
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same style.* It soon began to appear, that 
tlie Jew possessed considerable conhdence 
in his own powers; and, although the suc¬ 
cess was alternate in the various rounds, for 
upwards of half an hour, the advantages 
were upon the side of Mendoza; the science 
of the latter made a strong impression up¬ 
on the spectators, by the neat manner of 
stopping the blows on his arm/and giving 
the return so instantaneously, as to bring 
his adversary down; and even in point (h 
throwing, Dan possessed the superiori^ In 
the twenty-second round it appeared that 
the articles were violated, (which specified 
mrticularly, that if either of the combatants 
fell without a blow, he should lose the 
battle) by Humphries falling without a 
blow: upon which circumstance a complete 
uproar ensued, and nothing was to be heard 
but the cries of **foul^ fotilT'* and Men¬ 
doza's friends insisted that he had won the 
battle. Upon the other side, it was obsti¬ 
nately contended, that tile blow was “ 
inasmuch that Humphries had stopped it 
before he fclL Tom Johnson was particu¬ 
larly positive as to the fact; but M^doza’s 
umpire declared it to be foul: an appeal 
was then made to Mr Coombe, Vho would 
not decide upon the case. The row was now 
beyond all description, hlo'ws had subsided, 
and tongues were in full and violent mo¬ 
tion, and respect to persons seemed out of 
the question. A warm altercation took 
place between the seconds, each supporting 
their interested side, when Captain Brown, 
full of plucky called the veteran, Tom John¬ 
son a blackguard, and that he would kick 
a certain place, if he gave him any more of 
his impertinence—these were words Tom 
was not in the habit of swallowing,) the 
seat of honour to be disgraced) aud intimat¬ 
ed to the Captain, that tlicy would try as to 
the capability of his assertion, and put him¬ 
self in a posture of self-defence—the quarrel 
had now grown important, and a battle was 
expected; but Captain Brown talked of 
fighting him at some more convenient pe¬ 
riod, for one thousand gmn6as; which 
operated only as tlie Jl-nitrish of the vumicniy 
in never being mentioned afterwards! 
Humphries insisted on tiic fight being re¬ 
newed, and taimted Mendoza to sei^fo 
again; but the friends of the latter woiild 
not suffer him, being satisfied, in their own 
opinion, tliat he had won the battle. The 
spectators growing impatient for the deci¬ 
sion, Humphries threw up his hat in defi¬ 
ance, and endeavoured to provoke the Jew 
to renew the combaWMcndoza, consider¬ 
ing that an unfavourable impression might 
go abroad against him in refusing, or in its 
being decided as a drawn battle, consented 
to finish fhe contest. Silence was once more 
restored, and the combatants again set-fo. 
Dan shcnccd offmgpoA style, and went in 
with the most determined spirit, and finisli- 
cd the round by knocking tlown his oppo¬ 
nent. In tlic next, lu* repeated the doze, 
and continued, during tlie remainder of 


Uie fight, to have the advantage. After 
tWrty minutes had. elapsed, Humjfiiries, 
cither from accident or design, oomBiitfted 
tho same error, in falling without a blow-* 
Mendoza had put in some tremendous hUsf 
and, in foUowing them up, Huin|iiries re¬ 
treated and fell; when Dan, without the 
slightest raunnur, was deemed die con- 
qumt. 

Mfepdoza wds now the champion~ 
and Bill Ward> a Bristol trump> who 
had been or^nally brought up to 
town to fight Johnson, Was how match¬ 
ed against the Isi^aelite. Ho was a 
stronger and taller man than Men¬ 
doza—of great activity—fUll of pluck, 
and fine scienced. The odds were on 
Ward on setting The foUowing is 
a spirited sketch of the battle 

At the commeuGement of the fight, the 
odds were considerably upon Warn; and 
much was expected ftom his well-known 
acquirements; and it is. but fair to state, 
fiiat Bill endeavoured to prove the con^ 
queror, and used every exertion that he was 
master of to obtain so. desirable an end; 
and, for the first eight rounds of tlie battle, 
was an object of attraction; and dealt out 
some tremendous blows ; particularly in the 
fourteenth, he gave Mendoza a dreadful Ail 
upon the jaw, that knocked him off his 
legs like a shuttlecock, and Dan came down 
with uncommon violence. Ward's friends 
were now in high spirits, and the betting 
went forwards, as it was thought that Dan 
had received ratiiet a sickener ; but Men¬ 
doza's gmne soon brought him about, and 
he went in with the most determined reso¬ 
lution, and gave Ward a knock-down blow. 
The sujjcriority of Mendoza now became 
.manifest; Wartl perceived he was in the 
hands of his master; aud the spectators be¬ 
gan to change their opinions. Mendoza 
levelled his antagonist every round; though, 
notwithstanding. Ward put in some good 
Idts. In the twenty-third round the com¬ 
batants closed—Wiud was completely ex- 
liaustcd, and, upon Mendoza falling on 
himv reluctantly gave in. The above con¬ 
test eshiblished Dan's fiime; and his scien¬ 
tific excellence was generally acknowledged. 

But the hour was at hand when the 
Jew was to succumb to the Gentile, 
John Jackson entered the ring against 
him, and in ten minutes and a half 
Dan was done up and dished. 

** Ist round.—The spectators were more 
than commonly interested, from tlic cele- 
iJrity of the combatants. Judgment was not 
wanting on cither side, and a fine display of 
the art was witnessed—tlic amateur experi¬ 
enced a rich treat in the devclopemcnt of 
the science in aU its characteristic minutiae— 
li minute had expired, and both waiting for 
the advantage, when Jackson pul in a tre- 
niendoub hit, that laid Dan prostrate on the 
btage. 
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<« 2d.--In tills round Mendoza dicwed the 
advantage of the seknee to perfection, by 
stopping the bl 9 ws of his antagonist with 
great neatness, and in returning several 
good hits. 

3d—Botli on the alert, zn^peUing away 
without ceremony—Jackson put in several 
severe and Mendoza was not behind 
in returning the compliment; but in the 
termination of the round Dan went do#n. 
Notwithstanding the odds rose two to one 
on Mendoza. 

4th.—This was the heat of the battle- 
fear was oat of the questiem, and the com¬ 
batants lost to every thing but victory— 
Jackson, confident of his powers and know¬ 
ledge, went in with great courage, treadng 
the /science of Mendoza with indiiference, 
and punuhing him most terpbly, when Dan 
fell from a severe blow upon the right eye, 
which bled profusely. The odds rose upon 
Jackson. 

5th.—The scene was now considerably 
changed, and some mumiurings were ex¬ 
pressed by the friends of Mendoza,'on wit¬ 
nessing Jackson take hold of his opponent 
by the hair, and serving Mm out in that 
defenceless state, ^11 he fell to the ground. 
An appeal was made to the umpires upon 
the propriety of the action, when it was 
deemed perfectly consistent with the rules 
of lighting, and the battle proceeded. The 
odds were now clianged two to one on Jack- 
son. 

“6th_7th.—8th.—Mendoza was getting 

rather exhausted, and endeavoured ttj re¬ 
cover his strength by acting on the defen¬ 
sive ; but he could make no way against 
the siqieriority of Jackson. 

** 9th.—Mendoza stood no cliance—.Jack- 
son appeared in full vigour, and h/t^ away 
lus man with great ease. Dan suftered con¬ 
siderably, and after falling completely ex¬ 
hausted, acknowledged he had done.*’ 

About seven years afterwards, an 
epistolary correspondence of an angry 
kind took jdace between these for- 
ihidable heroes in the public news- 
papers. It led, however, to no second 
combat—which was well—for the Jew 
had not strength to fight Jackson. 
Jem Belcher, after his overthrow of 
Gamble the Irishman, challenged Dan 
on the field; and the fight would 
have lx:en an interesting one, between 
the founders of the old and new schools. 
There is something exceedingly chi¬ 
valrous in the chalhaige—and Jem 
Belcher appears another Ivaahoe ifi 
the ring. 

Belclier. Dan Mendoza. 

Meneknsa* Well! what is't you w'ant? 

Bt'hher, I say, these were the shoes . 
I bought, to give you a thrashing in 
Scotland. 

Mendoza, Well—the time may 
;%ojntv 


Belcher, I wish you'd do it now. 

The parties becoming rather irritat- 
oil with each other, an iminediak- 
set~to was nearly the consequence, 
but their friends stepped in and pre¬ 
vented it. 

Dan's last battle was with Iris false 
friend, Lee the butcher, who used him 
extremely ill,—and Dan fought simply 
to punish his perfidy. Lee had been 
longi^known as a skilful and quick 
sparrer—but his set-tos had been all 
bloodless, and with the mufflers; and 
it was not thought he could have any 
chance against Mendoza, in real war¬ 
fare. He had none—for though he 
protracted the fight upwards of an 
hour, by shifting, and dropping—now 
and then touched Dan, and occasional¬ 
ly threw him—we ourselves might'as 
well have been pitted against the Israel¬ 
ite,—who punished him severely, 
flooring him incessantly, and holding 
all his operations, defensive and offen¬ 
sive, in eohtempt. 5rct beautiful as was 
this last display of Mendoza, and fi¬ 
nished as was his shewy, we had al¬ 
most said flowery style of boxing, it 
was the decided opinion among the 
best judges, that it would have lost 
both its efficacy and attraction befoie 
the rapid dexterity and irresistible 
gaiety of .Jem Belcher. Besides, DaJi 
was ])ast his best, and Jem in his hey¬ 
day—and wc hate to sec the laurels 
torn off the brow of age by the hand 
of youth. 'J’he piety of the pugilist 
revolts at the spectacle. 

We feel that it is utterly imjwssiblc 
for us to conclude this article, without 
adverting, in such terms as are becom¬ 
ing the melancholy occasion, to the 
great, indeed irreparable, loss which 
the boxing world lias lately sustained 
in the death of Sir Daniel Doiielly. 
Ireland, we understand, is inconsolable. 
Since the heroic age of Corcoran and 
llyan no such leveller had ai»peared. 
Happy and contented with the fame 
he had enjoyed under his native skies, 
it never had'been the desire of Sir Da¬ 
niel to fight on this side of the Chan¬ 
nel. Accordin^y, he past his prime 
ill and about Dublin, satisfied with 
being held the most formidable Buf¬ 
fer (so our good Irish friends de¬ 
nominate Pugilists) among a potato- 
fed population of upwards of five mil¬ 
lion. No one w’ho has been in Ireland 
will suppose, that Sir Daniel Douclly 
walkt^l up to tlic “good eminence'' 
of the chamirionshiji, with his hands 
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in his brecches-pockcts. We are not 
in j)osscssion of the facts of his early 
career—we know not when he dropped 
the si)rig of shillelah, and restricted 
himself* to the unweaponed fist. It 
must have l>een deeply interesting to 
have marked the transition. We have 
heard it said, and are inclined to think 
the theory true, that Sir Daniel's style 
of boxing showed, perhaps too strik¬ 
ingly, that he luid excelled at the mis¬ 
cellaneous fighting of Doneybrooke 
Fair. He was not a straight—nor yet 
a quick hitter. His education cer¬ 
tainly had not been neglected, but it 
]»ad been irregular. I'here were not 
only Iricisms in his style—but even 
provincialisms which were corrected in 
the l^oudoii ring, not without danger to 
the success of his first prize essay. But 
the native vigour of the man prevailed 
over the imperfect institutions of his 
country—apd with all the disadvan¬ 
tages of an irregular, imperfect, and 
unfinislicd education. Sir Daniel Do- 
nelly not only triumphed over all his 
comjjutriots, but sustained the honour 
of Ireland in a country, perhaps, too 
much disposeil to disparage her ; and, 
in his last battle, with the renowned 
Oliver, the shamrock sprang up 


beneath his. feet, rejoicing in the 
blood that dyed its threefold beauty, 
more proudly th^in it ever rejoiced, 
when, sprinkled with the dews of 
morning, it waved its verdant locks to 
the breezes that swept the level ex¬ 
panse of the Bog of Allen, or the 
rugged magnificence of Macgillicuddy's 
reeks. 

The death of this illustrious man 
has left unsolved a great problem. 
Was England or Ireland to have taken 
precedence in the rank of nations ? 
Could Donelly*have beat Crib ? Could 
Carter have beat Donelly ? Alas! 
vain interrogatories! The glory of 
Irelaiul is eclipsed—and ages may 
elapse before another sun shine in, 
what Mr Egan beautifully calls, her 
pugilistic hemisphere. Wc have just 
received a vast number of Elegies on 
his death—from Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, aud Dublin—some of 
them eminently beautiful. It was 
not to be thought that such a man 
would be permitted to leave us, with¬ 
out the meed of some melodious tear; 
and wc are happy to sec among the 

Imctus," the names of Moore, Mo- 
turin, Croly, and Anster. Of these-*- 
anon. 
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m 

To tfie Editor of the Hisiory of the Er,skine Dinner,^ 


DEAR* MOSES, 

I THANK you for sending mo your 
pamphlet, containing an account of the 
dinner to Lord Erskine, and in return 
shall forward to* you a coi>y of the 
Southside Papers, as soon as the last 
proof sheet comes to hand, which, I 
trust, it will do in the course of next 
month at farthest. In that publica¬ 
tion I hope you will find much to 
amuse you; and I would even flatter 
myself, something to improve you 
too, provided you read it with some 
portion of that temper and calmness 
of judgment that always character-' 
ized you until of late, i, e* since you 
have assumed the place and manners 
of a leading Edinburgh .Whig. My 
dear friend, be assured, in spite of all 
you hear, that I still entertain the 
warmest affection for you, I do not 
indeed pretend to consider you as a 


man of genius ; which foolish idea, I 
fear, some of your new associates have 
been studiously cramming into your 
head ; nor yet, if some of your recent 
doings provoke a slight suspicion that 
your brain has suffered, am 1 inclined 
to attribute your misfortune to “ over¬ 
much learning.” But I have a real 
regard for you^ and, as a proof of this, 
would fain give you a little advice, 
which, if taken in gootl part, irfay, 1 
would hope, restore you in some mea¬ 
sure to yourself, and, perhaps, pre¬ 
vent your relations from entertaining 
any farther rights of cognoscing you— 
which, I assure you, is a scheme that has 
frequently been discussed among them 
of late, and all with the most friend¬ 
ly intentions. Take up in time, and 
don’t allow yourself to be made a fool 
for life, only for the pleasure (which 
with you is, after all, I fear, a verv 
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kborious mo^labor ipaci voluptas) of 
weaving a few more paragraphs of 
silly rho(lomont«ade—the amusement 
of all Tories, and the disgrace of your 
own Whigs. In short, reflect before 
it be too late, that you were a far 
more respectable man a few months 
ago, managing the concerns of your 
own shop in peace, quiet, and honour, 
than, with your limited talents and 
acquirements, you are ever likelyto be¬ 
come, by pursuing the new career which 
at present seems to possess so many 
charms for your heat^'imagination. 

The truth of the matter, is, my good 
friend, that you know nothing what¬ 
ever of the true character and designs 
of the party, with whom you have of 
late thought fit to connect yourself in 
such an unexpected measure of inti¬ 
macy. You think yourself already a 
kind of grand imtstcr among the 
Whigs, but the fact is, you know little 
of the secrets of the fraternity—you 
are only an apprentia'. as yet, and if 
you were left entirely to their kind¬ 
ness, I don’t see any prospect of your 
attaining, at any near period, the sta¬ 
tion even of fellow crq/lf—to say no¬ 
thing about being passed and raised. 
You are permitted, indeed, to attend 
all their ordiniiry meetings, and 
more especially, you are permit¬ 
ted to look very big at their public 
banquets; but if you love me, don't 
imagine for a moment, that the 
watch-word which secures your en¬ 
trance into tliese assemblies, implies 
your having been initiated into any 
thing like the ipsa arcana of Free- 
Whiggery.—At St Luko’s, (for of old 
you were one of us) you must recol¬ 
lect the absurd gravity with which 
some of the smock faced little fellows, 
that had taken the first oath only the 
evening before, psed to smack their 
lips in honour of toasts of "whose true 
meaning you and I well knew they 
had not the slightest suspicion—the 
self-satisfied air with which they 
echoed the thumps of a mallet, not 
one of whose hieroglyphics they were 
in a condition to interpret—^but ob¬ 
serve all the puny puffing and pursing 
of cheek by which they (like the frogs of 
the fable) entleavourod to blow them¬ 
selves out into some remote and ab¬ 
surd resemblance of the true masters 
of our esoteric doctrine. Well—it is 
needless to waste too many words up¬ 
on it—but 1 am sure the magnificent 
ribbon-wrapt first hammer himself 
never smiled more good humoured 


derision upon one of these new com¬ 
ers, either in the hall or at Barclay's, 
than tlie great wire-movers of the 
Whig puppet show of Edinburgh did 
upon you, my dear fellow, while you 
sat during the speeches of this Ers- 
kine dinner, munching third rate 
raisins, and frowning and simpering 
your unutterable things — in what 
you conceived to be a silence of true 
dignity, a verum otium cum digniinie. 
They laughed at you then, be assured, 
and they arc laughing at you still more 
heartily now,* that you have been so rash 
and imprudent as to publish this pamph¬ 
let of yours. It is really a very silly per¬ 
formance—and if you do not stop 
short, but go on to publish one or 
two more such samples, there can be 
no doubt you will effectually lower 
your character in the estimation even 
of those with whom it was used to 
stand high of the highest—I allude, of 
course, to your house-keeper, her sweet¬ 
heart the Shoemaker, and mine host of 
the Clocking-Hen Tavern, Potterrow. 

Little, however, as you may be sup¬ 
posed to understand of the profounder 
arcana of your party in this place, 
there are some points of their practi¬ 
cal system to which it is iiii])ossible 
you could have altogether shut your 
eyes, and which I should h.xve sup¬ 
posed might have been sufficit'iit to ex¬ 
cite some feelings of preliminary aver¬ 
sion to them, in the breast of a man 
so honest and upright as I believed, 
and, I add, always shall believe, you 
to be. The excess to which they 
carry their system of mutual adula¬ 
tion is one, and not the least import¬ 
ant neither, of these points—and to it, 
in the first place,—I shall crave leave 
for calling your direction, since it is 
necessary that some one of your real 
friends should do so. I ask you a 
simple question, Moses—Did you ever 
hear one Edinburgli Whig say, hint, 
admit, or in any way whatever in¬ 
sinuate, that another Edinburgh Wliig 
had ever done any thing that was 
wrong—or, per contra, that an Edin¬ 
burgh Tory nad ever done any thing 
that was right T observe, that at 
this very dinner, of whose scope and 
tendency you have aspired to be the 
historian, this great point of the Whig 
faith, or rather of Whig practice, was 
pretty distinctly alluded to—but by 
no means set forth in all its due ftil- 
ness, breadth, and verity of detail.— 
The Wliigs arc bound together by the 
deep sense of tlio importance of thcii 
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common political tenets! Good.-~I giro 
them cr^it for their combination. 
I sometimes think it iA the only thing 
about them from which the Tories 
might .now and then do well to take a 
lesson; and yet> upon second thoughts^ 
far be such an idea from me and mine! 
Let us be good friends^ by all means^ 
and let us take every manly method of 
showing our friendship, when the sub¬ 
ject is worthy, and can exalt, not ex¬ 
cuse merely, the attachment; but 
never let us give up the sense of indi¬ 
vidual zeal, and individual exertion, 
and individual honour, implied in that 
through-going combination-system, 
which prevails among these new 
friends of yours. But this is a point 
to which I don't remember ever hav¬ 
ing seriously directed your notice. To 
do it justice, Moses, it is well worthy 
of a paragraph for itself. 

It must be allowed, that you hang 
together in a most remarkable manner. 
From the highest to the lowest, you 
are all connected in one chain, and the 
' moment a link is loosed, you have an¬ 
other ready to insert in its place. You 
are like the celebrated red ants, so de¬ 
structive to all timber and leather in 
the East—taken singly, you are insig¬ 
nificant, but glued together into one 
solid air-hung pillar of Whiggery, there 
is nothing you cannot reach ; and when 
the material you attack is too solid to 
be annihilate by your efforts, your 
magnanimous resolution is always at 
least able to defile it. It is a strong 
proof of your excellence in the art you 
devote yourselves to, that you are able 
to reconcile every one of your body 
to the part and place assigned him in 
your column—J^ery ant is contented 
to hang at the dal of another, so be it 
can, by hanging there, forward the 
attainment of the box of sweetmeats 
that tempts the whole battalion from 
above. No Whig thinks any thing 
below him that may, in any way 
whatever, accelerate the darling party 
job of demolition. Statesman and 
senator, priest, lawyer, physician, 
man-midwife, shopkeeper—all are tied 
together in this compactest of unions, 
and the wives of them all (like the 
mounted womankind of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks) form another column, equally 
one and indivisible, clinging together 
in a parallel line, and affording at once 
the most unwearied co-operation and 
the most inexhaustible of reserves. It 
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is a long time since 1 have ceased to 
be a frequenter of^the Parliament 
House; but once or twice in a session 
my spare antique form may still be 
seen g^ding to and fVo for half an 
hour, amidst the mingled masses of 
that melancholy Babel. You|^nK>de|ty 
may, perhtms, render you unsuspicious 
of the real motives of my journey; 
but true it is and of verity, that I go 
thither for Qo other purpose, save that 
of feasting my eyes with* a view of 
your faces, and refreshing, by what I 
witness in that brief space, xpy ideas 
of the intense and parsevering zeal of 
your Whig conjunction- I hear it in 
every lau^—in every whisper. I see 
it in every gesture^m every Ibok, of 
the least as well as of the greatest of 
you—In every loud proud ha! ha! 
that rings firom the centre of the stove¬ 
ring—in every solemn or sarcastic 
whisper that cuts the ear in the course 
of tne up and down progression and 
reprogression of the boards—^in every 
pompous*strut—every demure posi¬ 
tion—every lifted or contracted eye¬ 
brow—every smiling or pouting lip— 
I hear, I see the proofs of your un¬ 
abated pertinacity—I feel that the 
creatures are at their dirty work as 
unremittingly as ever—and I return 
from the noisy scene to my own dim far- 
off unloophofcd retreating place, filled 
with, if possible, a yet more intense 
disgust for all your doings than I ever 
carried thither, or endured there be¬ 
fore, I came home only a few even- 
ings ago in such a mood as this, and was 
eittingwraptup in thesilentsolitary lux¬ 
ury of contempt by my fireside, when 
a sudden knock was heard at the door. 
I heard the footstep of (arizzy as it 
ascended the stair. I lieard the clank of 
the candlestick as it was set dowifupon 
the lobby table. I heard the rustling 
of the aprqii, and the ring of the re¬ 
laxed chain—the sonorous jerk of‘ the 
retreating bolts—the hareh unwonted 
thunder of the disturbed hinges—the 
start of recognition—the smack of 
good-will—the wet flap of the* doffed 
plaid—the shuffle of the muddy top- 
^t—and, in a word, the Ettrick 
Shepherd stood beforg^me. 

As when the misU that winter has assem¬ 
bled, 

Depart and scatter from before the breath 
Of April, and the hoary heavy tdouds 
Split into cobweb threwets, melt away, 
Bvani&hbg, then craggy t(^ 
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]«ooks <Mit kk att its roiulm«M» once again 
CIad4eaii^ the 'nuihes^'** 

Ailat the first vekxm embrace and 
tmMttirj foy firted inquiied, “ What 
sikd iilc> that I should tool: so sour?'* 
*^.The vh%i!" said I short but 
aa^faetoijr tusim tothebard. Hoiit 
lout, mis,” quoth he, Ye put me 
in ndsd pf our laid that lies at 
the firirfde at Ibas, but*s 

owre hXf t6 get up and rUb his har¬ 
dies on thh wiQ.*-^tir yourself up, 
Mr Tickler, and ne'er fear that ymi 
amother^a hon^Md of them, with one 
hearty hard clatr.<^6et up, man, and 
gie tmrn m arr»d<r."^Wbich reeidls 
mo to the Erskine dinner. 

It is a sure proof of the littleness of 
your party in Uiis quarter now-a-days, 
that au^ an a&ir as this m made so 
inuc^ stir of among you. A dinner to 
Lord Erskine—-very right: Lord Ers¬ 
kine is a man entitled to much rps^ 
pact for the exertions of liis youth; 
and although he has remained absent 
from Seothmd far longer than any good 
Tory, in his situation, could ever naye 
had the heart to remain, it was quite 
fitting and proper that, on his return to 
hia natlTU place, he should be received 
with aij^tion and honour:—But, in 
the name of wonder, why should the 
dinner to Lend Erskine be made the 
great Whig Cattle-show of the year ? 
Lord Erskine, cotosiqieTed as a polidcal 
character, never was anybody; and 
now amuredly, as such, he is less than 
nothing and vani^. His greatness 
was entirely professional. As a bar¬ 
rister only ne ev«r deserved the admir¬ 
ation of his country; and he received 
that admiration, in his better day, 
iVom Tories as much m from Whigs. 
The ^nner, you say, became a party 
aifiur, only because the Tories chose 
that it should be so.” What unex¬ 
ampled assurance is here!- You an¬ 
nounce in the newspapers a dinner to 
a great Whih barrister, and yim print, 
in the vay first advertisement, a list 
of comparatively small WHto barristers 
and others, as stewiuds, ana the name 
of that smaH^ht and most despised of 
dl Whig noblemen, the duke of Han(i<- 
ilton, as cb^rman, and youeeriously 
expectedany Tory gentleman 
would Wepose himself to tnl risk of 
having his ears oiKnded With any 
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parttde of the t^h of eloquence, 
which Uiese circumstances so clearly 
pmnted out as likely to form the 
chief condiment of the banquet? If 
you hod wished to give Lord Erskine 
a dinner ^ud a S(K>t8man, and tpid a 
great man, you should have takeq care 
to prevail on scone of his many per- 
sow friends and admirers, among 
those of another way of thinking in 
polities, to take a part in the matter, 
and give themselves out from the be¬ 
ginning as befriending it. The bar, 
the bench, could have furnished many, 
most wiUiug and most able to confer 
honour upon the assembly, if such had 
been ite purpose, by their warmest 
and most zealous patronage. But no 
such things were in your eye, with 
whatever assurance younow assert that 
they were. Your sole object, in giving 
Lord Erskine a dinner, was to raise 
yoursdves in your own opinion, by 
having an opp<»:tunity of showing oft' 
that ombrat^ man as one ok you. 
Sunk smd degraded as you cannot but 
feel yourselves to be, you were anxious 
to find some occasion tor mustering 
all your forces together, and so inspir¬ 
ing into your feeble ranks a new sciis^; 
of 'rile importance of them and their 
cause. Beaten to sticks in the senate, 
and overwhelmed by tlie derision of 
the press, your hearts panted after 
some little disfday of spirit,—you 
thirsted to let the world, and especial¬ 
ly your own lesser auxiliaries see, that 
you were not yet quite undone,—and 
to convince us all mat there is yet life 
in a mussel, you cook up a dinner to 
Lord Erskine. That such were the 
real motives whidi swayed in the 
original projectors of the feast, and 
the only ones that Brought together 
the fbrmidable array of revellers, the 
pamphlet of my good friend Moses 
furiushea the most irrefragable evi¬ 
dence. “ Out of your own mouths ye 
arc condemned " 

Yon will forgive me, my dear Mo- 
If i hint that it would have been 
proper for you to have given us a list 
of the p^sons who attended at this 
great dinner, at the beginning or end 
of its history. Considering it as you 
do, as an important public testifica¬ 
tion,” (your phraseology is odd, but I 
understand you), it was quite absurd 
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to omit giving us the means of ascor* 
taining what was its V&lue as such^ 
which could only be done by telling 
U8 wlio your *‘ 300 noblemen and 
gantleine^' were. 1 have heard of no 
noblenien who were present but 
i^rsldne himself ahd Lori Diinoan; 
and although both you and mv tdlor, 
Mr Purvey say it was a spl^did aslem- 
1 have my doubts as to what con-^ 
stituted its splendour. The viands^ I 
have no doubt, were as good as could be 
expected, and the wine was, X hope, 
tolerable, for I observe there were about 
tidrty bumper toasts drunk, even be¬ 
fore the chair was abdicate by Mr 
31axwell of Camden, and assumeil by 
a gentleman closely connected wiUi cer¬ 
tain rotten bmoimha, on the departure 
of Lord Erskin&^mself. But as for 
the eloquence^ or'which you speak so 
pompously in your {H*eface, really your 
own narrative will not bear you out; 
and I can only account for your ex¬ 
cessive admiration by supposing, that 
your brain was heated while you hsten- 
od, and that in your two or three busy 
days of redacteurship afterwards, it had 
not had leisure to regain its naturaleool- 
uess. The preface is assuredly a most 
drunken performance. The one sen¬ 
tence stands quite disjointed from the 
other throughout. Here you exhibit 
the dull heavy listlessness of a coma-i 
tose wine-bibber—there the sudden 
start of excitement, as unnatural as 
what is, in the technical language of 
taverns, called the second or devil apa¬ 
tite, and then back you sink agmn in¬ 
to your helpless doze. But somjetbiBg 
of this effect may perhaps be set d#wn 
to the account of your own original 
unfitness for the great office you nave 
undertaken. Your style, Moses, is 
naturally hard and barren; and the 
flowers which you here and there ^en¬ 
deavour to rear upon it, are quite out 
of all place and keeping, and cannot 
thrive. Cold, dry, and dusty in one 
page*^£[aroing, exuberant, and bom- 
bastical in the next—always puerile, 
inept, and feeble,—I wonder what 
ma^ even the Whigs of Edinburgh 
choose you for their Thucydides. 
That Lord Epskine's speech, and that 
the speeches of many that followed 
him, might pass pretty well over the 
bottle, and interspersed and relieved as 
they were with hip-hip-hip-hurras and 
■fiddles, I have no doubt: but it should 
have been considered by a set of peo¬ 
ple who talk so much about the effects 
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of the press, that the processes uf prints 
ing ana publishing, enable one to jud^e 
much morasLecurately of the value of 
speeches, than is in the power eCthoeO 
tnat wash down every senteneo th^ 
hear witha bumperand voum* your 

rt ers should have acted acec^i^-i 
sd you been contented to let 
the dinner gooff as dinners toually do, 
and merely to chatter about elo^' 
quence displayed on the occasion for a 
month affc^wards, with the usual per¬ 
tinacity of Whigs applauding them¬ 
selves, it is possible that we might have 
believetl^t, at least, of what we heard 
said, and almost, in^spite of our creed, 
regretted our absence Brom a scene 
di6tinguished%y the exertions of so 
many reij| 0 ubtable orators. Ermine, 
Cookbunis Jedrey, ^durray. Grant, 
Moncrieff, Macfarlane, Craig, Steuart, 
and Xnglis—these are, no doubt, grand 
names; and if you had been satisfied 
with oral commendations, we might 
have belieVed- it possible that they had 
really uttered magnificent speeches; 
but you have quite tindone yourselves 
by your ** complete and permanent 
form,” forsooth; and of^r perusing 
your no doubt at the least knpartiu 
record, it is painM but necessary to 
inform you, tnat not one word seems 
to have b^n uttered, in the whole 
course of the evening, even by the 
most distinguished of these person- 
i^es, which could do the smallest hon« 
our to the least of them. Although, 
for . example, all the fine things in 
ypur pamfdilet had been deliver^ by 
•f r william Inglis in the General As¬ 
sembly, or the Grand Lodge, they 
would not have made foinisters or ma¬ 
sons consider him as one whit a less 
execrable rhetorician than before; and 
altliough sdl the wisdom you have 
treasured up, had droptfoom the unas¬ 
sisted lips of Mr James Steuart, it 
would not have induced one person in 
the whole kingdom of Fife to vote for 
him—no, not with all the praises of 
the Examiner to boot. In foet, all 
your orators, widely diferent as they 
are in station and character, a^)ear to 
have been, on this occasion, pretty 
much upon a par. llie egregious 
vanity which may be pardoned in u 
Thomas Erskine, is matched with a 
most lamentable efibet indeed by the 
vanity of g^eechifying writers and trad¬ 
ers. Mr G^kburn seems to have been 
as hars^ as Mr Moncriefi^ Mr Jeffry 
as frothy as Mr Grant, Mr Murray as 
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dutnsyasMrSteuartj &ndLord£rskine 
himself, mueral^^dictu! imbecile 
as Mr Inglis. In short, wine, it would 
seem, had proved an cquivocator with 
your do^uence: it set you all a-speak- 
ing, bat it made ynu au sp^ ill; and 
if it set yourself a«writing too, I can’t 
flatter you by saying, that its influence 
has b^ more i^pitious on the pen 
of Mosro than on the tongues of his 
coadjutors. No wonder that the clas¬ 
sical taste of Mr Cranstonn was soon 
sickened. Nobody could have Buspe*^ 
ed that h£ woidd condescend to be a 
speaker among such a motley crew of 
speakm as these; but it was an addi¬ 
tional gratification to m^to find, diat 
he could not eVen endurt listening to 
their speeches. If you h^d known 
** what neart washis/^ when «turned 
from your tumultuous and plebdan 
congregation, you would scarcely have 
been so clamorous in your huzzas upon 
his retirement from the scene of vour 
jollity. . “ 

I daresay, however, that the wretch¬ 
ed nature of the eloquence was not the 
only or even the chief thing that dis¬ 
gusted Mr Cftmstoun with your meet¬ 
ing. I am sure it is not what disgusts 
me most in your account of it. It is 
tlic total want of good feeling exhibit¬ 
ed by the whole of you, that if your 
dinner be remembered at all, will be 
uppermost in the mind of every honest 
lover of, his country that remembers 
any thing about it. This great con¬ 
gregation of the Northern . Whigs t^ok 
plact'i at a time when the state of tha 
(»untry had been such as to call forth| 
the most sincere alarm, not among the 
adherents of administration merely, 
but among all statesmen of any cha¬ 
racter—and to justify certain measures 
of restraint and coercion ,in the eyes 
of all tliosc whose opinions are entitled 
to any weight either in or out of Par¬ 
liament; and yet, if yom* assembly 
had any purpose at all, it. seems to 
have that of revilmg those mea¬ 
sures and .all that supported them—of 
keeping open the wounds of popular 
discontent—^and exciting anew 
fecliiigs of distrust and aversion which 
all tile true lovers of their country’s 
welfkTe had been doing their utmost 
to soote Lord Erskine was made 
a s^ihg-borse to cover the nefarious 
vituperating a government 
whi^.had been attacked not by phi- 
I^pliers and politiciane, but by a«set 
^ignorant, fleloded, and abandoned 
i^screants, with whom, till your voices 


were lifted up <^n their side, all parties 
in the state hafl been alike studious to 
disclaim any alliance or sympathy.— 
Your cold-blooded cant could not be 
misunderstood even at the moment it 
was uttered**-but I almost pity the 
feelings wlfii whidi you yourselves 
must now regard it. Your solemn 
diatribes about the inutility and ab¬ 
surdity of the late restrictions—your 
foul slanders against the guardians of 
the state—your shallow abuse of the 
constitution of the British Parliament 
•^your rapturous commemoration of a 
set of disturbers of the public peace, 
who were ac^itted not because they 
were guiltless, but because proof was not 
complete against them, andbecause their 
advocate was a master of his trade —all 
this was published^ Moses, the ve7y dap 
after ike eonspiroep in Cato Street was 
discovered. When you drank the me¬ 
mory of the acquittal of Thomas Hardy, 
I wonder, by the way, you did not 
also drink the memory of the acquittal 
of Mr Thistlewood—for he too was 
once acquitted—and yet even you will 
scarcely venture to say now that he 
was guiltless. But you had collected all 
the notes of the speeches—and, above 
all, you had written your own exqui¬ 
site preface, Moses, and you could not 
think of suffering so many fine things 
to be suppressed in oblivion. Out 
came the pamphlet, and out, in spite 
of all your bitmgs of the lip, it must 
remain. 

* Were I to take notice of all the 
foolish sayings uttered on this occasion, 
my letter would grow to be as long 
as your pamphlet; but there is one 
omission which I must notice. Your 
dinner had been deterred on account 
of the death of the late King—because, 
says Moses, “ this was considered de¬ 
cent." It might have been decent to 
have said a single word in honour of 
his memory—but no. Bumper follow¬ 
ed bumper—speaker follow^ speaker, 
to pour toith the tide of calumny against 
every man that ought nov) to be most 
honoured, and levery institution that 
ought now to be most sacredly upheld— 
but not one of you all had the common 
decency to express one particle of sym¬ 
pathy with those feeling of universal 
reverence which then filled most deep¬ 
ly the national mind, and which mi^t 
ever deeply fill the mind of every ge- 
nuine Briton that remembers the name 
of George III—that virtuous and pa¬ 
triotic sovereign whose character, as 
on? of pmr prime orators has else- 
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whare said, was made up of obsti^ 
nacy and* weakness,'* Such is the 
loyalty of Scottish Whigs ! 

The party is certainly come to a poor 
pass. You are deserted by Lord 
Grenville, by far the most accomplish¬ 
ed and high-spirited nobleman that 
has borne your name in our day*—-and, 
therefore, you drank Lord Gray as 
** the first of living statesmen !” Air 
Henry Cockburn, stung to phrenzy by 
the sense of his party’s present feeble¬ 
ness, proposes the memory of the ex¬ 
cellent Mr Horner, and says, that had 
he been alive. Ministers would not have 
“ dared but to mention” any of the 
late atrocious measures—excellent ar¬ 
gument ! What evidence has Air 
Henry Cockburn that the upright, 
calm, and honourable mind of Horner 
would not have been filled,' had he 
lived till this moment, with the deex)- 
est sorrow >by the late manifestations 
of vulgar rage, and that he would not 
have lent, as his best friends have done, 
the whole weight of his character and 
influence to support the government 
in those most salutary measures which, 
as has been so well proved, have not 
been too much, but too little to meet 
the necessity of the time ? Does Mr 
Cockburn tliink that Mr Horner would 
have acted so and so—^merely because 
Air Brougham, the present oracle of 
the Northern Whigs, acts so and so ? 
Alas, if he does so, he has but little 
considered the natures of the men. 
Miserable and low as tlie Whigs are, 
they are only disgraced by one 
Brougham ; aud they should not need 
our telling them so. That clever, pas- 
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sionate, nerveless, and unprincipled 
man was originally a Whig, and he is 
now the God of Whig idolatry in the 
North; bat the time was when he 
was very Willing to leave the Whigs, 
and the i^orthern junto abused him 
very prettily for his pains. Mr 
BrougWa offered his services to Air 
Addington—and at one time he had 
gone so far as to dine with Air Pitt, 
and to write an eulogium upon him 
in the Edinburgh Review itself—con¬ 
cluding with the quotation 

I decus, i nostrum, melioribus utcre- 
fatis r* ‘ 

But Mr Pitt’s health began to fail, and 
the wary eulogist deserted him ere it 
was too late. He returned, I do not 
say heart and soul, but spleen and 
fury and venomous tongue, to the 
AVliigs, and when he canvassed a burgh 
in Scotland a year or two ago, he also 
parodied that saying which it is the 
fashion for so many to parody, and 
wished that his tombstone might con¬ 
tain only these words; '' Heke lies 
Henry Brougham, the icjjemy of 
William Pitt.'/ I suppose the next 
we shall hear of. will be, “ Here lies 
William IngliSy W, aS\, Ike enemy of Lord 
Casilerea^L'* Were you and all the 
Wh^s of the North buried together 
(which Heaven avert) your best and 
truest epitaph would be— 

Here lie the friends of the Radicals." 

But enough is as good as n feast. 
Adieu; mend your manners and mind 
your groceries. Yoiir’s affectionately, 

Timothy Tickler. 

SouihsidCj March 8. 


LETTER FROM AN ELDERLY GENTLEWOMAN TO MR CHRISTOPHER NORTH* 


MY DEAR MR NORTH, 

I MUCH fear that this^s the last letter 
you will ever receive from your old 
friend. I’m wearin’ awa. Kit! to 
the land o’ the leal!” and that, too, 
under the influence of a complication 
of disorders, which have been under¬ 
mining my constitution (originally a 
sound and stout one) for upwanls of 
half a century. Look to yourself, my 
much respected lad—and think no 
more of your rheumatism. That, be¬ 
lieve me, is a mere trifle,—hut think 
of what you have been doing, since the 
peace of 1763 (in that year were you 
born), in the eating and drinking 
Way,.and tremble. I know, my dear 


Kit, that you never were a gormandizer, 
nor a sot; neither surely was I—but it 
matters n6t,-^the most abstemious of 
us all have gone through fearful trials, ’ 
and 1 have not skill in figures to cast 
up the poisonous contents of my hap¬ 
less stomadi for nearly three-score 
years. A^ou would not know me now ; 

I had not the slightest suspicion of 
myself in the looking-glass this morn¬ 
ing. Such a face! so wan and wo- 
begone ! Nonsuch person drew Priam’s 
curtains at dead of night, or could 
have told him half his Troy was 
burned. 

Well—hear me come to tlie point. 
I remember now, perfectly well, that 
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1 have been out of sorts all my lifb- At last I became more composed- 
time ; and the ^uses of ray continual and MV Accum asked me what was, 
illness have this day been revealed to in general, the first thing I did on ris- 
me. May my melancholy fate be a ing fVom bed in the morning. Alas ! I 
warning to you, and all you? dear con« felt that h was no time for delicacy, 
tributors, a set of men whom the and I told him at once, that it was to 
worid could ill spare at this crisis, take Off a bmnper of brandy for a 
Mr Editor—I hAv£ BEEN POISONED, complaint in niy stomach. Heaskedto 
You must know that I became per- look at the bottle. I brought it forth 
sonally acquainted, a few weeks from! the press in my own number, 
quite acddentally,mth that distinguish* that tall, square tower-like bottle, Mr 
^ chemist, well known In ourmetrop(>- North, so green to the eye and smooth 
lisby thenaraeof*‘'DettthinthcPot,*^ to the grasp. You know the bottle 
He volunteered a visit to me at break- well—it belonged to my mother before 
fast, last Thursday, anfl I accepted me. He put it to his nose—he pour- 
him. Just as I had poured out the. ed out a driblet into a tea-spoon as 
first cup of tea, and was extending it cautiously as if Jt bad been the 
graciously towards him, lie looked at black-drop,—^he tasted it—and again 
me^andwithalowjhoarse, husky voice, repeated these terrible words, ‘'Mrs 
like Mr Kean's, asked me if I were Trollope you are poisoned.— 
not excessively ill ? 1 hod not had It has,” be continued, “ a peculiar 

the least suspicion of being so—but disa^reeblc smell Hke the breath 
there was a terrible something in of habitual drunkards/'-^—“ Oh! 

Death in the Pot's” face which told thought I, has it come to this ! The 
me 1 was a dead woman. 1 immedi- smell ever seemed to my Unsuspecting 
ately got up—I mean strove to get up, soul most fragrant and delicious, 
to ring the bell for a cleigyman—^but Death in the Pot then fold me, that 
I foinfod away. On awaki^ iVom niv the liquid I had been innocently drink- 
swoon, I beheld “ Death in the Pot ing every morn for thirty years was 
still staring with h^ fatefiil eyes—and not brandy at all, but a vile distilla- 
croaking out, half in soliloquy, half in tion of British molasses over wine lees, 
tete-a-tete, “ There is not a life in rectified over quick-lime, and mixed 
London worth ten years purchase." with saw-dust. And this a sad soli- 
1 implm'ed him to speak plmnly, and tary unsuspecting spinster had been 
for God’s-sake not to look at me so imbibing as brandy for so many years! 
xnalogrugorously—and plainly enough A gleam of comfort now shot across my 
he did then speak to be sure—“ Mas brain—I told Mr Accum that I had, 
Trollope, you are poisoNEn." dlwing my whole life, been in the ha- 
" Who," cried I out convulsivdy, bit of taking a smallish glass of Hol- 
" who has perpetrated the foul deed ? lands before going to bed, which I 
On whose guilty head will lie my fain hoped might have the effect of 
innocent blood ? Has it been from mo- counteracting the bad effects of the 
tives of private revenge? Speak, Mr forgery that had been committed a- 
Accum +—speak! Have you any gainst me. I produced the bottle- 
proofs of a conspiracy ?” “ Yes, Ma- the white globular one you know, 
dam, I have proofs, dinning proofs. Death in tlie Pot tried and tasted— 
Your wine-merchant, your brewer, and alas! instead of Hollands, he pro* 
your baker, your confifctidner, your nounced it vile British malt spirit, 
grocer, aye, your very butcher are in fined by a solution of sub-acetate of 
league against you; and, Mrs Trol- lead, and then a solution of dum— 
lope, YOU ARE POISONED i” “ When and strengthened with grains of pare- 
—-Oh! when was the fatal doze ad- dise, Guinea pepper, capsicum, and 
ministered? Would an emetic be of other acrid and momatic substances, 
no avail? Could you not yet ad- These are leaned words—but they 

minister a-But here my voice made a terrible impression upon my 

was choked, and nothing was aodi- memory, Mr Accum is a most ami- 
ble, Mr North, but the rfghs and sobs able man, I well believe—but he is a 
of your poor Trollope. stranger to pity. “ Mrs Trollope, 


• Frederic Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. 
t Death in the Pot 
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youhavebkkn poisoned,” was all he 
would utter. Had the brandy and 
Hollands been genuine there would 
have been no harm—but they were 
imitation^ and '' you are poisoned.” 

Feeling myself very faint, I asked, 
naturally enough for a woman in my 
situation, for a glass of wine. It was 
brought—but Mr Accum was at hand 
to snatch the deadly draught from my 
lips. He tasted what us^ to be call¬ 
ed my genuine old port. 

And in the scowl of heaven hb face 

Grew black as he was sipping. 

It is spoiled elder wine—rendered 
astringent by oak-wood, saw-dust, and 
the husks of filberts—lead and arsenic. 

Madam, are-” but my ears tingled 

and 1 heard no more. 1 confessed to 
the amount of six glasses a-day of this 
hellish liquor—pardon my warmth— 
and that such had been my allowance 
for many years. My thirst was now 
intolerable, and I beseeched a glass 
of beer. It came, and Death in the 
Pot detected at once the murderous 
designs of the brewer, Coculus indi- 
cus, Spanish juice, hartshorn shavings, 
orange powder, copperas, opium, to¬ 
bacco, nux vomica—such were' the 
shocking words he kept repeating to 
liimsjilf—and then again, Mrs 
Trollope is poisoned.” “ May I 
not have a single cup of tea,. Mr Ao- 
cura,” I asked imploringly, and the 
chemist shook his head. He then 
opened the tea-caddy, and emptying;^ 
its contents, rubbed my best green 
tea between his hard horny palms. 

Sloe-leaves, and white-thorn leaves, 
IVIadam, coloured with Dutch pink, 
and with the fine green bloom or ver- 
digrise ! Much, in the course of your 
regular life, you must have swallow¬ 
ed !” Might I try the coffee ?” 
Oh ! Mr North, Mr North, you know 
my age, and never once, during my 
whole existence, have I tasted coffee. 
I have been deluded by pease and 
beans, sand, gravel, and vegetable 
powder! Mr Accum called It sham- 
coffbe, most infamous stuffy and unfit 
for human fbod! Alas I the day that I 
was bom ! In despair I asked for a 
glafes of wate^ and just as the spark¬ 
ling beverage was about to touch iny 
pale quivering lips, my friend, for I 
must call him so in spite of every 
tiling, interfered, and tasting it, squirt¬ 
ed it out of his mouth, with a 
most alarming countenance. It 
comes out of a lead cistern—it is a 


deadly poison." Here 1 threw myself 
on my knees before this inexorable 
man, and cried, « Mr Death in the 
Pot, is there in heaven, on earth, ot 
the waters under the earth, any one 
particle of matter that is not impreg¬ 
nated with death ? * What means this 
despite modiery ? For mercy's sake 
give me the very smallest piece of 
bread and cheeae, or 1 can support 
myself no longer. Are we, or are we 
not, to have a morsel i£ breakfast this 
day ?" He cut off about an inch long 
piece of cheese from that identicid 
double Gloucester that you yourself, 
Mr North, chose for me, on your lost 
visit to London, and declared that it had 
been rendered most poisonous by the 
anotta used to colour it. “ There is 
here, Mrs Trollope, a quantity of red 
lead. Have, you, madam, never ex¬ 
perienced, after devouring half a pound 
of this cheese, an indescribable pain 
in the region of the abdomen and of 
the stomach, accompanied with a feel¬ 
ing of tension, which occasioned much 
restlessness, anxiety, and repugnance 
to food? Have you never felt, after 
a Welch rabbit of it, a very violent 
cholic?” '' Yes! yes—often, <rflen I 
exclaimed.” And did you use 
pepper and mustard ?" " I did even 
so. Let me see the castors^” I 
rose from my knees—and brought, 
them out. He puffed out *a little 
pepper into the palm of his hand, and 
went on as' usual, ** This, madam, 
is spurious pepper altogether—it is 
made up of oil cakes, (the residue of 
linseed, from which the oil has been 
pressed) common clay, and, perhaps, 
a small portion of Cayenne pepper fit- 
self probably artificial or adulterated) 
to make it pungent. But now for the 
mustard,"—at this juncture the ser¬ 
vant maid came in, and I told her 
that I was poisoned—she set up a pro- 
dimous scream, arid Mr Accum let 
fall the mustard pot on the carpet. 
But it is needless for me to prolong 
the shocking narrative. They assist¬ 
ed me to get into bed, from which I 
never more expect to rise. My eyes 
have been opened, and I see the hor¬ 
rors of my situation. I now rmem- 
ber the most excruciating cholic, and 
divers other pangs which I thought 
nothing of at the time, but which 
must have been the effect of the dele¬ 
terious solids and liquids which 1 was. 
daily introducing into my stomach. 
It appeals that 1 nave never, so much 
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as once;, either eat or dran^ a real thing 
that is, a thing being what it pre¬ 
tended to be. Oh! the weight of lead 
and of copper that has paasm through 
my body \ Oh ! too, the gravel and 
the sand ! But it is impossible to de¬ 
ceive me now. This very evening 
some bread was In'ought to me. Bread! 
I cried out indignanU]^—Take the vile 
deception out of my s^ht. Yes, my 
dear Kit, it was a villahous loaf of clay 
and alum! But my resolution is fixed, 
and I hope to die in peace. Hence¬ 
forth, 1 shall not allow one particle of 
matter to descend into my stomach! 
Aheady I feel myself of the earth, 
earthy.” Mr Accum seldom leaves 
my bed-side^aritl yesterday brought 
with him several eatables and df||9E^ 


ables, which he assured me he had 
analyzed, subjected to the test-act, 
and found them to be conformists. But 
I have no trust in chemistry. His guar- 
ier-loaf looked like a chip cut off the 
corner of a stone block. It was a 
manifest sham loaf. Afl^ being delud¬ 
ed in my Hollands, bit in my brandy, 
and having found my muffins a mock¬ 
ery, never more shall I be thrown off 
my guard. I am waxing weaker and 
weaker—so fhrewell! Bewildering in¬ 
deed has been the destiny of 

Susanna Troulopk, 

S.—I have opened my mistress's 
letter to add, that she died this evening 
about a quarter past eight, in excru¬ 
ciating torments. ^allv Rogers. 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IK LONDON. 

No XIV. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Mr Kean has played Coriolanus; and 
he has played it very badly- We are^ 
not at all sorry for this. If the event 
had been mu6h otherwise it would 
have gone nigh to overturn all our fa¬ 
vourite theories respecting the nature 
of hi^ genius.—The Homan character 
was a splendid work of art,—like the 
Apollo Belvidere. As grand and in¬ 
spiring to look at; formed on nearly 
as fixed and precise rules, and of 
nearly as cold and hard materials. Co¬ 
riolanus was a feir example of that cha¬ 
racter—though rather an extreme one: 
And Mr Kean can, therefore, no more 
represent Coriolanus than he can Apol¬ 
lo. Nature has forbidden him. The 
fault was not in failing, but in trying 
to >iucceed. We have been told that 
the experiment was made against Mr 
Kean's judgment; and we can easily 
believe this, because we wish to be¬ 
lieve it. Coriolanus was but a repul¬ 
sive sort of person, after all. If he 
was above his fellow beings in some 
things it was precisely because he was 
below them in others. He fought for 
his country like a god, so long ^ she 
treated him m one; but the ihatant 
she ^ 

inorMK^'lbrgot that she was bis 
; and he tbught against 
the very same reasons, and 
ll’ith the very same spirit that he had 
before fought on Iicr side. And when 
he had conquered her, and she was 
lying bound before him, he forgave 


lier—not because she was his country^ 
or because she deserved to be forgiven 
—but because his mother pleaded 
her . cause, and because she lay 
bound and humbled at his feet. Wo 
to the state that can ])roduce such men 
as this; still more to that ^^hich 
can glory in tliein. It was folly to 
give the people the power of banish¬ 
ing such a man; but it was wisdom 
in the people to use that power as 
they did. Mr Kean is exactly the 
last person in the world to play such a 
character as Coriolanus; and, accord¬ 
ingly, his performance was a total 
failure. We speak this in reference to 
our pre-conceived notions of the char¬ 
acter. He was hot where he should 
have been cold—vehement where he 
should have been calm—angry where 
he should have been contemptuous— 
passionate where he should have been 
proud,—Thinking so highly as we do 
of Mr Kean's judgment, we should, be 
at a loss io account for all this, if he 
had not treated us in a similar way 
once before. In fact, we ought not to 
have called the performance a failure. 
It was, like hk Richard II., a splen¬ 
did ’ mis-representation. Mr Kean 
knew that he could not play Coriolan¬ 
us; so he played something else: 
and the exhibition was in the highest 
degree powerful and interesting. The 
more interesting &om its not disturb¬ 
ing our Temeinbrance of the Corxolan- 
us of Mr Kemble*«wbicb we would 
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not lose for any one thing that even 
Mr Kean could substitute for its, 
place. 

The opinion may seem bold; but 
we reajly do think that Mr Kean has 
shewn more genius in 7w.2,y-repre- 
senting Shakspear as he lias done in 
these two characters^ and in parts uf 
others, than any one else but Mrs 
Siddons has in representing ShakM)ear. 
-—It is a perfect Transmutation or me¬ 
tals. He takes the dialo^e of a cha¬ 
racter as it is written in Shakspear, 
and finding it not suited to his powers 
and purposes, he, by some “ happy 
alchemy of mind,'’transforms it into 
something which is—yet without di¬ 
minishing its weight or value. This 
is the true Philosopher's Stone, after 
all. Wc hope that the discovery is 
accompaniL’d by that of the Elixir FV- 
ia’: but we beg, nevertheless, that lie 
will keep both the secrets to himself. 


The Hebrew, 

Ivanlioe has been dramatised at both 
theatres; and has been successful at 
both without deserving to be so at 
either. In fact these adaptations of^ 
the great Novelist's works are under¬ 
taken merely as money-getting specu¬ 
lations, and they succeed only because 
they administer to an idle and sense¬ 
less curiosity. People go to see them 
because they wonder what can be 
made of them on the stage and to 
try if they can find out in what they 
agree with and differ from the origin¬ 
als. But those who truly admire and 
appreciate these splendid works feel 
that it is a species of profanation to 
touch and tamper with them at all— 
much more so to cut and carve them 
about, and frunsjmse the language and 
sentiments, so as to adapt them to the 
taste of modern audiences, and the ta¬ 
lents of favourite actors ! But how is 
it possible, and if it were, how is it 
desirable, to think of Meg Merrilies 
under the disguise of Mrs Egertoii ?— 


Mrs Fawcett, with all her good sense 
and spirit, interferes i»a very trouble¬ 
some manner with our recollections of' 
Helen McGregor. We never see Miss 
Stephens witliout delight, except when 
she disturbs our conceptions of Effie 
Deans or piana Vernon. And even 
the irresistible jokes of Liston’s face 
aire ratlier impertinent when it is palm¬ 
ed upon us os that of Dominie Samp¬ 
son or the Baillie Jarvie.—And when 
the dramotisers of these works choose 
to depart from the ori^nals in costume 
or spirit or chan^cter it becomes still 
worse. We will not say it is like falsi¬ 
fying the truth of history and of na¬ 
ture—for it is doing so. This latter 
is the chief fault of the drama of The 
Hebrew at this theatre. In order to 
adapt the character of Isaac of York 
to the talents of Mr Kean it has been 
totally changed and made what it could 
not by any possibility have been in the 
times during which he lived. He is 
bold, generous, sensitive, and grate¬ 
ful at first; and towards the end he 
goes mad for horror at his daughter’s 
dangers, and at last dies for joy at her 
e6caj>e from them ! In like manner 
Ivanhoc is made to declare open and 
honourable love for Rebecca—^the son 
of a Saxon noble for the daughter of 
a proscribed and polluted Israelite! 
This could not have been. Love is 
almost omnipotent; but Nature—that 
second Nature” which is created by 
Custom, and frequently becomes more 
powerful than the first—absolutely 
forbad it. For the rest,—the delicate 
and toucliing beauty of Rebecca’s char* 
acter is, of course, totally destroyed by 
making the love between her and 
Ivanhoe mutual and avowed. And, 
to sum up the whole, Robin Hood is 
enacted by Mr T. Cooke !—Sq thatwe 
have, for the present, got quite out of 
conceit of Oiir once favourite fi*eebooter; 
and arc no longer disposed to question 
the assertion of Mr Wordsworth, that 
‘‘ Scotland hath a thief as good.’* 


COVENT-GAUDEN THEATRE. 


The / ntiquary, 

Mr Terry has dramatised the Anti¬ 
quary ; and it has been performed with 
considerable success. As a drama it 
pleased us better than GuyMannering 
or the Heart of Mid-Lothian, but not 
near so well as Rob Roy. It would 
be superfluous to detail tnc particulars 
in which the play differs from or agrees 
Voi.. VI. 


with the Novel. And indeed it is al¬ 
most a pity that we are compelled to 
speak and think of the two together ; 
for however meagre and inefficient 
they may be as dramatic representa¬ 
tions of the Novels themselves,—these 
dramas are certainly very obvious im¬ 
provements on the wretched farrago 
of cant and common^place that we have 

4 K 
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been obliged to endtire whenever we 
were disposed 40 hear ally of our de¬ 
lightful English singers. 

Most of uie characters in this opera 
are mere unfinished etchings of the 
originals; like those impressions which 
are thrown off from fine plates at an 
early stage of the engraving. This is 
not the case^ however, with Mrs Faw¬ 
cett's Elspeth—which is really a most 
finished and impressive copy of the 
original • picture. Her costume and 
face are absolutely Mrfect. They are 
the only things in this or any of the 
preceding dramas which do not detract 
from our recollections of the same 
things in the novels. Mr Liston played 
Mr Jonathan Oidbuck with a good 
deal of chasteness and discrimination ; 
and accordingly, the performance was 
neither very characteristic nor very 
entertaining: for the power of this 
actor’s genius consists, not in embody¬ 
ing and illustrating the droll thoughts 
of others, but in exhibiting his own. 
It would be a fine thing to see a farce 
in which no part of Liston's character 
should be ** set down for him,*’ ex-^ 
.cept the exits and entrances—the' 
blanks being left to be filled up by 
the inspiration of the moment. It 
would lie played eve^ night for a 
month, and we should go to see it 
every time! We did not at all ad¬ 
mire Mr Emery's Edie Ochiltree. It 
was much too bluff and blustering. 
This piece is also extremely deficient 
in the musical department of it—a cir¬ 
cumstance difficult to be accounted 
for, cqpsidering the fund of Scottish 
and other national melodies which still 
remain abso^tely unknown to a gene¬ 
ral audience; but which a general au¬ 
dience would be quite as able to ap- 
precia^ and enjoy os a select on©—if 
not better : for the beauty of old na¬ 
tional music—and particulpxly of Scot¬ 
tish—is of a kind that demands no¬ 
thing but an unsophisticated *ear and 
heart to understand and feel it; And 
if mteical science succeeds in improv¬ 
ing the one of these requisites, it per¬ 
haps quite as often throws a wiry net¬ 
work over the other, which, while it 
excludes imiutive beauty, obstructs 
the entrance of the true. The only 
strik£lg song in the Drama before us, 
is (me sung by Miss Stephens, in very 
slow time, to the air of Ally Croaker. 


The New Farce* 

Thk Farce at this theatre is said to be 
by Mr T, Hooke ; and it jjossesses 
his characteristic liveliness, iinpudeijw*. 


and common-place. It is called 'Ibo 
late for Dinner. The first part of it 
is droll enough. A younger brother— 
mad-headed, merry, and mischievous 
—but proud, pennyless, and named 
Foppleton—meets with a lovely girl at 
a ball—which is very likely; and falls 
in love with her—which is very nat¬ 
ural i and gets half tipsy with cham. 
paigne-punch on the strength of his 
passion—which is very pleasant ; and 
gets taken to the watchhouse in con¬ 
sequence—which is very proper ; and 
contrives to escape from it—which is 
very proper too—or wc know nothing 
of casuistry: which, by the bye, is 
very probable. However, he does es¬ 
cape, and takes refuge in a house the 
door of which is accidentally standing 
open—probably in consequence of some 
one having gone in or out and neglect¬ 
ed to shut it. (There's nothing like a 
habit of accounting for things.) This 
house happens to be the residence of 
his unknown fair one, who is living 
with her aunt—as many unknown fair 
ones do—the more's the pity ! Frank 
(that is the scape-grace's name), find¬ 
ing no one stirring, lays himself down 
on a sota—covers himself with a wo¬ 
man’s pelisse which is at hand—and 
takes a little horizontal refresh¬ 
ment,” as he calls it. In the mean 
time the aunt has heard a noise—for 
your aunt is an aninjal gifted with un¬ 
commonly sliirp cars when there are 
pretty nieces, and such small deer,” 
in the case—so she comes down stairs, 
and mistaking Frank for the maid who 
had been sitting up for her young 
lady—^rouses him from his nap. He, 
in turn, mistakes her for one of the 
watchmen about whom he was dream¬ 
ing ; and she, not to be behind liaiid, 
mistakes liim for a thief; and the sur¬ 
prise, confusion, and terror arc'very 
mutiial and very amusing. So far so 
good. But the rest of the Farce doi's 
not keep pace ^ith the beginning. 
The fun—such as it i»—consists in the 
younger brother Frank, being mis¬ 
taken for Ills elder brother Fred, a so- 
her^ steady, quietly-disposed person, 
of moral habits and moderate income 
—who is saddled with all the expen¬ 
ses—mental, bodily, and pecuniary— 
of Frank's jokes and extravagancies. 

liesides these characters there is a 
Cockney calico-printer, who is rather 
a poor epitome” of Lubin T-og. It 
is, of cou^se, played by Jdstoii. 

This Farce is, upon the whole, ra¬ 
ther indilferent. The dialogue is not 
so smart as Mr Hook’s generally is; 
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which renders him a very extraordi¬ 
nary figure. 

From the same to the 'sume^ 

Sepfeviher 1700, 
The Bedouin Arabs have plundered 
the caravan on its return f'ronl Mecca, 
02 i the pretext that they have not re¬ 
ceived a kind of tribute which the 
Porte pays them annually. 

Fnnn the same to the same. 

October 11,1 7(i0. 

The Clraud Seigu( 0 -has levied ('Inis- 
'i'n ti{>ops at Ah'pfH> and m the vici- 
>‘^^nd against the A^abs. This 
*; i > * ;i:.ps time^hatanr )):ne 

•<*)' :rit f»N-' hands •' ‘lie rhri.s* 


t ■'* Is* : jM .1 the «v*. 'ijd 
^' : . ' , t i \niir sword. 

,*s oji Hashishould 

'■ M:,.' to you ibr his ill- 

)i 'u' porsoii wlio steered 
iij id 'isho ought to be con- 
' f .(s y<nu lomestic. 

'I’lnt ibo Porte should grant 
,dt'r for ihc re-cstablishuH’ut 
tin iiio-ehes of Scio. 

' rihii .uiothrr order ho given 

h>. <h. »*ebuitding of the roof of the 
^.^i' ■ oi/.dihre, which threat^t)!ed 
wub c* vt.un niiu. Ai\d, 

A/'f", A A tlto Pacha of Jerusalem 
Nooedd J 'v punished for h iving, through 
ra(.^lve^ ef ivarici*, treated a consul 
r.^wlio was at .JeniKalem with indignity, 
^-^and ]u\ ing forced liitn, in a degrading 
nianner, to quit the )dace. ? 

Rcjily iff the Grand Vizier io the above 
Five Deinand.s. 

We have fully conipveheiulcd all 
the things which you have made 
known to us. 

\s1j It is manifest that, on the side 
of the Sublime Porte; nothing w'hat- 
ever has been done contrary to the 
rights and to the friendship of the Em¬ 
peror of France, with whom there has 
subsisted for two hundred ytaiu a 

reciprocity of &iendship; but- 

you having invented a new mmitwr, 
contrary to the Ottoman ceremonial— 
the two suprcijie judges cauic t<# dis¬ 
suade you from it—and you being pre¬ 


judiced by a weak insinuation which 
your predecessor had instilled into 
your mind in this particular case, be¬ 
sides his other di-sagreeahlo manners' 
of acting—you have thought proper 
to jiut off your audience to another 
time. Which i-5 most worthy of aston¬ 
ishment 't Whether that you were not 
permitted to enter tlie imperial eluun- 
bev with a m w manner, contrary to 
the ceremonial always ob?:(*ivi-d ; or, 
vuu abandoned that illustrious as- 
Kfcudiiy on a pretext whicli has not any 
c\:iinj)lc—and, as it is not meet to 
coiin de any point of the eLrcinonial of 
the (>Uoinun empire, it is also not just 
that good friends should undertake to 
infiinge if in any degree. 

The i^land of Scio is a roron- 
qu' ■ .‘il CDUiUi'}—and, acetnding to rlic 
i..v. (\ pos.-* -'^ions of tiiose \v]}o nuit- 


\\l thx ciumiesofdie FVrie have 
be '>1 riven eway. Now, it i.^ certain 
,h.tt die inhalntants Avho fellow tlie 
Latin rile did unite vvuh them, fot 


this lias been verified. 

:?)////, It is not the custom for any 
one to take a Mussulman into his ser¬ 
vice without permission ; and tlie ma¬ 
riner in question, having invented 
lu re a new manner, has been slightly 
punished—liowever, to give a due sa- 
tisfaeiion on this head, it has been re- 
pn'seiitcd to Iii.s Highness. 

I'lu* repairs of Llie roof of the 
holy sepuiehre were formerly ordeied; 
but it having been found that they 
were not urgent, they were delayed— 
and persons will now be sent to sec 
wdietlier it lias need of repairs, in 
whicli ctise an order will be given for 
that puri)t)se. 

Mh/, The’ French consul had no 
^pner arrived at Jeruwtiein, than his 
iipduct was so bad as to give suspi- 
wons to the men of the law that dis¬ 
turbances .would ensue—^hut persons 
of probity, on wdiom a dejiKindencc Can 
be jilaccd, will be cliost ii to make in- 
(|uiries, and come at the truth of this 
fact; and juovided the Pacha should 
have been wrong, he will be d(‘jH>sed 
and punished. 

The conditions of the alliance, and 
the iirticles contained in the capitula- 
tic-Tis will be strictly observed. 


From AI. de Ferial to the Khifr, 

February 4, 1701, 
Tiie Jetiissari Aga.ssi having, with¬ 
out reason, arrested one ol* my janis¬ 
saries, and sent him into exile, has been 
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obliged by the Vizier to recall him, to 
send him back to me, to’beseech me 
to take him again into my service, to 
restore to him his pay, and to aug¬ 
ment it by two aspres -per diem, with 
an order not to interfere in future with 
the janissaries attached to my suite. 

With respect'to theafl^irof the ho¬ 
ly sepulchre, the Vizier tells me, that, 
by the Ottoman law, the repairs of a 
temple are not allowed, unless it should 
have ‘ fallen in ruins, or been burnt ; 
and that the roof of the holy sepul¬ 
chre still exists. 

From M, dff Ftriol to the Sieuf' 
MickeL 

August VI, 170t. 

If y6u had well examined the in¬ 
struction I gave you, you would not 
have allowed it to be intimated to the 
Prince, and to the Hungarians, that 
the Turkish succour was about to 
march into Hungary, You yourself 
are fully aware that there was not any 
question of this when you left Con¬ 
stantinople, and you have committed 
me with the Hungarians mure than 
you ought, and indeed more than you 
well could, I sent you into Hungary 
for no other purpose than to obtain 
certain information of the operations of 
Prince Ragotsky, of his designs, and 
of his wants, to the cud that i might 
be useful to him. 

From ihe mme to the same. 

August 22, 1704. 

The reconciliation of the Hunga¬ 
rians is not so near as you think: the 
Austrians hold a very different lan¬ 
guage. They are considered here as 
great liars, on account'of the news 
they have published relative to 
Elector of Bavaria; and the Portcl 
called the Sieur Dalman to an 
for having circulated the report of his 
defeat, and death. The ambassadors 
of Prihbe Ragotsky will be well re¬ 
ceived at the Porte. It is even said, 
tliat he will be declared Prince of 
Transylvania. 

From 3f. de Feriol to ike Grand 

Vixier. 

Get. 22, 170.5. 

I beroech your Excellency to send 
back to their native country the Hun¬ 
garians who followed the deceased 
Prince Tekeli. There may be about 
Bfty-fivc of them. 

Mauro Cordato having been sent 
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by the Vizier, your predecessor, to 
speak to me of the limits which the 
Grand Scignor had established in the 
Archipelago, I ordered our privateers 
not to exceed them, which order was 
obeyed; and notwithstanding, our 
enemies have since that time captured 
several of our vessels within the said 
limits. As I am informed that we 
have five ships of war at the entrance 
of the Archipelago, I beg you to tell 
me whether there are any limits or 
not. 

I 

Copy df a Letter Jrom de Feriol to 

the King. 

Sire, Sept. 3 7, 1706. 

Three days ago I had a very long 
conference with the Grand Vizier, 
from whom I received more marks of 
honour and distinction than hud ever 
been paid to me by any other I'izier. 
As I perceived that he was very cour¬ 
teous and affable, after having settled 
all the current affairs of religion and 
commerce to my satisfaction, I asked 
him if he would proceed to the sub¬ 
ject of politics. He seemed desirous 
to do so, and I aske<l him whether he 
was well informed of the present state 
of Europe, and of all that had passed 
during this Hvar, observing, that if lie 
possessed this information I would cut 
the matter short. He answered inc* 
that he was informed ; and I replied, 
that we had carried on the war for six 
years against the greater part of tlu; 
'Princes of Eufope; That fortune, 
which had hitherto appeared (lonbtful, 
seemed to declare in favour of our 
enemies: That the commencement of 
this campaign, which may be said to^ 
have been favourable to- us, we luivin} 
driven the Germans from the !)anks oi 
the Rhine, defeated them in Italy, 
and laid siege to Barcelona, where the 
Archduke had his quarters, had been 
entirely changed by the necessity we 
were under of raising the siege, and 
by the loss of a battle in Flanders: 
Tlttit almost the whole of Spain, 
and the greater part of Spanish 
Flanders, had acknowledged the 
Archduk6: That the kingdoms of 
Italy were still faithful; but that 
it was to be feared they would follow 
the example of the other countries be¬ 
longing to the Spttish monarchy. 
And that it behovecTthc Grand Seig- 
nor to make reflections on all these 
circumstances; and to judge whether 
it was his interest thus to leave the 
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Kmperot to agprantlizp hiiTiseli, and 
to wait till the last extreuiity. 

The Vizier told me that the treaties 
which had been concluded with the 
Em]>eror^ bound the hands ot his 
Highness; and that he was considered 
here as a friend, and as a Prince who 
had not given the smallest subject of 
complaint. 

I replied, that the treaties merely 
referred to a suspension of arms ; and 
that a Prince with whom there was 
not a positive treaty of peace, could 
not be considered as a friend. 

The Vizier opposed to me the law 
of the Mussulmans, which did not 
permit them to break their promise 
without a legitimate c^iuse. 

I replied to him, that such causes 
were never wanted; and still less pre¬ 
texts : that the first law resided in 
the safety of the people : that yfc were 
ratlier men than monks; and that if 
it were peinnU V, au individual to 
. live without view.'!, it was shameful iu 
a great prince, and iu a great minister, 
not to foresee events which were to 
happen tliirty years hence. I added 
that, if the French troops had not en¬ 
tered (lerinany at the time when the 
imperialists were at the gates of So¬ 
phia, the Turks would not possess at 
this time a single foot of ground in 
Eiimjie. I represented to him, that 
at the time of the union of the French 
monarchy with that of Sj)ain, the Ger¬ 
mans excited the jealousy of the Porte 
against that great preponderance; and 
that, at this time, when they occupy ‘ 
the greater part of the Spanish ter¬ 
ritory, what they said of us may be 
said of tluau. I explained to the Vi- 
zier the address bf the house of Aus¬ 
tria iu constantly providing itself with 
a great number of allies; That it had 
waged war against the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, with the aid of the Poles, the 
Muscovites, and the Venetians; and 
that it now carried on a warfare against 
France, in concert .with the English, 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the 
greater part of tlie princes of Germany 
and Italy: That tins was done with 
no other view than to keep France in 
check, so as to be enabled one day 
again to assail that empire, without 
Laving to dread an enemy who might 
fall on its rear. At length, after hav¬ 
ing exhausted this subject, and per¬ 
ceiving, by the replies ot the Vizier, 
that niy reasons had not the effect I 

desired, that of bringing about a rup¬ 


ture with the .Emperor, I proposed to 
him succours for IVincc Ilago^ky. I 
spoke in the first place of open, and 
afterwards of secret succours, and told 
him that the Porte could not witli 
honour reject an oppressed and neigh¬ 
bouring nation which demanded its 
support and protection. 

The Vizier desired to know what 
the succours were. 

1 told him that tin; Prince had a 
sufficient number of light troops to 
make incursions, but that lie demand¬ 
ed Albanese and Bosniacs, to be en¬ 
abled to maintain his ground, and 
that he wished ^to-have from ten to 
twelve thousand of them, whom he 
would levy and maintain at his own 
expense. 

The Vizier replied tome, that it did 
not accord with the dignity of the 
Sultan to grant such a succotu : That 
he would rather make an open decla¬ 
ration ; but this he would not do, aiul 
would remain in an exact neutrality 
until the expiration of the truce, la 
saying this, he laid a particular stress 
on the treaties and on the law. 

I demanded Avhy the Turks, being 
so very scrupulous about their neu¬ 
trality, permitted the Prince of Wa¬ 
lachia to assist the Germans with pro¬ 
visions apd horses, and to supply all 
their wants. 

The Vizier said, that the Prince had 
done so during the last war witJi the 
consent of the Porte, because he could 
not support himself otherwise, 

1 replied, that ^ had kept up the 
custom during peare, and that iu rea¬ 
lity Ke acted the part of a trader, not 
giving any thing without moupy ; and 
also, that although the sabject and de¬ 
pendant of tlie Porte, he ilid things 
itthich the Grand Viziers would not 
(fare to undertake. 

As the Grand Chancellor and Cliia- 
oux BacU were present^t our con- 
versatioh>*and as the VMzier from time 
to time cast his eyes on them, I fancied 
that he made a difficulty of explaining 
himself in their presence, and that he 
dared not order them to retire. I 
therefore observed to him that, fre¬ 
quently in a conversation carried on 
through the medium of an interpreter, 
the parties did not understand each 
other well; that a single word might 
change the sense of things; and tliat, 
if he wished it, 1 would draw up tor 
liis perusal a memoir regarding our 
coimuou interests. 
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He replied, that I bad explained 
myseW' perfectly well; theft he under¬ 
stood tne well, and comprehended all 
my intentions; and that it was not 
necessary to put' them into the form 
of a memoir; but in saying this he 
constantly adverlbd to the treaty and 
the law. He merely added these 
words; We speak of these mat¬ 
ters in private, and will make our re¬ 
presentations lo his Highness of our 
sentiments, on which he will decide.” 
During the whole of the conversation 
he shewed a great contempt of the 
Crermans, and a great store of hatred 
towards them. For my part, I find 
that those who arc contemptible are 
the Turks, for losing by their dastardy 
the finest opportunity in the world j— 
that they have been too tenderly dealt 
with ; and that they ought to be treat¬ 
ed with the same rigour with which 
they treat their subjects. I shall not 
cease my importunities, more espe¬ 
cially as to what concerns Prince Ra- 
gotsky. V 


The King s Ansiver- 
DE FEttioL, Feb, 15, 1707. 

The last letters I have received from 
you inform me of what you have done^^ 
for the good of ray seryice, and of the 
conversations you have had with the 
Grand Vizier, to incite him to take 
advantage of a conjuncture so favour¬ 
able to the Turks, to enable them to 
repair, by a new war, the losses they 


sustained in the preceding one. Tlic 
Emperor was for some time alarmed ' 
at the movements they are reported to 
have made on the frontiers of Hun¬ 
gary. I do not know whether they 
are to be ascribed to the counsels you 
have given; but, however, you may 
be aware of the utility of such a di¬ 
version ; for the good of my service, 
you should be careful of the maxims 
you employ to persuade the Turks to 
re-commence the war. It is not meet 
to afford room to have it said, on good 
grounds, that infidels maintain that 
their law does not permit them to for¬ 
feit their eng^^jements without a legi¬ 
timate cause, and that my ambassa¬ 
dor should say that pretexts are suf- 
ficient> and that we should recollect 
we are men, before we fulfil the obli¬ 
gations of the law. Beside the advan¬ 
tage afforded by such principles to a 
barbarous nation, those who jiique 
themselves on an exact observance (»f 
thei» word are not to be persuaded; . 
independently of which they are very 
glad to have a pretext to excuse the 
wish they entertain to remain in tran¬ 
quillity. 

*,* It is a justice due to the Gra’id 
Monarque, as he was styled, to say, 
that immediately after this correspond¬ 
ence, M. de Feriol was recalled, ami 
was succeeded by a more moderate, 
but equally subtle character, M. De- 
salleurs. 


ON WIT ANT) HUMOUR. 

J5y the late Professor John Millar J 


Litebature was but the amusement 
of this distinguished man's leisure 
hours, and therefore his (^laracter as # 
writer cannot be greatly affected by 
any of his necessarily very. imperfect^ 
compositioE|pbli such subjiicts. Ills 
range of reading was but narrow; 
and of the poetry, tlie eloquence, and 
the philosophy of the world of old, 
he had gatnered his knowledge, not 
from the immortal originals, but from 
tlie writings of other men upon them; 
so that in place of those fine thoughts 
and sentipents which a mind 'deeply 
imbued with the spirit of literature 
brea^es over all its disquisitions—in 
plac# of that lofty enthusiasm which 
springs from the communion between 


soul and soul, we finef, in tlie few frag- ^ 
ments of philosophical criticism left 
behind him by this eminent person, 
little more than cold and formal theory 
—a few speculations on the products 
of mind, almost as unimpjissioned as 
those of a political economist on ma¬ 
nufactures and trade. 

At the same time, such was the na¬ 
tive sagacity of the man, that eveVi in 
his speculations concerning the fine 
arts, for which it is manifest he had 
little true feeling, intellect nut unfre- 
quently supplies the place of genius, 
sensibility, and taste; and when hr 
has occasion to treat of those principles 
^f composition which, lying in intel¬ 
lect, are discernible to its ken, Millar 


See his Works in Four Volumes, published in 1812, by Mawman. 
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writes, as he did on other subjects 
more familiar and, congenial to his 
mind, vigorously and well; and if he 
cannot be said ever to be profound, he 
is at least unconfused and clear, aiid 
suggests several useful and important 
hints to the student in literature. 

We believe that his few Literary 
Essays are very little known, and we 
shall now give our readers an abstract 
or analysis of one on dramatic poetry, 
which seems, though left imperfect, 
to be the best of his efforts, and, in 
some respects, both amusing and in¬ 
structive. The first part of the essay 
treats very slightly and superficiiiliy 
of tragedy—it is only when lie gets to 
comedy that the author writes either 
with spirit or intelligence. His dis¬ 
quisition begins with this sentence: 

The. end of comedy, properhf so 
called, is to errite This 

wp utterly deny. The first rude co¬ 
mic exhibitionsc rude people 
might have had this end; but comedy, 
properly so called, has unquestionably 
a much more various scope; and many 
of its most important incidents, senti¬ 
ments, and characters, reflect an image 
of human life, in which there is not, 
and cannot be, any thing of the ridi¬ 
culous. Laughter is not the sole, 
nor yet the principal end of the co¬ 
medy of any civilized nation, ancient 
or modern—nor could any kind of 
coinjiosition, whose scope was so mean 
and limited, have occupied such an 
important part in the literature of the 
world. ]\lr Millar is, we think, equally 
unfortunate in <lcfining laughter “ an 
emotion arising from a contrast in the 
mind between certain objects of an 
opposite description,” and in itftcr- 
w^ards asserting, “ that to produce 
this emotion a sudden contrast of dig¬ 
nity and meanness is always- neces¬ 
sary." In metaphysics he did not think 
so freely for himself as in politics— 
else had he not allowed other men to 
tell him, in direct opposition to what 
a very little reflection would have 
shewn him to be true, that he never 
had, in all the course of his life, once 
laughed—except at the contrast of dig¬ 
nity and meanness. Simplification waa 
one of tile great sins of the pseudo- 
philosophy of Ilia, day; and a foolish 
dogma once laid down, wa.s re-echoed 
from treatise to treatise, till conscious¬ 
ness and scif-expcricncc were distrust- 
etl or disused, and reading j)Cople shut 
np tlieir ixuiKla to all influences, save 


the asseverations of a few shallow me¬ 
taphysicians. What occasion was there 
to circumscribe the inclination to 
laughter, for example, witliin the nar¬ 
row limits of one exciting cause? Or 
what could be more uuphilosophical 
than to lay it down in tlie books of 
philosophers, that any one quality or 
relation of objects was, by the consti¬ 
tution of our natures, the sole source 
of any one emotion? Having laid 
down his dogma, however, Mr Millar 
is forced to adhere to it, and his essay 
therefore can be considered as afford¬ 
ing merely soinc^ illustrations of one 
of the causes (by him supposed the 
sole) of that emotion which he consi¬ 
ders (ki our opinion erroneously) to 
be the end of comedy. 

Of all the examples of contrast 
which are conducive to laughter, the 
richest and most extensive, he well 
remarks, is that which appears in the 
characters of men. It is the great ob¬ 
ject of us all to stand bigli in the opi¬ 
nion of others; and when it happens 
that a person, aiming at this, appears 
foolish, absurd, and despicable, he be¬ 
comes a very natural object of scorn 
and ridicule. The talent of exciting 
laughter, by the exhibition of axiy im¬ 
propriety or absurdity in human cha¬ 
racter and conduct, Mr MiDar calls 
humour —wliije the talent of exciting 
mirth, by any contrast which has no 
dependence on the behaviour of man¬ 
kind, is by him said to be wit 

It is needless to hint to our readers, 
tliat this definition of wit is extremely 
unsatisfactory—we do not hesitate to 
say, perfectly false. The behaviour 
of mankind has been the food of wit 
since the world began. Wit differs 
from humour, not in a different 

suhlecf, but in considering fh'c same 
sidtjeci differenifjj. Deprive wit of the 
relations of society, and give us 
an example of its existenc^^^he truth 
is, that humour is a far higher power 
than wit, and frcquentlydrawsitsraate- 
rials from far deeper sources in human 
nature. The huviour.s of mankind jire # 
not only endless, but in their p:iost in¬ 
teresting exhibitions they are insepar¬ 
ably blended with tlieir aflections, their 
happiness, and their wliole moral as 
well as natural being : And what do we 
mean by humour in a writer, but the 
faculty of describing to the life the hu¬ 
mours of human nalurc? In speaking 
of wit and humour, .Mr Millar hiui- 
sell‘gives the precedence to the Ibniier 
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in the rank of |K>wers, without intend¬ 
ing to do so; for W'hile he asserts that 
contrast is the subject matter of both, 
he also tells us, that the contrasts liu- 
mour delights in. are those exhibited 
by human character, and that those are 
the richest the nibst extensive. 
Men of real wit have been more nume¬ 
rous in the world than men of real 
humour—just as men of fancy have 
been more numerous than men of ima¬ 
gination. 

But leaving tliese hints to the re¬ 
flection of our readers, let us accom- 
Vauy Mr ]Millar in his essay. Con¬ 
sidering wit and humour as distin¬ 
guished in the manner he has said, he 
remarks, that the latter has a much 
greater tendency than the former to 
excite violent and hearty laughter, and 
constitutes, for that reason, the chief 
province of comedy. “ Human nature 
is a great laughing-stock, which we 
are plciised to see tossed about, and 
turned in all shapes, and \vith whose 
ridiculous appearance we are never 
tired.” This, we think, is a very 
lively and clever sentence; but in wluit 
precedes it, Mr Millar has obviously 
been considering htimonr in its lowest 
and vulgar sense, and not at all in its 
poetical, moral, and philosophical sense. 
Still holding that the effect of humour 
is to excite excessive and outrageous 
laughter, Mr Millar observes, that 
though comic writing cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated until the liberal 
arts and sciences liave, -in general, 
made considerable progress, it is like¬ 
ly to attain its highest improvement 
at a period which precedes the most 
refined and correct ^tate of taste and 
literature. Simple and ignorant peo¬ 
ple, he remarks, will laugh at a trifling 
or bad joke—while more refined per¬ 
sons are mor^ fastidious and sparing 
of their This seems not 

to be ver^Wucular, and is indeed a 
good instance of the formal gravity 
with which, when he supposes him¬ 
self to be philosophizing, a very clever 
* and acute man will ofttimes. utter a 
jno&t inane truism. But we suspect 
that there is no truth in this truism. 

A highly refined, that is to say, a 
highly cultivated, and vigorous state 
of-t^ety 'may not be given to laugh’- 
without a cause; but, never**^ 
thcless, they ha'^e mani/ ca7ises for 
lavgkt€7\ And if humour be at all of 
the nature of that power which we 
Ikave liiatctl at, it will be strongest 
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and most prevalent in that state of so¬ 
ciety where thefe are most humours. 
We suspect, that by “ a refined and 
correct state of taste and literature,” 
and also by the expression, more 
refined persons,” Mr Millar means 
that artificial and false taste whose 
strength lies in mere manners and con¬ 
ventional circumstances, and not ge¬ 
nuine knowledge and power. M^c are 
convinced of this from what he says 
afterwards about “ ijcrsons in the 
higher sphere of life,” whose minds he 
supposes to be filled with a greater 
store of ideas and sentiments” than 
those of other people, and whose ciyi- 
versation is said to be wittier and more 
diversified-—in short, less low and hu¬ 
morous, Why, it is true tliat society 
may become so refined—that is to say, 
so polished that its strength is by at¬ 
trition worn and attenuated, and doubt¬ 
less humour will then be unknown. 
But society cannot be too ndightened. 
to reli^ humour, and the finest spe¬ 
cimens of humour have been produced 
during those iieriods when the mind 
of the nation, among whom they ap¬ 
peared, was in the fulness and perfec¬ 
tion of its faculties. . 

We cannot therefore agree with this 
writer, in thinking that tlie higher ad¬ 
vances of civilization, not only explode 
the ludicrous pastimes of a former age, 
but weaken the pro],)ensity to every 
species of exhibition. His argument 
in support of this assertion is singular¬ 
ly unfortunate. To excite strong 
riJiade, the picture must be charged, 
and the features, though like, exagger¬ 
ated. The man, irho in conversation 
aims at the display of this talent, must 
endeavour to represent with petmliar 
heightening the tone, the aspect, the 
gesture, the deportment of the person 
he ridicules. To paint folly, he must 
for the time appear foolish.'^ Here he 
confounds humorous or comic compo¬ 
sitions-—comedy itself—with the mere 
mimicry of individuals in conversation. 
And he also seems to think, that there 
can be no humorous mimicry, except 
of folly and absurdity. ‘ All tliis is 
quite away from the subject in hand. 
Tlie entertainment arising from wit, he 
says, ha.s nq connexion with those hu¬ 
miliating circumstanoes Which are in¬ 
separable from humour—and then he 
draws a very flourishing character of a 
person endowed witli that quality, as 
vague us it is elaborate. 

Notwithstanding the extreme con- 
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fusion of ideas throughout all that part 
of the essay which we have now glan¬ 
ced at, the latter part of it is really 
^ery excellent and conclusive. After 
observing, that in commercial coun¬ 
tries,* owing to the separation and muf- 
tiplication of trades and professions, 
there must be the greatest diversity of 
character, and consequently of humour. 
he says. 

It also merits attention, that the same 
varieties in character and situation, which 
furnish the materials of humour and ridi¬ 
cule, dispose mankind to employ them for 
the purpose of exciting mirth. *i1ie stan¬ 
dard of dignity and propriety is different 
according to the character of the man who 
holds it, and is therefore contrasted with 
different improprieties and tbibles. Every 
person, though he may not be so conceited 
as to consider himself in the light of a per¬ 
fect model, is yet apt to be diverted with the 
apparent oddity of that bebavioar which is 
very different frr>:' i his,own. en of robust 

profes-jions, fl.t t h h^ thv »nfi3on, and the 
carpenter, are api. *;» break vlieir jests upon 
the weakness and effeminacy of the barber, 
the weaver, or the tailor. The poet, or the 
philosopher in his garret, condemns the pa¬ 
tient industry, and the sordid pursuits of the 
merchant. The silent^ mysterious practi¬ 
tioner in physic, »» apt to smile at the no 
less formal hut clamorous ostentation of tlie ^ 
barrister. Tlie genteel military man, who 
is hired, ut the nod of liis superior, to drive 
his fellow-creatures out of this world, is 
ready to sneer at the zeal, and starch-de¬ 
portment of the Divine, whose profession 
leads liini to provide for their condition and 
enjoyments in the next. The peculiarities 
of each imlividual are thus behelcl tlirough 
a mirror, which magnifies their ludicrous 
features, and by continually exciting that 
itching to ticride,” of wliich all mankind 
arc possessed, affords constant exercise to 
their Immorous talents.” 

lie then applies this principle of the 
subdivision of professions to the comic 
compositions of diffe;:ent nations, 

“ As in the most commercial of the Greek 
/states, almost all the departments of trade 
and manufa(!tures, and even many of those 
which in modern times are accounted li¬ 
beral, were filled with slaves, the uniformi¬ 
ty of character so prevalent in that ckw of 
men, was, in a great measure, extended to 
the whole body of the people, and produc¬ 
ed a proportional deficiency of those objects 
which afford the chief materials, as well as 
the chief excitements of humour and ridi¬ 
cule. Tills was probably .the reason why 
the Athenians, notwithstanding their emi¬ 
nence in all the other productions of genius, 
discover so remarkable a deficiency in corilte 
or ludicrous compositions. The cf/medies 
of Aristophanes, written at a period when 
tlie nation had attained a high pitch of 
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civilization, are'mere farces, deriving the 
whole of thair pleasantry, not from nicely 
discriminated and well-supported characters, 
but from the droll and extravagant situa¬ 
tions in which the persons of the drama are 
exhibited. It is true, that the style of what 
is called the tjrxv comedy^ is said to have 
been very different; but of this we can form 
no judgment, unless from the translations 
or imitations of it by Plautus and Terence ; 
from which the originals, in the article whicli 
we are now ^nsidering, do nut appear in a 
very favourable light. 

The comedies of those two Roman writers 
are also very dc^csent in the representation 
of charactcTi An old avaricious father, a 
dissolute extravagant son, a fiattering para¬ 
site, a bragging cowardly soldier, a cunning 
intriguing rascal of a slave; these, with a 
few trifling variations, mal^ the dramatis 
persona: in all the different compositions of 
those authors. But though neither Plautus 
nOr Terence appear to have much merit in 
describing those nice cofnbinations of af¬ 
fectation and folly, wliich may be regarded 
as the foundation of tnie comedy, they seem 
happy in the expression of common feel¬ 
ings, and in exliibiting neural pictures of 
Ordinary life. 

“ The Romans, independent of their close 
imitation df the Greeks, liad scarce any 
comic writing of their own. After the 
destruction of tlie commonwealth, we meet 
with few writers in this department; and 
none of any eminence. The age of elegant 
literature at Home was very short: there 
tvas no commerce; the number of slaves 
was immense, as no free citizen would en¬ 
gage in any profession but those of the camp 
or the bar ; and therefore it is probable that 
the Romans were still more deficient than 
the (Wrecks, in that variety of original 
characters which is the great spur to ridi¬ 
cule. 

“ In modern Italy, tlie rise of mercantile 
towns was followed by the revival of letters, 
and by the introduction of ludicrous anil 
somewhat licentious compositions; but the 
I talians lost their trade, and their literature 
began to decline, before it had risen to that 
height at which the improvement of^medy 
was to be expected. Tliey displayed, hi»w- 
cver, in a sort of pantomimic entertain¬ 
ments, a vein of low numoil^, by grotesque 
exhibitions, which are supposed to charac¬ 
terize tile citizens, of different states; and in 
this inferior species of drama, they are said 
to possess irresistible powers of exciting 
laughter. 

“ In France, the country which after 
Italy made the first advances in civilization, 
the state of society has never been very 
favourable to humorous representation. In 
that country, fashion has had more in¬ 
fluence than in any other part of Europe, 
to suppress the oddities anil eccentricities of 
individuals. The gentry, by their frequent 
intercourse, are induced to model their be¬ 
haviour according to a common standard; 
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and the lo\?er orders think it incumbent 
}Xjpon them .to imitate the gentry. Thus a 
great degree of uniformity of character 
and behaviour is propagated through all 
ranks, *from the highest to the lowesi; and 
a French beggar is a gentleman in rags. 
Individuals, at this rate» have little tempta¬ 
tion to laugh at each ot^r; tor this would 
be ne^ly the same thing as to laugh at 
themselves. From refinement of manners, 
at the same time, their attention has been 
directed to elegant sallies of pleasantry, more 
tlian to ludicrous and bufibonish representa¬ 
tion ; and the nation has at length come to 
occupy the superior remons of wit, without 
passing through the thicker and more vul¬ 
gar medium of humour. 

It may, accordingly, he remarked, that 
among tlie numerous and distinguished men 
of genius whom France has produced,^ Le 
Sage, and IMoliere, * are perhaps the only 
examples that can be adduced of eminent 
humorous writers. The high and deserved 
reputation of tlia latter as a writer of 
comedy, is universally admitted; though I 
think it can hardly be denied, that his cha¬ 
racters arc couimouly overcharged and far¬ 
cical. 

There is, perhaps, no country in which 
manufactures and commerce have been so 
far extended a^in England, or consequently 
in which the inhabitants have displayed such 
a multiplicity and diversity of characters, 
What is called a htimourisl^ that is, a piar- 
son who exhibits particular wliims and oddi¬ 
ties, not for tlie sake of producing mirth, but 
to gratify his own inclination, is less known 
in any other country. The EngUsh are re¬ 
garded by their neighbours as a nation of 
humourists; a set of originals, moulded into 
singular sliapes, and as unlike tiie rest of 
mankind as each other. 

Political reasoners have ascribed this 
wonderful diversity of character among the 
Knglisli to die form of their government, 
which imposes few restraints upon their con¬ 
duct. It is obvious, however, that, tiiough 
an absolute government, may preyent any 
great singularity of behaviour, a free con¬ 
stitution will not alone produce it Men 
do not ^uire an odd or whimtical charac¬ 
ter, because they are at liberty to do so, but 
because they have propensities v^hich lead 
them td it. IiV’the republican states of an¬ 
tiquity, wliich enjoyed more political free¬ 
dom, and among mere savages, who ‘are 
almost under no goifwmment at all, nothing 
of this remarkable eccentricity is to be ob¬ 
served. 

“ But whatever be the cause of that end^, 
less diversity of characters which prevails in 
England, it certainly gives encouragement 
to sarcastic! mirth and drcdlery and has pro¬ 
duced a general dis^ioeitiori to humour and 
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raillery, which is the more conspicuous 
from the natural modesty, reserve, and ta¬ 
citurnity of the people. To delineate the 
most unaccountable and strange appearan<' 
ces of human nature, they require not the 
aid nf fiction; to conceive what is ridiculous, 
they liave only to observe it. Each indi¬ 
vidual, according to tiie expression of a 
famous buffoon, is not only humourous in 
himself, but the cause of humour in other 
men. The national genius, as might be 
expected, has been moulded and directed 
by these peculiar circumstances, and has 
produced a greater number of eminent 
writers, in all the branches of comic and 
ludicrous composition, than are to be found 
in any other country. To pass over the 
extraordinary genius of Shakspeare in this 
as well as in other departments, with those 
other comic writers who lived about the 
commencement of English manufactures, 
and to mention only ,a'few instances, near 
out own times ; it will be diflicult for any 
country, at one period, to matcli the severe 
and pointed irony of Swift; tlie lighter, but 
more laughable satire of Arbutlmot; the 
gentle raillery of Gay; the ludicrou'i and 
natural, though coarse, representations of 
low life, by Fielding; the strong delinea¬ 
tions of character, togetlier with the appro¬ 
priate easy dialogue of Vanbrugh; the rich 
vein of correct pleasantry, in ridiculing tin 
varieties of studied affectation, displayed by 
Congreve; and, above all, the universal, 
equable, and creative humour of Addison. 

There is much excellent matter in 
this long extract, mixed up, (in our 
opinion at least) with much nonsense ; 
yet it can be valuable only to those 
who know how to separate truth from 
cn:or. The comedies of the Athenians 
he calls mere farces II** but . the 
truth is evidently, tliat the professor 
never read a line of them but in some 
miserable translation. He despised 
classical learning, and therefore re¬ 
mained ignorant of its real spirit.—■ 
Now, can he, consistently with his 
own theory, call the Athenians a won¬ 
derfully refined people in one sen¬ 
tence, and talk of tlicir enjoyment of 

mere farces” in the next.^ Had 
Mr Miller ever attended one of Pro¬ 
fessor Young's lectures on tlie * Wit 
of Wits,’ he would not have talked 
thus. But the extract contains many 
more debateable points, that we shall, 
on a future occasion, take up the dis¬ 
cussion of some of tlie most interest¬ 
ing- 


* Whdt was Rabelais, what was La Fontidle, what was Hamilton, See, &c. &c.? 
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Mr Cornwall, in a dedicatory son¬ 
net to a lady younj? and beautiful, 
almost insinuates that these Lays may 
be his last. This is all very natural, 
perhaps, in a poet dreaming of past 
happiness, and consecrating, as it 
were, his melancholy songs to the 
spirit that made bright the *morn of 
life: but all such misgivings are tran¬ 
sient, and we have little doubt Chat 
even now he is busy^ preparing 
another volume for the ^ss. 

’Tis fit— for Saturn now isTRurryiDg fast. 
And thou mayest soon be nothing. 

Let him write now that he is young 
and hopeful—while the “ world is all 
before him where to choose," and ima¬ 
gination ever ready to lead him either 
into the sunshine or the shade. It 
is a blessed thing to sec the scenery of 
life stretching on before us—^and 
to feci that wi: .le but starting on a 
career. We lire strong in the future, 
and rejoicing in our strength: weak¬ 
ness and despondency come upon us 
from the past: that which is before 
seems pregnant with bliss and bright¬ 
ness—that which is behind is the re¬ 
gion of melancholy—it may be of 
despair. That poet is happy, who has 
just done enough, not to awaken the 
hojics of his friends only, but to 
kindle and justify and sustain his 
own. A breeze seems to breathe up¬ 
on him with gradually increasing 
power—and borne along upon its 
wings, he is wafted, as in a dream, 
onwards and oiiAvards into the expand¬ 
ing bosom of beauty and delight. 

"We know of no young'j)oet in our 
day Avho stands iff a more enviable 
state tlun Barry Cornwall. He has 
done nothing—and he has done much, 
nothing that he may not easily excel, 
much that not many will easily 
equal. Wc must not, therefore, hear 
him speaking seriously of giving over 
before he has fairly begun—every body 
seems to think kindly and hopefully 
of him—he has smoothed the raven 
face of periodical criticism till il has 
smiled—he has* done more than that, 
he has acquired the friendship of 
all true lovers of jioetry. We must 
not bo unreasonable—^let him write 
when, what, and how he chooses—but 
he must remember, that as the gift of 


inspiration has been won, so can it 
be retained and strengthened only by 
constant, devout, and severe worshij). 

The Sicilian Story is but a short 
poem—and might have been written 
at a few sittings—but it is very de¬ 
licately and beautifully finished—and 
full everywhere of the spirit of na¬ 
ture ; its merit is also great as a work 
of art. It is a true Italian Tale, pas¬ 
sionate and romantic—Guido and Isa¬ 
bel (can we praise them more loving¬ 
ly) are almost a Romeo and Juliet. 
But the joy of this passion is left al¬ 
most entirely to our imagination—we 
are made to look on its agonies and its 
despair. Ere sixteen of those ripen¬ 
ing summers have past over their 
heads the lovers have been blest— 
miserable—dead. Joy and sorrow nve 
crowded into that little span, and had 
they lived till their bright tresses had 
become dim, what more could they 
have known of either—who had wept 
so many tears of bliss and of wo, and 
had exhausted all the passions of their 
hearts? It is the young only who die 
of grief, for what care the old for the 
^extinction of that light which lias 
been long glimmering, fiiiiitlicr and 
faintlier, through the sad mists of 
time, and shewing notliing but the 
few wan objects near it, while all 
that charmed of yotc lies buried in tlu‘ 
black shadow of fbrgetfuinc’ss. 

One night a masque was held within the 
walls 

Of a Sicilian palace : the gayest fiowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
qiiat ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon boweris 
A low and silver-voiced music made: 

And there the frail perfuming woodbine 
strayed 

Winding its slight arms round the cypresh 
bpngh. 

And as in female trust seenicd there m grow. 
Like woman’s love ’midst sorrow flourishing: 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny-skies and weeping rain, 
That i'ronuthc bo&uin of Uic spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom’d; and there in walk:? of evergreen, 
Gay cavaliers and dames high-born ami fair. 
Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 
Than can so well beguile 
The human hearffromjts recess, were seen. 
And lovers full of love or studious care 
Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air. 
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And spirits that never til] the morning sleep. 
And, tar away, the^ mountain J^tna Hung 
lEternaily its pyramid of flame 
High as the heav’ns, while from its heart 
there came 

Hollow and subterrattean noisea deep. 

And all around the constellations hung 
Their starry lamps, midnight 

sky. 

As to do honour to that revelry.*’ 

There is one in this gay shifting 
crotydj^ sick et tj^e soul wit^i sorroty— 
for Isabel can no where find her Ita« 
lian boy,, the d£tf}c-haired Gnido—and 
while she is motnn^ly thinking up¬ 
on him, her brother Leoni fiercely 
upbraids her sullen silence, and whis- 
l>ers her ear her lover's name, witb 
a tone fhat strikes a nameless and 
phetic tenor into her heart* 

“ And to her room 
Like a pale solitary flash she stole-'* 
What a contrast is the dark and des¬ 
pairing night, of this day to the joy- 
fulness of its morn. 

That mom they sat upon the seawbeaeh 
green; 

For in that land the sward springs fresh and 
free 

Close to the ocean, and no tides arc seen 
To break die glassy quiet of the sea; 

And Guido, with his arm 'round Isabel, 
Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut hair, « 
Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 
Like things enamour'd, and then with jealous 
air 

Bade the soft amorous winds not wanton 
there; 

And then his ^rk eyes sparkled, and he 
wound 

The fillets like a coronet around 
Her brow, and bade her rise and be a queen. 
And oh! 'twas sweet to see her delicate hand 
Pressed 'gainst his parted lips, astho' to check 
In mimic anger all those whispers bland 
He knew so weU to use, and on his neck 
Her round arm hung, while half as in com¬ 
mand 


And half ^treaty did her swimming eye 
Speak of forbearance, ’liU from her pouting 
• lip ' 

He snatched the honey-dews that lover’s sip. 
And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
Sheihiwned, and wore that self-betraying air 
That women loved and fl&ttered love to wear. 


“ Oft would he, ason thatsame spot they lay 
Beneath the fast light of a summer’s day. 
Tell (and would watch tho while lier 

How » w mhc Pacific he had been. 

Lion on his watery way 
^^pi^Wling thro'^ the biAows green, 

■ Ajfed raook tlmt ocean’s dead tranquillity: 

he would tdl her of past times, and 
M where* 

^Hc rambled in his boyhood far away, 

>’ And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 


And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had seen tlie bright sun worshipp’d like a 
god 

l^pon that land wh^re first (Jolumbiu trod ; 
And travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence’ 
tide, 

And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam. 

And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undebased and nearer to the skies ; 
And ^midst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep. 
Give gUmpse^f an cider world, espied 
By us but in mt fine and dreamy sleep. 
When Fancy, fver the mother of tlcep truth. 
Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. 

This is full of poetry, and also of ori¬ 
ginality, thougn the same kind of pic¬ 
ture has been drawn by Wordsworth 
and Campbell. No one who can read 
it, has forgotten the irresistible woo¬ 
ing of Ruth, “ that infant of the 
woods,*' by the youth from Geor¬ 
gia's shore," so perilously fiuniliar 
with the strange talcs of love and fear. 
That is indeed a poem that stands 
alone in its powerful beauty, nor was 
there ever on earth a mind but 
Wordsworth's from which could 
have risen into light so wild a crea¬ 
tion. Campbell had doubtless Ruth in 
his heart when he conceived ol his own 
Gertrude—and he thought of him, 
a military casque who wore with 
splendid feathers drcsi,” when he 
raised up in the Pennsylvanian solitude, 
the wanderer of whom he says, and 
well his Spanish plume those lofty 
looks became." So too in the whole 
story of that wanderer's adventures, 
faintly coloured by a light reflected 
from the picture ^by Wordsworth,— 
yve see one poet creating in the s])]rit of 
another. The above vision of Barry 
Cornwall will bear to be poiuh red on, 
even after,the kindred visions of those 
other great dreamers. Indeed, arc 
they not all insj)ircd by Sliakspcare— 
for so was wooed and won The 
gentle lady mfuriod to the jVIoor.'* 

But Isabel is on her iniiinight 
couch. 

** Her sleep that night .was fearful,—O, 
that night i 

If it indeed was deep : for in her ^iglit 
A form (a dim and waving shatiow) stood, 
And pointed far up the great Etna's side. 
Where, from a black ravine, u dreary wood 
Pcepw out and frowns upon the storms below. 
And bounds and braves the wilderness of 
show. 

It gazed awhile upon the lonely bride 
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With melanclioly air and glassy eye, 

And spoken* Awake and search yon dell, 
for I, 

* Tho’ Tuen above my old mortality, 

‘ Have left my mangled and unburi^ limbs 
‘ A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 
‘ And one lock of my black and curled hair, 
‘ That one I vowed to tiiec my beauty, swims 
‘ Like a mere weed upon the mountain river; 

* And tl^se dark eyes you used to love so 

well 

‘ (They loved you dearly, my own Isabel,) 

* Are shut and now have lost their light lor 

ever. 

* Go then unto yon far ravine, and save 

^ Your husband's heart for some more quiet 
grave 

‘ Than what the stream and withering winds 
may lend, 

‘ And 'neath the basil tree we planted,* give 

* *i*he fond heart burial, so that tree shall live 

* And shed a solace on thy after days: 

^ And thou^but oh ! 1 a^ thee not to tend 

* T'he plant on which thy Guido loved tp 

gaze, 

* For with a spiriFt rower 1 sec thy heart’ 

No poets of any o^hter country see 
such ghosts as do tiie Britisli. They 
alone at all times remember, that 
ghosts are not flesh and blood,—but a 
voice—a shadow—a something that 
once* was and scarcely is—that moans, 
ghniniers, amd melts away. 

He said no more, but with the dawning day 
Shrunk, as the shadows of tiic clouds depart 
Before the conquering sun-beams, silently. 
I'hen sprung she from the pillow where she 
lay, 

To the wild sense of doubtful misery : 

And when she ’woke she did obey the dream, 
And journey’d oxiw'ards to the mountain 
stream 

Tow’rd which tlie phantom pointed, and 
slic drew 

The thorns aside which there luxuriant grew. 
And w'ith a beating heart descended where 
The w'aters washed, it said, iL Boating hair. 

A murdered body never lay in a more 
fitting place. There is something 
mean and miserable in an outstretch¬ 
ed corpse lying bloody and gashed and 
mangled on the common earth. Mur¬ 
der oti{^ht to be perpetrated in such wild 
and savage solitudes as those of Salvator 
liosa—places of fear—the haunts of 
wild boasts—of men more fell than 
they-»-of the fierce agencies of nature. 
That trembling and blanching of the 
cheek which would denote the fears of 
our human heart, is not strange to 
t)^je emotion with wliich we look on 
the pictured scene. Fear is an ele¬ 
ment of that emotion. He whose 
own courage would rise on such a spot 
to quell his fear, looks upon the ima¬ 


ginary scene with an acknowledg¬ 
ment of its ^reference to his common^ 
nature; he recognises and allows its 
meaning to human feelings—he owns 
in his emotion something of that pain¬ 
ful sense which in nature belong to 
agony, or danger, or death. There is 
much of tliis high imagination in the 
picture whichfollowB; ankppeal istberc 
made to those feelings which ai*e de¬ 
rived from our acquaintance with pain— 
from our fear of violence and death— 
while we see also touches of wild ro¬ 
mantic beauty, lonely grandeur, and 
a sort of stern and wild magnificence 
of nature. 

It was a spot like tliose tomftneers point. 

Or painted when of dusky knights they told 
Wandering about in forests oM, 

When the last purple colour was waxing 
faint 

And day was dying in the west: the trees 
(Dark pine and chesnut and the dwarfed oak 
And cedar) shook their brandies, Till the 
shade 

Look’d like a spirit, and, living as it played. 
Seem’d holding dim communion with the 
breeze: 

Below, a tumbling river tolled along, * 

(Its course by lava rooks and branches broke) 
Singing for aye its and noisy song. 

Every step that Isabel took fUrthev 
down and dov^n into this ravine, must 
have dashed her soul with deeper ter¬ 
ror. Yet even there she imagined 
that hope could dwell.—And our read¬ 
ers will not fail to be delighted with 
the knowledge tliat Mr Cornwall here 
shewsof the human heart. Love will not 
believe in death tOl she sees it in his 
own glazed eyes, and, as we think By¬ 
ron somewhere says, “ black hair 
spread in utter lifclessness.’' 

Oh! till that moment none*^ 

Could tell (not she) how much of hope the 
sun 

And cheerful morning, with its noises, 
brouglit. 

And how she from each glance a courage 
caught, 

Forligbt and life had scattered half her fright. 
And she could almostsniileoutlie past night; 
So, with a buoyant feeling, mixed with fear 
Lest slie might scorn, Ilcav’n’s missioned 
minister. 

She took her weary way and searched tlie 
dcU, 

And tliere she saw him—dead- Poor deso¬ 
late child 

Of sixteen aummers^ bad tlie waters wild 
No pity on the boy you loved so well! 

There stiif and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay. 
His pale face upwards to the careless day, 
That Mnikd as it was wont; and he was 
luund, 
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His young limbs luangled on the rocky 
Hy ground, ^ ^ 

And, ’midst the weltering weeds and shal< 
lows cold, 

His black hair floated as the phantom told. 
And like the very dream his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality. 

In the story of Boccaccio^ on which 
this poem is built, the lady takes the 
head of her mujfdered lover, and buries 
it, we believe, in an lUii Containing a 
basil plant. Mr Cornw^ represents 
Isabella as, in like manner, Wying 
the heart— 

** In common earth. 

Doomed like a thing that owned not human 
birdi, * 

And the tree grew and grew ; and brighter 
green 

Shot from its boughs than slie before had Seen, 
And softly with its leaves the west winds 
played: 

And she did water it with her tears, and talk 
As to a living spirit, and in the shade 
Would place it gently when the sun did walk 
High in his hot meridian, and she prest 
The boughs Cwhidi fell like balm) her 
breast. .• ^ 

She never plucked a leaf, nor let a weed 
Within the shadow of its brandies feed. 

But nursed it as a mother guards her child. 
And kept it shelter’d from the ‘ winter wild 
And so it grew beyond its fellows, and 
Tow’red in unnatural beauty, waving there 
And wliispcring to the moon and midnight 
air, 

And stood a thing unequalled in tlie land. 
But never more along her favourite vale, 
i>r by the village paths or hurrying river. 

Or on the beach, when clouds ore seen to sail 
Across the setting sun, while waters quiver 
And breezes rise to bid the day farcwdl— 
No more in any bower she once lov’d well. 
Whose sound or silence to the car could tell 
Aught of the passionate past, the pale girl 
trod: 

Yet Hove himself, like an invisible god, 
Haunted each spot, and witli his own rich 
breath 

Filled tlic wide air with music sweet and soft, 
Sudi as might calm or conquer Oeatli, if 
Death 

Could e’er be conquer’d, and from aloft 
Sad airs, like those she heard in infancy, 

Fell on her soul and filled hei'eyes with tears, 
And recollections came of happier years 
’i'hronging from all the cells of memory. 

All her heart’s follies she remember'd then. 
How coyiand rash.—how scornful she had 
been. 

And then how tender, and how coy ag^, 
And every shifting of the burning scene 
That sorrow stamps upon the Helpless brain. 

At leng^ Leoiii, having discovered his 
sister a passionate love of her urn, and 
its beautiful basil tree, and prompted 
by some dim, suspicions^ arising tiom 


the hauntings of his own guilt, di^s 
and finds the heart imperislied,—Isa¬ 
bel having 

“ Wound it round witli many an anxious 
dine. 

And bathed it with a curious medicine.' 

He found it like a great spell where it lay, 
And carried and cast it to the waves away.” 

Then, and not till then, does Isabel 
feel that Guido is indecd-AleAl. We 
cannot forbear quoting the whole of 
the remainder of the poem.—Some of 
our correspondents complain of us for 
not giving them enougli of ^ Original 
Poetry/ Cannot they use their eyes ? 
Where will they find it, if not in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lloyd, Shelly, 
and Cornwall? Not a month passes over 
their heads that we do not lay before 
them a rich feast of poetry \ nor luis 
.any Journal written of poets and poet¬ 
ry in a more uniform spirit of love, 
admiration, and enthusiasm. Is not 
the following passiige worth a thousand 
Elegies from ‘^Constant Readers,” and 
a thousand Odes to Love and Friend¬ 
ship, by bands of young men, invisi¬ 
ble and anonymous, all faithful adher¬ 
ents, heroic defenders, and punctual 
subscribers to this work ? 

That clay tlie green tree wither’d, and she 
knew 

The solace of her mind was stol’n and gone; 
And then she felt that she was quite alone 
In tlie wide world: so, to the distant woods 
And cavemed haunts, and where tlic moun¬ 
tain floods 

Thunder unto the silent air, she flew. 

She flew away, and left the world behind. 
And all that man doth worship, in her flight; 
All tliat around the beating heart is twined ; 
Vet, as bhc looked farewell to human kind. 
One quivering drop arose and diniin'd her 
' ' sight. 

The last that/renzy gave to poor distress. 
And then into the dreary wilderness 
She went alone, a craz’d neart-broken thing; 
And in the solitude she found a cave 
Half hidden by the wild-btier blossoming. 
Whereby a black and solitary pine. 

Struck by the fiery thunder, stood and gave 
Of pow’r aiul death a token and a sign; 
And there she liVed for months r She did 
not heed 

The seasons or tlieir change, and she would 
feed 

On rdots and berries as the creatures fed 
Which had in woods been bred and nourish¬ 
ed. 

m 

Once,i and once only was she seen, and then 
The chamois hunter started from liis chace, 
And stopped to look a moment on lier face. 
And could not turn him to his sports again. 
I'hin Famine sat upon her hollow check. 
And settled madness in lier glazed c) c 
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Told ol a young licart wrong’d and nigh to 
break, 

And, as the spent winds waver ere they die, 
vShe to herself a few wild words did spedk, 
And sung a strange and broken melouy; 

And ever as she sung she strewed the ground 
With yellow leaves that perish’d ere their 
time, 

And well their fluttering fall'did seem to 
chime 

With tlie low music of her song t the sound 
Came like a dirge liihng the air around. 

And tliis (or like) the melancholy rhyme. 
There is a spirit stands by me: 

It comes by night, it comes by day. 

And when the glittering lightnings play, 

Its look is pale and sad to see. 

’Tis he—to whoni my brother gave 
A red unconseentted grave. 

1 hear him when the breezes moan. 

And, when the rattling thunders talk, 

1 hear liim muttmng by me walk, 

And tell me I ain *■ quite alone.’ 

It is the diemon of the dead, 

For all that’s good hath upwards fled. 

It is a demon wliich wave 
Hath ca-st abroad to scare soul ; 

Yet wherefore did the waters roll 
So idly o’er his hasty grave ? 

Was the sad prayer I uttered then 
Unheard,—or is it due again ? * 

Is’t not enough that I am here, 

Brainstruck and cold and famished, 

A mean remove above the dead,— 

But must my soul be wild with fear 
As st)rrow now that hope is gone 
And 1 am lost and left alone ? 

They told me, when my days were young. 
That 1 was fair and born to reign, ^ 

That hands and hc.irts w'cre my domain, 
And witchery dwelt upon my tongue: 

And now—^but wliat is this to me 
Struck on the rock of memory ? 

And yet at times I dream—aye yet. 

Of vanished scenes and golden hours, 

And music heard in orange bowers, 

(For madness caimot quite forget) 

And love, breath’d once to me alone, 

In sighs, and many a melting tone. 

Then curious thoughts, and IJoating things 
Saved from the deluge of the brain, 

Pass with perplexity and pain ; 

Then darkness, deaths, and murderings,— 
And then luito ray den I hie. 

And vainly, vainly pr.ay to die. 

At last slie wandered home. She came by 
nigijt. 

The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty plouds that moved along. 
The moaning winds of Autumn sang their 
* song. 

And shook the red leaves from the forest 
trees. 

And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 
Didrise and fall, and then that ffcirful swell 
Came silently wiiich seamen know so well; 
And uU was like an Omen. Isabel 


Passed to the room where in old times she lay, 
And there they tound her at the break of day t 
Iler lt>ok was smiling, but she never sjwke 
Or motioned, even to say—her heart wa» 
broke: 

Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 
L»ay death, and something wc. are vnont* tc* 
deem 

(When we discourse of some such mournful 
tliemq,) 

Beyond tlie look of mere mortality. 

She died—yet scarcely can we call it death 
When heaven so sofdy draws the parting 
breath— 

She was translated to a finer sphere,. 

For what could match or make her hapuy 

.h«re! 

She died, and with her gentle death there 
came 

Sorrow and ruin, and Leoni fell 
A victim to tliat unconsuming flame. 

That bums and revels on the licart of man t 
Remorse—This is the tale of Isabel, 

And of her love the young Italian. 

There are many jniall compositions 
in the volume, exceedingly beautiful, 
but of ■which our limits prevent us 
from* quoting any specimens. We 
have enabled our readers to judge* for 
themselves of the power and tender¬ 
ness of Mr CornwalFs ‘genius, by giv¬ 
ing them the greater part—the soul 
and essence—of the Sicilian story. 
There are two j>oems in the Ottava 
Ilinia—The ring of Gyges, and Don 
Diego Montilla. ^he fiyst contains 
two or three splendid pictures—but is 
on the whole not very felicitous. The 
other is full of pathos—and is also at 
times pleasant and lively, for they both 
aim at those sudden contrasts and 
mixtures of imagery and sentimeut 
characteristic lif the old nutdels, and 
of Byron, Frere, and Wastle. Don 
Diego loves Aurelia, and is slighted 
by her; at least rebutffd iu his ma¬ 
trimonial suit, while he is beloved by 
her younger .sister Aurora, but knouts 
it not, or faintly knows it, till slu; 
dies of hopeless and concealed passion. 
Then his heart is fully awakened, and 
he too pines into the grave. In the 
first sixty stanzas, the Spaniard is 
something like a sort of cousin to Don 
Juan—there is an undetinable family 
likeness, and he is equally handsome 
and accomplished.. His education, 
however, though far from having 
been conducted on the prindples of 
Mr Owen of Lanark, seems to have 
been rather better than Don Juan’s ; 
and his mother, though a lady of less 
pretensions, would appear to have 
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been of more sterling worth than 
his aunt. ' Every man has his 
character formed for him, that is 
certain; and Diego did not escape 
the induence of his - localities, any 
more than the proprietor and mana¬ 
ger of the ^eat cotton mills at New 
Lanark, or the I^ord Chancellor of 
England ; and accordingly, he no way 
resembled either that nigh manu¬ 
facturing or that high 1^1 authority. 
This will be manifest from the con¬ 
cluding stanzas of the poem, which 
are in Mr Cornwall’s very best own 
style. 

Ah, poor Aurora I—ehe is gane where never 
Hate, passion, envy, grief can touch her 
more ; 

And with her love, beside that famed river 
That lashes with its waves the haunted 
shore, 

(Class'd with those radiant spirits who did 


Those tumults in the bosom buried deep, 
And robs her bright eyes of their natural 
rays. 

Creation's sweetest riddle !-~yet, remain 
Just as 'thou art; man's only worthy gain. 
And thou, poor Spanish maid, aH 1 what 
hadst thou 

Done to the archer blind that he should 
dart 

His cruel shafts ’till thou wast forced to bow 
In bitter anguish, aye, endure tlie smart 
The more because thou wor'st a smiling brow 
While the dark arrow canker’d at tliy 
heart ? 

Yet jeer her not: if ’twere a folly, she 
Hath paid (how firmly paid) l^ovc's penalty. 

Oft would she sit and look upon the sky. 
When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds 
sigh 

That come like music at the close' of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blooms, and 
die • 

As 'twere frwn very sweetness. She was 


ever 

Act nobly here, un^l—^thc play was o’er,) 
She wanders in her long, probation, 'till 
Dead! shall decay and Sin, and Time be 
stilL 


She faded like the soft and summer light 
%at mingles gently with the darkness, 
and 

Seems woo’d not conquer'd by the coming 
night. 

Meeting his dim embrace but not com¬ 
mand, ' 

Until it sinks, and vanishes, and tlie sight 
On mockeries of tkp past alone is strain'd. 

Thus Jove,. drawn out in all Corregio's 
charms, 

Wraps the sweet lo in his shadowy arms. 


Alas 1 she was so young—but Death luis^ no 
Compassion bn the young more than the 
old. 

She wore a patient look, but free from woe 
Unto the last, (*tis thus the story’s told;) 

Sfie never look'd reproachful—peevish, tho’ 
Her lady sister would not seldom scold. 

Because the girl had fancied her old lover 

Eor none coidd any otlier cause discover. 

O’, melancholy Love 1 amid^ thy fears 
Thy darkness, thy despair, there runs a 
vein 

Of pleasure, like a smile Ynidst mapy tears— 
The pride of sorrow feat will not com¬ 
plain— 

The exultation that in after years 

The lov’d one will disc4>ver—and in vain, 

How much the heart silently in its cril 

Did suffer ^ it broke, yet nothing tell* 


Bfeef^pTherefore else doth lovely woman 

X^’'^K€ep 

;JS)ck'd in her heart of hearts, from every 


gaze 

Hidden, her struggling passion—wherefore 
weep 

In grief that never while it flows allays 

1 


gay. 

Metekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 
And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transparent colour sate a while : 
’Twas like, a bard would say, the momingV 
• blush, 

And ’round her mouth there played a 
gentle smile. 

Which tho’ at first it might your terrors 
Inish, 

It could not, tho* it strove, at last be¬ 
guile ; 

And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue 
vein 

Branching about in all its windings plain. 
The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—all 
Men love or women boast of was decay¬ 
ing, 

And one by one life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem'd 
delaying, 

As tho' he'd not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his liomc. At last, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came: she 
sigh’d 

And, smiling' as tho’ her lover whisper'd, 
died. 

Diego—tho’ it seem as he could change 
From love to love at pleasure be it said 
Unto his honour, he did never range 
Again ; I should have written that he fled 
To her (some people feoagiit this wondrous 
strange) 

At the first news of danger.—She was 
dead. « 

One silly woman said her heart was broke.— 
He look'd and listen’d, but he never spoken, 
He saw her wliere she lay in silent state. 
Cold iind as white as marble: and her 
eye. 

Whereon such bright and beaming beauty 
sate. 

Was—after the fashion of mortality. 
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Closed up for ever; ey«i the smiles which 
late 

None could withstand, were gone; and 
there did lie 

(For he had drawn aside the shrouding 
.veil,) 

By her a hdpless hand, waxen and pale. 

Diego stood beside the cofEn lid 
And gazed a while upon h«: then he 
bent 

And lciss*d her, and did~*twas grief’s 
folly, bid 

Her wait awhile for him, fot that .he 
meant 

To follow quickly: then his fkoe he hid. 
And ’gainst the margin of the cofHn leant, 
In mute and idle anguish: not a breath 
Or sound was heard* He was idone, with 
Deotli. 

At last, they drew him, like a child, away i 
And spoke in soothing sorrow of the dead. 
Placing her sweet aets out in kind array. 

And mourn’d that one so gracious should 
have fled 

M ’twere before her time; thu* she would 
^ say. 

Poor girl, (and often to that talk she led,) 
That to die early was n happy lot. 

And, cheeiirtg, said she sho^d be ^ soon for¬ 
got.’ 

She left one letter for her love: they gave 
The feeble scrawl into his hand, and told 
How wiien she found that medicine could 
not save 

And love had come too late, she grew 
more bold, 

And bade, when she was quiet in her grave, 
(1 think the phrase was ‘ when her hand 
was cold,’) 

That they should give that letter to the Lord 
Diego, her first love; or some such word. 

Kono heard the sad contents; he read it thro* 
And thro’, and wept and pondered on 
each page. 

At last, a gentle melancholy grew. 

And touch’d, like sorrow at its second stage, 
His eye with languor, and contriv'd to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middk age: 
But for the fiery passion which aloi$ 

Had stamp’d his youth with foUy,—it was 
gone. 

Some years he liv’d : he liv’d in solitude. 
And scarcely quitted his ancestry home, 
Tho’ many a friend and many alidy woo’d 
Of birth and beauty, yet he would not 
roam 

Beyond the neighbouring hamlet’s church¬ 
yard rude; 

And tjiere the stranger still, on one low 
tomb, 

May read ‘ Aurora^C whether the name he 
drew 

From mere conceit of grief or not, none 
knew. 

XOL. VI. 


P’rhaps ’twas a mere memorial of the : 
Su(^ Love end Sorrow fashion, and de¬ 
ceive * 

Themselves with words, until they grow at 
last 

Content witli mocks alone, and cease to 
grieve^: 

Such madnees. in iu wiser mood will cast, 
Making its fond credulity believe 
Things unsubstantial. ’Twas—no matter 
what— 

Something to hallow that lone burial spot. 

He grew familiar wi^ file bird; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, ,and he’d feed 
And make acquaintance withihe fishesmute. 
And, like the Thracian Shepherd, os we 
read, 

Drew, vnth the muafo of his strin^d luW« 
Behind him winged things, and many a 
tread 

And tramp of animal: and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, bclov’d by all. 

In a high solitary turret where 
None were admitted would lie muse, wheh 
first 

The young day broke, perhaps because he 
there 

Had in his early infancy been nurs’d. 

Or that he felt more pure the morning air. 
Or lov’d to see the great Apollo burst 
From out bis cloudy Irandage, and the night 
Hurry away before the conquering light. 

But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 
Cradled within a forest’s bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches, steal 
away. 

And, when the inland breeze was fresh and 
free. 

There would he loiter ifil the livelong day, 
Tdssing upon the waters listlessly. 

The swallow dash’d beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and«yed him without fear. 

It was a soothing place: the summer hours 
Pass’d there in quiet'beauty, and at night 
The moon ran searching thro* the wood¬ 
bine bowers, 

And shoede o’er all the leaves her kisses 
bright. 

O’er lemon blossoms and faint mptle fiuw- 

And there the we$t wind often took his 

While heaven’s clear eye >vaB closing, while 
above ^ 

Pale Reaper ’rose, the eveninglightof love. 

How sweet it is to see tliat courier star 
(Whidi like the spirit of the twilight 
shines) 

Come stealing Up the broad blue heaven afar, 
gilvering the dork tops of thedistant pines, 
Until his mistress in'her brighter car 

Enters the sky, and then lus light declines: 
But sweetest when in lonely spots we see 
; The gcntlC) watchful, amorous ddty. 

i N 
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He comes more lovely than the Hours: his 
look 

Sheds calm refilling light, and eyes that 
burn 

With glaucing at the sun's so radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn: 
'Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook. 
Or the soft welliag of a Naiad's urn, 
After the soundii^ of the vast sea-waves. 
’Tis after jealous fears the faith that saves. 

Then bashful boys stsunmer dieir faint fond 
vows. 

Then like a wlmper music seems to float 
Around us: then fleotnout the thicket bor^s 
Cometh tht^nightin^le's so tender note, 
And then tlie y5ung girl listens, and allows 
(Mov’d by the witcliing of the sweet bitd’s 
tliroat) f • 

'To passion its first kissbut of these things 
fic thought not in his moody wanderings* 

’Twas solitude he lov'd.where'er he strayed, 
No danger daunted and no pastime drew. 
And ever on that fair heart-broken maid 
(Aurora) who unto the angels flew 
Away so early, with grief unallayed 
He thought, and in the sky’s eternal blue 


Would look for ahap^, ’till at times before 
him she 

’Hose like a beautiful reality. 

—But he hath possed away, and there re¬ 
mains 

Scarcely the shadow of his name : the sun. 

The soft breeze, and the flerce autumnal 
tains 

Fall now alike upon him : he hath done 

With Life and cast away its heavy chains. 
And in his place another spirit may run 

Us course (thus live, love, languish, and 
thus die,) 

Thro’ ^ery maze of dim mortality. 

One day he came not at his usual hour, 

(He had l<mg been declining) and hi; 
old 

Kind mother sought him in bis lonely tower. 
And there she found him lying, pale and 
cold: 

Her son was dead, and love had lost his 
power; 

And then she felt that all her days were 
toM. 

She laid him in his grave, and when she died 

A stranger buried her by Dido’s side. 


ON THE SCIENCE OF FHYStOONOUY. 


Tins Work has a triple claim to ift- 
dulgc^cc ; it is a posthumous produc- 
tion; it is published for the benefit of 
the author's family; it has undertaken 
the defence of a disputed but interest¬ 
ing science. The introductory me¬ 
moir, BO affectionately drawn up by -the 
Editor, represents the author as a good 
and a clever man. His goodness wc 
will take for granted; his cleverness 
must undergo a little examination, 
which, however, shall be conducted 
with all the le^ty due to one who 
cannot now defend himself. 

The author, in imitation of Lavater, 
Jiis avowed model, endeavours to dis¬ 
tinguish between physiognomy and 
patliognomy. It is said that physiog¬ 
nomy takes cognizance of the shapes, 
and pathognomy of the motions of the 
features. But the shapi^ and ‘motions 
of' the soft moveable parts of the face, 
■which arc allowed to be the only sub¬ 
jects of pathognomy, being both de¬ 
pendent upon the same muscles^ must 
refer to the same passions or disposi¬ 
tions, with this difference, that the 
shapes indite a permanence, whereas 
the sud|gB motions indicate an ebulli¬ 
tion'^qlnere is a difference in the 
mod^ 'not in the thing. The prin¬ 


ciples, the subjects, and the objects of 
patht^nomy and of physiognomy, so 
far as it relates to the moveable parts, 
being the same, the proposed distinc¬ 
tion becomes unnecessary, if not im¬ 
practicable. The physiognomist, on 
observing the muscles of the face to 
change from comparative rest to vio¬ 
lent action, requires not to alter his 
plan of observation ,* and, should the 
muscular violence extend to the arms, 
lie then merely requires to bring up 
liis own arms as an additional shade to 
his prying instruments of vision, which 
must still compute according to former 
principles, just as the naturalist applies 
the same chemistry to the investigation 
of Vesuvius, whether it be in a state 
of qui^cence, or, as at present, in full 
irruption. 

He next adopts Lavater's favourite 
doctrine, that the human body is what 
he calls so homogeneous—so adapted in 
all its parts^^-^l the j>arts so much of 
a piece, as that, from any one feature, 
a pliysic^omist might compute what 
the rest of the body must be ; so that 
if nose, or any other organ were 
giveh as a problem, he might find the 
whole body. This doctrine, however, 
is not easily reconcileable with the al- 


* A Practical and Familiar View of the Science of Physiognomy, compiled chiefly 
from die papers of the late Mr T, Cooke of Manchester. 
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most infinite diversity of mankind—a 
diversity so complete, that no two in¬ 
dividuals are exactly alike, is quite at 
variance with the frequent similitude 
of particular features in different per¬ 
sons, and would limit the diversifica¬ 
tion of the human race ta the possible 
diversification of a single organ. 

The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to the proving of physiogno¬ 
my to be a science; as if a true science 
could be better proved than by its own 
exposition. The prefatory proofs of 
an incipient science are not only ne¬ 
cessarily indirect and unsatis&ctory, 
but are moreover somewhat ^spicious, 
like the urgent asseverations of veraci¬ 
ty with which a narration is prefaced. 
TJ nder how much difficulty this author,. 
and Lavater before him, have laboured, 
in endeavouring to Set forth their works 
with preliminary proofs of the truth of 
physiognomy, mav be judged from their 
pushing to the very foreground of the 
argument that hackneyed anecdote of 
Zopyrus pronouncing a false opinion of 
Socrates, an anecdote which must either 
prove the science to be false, or Zo¬ 
pyrus to liave been destitute of phy¬ 
siognomical knowli^dge; for Socrates, 
notwithstanding his own modest ad¬ 
mission, could never have been a dunce, 
and besides, whatever he might have 
been, was at that time the wisest of 
men. To the 112th pap, and from 
the 202d, where the author again ili- 
grcssesintogeneral rhapsodical remarks, 
he keeps aloof from nis subject, and 
fights vehemently witli thewind. How 
far in the intervening ninety pges, 
where he comes injto contact with hu¬ 
man faces, he succeeds in establishing 
physiognomy upon scientific principles, 
wc come now to inquire. 

He professes to treat of the face, 
which, after the example of t^atcr, 
he denominated physiognomy, altliough 
it may be doubted, whether any thing 
has been gained by the importation of 
a Greek name, to express what is as 
well and more shortly expressed in 
our own tongue. The terms face, 
countenance, and visage, supersede the 
necessity of this new term, while its 
own ambiguity condemns it as deserv¬ 
ing to be4'or ever discarded. Though 
he professes to discuss the face, ho 
omits the ears, evidently because on 
them his Lavaterian archetype was so 
scanty as not to be traiismutable. As 
this author limits his ol>scrvalious to 
the face, wc propose to term him, and 


all such prqsopologists^ discotirsers on 
the face, in contradistinction to crani- 
olopsts, cUscoursers on the scull, who 
limit their observations to the head. 
But here a difficulty starts with regard 
to the line of demarkation between 
the face and the bead. The cranioTo- 
^sts lay cloim to the brow, as the 
richest territory in the whole map of 
their craniological domain, upon the 
ground that the fooiital bone is a part 
of that scull, whidb is an adapted cov¬ 
ering to the brain. The 
msts, on the other hand, confidently 
lay claim to the brow as thehr upper¬ 
most and most expressive feature, up¬ 
on the ground, that it is naked and 
sensitive, like the rest of the face, and 
that it is even spoken of as part of the 
face by the neutral vulgar, who are 
frequently heard to say, that such a 
person must be clever, for he has so 
muck face above kis e^cs. We think 
that the brow belongs both to the face 
and to the head; and, for the safety 
of the foreheads of the lieges, recom¬ 
mend a reconciliation between these 
mighty competitors, the more especial¬ 
ly os the prosopologists care only for 
the surface, whereas, the craniologists 
being Germans, and therefore excel¬ 
lent miners, care only for what is be¬ 
low. Let it be understootl then, that 
the craniologists may take their sur¬ 
veys "upon the brow as the covering of 
the brain, provided they desist from 
converting the temporal muscles, which 
belong to the moutli, into organs for 
their schemes, and from fixing their 
locality in the frontal sinuses which be¬ 
long to the nose; and that the proso¬ 
pologists may form their estimates of 
the brain, as giving si^e and shape to 
the exterior parts of the forehead, pro¬ 
vided they do not effbee the craniosco- 
pical landmarks drawn so geometrical¬ 
ly by thedr rivals. Having settled 
these preliminaries, we must next’Jire^ 
pare the readers for appreciating Mr 
Cooke s remarks upon the brow, which, 
on the authority of Lavater, he em¬ 
phatically pronounces the gate of 
the soul--“the temple of motlesty." 

Of this preparation, the first and 
most important point? is to ascertain 
the function of the brain, that great 
fountain and confiux of the nej-ves, 
whence they issue, as so many aides- 
de-camp, to the miiscles, and whither 
they lerniiiuite, as so many srouts, 
from ilic surface ; for, as Lord Bacon 
says, “ of the concordances between 
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tbe mind and the body^ that part of 
. inquiry is most * neceaa^ ^ich con« 
sidereth of the seats and domiciles 
which the several faculties of the mind 
do take, and occupate in the organs of 
the body, which knowledge/' he adds, 
“ hath been attempted, and is contro¬ 
verted, and doserveth to be much bet¬ 
ter inquired/* But to bring forward 
our aiguments at present upon the 
functions of the brain, would be to 
anticipate an intended inguhry into a 
numbW of late works on raat very or¬ 
gan. Sudice it, in the meantime, to 
take for granted the opinion generally 
received, from Plato down to the pre¬ 
sent day, that the brain is the organ 
or instrument of the int^eCt. If wc 
err, therefore, wc err with the majo¬ 
rity, and enjoy this farmer consolation, 
tlmt, as trutn gener^ly lies in the 
middde between the extremes of hu¬ 
man opinions, we must be in the fair 
way of finding her out; for we steer a 
middle course between Gall and Spur- 
^eim, on the one hand, who have im¬ 
prove upon the ancient doctrine, that 
frie whole man is a microcosm ; and 
even upon the fantastical straining 
given to that doctrine by Paracelsus, 
and the alchemists, who went the 
length of finding, “ in man's body 
certain correspondencies and parallels, 
which should have respect to all varie¬ 
ties of things, os slant, p]anets,minerais, 
which are extMit in tbe world f for 
Gall and Spurzheim have conceived 
the brain itself to be a complete mic- 
rocoam, not merely endowed with ge¬ 
neral corre^ndencies and parallels 
with extemm things, but consisting of 
a congeries of distinct organs for 
weight, colour, sliape, and every pos¬ 
sible quality of external objects, as 
well as for a greater number of inter¬ 
nal foelings and faculties than meta¬ 
physicians have yet dreamed of; and 
the^unlearned antagonists bf these 
most learned Thebans, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, on the other hand, who, 
in their physiological wisdom, think 
that ** sensation, thought, and voli¬ 
tion are altogether independent of the 
central mass, and are confined entirely 
to the nerves.^^ We proceed, there¬ 
fore, to inquire what sizes and shapes 
of brain, viewing it as the organ of 
intellect, are most conducive to, and 
indicative of, intellectual functions. 

it holds in the lower creation, that 
sagacity is generally proportional, other 
thdngs being equal, to the mass of 
brain. This rule does not stop short 


at mankind, but serves to shew how 
far they, as a race, transcend the lower 
tribes, and bow far one man, other 
things being equal, is capable of sur¬ 
passing another. The proverb, a big 
head has little wit," is neither true 
nor is generally believed^ and must 
have arwn, like many other absurd 
sayings, from mistaking the mere 
smartness, which belongs to persons 

with little round heads, for genuine 
• 1 . _ 




. It holds also in the lower creation, 
that activity is generally proportional, 
other things beii^ equ£U, to the com¬ 
pactness of the twain, or to its conja- 
oency, if we may be allowed to con¬ 
trive a useful wc^ that more justly 
conveys our meaning. In mankind, 
also, we find that the activity of the 
intellect, or rather its natural adapta¬ 
tion for activity, whatever may be its 
powers, is generally proportional, other 
things being equal, to the smallness of 
the superficial measurement in relation 
to the cubical measurement of the 
brain, wiiatever may be its size. Now 
the surfoce upon which the brain rests 
being given, what shape upwards 
would be the greatest map, within the 
least area of enclosure ? Undoubtedly 
that shape which approaches nearest to 
the globe, the very perfoction of fi¬ 
gures, ' according to the ancients. 
The skull, if it were extensible to 
a considerable degree in early life, and 
if an enlarging force within were act¬ 
ing equally against its whole external 
surface, would gradually approach 
nearer and nearer to the globular shape, 
and, in the progress of mis approxima¬ 
tion, would come to rise perpendicu¬ 
larly, before beginning to swell out- 
wMly, and would naturally swell 
more outwardly at the sides where the 
longitudinal extent is greatest, chan 
before or behind. (Heae it must be 
recollected, that the existing surface 
of the'teerebmni, the hfain in question, 
extend backwards to the extreme 
point of the occiput.) Accordingly, 
we find that persons of a naturally a- 
cute and energetic intellect, have broad 
heads, sometimes even swelling con¬ 
siderably outwai'd on both sides. If 
we <x>nsider that the brain 4s divided 
longitudinally by the falx, which at 
once holds the brow from being pro¬ 
truded, and, by dividing the front of 
the brain, diminishes the protruding 
force, we can easily see how the most 
luxuriant brain, swelling out at lK>th 
EideSj shall in front rise perpendicular- 
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ly, and then naduolly fall back into 
globofiity.' What has been said of the 
shape which a growing brain would 
assume from a given basis^ applies al¬ 
go to the shape of that basis^ so far as 
it affects the shape of the brain; so 
that a broad basis, wliich conduces to 
the globosity of the brain, indicates a 
natural capability of intellectual ener¬ 
gy, and, being accompanied with a 
corresponding broadness of is na¬ 
turally calculated for exertipg that in¬ 
tellectual energy to the best purpose. 

But the brain, although its intellec¬ 
tual powers are gre»t in proportion to 
its size, and are concentrated in pro¬ 
portion to its conjaccncy, must not be 
considered as onediomogcneous mass. 
As the intellectual faculties are divijS(i<- 
ble into perception^ memory, aind 
judgment; so the brain seems to be 
divisible into three corresponding por¬ 
tions—^into a perceptive, a remember¬ 
ing, and a reasoning portion* Wav¬ 
ing arguments at present, for the rea¬ 
son aheady mentioned, we liy down 
as a hypotnesis, to be afterwards con¬ 
verted into a theory, and ultimately, 
we flatter ourselves, into an undeni¬ 
able truth, that the anterior portion of 
brain, lying within the sensitive brow, 
is devoted to perception; that the 
middle portion, lying under thi? parie- 
etal bones, is devoted to memory; and 
that the posterior portion, lying with¬ 
in the occipital bone, is devoted to 
judgment. Keeping to out present 
text, the brow, we remark, ^at the 
perceptive powers are proportional to 
the total dimensions of the brow, its 
breadth being referable to the force, 
and its height to the extensiveness of 
jierception* As this portion of the 
scalp is hairless, evidently for the sake 
of l)cing sensitive, and as this sensi¬ 
tiveness is the earnest to ue of how 
much of the-brain is devoted to exter¬ 
nal perception, so the more exquisitely 
sensitive the brow, the more exquisitely 
perceptive is the brain; hence, what 
is called a clear brow indicates a clear 
perception, and thus the Uipavrivav (ai~ 
Tuirov is at once a mark of beauty and 
of perspicacity. From the sensitive 
office of the brow, we are enabled to 
deduce an argument corrobol'ative of 
onr geometrical argument in favour of 
the perpetfdicular rise; for the more 
the brow slants, the less is it capable 
of coming into contact with objects; 
whereas, the more it projects, the far¬ 
ther does it keep back the rest the 
face; but it is the better calculated for 


both allowing and accomplishing the 
completes! contact, the more it rises 
in the same plane with the tc&p of the 
face. Though the brow is little em¬ 
ployed in sensitive offices, yet the soli¬ 
citude of nature to extend the sensitive 
surface is not the less manifest. 

In viewing the brow as u covering for 
the brain, we must make allowance 
for the temporal muscles, situated on 
the temples, ajidfor the frontal sinuses, 
—those excavations in the bone of the 
brow,—or rather that separation of its 
two plat^,—situated above, and com¬ 
municating with, the nostrils, and ex¬ 
tending less or more upwards and to 
either side, and sometimes pervading 
the whole lower half of the bone of the 
Wow. It is only under these allowan¬ 
ces that contours of the brow can be 
considered as contours of the fore part 
of the brain. During life, the thick¬ 
ness of the temporal muscles can only 
be computed from the force with 
-which the nether jaw can be pulled 
up; and the size of the frontal sinuses, 
wnen they form no distinct bulging, 
can only be computed Irom the sonor¬ 
ousness of the voice, and from how far 
the general structure or character is 
masculine; for in children and women 
these sinuses arc small, in men they 
are larger, and in the most robust and 
most courageous men they artj^largest. 

Being now somewhat prepared, let 
us follow Mr Cooke through his scat¬ 
tered observations on the brow. We 
are told, that a long brow indicates a 
weak mind, and that a short brow in¬ 
dicates a strong mind. Acoording to 
the foregoing principles we think, that 
short brows indicate a clouded percep¬ 
tion, and arc quit^ inconsistent with 
original genius, and have remarked 
the shortest brows belong to a certain 
d^cription of naturals. On the con¬ 
trary, the most elevated brows that 
occur fo otir recollection are t^iose of 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Walter Scott, 
in whom is also observable 
“ The cast oflhought upon the face. 

That suited well these foreheads high.” 

Now, the question is, shall these 
men be still esu-eroed the paragons of 
intellectual perspicacity, or must man¬ 
kind, as they improve in clear-sighted¬ 
ness, decrease in brow ? 

** And all be turned to barnacles or apes, 
Witli foreheads villainous low.” 

We agree with the author, that a 
long narrow forehead is never accom¬ 
panied with an energetic mind, not, 
however, on account of the length, but 
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of the deficiency in breadth ; and ven¬ 
ture to add; thalt if this narrow brow 
had also been short; it would have been 
accompanied with still less intellect. 
He says that arched (round) con¬ 
tours, without angles, are indicative of 
gentleness and flexibility of character, 
but that straight contours are indicat¬ 
ive of firmness and inflexibility.” If 
this be true, then Bonaparte, whose 
brow is the segment of nearly a globe, 
must have a gentle and flexible chvn-* 
acter; nor must the rugged brow be 
any longer proverbial for ruggediMs 
of character. We grant that com¬ 
plete perpendicularity fromvthe hair to 
the eye-brows never occurred along 
with great understanding, "or along 
with little- He found superiority of 
intellect invariably attenid a retreating 
forehead.” We must here refer our 
readers to what has been said of the 
frontal sinuses ; for we most decidedly 
pronounce, that a slanting brain is in¬ 
compatible with snperiority of intellect. 
He afterwards allows, that the perpen¬ 
dicular brow, if bent at the top, is ca¬ 
pable of steady and profound reflec¬ 
tion.—Are not all brows that rise per¬ 
pendicularly less or morerounded a-top ? 
He says in one place, that prominent 
brows, starting in sudden projections, 
and overhanging the face, indicate a 
feeble and contracted tnind: in anoth¬ 
er place, that brows ming perpendicu¬ 
larly, and then becoming rounded 
and prominent above," indicate con¬ 
siderable judgment, vivacity, and irri¬ 
tability, but a want of sympathy. We 
have generally fbund, that brows pro¬ 
jecting above, are accompanierl with 
extraordinary memory, which so ex¬ 
clusively engrosses cultivation, and 
leaves the other faculties, from want of 
exercise, so comparatively inane, that 
the persons are often little better thton 
changelings. He iiitbrms. us, that 
newfeborn infants generally have 
some^at prominent brows, which re¬ 
cede in the progress of years. We de¬ 
ny that the generality of newly-born 
children have prominent brows^ and 
•most positively dfeny that they ever 
recede. The frontal sinuses and face, 
as they become developed in the pro¬ 
gress of life, throw the upper partbf 
theJ^jHlitato an apparent, not a real, 
x^gililP' he mean that the 

tmdergoefi diminution just when 
^ ae is required; and that the 
xetMl brain is enlarged merely to ac- 
comjJliah the mother's doom ? (Gene¬ 


sis hi. 16.) If he thinks that tlie sup¬ 
posed original projection is' merely a 
difference in sliape from the supposed 
subsequent recession, and is intended 
to facilitate the procegsum parturi- 
endi," he betrays ignorantiain pre- 
seutationum.” lie says, that in men 
** straight foreheads" indicate profund¬ 
ity, but in women cannot indicate a 
quality which they neither have nor 
need. We are more certain that tlie 
fair ones liave not straight foreheads, 
than that they have not profundity ; 
and are farther certain that many wo¬ 
men have considerable profundity, but 
that neither men nor women have 
straight forelieads. Straight and curv¬ 
ed lines gently undulating, we do not 
understand. Perfect straightness and 
sharp-pointed angles are incompati¬ 
ble with greatness of intellect” just 
because they are incompatible with na¬ 
ture. He says, that prominence of the 
bone of the eye indicates aptitude for 
mental labour, sagacity for great en¬ 
terprises, and great foresight; but that 
foreheads whose lower part sinks like 
a perpendicuto wall under horizontal 
eyebrows, and rounds towards the 
ten^les, indicate the more* solidity 
that they want prominence of eye¬ 
brows. We think that where the or¬ 
bits, tliosc sheaths of the two visual 
instruments which direct us to all our 
objects of pursuit, have prominent, 
circular, well-marked edges, there we 
find an aptitude for activity of intellect, 
without regard to its powers. We are 
told that perpendicular foreheads, whe¬ 
ther narrow and wrinkled, or smooth 
and very short, “ which advance with¬ 
out resting on the root of the nose, 
indicate a destitution of wit, imagina¬ 
tion, and sensibility." We think that 
the narrowness forbids wit, tJ}at the 
shortness precludes fancy, and that 
neither narrowness nor shortness, nor 
smoothness nor wrinkles,have any r«la- 
tioii to the presence or absence of sensi¬ 
bility. He says that foreheads loaded 
witlimany angular and knotty protuber¬ 
ances, mark a flery, unreasonable, and 
impetuous spirit;—Gall and Spurz- 
heira have placed their destructiveness 
behind the ear. He says, that two 
arches, of which the lower one advanc¬ 
es,. are always accompanied with clear 
understanding and good Voinplexion. 
As the lower arch must be caused by 
a bulging of the frontal sinuses, so this 
sort of brow, if we rightly understand 
the description, is most frequently seen 
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in persons of* stout igake and swartliy 
complexion, lie that profouml 
perpendicular incisions in the frontal 
bone, between the eye-brows, denote 
uncommon capacity and thoug^^t. We 
have found oni€ deep perpendicular line 
of depression, appearing to divide the 
brow, in persons of grt.at perspicacity 
of intellect,—Of tliis description were 


the brows of Sir Isaac Newton, Samu¬ 
el Johnson, and Lord president Blair. 
This interCvSting shape of brow seems 
to owe its production to the forepart 
of the brain swelling out the brow at 
each side, while the middle is held 
back by the falx. 

flh be coniinved,J 
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ON Sia THOMAS CBQUHART'S JEWELL. 

Manchcsiei^f February 8^ 1820. 


MR rniTOu, 

I f was with groat pleasure I ob¬ 
served tlie notice of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quliart, in your review of the life of 
the admirable Crichton. As many of 
your readers may,^ perhaps, wish to 
be better acquainted with .his Jewell, 
certainly one of the most curious works 
which ever issued iroin the press, some 
further account of this extraordinary 
production and its author may not be 
unacceptable to them. 

The character of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart was singular in the extreme. 
To all the bravery of the soldier and 
learning of the scholar, he added 
somctliing of tlie knight-errant, and 
more of the visionaire and projector. 
Zealous for the honour of his country, 
and fully determined to wage war both 
wuth his pen and his sword against 
all the defaulters who disgraced it; 
credulous yet sagacious, enterprising 
yet rash, he appears to have chosen 
the admirable Crichton as hia pattern 
and Juodel for imitation. For his 
learning he may be denominated the 
Sir Walter Raleigh of Scotland, and 
his pedantry was the natural fruit of 
erudition deeply ingrained in his 
mind. To this I may add, he asses¬ 
sed a disposition prone to strike out 
new^'pfiths in knowledge, and a confi¬ 
dence- in himself that nothing could 
weaken or disturb; the ibrmer of 
which, however, often led him to con¬ 
tend against impossibilities, and the 
latter sometimes induced him to sup¬ 
ply wliLit was wanting in argument 
by empty gasconade. His diction, a 
truly Babylonish dialect, is such, per¬ 
haps, as it would be difficult in any 
author or in*^any language to parallel; 
it is, indeed, composed of particles ta¬ 
ken fVoni every language most fiintas- 
tically intermixed. But if he has 


made use of extraordinary expression.? 
we must remember he had extraordi¬ 
nary thoughts to express; and as he 
himself observes, “ the bonificaLitm 
■and virtuification of Imily Scotus’s 
Hexcity and Albedineity of Suarez, 
are words exploded by those that af¬ 
fect the purity of the latine diction ; 
yet if such were demanded, what other 
no less concise expression would com¬ 
port with the neatness of that lan¬ 
guage, their answer would be altum 
silentium ; so easy a matter it is for 
many to find fault with what they are 
not able to mend. For it boots not 
so much by what kind of tokens any 
matter be brought into our minde, a.s 
that the tilings made known unto us 
by such representatives be of some 
considerable value; not much unlike 
the Innes-a-court-gentleinen at Lon¬ 
don, who, usuidly repairing to their 
commons at the blowing of a home, 
arc better pleased with such a signe 
(so the fare be good) than if they 
were warned to coarser cates by the 
sound of a bell or trumpet.” 

For his life there are, I believe, few 
materials. We are informed that he 
was a partizan of king Charles, was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Wor¬ 
cester, and that, during his imprison¬ 
ment, the greatest part of his produc¬ 
tions were published—some of them 
probably to procure a subsistence.— 
Nothing is more truly illustrative of 
his character than the method he took 
to propitiate the parliamentary side, 
and free himself from his imprison¬ 
ment. Too steady a loyalist to sacri¬ 
fice his integrity to his safety; too 
much of a cavalier to decade himself 
by a mean-spirited submission, he hit 
jupon expedients which few, perhaps, 
beeules himself could have invented, 
or would have adopted. To iiuku-c 
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his enemies to spare hU life; he traces 
up his genealogy, step by step, to 
Adam, in order to convince them that 
the last remaining branch of ,80 an¬ 
cient a stem ought not to be prema¬ 
turely cut off; to procure his liberation, 
he proposed to discover and make pub- 
Lc an universal language invented by 
himself, which, amongst il$ many other 
advantages, would save to scholars two 
years out of five; a saving, (says tlie 
author) which cGUinot be apprech^d at 
less than t^n thousand pounds English 
a-year." But all bis manfi^ement was 
in vain.—Alei^thofgeneal^ was but 
apoor protection against the indignation 
of the parliam^t; tlie usurper and his 
saints were busied in other studies 
than the learning old languages, or 
the formation of new ones; and Sir 
Thomas, notwithstanding his pedigree 
and universal language, would, in all 
probability, half® continited in prwn 
till Che end of the usurpation, had he 
not been fortunate enough to make 
his eseope to the continent, where he 
continued till his deatli. 

The. account of the plunder of his 
manuscripts, in the preface to his 
book, is fio whimsical and entertain¬ 
ing, 1 cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing it. 

No sooner had the total rout of 
the regal party at Worcester given 
way to the taking -of that city, and 
surrendering up of all the prisoners to 
the custody of the marshal-general 
and his deputies; but the liberty cus- 
tpmary at such occasions, to be con¬ 
nived at in favour of a victorious ar¬ 
my, emboldened some of the new 
levied forces of the adjacent counties, 
to confirm their conqtiest by the spoil 
of the captives. For tjie better achieve¬ 
ment of which design, not reckoning 
those great many others that in ail the 
other corners of the town were ferret¬ 
ing every room for plunder, a string 
or two of exquisite Snaps and clean 
shavers (if ever there were any) rush¬ 
ing into Mr gpilsbury'a house, (who 
16 a very honest man, and hath an ex¬ 
ceeding good woman to his wife, broke 
into an upper^diamber, where, finding 
besides scarlet cloaks, buff suits, arms 
of all sOTts, and other such rich chaf- 
for, at suck an exigent, escheatable to 
th^^Bevalent soldier,) seven large t^rt- 
naifttles ftiU of precious commodity ; 
in force whereof, after a most exact 
search for gold, silver, apparel, linen, 

or anv whatever adornments to the 

* * 


body, or pocket implements, as was 
seisskl upon in the other four, not 
hitting on any thing but manuscripts 
in folio to the quantity of six score 
and eight quires and a half, divided 
into six hundred forty add two quin- 
temions and upwards, the quinternion 
consisting of five sheets, and the quire 
of five and twenty ; besides some writ¬ 
ings of suits in law and bonds, in boiii 
worth above three thousand pounds 
English; they, in a trice, carried all 
whatever elsewas in the room away save 
those papers, which they then threw 
downon the floor as unfit for their use; 
yet immediately thereafter, wlien upon 
carts the aforesaid baggage was put 
to be transported to the country, and 
that by the example of many hundreds 
of both horse and foot, whom they had 
loaded with spoil, they were assaulted 
with the temptation of a new booty, 
they apprehending how useful the pa¬ 
per might be to them, went back for 
it an^ bore it straight away; which 
done, ' to every one of those their 
comerads whom they met with in the 
streets they gave as much thereof for 
packeting up of raisins, figs, dates, al¬ 
monds, caraways, and other such like 
dry confections, and other ware, as 
was requisite; who doing the same 
them^lves, did, together with the 
others, kindle pipes of tobacco with a 
great part thereof, and threw out all 
Uie remainder upon the street, save so 
much as they deemed necessary for 
inferior emiuoyments and posterior 
uses. Of these dispersedly rejected 
bundles of paper, some were gathered 
up by grocers, druggists, chandlers, 
pic-mahers, or such as stood in need 
of any cartapacialory utensil, and put 
in present service, to the utter undo¬ 
ing of all the writing thereof, both in 
its matter and order, &c.” p. 13. 

The first part of the treatise itseli' re¬ 
lates to Sir Thomas Urquhart's project 
for constructing an universal language; 
of which your readers will judge from 
the following extracts: 

Now, to the end the reader may 
be more enamoured of the language 
wherein I am to publish a giammar 
and a lexicon, I will here sot clown 
some few qualities and odvant/iges pe¬ 
culiar to itself, and which no language 
else (although all other concurred 
with it) is able to reacli imto. First, 
there is not a word uttcrable by the 
, mouth of man which, in this language, 
hath not a peculiar signification by it- 
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self. Every word in this iawf^uage 
eignifietli as well backward as forward, 
and however you invert the letters, 
still shall you fall upon significant 
words. There is no language in the 
world but for every word thereof it 
will aiford you another of the same 
signification, of equal syllables with it, 
and beginning or ending, or both, 
with vowels or consonants as it doth. 
By virtue hereof there is no hexameter, 
elegiack, saphick, asclepiad,iambick,or 
any other kindofLatine or Greek verse, 
but I will afford you another in this 
language, of the same sort, without a 
syllable more or less in the one than 
the other, spondje answering to spon- 
dsc, ductii to dactil, c.xsnre to Cffisure, 
and each foot to the other with all 
uniformity imaginable. In the fram¬ 
ing of rime, the well versed in that 
language shall have so little labour, 
that for every word therein lie shall 
be able to furuLsli, at least, five hun¬ 
dred several monosyllables of the same 
termination with it In translating 
verses of any vernaculary tongue, such 
as Italian, French, Spanish, Slavonian, 
Dutch, Irish, English, or whatever it 
be, it affbrds yotv words of the same 
signification, syllable for syllable, and 
at the closure of each line a rime is 
in the original. The language affbrd- 
eth so concise words for numbering, 
that the number for setting down 
whereof would require, in vulgar a- 
rithmctic, more figures in a row than 
there might be grains of sand contain¬ 
able from the Center of the earth to 
the liighest heavens, is in it expressed 
by two letters. In the denomination 
of the fixed stars it afforded the most 
significant way imaginary ; for by the 
single word alone which represents 
the star, you shall know the magni¬ 
tude, together with tlic longitude and 
latitude, both in degrees and minutes, 
of the star that is expressed by it.— 
In matter of colours we shall learn, 
by words in this language, the pro¬ 
portion of light, shadow, or darkness, 
commixed in them. This language 
will be so convenient, that if a generd, 
according to the* rules thereof^ will 
give new names to his soldiers, wheth¬ 
er horse, foot, or dragoons, as the 
French used to do their infantry by 
their noras de guerre, he shall be able,’ 
at the first hearing of the word that 
represents the name of a soldier, to 
know of what brigade, regiment, troop, 
company, squadron or division, he is, 
You VI. 
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and whether lie be of the Cavalry or 
of the foot, a single soldier or an offi¬ 
cer, or belonging to the artillery or 

gieatest wonder of all 
is, that of all the languages in'(lie 
world it is the easiest to learn, a boy 
of ten years old being able to attaine 
to the knowledge thereof in three 
months space.*' 

Of the practicability of projects 
never completed, and of the reality of 
discoveries never divulged, it is diffi¬ 
cult to judge ; yet it is hardly possi¬ 
ble to avoid placing Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart s invention with the discoveries 
of many other men of heated imagi¬ 
nations and sanguine temperaments, 
who prosecute with avidity a search 
after impossibilities, and become them¬ 
selves the first dupes of thOT folly. 
That he actually believed himself ca¬ 
pable of cdnstructing a language uni¬ 
ting so many and such opposite and 
contrary properties—and comprehend¬ 
ing all the facility of the most barren 
with all the variety of the most com¬ 
plex and extensive languages, there 
is no reason to doubt; but whatever we 
concede to his sincerity will be at the 
expense of his judgment. Yet, as a 
mind curious and sagacious as Sir 
Thomas Urquharfs cannot but pro¬ 
duce something worthy of notice, it 
is to be lamented that his project was 
never further prpsecuted.' His obser¬ 
vations show, that he had considered 
the subject with much and mature de¬ 
liberation, and that literature has suf¬ 
fered no small detriment by the fai¬ 
lure of his scheme. It matters little, 
whether his invention, when made 
public, would have answered to the 
character he' has given it; for, as a 
great author observes, in an hypo¬ 
thesis it is not always the theory itself 
which is to be regarded, but often¬ 
times the sparks and scintillations 
)vhich irregularly fly off from it.” 

He next proceeds, ayllogistically, to 
demonstrate how reasonable a recom¬ 
pense his liberation would be in re¬ 
turn for the benefit which his pro¬ 
ject, when completed, would produce. 

And,” says he, “ the invention is 
to be estimated at a rate much inferior 
to* the inventor, from whose brains 
have already issued offsprings, every 
whit as considerable with paituriencie 
for greater births, if a malevolent time 
disobstetricate not their enixibility/' 
Amongst which inventions, to use his 
words a little befOTc, '' 1 ascribe unto 

4 O 
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myself the invention of the trissote- 
trail trigonometry, for facility of cal¬ 
culation by representatives of letters 
and. syllables; tne proving pf the equi- 
poUencie and opposition, both of plain 
and modal .enunciations by rules of 
geometry; the unfolding of the chiefer 
part of philosophy by a continuated 
cographical allegory, and above a 
undred other severi books on differ¬ 
ent subjects, the conceit of so much 
as one whereof never entered into the 
. brains of any before myself.” And I 
may here observe, that, as I have good 
reason to believe,^ir Thomas was the 
real author of ^at singular produc¬ 
tion, A century of names and 
scantlings of inventions,” the credit or 
discredk of which was ^shonestly as¬ 
sumed by the Marquis of Worcester. 

In the remainder of the bpok, which 
consists of account of eminent 
Scotsmen, Sir Thomas complains most 
heavily of the injuries he bad suflbred 
from some of the presbyterian minis¬ 
ters, and of the covetousness of his 
countrymen, of whose conduct he» 
givee the following bitter account 
There liath been in London, and 
repairing to it for these many years 
together, a knot of Scottish bankers, 
collybists, or coin coursers of traffickers 
in inerchdandize, to and again, and 
of men of other professions, who by 
hook and crook, fas et nefas, slight 
and might, (all being as fish their 
net could catch,) having feathered 
their nests to some purpose, look so 
idolatrously upon their Dagon of 
wealth, and so closely (like the earth's 
dull center,) hug all unto themselves, 
that no respect of virtue, honour, 
kindred, patriotism, or whatever else, 
(be it neVer so recommendable,) will 
they depart from so much as one sin¬ 
gle penny, whose emission doth not, 
without any hazard of loss, in a very 
short time supertuerate beyond aU 
conscience, an additional increase to 
the heap of that stock which they so 
much adore; which churlish and te¬ 
nacious humour hath made many that 
were not acquainted with any thing 
else of lhat country, to imagine all 
their compatriots- infected with the 
same leprosie of a wretched peevish¬ 
ness ; whereof those quoraodo curi- 
quizing clusterfists, and rapacious va¬ 
lets, have given of late such canni¬ 
bal-like proofs, by their'inhumanity 
amd obdurate carriage towards some, 
shoestrings they are not worthy 


to untie;) that were it not that a more 
able pen than mine will assuredly 
not fail to jerk them on all sides, in 
case, by theirbetter demeanour for the 
future, the^ endeavour not to wipe off 
the blot wherewith their native coun¬ 
try, by their sordid avarice and misera¬ 
ble baseness, hatli been so foully stain¬ 
ed. 1 would at this very instant 
blaze them out in their names and 
surnames, notwithstanding the vizard 
of presbyterian zeal wherewith they 
make themselves; that, like so many 
wolves,foxes, or Athenian Timons, they 
might in all times coming be debarred 
the benefit of any honest conversa¬ 
tion." And the zealous knight further 
declares, “ that to wipe off its obloquy, 
I would undertake a pilgrinuige to 
old Judea, vilit the ruins of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and trace the footsteps of Zede- 
kiah's fellow-captives to the gates of 
Babylon.” 

Amongst the eminent Scotsmen he 
commemorates, are the Earl of Both- 
well. Colonel Douglas, Critchton, Sir 
John Hume, Francis Sinclair, Alexan¬ 
der Boss, Doctor Seaton, Cameron, 
called the universal library, Dempster, 
Arthur Jonstoun, Doctor Liddel, Sir 
William Alexander, and Doctor Wil¬ 
liam Forbes. Of these, the account of 
Critchton is tha longest and the most 
entertaining; i^t from this, as it has 
frequently been quoted, 1 shall not 
give any extract. 

A good general places his best forces 
in the rear, and in like manner Sir 
Thon^os plants his chief battery of 
hard words at the end. For whatever 
sesquipedalia verba occur in the preced¬ 
ing part of the book, are certainly no¬ 
thing when compared to the following 
tremendous explosion. 

“ I could truly,” says the author, 

have enlarged this discourse with a 
choice variety of phrase, and- made it 
overflow the field of the readers 
understanding, with an inundation 
of greater eloquence, and that one 
way, Iropologetically by metonymi¬ 
cal, ironical, metaphorical, and sy- 
necdochical instruments of elocution, 
in all their several kinds, artificial¬ 
ly affected according to the nature of 
the subject; with emphatical expres¬ 
sions in things of greater concernment; 
with catachretical in matters of meaner 
moment; attended on each side, respec¬ 
tively, with an epipleclick and exege- 
tick modification; with Iiypcrbolical, 
cither epitrtically or hypocoristically, 
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as tlie purpose required to be elated 
or extenuated with qualifying meta<- 
phors, and accompanied with apostro¬ 
phes ; and lastly, with allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, 
parafbolary, enigniatick, or paroemiaL 
And on the other part, seheraatologe- 
tically adorning the purposed theory 
with the most especial and chief flowers 
of the garden of rhetorick, and omit¬ 
ting no figure either of diction or sen¬ 
tence, that might contribute to the 
ear's inchan trnent or persuasion of the 
liearer. I could have introduced in 
case of obscurity, synominal, exargas- 
tick, and palilogetick elucidations; for 
sweetness of phrase, antimetathetic 
commutations of epithets; for the ve¬ 
hement excitation of a matter, excla¬ 
mations in the firont, and epiphone- 
mas in the rear. I could have used 
for the promtleyer stirring up of pas¬ 
sion, apostrophal, and prosopopcial di¬ 
visions ; and for the appeasing and set¬ 
tling of them, some epanorthotick revo¬ 
cations, and aposiopetick restrains. I 
could have inserted dialogisms, dis¬ 
playing their interrogatory part, with* 
comnmnicatetively pysmatic and sus- 
tentativc flourishes; or prolepUcal- 
ly, Avith the refutative schemes of an¬ 
ticipation and subjection; and that 
part which concerns the responsory, 
with the figures of permission and con¬ 
cession. Speeches, extending a matter 
beyond what is auxetically digressive- 
ly transitously by ratiocination, etio- 
logy, circumlocution, and otherways, 
I could have made use of; as likewise, 
with words diminishing the worth of 
a thing tapinotically periphrastically, 
by rejection, translation, and other 
means, I could have served myself. 
There is neither definition, distribu¬ 
tion, epitrochisin,' increment, charac- 
tcrism, hypotyposis, m any scheme, 
figurating a speech, by reason of what 
is in the thing to our purpose thereby 
signified, that I needed to have omit¬ 
ted ; nor had I been so pleased, would 
I have past by the figurative expres¬ 
sions of what is without any thing of 
the matter in hand, whether pora- 
digmatical, ironical, symbolical b^ 
comparison, or any other kind of si¬ 
mile, or yet paradoxical, paramol^i- 
tick, paradiastolary, anti^phoretick, 
cromatic, or any other way of figura¬ 
ting a speech by opposition, being for^ 
mules of oratory, whereby we subjoin 


what is not expected, confess some¬ 
thing that can do us no harm, yield to 
one of the members that the other may 
be removed, mix praise with dispraise, 
and so look through all jnanner of 
illustration and decorement of purpo¬ 
ses, by contrariety and repugnance." 

From the preceding extracts, my read¬ 
ers will perceive that good Sir Thomas 
was the prince of pedants; yet certainly 
never was pedant so amusing. Always 
whimsical, often ingenious and acute/ , 
sometimes sensible, yet ever entertain¬ 
ing, his productions combine more at¬ 
tractions than those of many others 
far his superiors in wisdom, ingenuity, 
and wit: Though fanciful, prevented 
fl'ora disgusting by his occasional sa¬ 
gacity; though pedantic, yet never 
tiresome; from the sound sense which 
frequently leaves his observations, he 
has the address to give even to his 
greatest faults the power to please. In 
whatever he writes or says, there is a 
martial air, and something military al¬ 
ways appears to mix itself with his 
remarks; if he assaults an argument or 
propounds a syllogism, it is as if he 
were storming a trench, or spreading 
around some besieged city his lines of 
clrcumvallation. And let me here re¬ 
mark, how much the phraseology of 
that worthy personage. Captain Du- 
gald DaJgctty of Drumthwaket is in¬ 
debted to Sir Thomas Urquliart and 
his Jewell. 

Another singularity which distin¬ 
guished him, was his propensity to 
extravagant humour; and this it is 
which has rendered his translation of 
Habclais the most perfect transfu¬ 
sion of an author from one language 
into another, that ever man accom¬ 
plished. In short, the characters of 
the humourist, the bragadochio,. the 
schemer, the latiuist, the wit, the pe¬ 
dant, the patriot, the soldier, and the 
courtier^ were all intermingled in his, 
and together formed a character which 
can hardly ever be equalled, for excess 
of singularity or excess of hunojipr, 
for ingenious wisdom or entertailKg 
folly. 

Heartily, therefore, do I wish to 
see published tlie life of him who has 
so inimitably written the life of the 
admirable Crichton, and who deserves 
no less than the admirable Crichton 
to be remembered.—-I am, &c. your 
obedient servant, ; J. C. 
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No III. 

THIS PROGRESS OE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


MR EDITOR, ♦ 

It is a curious circumstance, that, 
although the Konians held for several 
ages possession of the greatest part of this 
island, tliere is not among aU the Bri¬ 
tish antiquities a single monument of 
the fine arts which can be regarded a;^ 
the work of that magnificent people. ^ 
We have many traces d their military 
stations; a few fragments of Mosaic 
pavements belon^ng to Baths; but 
temple t or portico, idol* or altar, not 
one has ever been found; and yet Ta¬ 
citus says, that during the administra¬ 
tion of Agricola, that distinguished 
commander excited among the Bri¬ 
tons a taste for the Homan arts and 
customs: their towns were adorned 
with stately temples and porticoes, 
and their youth imitated the fashions 
of Rome. What renders the circum¬ 
stance the more wonderful, is, that 
there are several British remains, which 
are ednsidered of an anterior date to 
the invasion of the Romans. The Arx 
diaboli at Castleton in Derbyshire, was 
a ruin-in their time, and its origin 
unknown. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that 
Adrian, who adorned so many remote 
parts of the empire with the most 
sumptuous edifices, resided some time 
in this island; but no relic of his visit, 
or of the architecture of his age, re¬ 
mains. In a word, the historian of 
the arts, who undertakes to relate their 
rise and progress in this country, must 
commence ‘ his narrative at a period 
subsequent to the recall of the Roman 
legions. 

In reflecting on this matter, it has 
sometimes occurred to me, that what 
our old chronicles say respecting the 
Y|Hr earl]|r establishment of Christian- < 
i^mi Britain, is deserving of more 
Reference than is commonly paid to 
it, and that it helps to throw some 
light on a question in itself extremely 
curious. You are aware, sir, tliat 
among the fixst efiects which flowed 
from the establishraeut of Christianity 


in other parts of the Roman empire, 
was the awakening of a spirit in the 
public, adverse alike to the'belief, ri¬ 
tual, and pifeeautry, of idolatry ; that 
it tended to bring the amusements of 
the theatre into disrepute, and to ba¬ 
nish from the stage all dramatic per¬ 
formances in honour of the mytholo- 
gic deities, without substituting any 
other exhibitions ; so that the theatres 
became deserted, and in the .cud to¬ 
tally ruined. 

About the time that the preaching 
of the gospel began to aftect the pub¬ 
lic mind throughout the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, the Romans ac- 
q^uired their first firm footing on the 
snores of this island. When they had 
established themselves in the interior, 
Christianity was so generally difiused, 
that it is not probable they attempted 
to introduce dramatic representations 
among the Britons, in any such way 
as to require the use of large buildings. 
This will account for the toftil extinc¬ 
tion, if the term may be applied to 
what I conceive never hud any t'xist- 
ance, of all theatric monuments of the 
Romans in the list of our national 
antiquities. Mr Curwen,‘in his letters 
from Ireland, describes the models of 
two ancient theatres in the museum of 
Dublin, said to have been recently 
discovered, still existing in that island ; 
but nothing of the kind, nothing in 
reality, which indicates any cfiectuai 
ciril tlomiciliation of the Roniaiis in 
Britain, has yet been found. 

With regard^to temples and idols, 
the question is Susceptible of a satis¬ 
factory explanation, if we admit the 
authority of the chroniclers; and I 
know not why, in many things, and 
this among others, they are not deem¬ 
ed as deserving of credit as the Ro¬ 
man historians, or those of any other 
ancient people. It appears, by them, 
that Lucius, who succeeded his father 
in the British throne in the year 105, 
was with his courtiers and nobles con¬ 
verted to Christianity, aikl that he not 


• The smaH bridgs in Dumbartonshire, lately repaired at the expense of Lord Blon* 
tyre, is too rude a work to be placed in the cUsb of refined art. 
f Arthur's Oven was in all probability a bath. 
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only abolished paganism, but in the 
stead of three arch-fluinins, and twen¬ 
ty-eight flamins, as they are called, 
procured from Cleuthcrius, then bishop 
of Roipe, the appointment of as many 
Christian archbishops and bishops to 
instruct his people in the divine re¬ 
ligion ; thus becoming the first mo¬ 
narch who gave a national establish¬ 
ment to Christianity. It is also related 
of Lucius, that he converted the pa¬ 
gan temples into c]},urchcs, and built 
several new ones; among others, one 
where St Peter's Cornhill London now 
stands. Now, sir, if we admit that 
the establishing of Chiistianity was 
followed in Britain by the same im¬ 
mediate effects tliat subsequently took 
place elsewhere, namely, the casting 
down of the idols, and breaking them 
and their altars to pieces, we need not 
be perplexed to account for the extinc/- 
tion of all Homan remains of this 
kind. 

lam not satisfied that much liglitlias 
yet been thrown on the origin of what 
is called the Saxon style of architect¬ 
ure ; but it is matter of historical fact, 
that with the Saxons a new species of 
idolatry was introduced, and perhaps, 
some of the old aboriginal paganism 
revived, in so much, that a second 
public conversion to Christianity sub¬ 
sequently took place in the person and 
courtiers of Ethelbert king of Kent, 
at which epoch the bishop of Koine 
was grown into the Pope. The Chris¬ 
tianity of this latter period was accor- 
tlingly infected with the corruptions of 
the church. Instead of the simple 
prctiching of that meek and lowly re¬ 
ligion, which won the affections of 
Lucius from the gods of his fathers, 
the gorgeous harlot came with her 
blandishments, arrayed in the abomi¬ 
nations of crimson and tine linen, at¬ 
tended by a train of friars, “ black, 
wliitc, and grey, with all their trum- 
pery." 

By the conversion of Ethelbert, 
Christianity, as the Roman Catholic 
religion is still called, was esta¬ 
blished, and idolatry finally abolished 
in Britain. It is therefore not 
aissiiming too much, to say, that if we 
consider the first suppression of paga¬ 
nism by Lucius, the restoration of 
idolatry in the time of the Saxons, and 
the reconversion during the he]>tarcl»y, 
it is not difficult to conceive how it has^ 
happened that there arc iu> rennains of 
the sacred architecture of the Homans 


now existing in this island, especially, 
when we retfect that thte temples erect¬ 
ed by them probably were never nu¬ 
merous. 

But still there is something very 
unaccountable in this matter; for in a 
period c^paratively short, we find 
the art of architecture, and of course 
the art of drawing, necessary to form 
architectural designs so far advanced, 
that in less than five hundred years 
from the accession of Ethelbert the 
cathedral of Durham was built, and 
it is still one of the greatest and noblest 
piles in the island. Within the last 
five hundred years, with the single 
exception of St Pauls, no temple of 
equal magnitude of design and gran¬ 
deur of architecture has been attctnpt- 
ed in England, 

But to consider the subject more 
generally, I would ask if it ever has 
been investigated, whether any of 
those churches whiclf are esteemed the 
earliest specimens of Saxon architect¬ 
ure, do not contain within them por¬ 
tions and fragments of Homan temples ? 
The sacred architecture of the Greeks 
and Homans was exterior in its object 
and composition. Their religious ce¬ 
remonies consisted of processions aiyl 
of rites, which their climate permitted 
them to perform in the open air; 
their temples were in consequence 
small, and the ornaments arranged on 
the outside of the building. In this 
island, we are obliged to adopt another 
method ; our ritual is constrained by 
the uncertainty of the weather to be 
)erfonned under cover j our temples 
lave accordingly been erected of vast 
properties to accommodate -a great num¬ 
ber of worshippers, and our chief 
ornaments have been displayed in the 
interior of thfc pile. The distinction, 
although important, requires no par¬ 
ticular elucidation. 

Upon *the supposition, then, tluit 
some of tlie temples built in the Ho¬ 
man taste introduced by Agricola (al4f 
lowing what Tacitus lias said to be 
true), have been, in the course of 
time, enlarged to catliedrals, (fr other 
distinguished churches, the process of 
their conversion would be simple and 
obvious. The parallelogram of that 
taste would easily admit of being 
changed into such a building, for ex¬ 
ample, as that of Durham-minster.— 
By removing the roof^ and flinging 
arches from column to column, and 
raising on those arches a superstruc- 
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ture widi Tvindows in it, to support 
the new roof, the middle' aisle of the 
churchy with its lateral insulated colon¬ 
nades would be formed, and by mere¬ 
ly building round the original edifice 
a wall with windows in it, and carry¬ 
ing a roof from the top of th^t wall to 
the base of the superstructure raised 
on the arches, a perfect specimen of a 
church in the Saxon style would be 
obtained. For the cell of the classic 
temple would stand for the choir. It 
is not however probable,, that such 
an alteration as 1 nave des^bed would 
be effected at once. ' 1 have only ad¬ 
verted to the likelihood of the 4ning, 
in converting a temple into a church; 
and would only infer from it, that if 
Agrkola and the Hooians did intro¬ 
duce into this island the taste and art^ 
of Rome, it is probable, that what is 
called the Saxon architecture took its 
rise from endeavours on the part of 
inhabitants to adapt the exterior style 
of the Romans to those interior pur¬ 
poses, which were rendwed necessary 
by the uncertainty of the weather in 
the climate of Britain. 

To the Saxon succeeded the Gothic, 
or pointed-arch style, l^s the dot¬ 
age of antiquarianism to effect to trace 
the origin of this style to any particu¬ 
lar era or country; and it is, at best, 
but an amusing ingenuity which en¬ 
deavours to discover in it the imita¬ 
tion of a grove of trees. The history 
of it, as connected witli that of the 
arts in this country, admits of being 
divided into two epochs. The drst 
terminates in the reign of Edward III., 
when the style of the acute-pointed 
arch was brought to the greatest per¬ 
fection, and of which the relics abqpt 
the House of Commons are the finest 
specimens extant. The second, dating 
from the same reign, is closed in that 
of Henry VIII., when the obtuse- 
pointed arch was brought to tlie great¬ 
est perfection, and of which the finest 
specimen is the mausoleum completed 
by tliat monarch for his father, and 
known as Henry Vll.'fe Chapel, at¬ 
tached to Westminster-Abbey. The 
Chapel of King’s College, at Cam¬ 
bridge, is also a very noble example of 
this style, but, owing to the founda¬ 
tion having been laid by Henry VI., 
it is commonly ascribed to bis time. 
It was not however finished till late 
in ,Ae reign of Henry VIII., and 
"properly to be classed among 
thfe great edifices of that age, 


From the reign of Henry VIII. .ar¬ 
chitecture, for many years, declined. 
A barbarous attempt to ingraft the 
classic orders upon edifices in the Go¬ 
thic taste commenced ; nor was it con¬ 
fined to this country, but extended 
over all Europe., It probably ori¬ 
ginated in the revival of the ancient 
Homan style of building, which took 
place in toe jK)utificates of Julius II. 
and Leo X., and perhaps derived en¬ 
couragement from the views of classic 
edifices with whidh it was common at 
that period to ornament books. AAY' 
find the earliest indications of it in a 
multitude of pillars and pillasters on 
tombs, constructed somewhat in the 
style of the triumphal arches of the 
Romans. But, although the taste de¬ 
serves condemnation, yet it w^as not 
incompatible with beauty of effect, a 
very imposing example of which we 
have in Burleigh-house, near Stam¬ 
ford- 

This mixture of the Classic and 
Gothic styles, witli a gradual tendency 
to more simplicity, prevailed during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ami 
James I. of Great Britain. In Charles 
I.'s time the Classic architecture was 
decidedly in fashion; and the frag- 
pient of the palace intended for him 
by Inigo Jones, although far from be¬ 
ing fine, cannot be contemplated with¬ 
out pleasure. 

The change in tlie public taste was 
still more generally expressed when 
Sir Christopher Wren came forward 
as an architect. In his buiblings there 
are some fine instances of the proper 
adaptations of the style of the build¬ 
ing to its uses, but the greatest of all 
his works, and> indeetl, the greatest 
pile of the fine arts, in some respects, 
ever raised by one man, St Paul's Ca¬ 
thedral, is in its details lamentably 
defective. The main body of the 
building is, in its principle, taken 
from the design of Inigo Jones' for 
Whitehall, and the dome, the best 
part of the whole, is not in unison 
with the rest of the building. It is a 
Superb edifice of itself, set on the top 
of another; taken as a whole, the 
Cathedral of St Paul’s does not cer¬ 
tainly harmonize in its parts, and it' 
possesses the radical defect of being 
unadapted to the climate; the e:^terior 
being covered with ornament, while 
the interior is mean, and unworthy of 
the grandeur witliout. 

Of Sir John Vanburgli’s stylc*it is 
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impossible to speak too contemptuous* 
ly or too highly. He was a man of 
inagniticent ideas^ and the picturesque 
forms, in which the outlines of his 
buildings cut against the sky, are so 
extremely beautiful, that they may be 
said to be full of poetry, so singhlar 
and superb are the associations which 
they awaken in the minds of those 
who see them for the first time.-^ 
Blenheim is considered his greatest 
work; but, for myself, I prefer Castle- 
Howard. 

The next great pile erected in this 
country, after Blenheim, was Somer¬ 
set-House ; but, although in the gram¬ 
mar of the art, it is more correct 
than either St Paul's or the great 
work of Sir John Vanbrugh, a little¬ 
ness of conception pervades it through¬ 
out, that must ever prevent it from 
being highly esteemed as a work of 
art, and the architect. Sir William 
Chambers, from being consiidered as a 
great artist. 

It is impossible to notice the num¬ 
ber of fine buildings in the Classic 
style raised in the long course of his 
late Majesty's reign- For the most 
part, however, they have not been con¬ 
ceived in a good taste, and consist of 
abortive attempts to unite the grandeur 
of the temple^ with the elegance of the 
viUa. Hence the origin of those vast 


and ponderous porticos, which give to 
the houses of the nobility the air of 
Capitols rather than of habitations- 
Our architects still seem to think, that 
there are not only beauties in architec¬ 
ture, independent of fitness, but even 
that ornaments may be stuck on, with¬ 
out any apparent utility either to the 
plan or in illustration of the purposes 
of the building. One of the most re¬ 
markable examples of this is in the 
mansion of the late Sir Francis Bar¬ 
ing, near Southampton ; and it is the 
more deserving of notice, as some of 
ynur correspondents have beCn urging 
that the Parthenon-of Athens oi^ht to 
be taken as the model of the proposed 
National Monument of Scotland. It 
is no less than an exact copy, inch for 
inch, of one of the porticos of that ce¬ 
lebrated^ structure. Nothing can be 
finer of its kind, or more absurd than 
its application. 

It was my intention to have taken 
some notice of the architecflural taste 
which prevails in Scotland at this 
time; but I have already occupied too 
much of your paper, and the subject, 
in itself, deserves to be treated more 
in detail than the matter which formn 
the substance of the cursory observa¬ 
tions of this letter, 

D. B. 


RXCOLLCCTIONS. 

No IIL 

Makk Macradin, the Cameronlun,^ 
( Continued from Last Number, j 


My Cameronian friend pondered for 
some time ere he ventured to com¬ 
mence the history of his own adven¬ 
tures. He was not one of those of 
whom the poet complains—Fond to 
to begin, but for to finish loath." He 
was as tardy to commence as he was 
tedious in continuing his narratives. 
Were I a lover of brevity, I yrould 
have to make the same abatement in 
Mark's memoir which the peasant 
made in the sermon of John Rowat 
the Cameronian professor—” Take 
the whole as it came,” said he, ” and 
it would heap the bushel, deduct.the 
coughs—the drawls— the intrusive 
” well thens"—and above all— 


The but again, and the furthermore^ 

The henceforth and the heretofore— 

and it W 9 uld scarcely fill the forpit." 
I shall not' however adopt this rustic 
mode of abridgement, it is not always 
agreeable to ny as an arrow to the 
mark—there be pleasant lingerings and 
sojournin^s by the way. 1 ^edl fol¬ 
low my friend's conversation witt a 
faithful hand and a sure pen," and 
though I mav not s^t down a cough 
at full length—a promise 1 most un¬ 
willingly make—I can make no omis¬ 
sions—I shall give it with the rough 
mint stamp of nature, and my con¬ 
fiding Cameronian full and legibly 
upon it. 
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From the manner in which Mark 
pondered with *lie punch-spoon in Jiis 
nand, it was evident he proposed some 
express and particular exordium. He 
added water to the punch—a token of 
deep abstraction, for the liquor needed 
it not—he added an equal quantity of 
whisky—a proof of returning reflection 
—still he obtained not the mastery of 
his subject. Finally, he admonished 
the d}ill inward man, with a reeking 
cupfull of the sociid beverage, but 
it denied the inspiration to him it has 
conferred on so many. He then turn¬ 
ed to contemplate a huge blue Low¬ 
land bonnet, which hung over a large 
sheop-headed sword, as a target of old 
over a chieftain*s claymore in some 
mud fortress in the Highlands. A 
single feather from the wing of the 
heron, contrary to all usage, .true or 
traditional, adorned its stem, and a 
stcel-hilted dirk was just visible under 
this azure canopy. Though the large 
brand an(b its lesser companion had 
furnished subjects for many a tale™ 
being chosen heir-looms of the an¬ 
cient house of Macrabin—yet, as their 
virtues pertained more to the perora¬ 
tion than to the exordium, they evi¬ 
dently failed in suggesting a com¬ 
mencement. 

Mark turned to me, and said, 
“ Miles Cameron, there be sundry 
ways of beginning a story, and tliough 
I began the world but in one way, 
and though truth is truth, whe¬ 
ther she appear in figured silk or in 
coarse pMden—still I feel some 
difficulty concerning the precise garb 
she should wear, and the way of in¬ 
troducing her. Should I commence 
my pilgrimage with a measured step, 
and saUitc wayfaring men with lofty 
words and with choice classical senten¬ 
ces—truly my natural step would be 
constrained and my langtiage artillcial. 
Or, should I come forth among men— 
my ellrod in my hand, yfith a kindly 
Scottish peace be here” on my lips, 
£(s I was accustomed to enter the abodes 
of the peasants of Caledonis^then 
verily, I might be accused of vulgar 
and unseeimy homeliness, and men 
might say of Mark M.acrabin, as my 
favourite Oowper said of my bosom-fa¬ 
vourite.“ This man hides his 
gen^’W a dark lantern.” Suppose 
now> I should give you the two stiles 
time and time about, like riggs of run- 
on the hip of Tinwdd hill, or 


card them through each othei like black 
wool and white hawslock to make 
parson gray stockings—a professional 
simile. Truly the latter seems pre¬ 
cisely the kind of manner I must 
adopt—its mixed nature accords with 
the motley matter; but as I see by 
these two homely similies, that my 
leaning is to the native, still 1 shall 
merely use the other as an agreeable 
seasoning to elevate and enliven. But 
even as sparingly as douce Doctor Hun¬ 
ter did the lime, when he manured 
or rather powdered his land with it 
out of a sowing sheet.—“ Give me 
back, said lie, a bonny crop of corn, for 
faith I have wanned the heart of 
thee.” And now the beginning comes 
as naturally to my hand as the loop of 
this ladle—I have always admired the 
first verse of the Ballad of Barbara Al¬ 
len—it introduces the subject—tells 
the place, tlie time of* the year, and 
the names of the luckless heroine and 
her more luckless lover, in a manner 
of unequalled simplicity and brevity. 
So I shall even press the beginning of 
the bonny ballad into my memoir, as 
the devout people of Scotland impress¬ 
ed the lovely heathen songs into the 
devotional service of the kirk—and 
conscience! John, come, kiss me 
now,” or, Coining through the rye,” 
were ticklish auxiliaries. 

In the middle of a lovely night of 
August, with the new-risen moon for 
ray guide—^and the world which she 
looked on for mine inheritance, I turn¬ 
ed ray steps in sorrow and in anger from 
ray father’s door. Whither to wander, 
or what vocation to pursue, I knew not 
—the east—the west—tlie north or the 
south had all alike charms for me—so 
I even set up my staff—and followed 
the road it fell to. I’ll not deny, that I 
think my staff bad a kind of sympathy 
for a road I had frequently walked— 
for it fell with its head as straight for 
the dwelling of Henney Plaining as if 
T had laid it parallel with the long 
lines of light which came towards me 
from her window. A4 her window 1 
arrived, and out came Kinnner so ripe 
and sO rosy,*with-a kind kiss, and a 
“ preserve me ! Mark, this can never 
be Thursday night.” I shall say nao 
ill, my bonny lass, of thenight—though 
it is a black ane for me.”—and so I 
told her briefly and boldly what hed 
happened—called it a trial of true love, 
ana spoke something about bridal 

r 
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vows and a justice of the peace.— 
My eerie, said she, ye re a sweet 
chield—heard ever lugs the like o* 
that—that I should love ane of the 
fremiti as dear as my father or my mo¬ 
ther !" And so we parted.^—I took my 
forlorn and lonely road—and she took 
“ her ain gate/* a waymany 
walk who slight a first leal love/* 

My Cameronian confident made a full 
pause—busied himself with the quaigh 
which he lifted empty to his lips— 
and drank my health, without ob¬ 
serving perhaps the ominous circum¬ 
stance of a health drunk dry. He 
proceeded. In tlte pastoral parish 
of the Keir is d lovSlj^ill, round and 
high, caDed the hill or L^gg. At its 
foot on the western side, commanding 
the narrow pass between the green 
valley of Dalgoner and the richer vale 
of Nith, stands a square tower—the 
roof shared between pigeons and iack- 
dawB, and the rest lying in utter deso¬ 
lation—once the residence of a man- 
dreaded Id his own time, and detested 
in all that followed—even Grierson of 
liagg, the noted persecutor. I seated 
myself on a fallen stone of tide ruined 
tower, with which, in the bitterness of 
repentant afiliction, I could not help 
comparing myself. The ascending 
buoyancy bf spirit, which a father's 
sternness and a maiden's scorn had con¬ 
jured up, began to subside, and left 
my heart in hopeless desolation. To 
return and humble myself, like the 
prodigal in the j>arable, never entered 
my mind—such is not the way of the 
house of Macrabin.—But there is 
amusement in all .things if a man is 
ingenious enough to pick it out. 
While I sat there, I frightened swear¬ 
ing Jock of the Sware out of a year's 
growth, and what he liked worse, a 
Scotch pint of burnt brandy, as he 
was hastening to his aunt's lyke 
wake." Up came Jock, boldly croon¬ 
ing the march of Montrose in prefer¬ 
ence of his favourite, When she 
came ben she hobbit," and which he 
concluded might be more congenial to 
the airy forms wi^ which popular be¬ 
lief, at unthriftyliours, had tenanted 
this mansion. He turned the corner 
and got a glimpse of me—stood statue 
still, breauiing and snortiqg fast end 
audibly—and taking me for a spirit of 
some slain Cameronian come to re¬ 
joice over the ruin of Ills destroyer's 
house—homewards he flew, vowing as 
he vrent, and vowing aloud, never to 
Von. VJ. 


taste brandy more--^xcept, said he, 
giving voice to his mental reservation 
as he crossed his own threshold—ex¬ 
cept at fairc, preachings, bridals, 
house-eatings, kirns, funerals, and 
daimen-times. 

The night was mild and balmy— 
the heaven above glimmered with in¬ 
numerable stars, and the earth beneath 
was veiled with that gauzy mist so 
lucid and silvery, which softens but 
does not shroud the scenery over which 
it hovers. I thought then, as I have 
often thought, on that divine Psalm the 
eighth, and I repeated aloud:— 

“ When I look up unto the heav*ns. 

Which thine own Angers framM, 

Unto the moon, and to the stars, 

Wiicli were by thee ordained; 

Then say 1, What is man, that he 
Remember'd is by thee ? 

Or what the son of man,, that thou 
So kind to him should’st be ? 

For thou a little lower hast 
Him than the angels made; 

Witli glory and with dignity 
Thou crowned hast head.” 

At this moment, many voices ming¬ 
ling wild and deep and melodious, in 
one full strain, came down from the 
hill of Lagg. It was a strain rather of 
exultation than of solemnity or sad¬ 
ness ; and the silence of the night, 
and Uie loneliness of the hour, gave it 
a wildly impressive and mysterious 
effect, which a commoner occasion 
would have tailed to produce. From 
whom this could come I could not 
conceive, but the mixture of voices 
of various kinds of harmony, made me 
conclude it was an anthem warbled 
forth from earthly Ups ; and having a 
^lovc of music, and a spirit for adven¬ 
ture, up I started, and began to as¬ 
cend the hill. As I continued to climb, 
the music proceeded, and it differed 
greatly from all other music I had ever 
heard. wanted the grave simplicity 
and deep pathetic tone of some of the 
fine tunes of the Scottish kirk ; but 
in variety, sweetness, and rapidity, it 
was far surpassing, and ornamented 
too witlt innumerable gyace-notes^ 
which are to music what conceits are 
to poetry. In this it differed from all 
our native devotional melodies—its 
chief fault was excess of ornament, 
^till it was decidedly devout; but it 
was devotion in a snood of pearls— 
trinkets in her ears, and sUppers with 
gilded heels. The way up the hill 
was rough and difficult—on all sides 

4P 
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it was closely bc^ed with impassable 
thickets of green juniper, a beautiful 
and rather uncommon native plant, 
and at that time, studded with its ta- 
mouB and fragrant berries. Through 
these pLintalions, an interrupted and 
broken patli sought the summit of the 
Lagg, by many a turn and loop. As 
I ascended, the music now unsoftened 
by distance, was dung dt>m the })iU- 
top in harsher swells, and I could dis¬ 
tinguish sundry words of the hymn— 
it seemed one ©f fervent entreaty-^ 
some immediate and visible token of 
divine station was demanded* 1 
lialted to hearken and deliberate—but . 
I thought tongues whtdfa sung so 
s^veetly and tenderly, could never be¬ 
long to the ungodly, and so I Bcale<l 
the hill like a new 4e'd shepherd. 1 
reached the summit, and shrouded by 
Q stunted hawthorn, I obtained a hill 
view of a lar^ congregadon of noctur¬ 
nal and enthusiastic worshippers. 1 
immediately remembered that a devo¬ 
tional emigration from the westward 
liad f(V some time been the theme of 
conversation. Rumour had flown be¬ 
fore and prepared the way, and paint¬ 
ed their persons and their principles 
in colours which brightened or dark¬ 
ened according to the fancy or Mth 
of the peasants whom Rumour had 
made her avant couriers. “ They are 
a horde of ignorant creatures,’^ said an 
old man, " led by a cunning and lasci¬ 
vious woman, and a turncoat priest— 
they will lay a heavy tax on supersti¬ 
tious devotees, and on hen roosts." 
'' Malice, pure spite and malice," said a 
young shepherd—“ they are all lovely 
young women, and tall handsome men 
—genteelly clad, and their manners 
decorous—their chiefltainess is a ripe 
sonsie quean, with a prophetic gift of 
the tongue—^re’ll be a gallant 
change in the world ^n—have 

H ht to do but court and* skip be- 
the bonny green knowes, and 
hearken to the sound of streams, and 
the lilting of the laverocks.” Upon 
this congregation, on whom Rumour 
had employed her brightest and her 
blackest colours, I was evidently 
gazing. 

I have seen and mingled in many 
devotional assemblies; I have mourned 
for the giddy gazings round of the 
timd damsels of the kirk of Scot- 
the demurer and more secret 
bnversations of the men and 
(naidens among mine own Camcro- 
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niaiis; and I have lamented the un- 
editied and motionless repose of the 
scanty congregations of the lady of 
Babylon; but no where, save on that 
hill-top, did I ever contem])late the 
intense and overflowing enthusiasm 
which the consciousness of immediate 
communication with divine powers 
excited. The first thing that appear¬ 
ed, was a hedge of green boughs en¬ 
circling the summit of the liill, planted 
as regular as a garden fence, rising 
breast-high from the ground, and the 
leafs had not begun to wither. 1 lining 
the inside of this verdant fbriiHcatiori, 
stood three close ranks of men bare¬ 
headed, with their faces inward, and 
each holding a small peeled rod in l)is 
hand. Beyond these barelieaded devo- 
tionals, stood three ranks of women, 
mostly in the bloom of youth, all toe- 
footed, and dressed in the simple garb 
of the peasant-maidens of Scotland. 
Over their dark petticoats, there were 
white jackets, or short ^owns, fitted 
dose to the bosom, reaching nigh the 
knees, buttoned under the chin, and 
terminating in a neat and narrow ruf¬ 
fle. They were bareheaded, and their 
locks permitted to grow unusually 
long, were restrained from falling in a 
fleece over back and bosom by small 
buckling combs. Two tresses alone 
were allowed to escape from this con¬ 
finement, which falling over the dbm- 
ples, hung curling on either cheek, 
and their name among the young men 
was the love locks.” In the middle 
of them all, and on the very summit 
of the hill, stood a Lady who sccinwl to 
be the chieftaincss of {he tribe or con¬ 
gregation. Slxe was remarkably hand¬ 
some—not so slender as those who 
wish men to span their waists, and 
then spoil them; nor so plump"and 
massy as those drop-ripe beauties who 
crowd the canvas of painters like hil¬ 
locks of rosy flesh. When the fervour 
of devotion subsided, and the *Bpark- 
ling moisture in which her dark hazel 
eyes swam, emitting a kind of ethereal 
light, was passed and gone, she might 
seem a dame of s^e forty years-— 
But as she appearea to me, with her 
locks long and unbound, profusely 
curling over back and shoulders, her 
white arms stretched out to heaven, 
and her large eyes bcaiuing with divine 
enthusiasm amid tlieir liquid light, 
she certainly seemed no older than 
twenty-six. In this attitude she 
stood, as aliro 2 >het of old, expecting to 
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be caught up in a cloud—as she never poured^ from hill or habitation 
raised her hands, all the congregation as was poured that J^ht to heaven, 
raised their hands, and followed every Surely, thought I, it thunder hears 
motion she made with ready and at- not this I shall drop my faith in the 
tentive exactness. This, I can tell long mirk Monday—the day of terri- 
you, was a sight worth looking at by ble punishment. Ere the thought had 
the light of the harvest-moon, on a passed me there appeared a*rod of 
lonely hill, and truly I thought she living fire hanjpng right above our 
was even worshipping that lovely lu- heads—it gleamed so and bright 
minary. I have many a time blessed that I coiud count the flocks for five 
it myself, and 1 may just as well say it miles round—see the fish in die river 
as think it, that at that time of life, —^and the cushats cm the tree tops, 
among the wilful teens, 1 might have Miles Cameron, ye cUve not laugh- 
met with something less to my liking an Englishman would—when 1 tell 
than a rosy lass talking to the nioon you that I fell on hiy knees and pray* 
on a lonely hill side. £ut she was no cd fervently till the terrible fire de¬ 
worshipper of planets!—she had been ported—it went tVavering along the 
interceding for some visible token of sky, lessening its feorfhl light, and 
the affection ofprovidence—asking fell in Solway so ruddy that 1 saw the 
for some sensible sign of the divinity ships as for as Barnhouree bank, and 
of her calling and election—and all the white houses of Allonbay-~ 
truly, a person who mistakes matters The coming of this warning-brand 
so far as this, is easily satisfied with increased their presumption and kind- 
the signs. And even so it happened, led up their'* enthusiasm. The men 
Up rose a beautiful white cloud in the leaped repeatedly iirom the ground, 
east, and the breathing of the wind crying, “ Come! come!'* tlie women 
being easterly, the cloud sailed slowly, leaped also and clap^d their hands 
enlarging and reddening as it came, till, with the fury of their enthusiasm, 
till it hung like a golden canopy over the combs dropped from their hair, 
tlie hill of Lagg, and all the people it and their locks waned wild and wide 
contained. «But who can describe the over their shoulders, shrouding or 
hails and hosannahs with which this showing their necks and bosoms with 
familiar sign in the sky was welcomed every motion. Amid them all the 
—they startled the wood-pigeons for voice of their chieftaiuess was heard 
three miles at least—^and there was calling loud and repeatedly, Faith- 
such opening of lusses arms and wav- ful! faithful!” silence was at last ob- 
ing of men*s hands as if the cloud tained, The sign (said she) of the 
wouldraindownloveandgold. Thisjoy, “dropping cloud** has come, so 
though loud and rapturous, hindered the token of the “burning brand’*— 
not the cloud from passing away, and assuredly we shall have another token 
its parting benediction could not be token that all may understand- 
mistook—if it was not rain it was and that soon and suddenly. Mean* 
something so like it—I’ll not be posi- while let us lift our voi-^s on high, 
tive, however, in asserting that it was that our belief in the comii^ of the 
really rain—an hundred and fifty peo- golden time may bfi manifested.” So 
pie idt it as well as I, and believed saying, she sung, accompanied by all 
it to be something much better. This the congregation, a ki|^dof wild hymn 
increased the joy of the lady of Lagg of rejoicing—if I had voice like hers 
hill and her congregation, and when I would* sing it to you myself, for the 
the sign of the cloud had sunk in the words and air I ^all never forget— 
west, a demand arose for a sign more but to have a voice so deeply and melt* 
important and certain—sometning the ingly melodious as hers, may ^ 
wicked could not misinterpret, or the prayed for, but scarcely expec^, 80 
unwise mistake-^d to obtain this you must be even content witR having 
they prayed—and^ prayer mpre figu* said what cannot be sung, 
rative and presumptuous perhaps was 

Sing aloud ye ripe vales, all ye green hills on high 
Lift your voices and sing—let the fountains reply— 

And thy dark groves, Dalswinton, their heads to the strain 
Stoop in glatlness,—the axe shall ne’er smite them again. 
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l^or the full moon no more from yon hill’s grassy crown 
On weej^ng and Wail shall look mournfully down. 

War, famine, and plague, are as things passed away. 
And peace ahal^dwell with us for ever and aye. 


Go leap as the roc, as the lark sing and soar. 

The reap-hook shall gleam 'neath the ripe ear no more— 
Doves snail roost with the falcon, the stag-hound shall stay 
In the kir with the red-deer, nor chjee him to bay. 

The grave shall be closed—nor the marble take trust 
Of the righteous man’s fame, or the wicked one’s dust. 

Prom the fowl in the sky, and the fish in the brook. 

From eitth and from mankind the mdison’s took. 

All hail to our lady, loved, lovely, and blest— 

Hail the home that she came from, the sweet sunny west; 
Her path is in gladness, her fhir hand of snow * 

Wipes the tear from the cheek and the sweat from the brow. 
On love we sliall feast, while the birds in the bowers 
Shall shower on us songs, and earth scent us with flowers- 
While CrifflTs a mountain, and Clouden a river. 

Love and song shall be ours, yea! for ever and ever. 


It is my opinion that psalm and 
song si^ng was predestined to be a 
chief afinction to the last of the an¬ 
cient house of Macrabin- A psalm, 
and one of the best in the book, a 
wide word, caused me to be driven 
from my father's house—the same 
pssJm, blessed be the maker, brought 
on me the ignorant and intrusive fol¬ 
ly of that doited and deidlen bodie 
(irunstane,—conscience! he deserved to 
have had his shoulders measured with 
that accurate ellwand of mine. And the 
very song I have now repeated, smooth 
verse and harmless to brute or body, 
as one of our northarn critical chippers 
and hewers would say, had nearly sent 
tne with a false prophet’s rod in my 
hand to angle for ever in the lake of 
darkness! I hid kept tny mind as 
close as a maid's thoughts in the 
morning anent the merits of the song, 
during the sinmng of the first verses ; 
but T^en the^st verse commenced, 
and the full aUfi swelling asspeiation 
of voices had flung it to heaven, and 
heaven had returned it mellowed 
down to earth, I began to forget my¬ 
self, and my voice, at that time soft 
and flexible, slipt modestly into the 
anthem> swelling and swelling by de¬ 
grees. When the last four lines of 
the concluding verse were repeated 
with unabate.^:ippnth—increased me¬ 
lody of ^i||il$f&'lmd more elevated en- 
thusi^llil^whep the women, like crea¬ 
tures possessed, all waved their hands, 
and the chieftainess held hers to hea¬ 
ven, adding to the whole the full and 


passionate powers of her unrivalled 
voice, I was carried fairly ofi‘ my feet 
—I leaped from my lurking-place— 
heaved my bonnet down the hill—and 
giving my voice, suppressed so long, 
full and free swing, fairly rivalled, in 
height and in harmony, the unmatch¬ 
ed powers of the Lady of the Lagg her¬ 
self. The sudden apparition of this 
unexpected auxiliary startled the 
maidens, and some of the men felt 
strong dispositions for flight^—they 
were not quite certain of the region 
that had sent me as a delegate.— 
But the chieftainess alone seemed 
easy and unembairaescd. She had a 
mind ready prepared to fasten upon, 
exalt, and enlist into her service, all 
kinds of curious casualities. She in¬ 
stantly motioned her followers into si¬ 
lence, and descending from her throne 
of turf, advanced through the wonder¬ 
ing and opening ranks with a slow 
step and great dignity, to meet me. I 
cannot say that 1 advanced with cor¬ 
responding dignity, but I did advance 
in mar and in wonder, measuring step 
and step with her, adq)ting her man¬ 
ner as a token of submission and res¬ 
pect. Favoured one," said she, tak¬ 
ing nay unresisting hand, “ welcome 
to this hill,—welcome to earth,—wel¬ 
come to the community of the choeen." 
So saying, she threw her long white 
mantle over me, allowing my head 
alone to be bare, and my hair, at that 
time long and curling, fell upon tlie 
mantle in thick black masses. All heads 
bowed low as we passed. ** Children," 
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said she, addressing her followers, and glossy as pojished marble, and her 
Wonders have been multiplied to- face had that native, and meek, and 
night Behold the third sign !—the gentle composure, whith men have so 
thM, the sure, the long looked-for much adminnl in the lovely twin chiU 
sign, even a sign sensible to the touch, drew from the chisel of immortal Chan- 
the golden time is at hand." All trey, over whom so many mothers 
heads were again bowed to the ground, ha^ wept. Seating herself in silence 
Descending from our place, we passed beside us, we made a rapid inroad on 
through the congregation, and walk- Mercy s Property;' and by repeat¬ 
ing down the western side of the hill, ^ ®d appli(^tions to the comforter,—wor- 
found ourselves in the midst of a rus- thy of tjie name,—we drained it dry ; 
tic encampment. This was a circular for you may guess it partook not of 

village of booths or tents, fenced round the excellent virtue ot the iamous 

fjiirv rim nf Anrhpnrripfb wbirli wuc 


I soon found was neither inelegant nor 
incommodious, I entered with the 
chieftainess. No one followed. The 
interior was laid out in that style 
of simplicity which poets call patriar¬ 
chal. A table of green turl‘ neatly cut, 
and seated round with the same native 
material, occupied the middle j a part 
of the tent was curtained off, and 
through a kind of side door I observed 
a couch, coveretl with blankets which 
the wliite fleece of the Cheviots could 
alone rival. The rest of this devotion¬ 
al establishment was past all prdse; 
for the white hands of the chiofiainess 
produced from a large bottle called the 
“ Comforter," and from a sack labelled 
Mercy's Property," sundry infallible 
restoratives, after the enthusiastic and 
violent exercises I had lately witness- 
c<l. The said Comforter yiel^d .pure 
and powerful wine, and tne scrip 
of mercy yielded charming viands, 
even two fat, broiled, barn-door hens, 
and abundance of knuckled cakes, well 
browned on the embers- The chiet- 
tainess ])laced me on a seat, saying in 
an under-tone, “ Youth, I have long 
looked for thee;—mind ray words, be 
prudent and be wiseuien raising 
her voice, she said, " Damsel come 
forth " and lo ! from the curtained re¬ 
cess came forth a tall Mid lovely young 
woman. Her dress was the same as 
her sister-devotees; her locks, a pis¬ 
tering golden brown, came clustering 
in masses over a neck long and round. 


# A 

tion of the thirstiest lips could never 
diminish, till tiiat sighing sadnt, Sandy 
Dargavel, uuboiineted and blessed it 
ere he would drink; at every word of 
the grace it inlaked an inch, and was 
as dry tver after as the fool’s throat * 
when he finished his ill-timed bene¬ 
diction. There is a time for all things, 
said a wise man ; and even so say I, 
that never pretended t;p wisdom. 

After this grateful refreshment, I 
stretched myself on the grass of the 
tcut-floor, carefully wrapped in the 
large white wool mantle of the chief- 
tainess. These mantles of undyed 
wool were the favourite production of 
the lowland loom in ancient times. 
For the manufacture of her pure and 
delicate Whytes*,” Dufnfries was 
once famous over Europe; but now 
she has taken to the devouring of 
luxuries, and left off fabricating them. 
Truly she can do nought but cat and 
drink and dance;—Goodly accomplish¬ 
ments ! 

Early in the morning I was awoke 
by the whispering of some one near 
me. I lay quiet, and 1 immediately 
distinguished the voice of the elder 
lady of Lagg. She was addressing 
her younger companion. I tell 
thee this sleeping yorfth is the latest 
token bbfore the coming of the happy 
time. But beware damsel, even by 
thy baptismal name 1 warn thee to 
beware—beware Jenny Jimpansma, 
thy dominion is not one of loving 


• In Niddisdail is the Toun of Dunfries, quhair mony smdl and delegat Quhytcs ar 
made haldcn in gret daynte to Marchandis of vneouth realms. Dkscr. c. 5. 

t I’n ea op^dSn est Dumfries, insigne kne.s panms candidwamis sutatamoque 
contextis file, Anglh, Gallis, Flandxia, Gcimamsque, ad quos ferunt m 

\Vc quote these two unquestionable authorities to support and illustrate the txaditioniil 
I testimony of Mark Macrabin. 
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looks, aiid the worshijxof yoting men's various directions,' with their sickles 
eyes. When I am translated,—and in their hands, to the neighbouring 
that time is nigh,—thou shalt have corn-fields, fbr harvest was genert^ly 
my mantle and jny rule ; but if thou begun; and these men, many in the 
mixest worldly rule with thy domini- morn, and all in the vigour of life, 
on, thy power shall fiide as fast as these were willing and excellent labourers, 
boughs have withered, and they 'vJfere Nor have I heard, tliat the expected 
plucked CTeen yesternight," So say- coming of the golden times on eartli 
ing they departed, and I walked forth ever relaxed their exertions—so ne- 
into the beaming of the new-risen ^ cessary is labour for man, and so con- 
sun, and the fra^ance of the moun-' dueive to happiness is the possession 
tain air. The wdd enthusiasts of last of some useful or visible employment, 
night existed only in my remem- The earnings of the congregation 
brance, for assuredly the altered sepne were, deposited in the tent of our 
which I now witnessed might have Lady,” so they invariably styled their 
gone far to persuade me, that the un- conductress; and as their wants were 
bridled de^^otion I beheld at midnight few their money increased. The ca- 
was the visioned pageant of some dis- pacious Sack of Mercy, and the Gard- 
turbed dream. Nature and all her duvin, called the Comforter, w'ere often 
works woVe the sober and sedate livery replenished by the open hospitality of 
of simple rusticity and labour. On a neighbouring lairds, who came to ex- 
swelling knoll at the sunny side of the amine our ludy*s rural encampment, 
hill, I found the women all orderly and and oftcucr by the private donations 
silently ranged, and seated on the grass, of opulent dames, who lield a half, or 
They were busy with roke and witli kind of twilight belief, in the stability 
wheel, manufi^turing flaxen thread, of the prophecies so plentifully scat- 
Others were summing the amount of tered over the country from the Hill 
their companions' labours on the check of Lagg. On another part of the hill, 
reel, at that time not a very old in- two brothers, as it happened by birth 
vention, but a very excellent one, and as well as belief, were employed in 
which superseded the ancient mode of manufacturing spinning wheels—the 
numbering the threads audibly as larger as well us theJess, and likewise 
the reel turned round. It's worth reels and rokes. This latter imple- 
liearing how it was invented.—Honest ment no longer graces the bosoms of 
Johnie Tamson of Tupthairm, whose the young maids; and it is rare to 
boast it was that he eould make a meet with one unless in the hand of 
wheel and spin on't—^and make a fiddle some v^y old person, who wishes to 
and play on't, happened once to re- be singuku, or has an ancient af- 
turn home from a market-day carousal fection for this portable, ladylike, but 
rather late, and found his wife num- dilatory, instrunieAt. Such at that 
bering her threads in the primitive time were the staple commodities of 
mauner. The thrifty dame, unwilling the district. The ingenuity and beau- 
to stay her labour even for the plea- ty of the works of the two brotliers, 
sant pastime of scolding, mingled her together witli the fame of this singii- 
udmomtion and her numbers together, lar and harmless people, brought many 
Where Iiave ye been a' day ?—se- purchasers, and the wealth of the con- 
ven-and-twenty—synding yore hawse gregation began to grow proverbial, 
wi’ my thrift—aught-aml-twenty—if As the golden timo was reckoned 

ye get a sark o' this—nine-and-twenty nigh—when care and sorrow would 
—may the deel rive't ofi‘ yere back— earth—when heaven would 

and that makes thirty.” And so he exffind its limits, and mortals would 
invented the clieck reel, and ever after become immortal, marriage was reckon- 
obtained his matrimonial admonish- ed an idle arid a barren ceremony. Chil- 
inents pure and unmixed. To talk of dren were works of supererogation; or 
a check is no great di^ession in a as one of the female disciples said,as she 
tale about thread; so, as I^^as saying, gazed down the vale of Nith, and saw 
these maidens were busy making tiie whole .fragrant vista, as far as 
thread, and thread more evenly, firm, Dumfries, moving with children play- 
and fine, never came cross the baddies, ing in the sun as thick as that lumi- 
All the male devotees had departed, nary “ motts,” “The Pot of Nith,” 
and on-looking down the hill I ^bserv- said she, “ shall soon cease to swai m 
td them marching oft'in groupes in with these dancing deevils.” But though 
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vredlock made no part of their institu¬ 
tions, and children mixed not in the 
trail) of this moving camp, yet the de¬ 
corum of their conduct was remark¬ 
able and exem])lary. Nor was this 
excursion over the hill-tops ,of Dum¬ 
friesshire undertaken for the purpose 
alone of picking up men of loose faith, 
or women of weak and docile belief; 
of these they attracted ie\V', and 
though they obtained the person¬ 
al attendance and support of some 
men of education, yet they made 
few permanent converts. The charm 
of novelty soon wore off', and the pro¬ 
phetic powers of our I.ady received 
some notable? and alarming checks, 
which staggered men of infinn or im¬ 
perfect faith, and diminished the 
chance of swelling her congregation 
with rustic and enthusiastic recruits 
from the dales of Dumfries. There 
were other motives for this inroad than 
the love and the hope of conversion. 
Many of^our Lady's followers were 
men of substance, wliom the sorcery 
of her conversation hud carried from 
wealthy farms and lucrative callings. 
Though, in matters of faith, they did 
not act like wise and prudent mep, 
yet this infirmity they carried not into 
less elevatcil speculation, they had re¬ 
gularly surveyed the unappropriated 
farms as they proceeded, with the 
resolution of selecting some retired 
j)astoral valley or hill where their 
wanderings might find a home. As 
they were scrupulously just and equit¬ 
able in their tlealings, and intruded 
not upon the faith of their neighbours, 
they began to obtain extensive respect; 
and many who lamented the folly of 
their faith, courted their acquaintance 
from their dispositions, and the active 
morality of their I.ady. It was eagerly 
expected by the congregation, that the 
Lagg hill, with a suitable accompani¬ 
ment of lowland, would be obtained 
on lease, and in this they would pro¬ 
bably have succeeded, had not an o- 
minous accident obliged them to re¬ 
move into Galloway, 

On the evening before I commenced 
my acquaintance with these respect¬ 
able enthusiasts, the whole congrega¬ 
tion, with our Lady at their head, 
moved to the summit of a neighbour¬ 
ing hill to feel the pulses of the stars, 
and had already begun to plant their 
circular palisade of boughs. Mean¬ 
time a crowd of peasants from a neigh¬ 
bouring parish, liearing that the rarest 


fortune-teller that evey cut cards, or 
consulted horny palms, had pitched 
her tent^ on Lagg Hill, and that a 
swarm of bouny lassos always attend¬ 
ed her, to be in the way of men, an¬ 
xious to bo married, immediately scal¬ 
ed the encampment, calling out for 
our Lady. In vain Jenny Jimpausnia, 
a douce and determined diimsel, who 
had been left behind, assured them, 
that the Lady was a projdietess, com- 
nussioued to reveal to men more im¬ 
portant and mysterious matters than 
any regarding cattle, or the domes¬ 
tic joys of wedlock. Some of thciti 
laughed; but tbe‘inajority, incensed 
at this intrusion of people of motley 
faith, ou the very dominions of the 
kirk, declared tliey would break up 
her establishment, and began to pluck 
up the palisade of boughs, while o- 
thers, who professed a more tractable 
system of morality, j)lundc’rcd the 
Sack of !Mercy, and even drained the 
Comforter to tlie Ices. One of them, 
a tippling blacksmith, began to exa¬ 
mine and prove the merits of the lock 
which secured the coffer tliat contain¬ 
ed the accumulated wealth of tlic peo¬ 
ple, when he was impeded by the 
guardian damsel, who, sei'/ing him by 
the hair of his head, fairly plucked 
him out of the tent. He uttered an 
oath, (wliich, as it was no common 
one, and might become current in this 
land of hard swearing, I sliall forbear 
to - repeat) .and, breaking from the 
maiden's hands, assailed the coffer with 
a fist and a gripe nearly rivalling in 
hardness and force, his owm liaml 
hammer and vice. On this the dam¬ 
sel lifted up her voice time successive 
times, and the whole congregation, 
quitting their orgies, hastened to tlu; 
rescue. When they arrived, the rus¬ 
tic invaders* had retreated down the 
eastern sid^ of tltc hill; and as they 
had taken nothing that could be re¬ 
trieved, no pursuit took jdace. 

JMany of the neighbouring farmers, 
incensed at this unprovoked attack on 
the jnoperty of pt aceablc peojtle, pur¬ 
sued the delinquents witlv hue and 
cry. Our lady, with infinite kindness, 
instantly interposed, said the young 
men hnd taken notliing but what they 
were welcome to take ; and if they 
would oblige her by another visit, she 
would give them a sound advice and 
a good supper. I'his occurrence, 
how'c’ver, made her resolve to lenve 
Nitlisdalc—it w'as inauspicious and 
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ominous, and orders wera issued that 
in three days they were to pass the 
water of Dalgoner, and encamp in the 
centre of ancient Galloway. This an¬ 
nouncement did not stop for a mo¬ 
ment the industry of the women, or 
the labours of the men; and on the 
evening following, it was resolved, 
that forty of the prime of the reapers, 
with out lady at their head, should, in 
return for the kindness of a Nithsdale 
iormer, proceed in morning to reap 
one of his largest and ripest fiekla. 
The men, accustomed to obedience;, 
began to whet their sickles, and the 
lady proceeded to select forth one of 
licr finest mantles, and one of her 
richest hoods, in order that she might 
be seen among men of a diiFerent faith 
in proper state and dignity. In the 
midst of this preparation, the approach 
of two strangers was announced—the 
congregation quitting their labours, as¬ 
sembled on all sides, with our Lad^ in 
the middle; who, seated on a chair of 
turf, began to preach, and admonish, 
and instruct, evidently with the wish 
of presenting an imposing and solemn 
front to strangars. The heads of two 
men rose above the summit of the hill, 
and halting, one of them ex^essed a 
wish to converse with our Lady—the 
audience was granted, and the stran¬ 
gers were conducted into the inner 
circle of devotees, close to the Lady's 
chair. The eldest stranger, a ^1 
stately man, in the prime of life, said 
he was sorry to find that some foolish 
young men had forgot the courtesy 
and kindness tliat all men owed to 
oach other, and had plundered her 
Ladyship’s tent; as a small atonement 
he had brought some of the common 
cornfbrtfi of existence, which he would 
fed grateftil in finding were thought 
worthy of acceptance.” Miles Ca¬ 
meron,” said our Lady, for this was 
thy own fkther^ thy gifts arc''welcome 
—thy visit is welcomer still. It is 
my wish, and the wish of my people, 
to respect and esteem gentle maidens, 
and generous men. I know thee^ and 
1 have known thee long. Thou art 
worthy of becoming even as one of us; 
but thy ^ime, perchance, is not yet 
cotm, ^'With tomorrow’s aun we des- 
into thy com fields to shew 
^ &ing of thee by our deeds; and 
(/k the following day, we worship up¬ 
on this hill; and then with tlie next 
sun, we pass into Galloway.” Thy 
fiither said, any thing from tliy 
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hand—I am sorry we are to be so 
soon deprived of the excellent ex¬ 
ample of thy people, and the precepts 
of thysdf.” So saying, he withdrew 
to bring forward his presents, which 
twelve strong rustics had found a liard- 
ship to dr^ up the hill. “ James, 

said out Lady, addressing thy 
father’s companion, who was a north 
country gardener, and a shrewd man, 
leave off tilling Mr Copland’s garden, 
and come and mg in the garden of the 
Lord^" Eh ! conscience!” said the 
irreiftrent highlander, he was nae 
owre kind to the last gardener he had,” 
referring, no doubt, to the expulsion 
of Adam from Paradise. On your 
father's return, our Lady seated him 
beside her, and informed him of her 
wishes to obtain the lease of an ex¬ 
tensive farm, fiir removed from town 
or village, where they could follow 
their calling, and practise their reli- 
^ous duties and rites free from fear 
or intrusion. She th^ deMtnted up¬ 
on the extensive commission confide<l 
to her alone, of preaching the C(Hning 
of the golden time, and drew a glow¬ 
ing picture of the future delights of 
man on earth. She was much imped¬ 
ed, she said, in accomplishing this 
goodly toil, by the sorry clinging of 
men to theif gains and their tradition¬ 
al delusions ; nor did this world lack 
men, who, pretending to conform to 
her tenets, and measure their con¬ 
duct by her rules, were secretly 
plotting the ruin of all morality and 
faith. On uttering this she arose, 
and looking round in silence on her 
people, seated herself again, and said, 
“ Among us, even on this hill, 
there is one with an unhallowed foot, 
who follows us as the raven doth tlie 
fiock, to fatten on the fairest. But 
the croak of the evil bird is a warning 
one—the song of this false follower 
may be mistaken for that of love.” 
She then pulled forth a paper, and, 
slanting it to the moon-beam, read, 
with an audible ^oice, the following 
ballad. 

JKWyY JIMrAVSMA. 

1 . 

A caowK of gold's a world of care, 
Ambition's but a shining snare ; 

Man moils and sweats, and sighs and 
snools, 

Far graceless gold 'mang dirty mools ; 

And kings the will o’ wisp of war 
Hail as their true and stedfast star— 

A d^wy knowe and gloamin* fa’ 

I ask—and Jenny Jimpansma. 
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2 . 

IVe dreamed ambition’s darling dreams^ 
I’ve mused on high and lofty tbcmest • 
And round my forehead deemed the muse 
Twined lier green chaplet, dropping dews, 
But sweeter summer’s scented ground, • 

My neck with two white arms enwound ; . 
Ripe lips, and eyes of love and awe, 

The eyes of Jenny Jiinpansma. 

Voung man,” said our lady, I 
shalli^ot name thee, I wish thee to re¬ 
main unknown—thou hast done an 
evil thing and an unwise—thop hast 
made foolish rhymes, and exalted, as 
thy God, the frail and fleeting perfec¬ 
tions of a weak and fickle being. Wo¬ 
man may be young—woman may be 
lovely, but woijjan is no object to a- 
dore. Verse, too, is one of the first 
and one of the latest follies of man¬ 
kind. Contemptible as the calling is, 
tile world is too wise and well infonn- 
etl to tolerate or applaud sinful and 
palpable fictions. You cannot, as of 
old, invent a region, and people it with 
imaginary beings—the chart and the 
map are consulted by the critic, and 
your paradise is not found. Thu day 
of fiction is passed and gone—your 
steps arc regulated by the com¬ 
pass and the quathant; and also your- 
great deeps have felt tlie plummet 
sound, Ilistory holds over your head 
the severity of unalterable truth, and 
allows no sport for fiction among her 
exact and invariable narratives. Even 
in my rcincnibraucic, much of the 
j>oetry of human life is departed— 
when time was computed by the sun's 
shadow, or the fixed lights, a shepherd 
recited a poem in telling the liour— 
the blighting star and her sister lights 
are expressions fit for poetry. Now 
the ploughman plucks out his watch 
and lauglis at the sun and moon and 
all the" seven stars. Tlie poetry is 
departed from travelling, your jour- 
nies are on gravelled roads, accurately 
meted with mile-stones—to wind your 
way by hill, and dale, and brook, and 
stream, and castle, and fold, and bat¬ 
tle-field, was poetical. The mail coach 
is come, and the poetry of travelling is 
departed. Witchcraft, the poetry of 
superstition, is not allowed as a refuge 


to the aged and infirm; ghosts, the 
poetry of fear, have forsook the land; 
and the fairies, the ** good folk” of our 
grandmothers, the poetry of the ima¬ 
gination, have been expelled, even 
from ouf winter tales. Even from re¬ 
ligion is poetry removed. A sister 
country .trusts not in the song-s and 
liosanpahs of her peoples' lips, but 
worships God by moans of a mechani¬ 
cal process called the organ. 1 have 
patience for no more warning words— 
let thy voice be mute—repent, for 
thou hast done a thing worthy of re¬ 
pentance, else depart from this congre¬ 
gation,” 

Of this people, my friend, and tliis 
peoples' ways, you have heard more 
than enough; I have little more to 
add to this protracted account. With 
their devotion and their faith, it was 
impossible 1 could ever mingle; and 
on the third day of iny abode on the 
Hill of I^agg, when they w^re striking 
their tents and finishing their farewell 
hymn to this rural residence, I went 
up to our lady, who was superintend¬ 
ing tlieir movements, thanked her for 
her courtesy and tenderness to a poor 
outcast, and said, I wished to bid her 
farewell. She took me by the hand, 
and said, Voung man, the son of 
man cometh, and the son of man 
goeth—such is the will of Heaven— 
and it is not for one piece of dust to 
stay the will of another—while thou 
lovest to stay, thou art wcltome—thou 
canst keep a commendable silence, and 
thou wilt live to be a prudent man and 
well esteemed—go -in peace, and re¬ 
ceive this mark of my respect.” So 
saying, she gave me a guinea of gold, 
and saluted me on the brow, and at 
midnight, as I had joined, so at mid¬ 
night, I forsook the Lagg Hill and the 
camp of the enthusiastic and kind- 
hearted BytllANlTES. 

The history of our lady and her 
congregalion demands a few parting 
words.^ They took the farm of Au- 
chengibiirdhill in (iailoway, where 
Mrs Buchan did not livelong to practise 
the open charity of her nature.* She 
failed in her grand speculation of esta- 


« Lislea to the rhymes of a travelling and tippling Irish bard, called Harry Mac- 
douall— 

“ Ye Buchaiiitcs, ye’ve lost your lights 
On Auchengibard Hill, 

For Juckie Buchan’s ta’en her flight, 

Full bore against her will.” 
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blishing the belief of' her immediate 
intercourse with heaven. . Janet Jim- 
pansraa forsook the limited society of 
people where there was neither mar¬ 
riage nor giving in marriage, and unit¬ 
ed herself to a staunch Cameronian, 
and a wealthy farmer. 1 have sold 
hose to her children. The^ fame of 
their thrift, their spinning wheels, 
and general industry, still adheres to 
the diminished remnant at Auchengi- 


bardhilL And I can aver on ray per¬ 
sonal faith and practice, that the Sack 
of mercy continues to hold, on 
the same generous tenure as of old, 
abundance of choice viands, and the 
famous Comforter still yields to fa¬ 
voured lips some of the rarest liquor 
ever distilled or preserved from grain 
or from ihiit. Peace be with the dead, 
and peace be with the living. ‘ 


BEMAftKS ON THE DIVERSITY OP GENIUS. 

“ Different nijnds 

iRclme to diiferent objects: one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild: 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace. 

And gentic&t beauty.*’ Akenside. 


Nothing is more remarkable in na¬ 
ture than its variety. The flowers of 
the fleld, and the leaves of the forest 
have, each and qjl, their general like¬ 
ness, and their particular dissimilarity. 
It is easy for a botanist to determine 
the species of a plant from its specific 
and invariable outlines, when examin¬ 
ed, by itself; yet no leaves on the same 
stem, or indeed on any other stem, 
will be found exactly correspondent- 
It would be endless to specify and par¬ 
ticularize. The same holds true with 
respect to all the other works of the 
Creator, and constitutes the eternal 
distinction -between nature and art. 
The one is bounded and imitative, the 
other infinite. 

The human face is anotlicr remark¬ 
able and striking illustration. It is 
scarcely comprehensible by bur limited 
faculties, how, within such a narrow 
compass, there could possibly exist 
such a variety of modifications—such 
a diversity of linos and lineaments— 
such.a general resemblance.r-and such 
an individuality. Nevertheless, such 
holds true with respect to all the fami¬ 
lies, and kindreds, and citieg, and 
kingdoms, and regions of the earth, 
from Zembla to the Tropics, from the 
swarthy Moor to the blue-eyed Russ. 
Though an inhabitant of an extensive 
metropolis is in the daily habit of 
seeing a thousand different faces, we 
are bol^ to affirm’ that no one, even 
allowh^ him to have lived to the age 
of*.‘Thom as Parr, ever beheld two 
human beings exactly the reflected 
'i shadows of each other. 

^ We may turn from the physical to 


the intellectual world. Mankind dif¬ 
fer not more in external features than 
in mental physiognomy. That all 
men of sound minds possess a range of 
faculties in common, may be laid down 
as an axiom: yet in no two individuals 
will be decerned those minute pecu¬ 
liarities, those undcfinablc tendencies, 
which, however trifling in themselves, 
go far, when taken in the aggregate, 
in forming the conduct, and stamping 
upon the character tliat complexion 
which it is destined to bear in the 
eyes of the world. 

When the principles are different, 
so must necessarily be the produce- 
We never gather gooseberries from an 
apple-tree, nor figs from a thorn bush. 
Circumstances and situations, nodouht, 
have their peculiar eftccis, both in re- 
giird to the direction and improve¬ 
ment of the intellectual faculties; but 
there are inherent Viirietics of disposi¬ 
tion, and inherent tendencies gf mind, 
which neither time nor art are suffici¬ 
ent to counterbalance or eradicate. 
Children’, at the. most tender age, fre¬ 
quently exhibit the dawnings of tliat 
disposition which is to characterize 
them through life; while, in gthcr 
cases, the utmost excellencies of mind 
have lain dormant and unmarked for 
a very long period, even the greater 
portion of life, and have, perhaps, been 
only at length called into exhibition 
by a fortuitous circumstance. It has 
been a matter of dispute for half a 
century among critics, to whom the 
palm of superiority sliould be allotted, 
Dryden or Pope. Tlie powerful minds 
of these two men modelled the litcra- 

J 
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ture of the age in'which they flourish¬ 
ed ; and when we speak of a certain 
cast of thought, and a certain manner 
of expressing that thought, we desig¬ 
nate it an imitation of the school of 
Pope or Dry den. Yot such was the 
diversity in the developeincnt of the 
faculties of these two men, that the 
one literally “ lisped in numbers," 
while the other exhibited few tokens 
of excellence till an advanced period 
of life, AVhen we are told that, in 
the lalliiig of apples from a tree, the 
theory of gravitation, from which such 
stupendous discoveries arose, suggest¬ 
ed itself to the comprehensive soul of 
Newton ; or that, to the tones of a 
Welch Imrp, posterity are indebted for 
the hard of Gray, we are not for a 
moment to suppose, that the like re¬ 
sults would have followed from the 
same circumstances, in any other coa- 
ceivabh* situations. Tliey are not 
links in the chain of invariable se¬ 
quences ; they do not staml in the re¬ 
lation of cause and effect ; for every 
one does no£ look on nature with tlie 
eyes of a pliilosopher, or .draw from 
the melody of sweet sounds the inspir¬ 
ation of poetry. 

Allowing even.the groiindwork to 
be the same, the objects of thought, 
vrhethcr relating to the physical or in¬ 
tellectual world, are .tinctured by the 
very iiiood of mind in which ‘they are 
dwelt upon ; ti»e scene is coloured by 
the eye that views it. A foreigner 
does not look on the landscape around 
with that keen relish and partiality 
displayed by the native. The bloomy 
vales of Languedoc do not appear, in 
the eyes and estimation of the Swiss 
emigrant, equal to his wn .Alpine 
scenery ; not because bare rocks, and 
cold lakes, and mud cabins, are pre¬ 
ferable to rich pastures, and gardens, 
and palaces, but because with the for¬ 
mer are associated a thousand endear¬ 
ing recollections. 

“ Our first, best country, ever is at home.** 

A Euro|)can looks with pity on the 
helplessness, and with contempt on 
the acquirements, of an African negro. 
The negro, on the other hand, looks 
upon us as the serpents of mankind, 
as the very embodied essences of cun¬ 
ning and cruelty. They paint their 
devils white. 

Some Kainscatdales were brought to 
the capital of Russia, that they might 
be educated, and carry back to their 
tribes some notion of the accomplish- 


itients of civilized life. But the pur¬ 
pose was defeated; fonthey pined in 
spirit, and died of ennui. The A- 
merican-Scotsman kindles to flame at 
the redtal of the martial achievements 
of his ancestors ; mid while his hand 
is guiding the plough on the banks of 
the Misissippi, his heart is far away, 
among the hills of Athole or Argyle— 
while he sees, in thought, 

" The lone seimlchral raim uwn the moor. 

And dHtnit isles that hear the loud Coibicchtari 
uwr.” 

Even the smallest thing in a foreign 
land that bears reference to the land 
of nativity is treasure^ up; the like¬ 
ness of a face—of a tree—of a stream 
—of a mountain. In the journal of 
Park s second Travels in the interior 
of Africa, we are told that tlie heart of 
that illustrious man was, in the ex¬ 
treme, affected liy the loss of a soldier, 
who was wont to amuse their evening 
loneliness by singing the ballads and 
songs of his native land. The anni¬ 
versary of Burns' birth is fondly com¬ 
memorated by his countrymen in In¬ 
dia. Lord Ryron, in his travels 
through the mountainous tracts of 
Albania, passes over many a more im¬ 
portant topic, to remark, that the 
dress of these Greeks resembled that of 
the Scottish Highlanders. Nothing is 
more delightful than to hear the ac¬ 
cents of our native clime beneath far 
foreign skies. This has always been, 
and well it may, a favourite theme for 
poets. Scott compares the tone of a 
niournlul melody to 

■ — -- “ the lament of men, 

VVlio languish for their nadive glen.” 

The author of Childe Harold, in his 
splendid description of the Dying 
Gladiator, transports himself back to 
the barbarous shows of Rome, and 
pourtrays the slave, as he sinks into 
the embraj^ of death, in the midst of 
the Cir^^is, forgetful of the gazifig 
throngs around, beholding, in thought, 
his young barbarians at play, their 
Dacian mother, and tlic banks of the 
Danube. Campbell has given scope 
to the same train of sentiment, in the 
beautiful lyrigs of the Harper," and 
“ the Exile of Erin.” Grahame, in 
his Birds of Scotland,” has; in his 
own person, given vent, in the most 
rapturous and passionate language, to 
the same patriotic feelings ; and Wil¬ 
son, in his fine sketch of “ the French 
Exile,” has represented the blind man 
lifting up liis hoary head in i^stasy, 
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at hearing the accents of his native 
tongue: ♦ 

“ He seemed as if restored to sight 
So suddenly his eyes grew hright, 

When that music touched his ear; 

The lilied fields of France, I ween, 

Before him swam in softened light. 

And the sweet waters of the Seine 
They all were muripuiing near,” 

Let us turn from fancy to fact.— 
Let us traverse the regions of history 
and science, and weshall be convinced 
that it is the same in all- Scotland 
claims Ossian; and Ireland claims him. 
England has no.sjiadow of claim,to 
him, and, there&re, does not hesitate 
to declare, that he never existed.— 
Let us take, for example, the annals of 
our native country. How fabulous in 
their cdfmraencemcnt! how hontradic- 
tory in their progress 1 And to what 
is this owing, liut to the sympatliies 
or antipathies of the narrators. Look 
to the legends of Blind Harry and 
Barbour, to the histories of Boethius 
and Buchanan; liow seemingly plausi¬ 
ble they arc, and yet how deplorably 
chimerical and groundless. Lord 
Hailes puts the whole unconcoctcd 
mass into his crucible, and, behold, 
there are nine parts of baser metal, 
for one of gold. Like the enchahted 
castles of romance, the whole pageant 
vanishes, and a desert wilderness re¬ 
mains. Rinaldo blows the horn of 
Truth, and the magic structures of 
Eancy disappear. 

It was owing to this circumstance 
that Voltaire remarked, that a histo¬ 
rian ought to have no country. That 
is to say, he must divest himself of 
every prejudice, consider hiniscjf as a 
citizen of the world, and- look on the 
land that gave him birth, not with 
the fondness and feelings of a patriot, 
but as a branch of the general family 
of mankind. But where 't;Iiall such a 
character be found ? We rii;?y as well 
set to the task, which it is said the 
enemy of man prescribed to Michael 
Scott, and commence our operations 
in twining cables from the sea sands. 

There seem to be two great varieties 
of mind, in which exceUency is equal¬ 
ly inlierent, but in which the de- 
velopement of genius is extremely dif¬ 
ferent. The former is remarkable for 
strength, and energy, and precision; 
the^&tter for softness, harmony, and 
grace. The one delights in tJie tem¬ 
pests and tornadoes of passion; in the 
y roaring of the ocean; and the bursting 


of the volcano: the other, in the gen¬ 
tler emotions of the soul; in tender¬ 
ness, in pity, and in tears; in the 
smiling of the pastoral landscape, and 
the smoothness of the summer sea.— 
Nor is this variety, in the temperament 
of genius, discernible only in the au¬ 
thors, who appeal chiefly to imagina¬ 
tion. It pervades the whole common¬ 
wealth of intellect. Demosthenes, for 
example, takes the heart by storm; 
he overrules our convictions, and ty¬ 
rannizes over the judgment with a 
despotic sway ; he overpowers us by 
the strength of his appeals, and, after 
having silenced the voice of reason it¬ 
self, rouses us from a trance, and in¬ 
cites our passions to take a share in the 
contest. Cicero, on the' other hand, 
endeavours, to gain the feelings to his 
side ; he appeals to our bosoms by 
every effort of persuasive eloquence. 
He convinces the understanding; he 
elevates us into thd regions of fancy. 
He enlists reason in his cause, and 
shews us, that, the arguments he ad¬ 
duces are accordant with’ its dictates. 
In the same oppo8itit)n of excellence, 
stand Horner and Virgil; Dante and 
Spencer; ^Johnson and Addison; 
Chalmers and Alison. Not, perhaps, 
opposed in the exa<'t attributes which 
we have pointed out iir the (Jreciau 
and Roman oratprs, but, in the gene¬ 
ral tone'and contexture of their com¬ 
positions. In painting, likewise, as 
an illustration of our position, we may 
* adduce the examples of Salvator Rosa, 
and Claude Lorraine- In the drama, 
of Kean and Kemble. 

There seem to be an order of minds, 
indeed, in which the wliole faculties 
have e;xliibited extraordinary devclope- 
ment, and which are not more dis¬ 
tinguished for inventiveness of ima¬ 
gination, than for strength of judg¬ 
ment. Proudly pre-eminent stands 
Shakspeare, the prince of poets, and 
supreme sovereign of the human heart. 
In him, it is utterly impossible to say, 
where lay his strength, or where lay 
his weakness. Wc hear of the man¬ 
ner of Chaucer, of the manner of Spen¬ 
cer, of the manner of Poj>e, of the 
manner of Cowper, but we never hear 
of the manner of Shakspeare. His 
excellencies are of every conceivable 
kind ; .he is a giant in all his faculties. 
Lay his forte in strength, he was more 
delicate than Fletcher; lay it in ten¬ 
derness, he was more masculine than 
Ben dun.son. He draws us to him 
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with the cords of a manhe rouses 
us into horror, or melts us into tears ; 
he convinces the understanding, or, 
if it suits his purpose, overthrows rea¬ 
son, and seizes upon the passions. His 
scene is on earth, or in air. His per¬ 
sonages embrace the sum of human 
society, and are of all ages and nations. 

He exhausts worlds, and imagines 
new.” After having explored every 
creek in the spacious ocean of the hu¬ 
man soul, the haunt, and the main 
region of his song,” he turns to the 
spiritual and superhuman world. In¬ 
comparable ShalUpeare ! “ Take him 

for all in all,” the world has never, 
seen his like, and, most probably, shall 
never see his like again. There are 
others of the same class, but not in the 

• same rank of excellence. Walter Scott 
and Goethe are the only two men wo 
dare mention in the same breath. 

Leaving the manners of individuals, 
we may generalize, for every age has 
its characteristic and specific marks. 
The tone of English litoature, in the 
age of Elizabeth, was of a far more 
lofty and majestic character than that 
of the age that followed. In the writ¬ 
ings of Milton, Isaac Barrow, and 
Jeremy Tayloi^ there is a capacity and 
a comprehensiveness, combined with 
an extent of illustration, which we shall 
in vain look for in Addison, Pope, 

• Swift, and the other wifs” of Queen 
Anne's reign. Thirty years ago, the 
literature of Great Britain was as dif¬ 
ferent from what it is at the present 
time, as it is possible almost to ima¬ 
gine. About the commencement of 

. the French revolution—but whether 
connected with it or not, we do not 
pretend to say—our authors exhibited, 
dawning vigour, an originality of 
thought, a boldness,. and a latitude of 
expression, together with a freshness 
of observation, of which their more 
immediate predecessors afford no ex¬ 
amples. Perhaps the grand error of 
our present system is ditfuseness; but 
we have some excellencies which will 
counterbalance that. No one whose 
mind is penetrated with a deep sense 
of beauty will lay aside Scott, Words¬ 
worth, or Southey, because they some¬ 
times indulge in utmecessary prolixity 
of detail; while, to the most fastidious, 


we can safely'bring forward Macken¬ 
zie, Campbell, and Rogers. The writ¬ 
ings of Byron alone, even though we 
could adduce no more, are of them¬ 
selves a host, and are sufficient to carry 
down, to remotest posterity, a power¬ 
ful impression of the genius of the age 
that produced them. 

Moreover, the different lights in 
which actions and events are viewed, 
do not refer exclusively to historians ; 
the same principle extends to every 
branch of philosophy and literature, 
and not in the substance alone, but 
in the very words in which the ideas 
are embodied. Look to the prose style 
of Addison, to that of Stpmc, to that 
of Goldsmith, to tliat of Johnson, more 
especially to the first and last men¬ 
tioned—the one, plain, elegant, chaste, 
and perspicuous, classically pure, and 
beautifully simple; the other, lofty, 
impetuous, and majestic, conveying 
the highest aspirations of mind in tones 
of the most delightful melody and mu¬ 
sic. The same age has produced “ the 
Pleasures of Hope,” of Campbell, and 
“ the Auheient Mariner,” of Coleridge* 
It is the same with the colourings of 
painters; it is the same with the ex¬ 
pression of poets. “ The blank verse 
of -Thomson,” says Jolinson, ‘‘ is no 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of 
any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior 
are the rhymes of Cowley.” “ Coftipare 
the blank verse of Thomson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, with that of Milton,” 
says Hazlitt, and it will be found 
to be little better than lumbering 
j)rose." Lord Byron,” says Jeffrey, 
has not the variety of Scott, nor the 
delicacy of Campbell, nor the absolute 
truth of Crabbe, noi the ])olished 
sparkling of Moore; but in power of 
expression, and in unextinguishable 
energy of sentiment, he clearly sur¬ 
passes th^^ all." We need go no far¬ 
ther ; Jet part of the living genius of 
Jlritain'spcidc for itself. Wc shall se¬ 
lect a theme, for example, of which 
several of them treat—pictures of de¬ 
solation. We must, however, limit 
ourselves to three specimens. The first 
is from ‘‘ the Giaour” of Lord Byron, 
and completely worthy of his powerful 
genius. 


The steed is vanished from the stall, 
No serf is seen in Ilassan’s hall, 

The lonely spiders thin grey pall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall; 
The bat builds in his Harain bower, 
And in the fortress of his power, 
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The owl usurps the beacon tower, 

Th'ii wild-dog* howls o'er the fountains brim, 

With baffled thirst and famine grim, 

For the stream hath shrunk from its marble bed. 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust are spread. 

The last sad shriek that filled the gale 

Was woman's wildest funeral wail. 

That quenched in silence, all is still, 

Save the lattice that fiaps when the wind ia shriU, 

Tho’ raves the gust, and floods the rain, 

No hand shall close its clasp again. 

• , 

If any thing can surpass this sublime description, it is the following, 
from “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” After the funeral of Albert and his daughter, 
Outalissi, the Indian, thus pours out the fervour and enthusiasm of his 
spirit to the drooping survivor Wald^i^ve. 

• To morrow; let us do or die ! 

But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 

Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-loved home ? 

The hand is gone that cross'd its flowers 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 

Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 

And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes, and its empty tread, 

Would sound like voices from the dead! 

The next, though in a very diffferent style from either of the preceding, is 
equally characteristic of its author, and possesses that |)eculiar tone of simple 
pathos, w'hich fj^rms one of the great excellencies in the Compositions of 
Wordsworth. * . 

f 

Her cottage, then a cheerM object, wore 
* Its customary look, only I thought. 

The honey-suckle, crowding round the porch. 

Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed 
I'he yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window’s edge, profusely grew 

Blinding the lower panes,- * 

-I return'd. 

And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peep'd forth, to give an earnest of the spring, 

I found her sad and drooping; she had learned 
No tidings of her husband; if be lived 
' She knew not that he lived; if he were dead 
* She knew not he dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appea!<ince; but her house 
Bespakc a sleepy hand of negligence. 

Meantime her house by frost, and thaw, and rain, 

Was sapp'd; and while she slept the nightly damp 
Did chill her breast; and in tlie stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the winds 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot; and hero, my friend. 

In sickness she remained; and here she died 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls. 
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A CHUBCH-YAED SCEN£. 

How sweet and soleran, all alone. 

With reverend steps, from stone to stone 
In a small village church-yard lying, 

O er intervening flowers to move! 

And as we read the names unknown 
Of young and old to judgment gone. 

And hear in the calm air above 
Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate, in Chrisuan love. 

Upon the dead and*dying! 

Across the silence seem to go 

With dream-like motion, wavery, slow. 

And shrouded in their folds of snow. 

The friends we loved long long ago! 

Gliding across the sad Tetreat, 

How beautiful their phantom feet! 

What tenderness is in their eyes, . 

Turned where the poor survivor lies 
'Mid monitory sanctities! 

What years of vanished joy are fanned 
From one uplifting of that hand 
In its white stillness ! when the shade 
Doth glimmeringly in sunshine fade 
From our embrace, how dim appears 
This world's life through a mist of tears ! 
Vain hopes ! blind sorrows ! needless fears! 

« 

Such is the scene around me now: 

A little Church-yard on* the brow * 

Of a green pastoral hill; 

It's sylvan village sleeps below. 

And faintly here is heard the flow 
Of Woodbum's summer rill; 

A place where all things mournful meet. 

And yet the sweetest of the sweet. 

The stillest of the still! 

With what a pensive beauty fall 
Across the mossy mouldering wall 
That rose-tree's clustered arches ! See 
The robin-redbreast warily, 

Bright through the blossoms, leaves his nest: 
Sweet ingratc! through the winter blest 
At the firesides of men—but shy 
Tliroiigh all the sunny summ,er-hours,\. 

He hides himself among the flowers 
In his own wild festivity. 

What lulling sound, and shadow cool 
Hangs half the darkened chm*ch-yard o*er. 
From thy green depths so beautiful 
Thou gorgeous sycamore! 

Oft hath the holy wine and bread 
Been blest beneath thy murmuring tent, 
Where many a bright and hoary head 
Bowed at that awful sacrament. 

Now all beneath the turf are laid 
On which they sat, and sang, and prayed. 
Above that consecrated tjrcc 
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A C/iurch^ydrd Scene, 

c 

Ascend^ the taperhig spire that seems 
To lift tJie soul up silently 
To heaven with all its dreams, 

While in the belfry, deep and low. 

From his heaved bosom’s purple gleams 
The dove's continuous murmurs flow, 

*’A dirge-like song, half-bliss, half-woe. 
The voice so lonely seems ! Eremus. 


THE SAILOR S SONO. 


With steaily ray the cold moonshine 
Is slumbering on the shoreless brine; 
The pendant, curling in the breeze. 
Sweeps onward thro’ the foamy seas.-^ 

Where’er I roam. 
Beloved girl! my wandering mind 
Reverts an eye to times behind, 

Apd thee at home! 

Wlien brooding tempests gather o’er 
The heaving sea, without a shore ; 

As night descends upon the deep. 

And howLthe giant winds, and sweep 

With awful power— 

I think how happy I could be. 

At hbme, or—anywhere with thee, 

At any hour! 

When storms are soften'd to repose. 
And Ocean’s breast no ripple knows; 
When, weeping, o’er expiring day, 
Shines in the south, with holy ray. 

The Evening-star; 

With ecstasy I gaze, and turn 
To long-departed days, and burn 

For thee afar! 


Blow strong, blow steady, welcome breeze! 
And bear us thro’ the weary seas ; 

Until before our wistful eyes 
The azure hills of Albyn rise— 

My native grove. 

In all its summer-pride I see. 

The elm-o’ershaded cot, and thee, 

^ My life !—^my love !! 

EfjVsiUM.—A SONNET. 


The sun is burning in the rosy west. 

And, on the concave of the blue serene. 
Sailing along, two little clouds are seen. 

As if they felt their beauty, and were blest— 
Ah! thus, within some lone and lovely dale, 
'With gushing streams begirt, and ,leafy wood. 
Where day is calm, and evening solitude 
Is only broken by the nightingale; 

Belov^ ! in some summer bower with thee 
To rest unseen, to roam the flowery mead. 

To sit, at eve, beneath our threshold tree. 
Devoid of care, were paradise indeed ; 

And in each others arms together rest, 

Like yon two clouds that Iwautify the west. 
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Autumn,^A SonneL 

AUTUMN.—A SONNET. 

Now mellow Autumn reigns; the garden teems 
With golden fnlitage> and with fading flowers ; 

The leaves are sere up<m the jasmine bowiN-s ; 

And fVom the west sim in glory streams 
His crimson radiance on the mos^ wall^ 

Where, netted o’er, anil shelterd from the reacli 
Of boy and bird, hang nectarine and ix?ach. 

And plumb, and apricot^ delicious all. 

Thrice hath the swallow sought wild Obi’s shore. 

And bath’d his annuid wing in Niger’s wave. 

Since last this pebb^ walk I travers’d o’er. 

Or rested in this nower-enwreathed cave; 

A thousand images me rush. 

And o’er my heart-strings like a torrent gush ! ^ 


•StVMN TO THE MOON. 

How lovely is this silent scene ! 

How beautiful, fair lamp of Night, 

On stirlesa woods, and lakes serene. 

Thou sheddest forth thy holy light; 

With beam as pure, with ray as bright. 

As Sorrow’s tear from W^onian^s breast. 

When mourning over days departed. 

That robbed her spirit of its rest. 

And lefl her lone, and broken-hearted. 

Refulgent pilgnra of the sky, 

Beneathnhy inardi, within thy sight, 

What varied realms outstretching lie ! 

Here landscape rich with glory bright; 

There lonely wastes of utter blight; 

Tlic nightingale upon the bough 

Of cypress, here her song is pouring; 

And there, begirt with mounts of snow. 

For food the famished bear is roaring ? 

• 

What marvel that the spirits high 
Of eastern climes, dnd ancient days. 

Should hail thee, as a deity, 

Arpl altars to thino honour raise! 

So lovely wert thou to the gaze 
Of shepherds on Chaldean hills. 

When summer flowers around were springing, 
when to thee a thousand rills. 

Throughout the quiet niglit weipe singing 

Aitd, lo r the dwarfish Laplander,,* . 

Far from his solitary home. 

Dismayed beholds the evening star, 

W''hilc many a mile remains to roam ; 

’rhou lightest up the eastern dome, 

And, in his deei>drawn chariot, he 
Is hurled slong the icy river ; 

And leaps his Sunken heart to see 
The light in his own casement quiver 

Nor beautiful the less art thou, ^ 

When Ocean’s gentlest breezes fan. 

With gelid Wing, the ftverish glow 
That daylight sheds on Tndostan! 

There, on the glittering haunts of man, 

4a 
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And on .the amaranthine bowers. 

The glory of thy smile reposes. 

Oh hedgerows, white with jessamine flowers. 

And minarets o erhung with roses. 

The exile on a foreign shore 
Dejected sits, and turns his eye 
To thee, in beauty evermore, * 

Careering through a cloudless sky ; 

A white cloud comes, and, passing bye, 

Veils thee a moment from his sight : 

Then, as he rests beneath the shadows. 

He thinks of many as sweet a night. 

When glad he roamed his native meadows. 

Though years in stayless ciurent roll, 

T^'hou art as full of glory yet. 

As when to Shakspeare’s glowing soul, 

—Where taste, and power, and beauty met,— 
Thou shon'st upon his Juliet^ 

Tipping with silver all the grove, 

And gleaming on the cheek of Beauty 
Who durst forsake, for Romeo’s love. 

The mandates of paternal duty. 

Enthroned amid the cloudless blue, 

Majestic, silent, and alone. 

Above the fountains of the dew. 

Thou gliUest on, and glidest on. 

To shoreless seas, and lands unknown. 

The presence of thy face appears. 

Thou eldest born of Beauty’s daughters, 

A spirit traversing the spheres, 

And ruling o'er the pathless waters, 

A. 


T»K IILUEH'S DEATil-m-P, 


It was on a fierce and howling winter 
day that I was crossing the dreary 
moor of Auchindown, on my way to 
the Manse of that parish, a solitary 
jH \strian. The snow, which had 
been incessantly falling for a week 
past, was drifted into beautiful but 
dangerous wreaths, far and wide, over 
the melancholy expanse — and the 
scene kept visibly shifting before me, 
as the strong wind that bliw from 
every^oint of the compass struck the 
dazzling masses, and J^aved them up 
and down in endles^^ransformation. 
There was something inspiriting in 
the labour with which, in the buoy¬ 
ant strength of youth, I forced my 
way through the storm—and I could 
not but enjoy those gleamings of sun¬ 
light that e\er and anon burst through 
some unexpected opening in tke sky, 
and gave a character of cheerfulness, 
and even warmth to the sides or sum¬ 
mits of the stricken hills. Sometimes 
the wind Btopt of a sudden, and then the 


air was as silent as the snow—not a 
murmur to be heard from spring or 
stream, now all frozen up over those 
high moorlands. As the momentary 
cessations of the sharp drift allowed 
ray eyes to look onwards and around, 
I saw here and there up the little 
opening vallies, cottages just visible 
beneath the black stems of their snow- 
covered clumps of trees, or beside some 
small spot of green pasture kept open 
for the sheep. These intimations of life 
and happiness came delightfully to me 
in the midst of the desolation ; and 
the barking of a dog, attending some 
Shepherd in his.quest on the hill, put 
fresh vigour into my limbs, telling 
me that, lonely as I seemed to be, 1 
was surrounded by cheerful though 
unseen company, and that I was not 
the only wanderer over the snows. 

As I walked along, my mind was 
insensibly filled with a crowd of plea¬ 
sant images of rural winter-life, that 
helped me gladly onwards over many 
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iHilcs of moor. I thought of the se¬ 
vere but cheerful labours of the barn 
—the mending of farm-gear by the 
fireside—the wheel turned by the foot 
of old age, less for gain than as a 
thrifty pastime — the skilful mo¬ 
ther, making “ auld clacs look amaist 
as weefs the new"—the ballad uncon¬ 
sciously listened to by the family all 
busy at their own tasks round the 
singing maiden—the old traditionary 
tale told by some wayfarer hospitably 
housed till the storm shouId*blow by— 
the unexpected visit of neighbours on 
need or friendship—or the footstep of 
lover undeterred by snow-drifts that 
have buried up his flocks ;—but above 
all, I thought of those hours of religious 
worship that liave not yet eswtpt’d 
from the domestic life of the Toasan- 
try of Scotland—of the sound of 
psalms that the depth of snow cannot 
deaden to the ear of Him to. whom 
they dre chanted—and of that sublime 
Sabbath-keeping which, on days too 
tempestuous for the kirk, changes the 
cottage of the Shejiherd into the Tem¬ 
ple of God. 

With such glad and peaceful images 
ill my heart, ’ travelled along that 
dreary moor, with the cutting wind in 
my face, and my feet sinking in the 
snow, or sliding on the hard blue ice 
beneath it—as cheerfully as I ever 
walked in the dewy warm th of a sum¬ 
mer morning, through fields of frag¬ 
rance and of dowers. And now I could 
discern, within half an hour's walk, be¬ 
fore me, the spire of the church, dose 
to which stood the Alanse of my aged 
friend and benefactor. My heart 
burned within me as a sudden 
gleam of stormy sunlight tijjt it 
with fire—and 1 felt, at that moment, 
an inexpressible sense of the sublimity 
of the character of that grey-headed 
Sliepherd who had, for fifty years, 
abode in the wilderness, keei>iiig to- 
gether his own happy little flock. 

As 1 was ascending a knoll, 1 saw 
before me on horseback an old man, 
with his long white hairs beaten 
against his luce, who nevertheless ad¬ 
vanced with a calm countenance against 
the liurricane. It no other than 
my father, of whom I had been 
thinking—for my father had I called 
him for twenty years—and for twenty 
years my father had he truly been. My 
surprise at meeting him on such a 
moor—on such a day, was hut mo¬ 
mentary, ibr I knew that he was a 
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Shepherd who cared not for the win¬ 
ter's wrath. As hfc stopped to take 
my hand kindly into liis, and to give 
his blessing to his long-expected visi¬ 
tor, the wind fell calm—the whole 
face of the sky was softened, and 
brightness, like a smile, went over the 
blushing and crimsoned snow, 1‘hc 
very elements seemed then to respect 
the hoary-head of fourscore—and after 
our flrst greeting was over, when I 
looked around, in my alfection, 1 felt* 
how beautiful was winter. 

I am going," said he, to visit a • 
man at tlie point of death—a man 
whom you cannot have forgotten— 
whose head will be missed in the kirk 
next Sabbath by all my congregation 
—a devout man, who leared (iod all 
his days, and whom, on this awful 
trials God will assuri.*dly remember. 

I was going, my son, to the llazle- 
Glen." 

I knew Well in childhood tliat lone¬ 
ly farm-house, so far ofl' among the 
beautiful wild green hills—and it was 
not likely that I liatl forgotUai the 
name of its jiussessor. b'or six 
years' Sabbaths I had seen the Klokk. 
in his aecustoined jilace beneath the 
pul[»it—and, with a sort of solemn 
fear, had looked on his stedfast eoun- 
teuaiiec during sennou, psalm, and 
prayer. Ou returning to tlie sceiu-. 
of my iulancy, I now met the T^istor 
going to ]>ray by libj death-f)ed—and 
vvitl) the pijvilegc wliieh jiatuic gives 
us to behold, even in their last ex¬ 
tremity, the loving and the beloved, I 
turned to accompany him to the house 
of sorrow, resignation, and death. 

And now, for the first time, 1 ob¬ 
served, walking close to the feet of 
his liorsc, a little boy of about ton 
years of age, who kept frequently 
looking up in the Pastor’s face, with his 
blue eyes bathed in tears. A change¬ 
ful exjhesslon of grief, h6pe, nud de¬ 
spair, made almost jiiile cheeks, that 
otherwise werb blooming in health 
and beauty,—and I recognized, iu the 
small features and .smooth forehead of 
cliildhood, a reseinblanct to the iiged 
man whom we understood was now 
lying on his deuth-bed. “ They had 
to scud his grandson for me through 
tile snow, mere child as he is,” staid 
the Minister to me, looking tenderly 
on die boy ; Imt love makes the 
young heart bold—and there is One who 
tempers tJic wind to the shorn lamb." 

1 again looked on the fcorlcbs child 
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with his rosy cheeks^ blue ^yes^ and 
yellow liair, so unlike grief or sorrow, 
yet now sobbing aloud as bis heart 
wouldbreak. “ I do not fear but tbatmy 
grandfather will yet recover, soon as 
the Minister has said one single prayer 
by his bed-side. J had no bop? or 
little, as I was running by myself to 
the Mattse over biU atter hill, but I 
am full of hopes now that we are to¬ 
gether ; and oh! if God suffers my 
• grandfather to recover, 1 will lie 
wake all the long winter nights Uea-v 
sing him for his mercy. I will rise 
up in the middle of the darkness, and 
pray to him in the cold on my naked 
knees T and here his voice was choked, 
while he kept his eyes fixed, as if ff>r 
consolation and encouragement, on the 
solemn and pitying countenance of 
the kind-hearted pious Old ManV 

We soon left the main-road, and 
struck off through scenery that, cov¬ 
ered as it was with the bewilder¬ 
ing snow, I sometimes dimly and 
sometimes vividly remembered; our 
little guide keeping ever a short dis¬ 
tance before us,,and with a sagacity 
like that of instinct, shewing us our> 
course, of which no trace was visible, 
$ave occasionally his own little foot¬ 
prints as he had been hurrying to the 
Manse. 

After crossing, for several miles, 
morass, and frozen rivulet, and drift¬ 
ed hollow, with here and there the 
top of a stone-wall peeping through the 
snow, or the more visible circle of a 
shcep-bught, we descended into the 
Ilazcl-Gien, and saw before us the so¬ 
litary house of the dying Elder. 

A gleam of days gone by came sud¬ 
denly over my soul. The last time 
that I had been in tliis Glen was 
on a day of .Tune, fifteen years before, 
a holiday, the birth-day of the king. 
A troop of laughing schoolboys, head¬ 
ed by our benign Pastor, we danced 
over the sunny braes, and startled the 
linnets from their nests among the 
yellow broom. Austere as seemed to 
us tlie Elder’s Sabbath-face when 
sitting in the kirk, we schoolboys 
knew that it had its week-day smiles—- 
and we fle\v on the wings of joy to 
our annual Festival of curds and cream 
in the farm-liouse of that little sylvan 
w^orld. Wo rejoiced in the flowers and 
the leaves of that long, that intermina¬ 
ble summer-day; its memory was 
-with our boyish hearts from Jxuic to 
; and the ^ound of that sweet 
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name, Hastel-Glen,*' often came ufh 
on us at our tasks, and brought too 
brightly into the school-room the 
pasterd imagery of that mirthful soli- 
tude- 

As we now slowly approached the 
cot^e, throi^h a deep snow-drift, 
which the distress witliin had pre¬ 
vented the household from removing, 
we saw, peeping out from the door, 
brothers luid sisters of our little guide, 
who quickly disappeared, and then their 
mother showed teraelf in their stead, 
expresang, by her raised eyes and 
armS'&lm^ across her breast, how 
thankful she was to see, at last, the 
Pastor beloved in joy and trusted in 
trouble. 

Soon as the venerable Old Man dis¬ 
mounted from liis horse, our active 
little guide led it away into the hum¬ 
ble stable, and we entered the cottage. 
Not a sound was heard but the tick- 
'ing of the clock. The matron,* who 
hod silently welcomed us at the door, 
led us, with suppressed sighs and> a 
face stained with weeping, into her 
father's sick-room, whicli even in that 
time of sore distress was as orderly as 
if health had blesscJ the house. I 
could not help remarking some old 
china ornaments on the chimney- 
piece—and in the window was an 
ever-blowing rose-tree, that almost 
touched the lowly roof, and brighten¬ 
ed chat end of tlie apartment witli its 
blossoms. 'J'here was something taste¬ 
ful iu the simple furniture; and it 
seemed as if grief could not deprive 
the hand of that matron of its careftil 
elegance. Sickness, almost ho])fcless 
sickness, lay there, surrounded with 
the same cheerful and beautiful ob¬ 
jects which health liad loved ; and 
she, who had arranged and adorned 
the apartment in her happiness, still 
kept it from disorder and decay in her 
sorrow. 

With a gentle bund she drew the 
curtain of the bed, and there, support¬ 
ed by pillows as white as the snow that 
lay without, reposed the Dying Elder. 
It was plain tliat the hand of God was 
upon him, and that his days on the 
earth were nui^^red. 

He greeted his Minister with a faint 
smile, and a slight inclination of the 
head—for his daughter had so raised 
him on the pillows, that be was almost 
sitting up in his bed. It was easy to 
see that he knew himself to be dying, 
and that his soul was prepared for the 
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great change;—yet, along with the so¬ 
lemn resimation of a Christian who 
had made ms peace with God and his 
Saviour, there was blended on his 
white xind sunken countenance, an ex¬ 
pression of habitual reverence for the 
minister of his faidi—and 1 saw that 
he could not have died in peace with¬ 
out that comforter to pray by his 
death-bed. 

A few words sufficed to tell who 
was the stranger—and the dying man, 
blessing me by name, held out to me 
his cold shrivelled hand in token of 
recognition. I took my seat at*a small 
distance from the bed-side, and left a 
closer station for those who were more 
dear. The Pastor sat down near his 
head—rand by the bed, leaning on it with 
gentle hands, stood that matron, his 
daughter-in-law ; a figure, that would 
liave graced and sainted a higher dwel¬ 
ling, and whose native beauty was now 
more toucliing in its grief. But Re¬ 
ligion upheld her whom nature was 
bowing down; not now for the first 
time were the lessons taught by her 
father to be put into practice, for I 
saw that she w'as clothed in deep 
mourning—^and sbe behaved like the 
daughter of a man whose life had not 
been only irnij>roachable but lofty, 
with fear and hope fighting desperate¬ 
ly but silently in the core of her pure 
and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silence, 
tlie beautiful boy, who, ut the risk of 
his life, had brought the Minister of 
Religion to the bed-side ofhis beloved 
grandfather, softly and cautiously 
opened the door, and, with the hoar¬ 
frost yet unmelted on his bright 
glistering ringlets, walked up to the 
pillow, evidently no stranger tliere. 
lie no longer sobbed—he no longer 
weepeil—for hope had risen strongly 
within his innocent heart, from the 
consciousness of Jove so fearlessly 
exerted, and from the presence of the 
Holy Man in whose prayers he trusted, 
as in the intercessionjjf some superior 
and heavenly nature. There he stood, 
still as an image in his grandfather*® 
eyes, that, in their dimness, fell upon 
him with dcliglit. Yet, happy as was 
the trusting child, his heart was de¬ 
voured by fear—and he looked as if 
one word might stir up the flood of 
tears that had subsided in his heart. 
As he crossed the dreary and dismal 
moors, he had thought of a corpse, a 
shroud, and a grave; ho had been iu 
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terror, lest death should strike in, his 
absence, the old niau With whose gray 
hairs he had so often played ; but now 
he saw him alive, and hit that death 
was not able to tear him away from 
the clasM and links and fetters of his 
granddiid's embracing love. 

storm do not abate/* said 
the sick man, after a pause, “ it will 
be hard for my friends to carry me . 
over the drifts to the kirk-yard/* Tliis 
sudden approach to the grave, struck, 
as with a bar of ice, the heart of the 
loving boy—and with a * long deep 
sigh, he fell down with his face like 
ashes on the bed, while the old man’s 
palsied right hand had just strength to 
lay itself upon his head. Blessed be 
thou, my little Jamie, even for his own 
name’s sake who died for us on tint 
tree !" The mother, without terror, 
but witli an averted face, lifted up her 
loving-hearted boy, now in a dead 
fainting-fit, and carried him into an 
adjoining room, where he soon ro 
vived; but that child and that old 
man were not to be separated; in vain 
was he asked to go to Ins brothers and 
sisters; pale, breathless, and shiver¬ 
ing, he took his place as before, with 
eyes fixed on liis grandfather's face, 
but neither weeping nor uttering a 
word. Terror bad frozen up the blood 
of his heart; but his were now the 
only dry eyes in the room; and tin' 
Pastor himself wept, albeit the grief of 
fourscore is seldom vented in tears. 

“ God has been gracious to me a 
sinner," said the dying man. “Dur¬ 
ing thirty years that 1 liavc been an 
Elder in your Kirk, never have I miss¬ 
ed sitting there one Sabbatli. Wlieii 
the mother of my cliildren w^as taken 
frOm me—it was on a Tucs<lay she 
died—and on Saturday she was buric'th 
We stood together wiitn my Alice was 
let down ipto the narrow house made 
for all living. On the Sabbath I join¬ 
ed in the public worship of God—siie 
commanded me to do so tlie night be¬ 
fore she went away. I could not join in 
the psalm that Sabbath, for lier voice 
was not in the throng. Her grave was 
covered up, and grass and flowers grew 
there; so was my lieart; but 'I'hou, 
whom, through the blood of Christ, 1 
hope to see this night in raraduM.:, 
knowest, that from tliat hour to this 
day never have I forgotten Thee !" 

The old man ccastd speaking—and 
lut> grandchild, now able to endure the 
bctiiu, for strong passion is its ovvu 
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support, glidcd„softly to a little tabic, 
aiul bringing a cup in which a cordial 
had been mixed, iield it in his small 
soft hands to his graiidfather's lips, 
lie drank, and then said, “ Come 
closer to me, Jamie, and kiss^ me for 
thine own and thy father's 
us the child ibndly presse^ms rosy 
lips on those of his grandfether, so 
White and withered, the tears fell over 
all the old man’s face, and then 
trickled down on tlio golden head of 
the child at last sobbing in his bo¬ 
som. 

“ Jamie, tliy own father has for¬ 
gotten thee in thy infancy, and me in 
my old age; but, Jamie, forget not 
thou thy father nor thy mother, for 
that thou knowest and feelest is the 
commandment of God/' 

The broken-hearted boy could give 
no reply. He had gradually stolen 
closer and closer unto the old loving 
man, and now was lying, worn out 
with sorrow, drenched and dissolved 
in tears, in his grandfather’s bosom. 
His mother had sunk down on her 
knees and hid her face with her hands. 

Oh ! if iny husband knew but of 
this—he wtuild never, never desert 
his dying father!’' and I now knew 
that tlie Elder was praying on his 
death-bed for a disobedient and wick¬ 
ed son. 

At this affecting time the minister 
took the Family-Biblc on his knees, 
and said, liOt us sing to the praise 
and glory of God^ part of the fifteenth 
Psalm," and he read, with a tremulous 
and broken voice, those beautiful 
verses. 

Within thy tabernacle. Lord, 

Who shall abide witli ihec ? 

And in thy high and holy hill 
Who shall a dweller be ? 

The man that walketh upriglitly, 

• And worketh Tiglitcoiibiicss, 

And as he tbinketh in his heart, 

So doth he trudr express. 

The small congregation sung the 
noble hymn of the Psalmist to 

Plaintive martyrs worthy of the 
name." The dying man himself, ever 
and anon, joined in the holy music— 
and when it feebly died away on his 
quivttJ'ing lips, he continued still to 
the tune with tlic motion of his 
withered hand, and eyes devoutly 
ajid humbly lifted up to Heaven. Nor 
VfSLS the sweet voice of his loving 
grand-child unheard; as if the strong 
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fit of deadly passion had dissolved 
in the music, he sang with a sweet 
and silvery voice that to a passer by 
had seemed that of perfect liappiness 
—a hymn sung in joy upon its knees 
by gladsome childhood before it flew 
out among the green hills, to quiet 
labour or gleesomc play. As that 
sweetest voice came from the bosom 
of the old man, where the singer lay 
in affection, and blended with his 
own s& tremulous, never had I felt so 
affectingly brought before me the be¬ 
ginning and tlie end of life, the cradle 
and the grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, tlie 
door was opened, and a tall fine-look¬ 
ing man entered, but with a lowering 
‘and dark countenance, seemingly in 
sorrow, in misiTy, and remorse. Agi¬ 
tated, confounded, and awe-struck by 
the melancholy and dirgelike music, he 
sat down on a chair—and looked with 
a ghastly face towards liis father’s 
death-bed. When the psalm ceased, 
the Elder said with a solemn voice, 
“ My son—thou art come in time to 
receive thy father’s blessing. IMay 
the remembrance of what will happen 
in this room, before the morning again 
shine over the Ilazle-glen, win thee 
from the error of thy ways. Thou 
art here, to witness the mercy of thy 
God and thy Saviour, whom thou Ir. st 
forgotten," 

The Minister looked, if not with a 
stern, yet with an upbraiding coun¬ 
tenance, on the young man wlio had 
not recovered his speech, anti said, 

William! for three years ])ast your 
shadow has not darkened the door of 
the House of God, They who ivar not 
the thunder, may tremble at the still 
small voice—now is the hour for re¬ 
pentance—that your father’s spirit 
may carry up to Heaven tidings of a 
contrite soul saved from the company 
of sinners 

The young man, with much effort, 
advanced to the hed-sidc, and at last 
found voice to ^ay, Father—I am 
not without the aftectiOni of nature— 
and I hurried home soon as I lieard 
that the Minister had been seen rid¬ 
ing towards our house. I liopo that 
you will yet recover—and if I have 
ever made you unhappy, I ask your 
forgiveness—^tbr though 1 may not 
think as you do on matters of religion, 

I have a human heart. Father! I 
may have been unkind, but I .am not 
cruel. I ask your forgiveness.” 
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“ Come nearer to me, William, 
kneel down by tlie bed-side, and let 
my hand find the head of niy beloved 
sou—for blindness is coining fast up¬ 
on me. Thou vvert my first-born, 
and thou art my only living son. All 
thy brothers and sisters are lying in 
the cliurch-yard, beside her whose 
sweet face thine own, William, did 
once so much resemble. Long wert 
thou the joy, the pride of iny soul— 
aye, too much the pride, for there 
was not in all the parish such a man, 
such a son, as my own William. If 
thy heart has since been changed, God 
may inspire it again with right 
thoughts. Could 1 die lor thy sake— 
could I purchase thy salvation witli 
the outpouring of thy fatlier s blood— 
but this the Sou of God has done for 
thcc who hast denied liim! I have 
sorely wept fijr thee—aye, William, 
when there was none near me —cacii 
as David wept ibr Absalom—for thee, 
my son, my son !’' 

A long deep groan was the only re¬ 
ply ; but the whole body of the kneel¬ 
ing man w^as convuked; and it was 
easy to see his suflerings, his contri¬ 
tion, his remorse, and his despair. 
The Pastor said, with a sterner voice, 
and austcrer countenance than were 
natural to him, Know you whose 
hand is now lying on your rebellious 
head ? hut what signifies the word fa¬ 
ther to him who has denied God, the 
Father of us all Oh ! press him 

not so hardly,” said the weeping wile, 
coming forward from a dark corner of 
the room, wht.Tc she had tried to con¬ 
ceal herself in grief, fear, and shame, 
“ spare, oh ! spare my husband—he 
has ever been kind to me and with 
that she knelt down beside him, with 
her long, soft, wiiite arms mournfully 
and affectionately laid across his neck. 

Go thou, likewise, my sweet little 
Jamie,” said the Elder, “ go even out 
of my bosom, and kneel down beside 
thy father and thy mother, so that 
I may bless you all at once, and with 
one yearning prayer.” The child did 
as that solemn voice commanded, 
and knelt down somewhat timiiUy by 
his father’s side; nor dkhthat unhap- 
j)y man decline encircling with his 
arm the child too much neglected, but 
still dear to him as his own blood, iii- 
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spite of the dcAdcning and debasing 
influence of infidelity. • 

“ Put the Word of God into the hands 
of my son, and lot him read aloud to 
his dying father the 25th, 26th, and 
27th verses of the eleventh chapter of 
the Gospel according to St John.” The 
Pastor went up to the kncelers, ami, 
with a voice of pity, condolence, and 
pardon, said, “ There was a time when 
none, William, could read the Scrip¬ 
tures better than couldst thou—can it 
be thalt the son of iny friend hath for¬ 
gotten the lessons of his youth?” lie 
had not forgotten th^m—there was no 
need for the re]>cnt»t sinner to liftujfc 
his eyes from the bed-side. The sa¬ 
cred stream of Uie Gospel had worn a 
dlanncl in his lieart, and the waters 
were again flou ing. M^ith a choketl 
voice he said, “.lesussaid unto lu'v, 
f am the resurrection and the life; 
he that belicveth in me, though ht' 
were dead, yet shall he live : And 
whosoever liveth, and helievclh in me, 
sliall never die. Ifelicvest thou this ? 
She saith unto him, Ye.a, T^ord ; I be¬ 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the 
world." 

That is not an unbeliever's voice,” 
said the dying man triumphantly ; nor,. 
William, hast thou an unbeliever’ j-; 
lieart. Say that thou bclievest ih 
what thou hast now read, and thy fa¬ 
ther ivill die happy!” I do be¬ 
lieve; and as thou forgivest me, so 
niay 1 be forgiven by my Father 
who is ill heaven.” 

The Elder sdbicd like a man sud¬ 
denly inspired with a new life. His 
laded eyes kindled—his pale checks 
glowed—his palsied hand.> seemed to 
wax strong—and his voice was clear 
as that of manhood in its prime. in¬ 
to thy hands, oh God, I commit my 
spirit."—and' so saying, he gently 
sunk back on liis pillow; anti I thought 
I heard a' sigh. There was then a 
long deep silence, and the father, and * 
mother, and child, rose from their 
knees. The eyes of us all were turned 
towards the white placid face of the 
Figure now stretched in everlasting 
rest; and without lamentations, save 
the silent lamenuxtions of the resigned 
soul, wc stood around the Dkath-ued 
OF TllK Ei.DKU. ErEMUS, 
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Eehrvat'y^B. Finished Gera tDiNE. 
This is the best written novel, except 
Anastasias, that has been published in 
London for several years. Tlie story 
is not much, but very pathetic and 
skilfhl so ^ as it goes. The con¬ 
versational style, one of the best I 
have seen—clear, natural, and unaf¬ 
fectedly elegant, |ind fhll of the spirit 
of good society. Religion is upper¬ 
most in the wrifer's mind; but in 
tiiese pages religion wears a character 
so pleasing, that no novel reader 
turn from them on account of tt® 
serious import. It is said to be written 
by a lady—if so, she must be a charm¬ 
ing woman, full of grave thoughts and 
graceful feelings—the very model of 
an accom])Iished, reflective, and affec¬ 
tionate English matron. 

March 5.—I have been reading 
]M‘Crie's Life of Andrew IVIelvillo 
these three days past. I began it with 
a feeling of aversion—for the Doctor's 
Puritanism is too much for my nerves 
—yet I lay the book down with re¬ 
gret, and wntli the utmost admiration 
for the talents of the author. There 
is less oi‘remarkable incident, and less 
of strong commanding force of charac¬ 
ter, displayed in this work than in the 
Idfe of John Knox ; but it is a book 
which will interest a much larger class 
of readers—it is not *itten for Pres¬ 
byterians merely, but for all the scho¬ 
lars in the world. 

Andrew Melville was born in 1.515, 
of a genteel family in Fife, and, losing 
liis father two years after (he ffell at 
Pinkie^, was educated by an uncle 
with all paternal care and alFoction. 
lie studied first at jMonfi;ose under 
^Marsclliers, a Frenchman—tlien at St 
Andrews—last of all at Paris—which 
last university w;is then every way the 
first in Europe. Here his first zealous 
love of learning was, it would seem, 
derived from hearing the lectures of 
Ramus, and his celebrated colleagues, 
Turnebus, Duretus, and the rest. 
From iheiice lie went to (icneva, and 
became Professor of Humanity in the 
academy, biit devoted liimsclf chiefly 
to theological studies, and profited, as 
might be expected from u man of his 
ardent lemi>cr, by the familiar con¬ 


verse of such men as Bfta, Joseph 
Scaliger, and his own illustrious coun¬ 
tryman Scrimgeour. He returned to 
Scotland a zealous Calvinist, and a 
most accomplished scholar, being in¬ 
vited over by his friends to take part 
in the great concerns of literary and 
ecclesiastical improvement which then 
occupied the attention of his country¬ 
men. He was a great leader in the 
Presbyterian party, and contributed 
more than any other individual to the 
long scries of triumphs which termi¬ 
nated in the establishment of their fa¬ 
vourite form of church government, 
anno X574. The aversion, however, 
felt by King James .towards the doc¬ 
trine of Presbyterian parity, once more 
overthrew this system, soon after lus 
accession to the throne of England; 
And Melville suffered many personal 
evils, in conse<jucnce of the stubborn 
resistance he opposed to the measures 
of the court. He lay for four years in 
the Tower, and was then suftered to 
go into exile in France, where he be¬ 
came Professor of Divinity in the Pro¬ 
testant University of Sedan. Tliere lie 
died in the year 1622, at the age of 
77—his health having suffered miser¬ 
ably fVom the confiriement and other 
hardships he had undergone. 

During the long period of his mid¬ 
dle life in Scotland, Melville was suc¬ 
cessively placed at the head of the two 
universities of Glasgow and St An¬ 
drew's, and contributeil most impor¬ 
tant services to the whole literature of 
his country, by the great improve¬ 
ments he introduced into the manage¬ 
ment of both these seminaries. I)r 
M^^Crie has written this part of his 
history not a whit less con aniore than* 
that of Melville’s violent struggles a- 
gainst Prelacy; and surely it will af¬ 
ford much greater pleasure to the ma¬ 
jority of his readers. In fact, it is 
the most valuable piece of literary his¬ 
tory that has ever appeared in Scot¬ 
land ; and, faken along with Dr Ir¬ 
ving’s excellent Life of George Bucha¬ 
nan, completes a view of the literary 
spirit and habits of that age, which 
cannot fail to impress every mind with 
a pleasing mixture of respect for the 
talents, and affection for the persons, 
of the first great promoters of classical 
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learning in Scotland. It is melan¬ 
choly, however, to think how utterly 
the exertions of these enlightened men 
are now-a-days forgotten by their 
countrymen; and that the land which 
once boasted a Buchanan and a 
ville, to say notliing of a host of minor 
contemporary luminaries, should now 
be the last of all European countries 
in point of classical attiiinraents. If 
any thing is likely to revive the too 
long forgotten spirit, surely it must 
he the animating portraiture of its liv~ 
ing effects, which meets tHe eye in 
these delightful and most instructive 
pages. 

1 wish I could sympathize with 
Dr ^I^Crie's feelings on all other sub¬ 
jects as heartily as 1 do in regard to 
these, but although I am sure I have 
read the far greater part of his book 
with every disposition to go along 
with my* author, I cannot, for my 
soul, believe that this is the sort of 
temper in which .m accomplished sclio- 
lar and divine of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ought to write history. One can 
easily understand how a Jiian of i\lel- 
villc’s fiery temper should have spokea 
and acted in the stormy j)eriods in 
which he so often directed the storm, 
with an apparent harshness, not much 
at harmony witli hi.s elegant accom¬ 
plishments and pursuits. But now 
that all is (juiet in church and state— 
now that there is nh fear of poj)ery— 
and that tlie most bigotted ’Scottish 
presbyteriaii can scarcely have any 
fear of the encroachments of prelacy 
before his eyes—it is lamentable to see 
that the dissentions and the bigotries 
of a former, and, in most respects, a 
ruder age can so deeply influence a 
person of M^Crie's pitch and coin])ass 
of intellect. The hot and burning 
wrath with which iMelvilk* might be, 
in some measure, pardoned for regard¬ 
ing the champions of episcopacy, a- 
gaiiist whom he was for so many years 
opposed in continual warfare—is re¬ 
vived with an effect most unliapj)y and 
most unworthy in the pages of a mo- 
ilem student who- has had so many 
opportunities (and used them too) for 
cooling and refining his judgment.— 
Every now and then he stops the 
thread of his interesting story to deal 
some odious sarcasm against tlie poli¬ 
ty, the ritual, even against the prac¬ 
tical discipline of the English church. 
We all know that Dr M'Cric is the 
zealous, affectionate, and useful miui- 

VouVI. • 


ster of a small congregation of dissen¬ 
ters from, the established church of 
Scotland—and tbps we can easily un- 
derstiind that the circumstances of his 
:'ducation and life may have been such 
as to entitle him to some measure of 
indulgence on the score of liberality. 
But when I turn from him and the 
small circle within which his lionour- 
abl(‘ exertions as an active clergyman 
liave been confined, to survey the wide 
exjianse over wliicli the high and* 
beautiful spirit of the h'.nglish church 
lias for ages shed its solemn, soothing, . 
and saving lustre, it is impossible to ’ 
prevent some thoughts of pity (to use 
the softest wordj from blending with 
tliosc which I sliould always wish to 
preserve unniingleJ towards such a 
man and such an author as Dr J\DCrie. 
Itismuclitobe regretted,as I havcsidd, 
that so much of a book, which every 
one must read, should Iiave been writ¬ 
ten in a tone that must give pain to the 
far greater part of those best able to 
a]>i)rcciate the merits of its author.— 
()nc of the best specimen of M^Cric's 
style is the conclusion of his book, 
in which he sums up tJie character of 
its hero, 

March 12. A whole bundle of re¬ 
views and magazines this morning- 
many thanks to friend Ebony, but I 
cannot read tliem. JMy taste in litera¬ 
ture is entirely of the old school, I 
prefer the joint to th(7/^/r///.v, with what- 
<’vcr tlelicacy of sauce and conditnent 
it may be seasoned. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that great improvement has, of 
late, taken {4ace in the management 
of almost all these works. You can take 
up few of them without finding some¬ 
thing either to instruct or amuse you, 
and the im]iressioh one receives from 
tunimg over this great monthly budget 
ofnoveltjes is certainly a pleasing one— 
i( shows completely what a high place 
literature now occiijiies in the minds 
of this ^leople—how reading has swal¬ 
lowed up, over the large space of the 
land, almost all other kinds of amuse¬ 
ments. 

There is a great bustle, I suppose . 
Ebony is at the bottom of the whole 
of it, in the department of Magazines- 
Tliree years ago, there was not a to¬ 
lerable Magazine in Britain; and now, 
it can scarcely be said, that there is 
a bad one. Such are the effects of 
ope animating model, and of the glo¬ 
rious principle of competition. Bald¬ 
win’s second Number, however, is a 

IS 
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sad falling off from the first; without little known in London as in the 
the gentleman tha*;. wrote the Keview country- I'heir sphere lies entirely 
of the Scottish Novels^ this work is among a set 6f half-educated, would- 
nothing—with him it may produce us be elegant clerks, and apprentices, and 
much amusement. I see Colburn also superfine shopkeepers, iiinl shopkeep- 
is brushing up wonderfully—1 suspect ers’ ladies—all of whom are creatures 
he has got.a new Editor. It was a pity of the present age, and totally unlike 
to see him wasting so much fine paper any thing that ever London harbour-* 
printing and puffing upon such trash ed till now. 1 wish old Daniel Defop 
as he used to give us—this number is were alive once more—what a strong 
much better. Both of these works, plain convincing letter he would write 
‘however, want the spring of originali- to the pupils of this new school, upon 
ty—^as yet, neither of them has begun the folly, and conceit of which they 
' any thing—and they will not thrive are guilty. Z, has made Hunt the 
merely by refacciamentos, however in- laughing-stock of all gentlemen and 
gcniously executed they may be. Gold ladies; but Daniel would have CJirricd 
and Northhouse also are better this the war into the back shop, and thrown 
month. the story of Uimini right over the 

1 suppose, by the way, Leigh Hunt counter. Had he been alive, there 
wrote that Essay of his, in the ludi- would have been a dethronement in 
cator, about the great authors that Cockayne long ere now. 
have l}een born and bred in London— March 144 I have this day sent 
in order to connect himself with them, my nephews a copy of Mr AinsHe's 
and carry back, if possible, the sceptre little book, the Father's Second Pre- 
of Cockayne into “ the venerable shade sent to his Family—it is a manual 
of ancient years.” It is very absurd which no religious family should be 
of him to suppose, that he is allied without—and is a fit companion to his 
the head of the Cockney School, only admirable little compennium of the 
because he lives in London—we all Evidencos of Christianity, 
know how many of the prime spirits March l(i. Have you seen Mr Ni - 
of England sjient their days and are colson's Etchings of the distinguished 
now spending them in the metro- men of Scotland, from pictures by 
polis. himself? If not, buy them ininie- 

I'he tnitli is, that the Cockney diately—they are coming out in niun- 
School has nothing to do witli London, hers—and exquisite tilings they are- 
considered as the magnificent and re- The head of William Allan, in the last 
fined and intellectual capital of the Number, is by far his masterpiece—it 
first nation of the earth. He and his is full of truth and case, and has all 
school are (largely speaking) just as the effect of a Rembrandt. 

Loan MJvl.VILLl/s MONUMl.NT. 

t 

[]^We are happy to have this opportunity of correcting the inaccuracy in 
point of fact contained in last Number ; but assume it as admitted, that a ver¬ 
bal commvnicaikm was made on tliat occasion with regard to withdrawing the 
opposition to the Monument being placed in St Andrew's Square. Our readers, 
in consequence, will adopt the animated account of the facts now given by One 
of the Committee” as tlie correct one; and, from that fi^sis, we think the rea¬ 
soning given in our former article follows even more conclusively than we 
could possibly have expected,—EniToa.]] 

MR EniTOR, the public ear at the expense of the 

In absence of our convener, Sir Wil- Committee), whether it proceeded 
liam J. Hope, I feel myself not only from.wilful misrepresentation or want 
excusable, but authorized to take pub- of information. 

He notice of an wticle in your Maga- He says (page 566, second column), 
zine for Febmayy: not with any in- “ Since the preceding pages were writ- 
tentiom^ combating the opinions of ten, we have heard, with mingled 
the as to the eligibility of par- grief and astonishment, that the Com- 

ticulfc^tes for the erection of the in- mittee have, by a medtino on the 
tended Monument to the late Lord 9th current, resolved on erecting 
VAjelville, but to correct a gross mis- the Monument at the end of Melville 
statement of facts, which renders the ; and that this ivas^onc hoik r^tcr 

writer equally blamable (by abusing Me whole objections to its being' placed 
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ir% St Andrew*s Square were with- 
1>RAW'N by those who had formerlf/ 
made them, and in spite of a vtost t«- 
gorous and public-spirited resistance on 
the jnirt of the leadintr characters of 
this city ! /” 

“ Now mark how a plain tale sliall put him 
down,*’ SUAKSPEAIIK. 

The Committee, after more than two 
years fruitless efforts, being driven 
from Arthur Seat, Salisbury Craigs, 
Calton-hill, and at last from the most 
eligible site of any, St Andrew’s 
Square^ fitiaUy deterviined on McfvUJe 
Street, so long ago as July 1819, (as 
may be seen in the public newspapers,) 
and the meeting on the 9th of Feb¬ 
ruary was not called for the purpose of 
tigain deliberating on the choice of a 
site, but to examine the plans and 
specifications ; and also to fix the time 
for laying the foundation stone, which 
had been delayed from October to a 
more proper season, t'ould the Com¬ 
mittee, then, afier the illiberal opposi¬ 
tion it met with, and the futile ob¬ 
jections made by two indivfdual pro¬ 
prietors of St Andrew’s Square, recede 
iroin its purpose with any regard to 
consistency of conduct, and without 
manifest injustice to the gentleman 
who had so liberally and gratuitously 
made the offer of the situation resolved 
on, even if it were true that such op¬ 
position was withdrawn? But I as¬ 
sert, that no such offer was ever made 
to the Committee; true, there were 
two letters read at the meeting from a 
learned gentleman, one to our secre¬ 
tary, and the other, through a third 
person, to Sir William Hope, in which 
he says, that after a long conversa¬ 
tion with Mr- and his brother, 

HE WAS iNDUCLi) TO THINK that they 
might be lanyught to withdraw their ob¬ 
jections ! ! r And this is what this 
candid writer calls making the amende 
honourable! So the Committee was 
to begin again, at tlie uncertain sug¬ 
gestion of another person (had the 
matter continued open to negotiation, 
which I have shown it did not), and 
go over the same ground of cavil, 
which it had done for more than two 
years, with the same person ! If those 
gentlemen had really wished to with¬ 
draw, or felt ashamed of their oppo¬ 
sition, why did tliey not explicitly do 
so, and communicate the recanta¬ 
tion under their own hand, when it 
might have been available ? And this 


they had many oppoj-tunities of doing 
through the channef of a learned Lord, 
who had taken infinite pains, in vain, to 
gain their acquiescence to our wishes* 
As to the motives which the writer 
chooses to ascribe to the Committee, 
he is as far from the fact as in his 
other assertions, for the public may be 
assured, that the illiberal conduct of 
the dissentient proprietors was calcu¬ 
lated to produce a very different senti-, 
merit from either splenetic feeling or* 
ill humour. Having shown, by a plain 
statement of facts, how unfounded * 
this writer’s opinion is in what regards 
the amende honourable, I reply to what 
he, with as little foundation, calls the 
most vigorous and public-spirited re¬ 
sistance on the part of uany of the 
leading characters of this city to the 
adopted site; and wliich consisted en¬ 
tirely in a strong remonstrauee against 
it by a learned Lord already alluded 
to, (which he was fully entitled to 
make from the active and zealous part 
he took in the discussions with the 
proprietors;) and a strong recommen¬ 
dation of tlic north end of the Mound 
ill preference (for even he had no hopes 
of St Andrew’s Square). Where the 
writer found the legion of IcatUng 
characters who resisted so vigorously 
is best known to himself, for no one 
spoke on the subject but the learned 
Lord. In regard to the Mound, it 
was observed as an insuperable objec¬ 
tion, had we been at liberty to clioose, 
that making a foundation would pro¬ 
bably cost .f too or £.500 ; and tlie u- 
mount of the funds being little more 
than .i'iiOOO, would with difficulty be 
made adequate to tlie structure itself; 
to this the learned Loro replied, that 
he was sure X’lOOO would be subscrib¬ 
ed by the city, or inhabitants, if the 
site he recommended was adopted. 
Judging the future by the past, how¬ 
ever, there is little reason to suppose 
that any sucli sura could have been 
raised; else, why was it not subscribed 
before?—for although the structure 
bears to be a Naval Monument, the 
subscriptions never were, nor meant 
to be, confined exclusively to Naval 
Officers. And why, also, did not this 
writer, who is of such exquisite taste 
in tlie fine arts (jn which gallant Ad¬ 
mirals are, in his opinion, so wqfully 
deficient), why did he not become, in 
his spirit of patriotism, a contributor ?* 
Then lie would have had a legitimate 


» How does “ One of die Committee’* know that he did not ? Enixoa, 
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right to give his ^Ivicc, though un¬ 
asked ; and also might have henefited 
the Committee (which was always an 
open one) by his sentiments delivered 
viva voce ; perhaps by his powers of 
persudsion^ or ringing an akvum-belh 
he might even have induced the dis¬ 
sentient proprietors to abandon their 
opposition while it was yet time; hut 
this would have lost him the oppor¬ 
tunity of such a fanjous diatribe on 

*• Slmkspeare’s Taste, and the Musical 
Glares.'’ Goldsmith. 

And the recommendation of himxelf 
no doubt among others, on any future 
occasion, to be consulted as persons 
who have directed their talents to suck 
.subjects, and learnedy from an acquaint- 
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anvc with foreign countries, the princi¬ 
ples on which the enthelUshmeni <f our 
own Tiitcst depend.** The gallant Ad¬ 
miral, however, whose deplorable want 
of taste is so freely arraigned by this 
writer,'has, I doubt not, good sense 
enough to despise so illiberal an at¬ 
tack ; which savours more of a recluse 
book-worm of a university, who has 
studied Greek more than good man¬ 
ners, than a man of the world. I shall 
only add, that it is much easier to 
write in a closet fine-flowing periods 
respecting countries which the writer 
never visited,^ and of pillars which he 
never saw, than to open,his purse and 
pay five or ten guineas for a purpose 
which will bring no return. 

Onk of thk Committee. 


• Here “ One of the Committee*’ is incorrect. lie ought to keep to facts, and leave 
conjectures to less judicious persons. Knrrou. 
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Thi: two most remarkable men of the 
present day arc^uiuiucstionably the 
Duke of Wellington and llie Author 
of Waverley; and in the history as 
well as in the extent of their reputa¬ 
tions, it strikes us there may be dis¬ 
colored many points of coincidence. 
WTien Sir Arthur Wellesley sent home 
the despatches of Viineira, and, in like 
manner, when Waverky was publish¬ 
ed, no one appeared to have the least 
suspicion what magnificent doings were 
in the hour of commencement. The 
most sanguine of true-hearted Eng¬ 
lishmen never dreamt that the star of 
Viineira was to shed its glory over 
Talavcra, Vittoria, and Toulouse, and 
at last quench, in excess of light, at 
Waterloo, the long ascendant planet 
of Bonaparte. Nor did the most en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of Scottish genius 
dare to prophecy, when he was first 
conducted into the castle of Bradwar- 
dine, that the same band which had 
led him thither would guide him 
through a thousand successive scenes 
of equal or superior enchantment.— 
Every body admired tlie now novelist, 
and every one talked of him, but it 
was not even surmised among us tliat 
he was destined to overtop, as he has 
since done in all the noblest attributes 
of his art, all British novelists, and 
take his place at the summit of the 
ino^ delightful, if not the loftiest, 
p«^ of the riiountain of inspiration, 
Ti^ith no peer at his side, save only the 


kindred genius of Cervantes. The 
frequenc)^ of triumph has, in both 
cases, diminished wonder—for it is 
a troublesome thing to be always on 
the stretch of astouishinentso th.c 
readers of romances now, like the 
reatlcrs of gazettes a few years ago, 
seem to have made up their minds to 
take all miracles as ixiatters of course. 
Had the author given us only one or 
two of his works, wc should have 
thought and talked of them, as a poor 
man would of a fortunate lottery 
ticket, or an excavated pot of gold no¬ 
bles—but his liberality has made us 
come to tliink of his j)roductions as of 
things that are simply our due;—ii" 
he did not give us two or three novels 
every year, we should probably be 
found accusing him of keeping back 
something from our lawful income;— 
at all events, we testify no more sur¬ 
prise, and not much more gratitude, 
whe.n another three months bring 
another iriasterpieco, than a trades¬ 
man Joes when he is desired to carry 
home a stamp receipt to a good custo¬ 
mer at Cliristmas. As for the critics 
—they are fairly left behind—the pay¬ 
ments are made faster than they can 
register them, and they may say with 
Othello,, that their occupation is 
gone.'' 

This new talc of The Monasteiu, 
for after all we must say something of 
it, relates lo the period of the refor¬ 
mation, and hinges, in some measure. 


' • Three Voluroeb 12mo. Edinburgli, Constable A Co., and John BuUantync. 1B20- 
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upon that event; but it by no means 
derives its chief interest from represent¬ 
ing the collision of opinions which 
then took place. It is rather a sort of 
border legend, in which the I\Iouks 
have only an incidental part to act; 
and its chief beauty consists in the fine 
fresh picture it reveals of tlie ordinary 
life and nianuers of various classes of 
Scottish society, not much, atallevcuts, 
not very immediately or very conscious¬ 
ly concerned, in the great decisions of 
thought which agitated the busy up¬ 
per intellect of .tlie age of Elizabeth 
and Mary. The scene lies chietly at 
an old tower or fortaliee situated a- 
inong the heatliy solitudes of the 
southern parts of Scotland; and the 
passions moved by the talc are such 
as might he expected from its locality. 
The scene, the incidents, the manners, 
and the passions of the ]>iece, liave all 
the appearance of being intensely 
familiar to the imagination of the wri¬ 
ter—more so, indeed, w'e are inclined 
to think, than in any of his former 
works. It was probably the extraordi¬ 
nary exertions to which lie had put 
himself in the composition of Ivanlioo 
that induced him to linger so very 
near home - for a time after it was fi¬ 
nished—to indulge himself after his 
bold and successful inroad into the 
rich fields of England, with the com¬ 
paratively quiet enjoyments of Iiis own 
Tweedside—to luxuriate over the si¬ 
lence of his own pastoral glciis, the 
music of his own haunted mountain- 
brooks—^and the calm domestic magni- 
ficeiicc of that unrivalled landscape 
where the eye dwells with never-ceas¬ 
ing delight in the stately beauty of 
Melrose— 

“ Seen far and dim amid the yellow light,” 
In a certain sense, too, (although 
there is no want of action and interest 
in the piece) it may be said, that the 
reading of the IMonastcry is a calm 
enjoyment compared with the reading 
of Ivanhoe. Nothing can be more de¬ 
lightful ; but nothing at the same 
time can be more quiet. The differ¬ 
ent scenes spread themselves out in a 
fine variegated and easy succession : 
and there ^re few things in the })ro- 
gress of the plot that require either 
much stretch of attention or much ex¬ 
ercise of recollection. No character 
entirely of a new species (with a single 
exception soon to be noticed) is 
brought u\iOu the field; most of the 
personages indeed have a resemblance 
ti) some of those which have appeared 


in the author’s ‘own novels or jXKjms 
before, and- therefore^tbe interest felt 
by the reader proceeds chiefly from 
the incidents by which the characters 
are put in motion. Now this is the 
species of novel which exacts least 
mental exertion from the peruser, and 
carries him smoothly along, by taking 
hold of his personal sympathies. To 
be amused with new combinations of 
character is a mere intillectual exer¬ 
cise ; but the strongest excitement that ' 
can be drawn from readiiigis produced 
by being enthralled with the interest 
of events and of passions springing 
from situations, _ A good fiction of the 
latter sort (and* the INIonastery is an 
admirable one) goes through the iniiid 
like a salutary storm: It in some 
measure expends the activity of the 
passions without doing any mischief, 
supposing the incidents are so contiiv- 
cd as to bring the feelings which liave 
been excited to a just anti proper con¬ 
clusion, AVhatever violent emotions 
may have been awakeneil in the course 
of the narrative, its catiistrophe should, 
if possible, beseech us to restore the 
mind to a state of equilibrium, and 
dismiss the reader satisfied with hav¬ 
ing seen out the uioral tendency and 
natural results of the dift*erent im¬ 
pulses to which his feelings have been 
subjected—and in that jxiint of view 
the saddest morals are very frequently 
the host. 

The tale opens with a view of a little 
mountain fortaliee on the domain of the 
Monastcryof Keimaquliair—that is to 
say, of Melrose, tenanted by the wi¬ 
dow of a cliurch vassal, who has just 
been slain at the battle of I'inkie. The 
disturbe*! state of the country, during 
the occupation of a great part of its 
frontier l)y tlic English army of Pro¬ 
tector Somerset, is dangerous, but 
doubly ddngeroua to those who have 
no guide or guardian like the inmates 
of this’ solitary mansion. The casual 
visit, thcrtdbrc, of an English foraging 
party is sunicient to throw tlie widow 
of Simon (ylendinning into deadly fear 
for herself and her children—but the 
commander of the troop, Stawart Bol¬ 
ton, has pity on the family of a soldier, 
and grants them a protectioh, which 
not only secures themselves from fu¬ 
ture insult, but attracts the envy of 
neighbours that had hitherto been ac¬ 
customed to rt^ard them as in all 
things greatly their inferiors. In the 
number of these is found no less a 
person than the lady of Avenel—the 
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widow of a powerful Baron, who also 
had fallen in th© slaughter- of Pinkie* 
This lady has only one child, a daugh*’ 
ter, the rightful heiress of her father'fll, 
possessions, but extruded from them 
(as was the custom of these turbulent 
days) by a fierce and cruefwncle, Ju-t 
lian of Avenel, the brother of the de¬ 
ceased Baron. The high*born dame, 
and her injured orphan, meditate only 
a temporary refuge in the. favoured 
• tower of Gl.endearg; but by degrees 
the two widows. thernselvcs happy 

together, and Avenel grows up 

to the verge of womanht^ beneath the 
same roof with the two boys of Simon 
Glendinning, sharing* in all their les¬ 
sons and in most of their sports; the 
sisterly arbitress of all their disputes 
—and by degrees the object of more 
than brotherly love to them both. 
Halbert, the eldest of the boys, is high, 
haughty, active, spirited—Edward, the 
younger, calm of temper, studious, 
retreating, but both are generous, and 
both in tlieir several ways are beauti¬ 
ful youths. IMary herself, timid and 
delicate, leans with the natural in¬ 
stinct of her sex to the robuster stay; 
but the inequality of rank prevents ei¬ 
ther of her foster-brethren from ex¬ 
pressing in words, feelings whicli, as 
yet, indeed, they themselves can scarce¬ 
ly be supposed to understand; their 
rivalry is not only quiet but almost 
iiiconscious, and scarcely disturbs for 
a moment tlie purity of their brotherly 
affection for each other. Their pur¬ 
suits, however, are from infancy dif¬ 
ferent, like their dispositions ; and ex¬ 
cepting the flow of domestic affections, 
and the warmer flow of their love, the 
boys have little in common. 

Mary Avenel is about fifteen years 
old, when her mother s health, long 
feeble, begins entirely to give way, 
and a priest is sent from Melrose (for 
the Benedictines were willing^to shew 
respect to the blood of a family that 
had of old enriched thei^Ionastery) 
to attend her deathbed, the Con¬ 
fessor discovers in her chamber a copy 
of the Bible in black letter, and clasp¬ 
ed with silver, which he hears with 
grief and astonishment the lady has 
been in tlie custom of reading, and 
loses no time in returning to his ab¬ 
bey, wi^i this alarming proof of the 
fo which the new doctrines of 
/ had been gaining ground, even 
egions most within the control of 

I church. As he is about to tbrd 
he Tweed with the Bible in liis arms. 


a fenude, alhhe and in sorrow, requests 
him to convey her over; and the good- 
natoed Monk allows her to mount on 
his horse behind him. They reach 
the middle Bpresim in safety j, but, 
suddenly, thehqrse plunges into the 
deepest water, And the female, stand¬ 
ing up and sin^ng, as he swims down¬ 
ward, in wild and fearful accents, is 
suspected by her companion to be 
some being of no mortsa mould* He 
is plunged over head in 'the waters, 
ana. gives himself up for lost; hut, 
W-and-by, finds himself lying safe on 
the shore, by the side of his Monas¬ 
tery, having lost nothing but the Bible, 
which has vanishe<l along with his 
mysterious companion, l^ie account 
he gives of his adventure is receiveil 
with suspicion by his brethren, who 
naturally enough suppose that his fears 
had taken away from the accuracy of 
his perceptions; but the discovery of 
the Bible, in the Tower of Glendearg, 
is a thing not so easily to be got over ; 
and to inquire into the history of that 
dangerous volume, and the extent to 
which it had been studied by the two 
families of the tower—the Sub-prior, 
who is-in truth the moving and guid¬ 
ing spirit of his convent, immediately 
undertakes a journey in person. He 
arrives too late to witness the death of 
Lady Avenel; but, to his astonish¬ 
ment, if not to his terror, he finds the 
same book, which Father Philip had 
carried away, again lying in safety by 
the side^ of the bed on which her re¬ 
mains are extended. Unable to ac¬ 
count for what he sees—for the whole 
family agree in saying that the bpok 
had been removed by Philip, and re¬ 
stored they knew not how—he once 
more gets possession of the clasped 
volume, and sets off on his return. 
The sagacious Sub-prior, however, 
fares no better than simple Father 
Philip. A strange form glides once 
and again before him on his path—^he 
is thrown from his horse; and on 
reaching the abbey, finds that the 
Bible of Lady Avenel has been taken 
from him by the way. Having lived 
for many years in Rome, the accom¬ 
plished and learned Eu^ace is free 
from the grosser superstitions of his 
order in Scotland; but there is some¬ 
thing in all this that baffles his pene¬ 
tration. More tlian half convinced 
that some supernatural agency watches 
with peculiar attention over the fa¬ 
mily at Glendearg, he repeats his vi¬ 
sits from time to time to that deserted 
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tower, and, liy degr^^ bficotnea deep¬ 
ly intere!;ted bi the daughter of the 
house of Avenel, and the sons of Simoh 
Glciidinning. Edward, the younger 
of the boys, ,in particular, displays a 
turn im'd talent for study whicn cap¬ 
tivates the zealous churchman, and he 
lends his best aid in directing his edu-^ 
cation. 

The supernatural appearances^ in * 
the mean timei which first brought 
Father Eustace to be a visitor at Glen- 
dearg, have not been confined to him 
and Father Philip, irfary Avenel was 
born on Ail-haltow’s Eve, and once, 
in privilege of that favoured hour, 
had seen the shade of her father—^' a 
gentleman witli a light breast-plate, 
like what I have seen lang sync when 
we dwelt at.Avenel—* * * black¬ 
haired, black-eyed, with a peaked 
black-beard, said the child ; and 
many a ibid of pearling round his 
neck and hanging down his breast 
over his breast-plate; and he had a 
beautiful hawk, with silver bells stand¬ 
ing on his left band, with a crimson 

silk-hood upon its head”-Twice 

had Halbert Glendinning seen a WTiite 
Lady sitting by herself in the glen, 
wringing her hands and lamenting, 
and vanishing into thin air when he 
drew near. Once had he heard her 
voice. The first of these apparitions 
w^as nothing but what was quite in 
conformity with the popular belief 
concerning the mystical character of 
the Hallowed E’en;—the other—the 
apparition of the White Lady—was a 
circumstance more peculiar. The man¬ 
ner and occasion of the vision coin¬ 
cided with and confirmed- the belief 
of the country-people, that a creature 
of some mysterious nature watched 
over the fortunes of the house of Ave- 
ncl. Filled with this belief, young 
Halbert, in his love for the orphan of 
that linciige, dares to seek the scene of 
the White Lady’s supposed abode, and 
to try the efficacy of a spell which, as 
she had herself told him, possessed 
the power of commanding her ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ In the beginning of thdr studies, Hal¬ 
bert had been their school companion. But 
die boldness and impatience of his disposi-, 
lion, soon quarrelled with an occupation, in 
which, without assiduity and unremitted at¬ 
tention, no progress was to be expected- 
Thc Sub-prior’s visits were at irre^ar in- 
tervals, and often weeks would- intervene 
between them, in which case Halbert was 
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sufe to forget all tliat had been prescribed 
for him to le^m, and n>«ich winch he had 
portly acquired before. His deticiences on 
these occusions gave liim pain, but it was 
rtdt of that K>rt which produces amend¬ 
ment. 

« For a time, like all who arc fond of 
idleness, he endeavoured to detach the at- 
tention of his brother and Mary Avenel 
from their task, rather than to learn his 
own, and such dialogues as ttie following 
would ensue. 

“ ‘ Take your bonnet, Edward, and 
make haste—the Laird of Colmslic is at 
the head of the glcn with his hounds.’ 

“ ‘ I care not,' Halbert,* answered the 
younger brother ; * two brace of dogs may 
kill a deer without'jpiy being there to see 
them, and I must help Mary Avenel with 
her lesson.* 

“ ‘ Ay, you will labour at the Monk’s 
lessons till you tunt monk yourself,’ an¬ 
swered Halbert—‘ Mary, will you go witli 
me, and 1 will shew you the cushat’s nest I 
told you of ?’ 

“ ‘ I cannot go witli you, Halbert,’ an¬ 
swered Mary, * because 1 nuibt stinly tliis 
lesson—it will take me long to learn it—1 
am sorry I am so dull, for if 1 could get my 
task as fast as Edward, 1 ^lould like to go 
with you.’ 

“ ‘ Should you, indtecd ?’ siiid Halbert; 
* then I will wait for^ you—and what is 
more, I will try to get my lesson also.* 

With a smile and a sigh he took up 
the primer, and began heavily to con over 
the task which had been assigned him. As 
if banished irom the society of the two 
others, he sate sad and solitary in one of 
the deep window recesses; and after in vain 
struggling with the difiiculties of his task, 
and his disinclination to learn it, he found 
himself involuntarily engaged in watching 
the movements of the other two stndems, 
instead of toiling any longer. 

The picture which Hubert looked upon 
was delightful in itself, but tome liow or 
other it iiftbrded very little pl^iasure to him. 
The beautiful girl, with lodks of simple, 
yet earnest anxiety, was bent on disentang¬ 
ling those intricacies which obstructed her 
progress to knowledge, and looking ever 
and anon to Edward for assistance, while 
seated clOj^e by her side, and watchful to 
remove every obstacle from her way, he 
seemed at once to be proud of the progress 
which his pupil made, and of the assistance 
which he was able to render her. There 
was a bond betwixt them, a strong and in¬ 
teresting tie, the desire of obtaining know¬ 
ledge, the pride of surmounting difficulties. 

“ Keeling most acutely, yet ignorant of 
the nature and source of his own emotion. 
Halbert could no longer endure, to look 
upon this quiet scene, but starting up, 
dashed his book from him, and exclaimed 
aloud—” To the fiend I bequeath all books, 
and the dreamers that make them—I would 
A score of Southrons would come up Uic 
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glen* and ve should loam how little all 
this muttering anO scribbling is worth.’ 

“ Mary Avenel and his brother started, 
and lookra at Hdbert with surprise, while 
he went on with great animation, his fea¬ 
tures swelling, arid the tears starting into 
his eyes as he spoke.—** Yes, Mary—I 
wish a score of Southrons came up the glen 
this very day, and you should see one good 
hand, and one good sword do more to pro¬ 
tect you than ^ the books that were ever 
c^ned, and all the pens that ever grew on 
a goose’s wing.’ 

** Mary looked a little surprised and a 
little frightened at his vehemence, but in¬ 
stantly replied affectionately, ‘You are 
vexed. Halbert, because you do not get 
your lesson so fast as F.dward can, and so 
am I, for I am as stupid as you—But come, 
and Edward shall sit betwixt us and teach 
us,’ 

“ ‘ He shall not teach said Hal¬ 
bert, in the same angry mood; * I never 
can teach himi to do any thing that is ho¬ 
nourable aiKl manly, and lie shall not 
teach me any of his monkish tricks.—I hate 
the Monks, with their drawling nasal tone 
like so many frogs, and their long black 
petticoats like so many women, and their 
reverences, and their lordships, and their 
lazy vassals, that do nothing but paddle in 
the mire witli plough and harrow, from 
Yule to Michaelmas. I will call none lord 
but him who wears* a sword to make his 
title good; and \ will call none man but 
he that con bear himself manlike and mas¬ 
terful.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, peace, brother,’ 
said Edward; * if such words were taken 
up and reported out of the house, they 
would be our mother’s ruin.’ 

“ * Report them yourself then, and they 
will be your making, and nobody’s marring 
save mine own. Say, tliat Halbert Glen- 
dinning will never be vassal to an old man 
with a cowl and a shaven crown, while 
there are twenty batons who wear casque 
and plume that lack bold followers. Let 
them grant you tliese wretched acres, and 
much meal may they bear you to make 
your brochan' He left tlie room hastily, 
and instantly returned, and^ continued to 
speak witli the same tone of (juick and irri¬ 
tated feeling. ‘ And you need hot think so 
much, neither of you, and especially you, 
Edward, need not think so much of your 
parchment book there, and your cunning m 
reading it. By my faith 1 will soon learn 
to read as well as you ; and—for 1 know a 
better teacher than your grim old Monk, 
and a better l}ook tlian hxs printed bre¬ 
viary ; and since you like scholar-craft so 
Well, Mary Avenel, you will see whether 
Edward^or I have most of iu* He left the 
apartment and came not {igain. 

“ ‘ What can be the matter with him ?’ 
Mary, following Halbert with her eyes 
the window, as with hasty and Un- 
steps he ran up the wild glen.— 


‘ Where can your brother be going, Ed¬ 
ward ?—what book ?—what teadier docs he 
talk of ?’ 

“ ‘ It -avails not guessing,’ said Ed¬ 
ward. ‘ Halbert is angry—he knows not 
why, and speaks of he knows not what; let 
us go again to our lessons, and he will 
come borne when he has tired himself with 
scrambling among the crags as usual.’ 

“ But Mary’s anxiety on account of Hal¬ 
bert seemed more deeply rooted. She de¬ 
clined prosecuting the t^k in whicli they 
had been so pleasingly engaged, under the 
excuse of an licad-acljc; nor could Edward 
prevml upon her to resume it again tliat 
morning. 

** Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbon- 
netted, hi.s features swelled witli jealous an¬ 
ger, and the tear still in his eye, sped,up 
the wild and upper extremity of the little 
valley of Glcndearg with the sped of a roe¬ 
buck, chusing, as if in desperate defiance 
of the difficulties of the way, the wildest and 
most dangerous paths, and voluntarily ex¬ 
posing himself an hundred times to dangers 
which he might have escaped by turning 
a little aside from them. It seemed as if 
he wished his course to be as straight srs 
that of the arrow to its mark. 

“ He arrived at length in a narrow and 
secluded or deep ravine, which ran 

down into the valley, and contributed a 
scanty rivulet to the su^iply of the brook 
with which Glendearg is watered. Up ihis 
he sped with the same precipitate haste 
which had marked hi*' departure from the 
tower, nor did he pause and look around 
him, until he had reached the fountain from 
which the rivulet bad its rise. 

** Here Halbert stopped .short, and cast 
a gloomy, and almost a frightened glance 
around him. A huge rock rose in front, 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly- 
trec, wdiosc dark green branches rustled 
over tlic spring winch arose beneath. The 
banks on cither hand rose so high, and ap¬ 
proached each other so closely, tliat it was 
only when the sun was in its meridian 
height, and during the summer solstice, 
that its rays could reach tlic bottom of the 
chasm in which he now stood. But it was 
now summer, and tlie hour was noon, so 
that tlie unwonted reflection of the sun was 
dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

“ ‘ it is the season and the liour,’ said 

Halbert to himself; * and now’ 1-1 might 

soon become wiser than Edward with all 
his pains. Mary should sec whetlicr he 
alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side, and hang over her as she reads, 
and point out every word and every letter— 
and she loves me better tlian him—1 am 
sure she does—for she comes of noble blood, 
and scorns sloth and cowardice—and do 1 
myself not stand here slothful and cowardly 
as any priest of them all ?—Why should I 
fear to call upon this form—this shape ?— 
Already have 1 endured the vision, and 
why not again ?—What can it do to me, who 
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am a man of litli and limb, nnd have by 
my side my father's sword ? Does my heart 
beat—do my hairs bristle at the thought of 
calling up a painted shadow, and how should 
I face a band of Southron in flesh and 
bloody By the soul of the first CUendinning 
I will make proof of the charm !' 

** He cast the leathern brogue or buskin 
from his right foot, planted himself in a 
firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
first looking around to collect lus resolu¬ 
tion, he bowed three times deliberately to¬ 
wards the holly-trcc, and as often to the 
little fountain, repeating at thcLsame time, 
with a determined voice, the following 
rhyme: 

“ ‘ Thrice to the holly brake— 

Thrice’to the well— 

1 bid thee wake 

White Maid of Avenel. 

Noon gleams on the Lake- 
Noon glows on the Fell- 

Wake thee, O walce, 

Whit® Maid of AveneL’ 

“ These lines were hardly uttered, when 
there stood tlie figure of a lady clothe<l in 
white, within three i^tcps of Halbert Glen- 
dinning. 

“ ‘ I guess 'twas frightful there to sec 

A lady richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly.’ ” 

* • » • • 

We have no inclination to damp the 
reader's curiosity by telling him all 
that passes between the spirit and Hal¬ 
bert after dinner. It is enough to 
know, that from the hours of this inter¬ 
view, thenature of the young borderer 
is entirely changed. Higli hopes, high 
ambitions, and high resolutions, fill 
his breast; and when he wonders at 
the conscious transformation, and some 
time after demands from the White 
Lady herself an explanation of its 
cause, it is thus she answers him : 

“ Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’d withal ary Avenel! 

Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In Mary’s view it yrill not brook ? 

Ask it, why thou aeek’st to rise 
Among the niighty and the wise,— 

Why thou spurn’st thy lowly lot,— 

Why thy pastimes are forgot,— 

Why thou would’st in bloody strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life ? 

Ask tliy heart, and it shall tell, 

Sighing from its secret cell, 

’'I'is for Mary Avenel.” 

But busier scenes of action are soon 
opened on him, in which he has abun¬ 
dant opportunity for displaying the el¬ 
evating changes that have taken place 
in his character. 

The soIitudo,of the tower of Glen- 
dearg is broken, at the beginning of 
VoL.VI. 


• 

the second volume, by the arrival of a 
succession pf visitors* Of these, the 
first are the Miller of the Monastery 
(old Happer is his name) and his 
daug;hter, a rustic beauty and coquette, 
Hysie Happer, the queen of all the 
May-poles on the borders of the Tweed. 
5fhe Miller's journey has been under*- 
taken solely with the view of looking 
after his mulctures, but the hospitality 
of wiflow Glendinniiig is soon warmed 
into the excess of cordiality, by a no-* • 
tion which comes into her head of 
marrying Halbert and Mysie, and so 
putting a stop to those wild and un¬ 
settled lonmngs after travel aqd adven* 
ture, which she is* afraid may goon de¬ 
prive her of the company of her son. 
The Miller seems to have no objections 
to this plan, which he soon detects; 
and on his return to the mill, leaves 
behind him his blooming damsel, to 
spend a few weeks at the Tower. The 
afFcctions of the iVIaid of the Mill, 
however, are destined to be captivated 
by a more courtly swain. 

This is Sir Ticrcie Shat'ton, a gallant 
of the highest fashion of the day, from 
the stately court of tlie virgin Queen 
of England; who, in consequence of 
his having been implicated in some of 
the plots of the Catholic noblemen of 
the northern counties, is forced to seek 
refuge for a season, from the vigilance 
of the English land marchers, in the 
territory of Scotland. The close con¬ 
nexion between Kegent Murray and 
the government of Elizabeth, prevents 
him from putting himself within reach 
of the Scottish court, but he seeks and 
obtains such assurance of safety as 
the Monks of Nlelrose may be able to 
afford to a good Cathdic, -suffering 
under the effects of his averjsiQU to the 
new doctrine of Protestantism. The 
Monks, however, dare not openly re¬ 
ceive the fugitive within the walls of 
tlieir Monastery, but they commend 
him to the hospitality of their remote 
vassal in the Tower of Glendearg, and 
he arrives there or.e fine, summer 
morning, under the guidance of a 
bold borderer, Christie of the Clint- 
hill, (a modification of William of 
Delorainc) to astonish all the natives 
with his Italianized fopperies, and 
above all, to work sad havoc in the 
susceptible heart of Mysie Happer. 
This maiden is by far the best Scot¬ 
tish lassie the author has ever painted- 
She inspires, indeed, less respeet than 
Jeanie l^eans, but she is infinitely 

4. T 
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tnore^ptivftting; anJ^ on tlie wholes 
her love for the g^iy Sir Hercie Shafton, 
and his mulbOTy-colourcd velvets, 
slashed with white satin, is viewed by 
the reader with more sympathy than 
the attachment of Jeanie to Reuben 
Butler, the Dominie of Libberton. 
Accustomed only to the siglit of coun¬ 
try herds and larder marauders, she 
has the misfortune to contemplate Sir 
Fiercie in one of his most irresistible 
suits, and gazes so long that her whole 
BOuHoses itself among the hues ex¬ 
hibited by this glowing Phccbus. The 
Knightj in the meanwhile, is far from 
dreaming of the efibct his charms are 
producing on the heart of the Mol- 
endinary Rustical/' (for so in liis Eu- 
phuistic tongue he calls her) he con¬ 
descends to make his court to no less 
a person than the young lady Avenel, 
and even that is merely povr passer le 
temps, Mary listens to the fine hyper¬ 
bolical unintelligible phraseology then 
in fashion among tlu* dandies of Eng¬ 
land, with perfect indifference; but 
not so her lover. Halbert Glendinning. 
Stung to madness by the cool contempt 
with which himself is treated by the 
new inmate of his paternal Tower, and 
jealous of the effect of liis finery in the 
eyes of hia inisiress, the boy does all 
he can to provoke a quarrel,—^but in 
vain. At lust he has recourse once 
more to the well-known spell, and 
the White Lady of the Fountain. 
She gives him a silver Bodkin from 
her hair, the sight of which, she 
assures him, will effectually rouse the 
wrath of the stranger ; and Halbert is 
not long of trying the efficacy of this 
expedient. The history of this charm¬ 
ed influence is not explained ; but the 
moment Sir Piercie secs the bodkin, 
certain it is his rage passes all bounds, 
and a challenge forthwith is given and 
received, to fight out the quarrel at 
day-bre^ in the glen. The same day 
the Abbot of Melrose comes ih person 
to meat Sir Piercie at the Tower, and 
the visit is described with much truth 
ahd humour. 

** The smoking haunch now stood upon 
the table; a napkin, white as snow, was, 
with due reverence, tucked under the chin 
of the Abbot by tlie Refcctioner; and nought 
was wanting to commence the repast, save 
the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, who at 
Icnt^h appeared, glittering like the sun, in 
a cckrn||Mn-vclvet doublet, slashed and puff¬ 
ed oiwwith cloth of silver, his hat of the 
ncw:Nt block, surrounded by a hat-band of 
gffldsmith's work, while around his neck he 
veWe a collar of gold, set with rubies and 


topazes so rich^ that it vindicated his anxie¬ 
ty for the safety of his baggage from being 
founded upon his love of mere finery. This 
gorgeous collar or chain, resembling those 
worn by the knights of the highest orders of 
chivalry, fell down on his breast, and termi¬ 
nated in a medallion. 

‘ We waited for Sir Piercie Shafton/ 
said the Abbot, hastily assuming his place 
in the great chair which the Kitchener ad¬ 
vanced to the table with ready hand. 

‘ I pray your pardon, reverend father 
and my go^ lord,* replied that pink of 
courtesy ; ‘ { did but wait to cast njy riding 
slough, and to transmew myself into some 
ciiil form mecter for tliis worshipful com- 
pany.* 

‘ I cannot but praise your gallantry. 
Sir Knight,' said the Abbot, * and your pru¬ 
dence also, for chusing the fitting time to 
appear thus adorned. Certes, had that good¬ 
ly chain been visible in some part of your 
late progress, there was risk that the lawful 
owner might have parted company there- 
v^th.’ 

“ ‘ This chain, said your reverence?* 
answered Sir Piercie ; ‘ surely it is but a toy. 
a trifle, a slight thing, which shews but 
poorly with Uils doublet—marry, when I 
wear that of the murrey-coloured, double- 
piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus. 
the gems, being relieved and set off' by the 
darker and more grave ground of the stnlf, 
show like stars giving a lustre through dprk 
clouds.’ 

“ ‘ I nothing doubt it/ said the Abbot, 

* but I pray you to sit down at the board.' 

** But Sir Piercie had now got into his 
clement, and was not easily interrupted— 

* I own,* he continued, * that slight as the 
toy is, it might perchance have had some 
captivation for Julian—Santa Maria !* said 
he, intemipting himself; * what was I about 
to say, and my fair and beauteous Protec¬ 
tion, or shall 1 rather term her my Discre¬ 
tion, here in presence—Indist^reet hath rt 
been in your Affability, O most lovely 
Discretion, to suffer a stray word to liave 
broke out of the pen-fold of his mouth, that 
might overleap the fence of civility, and 
trespass on the manor of decorum.* 

** * Marry !* said the Abbot, somewhat 
impatiently, * the greatest discretion that I 
can see in the matter is, to eat our victuals 
being hot—Father Flustace, say the Bene- 
dicite, and cut up the haunch.* 

The Sub-prior readily obeyed the first 
part of the Abbot*s injunction, but paused 
upon the second—‘ It is Friday, most re¬ 
verend,* he said in Latin, desirous that the 
hint should escape, if possible, tlie eats of 
the stranger. 

*« • We arc travellers,’ said the Abbot in 
reply, * and vtaiorUnis Hcihtm esi —You 
know the canon—a traveller must eat wbal 
food his hard fate sets before him—I grant 
you all a dispensation to eat flesh this day, 
conditionally that you, brethren, say the 
Confftcor at curfew time, that the knight 
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give alms to his* ability, and that all and 
each of you fast from fiesh on sacli day 
within the next month that shall seem most 
convenient; wherefore fall to and cat your 
f^ with cheerful countenances, and you, 
Father Refecdoner, da mixtus.' 

While the Abbot was thus stating the 
conditions on which his indulgence was 
granted, he had already half a slice 

of the noble haunch, and now washed it 
down with a flagon of rhenish, modestly 
tempered with water. , 

*• ‘ Well is it said,* lie observ^, ashe re¬ 
quired from the Refectioner another slice, 
that virtue is its own reward ; for though 
this is but humble fare, and hastily prepar¬ 
ed, and eaten in a poor chamber, 1 do not 
remember me of having had such on appe¬ 
tite since I was a simple brother in the Ab¬ 
bey of Dundrennan, and was wont to hi. 
bomr ill the garden from morning until 
nones, when our Abbot struck the cymba* 
ium. Then would 1 enter keen with hun¬ 
ger, parched with thirst, (da niihi vinum 
ymtsoy rt inerttm si!,} ami partake with ap¬ 
petite of whatever was set before us, ac¬ 
cording to our rule ; feast or fast-day, cari* 
fas or peniteniia^ was the same to me. I 
had no stomach complaints then, which 
now crave both the aid of wine and choice 
cookery, to render my food acceptable to 
my palate, and easy of digestion/ 

“ ‘It may be, holy father/ said the Sub- 
prior, ‘ an occasional ride to the extremity 
of Saint Mary’s patrimony, may have the 
same happy effect on your health as the air 
of the garden at Dundrennan/ 

“ ‘ Perchance, with our patroness's bless¬ 
ing, such progresses may advantage us,’ 
eaitl the Abliot; * having an especial eye 
that OUT venison is carefully killed by some 
woodsman that is master oi lus craft’ 

*• ‘ If the Lord Abbot will permit me, 
Raid the Kitchener, * I think the best way 
to assure liis lordship on that important 
point, would be to retain as a yeoman- 
prickcr, or deputy-ranger, the eldest son of 
this good woman, Dame Glendinning, who 
is liere to wait ui)on us. I should know by 
mine office what belongs to killing of game, 
and I can safely pronounce that never saw 
J, or any other coquiminus^ a bolt so justly 
shot* It has cloven the very heart of the 
buck.’ 

' What speak you to us of one good 
shot, father,’ said Sir Piercie; ‘ I would 
ttvibc you that such no more maketh a shoot¬ 
er, than doth one swallow make a summer 
-—1 have seen this springald of whom you 
speak, and if his hand can send forth his 
sltatts as boldly as his tongue doth utter 
presumptuous speeches, I will own him as 
good an archer as Robin Hood,’ 

“ * Marry,’ said die Abbot, and it is 
fitting wc know the truth of this matter from 
the dame herself, for ill-advised were we to 
give way to any rashness in this matter, 
whereby the bounties 'which heaven and 
our patioticss pjovide might be unikilfully 


• 

mangled, and rcndeied unfit f«* worthy 
men’s u9c.~i.Stand foitlt, therefore, Dame 
Glendinning, and tell to us, as thy liege 
lin'd and spiritual Superior, using plainness 
and truth, without eitlier fear or favour, as 
being a matter wherein we are deeply inte- 
, resti^, Doth tlus son of thine use hia bow 
as well as the Father Kitchener avers to 
us ?’ 

“ ‘ So please your noble fatlierhood,* 
answered Oame Glendinning, witli a deep 
courtesy: * I should know somewhat of 
archery to my cost, seeing my husband.— 
God assoilzie him l^was ^ain in the field 
of Pinkey with an arrow-shot, while he was 
‘fighting under the Kirk’s banner, as became 
a liege vassal of the Halidome. He was a 
valiant man, please your reverence, and an 
honest; and saving that he loved a bit of 
venison, and shifted for his living at a time 
as Border-men will sometimes do, 1 wot 
nought of sin that he did. And yet, though 
I have paid for mass after mass to Uie mat¬ 
ter of a forty sliillkig, besides a quarter of 
wheat and four firlots of rye, I can have no 
assurance yet that he has been delivered 
from purgatory/ 

“ ‘ Dame,’ said the Lord Abbot, 

‘ this shall be looked into hccdfully ; and 
since thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in 
tlic Kirk’s quarre!, and under her banner^ 
rely upon it that we will have him out of 
purgatory fortliwith—that is, always pro¬ 
viding he be there. But it is not of thy 
Imsband whom we now devise to speak, but 
of thy son; not of a shot Scotsman, but of 
a shot deerw-Whereforc I say, answer me 
to the point, is thy son a practised archer, 
ay or no 

“ ‘ Alack! my reverend lord,* answer¬ 
ed Mie widow; ‘ and my croft would be 
better tilled, if I could answer your reve- , 
rence that he is not. Practised archer!—■ 
marry, Iioly «r, T would he would practice 
something elso-i^soss-bow and long-bow, 
hand-gun and hack-but, falconet and saker, 
he can shoot with them all. And if it would 
please this riglit honourable gentleman, our 
guest, to hold out his hat at the distance of 
an hundred yards, our Halbert shall send 
shaft, bolt, or bullet through it, (so that 
right honourable gentleman swerve not, but 
hold out btaaily,) and I will forfeit a quar¬ 
ter of barley if he touch but a knot of hii 
ribbands. 1 have seen our old Martin do 
as much, and so has our right reverend the 
Sub-Prior, if he be pleased to remember 
it.’ 

‘ I am not like to forget it, dame,* 
said Father Eustace; * for I knew not 

which most to admire, the composure of the 
young marksman, or the steadiness of the 
old mark. \et I presume not to advise 
Sir Picrcie Shafton to subject hU valuable 
beaver, and yet more valuable person, to 
such a risk, unless it should be his own es¬ 
pecial pleasure.’ ” 

“ * Beapsurcditisnot,’ said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, something hasU>y, ‘ be well as- 
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Sured, holy father, that it is hot. I dispute 
hot the lad’s qualities, for which your rever¬ 
ence vouches. But bows arc but wood, 
strings are but flax, or the silk worm excre¬ 
ment at best; archers are but men, Angers 
may slip, eyes may dazzle, the blindest may 
hit the but, the best marker may shoot a • 
bow’s lengtli beside. Therefore will we try 
no perilous experiments.* 

“ ‘ Be that os you will. Sir Piercie,* 
said the Abbot, ‘ meantime we will name 
this youth bow-bearer in the forest granted 
to us ^y good King David, that the chase 
might recreate our wearied spirits, the flesh 
of the deer improve our poor commons, 
and the hides cover tl)e books of our libra¬ 
ry ; thus tending at once to the sustenance 
of body and sou).’ 

“ ‘ Kneel down, woman, kneel down,’ 
said the Refectioner and the Kitchcr>cr, with 
one voice, to Dame Olendinning, ‘ and kiss 
his lordship’s hand, for the grace which he 
has granted to tliy son.’ 

“ They then, a!s if tlicy had been chaunt- 
ing the service and the res|)onses, set ott" in 
a sort of duetto, enumerating the advant¬ 
ages of the situation. 

‘‘A green gown and a pair of leathern 
golly-gfiskins every Pentecost,’ said the 
Kitchener. 

• * Four marks by the year at Candle¬ 

mas,’ answered the Refectioner. 

An hogshead of ale at Marttemas, of 
the double strike, and single ale at pleasure, 
as he shall agree with the Cellarer’ 

“ ‘ Who is a reasonable man,’ said the 
Abbot, * and will encourage an active ser¬ 
vant of the convent.' 

‘ A mess of broth and a dole of mut¬ 
ton or beef, at the Kitchener’s, on each high 
holiday,* resumed the Kitchener. 

*• ‘ 'j'he gang of two cows and a palfrey 
on Our Lady’s meadow,’ answered his bro¬ 
ther oiftcer, 

‘ An ox-hide to make buskins of year¬ 
ly, because of the brambles/ eclioeJ the 
Kitchener. 

‘ And various other perquisites, qm' 
nunc prucsctihere hmgum^' said the Abbot, 
summing, with his own lordly voice, the 
advantages attaclied to the office of convent¬ 
ual bow-bcarcr.**’ 

Halbert Gleiidimiing, hoVvover, hav¬ 
ing resisted all these fascinating offers, 
leads out Sir Piercie at dawn of day, 
on pretence of a hunting-match, and 
conducts him instinctively, as it were, 
to tile brink of the haunted fountain 
in the glen of the fairies. On reach¬ 
ing that senuestcred spot, both arc 
alike astonished to find a grave ready 
dug by tbq side of the mysterious well, 
but Halbert, more accustomed to won¬ 
der^ soon believes that tliis is the work 
of Ae White Lady, and never doubts 
that it is destined to receive either his 
,.,own corpse or that of his antagonist. 


^’hey fight.—And in spite of the skill 
of ine Euphnist, Halbert runs him 
through tlie body at one bold pass. 
The Knight lies weltering in gore upon 
the,sod, and the agony of the peasant 
is as impetuous as his rage had been 
before. 

*♦ He spumed his blotuly shoe from his 
foot, and rqieatcd the spell with which tlie 
reader is well acquainted; but there was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal ol‘ an¬ 
swer. Tlie youth, in tlic impatience of his 
de^air, and witli tlie rash hardihood which 
formed the basis of his character, shouted 
aloud, * Witch—Sorceress—Fiend !—art 
thou deaf to my cries of help, and so 
ready to appear ond answer those of ven¬ 
geance ? Arise and speak to me, or I will 
choke up thy fountain, tear down thy holly- 
bush, and leave thy haunt as waste and bare, 
as thy fatal assistance has made me waste of 
comfort and hare of counsel 1’—This furi¬ 
ous and raving invocation was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by a distant sound, resembling a 
hollo, from the gorge of tlie ravine. ‘ Now 
may Saint Mary be praised,’ said the youth, 
hastily fastening his sandal, ‘ I hear the 
voice of some living man, who may give 
me counsel and help in this fearful extre¬ 
mity.” 

lie rushes down the valley, and ere 
long meets a solitary traveller, whose 
aid he implores for the w ounded ICng- 
lishman. The traveller is old, !iow- 
ever, and feeble, and sometime elapses 
ere they reach the scene of strife— 
where, sfrangt to tell, almost all traces 
of the work of blood have already va¬ 
nished—the giave, which had been 
seen open before the combat, is filled 
up and covered again with its disse¬ 
vered sod—and Halbert shudders at 
the rapidity with which the fate of 
his adversary has been hurieil in dust 
and oblivion. He is comforted in his 
despair by the old traveller, who turns 
out to be Henry Warden, one of tlie 
early reformers then newly arrived in 
Scotland to assist in corapUting tlie 
great work of Knox, llulbert under¬ 
stands little, and cares less, about the 
new creed preached to him by the gos¬ 
peller, but he easily perceives that tlie 
old man has reason on his side, when 
he points out to him the necessity of 
avoiding the tower of (Jlcndearg, and 
the territories of the Monastery which 
he has so grievously profaned—and 
joins the journey of Warden, who 
conducts him, by tlie close of the same 
evening, to the castle of Aveucl, the 
residence of Mary's uncle Jiiliaii. A 
quorrel, however, wdiich occurs be¬ 
tween the reformer and ^this ferocious 
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baron, in consequence of the freedom • he has acquired over his pupil Ed- 
■with which the former rebukes the ward, he at last, with great difficulty, 
latter for the licentiousness of his life, prevails—and Shafton is guarded, dur- 
converts the castle of Avenel into a ing the niglit, by the brother and a 
place, not of refuge, but of captivity, strong party of liis kinsmen and neigh- 
fof both Halbert and his companion, hours, all, like him, burning to re- 
Unablc to make any bodily exertioii venge the death of Halbert. The 
in his own behalf, the old man sub- widowed mother fills the tower with 
inits, for the present, to his fate, but her lamentations — wliile Mary of 
the ingenuity and strength of Hal- Avenel retires to her solitary chamber 
bert place escape within his reach.— to dfeVour her yet deeper grief in si- 
He receives, from Warden, letters of lence. 

recommendation to the Regent Mur- It is now that the love of Mysfc 
ray—and having swam the loch in Happer is to sliow itself in all its force, 
which the castle is situated, sets out While thoughts of grief or of veni 
on his journey to tlic capital bf Scot- geaiice fill all the rest, her gentle 
land. breast is penetrated with fears for the 

The family at the tower, in the gallant Euphuist, for whose violence, 
meantime, are waiting, hour after even supposing it to have tenniuated. 
hour, in anxious suspense for the re- in the death of (Tlendinning, she 
turn of Halbert and their guest—of thinks there is much excuse to be 
neither of whom any thing has been made, on account of the rudeness with 
seen or heard during the whole space which that rash youtli had provoked 
of the day. TIjc reader already knows his temper on the evening preceding 
what has become of Halbert, but ho tlic duel. By some accident she has 
will be surprised to hear that Sir been shut up in an inner closet, com- 
Piercie Shafton is the first, after all, municating with the rest of the house 
who returns to the tower. It is niglit- only througli the apartment in which 
fall ere he arrives—he comes in alone, the prisoner passes the night—her 
sound in health to all appearance, save maidenly modesty and awkwardness 
one scar on his breast, which has not prevent her from coming forth in pro- 
the look of a new one, but his clothes per time before the knight goes to 
betray traces of blood, and the suspi- bed ; but being tliere, and knowing 
cion of the family is naturally excited what is to be done on the morrow, 
that his quarrel of the evening before she gradually begins to think that she 
lias terminated in combat, and that ought, if jiossible, to convert her own 
the young peasant has fallen by the casual confinement into a means of 
hand of this accomplislicd swordsman, extricating Sir Piercie from his more 
In vain does Shafton invoke all the serious and more dangerous dyrance, 
powers of Heaven to witness that the Having, at length, summoned up re- 
only wound received in the combat solution to arouse him from his slum- 
had been that on his own breast. The her, she communicates, in a whisper, 
appearance of the scar gives the lie to the plan that has occurred to her, and 
what he asserts, and Edward fJIen- being seconded by the dexterity of 
dinning assuming, in his turn, a cha- Shafton, contrives to hove him shuf- 
racter of unwonted ardour and deter- fled out along with hersclt^ after she 
mination, prepares to sacrifice the has \u-evailcd on the guards of the 
stranger to the manes of liis murder- door to open and permit her exit from , 
cd brother. Eustace, the sub-prior, a place whicli she refircsents as preg- 
however, has learned, as we have seen, nant with innumerable terrors toiler 
to believe in the presence of some modest imagination. Having once 
more than natural influences in the got him fairly out of his chamber, his 
valley of Glendearg. Without be- escape from the tower itself is a inat- 
lieving the story of the Englishman, ter of comparative ease. After a va- 
hc cannot help thinking that it de- riety of skilful manmuvres, she gains 
serves, at least, to be examined into, ixjssession of the keys of the fortalice 
and insists tliat Sir Piercie shall be —sets Sir Piercie free—locks and 
ke[»t in safe durance till morning, double locks the gates upon them 
when the scene of strife may be ex- that might pursue, so as to retard 
amiiied, and tlie offender haiided over them, at least, some hours—and it ends 
lo the arm of the Lord Abhof s juris- by her mounting, cn croupe, behind 
diction. By the weight of influence tlic Euphuist, whom shconlrs to con-* 
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duct beyond tlic limits of immediate 
danger. 

Her beliaviour during this ride is 
admirably represented; but at last 
they must part—they have reached 
the open country on the Tweed, and 
Shafton may easily pursue his course 
without her aid. 

We regret tliat we have not room 
for this most animated and amusing 
picture, but we cannot think of de¬ 
stroying it by abridgment. 

' The entl of it is, that Sir Picrcie, in 
spite of his high blood, begins to be 
in love with ]\Iysie—she assumes the 
disguise of a peasant lad, and attends 
him on a bor»-owed nag on the road to 
Edinburgh, for within the walls of 
.that capital the Englishman has now- 
resolved to take his chance of safety. 

Halbert Gleiidinning, meantime, has 
joined the train of the Regent, and 
attended him in an expedition against 
some teudaj disturbers of the public 
eace in Galloway. The company he 
ceps here—the sense of his obliga¬ 
tions to Warden—and his remem¬ 
brance of the black-letter Bible of the 
mother of Mary Avenel—^gradually 
make him in heart a Protestant—and 
there is good prospect of his gaining 
some preferment in the employment 
of the liord James. One morning, 
while he is waiting in the Regent's 
anti-chamber. Lord Morton arrives with 
news which deeply interest his mas¬ 
ter—and no less deeply interest him, 
A variety of events have been taking 
place in the southern part of Scotland, 
which loudly call for the Regent's per¬ 
sonal presence in that quarter—and 
the seat of disturbance is no other 
tJian the Halidome of Melrose—the 
native scene of young (ilendinning. 

The protection afforded by the 
Alonks of Melrose to Sir Piercie Shaf- 
lon, having reached the ears of Sir 
John Foster the English Warden^ he 
resolves, in compliance with the strict 
commands of his queen, to make an 
inroad upon the Scottish border, and 
obtain the body of the fugitive, dead 
or alive, vi ei armis. The Monks are 
thrown into the utmost alarm by the 
news of his preparations. The abbot, 
in particular, a good natured man, de¬ 
signed only for quiet days, is utterly 
conibiiuded by tire ifeeamulation of 
troubles which aWfe, now gathering 
around him—a l^rotestant count on 
nn a ^ wl e. watcliing only for an oppor- 
rob his Monastery of its 


possessions — heresy spreading fast 
and far among the lower orders of the 
people in his neighbourhood—and 
last not least, an English armament, 
about to levy war upon the Halidome. 
In the despair to which these entan¬ 
gled evils reduce him, he feels his own 
unfitness for wearing the mitre in 
such turbulent days, and witli the ap¬ 
probation of liis community, resigns 
in favour of the active, intrepid, and 
unwearied. Sub-prior Father Eustace. 
The new Abbot loses no time in mak¬ 
ing what preparations he can for the 
defence of his possessions—the Vassals 
of the Monastery are all summoned, 
and Julian of Avenel is hired by him 
to take the command of a force, not 
unequal to that which Sir Jolm Fos¬ 
ter is expected to lead over the Bor¬ 
der. Sir Piercie Shafton having been 
overtaken by the Abbot's emissaries, as 
a fugitive'from justice, is now in tlie 
Monastery—and offers his aid, which 
the churchmen do not think \i pru¬ 
dent to refuse in this day of danger, 
whereof he himself has been the chief 
cause. The news of these active pre¬ 
parations on both sides being brought 
to young Glendinning*s master, the 
Regent is anxious to hurry on and 
prevent effusion of blood between the 
Scots, and the subjects of his own al¬ 
ly, the Englisli Queen. They make a 
forced march—but ere they reach the 
territories of the Monastery, they 
meet numbers of Scottish kinsmen 
flying visibly from a yet unfinished 
field ; and unable to push on his main 
body, the Regent despatches Halbert 
with a score of horse to visit the scene 
of slaughter, and if possible, arrest the 
fury of the combatants. 

He arrives not in tlic field till the 
battle is over, and it is strewed with 
its bloody relics. Among these, he 
discovers upon the heath, Julian of 
Avenel, dying in the arms of a woman 
whose honour he had abused, and 
whom he had thrown from him in 
scorn, but who, like the Clare of Mar- 
mion, is the only attendant of his last 
moments of agony. While he is wit¬ 
nessing this terrible scene, the whole 
of whicli is in the author s very grand¬ 
est manner, a party of English horse¬ 
men surround him, and he is conduct¬ 
ed into the presence of Sir John Fos¬ 
ter—whom he informs, to his confu¬ 
sion, of the near approach of the Re¬ 
gent. That wary statesman, however, 
although much offended with the pio- 
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cee^ngs of tlie English eaptain, has as we have seen, carries his sentiments 
no inclination to carry the feud far- of cloister’ piety so far as to consider ie 
ther, reserving the whole affair to be a sin and an abusing of the bounties of 
arranged between himself and theEng- Providence to taste any thing ill dress- 
lish queen hereafter. The whole party ed, or a whit out of season. But as 
then proceed to the Abbey of Kenna- the tale goes forward, we behold these 
quhair, whAre the Abbot Eustace pro- scenes of tranquil enjoyment grie- 
poses to meet them, not with any de- vously disturbed by tlie rising storms 
monstration of resistance, but with the of the Heformation, whose first cham- 
true weapons of his order, precibus et pions and preachers must no doubt 
lacrymis. For the time he and his have been regarded by the Monks as; 
Abbey are spared, in of the in- dreadful opponents, not only in their 
dignation manifested’l|Br the more quality of controversialists, but on ac- 
yiolent Protestant lorar^lid ministers count of their Spartan severity and ’ 
m the train of the Regent. The Novel simplicity in living. The specimen of 
concludes with the marriage of Hal- the manners of these new adversaries, 
bert Glendinning and Mary Avenel, given us in Warden, is probably a 
who has now, in consequence of the very favourable one. His character is 
death of Julian, been replaced in her such, as to impress us with the ut- 
rightful inheritance, and whom the most res]>ect—but, perhaps, the author 
indulgence of Murray enables to please has had this effect too exclusively in his 
herself in the disposal of her hand, view—and, asit isthcghspellor, leaves 
Sir Piercie Shaf^on, we are sorry we by no means so vivid an image on tlie 
must tell this part of the story so mind as was done by some of the cove- 
briefly—enters at the same time into nanting Puritans of '* Old Mortality.” 
the same blessed state. His pride has In the hour when the last hcirtnale 
in various ways been sorely humbled, of the house of Avenel dies, the White 
and he is contented in his. humbler Lady terminates her mysterious exis- 
inood to make the Maid of the Mill tcnce. A girdle which she wears, 
J.ady Shafton, and to settle with her originally of thick and twisted gold, 
on the soil which has afforded him has now, in the course of ages, been 
protection amongst many dangers. Ed- worn to a single gossamer thread—and 
ward Glendinning, the brother of Hal- that snaps iir twain at the moment 
bert, buries the disappointment of his when Julian breathes his last upon the 
love in the cloister of Kennaquhair, field of combat; and every obstacle is 
while the reformer Warden, who had thereby .removed from before that 
fallen into the hands of Abbot Eustace, union of Halbert and Mary Avenel, 
and been gently treated by him, on for which her own early counsels had 
account of old friendship at college, paved the way. The whole conduct 
regains his liberty, atid sets off for and language of this Strange creature 
Edinburgh in the company of Moray, are most beautifully conceived; and 
Such is the conclusion of the present surely the termination of her career is 
tale, but there are various circum- no less so; yet we know not whether, 
^stances which lead us to suspect that after all, her agency is perfectly in 
we shall hear more of some of its most harmony, either with the scene or the 
important personages. The Abbot time of the Novel. She seems to be 
Eustace, and the fate of his coiinnu- of. nature somewhat similar to the fairy 
nity—the future progress of Warden, order of beings, or rather, she is like 
and the work of the Re%mation— the fountain nymphs of the ancients, 
these, and many other things, on which who attached themselves to some par- 
the imagination of the reader is com- ticular spring; but then she is the 
pelled to dwell at the very close of the solitary spirit of her spring and holly- 
narrative, are destined, we would hope, tree, and thus the idea is more solemn 
to be taken up again in the next Novel and romantic than that of the 
of the series—whose title, we already who were supposed to dwell together 
hear it whispered, is to be The Abbot, in groups among the watery pools, and 
The troubles of the Caftiolic churcji- could scarcely therefore be conceived 
men, are as yet only opened upon our of, as residing, like a spiritual presence, 
view. In the beginning of the Mo- in the physical objects to which they 
uastery, we find them as in Ivanhoe, atUched themselves. It is probable, 
living in all luxury—their eating es- that the author might have done well 
pecially, is inordinate—and the Abbot, *to engraft this idea of such a personage 
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more closely upon some of the native 
superstitions of Scotland, for wherever 
the prceternatural is made use of, it is an 
object of great importance' to draw it 
from some popular idea, generally re- 
cogni^, and well establi^ed in com¬ 
mon association. But certainly the 
idea of an unknown spirit attaching 
itself to a solitary fountain, is one 
so naturaT and so fine, that it can never 
be felt as remote from the taste of ony 
l)eoi)le where the natural beauties of 
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the earth have not been changed by 
any human culdvation, and where the 
gentle characteristics of virgin nature 
are impressed with the fervour of pas¬ 
sion on the young imaginations of 
dwellers in the wilderness. Critics 
may dispute—but the fancy of him 
that reads to be delighted, will often 
return with a pensive awfulness to the 
ethereal vision which watched over 
the deep blue, waters of the well of 
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HF THAT ifOWETH miQUITY feHALt HEA1» VANITY; AND THE ROD OF Ills AVGPR SHALI. 1 All- 

pnovkJisa xxji a. 


lliscoMFiTonE and misfortune seem 
fo be the unfailing portion of our mo- 
ilem Whigs. They cannot venture 
upon'a few pages of speculation but 
there instantly arrives some untoward 
event to rend the goodly fabric to 
pieces; they must not dora to pro¬ 
phesy, for there seems to be an in¬ 
variable sequence established betwixt 
their prediction and the most morti¬ 
fying refutation: An eternal war pre¬ 
vails betwixt the train of their thouglits 
and the actual course of affairs; and 
the very breath of tliair maledictions 
against government seems to waft to 
it some new element of strength and 
of triumph. The Whigs will never 
do as practical statesmen, till they can 
eithtar obliterate every trace of their 
parole and written wisdom for the last 
thirty years, or cancel from the vo- 
iume of history the memorable tran¬ 
sactions of that bold and busy period. 
The text and the comment—the ar¬ 
gument and tlie illustration—the pre¬ 
diction aud the event—stand in such 
uniform and merciless hostility to 
each other, that nothing short of the 
.magnanimity of the Whigs them¬ 
selves could witness the collision with 
composure. Not to go back upon the 
countless struggles of this kind of an 
earlier date, which—liie the pigmy 
■ skirmishes of the Saxon barbarians, 
that baffled the grasp of Jililtoii—defy 
even hll intelligible enumeration, we 
shall confine ourselves for the present 
to a very fresh and notable example 
of the Whiggish fatality to which we 
id^de, given in the number of the 
Edinburgh Review just published— 
which contains an elaborate piece 
-" of mockery of the recent alarms 
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manufactured, no doubt with infinite 
toil, just when the London con¬ 
spirators were prepaiing for the work 
of blood,—and felicitously coeval in 
the date of publication with the dis¬ 
covery of the most hideous plot that 
has been hatched for centuries past in 
the bosom of England. 

The near ai>proach of a general 
election,' in which the Whigs have 
already descried the indications of 
their further and rapid decline, has 
n6 doubt inspired this act of fatal te¬ 
merity. They feel that they are de¬ 
scending fast in public opinion. In 
their despair this unhappy writer 
rushes to their aid; but so rude and 
clumsy is his grasp, that instead of 
raising, he only pushes them farther 
into the abyss. The fetal fondness 
and destructive co-operation of some 
sorts of friendship, was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in this in¬ 
stance. Just when all the thought¬ 
ful and truly able men of the party 
were ruminating in repentant serious-* 
ness over the errors committed by 
them during the last Session of tbe Par¬ 
liament now dissolved—errors which 
have planted a deep distrust of them 
in every jiatriotic bosom, and severed 
from their confederacy some of its 
most vigorous and noble limbsjust 
'when the rebuked and drooping ge¬ 
nius of opposition was meditating some 
shew of atonement for the past, and 
preparing some plausible explanation 
to meet the frowning aspect of its of¬ 
fended constituents—out comes this 
well-timed and judicious manifesto, 
iu which the entire policy of the very 
wildest of the party^ during the last 
Session of Parliament, is indiscri- 
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niinately vindi(^ted, and the alarms 
which ^look the universal loyalty and 
patriotism of tlie country are treated 
with coarse and characteristic derision* 
The unstained purity—the blameless 
innocence of motive and of action on 
the part of the radical relbrmers, are 
boldly assumed, in this elaborate tissue 
of Whiggism, at the very moment that 
their daggers were begiimirig to bristle 
through its apertures, and were just 
about to be buried in the heart of the 
commonwealth. 

Next to the manner in which the 
Whigs treat their country in its great¬ 
est perils, the most revolting feature 
in their character is, -the coarse and in¬ 
solent way in which they ore accustom¬ 
ed to demean themselves towards such 
of their friends as, in obedience to the 
call of patriotism, dare, in some great 
emergency, to aWidon their unlioly 
alliance. How Lord Gren ville should 
have ever become a iSj we con¬ 

fess, past our comprehension, except 
upon the hypothesis now daily verify¬ 
ing, that the name is without mean¬ 
ing, and that, in enduring the appel¬ 
lation, you are neither required to 
adopt a principle nor to change an 
ojunion. That must be a generic term 
of very wide and indiscriminate com¬ 
prehension indeed, which could include 
at once Lord (zrenville and Mr Kroug- 
hara—or Mr Waithman—or Sir Kobert 
Wilson. What community of senti¬ 
ment or of aim can subsist betwixt the 
high-spirited and accomplished baron, 
and the bustling third-rate commoner 
—or the stirring and loquacious citizen, 
pure alike in his elocution and his pa¬ 
triotism—or tlie radical chevalier, full 
of that beautiful equality presented to 
l)is supernumerary speculation in the 
Guerilla bands or Cossack hordes witli 
ivhich his genius has been so deeply 
conversant ? Lord Grenville Jnust in¬ 
deed have felt strange in the trammels 
of so unnatural a connexion. He 
could not tbrgct the distinguished part 
which he had formerly acted, or the 
mighty spirits with whom he had con- 
sultwl tor the safety and the glory of 
his counti’y ; and while he found him¬ 
self surrounded with the vanity and 
the vulgarity ot‘ the underlings of op¬ 
position, the disciple of Imrkc, and 
the hoiioured coadjutor of PiU, must 
Iiavc telt an inward shrinking from the 
protane contact, and sighed for the 
hour which was to rescue him from 
tliG intolerable bondage. 

Vot. VI. 


In revenge of this defection, the 
Edinburgh Reviewdr exhausts his ill- 
suppressed rage against the conduct 
and character of the noble Lord. He 
draws a melancholy picture of the pre¬ 
sent state of Lord Grenville’s under¬ 
standing, which, he insinuates, has 
been utterly wrecked and overthrown 
by the influence of the most ground¬ 
less and womanish terrors. With 
what sensations must the proud baron 
listen to the plaint of this semi-iacobin 
critic over •the imaginary ruins! With 
what indignation and remorse must he. 
learn, that the laborious advocate of 
the Wliiggish cause, which he recently 
honoured with “the sanction of his 
name, has dared to make the free ex¬ 
ercise of his Judgment ui>on a great 
crisis of his country’s affairs, the pre¬ 
tence for an imputation against him of 
insanity, springing from the most ig¬ 
noble of all causes, the imtneasural^ 
and he^less imbecility of fear ! Lord 
Grenville has thus-been entlironed, by 
the zoal of his Whig friends, as toe 
prince of alarmists,—the hoary mon- 
arcli of all that is antiquated, credu¬ 
lous, and doting, in the land. He 
must be more or less than man ever to 
for^ this,—the more especially as 
the unenviable distinction has been 
tlie reward of his firm adherence to 
principles which formed the very pith 
of the earliest shoots of his political ge¬ 
nius, and belonged to the essence of 
his system, in tlie freshest and most 
vigorous periotl of his career. It is 
honourable to tins distinguished States¬ 
man, that, in tlie. great and leading 
articles of his political creed, there has 
been no change or relaxation; for the 
most'severe and unanswerable censor 
of the Mr Grenville of other times, 
would have been the Lord Grenville 
of this day, leagued with the opposi¬ 
tion in their patronage of the radical 
reforniflr^. Then, indeed, might the 
Pitt and Grenville bills have been dfi- 
noiu^ed as measures of the most un- 
blusmng tyranny, upon the evidence 
of their only surviving author,— 
the terrors of .Jacobinism might have 
been ridiculed as a mere pretext,— 
and the long ami deadly war of 
principle would have been wag¬ 
ed in vain. For if lie who was 
at tlidt troubled season foremost to 
descry and to avert the danger—who 
saw deepest intoits nature, and made 
the lar gest demands upon the national 
vigour for repelling it—liad been also 
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the first and most conspicuous to cover 
with ridicule the apprehcn^on of its 
renewed assaults, and to do all but 
welcome its kindred forms—the dan¬ 
ger indeed would, not have been the 
less real or terrible; but the people 
would have been slow to take the an¬ 
nouncement of its advance from the 
presiding minds of their statesmen, 
whom, it might ^ve been difficult, in 
such drchmstaivses^ to avoid regarding 
'either ps ikie guilty instruments or the 
compassionable victims of TIeluuon. 

The'" opinions of I^ord Grenville, 
however, have undergone no change 
upon the leading points of our national 
policy, which must deeply iufiise them¬ 
selves into, and visibly colour the 
whole tenor of the practical adminis- 
. tratioo of affairs. In what manner 
the Noble Lord could reconcile this 
profound and unsi/Cerving consistency 
with' his recent persond and party 
affinities—^how the most resolute foe 
of Jacobinism could endure even the 
most temporary alliance with its Eng¬ 
lish defenders—how he could suffer 
himself to be eulogised by the panegy¬ 
rist of the ferocious Carnot, and the 
advocate of the ultra-jacobin Bona¬ 
parte, who is, peradventure, the*ame 
redoubted journalist and orator that 
has return^, in the paper befbr^ us, 
to his more natural vocation of abus¬ 
ing one of the most distinguished anti¬ 
jacobins of England—how the cham¬ 
pion of institutions and of order could 
brook an alliance with the bigots of 
cxperihient and mutation—we profess 
not to explain or understand. Surely 
the alliance was pre-eminently unna¬ 
tural .‘■^that it has suffered recqnt dis¬ 
ruption, is not so much a matter of 
surprise as that it should have admit¬ 
ted of so long an apparent conservation. 
It was at me^cy of every breath 
of popular discontent, in which the one 
party to this strange connaxion was 
pledged upon principle, to recognise 
only the rightml spirit of frdjHom, 
while the other could not help occa¬ 
sionally perceiving the tainted blast 
of anarchy. We know of no question 
of state almost, with which those ir- 
reconcileable principles ought not to 
have ipingled.; and when we are now 
infilled, upon the authority of J^ord 
Grtfaville himself, that his apprehen- 
" itofi of danger fn^m the gathering 
i ‘ elements of popular discontent have 
suffered no abatement of intensity 
w.j[i^pnughout the course of his political 
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career,—that they draw back to the 
beginning of Europe’s troubles, and 
have been deepened and aggravated 
by the whole course of her recent 
history,—that while side by side with 
William Pitt, he guarded the ram¬ 
parts of Britain’s power, no less than 
in his mysterious retirement with his 
new associates, they have been the 
constant inmates of his breast,—while 
we must know what to think of the 
spurious defence of this memorable 
coalition, which has been reiterated ad 
nauseam in the Edinburgh Review, 
and which ascribed it to the fortunate 
extinction, produced by the course of 
events, of all the material differences 
of opinion that had so long separated 
the great party-leaders,—our wonder 
must only be increased, that so radi¬ 
cal a division of sentiment should have 
admitted of a moment's compromise, 
while our confidence is rendered com¬ 
plete, that the mighty breach has at last 
been opened, never again to be closed. 

The political offences of Lord Gren¬ 
ville are traced up by his reviewer to 
their source, in the school of Edmund 
Burke, whose hallowed shade is im¬ 
piously evoked to sustain the insolence 
of Whiggish derision. The student of 
bis works, upon whom the loftiness of 
bisimagination, and the serene grandeur 
of his intellect, have lt;ft a suitable im¬ 
pression, will fancy to himself the scorn¬ 
ful composure wi th which he would have 
bidden away from him the tame vulgar¬ 
ity of his assailant’s arguments, and the 
impertinent frcedom of his buffoonery. 
He will imagine how the high and 
haughty thought, solicitous of the real 
dignity, and prescient of the coming 
destiny of the species, would, as it 
rushetl through the fervid spirit of the 
sage, have embraced and dissolved the 
petty cavils of the earth-born critic. 
He will imagine him absorbed in high 
communion wdth the spirit of wisdom, 
undisturbed by the inaudible mur¬ 
murs of dissent, as they rise from the 
^measurable depths, at the bottom of 
which it has been the will of nature 
to station this pert censor of his opi¬ 
nions, and forward detractef from his 
. fame. It is not to the man who can 
quibble about the failure of emigrant 
expeditions, or exult over the partial 
success of Jacobin audacity, that it has 
been given to fathom the mighty mind 
of Burke—to sound the depth, or ap¬ 
preciate tlie magnificence of his views. 
It was Burkes to grapple with the uu-« 
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(lying and all-pervading spirit of the’ 
mighty evil of which he devoted him¬ 
self to the abatement; the power of 
this narrow and acrimonious censor is 
bounded to the humbler function of 
toiling after the material shapes and 
sensible details in which it developes 
itself. The critic is “ of earth, earthy,” 
—^and let him not be forgetful, 
therefore, of the humility of his caste, 
and the insuperable mediocrity of his 
destination. Although, with the com¬ 
mon perspicacity of a peasant's gaze, 
he may have marked the movements 
and recorded the vulgar epochs of re¬ 
volution, let liim not presume, in any 
other, attitude than that of reverence, 
to approadi the mighty spirit of him 
who has left in his works an entire 
cliart of the interesting phenomena, 
exact in science, perfect in comprehen¬ 
sion, and richly illuminated with the 
unfading colours of genius. 

We know not, wo conft'ss,'wliy the 
partial abandonment of J\Ir Ilurke's 
system by the restored government of 
France, should be welcomed with 
such an air of triumph as it appears 
bo by this reviewer. The unmea¬ 
sured abuse of the French emigrants 
has ever been a favourite topic with 
our English Jacobins, just bccaustJ 
they have been unfortunate, we sup¬ 
pose, and may, it is thought, be abused 
with impunity. The gentle and for¬ 
giving temper of the Revolutionists 
and Bonapartists, so fully exemplified 
in the late history of Europe, lias ever 
been discrcetlj^and modestly contrast¬ 
ed with tile bloody and vindictive 
spirit of the Boyalists, thirsting for 
power and plunder, and eyeing iu per¬ 
spective the mangled victims of their 
superannuated rage. The Jacobins of 
France knew well that they had^nn* 
initted crimes to satiety, and that some 
slight letaliatiou might be expected, 
even from the suliiiuid and hroheii 
spirit of their Royali^t victims ; and 
while tlieir hando were yet red with 
blood, and their hearts all but glutted 
with plunder, they began to sfct up a 
cry about the horrors of 
which they pretended to deprecate, 
althougli they did not dread tlicm, just 
that they might have a preU'Xt for 
trampling in the dust those who had 
already been so long bowed down by 
• udvcisity. 'fhe KngUsb Jacobins 
loudly echoed tlu* cry of their I' rciich 
brethren, ami have endcavonrcil to 
inisn*pn>^cut tlu iioyulisls as an 


tome of, all that is stupid and impla¬ 
cable. The restored monarch of 
France, if lu* did not, as indeed he 
could not, believe those vulgar and 
revolting calumnies, seems, however, 
to have hpen intimately persuaded, 
from the moment of his return to 
France, that he was treading upon 
half-extinguished embers, and to have 
been treacherously advised that the 
admission of the Royalists to favour 
would prove the spark which should 
rekindle the flames of rebellion. The 
result of such councils upon his 
flrst restoration was to enclose him 
ill a circle formed of all the putrid 
glitter of revolution, which was quick¬ 
ly dissolved for the exemplification of 
new and frightful treasons. But ter¬ 
ror or infatuation appears to have 
mastered his better understanding 
—experience has lost with him its 
ordinary power of instruction. The 
same fatal empiricism has made him 
reiterate tiic experiment of alienating 
liimself from the stedfast and perse¬ 
cuted friends of his house, and con¬ 
fiding in tiu: treachery of a gang of 
adventurers, whose hearts overflow 
with* the blackest hatred of his name 
and dynasty; and the natural result 
lias been, that, after a series of giddy 
rotations, ominous to the stability of 
his throne, and of which the King 
himself has been the .sport rather 
than the constitutional spring, the 
array of high and titled traitors 
round his person, rather appearing 
to vouchsafe to him their protec¬ 
tion, th:in to win his favour by 
their merit or fidelity, has nerved the 
murderous hand of a kindred but 
vulgar being to perpetrate a frightful 
crime, of which .he avowed object 
was the utter (ixtinction of the Bour¬ 
bon race. It was with its usual feli¬ 
city phat the Edinburgh Review seized 
such a moment to boast the partial 
triumph of the Revolution—to^ assert 
iIjc preferable c'aims of its worthies 
over the insulted and persecuted Roy- 
j,lists—-and to exult in tb.e' abandon¬ 
ment thus far of Mr Burke s system,- 
to whose sound and honest advice, aa 
(lediicible freni bis innnortal works, 
had the rc'sloivrs of the French mon- 
aicliy lisUmed, they would not assur¬ 
edly h.ive left to the world the revolt- 
Injr s[)ectaclc, or the contagious exam- 
successful crime—nor to the ufi- 
lappy Kingof Krancetheodious prcjtec- 
tion t)i‘insolent and ineiriciue villany. 
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We scorn to wade thrdugh the dc- are the eternal theme of such battered 
tails brought forward by the Reviewer jokes as the genius of the Whigs is 
relative to the recently buoyant, and competent to supply; and yet it is 
we suspect, yet larking spirit of dis- only in a committee that witnesses can 
content in this country. Here he is be interrogated, or the secrets of 
quite at home, intrenched* in docu- treason effectually extorted. The Fe« 
ments to the teeth, and quietly per* cent case which demanded the notice 
fbrming behind the curtain all the of Parliament was of a different na- 
u&ual party operations of misrepesenU ture; government was in possession 


ing, extenuating, distorting, and con- 
fbunding evidence. To reconsider, in 
detail, a cause upon which the Parlia¬ 
ment and the people of England have 
pronounced their solemn judgment, 
and upon which events have so recent- 


of conclusive evidence, composed in 
general of deliberate statements pro¬ 
ceeding from the magistracy of the 
land, and communicating full and cir¬ 
cumstantial information of transac¬ 
tions, of which, in their appUing out- 
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ly spoken in terrible confirmation of line, no human being could be oiitirc- 
Uie award, accords with ^ the distin- ly ignorant. These documents they 
guished modesty of the Edinburgh accordingly laid before Parliament, 
Review alone, but would scarcely be and demanded its interposition. Hut 
reconcileable with the pretensions of this open and public forn> of proetj- 
any other journal. That there was dure has not satisfied the Reviewer;— 
nothing to create alarm or to justify nay, with the most whimsical iucon- 


prccaution in the state of the country 
at the meeting of last Ses^on of Par¬ 
liament, is a proposition bearing so 
much absurdity in its very announce¬ 
ment, that after all that has already 
passed upon the subject, it is difHcuJt 
to know how to deal with it. Would 
our readers now endure an operose and 
technical dissection of the evidence 
with which they have for months 
past been made acquainted through 
Speeches, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
all sorts of publications, and which. 


sistency, he appears all of a sudden to 
have caught an affection for secret 
committees and green bags, so lately 
the objects of his abhorrence. They 
are better, he thinks, than the official 
and solemn reports of magistrates who 
have not been personally subjected 
the acute and sifting cross-examina¬ 
tion of Mr Brougham (we suppose) ; 
and who, it seems, are not U> be believed, 
because they have been allowed to give 
their deliberate narration without the 
interruption of captious remark, and. 


after all, only vouches for events of it might be, of studied insult. The 


which the spectacle was familiar to 
many, and the horrid din audible to 
all whose ears were not sealed in fac¬ 
tious incredulity ? 

But without descending to the 
now unprofitable details, or disturb¬ 
ing the deep conviction of the pub¬ 
lic mind by examining the solitary 
scruples of an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
we may notice one or two points 


notable proceeding of a full inquiry 
and examination of wi^esses, not by 
committees, but by Parliament itself, 
being no less indispensable, in the opi¬ 
nion of this Reviewer, to the credi¬ 
bility of the story, than it is, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, unsuited to the urgency 
of a great crisis, and impracticable in 
the prospect of an approaching insur¬ 
rection, it seems to follow, that discon- 


of a more general nature, which mark . tents and plots must just be put down 
the spirit of this impartial censor without being either proved or believ- 
q£ public measures, and decide the ed by a sound Whig, and that the le 
oBindence to be reposed In his #onclu- mslature must even go on to provide 
sions. He does not complain that the for the safety of the country, while 
evidence laid before Parliament is the ReViewer continues appropriate 
scanty, or that the mass of discon¬ 
tent which it embraces was not suffi¬ 
cient to excite reasonable apprehen¬ 
sion ; but he insinuates that the 
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function of cavilling at its encroach¬ 


ments. 

There are one or two other points 
which deserve notice. This sagacious 
evidence is not credible; and why? censor travels through the evidence 
Because, ibraooth, it did not pass the applicable to large and thickly peopled 


ordeal of afbss-examination, and come 
forth to the public purified by the 
^ and the sarcasms of opposition, 
committee and a green bag 


districts of the country, as if he were 
talking of some paltry village or de¬ 
populated parish, or as if it were ni*- 
ccKsary to the vindication of the mea- 
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or the greater part of the couritry, 
should be proved to have been in a 
state of actual insurrection. No one 
'ever insinuated any thing so absurdly 
alarming, or which, in the reality, 
would have been so fatal to the pros¬ 
perity of the commonwealth. The 
mighty interests Which are bound up 
with the preservation, of the public 
tranouillity require, that we ^ould 
waten the smallest dot on the horizon, 
indicative of the coming storm. The 
ministers would be traitors to their 
country, who could permit sedition to 
increase in boldness and in strength, till, 
with the erect front of actual rebellion, 
it should dare to'grapple with the laws. 
The conflicUmust be begun; a decis¬ 
ive blow must be struct; while there 
is yet an iiumcasureabic ineq\iality b(‘- 
twixt the contending pslrties, or the 
warfare can close only in disgrace and 


ruin» That, in the tase before us, 
there was rather more of quealionable 
forbearance than of censurable temeri¬ 
ty on the part of government, will be 
acknowledged by all who, iu their es¬ 
timate of the game of revolution, do not 
ibrget to reckon its cost and its perils. 
Nor will their conviction be greatly 
staggered by recollecting, that the same 
amazing wiseacre who has recorded 
his mockery of the alarms of 1819, has 
also, with singular felicity, revived his 
long buried joke about the Maga¬ 
zine in the foot of an old stocking,” of 
1S17, just when some of the owners 
of that Magazine, with a few kindred 
spirits, were quietly assembled in Cato 
Street, over' a Magazine a little more 
various and fonnidable, and were com¬ 
mencing tliG proof of their innocctice 
amid the emblems of conspiracy ra¬ 
pidly to consummate it' iu assassina¬ 
tion and blood. 
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Jameson's Professor Jan^e- 

son’s elementary work on geognosy, will 
appear, we understand, in the month of 
May. A work of this description is at pre¬ 
sent rather a desideratum in our mincrwl- 
ogy, and is more particularly demanded at 
present, as the publication of tlie learned 
Kssays of the distinguished Pfesident of the 
Geological Society of London has,* wc be¬ 
lieve, intluced many, tlirough want of at¬ 
tention to the scoik: of Mr Greenough’s 
views, to abandon tliis important and beau¬ 
tiful branch of natural history as vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

Discovcff/ of the Oriental Emerald Mhtcs. 
It is very interesting to learn, with accu¬ 
racy, the situation of the oriental mines of 
the emerald, to be able to explain Avhere 
the Greeks and Komans found this mi¬ 
neral, as they could not be acquainted with 
the only place where they are now found in 
Peru. From the latest accounts, M. Ca- 
liot, who has been sent by the Pasclia of K- 
gypt to look for the ancient emerald mines, 
has been so fortunate as to discover tliem in 
the neighbourhood of the Red Sea, which 
pretty, nearly agrees with their site as given 
by ancient writers. 

JVifsp set (if Rocks dUcova cd in Tccland^-^ 
Menge, a German mineralogi'it, has dis¬ 
covered in Iceland an extensive formation 
of rocks, resembling basalt on the one hand, 
and cava on the other, and which he proves 
to have been formed hy^he agency of hot 
s]>rings. 


An Institution is about to be formed in 
Glasgow for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. It is proposed to have apart¬ 
ments for the display of productions of 
Painting, Ac., and an annual exhibition. 
Much may be expected froni this, cimsider- 
ing the well-known liberality and intelligence 
of the (Glasgow public. 

Dr Clarke of Cambridge has 
discoveted the metal named Cadmium, in 
tlie radiated blonde of Derbyshire. 

Imitathni of Camcm^ Agates, .llicrc 
is something very curious in the conception, 
and very fortunate in the success, if it be at 
all equal to what is reported of an attempt 
to imitate cameos of different colours as 
they appear in certain antique gems. It 
has occupied the attention of M. Dumcr- 
aan of Paris, 'and his endeavours have suc¬ 
ceeded. This amateur has long been con¬ 
versant with divers branches of antiquities ; 
particularly with inedals and engraved stones. 
After having taken impressions by means 
of moulds, from the original cameos, he 
gives them the various colours of agates and 
.sardonyxes, by a faithful imitation of the 
layers of colouring matter interposed, or 
even snpr.iposed, with their clouds and 
other accidents. Under a glass these, copies 
represent their originals so perfectly as to 
deceive the eye ; and connoisseurs may now 
indulge themselves, not, as before, with 
simple impressions, but with fac similes of 
these antiquities. The inventor has formeil 
an extensive collection ; and sells selections, 
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more or less numerous, at the pleasure of 
the purchaser. 

Eartiiqmkc at Copiapo—Three dreadful 
earthquaJees took place at Copiapo, on the 
yd, 4th, and llUi of April- The whole 
city is said to have been destroyed by these 
awful visitations. More than three thousand 
persons were traversing the neighbouring 
plains, dying 6*010 the desolation which had 
been pr^uced. It appears, accordii^ to 
all the accounts, that the inhabitants had 
time to save their lives, but only their lives. 

Petrified City .—The enterpnzing travel¬ 
ler, Mr Ritchie, who proceeded, some time 
since, widi an expedition from Triptdi, 
for the purpose of exploring the interior of 
Africa, writes as follows, “ As one of my 
friends desired me to him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew touching the pc* 
irified city, situated seventeen days journey 
from Trimli by caravan to the south-east, 
and two days journey south from Ouguda, 

I told him what 1 had heard from different 
persons, and par^cularly from the mouth of 
one man of credit, who had been on the 
•spot; that w to say. That it was a spacious 
city, of a wound form, having great and 
small streets therein, furnished with shops, 
with a large castle magnificently built: 
That he had seen there several sorts of 
trees, the most part olives and palms, all 
of stone, and of a blue, or ratlier lead colofir: 
That he saw also figures of men, in pos¬ 
tures of cxerciang their different employ¬ 
ments ; some lioldmg in their hands staffs,^ 
others bread; every one doing something; 
even women suckling their cliildren; all of 
stone: That he went into tlie castle by three 
different gates, though there were many 
mores That there were guards at these gates, 
with pikes and javelins in their hands. In 
short, that he saw in this wonderfuj city, 
many sorts of animals, as camels, oxen, 
horses, asses, and sheep, and various birds, 
all of stone, and of the colour above-meii- 

Mineral Animal MatUr.^Xoogene.-^ 
Sig. Carlo di Gimbemat has discovered a pe¬ 
culiar substance in the thermal waters of Ra- 
den and of Ischia, of which he gives the 
following description in the Gi'ornaU: d/ I 'l* 
ska. I’his substance covers, like an inte¬ 
gument, many rocks in tlie walleys of Sena- 
galk and Negroponte, at the'fort of the ce¬ 
lebrated Epomeo, benliith which mountain 
the poets confine Typhon. It is remark¬ 
able, that in this very place should he found 
a ^bstance very simihar to skin and human 
fi^h. One portion of tliis mountain, that 
was found covered with Uiis substance, mea¬ 
sured 15 feet in length by 24 m height. It 
yielded, by distillation, an empyreumatic 
oil; and, by boiling, a gelatine, which would 
Jblve M 2 »d paper. *1 obtained tlie same re- 
’ at Baden. It may therefore be con¬ 
sidered os toufirmed, that an animal mutter 
ifc' present in these thermal' sjirings, which, 
bein^ eviijiorated, J)ecoine.s coiidcn'-cd in 


their neiglibourhood To this principle I 
give the name of “ Zoogene.” 

The editors of the Giorn. Fit. state, that 
they have seen the substance obtained by 
M. Gimbcrnat, and that, externally, it has 
the appearance of real flesh covered with ‘ 
skin. 

Isle of Elha.^MagtieiUm,^Bar<m de 
Zach announces in his “ Correspondettccy^ 
voL i. that the opinidh long entertained, 
that the Isle of Elba, from the quantity of 
iron ore found on it, and especially Mount 
Calamita, (supposed to be a solid mass of 
loadstone,) has a sensible effect on the mari¬ 
ner's compass, is unfounded. Mr Charles 
Humker in 1818 could not find, at the dis¬ 
tance of two or three or four nautical miles, 
the declination of his needle affected in the 
least by the action of the island. 

Mean Temperatujc of the Farth,***Ac* 
cording to Laplace, any actual diminution 
of the mean temperature of the earth would 
be detected by a diminution of the length of 
the day. It appears by computation, that 
one degree of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer 
would make an alteration of nearly one se¬ 
cond in the length of a day, and four or five 
minutes in that of a year. 

Comparative Strength of Europeans and 
Savages.*—M. Peron, the natuAlist, has had 
occasion to observe, that men in a savage 
state are inferior th strcngtli to men civilized ; 
and he has demonstrated, in a very ci'ideiiL 
»manner, that the improvement of social 
order does not, as some have pretended, de¬ 
stroy our physical powers. The following is 
tile result of experiments which he has made 
on this subject with the Dynamometer of 
M. Regnier (described Phil. Mag. Vol. I.) 

Compai'dtivc Eaprrime^its on the Strength 
* of Enropeans and Savages. 
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Conve/slon. of iKoprf, Ac. into Siigor .— 
Dr Vogel, Member of the Royal Academy 
of t?eicncL's, has submitted lo a careful e\a- 
ininulion, iii the laboratory of the Academy 
of MiniiL'li, the surprising discovery of Mr 
Biaconuot of Nancy, of tlie effects of con¬ 
centrated su!j)lidric acid on wood and linen, 
lii' has not only iiiliy confirmed this disco¬ 
very, so us to lay before the Academy an 
essay on the subject, and show the product^ 
resulting from the original experiments, bin 
also extended his own experiments, with 
equal success, to other similar vegetable 
substances—such as old jiaper, both printed 
and written upon, and cut straw. Ry di¬ 
luting die sulphuric .acid with a due addi¬ 
tion of watei', saw dust, cut linen, paper, 
Ac. v;cie convcrteit into gunt and saccliain" 
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matter. It must excite great interest in all 
reflecting minds, to see an indissoluble, 
tasteless substance, like the ^laments of 
wood, converted, by chemical rc-action, in¬ 
to two new bodies, and chemistry thus exer¬ 
cise a'power, which, but lately, appeared to 
belong to nature alone, and in particular to 
vegetation. For this artiflcial formation of 
sugar and gum, now discovered, must not 
be confounded with the extraction of these 
two substances from bodies in which they 
already existed, a process which has been 
known from titne immemorial. What has 
now been discovered, is a transfiynmtwn^ a 
metamorphosis 9 of which the most ingenious 
chemist had previously no idea; and it af¬ 
fords a new proof of the boundless extent of 
the domain of practical chemistry. A paper 
upon Dr Vogers repetition and investiga¬ 
tion of Mr Braconnot's experiments, and 
those added by himself, is promised in one 
of the next numbers of the Journal of Arts 
and'Manufactures, published by the Bava¬ 
rian Polytechnic Society. 

JJrp ThU destructive enemy of 

buildings, which generally commences its 
ravages in the cellars, may be prevented, 
or its progress checked, by white-washing 
them yearly, tnixing with the wash as much 
copperas as will fpvc it a clear yellow hue. 

Netc /(orArctf—Capt, Schumacher, bro¬ 
ther of Professor Schumacher, astronomer 
royal at Copenhagen, has invented a new 
kind of rocket, which is said greatly to sur¬ 
pass the Congreve rockets, both in their 
force and in tlic accuracy with which they 
may be throvrn. The king of Denmark 
has established a new corps of artillery 
(Rokeier corps), commanded by Captain 
Schumacher, whosO business is to throw 
these rockets. They ascend to a very great 
height in the air, and when they have reach¬ 
ed the highest point, a globe of fire makes 
its appearance, which is so vivid, that it 
may be seen at the distance of 70 miles. 
From an experiment made with them in 
the island of Hjelm, they were seen dis¬ 
tinctly by his brother at (’openhagen, a dis¬ 
tance of 174 Gennan miles. 

Ancient Copy of llomcr —There has re¬ 
cently been discovered in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, a manuscript copy of the 
Iliad of Homer, of the fourth cenuiiy, with 
sixty pictures, equally ancient, Tlie cha¬ 
racters are s<iuorc capitals, according to tlie 
usage of the best ages, without distinction 
of words, without accents or the aspirates ; 
that is to say, without any sign of the mo¬ 
dern Greek orthography. The pictures are 
upon vellum, and represent the principal 
circumstances mentioned in the Ilia<l, M. 
Anget.O Maio, professor at the Ambro¬ 
sian College, has caused the manuscript to 
be printed in one volume, with the engra¬ 
vings from the pictures, and the numerous 
schoUa attached to the manuscript. These 
new scholia fill more than thirty-six pages 
‘ in large folio ; they arc id! of a very ancient 
period, and the greater puit of them arc by 
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authors anterior to the (Jyistian era, and lo 
the school of Alexandria. The autliora 
quoted, arc one hundred and forty in num¬ 
ber, whose writings have been lost, or are 
entirely unknown. The manuscript, how¬ 
ever, does not contain the Iliad entire, but 
only the fragments which relate to tlic 
pictures. 

Dcaifiof Riichk the Afiican Traveller, 
We lament to state, that ttitchie, tlie Eng¬ 
lish gentleman employed by the African 
Association, has fallen a sacrifice to the cli¬ 
mate of Africa a few weeks after his depar¬ 
ture from the coast. We trust the African 
Society will henceforth abandon all future 
attempts in this quarter, and employ those 
willing to embark in their de^erhtc al¬ 
though highly meritorious undertakings in 
some other part of Africa, where the climate 
is less fatal, and the chance of success 
greater. * 

JVcxff kitid of Bank Note 'tohich cannot 
he /’orat’d,— AmoJig the improvements of 
the day, not one appears to attract more 
notice than the Siderographic Art, which 
has been introduced into tliis country, by 
Messrs Perkins and Kainnan. 

The principal object to winch this inven¬ 
tion has been applied, is to scaire paper 
currencies from forgery ; and, we believe, 
the most sanguine expectations of the inven¬ 
tors have been realized, as in no one in¬ 
stance has a successful attempt been made 
to counterfeit their most simple notes. 

A short account of the invention.will il¬ 
lustrate the value which is attached to it, 
and die advantages that will result from its 
introduction into this country. ^ 

Tlie chief merit of this invention consists 
in its power to multiply engravings of the 
most e\(iuisitc, as w^ll as tliosc of inferior 
kinds, and substituting steel in place of cop- 
|XTplates in certain cases. 

This pmcess of stereotyping tiic fine arts, 
i<i simple, and easily understood, and is ef¬ 
fected ill the following mannerSteel 
blocks or plates arc prepared in a peculiar 
way, o<‘ sufficient softness to receive the tool 
of the engraver, who is able to produce u]ion 
them even better and sharper work than 
upon copper. This block or plate is then 
hardened by a new process, vtithout injury 
to the most delicate lines. A cylinder of 
steel, of proper diameter and width, is then* 
prepared to receive the impression on its 
periphery in relief. This is effected by be- 
ing applied to a singularly constructed press, 
invented expressly for the purpose. The 
cylinder is then hardened, and fac-simiics 
may be produced upon steel or copper-plates 
ad infinitum; and in this way, bank note 
plates may have the talents of the most 
eminent artists in England transferred to 
them. The preat advantage of this inven¬ 
tion, as ap{died to secure bank notes from 
forgery, is, that it produces perfect identity 
in all the^notes, and admits of a test, where¬ 
by each notc^ may be ideutifuuU as all the 
notes may be pcrtectly alike,- except the dc- 
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nomination ; and every individual who will 
take the trouble to" iiirnish himself with an 
original impression from any one of the test 
dies, may, by comparison, determine whe- 
tiler the note is genuine or not. 

This invention appears capable of putting 
an entire stop to the forgery of till paper se¬ 
curities, of whatever description. 

We understand witJi pleasure, that tlie 
proprietors of this patent have formed a 
connexion with Mr Charles Heatli, an emi¬ 
nent engraver of this metropolis, and intend 
to have an extensive and permanent estab¬ 
lishment in London, for the purpose of exe¬ 
cuting work for public or private llanking 
Institutions, and also all engravings of 
which 'A great number of impressions are 
required, which will enable them to furnish 
t!ic work of the best artists at the price paid 
for that of a very inferior kind. 

Messrs Perkins and Fairman, it was ge¬ 
nerally expected, would have bad the con¬ 
tract with the Rauk of England for fur¬ 
nishing their new notes. Their plan has 
rccciv^ the approbation of tlic most emi¬ 
nent artists of this country, who.have signed 
a testimonial of its excellence and its capa¬ 
bility of answering the end proposed. 

The report, however, from the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by his Majesty, precludes 
that hope for the present. 

Iron'Br%dgcs.~^A memorial of some in¬ 
terest has been presented to the Frencli 
f’hambcr of Deputies, on the subject of 
wrougbt-iron bridges, by M. Poyett, 
architect to the Minister of the Interior, 
and to the Chamber, and a member of 
Uic Institute. “ X pro}x)sc,” says he, “ to 
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substitute for stona bridges, (the enormous 
expense of which renders the construction of 
an adequate number impracticable,) bridges 
of wrought iron, which are as strong as 
stone bridges, and may be built at one- 
ilfth of the exjiense. If, instead of con¬ 
structing these iron bridges on stone piles, 
wood were substituted for the stone, the 
expense would be diminished one-lialf; 
and thus we might have ten wooden 
bridges for one of stone. The principal 
advantages of tlie bridges are : 1. Great 

strength; eacli arch bearing the weight 
of a million of killogrammes, (984 tons, 
7 ewt), without the necessity of con¬ 
structing abutments for the support of 
the last arrii. 2* The piles may be raised 
at the distance of thirty or forty metres, 
(98 to 1^10 feet,) from each other, wliich 
must of course diminish expense, and fa¬ 
cilitate navigation. 3. The bridge may 
be construct^ with great expedition, be¬ 
cause the iron is wrought in the usual way, 
and only a slight scaffold is requisite fox 
raising it. 4. It may be repaired without 
obstructing the foot.patli or carriage-way* 
5. It may be raised or lowered at pleasure, 
leaving only tlie piles standing, which must 
prove a vast advantage on frontier rivers in 
time of war. 6. A portion of the bridge 
may be raised between two piles, sufficient 
for the passage of ships.” 

Shower o f Black During tlie night 

of Tuesday, 16th November, there fell, in 
the townsliip of Broughton, North America, 
on the south sliore, so groat a quantity of a 
black powder, as completely to cover tlie 
snow which was then on the ground. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON* 


The Memoirs of tlic late Ricbard* Lovell 
Edgeworth, which will soon appear, are by 
himself, and continucil by Miss Edgeworth. 
In a former Number it was erroneously 
stated, that they were written entirely by 
that distinguished Female. 

• The Third and Fourth Cantos of Don 
Juan are advertised by Mr Murray as in 
the press. 

X’lcturcsque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, witli twenty-four colour¬ 
ed views; by E. E. Vidal, Esq. 

Two additional Books of the Xlistorical 
Memoirs of Napoleon, by himself, may be 
soon expected. 

Coronalia; or an Historical Account of 
Oowns and Coronations; by Mr Scott, au¬ 
thor of the Digest of Military Law, &c. 

A new and uniform edition of tlie Works 
of Dr Jeremy Taylor, in fourteen octavo 
volutnc.s, with a life ; by tlie Rev. Reginald 
Hcbcr, A. M. 


An Essay on the Evils of Popular Igno¬ 
rance ; by Mr Forster, author of Essays on 
the Decision of Character, &.c. 

A new edition of Bisset’s Reign of George 
III. in seven octavo volumes. 

In great forwardness, at the Lithographic 
Press, a scries of characteristic Portraits,of 
the Cossacks attached to the Russian army 
in 1815 and 1816, witJi ample details of the 
history, manners, and customs of the diffe¬ 
rent tribes to which they belonged, in one 
volume, imperial octavo. 

Mr Sliaron Turner’s third edition of the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, in three vo¬ 
lumes octavo, is nearly ready. It will con¬ 
tain an addition of several observations and 
dialogues of our King Alfred on tlic sub¬ 
jects discussed by Boctliius—a fuller analy¬ 
sis of tlie heroic poem on Beowulf**—a larger 
view of the Witena-gcaiot or Anglo-Saxon 
Parliament—and a detail of tlie iwpidation 
of the Anglo-Saxons* 
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A Picturesque Tour over IVJount Semp- history of their manners and fortunes, by 
Ion, from Geneva to Milan, in one volume Martin Dobrishofier, a German Jesuit, who 
royal octavo, with thirty six coloured en- devoted the prime of his years to the task of 
gravings. converting them, and in old age, after the 

Cromwell; or the Adventurer; by Mr extinction of his order, found consolation in 
Cowy. recording the knowletlge which he had so 

Sketches from St George’s Fields; by painfully acquired, and the labours which 
Giorgioni di Castel Chiuso, with twenty vig- had been so miserably frustrated, is of all 
nettes. books relating to savage life, {he most curi- 

Kemarks on the Church and Clergy; by ous, and, in every respect, tlic most intercst- 
Mr J, K. Shuttleworth. ing.”— Southey’s hUstory oftlte Brazth. 

. The Christian Family Assistant 5 by H. llnyal Military Calendar, Anny Service 

L. Popplewell; with An Historical Essay liook, and Military History of the LaA 

on Prayer, by Ingram Cobbin- Century. Containing the Services of all the 

A second edition of Dr Aikin’s Annals of General and Field Officers of tlie Army^ 
George Ill. brought down to the present time. Narratives of all the Patties and Sieges of 
The thii-d and fourth volumes of the Kev. the last Century, Biographies of deceased 
Kobert Stevenson's Scripture Portraits, will and retired Officers^ &c. Ac. By Sir John 
. appear in the Course of the spring. Philippart,, Librarian to H.R.H. the Duke 

A new edition of Mr Jolliffe’s Letters of Kent Third Edition. 5 vols 8vo. 
from Palestine, will soon be ready. In the press, Memoirs of his late Majesty 

The final volume of Mr Morell’s Studies George III.; by John Brown, Esq. author 

in History, will be published in April. of the Northern Coilrts. 

The Rev. J. Gibbart of Dublin, will The Orientalist; or. Electioneering in 
shortly publish a series of connected Lee- Ireland; a Novel; in two volumes, 
tures on the Holy Bible. A Treatise on the Nature of Scrofula, in 

An edition of Cicero’s Works, complete which an attempt is made to account for 

in M volumes; by Dr Carey, Editor of the the Origin of that Disease, on new prin- 
Regent’s Pocket Classics. ciples, illustrated by various Facts and Ob- 

Tlie History of tlie Zodians ; a fictitious servations, explanatory of a method for its 

narrative, designed to illustrate the natural complete Eradication, Ac.; by William 

origin of public institutions ; by the Rev. J. Farr, (Mcnibwof the Royal (College of Sur- 

( Jark, author of the Wandering Jew. geons, London) Half Moon Street, Picca- 

A Series of Portraits of the most eminent dilly. 

Foreign Musiciil Coinposers, with a short Early in tiie month will be published. 
Biography, No I. 7s- Proof impressions of Chevy Chace, the second edition, with other 
the plates, 9 b« each. Poems. 

The personal history of King George HI. In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
undertaken with the assistance of persons lishecl, a Visit to the Provina* of Cppc-r 

officially connected with the late King; and Canada, in 1819; by James Straclian, 

dedicated, by permission, to his present bookseller, Aberdeen. 

Majesty ; by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. Dr Charles Hastings, physician to the 
P. R. S., handsomefy printed, with por- Worcester Infinnury, has in the press, 
traits, fiie-similes, Ac. in 4to. in I vol. 8vo, a Treatise on Inflammation 

The Fall of .Jerusalem, a Dramatic Poem ; of tlie Mucous Membrane of the Lung'^, 
by H. H. Milnjan, iM. A. author of Fazio, to which is prefixed, an Experimental In- 
Svo. quiry into the General Nature of Influmma- 

An account of the Abipones, an eqnes- tion, and the Contractable Power of the 
triari people in the interior of South Anicri- Blood Vessels. 

ca, translated from the original Latin of In the course of the month will be pub- 
Martin DobrishoflTer, one of the Ex-Jesuits, lished, the First Fart of a History of Eng- 
twenty-fivc years a Missionary in Paraguay, land, dnririg the reign of George J If. The 
2 vols 6vo. work will be written with the strictest im- 

“ ThI Abipones have been in one tiling partiality, and embellished with numerous 
fortunate above all other savages ; for the Portraits and Otlier Engravings. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tin: Abbot, by the Author of the Monas- ing its origin and progress—the leading 
tery, wc understand, is already in tlie press. Doctrines and forms of Ecclesiastical Polity 
An Account of the Fishes found in the that have been founded on it, and tJie 
River Ganges and its Branches, with En- which it has produced upon the moral and 
gravings, executed in the best manner, from political state of thiropc. The work will be 
original Drawings; by Francis Hamilton, comprised in 3 vols 8vo. 

M. D. F.lt-S. J-on- and Edin. 4to. The History of the Indian Archipelago. 

Dr Cook, Laurence Kirk, has for several By John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. Late Bri- 

ycars been preparing, and has now nearly tish Resident at the Court of the Sultan lu 
ready for the press, “ A General and His- Jaiii. 3 vols 8vo. With illustrative Map, 
vurital View of CUublianity,” comprehend- and Engravings. 

Voi.. VI. X. 
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An Account of the Arctic Regions, in¬ 
cluding tlu* NaUiral History of Hpitzbergen 
and the adjacent Islands, the Polar Ice, and 
the Greenland Seas; with a History and 
Description of the Northern Whale Fishery. 
Chiefly derived from Researches made dur¬ 
ing Seventeen Voyages to the Polar Seas. 
By Willianj Scoresby, Jun. F.R.S. K. 2 
vols 8vo. With numerous Engravings. 

A Journey in Carniola and It^y, in tlie 
Years 1817-1818. By W. A. CadeU, Esq. 
E.H.S. 2 vols 8vo. With numerous Kn- 
^^avings. 

Preparing for publiration, the Tlioologi- 
cal Lectures of die late Rev. Pnnripal llill 
' of St Andrew’*.. 

Dr Cook aKn intends to submit to the 
public, a Bingraphiml Memoir of the late 
Venerable Principid Hill. 

The Poetical Decameron; or Conversa¬ 
tions on English Poets and Poetry, particu¬ 
larly of the Reigns of l^'lizabeth and James 
1. By J. Payne Collier, of the Middle 
Temple. 2 vols post 8vo, (Nearly ready.) 

In the press, and shortly will be publish- 
,cd, Sermons, by Ministers of tlie (General 
Associate (Antibuighcr) Synod, in 2 vols 
l2nio. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing 
by subscription, by the Kcv. W, M. VA'adc, 
(Author of “ Walks in Oxford,”) a Second 
and concluding volume loathe History of 
Renfrewshire. The work will be published 
in a 4to volume of 4-00 pages, with 2% 
plates, drawn and engraved by W. H. I.iz- 
ars. Demy quarto, L.l, lls. 6d. Uoyal, 
I..2, I2s. tid. pr with Proofs on India 
paper, L.3,13s. 6d. 
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Talcs of the Sempstresses. 2 vols post 
8vo. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 
Author of The Cherrie and the Slae. 

These Poems will be accurately printed 
from a MS. presented by the celebrated 
Drummond of Hawtliomden, to the Li¬ 
brary of the University of I^dinburgh. As 
the impression is to be very limited, gentle¬ 
men wishing to secure copies are requested 
to send their names to the publishers, with¬ 
out delay. The piice will not exceed 12s. 

'I'lie Kcv. William I'aylur, Jun. D, D. 
of St Kr/och’s Church, Glasgow, has in the 
press a Sermon, occasioned by the death of 
his Majesty, King George the III. 

Mr G. A. F. Jehring, a native of Ger¬ 
many, residing in Glasgow, lias now in the 
press a German Grammar, on an entirely 
new plan. 'J’his work presents, in a tabular ’ 
arrangement, at one view, the declensions 
and conjugations—the governing and com¬ 
pounding prepositions—the transpusitive 
conjunctions, and various orders of con¬ 
structions. The whole is illustrated under 
appropriate divisions, by copious examplcfr 
printed in italic characters, and with the 
proniuiciation marked in a way so simple, 
as to be easily understood even by tlie 
youngest pupils, and thereby rendering it 
peculiarly adapted for private as well as for 
public Rtudy. Several literary persons who 
have seen the MS. are of opinion, that it is 
superior to any existing grammar ; and that 
it w'ill eflcciuully remove the diflicultic.s 
which the English student has had to en¬ 
counter, in atcpiiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. 


Work^ Preparing for Puldicaiion. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTUnE. 

A New System of Cultivation without 
liuic, or dung, or summer fallow ; by Ma- 
jor-G eneral Heatson. Svo. 

Bl«T.IOGllAl»HY. 

A general Catalogue of new and second¬ 
hand Books, by J. Dowding, 3s. (>d. 

BlOflUAPUY. 

. George the I'liird, his Court and Family, 
Svo. 2 vols. 28s, 

The public and domestic life of his late 
Majesty, George HI.; by Edward Holt, 
Esq. Svo. 

The Huntingdon Peerage; by Henry 
Nugent Bell, 4to. 

The Life of Joiin Sebastian Buck, by Dr 
Forkel; trartolatcd from the German, 8vo. 
Cs. 

BOTANY. 

Galpine's Synoptical Compend. of British 
Botany, arrangetl after the Liimaaii Sys¬ 
tem, new edition. 10s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

’* A Guide to Young Brewers, particularly 
adapted for Families, Svo. 125. 


T>UAMA. 

The Cenci, a I'ragedy, in five acts ; by 
Percy B, Sliellcy, 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Ivanhoe; or, The Jew’s Daughter; a 
Mclo-Drama ; by T. Dibdin, 2s. Gd. 

The Amiquary ; by D. Terry, 3s, 
EDUCATION. 

Vine’s K cy to Keith on thcGlobes, 12mo. -Is. 

A Syllaluc Guide to the true pronuncia¬ 
tion of the J’'rench l.anguagc ; by the Rev. 
J. Till. 2s 

Poems tor Y'outh; by a Family Circle, 
12nio. 3s. Gd. 

An Introduction to French, on the })hm 
of the Eton Latin (Jrammar; by ^V^ S. 
Kenny, 3&. 

On Education; by J. Alacnab, 7s. 

'J’aylor's ^iotber's Journal, ]2nu». 4s'. 

On the present and jiast I’artieiplcs of the 
French Language; by h'l. MaiJlard, 12nio. 
3s. Gd. 

Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No IX. Ir 
will be seen by this Number, tliat the Edi¬ 
tors have adopted a new arrangement, calcu¬ 
lated greatly to accelerate the lUturcprogic ‘ 



Alpxjaiiettcat. Li 9T of Scotch Bankiuiptciks, announceil between 1st and S9th 
February 1820, cxtractLil from the I'Minburgh Gazette? 


Hiile, William, wnglit and ImiliU-r, 

Ci»wan, 'WilUain, tleslu’j .Hid horsi'-dc.alc*, Paisley 
l otion, Stcjilicn, cliin.i .uid cartlicn-Wiirc nitr- 
chant, Crlasffow 

t)<id'<. J. wTightawd bmWer, Orecniidc-row, Kdiii. 
lioiigi.is, J.nncf., nu‘roha«U, Sliihng 
Pwiu^, Miller, (’o. inuehaiiti., carrying on busi. 
ncvsas.icoinpanyn'lircoTioek; and it Newfound¬ 
land nmlcr tlie /inn of Miller, Fcrgiih, »!<: Co. 
Glen, Wilb.uTi, mal-mfster, inerehanl, and cattle- 
dealer, Armsheiigh 

f dndoii, J.nni‘v, wKiiicr and fish eurer, Aberdeen 
lir.'iy. A- elmh'iiicrcluud ,ind luilKTdasher, Irvine 
I U'lidcisoii, T. jun. tnerelMiit, Aii&truthei Raster 
llowic, John »V Joseph, inerehants, sspiid-dealeri-, 
sluM irial^crs, ,uul Kvitlier-merehants, Irvine 
laing &: Coofiraa, iiicreliants, lilasgow 
! awiu', George 0^ John, & Co. surRi*ons and drnf;- 
gists, Kdinliureh 

M'Kellar, Dugaid, ineroluiit, Greenock 
Murray <.V lioiuiar, IxMiksellers and fjUitionei*-, 
Glasgow 


Neilson, J.meieliaiit.W'aulk-null-doro.ncarAudne 
I’lnnptou .V Co iivTchant-', Rdinburgli, and Joint 
Plimjitoii, solo )i.irlnf‘r oi the tinn 
Hobertson, H<,bt. Co. spirit-tlenlers and uinbrel- 
hl-nianutactmois. (dasgow ' 

White, Alex, nicrohaiit and cxmillemakor, Dundee 

DIVIDENDS. 

Brodie, Gjh). merch i'ii, l,uiih; a ihvidetid on the 
11th Match 

Carrie, John, tneitluni, Aibnath; a luinl dni- 
dtiul r»lst Match 

[Ien«ler>on. Thom.'is anil Wilh.uu. .'j Co. nior- 
ehaius, Kdinburgh ; a do iderid l.'fh Mareli 
Johnit(*i», Dav, tjie late, inaiuii.Kiuier. Glasgow; 

.t final di' ulenil 'Jo*! Match 
M* \hd(T .V Hrystjii, inerehants, Glosj'ow; adivi- 
deinl 1 >tl» M.neh 

Sun, (;. M. Si Co. r.icrclumts, Glasgow; a dm 
de»ul l "th Marelt 

Stewart, Jidin, goncud agent, AlKadecii; a dm 
deii'’ jd April 


IsOmioHy Corn ExcluingCy March 6. 


s. 

W'hcal, rod. 64 to 
Fine ddto . . htt to 
'su|H'rfinedjtio 'I'i to 


White 
Fine ditto 
Sunorfiiie . 
Old ditto . . 
Hyc • . . . 
Harley . . . 
rme-.,. 
SujierliiK* . 
Malt, . . . 

J me . . , 

I log Pe.u.o . 

M.iple . . 

VVInt«' pvase 


ti I to 
7d to 
76 ti» 
0 to 
to 
'JH to 
.i l to 
78 to 
.'>() to 
6» to 
.)y to 
17 to 
■1.3 to 


s. 

6H 

7I> 

76 

(iH 

74 

V.) 

0 

71 
.71 
.76 
12 
U) 

72 
'12 

1 .) 


Boilers . . 

New. 

.‘small lU-.uis » 

Tick . , . 

Foreign . , 

Feed bats 
Fih(‘ .... 

Poland d.o . . 

('uic .... 

Pot.Uo <lo. . . 

Fine. 

Floui, p, ‘.aek 
Seconds . . 

Noj th Ccnintn 
Pollard, j'or ijr. 20 ft. 

. . 12 to 


v. 

IH to 
— to 
■17 to 
.7S t(' 
10 to 
'I to 
2 i to 
21 to 
27 t.i 
2) to 
2f> to 
(>() to 
.7) ti' 
70 to 


^„;iWhcat. 


Livcijioolf Eel. 20. 

.r. </. 


ii per 70 lbs. 


n 

*21 
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H ti to y -’iFine . -itv <1 to 17 0 
n 6 to 10^ '!.> 0 t»> 1.7 0 
i> 0 to fJ S p lot, Jl). 

8 610 P u j .s.-Kioto 42 0 

8 (i to '} 0; j>o. Ill iKiiid 3201 o. 7 'l 0 


161 Ih-.in 
Sccdsy 7 . 


i. f/.' d, .T. (f. 

iPe.ase, grey 42 0 to 46 0 
while . . .70 0 K> .78 0 

'lG'lL,nghsh,newlO 0 to 10 GiKlour, Eiig. ni. 240 Ih. 
‘’'’American . “ *' * ' “ ‘ ^ ■ 

Dantzu 
Dutch Hed 
tVii'Uiga .... 

'jtii'Aiehangcl . 
os'iCamula . • 

2i>!;sc()tc!i 
.7(i;jIr«sU, m'V 

6)'lBatUv. p<T('0ilts. i.Swfeh . . . jsOlo.'l 0 

60' Kiig. guild. .7 .7 to-. lo!|r,.,|, .... 260ti..71 0 
■j,.;—Mailing . 0 OtnO P|Hj.in,p.211h. I J to 12 
28 [Seoteli . . ,7 0 to .» <<! 
librish. . . 1 6 to 1 10 JJnitcry Birfy 

.jOats, per 1,7 IIi, iHutier, )i..t ewt.*" r. 

Fnghsh poU..7 .7 to 3 ‘),lteha'a . . 80 to 82 


• Oto 6 


3,7 0 to "7 0 


0 8 ti. 10 2.(>.pi,„.,|| o,]() 11,. 

J*0tO 0 u,]..,, .;«oto.7l0 


I. 


s. 


. 1 . 


Must, lliiiv.'u, 

1(1 tn 

U ! 

: Ilcinpsectl . . 

4 7 to 

—White . . 

1 h tu 


1 I.Jiiseed, erusli. 

.7(i to 

'1‘ures. 

iO to 

M ' 

■ New, for. Seed 

76 to 

Turniiis . . . . 

S fo 

111 

j Uvcgi.as^'. . * 

10 K/ 

--Ni'W .... 

0 to 

0 

Clo\er, Ued, . 

.7.7 to 

—V ellow , . . 

. 0 to 

0 

— While . . 

.70 to 

(■arr.rw,i\ . . . 

O', (o 

— 

Coii.’indi I . . 

1 1 h> 

' .m.i 1 y . 

0 to 

0 

r 1 

'J'refoil, in v* , 

**' A S i * A 

42 tn 


hisli, do. 
.76'|seoU'h do 
64 Utve, pi'i <[i. 
80 Malt, pel Ij. 
30 jl''ine . . 

T)! MiddliiM; 


2 to 


‘IjNewi y 


17 'hiighsh . 

77,1 Irish . . 
’■Ih^nNeed 

RblNBiaiGH MAlien S. 


70 l(» 81) 

3 7 *7 SJ\N aieifoid 7hto 71 

7h 0 to to h'Coik, ]uelv. 2d 76 to 77 
] .7il diy . <i5 to I/) 

10 .7 to 10 ') Heel. p. lieuv 100 to J U) 
S .7 fo h Pj'l'ongu p. Ink. 77 to 80 
. I'oik, p. bil. S i (II 

>0 Oto 71 Oill.mm, perewt. 

14 <1 li> l6.0,s|u>it intddles 77 to 

: 1 7 to 


.S7 


,C.7-I to Xl7'll,ii,is, dr\, 


.«K 

>8 


Wheat. 

Isl,.fkh 

2tt,.(kh 

My .32s. oa. 


Farley. 

18t,......2>5s. f la. 

Sa,.2I'S. Dll. 

:kl,.2t)s. (kl. 


i )ats. 

1st,.21-s. (kl. 

2 a. 21 b. oa. 

3a,.] ?.s. oa. 


Beef (17.i oz. per lb.) Os, 
Mutton .... Os. 
! .anib, per (luartcr . lOs. 

Vejil.Os. 

Pork . . . ♦ . Os. 

TtJlow, j>cr stone . Os. 


Wlicat. 

t st,.J7s. oa. 

2d,.3,>s. oa. 

M .32.S. oa. 


Avertige of Wheat, Xl ; ].>: o 6-I2ths. 
Tuv.sihtify IMtu i It 7. 


Pease ^ 

Ibt,.20s. Od. 

2a,.iHs. (id, 

3<I,.17b. (kS. 


(id. to Os. Hd, 
(id. to Ob. Hd. 
od. to 14s. oa. 

sd. fo ib, oa. 

Od. to Os. sa. 

Od. to 9b. (kl. 


Quartern Loaf 
Potatoes (2H lb.) 
Butter, per lb. 
Salt a-tto,. . . 
nitto, per stone 
Kggs, per d6zen 


Os. 

9d. 

to 

Ob. 

loa. 

. Ob. 

Hd. 

to 

Os. 

(Hlx 

Is. 

Hd. 

to 

Os. 

Od. 

Is. 

oa. 

to 

Os. 

oa. 

](.‘s. 

oa. 

to 

(K. 

oa. 

. Ob. 

8a. 

to 

Ob. 

Od. 


HADDINGTON_Maucii 10. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

l.st,.2.)s. (kl. 

Ibt,.23b. Od. 

1 st,.iHb. oa. 

2 a,.2:5b. oa. 

2a,.20b. od. 

2a,.1.7s. Od. 

M . 20 b. oa. 

3a.17s. oa. 

Ikl,.13s. Od, 

Average of Whtal, X'l : 14; 

0 3-l2Uib. 


Beaus. 

1st,......19b. Od. 

2a,.ir»s. Od. 

3ti,.LK oa. 


lo the IVcck auh'd 20//i /'Vh. 1H20. 

IVasc, Iks. Dd.— 


.\vaagc PriCkf of Corn in Knghimi and Wah'!^, to the IVcek auhd 2\dli 

\\ he.it fi.is. BM.—Rye, nhs. )0d.—Ifarley, .77s. "d.—ik-ifs, I'i'i. Id.—Beaus, Jib. 1 Jd— 

Ueej oi Ihg, Oj,. IM.—D.iLnie.il, 27b. Ud. 

Aoeratre PHces of Brilld,. Cott! vn ScoUaiidy hy (fw Quaifer of Eight IVinchcfta liushtby 

atnt Otitwcal/pcr lioU of V2S lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. AvoirdnpoiSy of the Fon^' 

IVecKs immeduitehi purcdxu^ the \h(h Feb. 1820. 

Wh e-it .71b. IM.—Bve, .7f'b .7d-—B.r.tev, 27s. Id.—O.its, 2U, 3d.—Be.ins, .72.- 2d.« IVase, |M 
’ * IJi'Ci ur 21-. Id.—O.itnical, ly^- 11«1 

4 V 
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lie^i^i€r,y^Ajij.K)fntt^t7ifSj Prof}ioiio7i,s‘y ^ 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


[[Marcli 


Army. 

3 Dr. o 

a 

1 Dr. 


10 

I'l 


ir. 

(iruiuC. 

Coia.d 

o r • Cf• 


I F. 


(i 

a 

0 

27 

31 

57 

3» 

42 

44 

40 

• 

r»o 


65 

*7 

5K 


1. MItITAEY. 

Licut> Col- Hon. John R.'imsay, of hp. late 
Clan-AIniuc Fen. Inf. Colonel 

12 Aug. 1810 

, Afis, Surg. Will}ain.‘W)n, from hp. 7 Dr. (1. 
As. Sur. vice C'oleinuu, exc. 3 Feb. 1820 

-Foster, from hp. Assi'it. Surg. 

vice Maginn, cxeh. do. 

Mrut. Al|) to be Captain by punh^ vii'c 
Wnght, ret- 13.Fan. 

. — FcnUall, Captain by purcli. vice 

Fayer, ret. 5 Feb. 

Cornet Towiishcnd, Lieut, by pur. 15 Jan. 

■ Hawkins, Lieut, by uureh. 5 Feb. 

O. T. IliKiker, Comet by purch. 1.3 Jan. 

R. Dc Lisle, (Jomel by piurch. 5 Feb. 

Troop <^uar. Most. M. T. Donahoo, Reg. 

Quar. Mast, vice M.istcni, dead. do. 

LLGcn. Lonl Stewart, U.C.ll. Colonel do. 

Lieut. Gage, from Si F. Lieut, vice Ha- 
niond, exch. do. 

--Foster, from hp. 25 Dr. Lieut, vice 

Ormsby, cxcli* 10 do. 

— Dixon, Captain by purch. vice Bel* 
I.*iirs, ret. do. 

(’omet Elton, Lieut, by purch. . do. 

. Ensign Atid Lieut. Etskiiic, L(. and Capt. 
by inii. vice l^>rd C. Fuzniy, 55 F. do. 
' Glauville, fni. hp Ens. 

and Licul. do. 

Captain H. .1. W. Rentnuk, Ailjutmt, vice 
i\ llenlmck, res. AdjuL'inl only do. 

Lt. and Capl. Wiraton, C!apt. and Lieut. 
CoUmel by pnrai. vice Stewart, ret. 

51 Dir. IHIb 

Lu'ut. Anson, Lieul. and Capt. by purch. 

‘JOJan, 1820 

Gent. C.ulct Dixon, from Iloy. Mil. Coll. 
Ensign and Lieut, by pureh. do. 

(ii'U. Mar([Uis of Huntiy, Colonel do. 

Ensign Stephens, Lieut, vice Vaughan, 
dead K) Feb. 

E. Muller, Ensign do. 

J. W. .Stuart, EtiSigii, t'ice Chambers, 
dead do. 

Ensign Cotter, from hp. Ensign, vice 
■Waiinvright, exch. icc. diff*. 27 Jan. 

Captain Barnwell, from hp. bh F. Capt. 
vici’ Stirling, exch. 10 Feb. 

Lieut. Miiclciui, Capl. bypiuch. vice Mol- 

loy, ref. 20 Jan. 

Ensign Keaiielerk, fioin l>2 F. Lieut, by 
purch- vice M'Lcan, jirom. 5 k'eb. 

Lieut. Hammond, From 11 Dr. I.ieut. vice 
Gage, exch. do. 

Capt. Perry, from hp. 5tJ F. t^apUuii vice 
Stephens, exch. do. 

■ Hardman, from hp- 85 F. Captiiin, 

vice Gallic, exch. roc. <hl2'. do. 

Oen. Earl of Hopetuun, ll.C.B. Colonel 

, Uy Jan. 

Lieut. Gen. Gore Browne, Colonel <lo. 

Ensign Cainpbidl, Lieut, by pureh. vice 
Vuii'cnt, 89 F. 3 Feb. 

C, I.. Leslie, Ensign do. 

Major Poo, from np, 99 F. Maj. Weinyss, 
cxch. 10 do. 

Captain Baldwin, from 83 F. Capt. viee 
Poitier, 61 F. do. 

Lieut. Seward, from hp. Lieut, vice Doug¬ 
las, cancelled 27 Jan. 

N. Power, Ensign by purch, vice Cappage, 
cancelled 20 do. 

Drevet Lieut. Col. Lord C. Fitzroy, from 
Gren. O. Major by puieh. mcc ilog, ret. 

27 do. 

Lieut. Dix, Captiin, vice Montgomery, 
dead iO Feb. 

Ensign Montgomerie, Lieut. do. 

J. W. Taylor, Ensign do. 

Ensign Hcbdcn, from bp* 2 G<ir. Bn. Ens. 
vice Baynes, exch. 27 Jan. 


61 F. 

62 
f>7 
6B 
7.5 


79 

S4 

8J 

90 


Bt. Lieut. Col. PoitdiT, fn>m COP. M.ajoi. 

vice Owen, dead Feb- 

R. Power, Ensign by purch. vuv Beau 
clerk, 27 V. 5 do. 

W. M. P. Swccilland, Ei'sigu, viee Mae 
Daniel '-0 .J.m 

Lieut. StrcUon, from hp. vice Sloan, i‘xe. 
Tec. tldf. 5 I'cb. 

- . - ■ Lloyd, Capt. by purch. vice Comie, 

ret- do. 

Ensign Monck, Lieut. viceMuT))hy, dead 

2 do. 

—Williamson, from 45 I\ Lieut, by 
pureh. vice Lloyd 3 do. 

F. Primrose, Kusign, vice Monek <lo. 
Lieut. Cameron, fiom hp. Lieut, vu'i” 
Thomson, exch. ree. dift’. 27 Jan. 

— Westhj^ from hji. Lieuf. vice .SC 

Clare, exch. rec diff’. 3 Fei>. 

-- Broekmau, fromhp. 8l F. Lieut, 
vice* Bowsar, oxch. rec. difi- H) do. 

Thomson, from hp. Payin. vici 
Biggard, eashiercd 27 J;ii). 


91 

92 


Capl. Holmes, from hp. 78 F- Capl. vici* 
Holland, I 11. V. Bn. 9 Feb 

Lieut. Maelcan, Iroin lin. 5 F- G* Lunt. 

vice Grant,«exeh. ice. dilf. 27 Jan. 

EuMgn MHutyre, fiom hp. 5 W. I. B. 

Ens. vice I'.implicll, cxeh, 10 Feb. 
Liciit. Gcii. Jolm Hope, formerly oFiiO F, 
Colonel 29 J.nr. 

Lieut. M.idden, from 13 F. t!aptam, viei 
liiiui, dead Id Feb. 

Uifle li. ('apt Stewcirl, from lip. Capt. Beckwoml, 
exch. 27 J.in, 

<k*iit. Catlot O. V 1‘reagh, from U. M»L 
( oil. '2d liieut. vur Peel <* do. 

IW.l.R. I.t. Chads Caidain by pmch. iice Isles, 
ret. 27 do. 

Ensign Myers, Lieui. by pureh. .3 Feb. 

2 Hosj). Mate B. D’Unen, VssisU Surg, vice 
Dunn, Stafi' do. 

CapeC.Lt. Stockenstronm, lV«»in hp ol ihe late 
U<*gt. vici‘ suK’keiistnmin, cxih. 10 do. 

lU.V.B.Brevet Major Holland, from 90 F. Cant. 

vice t ’li.ipinan, caneollcd .3 do. 

Lieut. De.in. from hp. H. W’ag. Tr. Licul. 
vice Gilbert, caiicidlod do. 

— - Fothcrgill, from lip. 97 F. Lieut. 

vice Fuller, e.incellcil do. 

Ensign Mai'kcuzic, troiu bp. 8 W. L B. 
Ensign, \ ice (lordon, 7 V. Bn. do. 

Paym. Bngg^, fiom lip. 58 F. J*ayin. do. 

2 Lieut. Hiimbnck, tumi hp. 43 F. Lieut. 

vice W'alktT, eancelh**! do. 

— — Young, tioni hp. 25 F. Lieut, vice 

Dickenson, ivuu-eUed do 

——OCounel), (rom hp. hJ F. Lieul. 
vieeCtriHin. caueellctl do. 

Ensign ElUr, from hp. 35 F. Ensign do. 

5 Brevit M,ij. W\)od, from 90 F. to be Capt. 

• vice M.msfield, cancelled do. 

Lieut- Stewart, troin hu. 2 G. Bn. Lieut, 
vice Atkinson, caneeBcil do. 

— - l.yuch, tioni hi». 99 F. Lieut, vice 

Cluillis, cancelled do. 

— Fleming, from 90 F. Lieut, vice 

Guslett, cancelled do. 

—— Black, from hp. 50 P'. Lieut, vice 
EUiutt, (^ncelled do. 

■ I M‘('nul, from h^i, i G. Bn, Lieut, 
vice Bateman, cancelled 'do. 

Qua. Master Buchanan, from hp. 5 G Bn. 
Quarter Miustcr J 0 do. 

4 Lieut. Stobie, h>>. Siclliim llegl. l.ieut. 

vice Pigott, cjincellcil 5 do. 

- - t'aveiiibsb, from hp. 3 Gar. Bn. 

Lieut, vice Groves, caueefled do. 

7 Brevi't Major Boss, from hp. 6 VV. LB 

t;apl. vice Gordon, eaiiecUed do. 

Lieut. Warren, from 4 K. V. Ihi. Lieiit- 
vicc Perry, cancelleii I Nov. IS 19 

Ensign Gordon, from 1 B. V. Bn- Ensign, 
viec AlcMinder, cancelled do. 



7 

8 


lief^stur.-^ApiHiintmf^'tii, 7Vo«k/W,' i\c. 

“ SailUnV fimn l»j K. rw. ihlV. 
C;vmiilK-ll,(,p. 1 F. (;. • 

- O’Coimor, from 88 F. lec. 


Lnsip' rau\«er, from 5 lU V. Bn. 

vjcu JohasUm, canccllwl 1 Nov. ISi!) 
IJtMit and /\di. (-’rawford, from 90 F. 

l.icut ami Adjutimt o Feb. IHLM) 

Kiisj^fi» Skinner', from bp. I.’} F. 

> wv Martin, cmoillnl mi. 

TnM>i> Qiuir. Master Jaekson, trom hp- 
Dr. Eiisiffn, \ivo Mac Math, canc. do. 

Lieut, BurKc,from hp. 18 F. Lieut. do. 

-Stewart, Ailjutant dt). 

Quar. Master Hogiui, from hp. 11 F. Eni. 

vice Niekvm, cdiiecllrtl do. 

Ensign Maele.in, from lalct) 11. Vet. Bn. 

Ens. vice Fraser, c.iiiccllcil 1 Nov. 1N19 
Ouai. M.rfitcr Slaane, from hp. 2 W. 1. R. 
Enii. vice Koiiiarcck, eanc. .* Feb. 1820 


7US 

with Lieut, 
with Lteut. 


Hoyal ArtiUcry. 
fient. c'.ulct n. Lu.ird, 2d Lieut. 


l[. C. 7'eesdalc, 2d Lieut. 
• J. Gi>re, 2tl Lieut. 


8 Dec. 1810 

do, 
do. 


Ciirrisitru. 

fJeii. Eiirl of Chatham, K.G* (Jnvci nor of Cfibrals.ir 

29 Jan. IK20 

I.ieid. <ion. Lord Berosford, G.C.D. (iovenior of 
Jersey do. 

-Sir ilrcnl Sj>cm*cr, fJ.C.B. t.io\eriior 

of Cork do. 

-Hart, from ^5 F. Governor of Lon- 

dond<*rry .iiid (’ulmorc «lo. 

llosp-Assist. Tec\ an, •'lom hp. 1 In •}*. \ssistant 

Jd Dee. jKC). 

—-Kemble, ^d.^, fiom hp. llosp. Assist. 

do. 

S/oft'l'(Ypf'r Gati'nU's DepartniffU. 

Assist, suiii'-keeper GencKil J. Hate, Pop. .Store¬ 
keeper (.eneral • 2b Dee 1819 

'riui. Hro.)dbank Farr, As. Slore-keeiH'r (ion. do. 
Ahkk. I ihler, do. do. do, 

/ta?i,qos. 

Major Buck, from S F. with M.mir Browne, hp. 
9K I'. 

itrciet MajO) Milner, fioni IS Dr. with ('apt. Dc 
Moutinorcncy, 1 F- 

— -Wilkie, from oS F. wilh ('apt. Frank- 

lyii, bp. lb F. 

--Lane, Ironi Hi I', lee. dill, with C.’apl. 

Lynch, hp. !t. W’. L K.iit, 

Lieut. Jvrrs,from 8 I*, with Lioiii. LordBm''hani, 
hp. 3 F. (i. 

— — LsIkh, lioni C2 K. rcc. tlifl'. wilh Lieut. 
Mai’ilonell, hp. 


Follelt, hp. 1)7 F. 

Jicsi^mUhnfit u»d llciircuicui», 

Lieut. Colonel Siew.iU, 3 F. C. 

Majoi Mollov, ‘.’7 F. 

Cajitam W right, 1 Dr. 

Ajypuviimcnt Concdlcd. 

Ensign Cuppage, .*50 F. 

Deaths, 

Gen. lion. Sir A. Maitland, Bari, lb F. Feb. IHjb, 

- Sir D. DundfLs, G.C.B. 1 Dr. O. and Uillc 

Brig, at Chelsea College 18 Feb. 

Maj, Gen. .lohn Lnidesey, formerly Lieut. ('oloiiel 
<0 K. Brighton Id do. 


D. Dewar 


a DeU 181 b 


Lt. Col. Sir J. Bontein, hp^Kelso HegU Dei', 
Maj. Gwen, 61 F. Up Park (’amp, J.uiinK'a 8 Nov. 
—— ValJance, T-l F« BatUeola, Ceylon H 'lug. 

-St Leger, 89 F. 11 May 

— Gomersall, hp. late 2 Gar. Bn. 

Capt. Butler, 1 F. 

-Duport, Floy.il Art. Dnnarara Der 

Licul. ('amerori, A<1J. 1 F. 

A. MaepUerson, yj F. Isk of Frruu'c J \ May 

- limes, 92 K. Up Park Camp, Jaiiuuea 

19 Nov. 

—— Jones, 67 F. Muliingauni • 17 July 

-Hunt, Uoyal Engineers 

— - Crouehlcy, hp. S.5 F. 29 Drv. 

-D’Arev, hp. 91 F. 7 do. 

" — Beecher, C, R. V. Bn. 'J't do. 

Ens. Tottenham, 1 F. 

—— Ch.uijlx*rs, d F. PiN.t Dir. 

—— ChumlHTlain, 21 F. Ghn/eiKire, Bengal 

21 June 

—■ Lowe, 2 W. I. R. Gambia 12 \ug. 

-Young, hp. fairopcan (lar. (VimiMiiy 

-Fredericks, hp. Geiman J,egion, llanoNei 

1h .Ian. I H'.’o 

Paymaster Boyes, hp. 26 F. Dih>. IH19 

Quarter Majiter Paike, 1 F. Wallyahbail, Madi.vi 

28 Aijf?. 

Assist. Surgeon Swindell, lip. 1 Dr. Ods. Amherst 
burgh. I'jjptr (!aiKida 1 

Cotiimi UfiTvil Di'fKN imnU. 

Assist. Com. (rcn. Belsoti, l)eni.i!.ir;t 27 Nov 

Drp. A.ssist. Com. (ien. Ilowie, Jainaiea 7do. 

MidiCiU Vpar(niLut. 

Hosp. Assist. Cusiiis, Jamaica 11 Nm - 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


The mean temperature of Pcliniiiry is considerably above the average of the .same iiifiiuii 
during the last four years, and the mean daily range oP t!ie Thermometer is upwards »t' 
u degree less. The temperature, therefore, has been more equable thani s generally i jt- 
periencctl in this climate. The warmest period of tlic month was tlie (dh, Yth, «nd lith, 
when the Thermoineter rose above .'iO, the coldesL W9is after the iSlli, wlien the tempera¬ 
ture of the liight was frequently below :5‘i. The mean of the daily extremes coincides i'k- 
actly with that of i 0 morning and evening. The fluctuations of the Baromcle^ arc some¬ 
what less tlian the annual average fiuetuatioiis, and the mean height is fully .i tenths 
hi-'her than that of February for the last four years. The sUte of tlic Hygrometer in- 
di^tes an uninmally dry aimosplicrc, owing to the prevalence of cold north-east wmd., to¬ 
wards the end of the month. It will be found, on looking hack to the tir.sl Number of 
this work, that there is a striking cohicidcncc between February of this year and the same 
month of 1817. The difference both in tenqieraturc and drynessis in favour ot tiie latter. 
From the mild state of the weather about the 7th, it was c.\pected Uiat the ..evere winter 
wjLs to be followed by an caily spring. Tliese hopes, however, have been pailially disap¬ 
pointed by the stormy wealher that sa m towards the end of February, and which still 
continues (iMardi ‘Jd,) with increasing severity. 
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Meteouological Table/ tfa?/rflrc7fv/_/row the Repster kepi on the Banks (fj 
the Ta-y, jmr miles east from. Perth, Latitude 56*^525', Elevation iS5 feet. 


Means, 


February 1820* 


Extremes, 


THERMOMETER. Dtgrecs. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, , . 15..’5 

.colli, . . , 31-K 

.temperature, 10 A.M. . • 

. lOr.M, . . . .'5S.6* 

. of daily extremes, • . 

.10 A.M. and iO P. M. » * 5SK1 

..-1 daily oh&ervatJOi)'5, , . ^ •>0.1 

Whole range of thermometer, . . -lO.O 

Mean dally ditto, H/' 

..temiHjratuit* of spring water, . .11). > 

flAIlOMETEn. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A.M. (leinp. of mcr. 47) • Sh.SlO 

.10 r.M, (temp-of mcr. 47) . 

. both, (leinp. of itut. 17) • ’ 

Whole range of baroinetcr, . . 

Mean ditto, duniig the day, ■ . • 405 

.....inglv*, • . .112 

.... in 24 houu., « . . .21.'> 

HYGllOMfiTER. Degrees. 

Ram in inches, .... 1,108 

Kv^n^Httatum in i^th), . . • • J.210 
Mean daily Evapor.ition, , . . .043 

Leslie. Nlcati, lO A. M. . . . 10.0 

..10 P. M. . . • 7.8 

.both, ... . ^8.‘) 

Anderson. Point of Den. 10 A.M. . .55.0 

.. 10 P.M. . .3.5,7 

. . both, . 35.3 

. llelat. Humid. 10 A.M. SO.R 

. 10 P. M. . H'1.6 

.both, . 82.7 ^ 

.Grs. iiiois.m lOOeub.in.iir.lO A.M. .115 

.10 !».M. .Ml 

. )»tb, .1 11 


THERMOMETER. 

Maximum, 7th day, 

Minimum, . IHth . • 

i.oucst maximum, 3d . 
Miphe'<t minimum, 7th 

Iliglwst, 10 A. M> 7t)i 

L(nv(*st ditto, . lyth 

I iighc?t, 10 P. M. 7th . 

Lowest ditto . 19th 

(ireatest range in 24 hours, IHth 
Le<ust ditto, . 4 20th » 

UAKOMETKIt, 
Highest, 10 A. M. . i7th 

Lowest ditto, . 29th 

Highest, 10 P. M. . 20th 

Lowest ditto, . 2!«h 

Oieatcst range in 24 hours, 28tli 
L<*.vst ditto, . . loth 

HYGROMETER. 

1 eslio. Highest, 10 A, M. 2.3th 

. Lowest ditto, .3d 

.. Highest, 10 P, M. 29lJi 

. Lowest ditto, 2d 

Andeison. P. of Dcp. Highest, 10 A M. 

.Low«.*st ditUi, 

.Highest, 10P.M. 

.Lowest ditto, 

.KeUt.Hum.HighesUlO A.M. 

.... Least ditto. 

.Greatest, 10 I’.M. 

.....Le.ist ditto. 

.Mois. 100 euh.m. Grc.dest, f 0 A.M 

..Least ihtio, 

.(ireate,L, 10 P. M. 

...Least d»1U>, 


Inches. 
2.O.S10 
2').H."S 
29.H.7) 
0.220 
. .105 

. .112 

.215 

Degrees. 

I. 198 

J. 210 
•045 

10.0 

7.8 

8.0 

5.5.0 

35.7 
35.3 

80.8 
H'l.C 
82.7 


Dcgrce.*^. 
.34-0 
27-0 
. .33.0 

. 4()..3 

, 52..3 

. .31.0 

4 51.0 

. Tf>.3 

. «3..> 

Inches. 
,30..7H) 
20.120 
. ,30.325 

29.1.30 
. ..3:)0 

, .04.3 

Degrees. 
. 30.0 

. 0.0 
20.0 
. J.O 

7th 40.0 
2.3th lo.O 
7th 13.0 
2.'dh 20.(5 
.3d iOO.O 
2.'.Ui 57.0 
2d 9S.0 
23tJi 3‘».o 


. 7th 

2.'dli 


.213 

.0(-3 


()th .20S 

2.Hh .090 


Fa!Tdays,21; rainy days, 5.* Wind west of meridian, l.»5 c.v^t of mii-dian. U. 


Meteorological Tajile, exlrncfcd J)oni the Rcfrisler hept at Edinhurfrh^ ?« 

the Ohsermiunj, Calion-hilL 

N.U.—The Observavtons me made twice every day, at nine oVIodi, lorcnoon, mid fom o'clock, aflei 
noon. The second Observation in the afleriMxin, ni the fust eoliiinn, is taken tiy Uiedlegister 


Thermometer. 


net 


M.52^ 

29..372!M.I2\ 

A. 12 

.13 i A. '!.> p 

M..3.3 

..3(i1fM.l2 1 

A. 10 

,725 A.41 / 

M.2t» 

,822 M..38 I 

A. 35 

.822! A 57 / 

M.27 ' 

.75.9 M.57 > 

A..i.> 1 

..312:a. to I 

M.32.1 

.332 M.7n 

.4. 38 

.1.311a. .39 ( 

M.2(;5 

.151|M..>9\ 

A. .38 

.490, A. 15 r 

M..38 

.315; M. 30 

A. .37 ' 

.147 \. 49/ 

M.4rt i 

.l57!M..3t) 

A. 1.9 i 

19 / 

M.59,^ 

.52()iM.19l 

A. It; 

..351|A.:>i/ 

M.51 

..388JM.30 1 

A. 40 1 

.089 A. 1.7 1 

M.51 

..371!m.431 

A. 44 

..37DA,16/ 

M.52.V 

.Hl0jM,i7\ 

A. 41 

.8291 A. 41 / 

M.2.9*.' 

.70.3(M.43 4 

A. 10*^1 

.733,A. H 

M..32 1 

.9<>9iM.11 

A. 10 1 

.ftgOjA. 11 

M.2.9 ; 

.9UlM.n\ 

A. 40 i 

.9991 a / 


W. 'l)uH, fair. ' 

I 

.W. Ditto. 

w morn. . 

fogp-day. I 
j Dull morn. ' 
'-uiishineday*! 

Dull, fair. ' 

Mr In.iin mom. 


KOI 7 M. 10\ 
.77(;'a. 111 


I * cold .'iftcru. 

!nL\V. Ditto. 

1 I 

I.. Dull morn, 
-slight shrs. 

Cblc. jMild, sunsh. 

js.W. j Dull, fair. 

t i 

S.W. 'Mild.sunsh. 
S.W. Dull, f.nr. 


.HTO’M. 

,59 

.7.3II-V. 

58 


,5s 

.(».37iA. 

•39 


59 

.320iA. 

10 

.. 735 . M. 

,.33 

.3271 \. 

5(j 

• OlIiM. 

O) 


Dull <.V eold 
lull lair 
Very tMid, 
Mmshnie. 

Fair, cold. 

Kc'cn frost, 
sunshine. 
/Sleet main. 


Sleet ilu. rain 

Dull, fair. 

Foggy day, 
ram mght. 
Frost, with 

SHOW. 

Keen frost, 
sliowrs. hail. 
Snow foren, 
mild <tflein 
I'Yost morn. 
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' Rc^uicr^^Birih^'and MaYrid^cs: 
BIllTHS, MAllKIAGES, AKl) DEATlts. 


na 


« 

• IMPiTHS. 


At M:ulras, Mrs Simp'^on, ruhct 
of I,Hr Willi.jin Simpstm, lOscj. adjmj;htrr. 

Jan. 1, ISifO. At Itoiiio, the Ijdi ol Henry Har¬ 
vey, J!.sq. <i d.'iuj'Iitrr. 

18 . 'I'lio lady of Tliomas Lauder Du'U, Esq. of 
liflugus, :i -son. 

l'». At nouUipie, the lady of Hugh Rose, Es«i. 
of (tlastuheh, a daiightri. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of CasHchiil, 
u son. 

•— f.,ady I’ctrc, a son. 

28. At the m.'aise of KingKissie, MrsCun?>yng- 
Imuie, a son. 

— The lady of (1. A. Kullartoti, Esq. ol reru- 
lull, llerks, a son. 

— At Nrwingt(n», Mis J. fl. Skuiiier, a sou. 

31. The Visrountr>s Diinc^in, a sou. 

— I’he M.uvhionrs. of *^hgo, «• Min ,iu{\ heir. 

h'l'h.X, The 1'ouiitess of ('Jonmoll, twin d.Mi';li- 

ters. 

—• Mis l-’.itriel: RobcrUoii, a d.mghtcr. 

.3. At Kiikalily, Mrv Itoheit Knk, a sou. 

■1. j\\ A' r, Mrs II. J>. hoswcll, a Uaujditrr. 

— Mrs Korn's! ot Conustou, iclaughiei. 

7. At INirtolx'llo. Mrs Diuigla-., Great Kiug- 
Mreet, a son. 

S. At MiKington, Mis Srotl, a son. 

— Mrs Torn)!, /Vihaiiy-strei (, Kdinhurgh, a 
daugliter. 

It. At Peebles, Mrs M'Gowaii of WiiiKstoii, a 
son- 

— \t the I'nion Hold, si Aiidrew’.s - square, 

I'Minhingh, Mrs lloirtwks, .i sou. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs (Jeorge WauehojX’, a 
d.iughtrr. 

l.j. N*" \VollingLo)i-{»l-'co, Leith, Mrs John Mac- 
kie, a d.iughter. 

17. At Islaml llridgo, ne.n Dublin, the lady ol 
t apUiu 11. G. Jackson, a'soii. 

18. At llillon. Mis FVars.i.i of Mvieairnie, .i 
daughter. 

— At jNVwmajUS, MrsDavnl ^vUu’, a d-iuyliKT. 

At Edmhuigh, Mrs \\'oni> .s, Ahl)cy, a son. 

— At s.iiisbiiiy-siiort, Kdiubingh, Mrs John 
Tprav, a d.iughtei. 

Hi. MrsTrasbio, Nortlmniberl.ind-street, Kdin- 
burgli, a ilauglitci. 

— \( LatluiJ House, rifcshnc, the lady ol 
WiDiaui JohnsUm. Knj. oi L.itlirtsk <uul H.ivilau', 
a son and hen. 

— Mr., t'atlieait, (..ivKokl-^tiuau', son. 

21. At CullodiMi. Ml's .A (Jordon, a son. 

22. At Kdmburgli, tlic lady of Wilimm Ogilvio, 
Esq. \ounger ol ('heaters, a daughter. 

2.3. ’ Mrs Jaim-s Uorthwiek, Alieieromby-pluee, .i 
daughter. 

— Mrs .lotm Waldrop, 1(1.3, ticorgc-stieef, Kiliu- 
hurgh, a d.uighler. 

2.3. Mrs (’h.ules Tawse, (Ja)hcld-squriU‘, .* son. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Slrv«'nvm, .Albanv-slriL-t, 

a d.iughur. 

L.i/‘f///—At London, the (‘ounli'ss of ('oApei. a 
daughter. 

At the house of her failiei, Lievitenantditnera! 
Maoleod. St J.uues’s Park. Loudon, iauly (J.mh- 


nor, a son. 

At Eduiburgh, 

ter. 


Mrs Johnstone of Al\a, a d.iugh* 


MAUUlAr.lsS. 

Auff. 2.3, I81d. At (’alculta. Henry Manning, 
un. Esq. of the civil sernee. to Carolnic;, eldest 
laughter of Iaenf.euaiit-i*ciicral HufdT, ol tjie 
H'ng.d estabhshim nt. 

Dee. IH. Hugh Eraser, Esq. assistant-surgiDU in 

ns M.aiesty*s 12th regiment, to Mary, second 
laughter of P.itnck‘o Hctiucssy, Esq. Ennis, 

rinnitv of Clare. , ^ 

Jrt». 1,1820. M Perth, Mr r. Milne, to Mary, 
lauglifer of John Cru tl. 

17. At ('laj*ehnru, (I. Jolinshme, Es(|. laetor at 
Egliidou, to Ann, eldest claughU-r of Mr Wtlhain 
liuthfic. 

J'J. AtFidhain, Wilham Wilbcrforee, jnu. L.>q. 


the eldest sou of WiUiani WillxTforec, Esq. M. P. 
to Mary Kr.uiecs, seeoud daughtci ol the Ue%eteiui 
Janu's (iweu, uvim of Pitglcsh.un 

— At llainlKirough, 7'houui.s (Ji'oigc Oregson, 
Esq. Wairen Mouai, to Mi.ss Hogg. 

21. Ai inrubcoy Lodgt, M dh.im Crawford of 
LittU'lon. to J.ino Ron.dd, ihlcst djiughti-i of 
• Charles Angus, Esq. 'rumlMTiy Luibv. 

— At IlndgefoiiTic, Arelnb.dd Wallaee, Ksq. 
writei, St Andrews, to Miss Ann, youngest iLiugh- 
U*i ol the late Dew.ir Lauder. ' • 

— At Kuighoin, Lieutenant Jai les Na'iTn, U.NL 
to Miss .sopliia '•pruut, duigliter ot Mr J.inieh 
.Sprunt, inanuLicturer there. • 

2.'). \t I’diulMiigh, the Hon, Henry IIoIktI 
Wi.'stinr.i, M. P. to Anne Douglas I'inmiHoii, 
d.iughter of the late Doughus Duke of Hamilton 
and lhaudon. 

— \t Hellevuc, Caplam (*. A. V'eitch, ol the 
Hon. East Imlia Ctuupany's sor\iee, to Helen, 
youngest daughter ot the late (lorge Iloggan, Esq. 
of .itersule. 

— Al I'loektowii, Lodifrish, Don.ild .Mathcsoii. 
Esip ol \i‘bnad.iriMeli, to Maiv, ilaughter ol Mi 
Dinnsiii AlMl.ie, 1 .jIl of (Jojichra. 

'J'. AttMcniian, Ned Camphell, Esq. lo Matilda, 
danghtei ul the bate Duncan M.u'doug.all, Esq. of 
Ardmtiivo. 

.31. \l Cl.isgow, (lavin Hamilton, Emj. of 
S]nin'»b.iuk, ^larish of Avimdale, to Miss N.uii'y 
Pateison, yoi-ngest ihiughter ot the late W’lih.un 
I'ateisim ol Oldhih. 

— Ml .1.unesM.uk, jirinter in ('d.i.sgow, to Ma¬ 
ria, si'vi'iiUi daughter of the l.ile Ct'orge Kmloch, 
Esq. Mouehaven. 

— At PriMonli.d!, near Ciqiai I'dfe, ('aj»l. \U.ui 
111 ig(’s, of the Elt/a1»etli of Knl,.ildy, lo Miss Swan, 
d<mghter of the laic John .Swmu, E^q. ol 
h.iH. 

I'W) H. At, St (usuge’s. Hanovet-s<juare, Ihc Eail 
of i sbiidge, elde-l .son ol theM.oquisof Angle- 
lo Eleanor,i, si'etmd dauglUer ol Uii-lde John 
t U, Esq. ol shawheld, h.ivnig been pre 

vimisly m.in i< d OH Ihc )th August last, it \lfvrc, 
in .‘seotlaiid, tlie seat ol Jior lHothei-in-!.i\\, ”ai \V. 
(i. 1 iMiunin.'. ibiil. 

— A( IliliJibingli, by the l{e\. Dt I’e.ldie. Ml 
'Thum.is (’t.iiq, in.isoii, to su-wart, sis.'oud iLiughtei 
ot Ml M.itJlievv CiMig, ('h,irU*s Mr et. 

— Al In\etiicss. J. MH.eiiu.iu, Issq. oj iliecolony 
lif iJ.'ibiee, fo ( .illujuic, yosiiigi’->t iiaughtej •»! IIh' 
Lite Ih .Clend Angus P.eihuUL, minister of Alms,. 

u. A< hi.er. rv, Ludo^lek ('anieioii, Esij. wnt'U 
the';, t<» Miss Miee M.ienieol, daiqthtei oflbeiU*- 
ee.isi .1 lie\erMul Donald M.ieuieol, minislei id 
Lt iinune and Appui. 

— At l)t‘\oubank, the l{e\ei(*nd Wdti.iui llnish, 
GLeg Av, to Miss Jane Di<d., ’mgest daughter ol 
J.tnu's Diek, Em|. oi Di'vonkiiik 

II. M ]>l.iulyre, Mr llobi rl (.ddwell, meieinm, 
Gl.isgoss, to Mis, lean Uuuimg. ebUst d.iughler ot 
Ml i.ones Uninuig, nmki'epe*, ULiidvre. 

17- At .Spylaw, Mi Mark ruruhiill, ol ‘seuth 
jmn*, larn(-r, to Mks liailui i llolx-rlson, tourth 
d.uigbU'rof Mr .Lillies Kobertson, ^pylaw. 

— /\L^lidniar (..istle, G. It. N'utUil, M 1). ol 
Loiid'in, to Manuii, third d.iughter of James .M.u^ 
1 h id, I'stp of Midin.ir. 

— M HampsLe.i»l, John I oHi, Es<|. to Uubinia 
Marion t'ullcii, youngest d.uq^hter of Arcliibald 
('iilleii, Es(j. one cl Ins M.iiesiv‘s Counsid- 

— Vt Kcii'ingtoii eluireb, \nthmiy M.ioilonald, 
Es<) of Loehg.iny, to Miss* MacsloiKild ol the 
Grange, liroiiiptoii. 

Ih. At .S( Jolins ehaiK’l, FMiiiburgh, CapLun 
('luiiles S. J. Hawtayne, R.\. to Anne, second 
daughter of the* laic Oiarlcs Hope, Esq, iDiinnis- 
iiioiier of ibc iia\y. 

21. Kreil. W. (Limplxdl, Esq. of llarbreck, to 
Soplna. daughtei ot the lab* Sir Etlwarn Wnimng- 
lon. Hart, of Siauford (’ourt, Worccbti rtihire. 

22. .Vt Edinburgh, Robert, H.irtsboru HarlKT, of 
Hay ton C.ustle, in tlie eountA' of Niiltmgh.aiii, Esq, 
iKirtisii-r at l.iw, to ‘sarah, only daughter ol Saumel 
Wonlswoitli ot Noltinglium-iiLwe, Es<i. 

— \t Pitiksion, fames ilrirvev, Kmj. wntci, 
nia.'gim, lo M.irv, wcond daughter ol John tu/ur- 
lav, Lsq. ot Cowian v 
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DEATHS. ’ ^ 


» lieguie}'^"^De(ilhs. 


Mnyot 1H19- At the i&tand of tianca, Mr Francis 
Duchau Fraser, merchant in tJalcuttii, youn;»Cf.t 
sou of Mr William Fr,\ser, senior, incrcliunt tiulor, 
lligh-strect, Edinburgh. 

iJ8. Atl^iana, Ncpaul country, Jolui Balfimr, 
Ssn. surgeon in the &cr\ icc of the lloiiouiabic East 
liuua Company 

June it. At Gyali, m Bengal, Major Cohn Camn- 
bell, of the-Ith regiment of native infaniry; ana, 
on the hth, two days atXcr, Mrs Campliell, lusi 
dow. 

J2, At Calcutta, Major Peter Lewis Grant, Ji’lh 
native infantry, Acting Town and Fort Major of 
Fort William, Bengal; amt on the 'id Scjitembcr 
following, Anne, hig wife. 

' July "25. AtFurrackabad. East Indies, William 
Renncll, Esq. Collector of fjovcriiment Custoins 
at that station, and youngest son of Major llcnnell. 

' Aug, H. The Honourable CuloncUi A. Banner- 
nun, Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 

Sepi, 18. Ni*arAidIeba<t, on tlu* route from Nag- 
poor to Hyderabad, Major P. G* Blair, of the ar¬ 
tillery. He was cut off by the fatal epidemic. 

Oci. 11. On board his Maiesty’s sutp .Sapphire, 
m the West Indies, of a niahgn.int fever, in the 
li^d year of hi$ age, Edward Coi'khum Boss, Esq. 
l.ieiilcnant. It. N. youngest .surviving son of John 
Cocklmrn Uoss, Esep of .shalidwick. 

Nov. 1. At Antigua, I.ieuteiiaut-Gcncral Ram¬ 
say, governor of that island ^ and on the 18th, 
l.ieutenaiit-Colunel Kirby, his successoi, tom 
tnander-m-chief. 

1. At Belmont, J.tmaica, John Jami'son, young¬ 
est son of the late John Jameson, lown-eierk of 
Dysart. 

H. At Up-Paik Camp, JamaicJi, John Oivcn, 
Esq. major m the (list ri^iment. 

UiT. 1. At Exeter estate, \ero, Jainaici, of a 
lew days’ illness, Mr Alexaudei Boss, fomtii sou 
of Mr William Boss, laic tacksman ol Knock- 
shorty, Bosvshne. 

2i. At Kingston, J.nnaica, Robert, Ihi 
Robert Bogle, Ks<j. of (lihnoie Hill. 

2‘i. At Kingston, Janiaii'.i, of tlic yellow fevtr, 
Ml Edward Itiehardsim, ngt-il In. son of the kit<‘ 
Gabru‘1 Biehardson. Es»p of IhimtiKS. 

Jmt, 1, 18'iO. At P.iuley, aged thice \< ars and 
eight inontlis, Agnes, tlx only daughtci—.uxl on 
tb<* i'hh of the same monlh, .i#jed six moiuh'?, 
John, the only s m, of the Be\. Mj Buin->, one of 
Uie miiiistors of Paisley. 

•j. At Niee, Mary, voungosi daiiglXer of (he laU* 
William Fairholme, Eap oft ] 
d. At. Diwraw, in the parish of lieith. Lieutenant 
William Lcavach, of tlie SJlst Royal North Britisl 
Fusilecrs. 

f». At Mcrehiston Btuik, Edinburgh, Mrs Manor 
Knox, wife of Mi John Fletcher. 

11. At Lasswadc, Crichton rttrachan, Esq. late 
shipbuilder, Leith. 

— At tireenlull, near .Shelheld, aged HS, M. 
John Fo: who bus ie/t chiUln gruixlehildren, 
aii<l grcat^gratuUdiildreii, U) the amount ol oi . 
Inmtlri'il! 

ISJ. Mr Thomas Ayre, aged 8fi, many vears 
keeper of the c.istle m Newcastle. Ih* w.^s prisent 
at the siogo of (JuelKxv and wa.s one of thi* rnon at 
the gun irom winch the cclebraled C.eueral Moul- 
goinory receivinl his ikvith-wound. 

—- At Oumtiies, ageil 101, Mrs Jaixt .M‘Naught, 
rebel of the ia.st of me male line of the Aairds of 
nilwhanity. 

— At Quebec, William Scott, Es((. younger of 
Wood. 

In the KJd yciir of his age*, Mr Jolm Thom- 
•son, palish sclxmlmiister, Mutlni. 

I *>. At Imckcrby, William Martin, Ewp of Black¬ 
ford, writer. 

— At Dundee, Mr A. Pitcaiin, jun. witic-mcr- 
chant. 

— At. JodbiiTgh, at an ailvimccd age, Mrs Elliot, 
sen. of iiarwoiKl. 

lb. At Dundnes, Mi R. Halliday, surgeon. 

— At Nether House, la'sniahagow, laeutenant- 
Colonel Nasmyth, latt'of the "th West Jndi.'i regi¬ 
ment. 

17. At Glasgow, Archiliald Campbell, Enq, mer¬ 
chant lU Glasg<TW, late of the island of .lamaie.!. 

At (iosjiorr, Robert fJiievson, Esq. royal 
navy, eldest son of Alexander Gnersou, E»j. 
yoiifigCT of 

— At Bath, Mrs Helen W luehope, daughter of 
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the dccea.scd John SikiUiswikmU', E.sq. nnd rehcl of 
John Wauchope, E-xp ot Falmouth, i‘ou»ity ol 
Devon. 

17. At No Libbciton's A\ ynd, Edinhuigli, 
after a liugeriiig illnes.s, James Muiiav, emnposi- 
tor, BgLHl 58. By his death, a widow utxl a family 
of eight daughters have been left m avery di;.stiinte 
situation. 

Ill London, Lieut.-Gcner.il J.'uncs CamphcU, 
aged 71 

Mr Philip T. Meyer, the enimcnl cumjtosei 
and jirofcssor of the harp, m tlie b8th year of hn 
age. 

l.S. At Minto, Jane, youngobt dmighler of llu 
lion. Captain Elliot, It. N. 

— James Urnce Dumlas, son of Mr Dunil.is, 
Albany-.strcct, Eihnburgh. 

•— William Scott, atlorney at law, &.(•• Ae. Cal¬ 
cutta, aged 32, son ol Mr Alexander beott, <»rmiv 
ton. 

19. At Carlisle, of apoplexy, Isalx^lla, wile of Mi 
Jeremiah Jolhe, jiriuter, m the 3f>th yi-ar of hei 
age. 

— At Moyhall, Sir jEncas Maciutosli of Macin¬ 
tosh, Bart. 

— At Kilmarnock, JVlrJ. Thomson, of tlie Kil¬ 
marnock woollen in.uuifactory, and trc.i.surer ol 
tliat town. 

20. In his 79th year, John Mackenzie of Torn- 
don, in the county of Uohs, Ksip 

21. At Aliernctny Maii}»e, the Rev. John Grant, 
mniLslei ol Abcrncthy. 

— At VrbKialli, John Spink, Esq. aged 8). 

— At Kirkcudbright, in the HbUi year ol Ins .igc, 
and of Ins mniLstry, th»* Uc\. Ur lloln'rt Mu¬ 
ter, one of the Deans of thctlhajK’l Rova’ uul 
Chaplain in Onlmary to hn. late Maji 

22. The Rev. Henry Garnork, '' 

Canoiigjitc, Kilmburgh. Hcdierl umideiily aiid ni 
the prime of tile. !• loui the very able and am'p- 
tahle manner in which he dischnigisl the diitie.s oi 
a clergyman, his loss is <lcvply -mo justly l.iini'iiiisl 

— At Hreghorn M.i .c, Ayn'lnre, the Revtre 
Andiow' llaldan. 

— At lladdiiu.ton, Mrs Isahella Ki^ox, Lite ol' 
May.shicJ, sj ise of Thoma-I iingle, seinni, l.iLe 
pio’\ost of tl Imrgh. 

kU’iih , .'-t Kirlftildy. Mis Cerilia ll.dkCT 
stone, wifei.f .‘U Imiul siori.'i, .s.uiitlir (hen. 

— At Ilmi.-.ihi!l, Mrs l)iml«q», wile of Coloucl 
Ditiiloji of lloiisi'hill- 

— AtllaUigale, the Rev. Paluck Comicl, niiii- 
ister of the Assoeiute Coii'*,ii*i^.il>on Iheri’, in tlx* 
5.>(h year oi his .ige, aiul 3.~>d ol in& mmisUy. 

— At his Seat at Charleton House, in the eonnty 
of Wilts, John Howard, Earl of Suffolk and Berk 
shire. Viscount Ando'tCr, <ind B.ixoii Howard ol 
Cliarleton, (iener.Al in the -uniy. Colonel of Ihi 
■fitli regiment ot foot, (iovcnior ol l.ondoiidony 
and Cuuriore forts in Ireland. His lordxhin w 
in the 81st ye.ar ol his age. He is aiiiveedcd by In 
•n Thomas A wK.nnt Andover, Ixiru in I77i>. 

'21. At Kinning llousi*, Glasgow, Mrs Jane 
Hark*, relict of John Dixon, Esq. of Kinghlshi 

\t her liouse, No f», South SI .laines's sLre«*(, 
Mi-s Rutheifoid, only daughter of the late Ileniy 
Rutherford, Estp ol Hniilhill. 

iiibturd the Cn.stlc Huntly East India 
for Bengal, J.mics, eldest son of James Hav, W 
J.). At .Scone, Mrs Brottie., widow of ine Rev. 
John Brodio, Kite immster ot Kmloeli. 

2(i. At Nice, Eh'Aa, the wife ol John Stem, Esq. 
ol Clonnicll, Irelaiul. 

— At Dumlries, Gabriel Richardson, Esq, oi 
Uosebaiik, late provost of that burgli. 

Viscountess GonnaiLston ot Gormiuiston Cas¬ 
tle, counlv f>f Mcatli. 

— At Iloyston, Herts, in Ins 7hth year, Mr Hen¬ 
ry Andrews, the i‘ditor of “ Mooie’s .Mm.iniuk." 
lie was an ulilc astronomer, and was lor many 
years <*ngagcd by the Board ot Longitude to com- 
piito The Nautical Ephcmeris.” 

27. At Ttiinent, the llev. RolM*rt Shirreff, m the 
6Gth year of his «ige, and l‘Jd of lus minisfrv- 

— At Edinburgh, J- 11. t'. Dallaw.iy, wile ol 
Patrick Dallaway, Esq. 

28. At Edinburgh, (Hiristian, youngest daughter 
of Mr Alexander Grcig, W. S. 

— At his house, Fyfe-pUee, Dviiiald M'launc, 
Esq. increhant, Eilinbiirgn. 

— At the manse of Clcish, Mis.*; Eli/ialH'th Dai 
Jing. 

— At Edinburgh, after a tew days’ illness, Mifc 
ilathorn of Castlcwigg. 
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■J'K At {u.slwm§(j, (.liorKfvHquarc, I-Mmburali, ^ 
i)a\'i(t lU.ur, nuTchfiiu. 

— Atsimiiini' Hill, llork^ Mi.-.-, firaro (’amiv 
IM'H, tUiuiihU'r ot thu l.iU‘ Robert Caiopbcll oi 
Woimc, Kst\. 

oO. AtVkwlaniK, njw Kilrntmigh, tnlholUlh 
Vcar ofhis.i|?t', Alcxamtci, eldest .son ol Mr Alex 
iVr(.\allum, l.irmer. 

At Meetjug-hoiisc (;u‘CO, Leith, Mm Christian 
I IcimUt^jOU, sjKiusc ol Ml John Sunders, merchant 
there. 

ol. At K(lmbur'',h, Licidciumt-Cieneral Willuim 
Robertson of Liide. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Rcleti Murray, relict of 
Mr Andrew Wallace, shijnnaster there, in the Had 
year of her age. 

— At Kinross', Miss Chri>ti:ui btirk, youngest 
daughter ot the late Uev. Kobert 8tark, niuustcr 
of tlie gosjK-l tiu're. 

— \r Camberwell, on the d.iy he completed his 
llSIh year, the Hon. Colonel l*eter Frye, Judge of 
the ^in>enor t'ourt of Massacluissetts previous to 
the revolution. 

— At I*ans, Rolxirt Aiesaiulcr, smiii 1 son of 
llM‘ laic LieuU-dt'ncral Sir James Leith, {l.C.ll. 

i«V7*. 1. .\l (.taylicdd Square, Mr Uuboit Hors- 
hurgh. 

— At her house, I'crth, of an apoplexy, Mrs 
Wilhehnuw Monenefi’, relict ol Mr John ‘tndrew 
«>>f Marlctieid. 

s'. At Berwick, Jaines Hogarth, Esq. figcd 7fl. 

— At his houbc 111 York-iJUjpe, I oudon, Joseph 
MadiK'ks, tisi]. of an intlammatjon m lus i best. 
This gentleman (who was well kiioisu m the gay 
world some years siniv, .is the “ gayest of the gay, 
lie being the hie of every eirelel, lUetl so suddenly 
ju to prceluile the lasi othccs ot his nearent frumls. 
Mr Matlookb w.is the fu'-t uniateu*- actor of his day. 

3. At \ ork-ylaee, Edinburgh, (iideoii Duiie.ui, 
Eh(j AssisUiit CoinmiS'vir^dJeneial. 

— At Leith, JisuiUM Kli/-alK‘th, youngest daugli- 
ter <if James Ker, Kst[. Judge ol the CouK of 
King’s Bench, Cve. (,iuetx'e. 

•1. M Vueeiisferry. Wilbain Maekeii/.ie Uender- 
Min. in the olst yeat ol Ini! agt, sou of the Bev. 
John Henderson, nniusti'r of Uiat i».nish. 

— At Bhlhheld. in .stalfordslnre, liniisa, Uil) 
Ballot, relict ul the late, luul mother of the present 
Loiil Ikigot. 

■). At I'reiletKk-street, Magdalene, younpesl, 
daughter of the late Mr Andrew Badlie, soluaior 
at Jaw, Kdmburgh 

— At Manley, Uevonshne, Mrs Manley ol Man* 
Icy. 

(). At I’khulnirgii, Mrlloberl Misoii,booklimdei. 

7. At Kdmburgh. Mrs ICimage, wdeoitaplaui 
William U.iiiKige, H. N. 

H. At his house in Uiissil-''(iiiaK, Lomlou. the 
Right Hon. Mr Vie.uy tobbs, late Loid ClueiJu.- 
tieeof theCimit .d Caimmon I'leas. 

II). At I'axtoii bouse, llcoTge Home, Kmi of 
Wedderbum. 

— At Berlin, bv. Royal Hlglmes^ the rrnu-is, 
Aime-Khii<xbeUi-l.imis,\. widow' ol his Royal lligli 
ness rnnee Ferdin.uiil of I’russja, at.(he adv oieul 
age of h'J. She was m good health the ilav pu- 

V 10U5> 

J L At Audu'ws, Oavid Todd, senior, INip 

— AlDalvey, Mis', Flora M.ietesid, dauglui i of 
A. Maelisxl, Ksq. m her i7»h ye.ir. 

13. At Kduilmigh. Jane, the youiigest daughter 
of Cohn MaA'ken7(e, Ksq. of I'ortiuoK', P.C.s. 

_ At Stirebe., Boxlnirghdiire, (albert, young¬ 
est son of thllK'rtt lushidm, Ksij. ol Mirelua. 

It. Al SI Andrews, ihe He\. Dr Henry David 
Hill ProlcS'<or of (iieek III dial university. 

—’ At hin hmi.se. Albany .dreel, North Leith, 
(’hrirlei (.lordoii, ti-Mp late Codeetor oi Lxei.sc, 

*^^^.Middenlv, near KiLyth, on h'S way iunn (das- 
gow to Edinburgh, Mr John .'snall),.^liilM)wini, 

At Rosehill, Totlenge, llerford-slurt. m lus 
9«tii v'uai, (ienerul the Hon. bu Alexander M.-ul- 
laiid of Lliftoi), Bari. 
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i.T. .\i I'aimoiiTau, Mr W Ilham Bclf, incrclunt, 
Nicolson-stre''t. 

— At hiq’house nt Ihircoiirt-street, Pnbliw, 
Lconaul MaenaUy, Fsrj. of theliidi Bar. He WU'I 
m the tnvili ve'AT iA‘ hii and was csittid lo iKo 
vtisn Bar >u 177s.. 

1(J. M LeitehesU)wij.m*atV\>eh.ibcrs, Oeorgmiia, 
youngiM daughter of LieuteiunU:olonel (leorge 
Gordon. " 


— At her house lu Ciuwni.sircel. Mayfair, Lon¬ 
don, the Right Honourable Latlv Mary Hennetlu 
Kiskuu', sister to the K.ul of Uosslvn. 

17* At Kdmt)urgh, Alex, bcrymgeoiu, eldest son 
of Hem 3 Seryingeour W v'Udcrhurn, ofWuddeibuni 
aint Birkhill, Ksq. 

— At Kelso, Miss Douglas, eldest daughter r>l' 
the l5*e Dr f'hrUlopher Douglas. 

IH. At Kduiliurgli, (leorge Knicaul. Es<i. second 
son (it the laW John Kmi'aul, Ksq. of KmcaKl. • 

— Mr 1'homas Ritthie, .d Ins hous?, Cite-tcls’- 
plaee, Leith. 

— At Elhcston, Thonia.s Tulloh, Esq. vounge.^* 
son of the Utc 'rhomas Tulloh, Esip of Elheston. 

— At lus houM* m Chelsea College, l/ondon, ihe 
Right Hon. Sir Dilvnl ’nimdaft, ot BetvhvviHid, 
K.H.C’.IL and Covcniof of Cheibca Hospital, A-c. 

R). At her house, UdUtreit, Edinburgh, Mr» 
.Joanna Hainiltoii, rebet ot Kdw.nd MR;onniek, 
Ksi}. advocate, shcnll-deuute ol Ayishnc, and so¬ 
licitor ol Teinds loi .Seotkuid. 

— At .s'tirbng, Mr Hiviryc Taylor, merchant. 

•Jl. At Selkirk, in the 71st year ol his age, the 

49 th ofbis miinstiy, .uid the T/id ot In-]tu>J'cssor- 
ship, the Rev. Gcd’ige Lawson, D.D. pasim of the 
Associate Cuiigrigalion of that town, and Piolesnor 
of Divinity under the api>omtmem ol the Asso¬ 
ciate byn*d. 

'2\. \t Kintuuu'- Castle, Mi-, .lohnston, widow 
of the late Major Johnston, <iK( reguueulof fool, 
and inolliei ol Ihe Right Don. L.idv Gray. 

Liitihj—A^ J'etcilieid, Jolui AudeiMm, .i few 
houis .ittei he lu(t eiimpieU'il his HKtth year He* 
WHS a stiuncli Jatobde—tougid nndei llie lunner 
ot rimee Cliiules at Juvciurv, where he w.‘i!-5 
svoiinded. IR lookgre.it ph .isiui'm rel.itmg lus 
advtuluxes, and la .singing J.uohiic sough- Hu 
was not only ol a hrm, lint .iKo ot a eheeriul tein- 
pei—so much m>, that be legul.irly atUnuUsl n ball, 
.il le.isl oueei’verv viar ; .d .ill tif which hed.uU'tHl, 
even thela.t, wlueli happdicil only a lew iiionthb 
beloie lus death. 


— At bus j'lirie. Imuse, in Hre* k-dreet, Dublin, 
in eimM'ipieiieu ol the bnislmg of i hlixxl ve.ssid, 
Daniel Donnelly, tin etlebr.dol lush pugilist. He 
viasm the lUhvi-arnt bis age, .nid !i.id always en- 
joyul (xitllenl he.iUli 

— \t his ji.ilaee, couiity I ork, at a verv ad 
vaiu-edage. Dr Barnett, Bishop ol Cioyne, Ik-mg 
the senim bisluqi ul Irel.ind smee the dcalli of the 
kite Aiehbisbop ol 'I n.im. 

— Dll iKianl his Majesty " ship. Sapphire, in the 
West hnUcss Mi Ambew Hnlehtson, surgeon, si*- 
eoiid ''On ol ’\iubew Hutcbi'-oii, town-clerk ol 
Burntislaud. 

— At Bombay, on lus wav to the l>ethiaii flulf. 

Ml 1ii.orge Miller, ebiel ollieer »i Uie ctmutry ship 
Suduiant RassiKd, milv son oi Cant.un VVdhani 
Will.it, It.K. kite'll Belnmuiit jikiee, Kelso. 

— At Belfast, in IheU itli vs.n of lus aj»e. Dr 
Dremuin, tlie celebr.iti'd Irisfx p.ilriot. 

— Al Aird, isle (»f ‘'kve, Mr.s licibclla MacMo 
nahl, vvidoWof the late Cold. Cs. M.valoii.dd. 

_At .(amiuca, Mr Alexiiiider 'riioinson, eldut 

son oi'llii lute James 'rhoniMin, Esrp Oatndge. 

— At her house, .St John sUeeti Mrs I'lnirqig,*'^ 
wulow of Richard Ellistcn I'hdhp.-., Esip kde fum 


ol the Coimnisiaoner.s ol the Cu.stoini* Im Scot 
land. 

\t Druinlmov, Ireland, Mi Henry H.iimllou, 
at tbeadvanccsl .ige of liH. t'liiil wilhm these two 
lasi YDir*- be h.id the iiscot all he^ i.tcnlues. 

— \L Bristol HoLwelJs, the Dov^ager Cmintess 
ol (»raip.ir(i. 

_ At Loudon. LicutciiiinH'oIoncI lloiidiichl, 

loimcily of the 21‘-M regiment of loot. 


I 
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of the Work, and insuring its completion 
within narrower limits. 

The copies which belonged to deceased 
subscribers maybe had at L.l, ds. small, 
and li.^, 12s. (id. large paper. The price 
will be soon raised to L.l, Is. and L 2,15s. 
Subscribers, of course, remain at the price 
at which tliey originally enter. Each part 
will contain 200 pages on an averse, after 
this. Nos I. to IX. contain about 9000 
words omitted by Stephens. The copies 
printed are strictly limited to the number of 
subscriptions. Total subscribers, large and 
small, 10H5. 

The Delpliini and Variorum Classics, 
Nos XI. and XIL Containing tlie con¬ 
clusion of Caesar, and the commencement 
of Juvenal. The present priefe is L.l, is. 
small, and I..2, 2s. large paper. Tlic prices 
will be shortly increased, as very few copies 
remain unsold. 

Nos. XIII. and XIV. will appear at the 
end of March. 

Cornelius Nepos, 'vill' English Notes, 
and Historical and Geograjihical Questions. 
For Schools, liy the Itev C. Hradley. 
Second Edition, 12mo. ‘^s. (id. bd. 

Cffisar's Commentaries, from Obcrlm’s 
Text; with all the Dclphin Notes, but 
without the Interpretation. Many plates. 
Octavo. Ids. (kl. 

At the suggestion of very many 
Schoolmasters, INI’* A^alpy has published the 
old Delphin School Books on this new plan ; 
and should any difliculty occur in procuring 
them through the regular cliannel, .Air 
Valpy will most readily supply them on 
equal terms. 

1 IM. A UTS. 

A Series of A’iews of the Abbeys and 
Castles in Yorksliirc, drawn and engraved 
by Wcstall and Mackenzie, with Descrip¬ 
tions, by T, I). Whilakci, Uo. No I. 
lOs. (Id. 

An extraordinary tine I.ikencts (»f our late 
venerable Sovereign ; liy J. Agar, ?s, fid. 

Pictuvcsijue Tour of the llhme, Cart V. 
11s. 

Portraits of the Britisli Poets from ('h;ni- 
cev to (^owjiLi, royal Svo. 12s. dto. IGs. 
Proofs on India Papeu Ito. 21s 

Facsimiles of Orav;n’>. by the Dutch 
Masters; by Plool.s Van A.iustel, I’aiL I!. 

(.5,u(in.\viJV. 

Thomsoji'f. Cabinet Athes imp. lb;. 

('0 9-. 

IJJSTOIIV. 

Menlo^r^ of the Lariy Campaigns of the 
Duke ot Wellington, m Portugal and Spahi. 

<)d, 

I'he History of the (irusadcs ; hy ( harlts 
3hlls, Hvo, 2 vols. l-s* 

Asjjin’s Annly-tis of Universal Hi.tory, 

Part XV11. 

Historical Meniousof Biionapaite, tiam- 
luted from the Prcnch; by Barry tVMeata. 
Ills. (id. 
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History of tiic Jews, from tlie Destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem to ibc Present Time ; by 

II. Adams. 12 k. 

, IlOU-ntULTl UE. 

IVansactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, vol. iii. part iv. £T : 6: C. 

1 . 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59. Geo. 

III. Hvo. £1:1: a. 

J^roceedings in the House of Commons, 
anil in the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case of Mr Hobhouse. Is. (id. 

Letter to Sir John Nowj^rt, Bart, on 
the Commission apjwintcd to inquire into 
the Duties, Salaries, i!v.c, of Officers of the 
Courts of Justice in England ; with Obser¬ 
vations on the office of Master in (Jianccry ; 
by 1''. P. Stratford, Esq. a Master in Chan¬ 
cery. 3 k. (id. 

Letters addressed to the Miistcr of the 
King’s Bencli, on tlie Practice of the Office 
of Picas in the Exchequer ; by Paul Dicken¬ 
son. Lctte/i. 2s. fid. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Preroga¬ 
tive of tlie Crown, and the Kclative Du¬ 
ties and Rights of the Subject; by J. Chit- 
ty, loyal Hvo. Xl, Js. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, 
relative to the Dtstruction of the liiarl of 
SelkirkAs Settlement in the Bed River, witli 
Ubscrvaiions; by A. Amos, Hvo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student’s Guide to llie Inner I'emple, 
])ointing out the Regulations, &.c.; by J. 
Gardner. Is. 

MEBlflNi:. 

n'hc Molljcr's Medieril Assistant ; by Sir 
Arthur Claike, M. D. 12mo. 4s. (id. 

MISClIM.AXrES. 

An .l‘XKa> on tlie External Corn Trade; 
by R. 'i'orrens, Hvo. i2s. 

Address to those who may be moving to 
the United States; by G. Courtauld. 

The (J.'vford University Calendar for 
iHio, 5s. fid. 

Williams' History of Inventions, Hvo. 
J Vels. ^l, ks. 

(’haracter J’hssctUial lo Success in Life; 
by Isaac 'Puylor, ftvo. 5s. 

'J'lie Quarterly Musical Maga/inc and 
Review^ Part VI. 5s. 

British Review, No a XIX. (Is. 

'ike Londsdale Magazine, or Beauties of 
die North of England; being a Doseriptam 
ofGentlemeii’s Seal-. 

The Paiuphlettrr, No XXX. <i>, (Id. 

'I'lus Work coinpiras the best cniue 
Pamphlets of the day, on Literary, Poliiicai, 
tIeligiouK, af*d Miocellaneous Subjects, on 
bolii rides oi every question. It is publish¬ 
ed o; cA'lonaily, at an average of foui Num'- 
brrs aiUiUAlly. 'I'lds uniriber couuins the 
celebrated Pamphlet on Germany and (be 
Revolution, by Professor Goerres, late luli- 
iotofthe Rhenish Moicury.is just pubiisii- 
c l, translated libeialiy from the German 
Paiiqihlel, lately bujqjiewcvl by tlie Pi.utsi- 
an govcriimeiu. 
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The \rcadian. No I, gs^Cd- 

The Sportsman’s Jlepository,. Part JI. 
4to. 10s. (id. 

Debrctt’s Peerage, 13th edition, f 1, 4s. 

An account of the various mdfies of shoe¬ 
ing Horses; by J. Goodwin. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on a Plan for a more fre¬ 
quent delivery of the Gaols: by R. Fel- 
lowes, Esq. Is. Cd. 

TfOVEI.S. 

Domestic Scenes, 3 vols 12mo. XT, Is. 

Coincidence; or, the Soothsayer ; by 
Paul Seabright, 12mo, 3vois. 16s. 6d. 

* Roccacio’s Decameron Translated ; a new 
edition, 8vo. 16s. 

‘ Olivia; a Talc; by a Lady of distinc¬ 
tion, ]2mo, 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

The Mystery; or. Forty Years ago, 3 
vols. XT, Is. 

Earl Osrie; or, the Legend of Rosamond; 
by Mrs Isaacs, 4 vols 12mo. Xl, 4s, 

(-'oimliy Neighbours, and the Shipwreck; 
by Miss Burney, 3 vols. XT, 4s. 

Good Humour; or, my Uifble the Gene¬ 
ral; by a third Cousin, 12in(>, 2 vols. 12s. 

POETRY. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, Messialu &c, in 
the Portuguese language, with Notes, 4lo, 

vols. £6, 6s. 

Stray Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems; 
by Janies Fitzmaurice, 12mo. 6!s. 

Mazeppa Travestie. 2s. 6d. 

The Second Tour of Dr Syntax in search 
of the Picturesque, Svo, No 11. 2s. 6d. 

Retrospection ; by Thomas Whitby, /is. 

Emigrant's Return; by J. Bartlett. As. 6d. 

The Sceptic ; by Mrs Hemans. 3s. 

Dr Syntax in Paris ; or, a Search in Ttiur 
of tlie Grotesque. Part II. 2s. 6d. 

POI.ITICS. 

A Letter to Sir Robert GifFord, knight. 
2s. 6d. 

The Loyal Man in the Moon. Is. 

The Political Applc-Pic; or, the ex¬ 
traordinary red book versihed. Is. 

The Financial House that Jack Built. 
6d. 

The Palace of John iSull contrasted with 
the poor House that Jack Built. Is. 6d. 

The Political Queen that Jack loves. Is. 

THEOLOGY'. 

Messiah’s Kingdom; or, the Second 
ConuDg of Christ; by John Bayford, F^S.A. 
Svo. TOs. . ^ 

An examination of the charges made a- 
gainst Unitarians and Unitarianism; by 
Lant Carpenter, D.D. Svo, 11$. 


A Reply to the Rev. Mr Todd’s vindica¬ 
tion of our authorised translation and tran¬ 
slators of the Bible; by Sir James Bland 
Burgess, bart Xl, Is. 

Sermons; by Dr Burfield, Svo. Vol. IL 

A recently discovered Kthiopic version 
of the tirst, usually called the fourth, or 
second apocryphal Bookof E/ra; by Richard 
Lawrence, D. D. 128. 

Daily Bread; or. Meditations for every 
day in the year, 8s. 6d. 

Sermons; by the Hon. and Rev. E. J. 
Tumour, Svo, 3 vols. Xl, Ts. 

The state of the Country, a Sermon ; by 
J. W. Cunningham. Is. 6d. 

A Catecliism on the Truth of Christian- 
ity, 12mo, 3 b. 

The double bereavement; two Sermons 
on the deatli of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Kent, and of his late Majesty ; by W. !L 
Collycr, D. D,. 2s. 

A Sermon on the Death of the King ; by 
J. G. Fo 3 'ster. Is. 6d.—by Joseph Ivemey. 
Is.—by J. H. B. Mountain, A. M. Is. 6d. 

■—by J. W. Cunningham—by Rev. T. 
Gilbank. Is. 6d.—by the Rev. J. Hughes, 
A. M. Is. 6d—by Dr K. Winter. Is. 
6d.—by Rev. A. Bedford. Is. 6d. 

A new Edition of tlie Enthusiasm of 
Metliodists and Papists considered; by 
Bishop Lavington. 1 vol 8vo. With Notes, 
and an Jntrothiclion, by the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele. lAs. bds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition, 
now selling for a very high price. 'Fhe 
Author’s principal design is, to draw a com- ' 
parison,by way of caution, to all Protestants, 
between the wild and pernicious entliusiasm 
of some of the most eminent Saints of the 
Popish communion, and tliosc of the Me¬ 
thodists in our own country; wliich latter 
he italls a set of pretended reformers, ani¬ 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. 

ToroGRAPin. 

A Historical and Statistical Account of 
Wallachia and Moldavia: by W. Wilkin¬ 
son. Svo. Ss. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to South America, jiertbrmcd 
by order of the American government; by 
H, M, Brackenridge, Esq. Svo, 2 vols. 
Xl, 4s. 

. Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
No 6, Vol. II, "Ss. 6d. 

Travels in the interior of Africa in 1818; 
by M- G. Mollicn, 4 to. X2, 2s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Monastery, a Romance, by the au¬ 
thor of “ Waverley,” 3 vols 12mo, 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
No CXVL for Mardi, Is. 6d. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1816, 
Svo. Xl, Iv 

Litcrar^* and Statistical Magazine for 

Scotlandi No XIII. 2s. 6d. 


Edinbuigh Monthly Review, No X\T. 
for April, 23. Gd. 

Edinburgh Review; or CriticalJournal, 
NoLXV. 6s. 

A (!atcchisiu of Chemistry ; adapted to 
those commencing the Study of that Science, 
illustrated by wood-cuts designed for the 
work, 18mo.* 2s. 6d. 
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Practicjil Remarks on Yellow l*'ever, by upon which his Verse appears to have been 
(.oorge Birnie, Surgeon, Royal Navy. ;?s. constructed,' are pointei out; by George 
■ . . Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and Professor of Greek 

Illustrations ot the unrivalled efficacy of su the Umversity of Vldiuburgh. Octavo* 
compression and percussion in the cure of 5s. in boards. * 


Rheumatism, Spniin.s, and Debility of the 
Kxtremitics; 'hy William Balfour, M. O, 
list. 

“ Montrose,” a Melo Drama, founded 
on the “ Legend of jMontrasc,” in the third 
.scrie.s of I’ales of my J^andlord, ]2mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Two Letters u> the Rev, Dr Chalmers on 
his proposal lor the increasing of the num- 
l)(T of Clmrchcs in Glasgow, Second edi¬ 
tion enlarged, with an Appendix, and a 
Letter to the Kditorol’the Kdiiiburgh Chris¬ 
tian Instructor, Is. 

Remarks on the late Order in Council 
enjoinjug a form of Prayer foi the hoyal 
b’amily, to be used by the Ministers of tbe 
tniiiTch of Scotland. 

Considerations on the System of Paro¬ 
chial Schools in Scotland, and on the ad¬ 
vantage of cstablibhiug them in large towns ; 
by 'fhomas (’Iialincrs, D. D. Is. 

Dcatli and Character of Asa, King of Ju¬ 
dah, a Sermon, preached on occasion of the 
death of George HL; by Robert Culbett- 
von, Minister of the Gospel, Lcitli, Is. 

I’ractiral Observations on the Means of 
Preserving tbe Health of Soldiers in (Vmp 
and in Quarters. Wrh Notes on the Me¬ 
dical Treatment of several of the most Im¬ 
portant Diseases w’hich are found to prevail 
in the British Army during the Late War. 
Hy Eclwanl Thornhill l.uscumbe, M. 1). 
ISlembtT of tbe Medical Society of b'din- 
burgh, and formerly Senior Surgeon of tlie 
!Gth Regiment, bs. Svo. 

Dr Neilson’s edition of Moor’s Greek 
Grammar, greatly enlarged, wherein is 
given a short view’ of the irregularly formed 
Veri>s, indeclinable jiarts of Speech, pecu¬ 
liar rules of Syntax, Prosody, Accents, and 
Dialects in Latin, and very copious Notes 
throughout the work in Knglish, octaio, 
5s. ()d. l)o«nd. 

The third edition, considerably enlarged, 
of Prosodia Grieca ; sive, Metrorum Gr.T- 
corum per Regulas et Kxcmpla Kxpositio. 
To which is added, a Dissertation on the 
Use of the Digamma in the Poems of Ho¬ 
mer, in which also the Rviles and Principles 


Klemcnts of Latin Prosody, containing a 
complete System of Rules of Quantity, in 
Kngli.sh, with a tnll account of Versifica¬ 
tion. Also Classical Authorities for the 
Rules of Quantity, and the Latin Rules of 
Alvarez, corrected and improved by R. J. 
Bryce, A. M. I8mo. Is. t)f thi.s interest¬ 
ing and useful work, W’C sliall shortly give ' 
an account. 

A (catalogue of Books, comprising many 
rare and valuable articles of Britisli and 
Foreign Literature now on Sale; by John 
Smith and Son, Hutcheson Street, Glasgow* 
Hvo. Is. (id. Tlie curious and uncomiiuiu 
Books of this collection, w'ere recently ac- 
Huiretl by personal selection ia various parts 
of the Continent. 

Regulations of the Fort William (’ircu- 
lating Library.—It is truly delightful to 
find that an institution of thi.s kinil has been 
established with so much prospect of suc¬ 
cess in this remote (piartcr. 'rhere is pre¬ 
fixed a short address, which cannot fail to 
give a high idea of the individuals concern¬ 
ed in setting on foot this patriotic scheme. 
It is very well written, and di-splays a true 
spirit of literary aidour. We hope the li¬ 
mited funds of the Fort William JJbrniy 
will be aided by many donations. The 
.Celtic Club would do well to signalize their 
love for tlie Highlands in lias way, and w'c 
have no doubt they will do so. 

A Voyage to Spitsbergen ; containing an 
Acount of that Country—of the Zoology of 
the Nortli—of tbe Shetland Isles—and ot* 
the Wliale Fishery; with an Appendix, 
containing some inijiortant observations on 
the Variation of the Couniass, Ac. Ac.; 
by John Laing, surgeon, third edition, 
12mo. 4 s. fid. 

A System of Theology, in Doctritial 
and Practical Sermons; by the Kite Timotliy 
Dwight, S.T.D. 1.1.. D. late President of 
Yale College, t’onnccticut; with an inter¬ 
esting Memoir, and a fine jiortrait of tlie 
Author, in 5 large vols Svo. X*^, lOs. 

The l..ifc 6f Miss vSophia Leece; by the 
Rev. Hugh StowcU, Rector of Ballough, 
Isle of Man. Is. stitched; Is. 3d. boards. * 


JVcu> Foreig n Worhy intported bij T/ndtelantl Wur(z, Suho-StpuDe, Limdon 


G:t’V]iFS completes dc Madame de StaM, 
vol. S and 9. Hvo. 18&. 

MoUien, Voyage dans Tinterieur de 
PAfrique, 2 vol. Hvo. .//g. XI. 

Londres en 1819, ou Rccueil de Lettres 
sur la Politique, la Liiterature ol les 
moeurs; par I'auteur d’une annec a Londres, 
Hvo. 10s. 

Corresponriaiice entre un Anglais ct un 
Franrais, relative a I’ctat lutucl de huts 


nations, et aux differens partis qui les 
divisent, Ac. Hvo. 8s. 

Memoires jiour servir a Phistoire dc la 
Maison de Coiide. 2 vols. Svo. avec ]>or- 
traits et fac-smiilc. Xl, 10s. 

Un Touren E&pagne de 1S07 a 1809, ou 
Mcuioires d'un sold at fait prisonnier a la 
butaille de Baylcn, 2 vols, 12mo, 8s. 

(Kuvres dc Lord Byron, traduitcs de 
I’Anglaib, G vols 12mo. Xl, 4s. 
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• * 

Des Societos SeCTt^tes cn Allemaguc, et cn Anatomia, Second aopera jwstuma di Paolo 
(Vautres contr6e'i; tVc. Svo. 8s. Mascagni, posta in ordine e publicata a 


Anauaire Mt'*diro—cliinirgical dcs Ho])!- spesc di una Societa inncnuinata, folio, FU 

taux et Hosoices civiU do Paris, Ito. aver ?t7/rr 181f), with ^0 platoa. £8. 

^^4 . *1 * _ m -. » 


un Atlas folio. £15, 3s. 

Gall and Spur/heini, anatoinie it phy¬ 
siologic dll systonie nerveux en grin-ral, ci 


Atti deirAcademia della Crusca, Toni. 1. 
ko. Ftn'itzc IHIO. £1, 7. , 

Monti, I’roposta di akunc correzioni cd 


da cerveau cn particalier, Tom. 1V. secontle aggiunte al Vocabolario della Ousca, 3 part, 
partie, -tto. avec, iin Atlab, ttdio. k. 8vo. 3Hla)io 1H17, 19. 18s. 

The work is now complctovl in 4- vols, ko. 'I'icoz/d, Di/ionario dei Tittori dal rinova- 
w'lth 100 plates m folio, -i'ld, U;-. iiionto dclle hellc arti sino ul 1800. 2 vols. 


Antommurclii, Prodroiuo della grande 8vo. Milano 1818. 14s. 


MONTHLY IIEGISTEIL 


CH)xMAiKllClAL IIKPOKT.-—13, 


Su:^nr. Th-’U' has boon some Ihiotnaiion in the prior., and den’.md for this .n’l- 
At the date oi' our last report, the market w or. a fiivouniMe asj)a'‘ It aUorwnrd' . 
vame languid, and prices depressed. Within these few days the du••-*uid has. for Mu 
oovadoes, become more anmi.ated, and lht prices mure steudv. hron^the li'«t adiio’" 
from the GuiiUneiit, the liefmcd nnuket is becon.a »T.ove languid-—aic slead\, 
and in fair request. As we iinlioijKitcil, Itie accomitb from ilie isiaiiu.'' are by no means 
fa\ourable. 'i’iie crops must both be short and utuisu.dlv 1 ite. I'loin mis <ncmnstaiicc 
we may fairly calculate upon the Sugar nnuket rci*i,umng ••teady, and ii biisine.s in gen 
eral revives, that the dcn'und and prices wuH increajt.—f >>fi •>,. 'Hu mar’ ei for CoiU'U 
continues languid and depressed. 'J'he importaticins liave of luti n>vn nnisiderablv > 
and llie quantity of Itasi India (’lUlon on bund is so great, tliat n irusf. foi a long tin.e 
to come, keep tlie maiket in a languid stale. The (ju.anity expei U a from Amenta n 
very con&idcr.diU. The demand for mteriiul consumpt also cannot be mcrea^e/l.— Fojf\i. 
This article continues to lluctuatc greatly : every thing concerning it depends upen il ' 
udvkvs from tlic Gontuicnt, which must duituatc greatly, iwuirauig a^ tl»e snpple-s at 
rive from diflerent paiU of the world, 'flusc are lately become m ry great, an,! a lap; 
portion of the Coffee trade is now wrested from our hand.'*. Tlie (o>".uni]i} on the Coni: 
lU'iit of Kuropc continues to increase. 

In all the other articles of ComnuTcc it is scarcely possible fm us make ' single rc- 
inarla hivery thing eoniinues in the former languid state, nor v there the lalle-.t ap¬ 
pearance of any immechate tcmvuI. .u least to any consideialdc extern. In the manufac- 
taring didtnets more work has lately been doing, but at no ailvance for the price of lahuui. 
'rhe accounts iVoin foreign marketcontinue dull and un^atisiactory, without: ay cheenng 
rays to dispel the gloom. Wc staled our opinion oti t}le^,e matters at such length in our 
last report, that it is unneceftsary for us again to enter upon the Hi’oject. I’.very thing 
Mnce has but tended to ccuhnn wdiat we there said. Sone* time imet yet pas* lieVorc we 
see any niatciial revival (d trade. 
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Alphabetical L,ist or Enclish Bankruptcies, announced between the TM\ ot‘ 
January and the 23d of t'ebruary 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Amistcad, W. SpvUnd, Halifax, woTRted-^pinner 
Dalmr, J. Gorwncrsal, Yorkshire, wooIs-Ltnler 
Bennet, S. A- Worship*strcct, coach*maTuif.K*turer 
Bcafon, H. West Camel, Somerset, maltster 
Beckwitli, C. I'restou, draper 
Blease, It, Altrmgham, flour^faeUir 
Bonstcad, M. M. Devoiisluri.*-streft, dtvlcr 
Bolingbroke, H. Great Yarmouth, meichaiit 
Bracewell, J. Bramley, York, innkeeper 
Itrmnt. W. Kcnnmgton, wuM--inerohiiut 
Brander, J, it J. Barclay, Sui'-laiic, merchanUi 
Brown, W. A. Wentworth-place, brewer 
' Brooke, J. Hudderslleld, Unner 
Bunycr, J. Wlietstiuie, dealer 
Buct, W. Chutch-strect, Greenwieh, lintehcr 
Buck, .1. Arinulel-vtreci, 5»traiid, stfitioner 
Carrington, S. Ashborm*, Derby, mercer 
Carms, W. ^'anaJ-iovv, Bermondsey, njjw maker 
CattcU, E. -Milverton, Warwickshire, mcrihiuin 
i'hapman, 11. Becolot, Suffolk, iion-toumler 
«’hnnec, J. Worcester, maltster 
Cl.irke, J. P. Drayton, Warwickshire, dealer 
Clarke, F. Leicester, boot and shoe maker 
Cowell, S. Sutton at Hone, miller 
-Collier, T. Newport, Salop, liquor-mcreh.mt 
Da\ les, W. Caerphiil)', Glamorgan, woollcu-nian- 
ufacturer 

Davies, T. King-street, toa-dcalcr 
1)anro, G. Linton, Kent, butcher 
Dipper, F. WorcH*ster, silk-mercer 
Diittou, S, d£ J. Dunn, LivtTpool, merchants 
Dundas, J. Carlisle, cattlc-deahn 
Dickciw, E. Eymford, Kent, draper 
Dye, S. Norwich, grocer 
Dyball, D. W'hitc Horse bivem, Fetter-lane 
Elliot, H. cluppeiiham, Wilts, elothuT 
EndicotC, J. sen. Exeter, builder 
Farmer, J. .sknmci-street, iictuallor 
Ford, E. 1/imc-sliect, wme-mcrchant 
Fowle, K. Blandfurd, draper 
Fox, \V. Exchange-buildings, stoek-brokrr 
Ford, G. Oxford-sirecl, sil\*'ismitJi 
Freamc, ’W Worcester, cabinet-maker 
Falljames, A. tireenhitho, b.dier 
FulfaTton, J* Manchester, &.uldlcr 
Oallmit, W. Lf.idenhall market, hslimonger 
Ktrf'xon, T. Whitehaven, IntUdier 
^fiJes, I), Syford, Berks, niealman 
tJribbell, N. Jr M. llellycr, East Stonchouse, De¬ 
von, builders 

Green, T. Liverpool, auctioneer 
Green, J. Exeter, wme-merehant 
(iregbon, T. Orrn.skirk, Lancashire, vintner 
CrecHland, E. Did Keiit-rti.ul, carpenter 
i’fundry, T* Goldsithney, Cornwall, nicrclunt 
Guiidry, J. & W. (loldsithney, mciehants 
Gundry, J. Goldsithney, meieliant 
Dayzclden, W. MiUon-ncxt-^ittingbouriic, Kent, 
satIdJer 

Harper, J. Edgew.'irc-road, cowkeeper 
ilayton, J, W^. CinH;nfield, Flmtsliire, wire and 
iron manufacturer 

Ilaffner, M- Cannon-street, St George’s, carpenter 
Henley, W. HoJyweU-street, Mlk-mcicer 
Hannah, T. Liven-MKiJ, build(*r 
Hughes, J. dr J. Clare, Inxcrpon], grocers 
Hiir, J. Bristol, straw' hal-inanufacLun r 
Ilolroyd, J. Bradford, Yorkshire, calicC.-manufiU' 
' turer 

Hiilchinson, E, Nbttinghai i, confectioner 
Jardine, J. (*. Sheffield, draper 
Johnson, J. LhndalT, shopkeepi r 
Johnson, K. Franers-streel, watchmaker 
Jones, W. Easlcheap, winc-incrchant 
Jones, W< juii. Hurscough, imikct>pCT 
Kendall, J. Brigham, Cumberland, miller 
Kennard, C. Pett, near Hastings, tailor 
Knjglit, J. Fore-street, cheesemonger 
Langworlhy, E. Cannon-sticct, (lacker 
Lawton, T. h S. Roe, Straylcy-bridge, Ashtoii- 
under-Linc, Inachine-makcr^ 

Lc Chevalier, Wotton-uuder-edge, Gloucestershire, 

biewes 

Locand, L. R. Great Pre.scot-slrect, GoodmanV 
hfdds, ourrei and gilder 
Ladwich* N. R, ColTegc-hilJ, merchant 


Llpsliani, T. St James’s-streot, cjinfectionor 
Ljuch, M. Churcb-strcct, ^}ntalhelds, stlk-mauu- 
f.tetiircr 

Marks, W. St Michael’s, W’orccstcr, carxer and 
gilder 

M. iund, J. New-street, (^oient-GuTdcii, mercer 
Martin, P. Jyittlc Harniwden, b.ikot 
Medcroft, J. L'lmK.v l-onduit-street, jeweller 
Mcrrutian, W. H. New Boiul-btri'et, master man¬ 
ner 

Millard, S, Gloucester, hncu-diaper 
Millard, J. Minories, liellows-innker 
Morling, W, Ilcynridgc, Esncx, brewer 

N, ij)juer, T. Pottorne, 'Vilts, iiu'.ihiuu 
Norns, T. Ramsgate, grocer 

Norns, W. Uomsey, Soullinmpton, timber mei- 
• chant 

h'o.ssitcr, r.Giiinsbiiry, Norfliamptonslun’, tannci 

G.istler, H. llorslorth, Yorkshire, dry-s.illi r 

(I’Neill, T. NcAcastle-slrcrt, wnie-mcrehanl 

Ow'cns, J. Kingston, Herefordshire, ironuiong>’i 

Pufuek, T. C. Austin-friars, nisuraree biok* r 

Pearson, J. Bceslon, Uoydes, Vorkshiic 

IViu y, 11. Briglithelmstone, grocer 

i'c.ich, D. CamlKTwell, merelumt 

Ikirry, T. son- Boddieott, OxforiLhire, nurNcrymiin 

Powics, M. Ross, IliTcfordbhire, mcalnian 

R. iine, ’\\ llear-strc'd, Lejcester-fields, piTluioci 
Bnhurdson, J- Livcr}iool, merchant 
Uiehmond, 'I'. Nottingham, giocer 

Ritsrm, ,1. C.rrhsle, tallow'-ehaiMllcr 
Itosc-oc, VV'. J. (darke, and W. S. Roseoc, Liver¬ 
pool, bankers 

Rutherford, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 
drajier 

Uulledgo, F. W. Liie.'1-.-stU'Ct, corn-dealer 
Saigcaiil, J. Gieal VVarncr-strcei, lirt wi r 

S. iviilt’, S. s'laylcN , (.'hevhirc, ef)(l(ln-^]^ulnc'r 
Shaw, J. Mieklelmrs*, Cheshire, tluliuer 
Shultlcworth, r. l|te\vie[», Imen-tlraper 
ShuUlewoitli. J- & 'r. Sleveiih, 'I'orkington. 

Cheshire, tlealers 

Simpson, A, St Switlun’s lai.e, merchant 
Smith, T. L. UanisAlon Cray, bulohi-i 
Solomon, G. LLmaii'Strtct, Goodman .s-licld-, luml- 
w:irctnan 

Speni*e, T. Maryland-poiiU, Sti.itford, (traJci 
silencer, S. Cuinming-bireet, INiiioiixille, brick 
layer 

Sjieinn, T- Thornbury, GlouccSitcr, tnlhiw chan 
dler 

Stevens, J. Cherrvhuiton, Cambridgeshire, gar¬ 
dener 

Stevenson, .T. Broad-street, com chandler 
Stammers, T. Jr W. Hulton, Sudbury, iniHer 
Stewart, C. Hull, spnit-iueiehaiit 
Swan, \V Ncw-r.tri'ct, Coinmeicial-road, niastci 
inaniie/ 

'J’ayloi, r. Pieston, L.'uieashire, tea-deah r 

T. i^hir, J. Moretoii m-M.iish, wme inerelunt 
Tbomsoii, .1. Mancbchter. bookselhr 
'riiomas, H. It. Phnumth-doek, bri-w-er 
Tipping, T. Wainngton, Lantashir^, miller 
Tiiison, W. t hrjht-ehuieh, Soutliainplon, inn¬ 
holder 

Todd, A. Cathciinc-cnuU, Towcr-hill, nierchanl 
Turner, N- ,1. 'rowir-sluxt, men'liaid 
Watson, .1. A' H. Fridav-stnel, warcliou-cmaii 
W.iltoii, U. \V faKl-:»treei, I beajislde, ho'jKr 
Walker, J. jun. Axbridge, Somerset, brewer 
W'eston, J. TenterdLii, Kent, printer 
W^jse, W. P. Toolcy-street, bat-inaniiLietuiei 
■Wilkiiihon, C. WormwotMl-sUcct, dealer 
WilbaiiKs, J. ('rowland, gnatT 
Williams, B. Birmingham, cJiemist 
Wilisoii, 11. Birmingham, irurchant 
Wilson, W.ScMii Houses, Rotheihithe, eorn-faeloi 
Wilson, R. Bridge-street, V.iuxliall, hncn-<lTapei 
WijJterholtom, ,1. Maiieliesfer, druggist 
Wire, J, Colchester, groeei 
Windeatt, T* Biidgetoii, Devon, woollen inamifac- 
turer 

W’oocI, J. Nottingham, (msier 
Woithiiigton, J. Wartoii, Lancashire, coal-mei-*' 
chant 

Worndl, W. Duwnton, Wilts, lincu-tbaixT 



$ 

7Si 

Drummonil*,359 , 
Dunbai, 607 

Dudgeon, 608 

Duncan, 607, 7^7 
Dundas, 726, 727 
Dunlop, 726 
Klliott, 359, 726, 
ib. 

p:Uis, 120 

Krtikinc, 120, 232, 

360, 727 
Kttles, 232 
l^ing, 360 
FuiTholms, 726 
Fairley, 119 
Fayerman, 608 
Fei^uson, 231 
i Fcrrier, 480 

Fleming, 359, 480 
Fletcher, 359 
Forbes, 120, 608 
Ford, 120 
Forrest, SCO, 607, 

608 

Forsyth, 607 
Foularton, 480 
Fowler, 480 
Fox, 119, 120, 726 
Fraser, 119, 120, 
480, 726 
Frye, 727 
FuUarton, 480 
Gammins, 607 
Gardner, 232 
Garnock, 726 
Gibson, 120, 232, 
360 

Gibbs. 727 
Gilchrist, 008 
Gillespie, 232 
Gihiiour, 608 
Glasgow, 120 
GcTdon, 119, 231, 

• 360, 480, 607, 

727, ib. 

^ Gormanston, 726 
Gourlay, 232 
Govan, 359, ib. 
Grtpme, 360 
Graham, 359 
Granard, 727 
Grant, 120, 726, ib. 
Gray, 608 
„w€reen, 360 
Greig. 359.726 
Grey, 360 
Grierson, 726 
Guild, 4W) 

Gun, 480 
Guthrie, 120 
Haig, 607 
Haldan, 726 
Halliday, 726 
Halkerstone, 726 
HamUton,120,232, 
607, 727, ib. 
\f|audlield, 7f 7 

fc726 


i 


Hasleden, 360 
Hustie, iro 
Hatborn, 726 
Hay, 360, 607, 726 
Heath, 119 
H enderson, ()08,727, 
ib. 

Heriot, 607 
Heron, 480 
Hervey, 232 
Hewat, 607 
Hewit. 232 
Hill, 480. 727 
Hogarth, 359, ib. 

727 
Holbei^, 607 
Home, 360, 727 
Horn, 120 
Horne, 359 
Horsbui^h, 727 
Howard, 726 
Hunter, 232 
Hutchison, 350, 727 
Hyndnian, 607 
Jackson, 120 
Jamieson, 119, G07, 

726 

Johnston, 119, 350, 

727 

Jollie, 726 
Kay, 232, ib. 

Keltic, 360 
Kemp, 232 
Kendall, 120 
Ker. 119, 120, 4H0, 
727 

Kincaid, 608. 127 
King, 119 
Kinnear, 360, 4SO 
Kinnimont, 480 
‘Kinsalc, 480 
Kirkwood, 110 
Knatchbull, 120 
Knollis, 119 
Knox. 120, 726, 
ib. 

Lamb, 350 
1 .angborne, 232 
Langton, 110 
T.awson, 608, 727 
Lapslie, 359 
Lind, 608 
Leavacb, 726 
Leith, 727 ’ 
l.indsay, 119, 120, 
359 

Linlcy, 608 
Linning, 608 
Little, 232 
Livingston, 232 
Lockhart, 359 
Loftus, 360 
Lyon, 232 
M‘Arthur, 359 
M‘Callum, 727 
M‘Cleod, 119 
hLCormick, 2.32 
M‘Dcnnt:it» 608 


IndfX, * 

K'Donald, 25l,3(k*, 

727 

M‘t)ougall, 231, 

607 

M‘George, 608 
M'-lhpiham, 359 
M'Kfliar, 232 
M‘Kercher, 232 
M‘Laine, 726 
M‘l..aurin, 360 
M‘Lcan, 232, 480 
M‘Leay, 6(»H 
M*Leod, 232 
M'Naughl, 726 
McPherson, 360 
M‘Kac, 232 
Mat^achen, 120 
Mucinnes, 608 
Macintosh, 126 
Mack, 120 
Mackay, 120 
Mackenzie, 359, ib. 

608, 726, 727 
Mackic, 231 
Macmillan, 359 
Macnally, 727 
Madocks, 727 
Mair, 119 
Maitland, 727 
Malcolm, 120, ib. 
Manley, 480, 727 
Martin, 480, 726 
ISlarshall, 607 
Mason, (i08 
Maxwell, 119 
Meggct, 35!) 

Meyer, 726 

MiddlcinisvS, 6^^7 

Miller, 359, 727 
JVlilne, 359 
Mitchell, 607 
Mitchclson, 359 
Moflat, 232 
Moir, 119 
Moncrieft, 359, 727 
iMonypemiy 

More, 232 
Morison, 231, 232 
Morns, 119 
Mortimer, 359 
Moseley, 232 
Muirhead, 360 
Munro, 120, 608 
Muire, 120, ISO 
INIunt, 607 
Murray, 119, ib. ib. 

607, 726, 727 
Muter. 726 
Nairne, 608 
Napier, 120,232, ib- 
Nasmyth, 726 
Nicbol, 119, 360 
Ogilvy, 359 
flhphant, 120 
Oswald, 120, 232 
Owen, 726 
Page, 359 
ParUnd, 119 


PhilUps, 727 
riggot, 120 
Piicaini, 480, 726 
Playfair, 480 
Plenderleath, 480 
Porteoiis, 232, ib. 
Pringle, 480 
Proctor, 607 
Jtalpb, 608 
Ramsay, 120, 359, 
ib. 726 

llattray, 359, 607 
Reave, 232 
Reid, 120,ib. 231, 

359 

Renncll, 726 
Rcnny, 359 
Rhind, 119 
Richardson 726, ib. 
RiddeU, 120 
Ritchie, 727 
Robb, 608 
Uol>ertson, 232, ib. 

480, 608, ib. 727 
Rose, 120, 726 
Ross, 608, 726 
Rothes, 608 
Rule, 607 
Russell, 6tl8 
lUitbeit'ord, 480, 

607 

Saundi’T-s, 232, 360 
Sear, 359 

Scott, 119, 232,360 

726, ib. 

Scliaw, 360 
Scrymgeour, 727 
Seaton, 480 
Sliiuik:., 232 
Sliaftcsbury, 359 
Shearer, 232 
Sheills. 608 
Sheppard, 3(i0 
ShirrcC' ,26 
Sibbald, 120 
Simpson, 11!) 
Sinclair, 608 
Sivright, 120 
Suiitli, 120, 727 
Somerville, 120, ib. 
232 

Spaldcn, 608 
Spalding, 607 
Spud, 360 
Spence, 359 
Spink, 726 
Sprot, 232 
Stalker, 232 
St Clair, 119 
Stark, 727 
Steed, 480 
Steel, 119,360, ib- 
Stein, 726 
Stephen, 120 
Stewart, 360 
Steven, 360 
Stevenson, 119, 360 
SUwart, 232, 360 



Slirk, 359 
IStracliiiij, 72ti 
!>lraton, (>0H 
4S() • 

Stuart, 120, 4ft0 
Suffidk, 4S0, 72(i 
Surndgc, 4S0, (>08 
TalbtJf., l>0r 

Tandy, 120 
Taylor, 120, 727 


Indi’X, 


Thin, (507 
Thom, 359 
TJiomson, 120, ib. 
232, 480. 72(5. ib. 
727 

Thorburn, 359 
Todd, 727 
3’rotter, 480 
'J'ulloch, 127 
Tweclddc, 480 


Wade, 4S0 
Wainwrii’ht, 232 

Wallis, 3<)l» 

Walker, (i07 
Walrond, 3(iO 
Waucliope, COS, 726 
W atsim, 4S0 
Webster, 607 
Wetlderbiirn, 120 
Welsh, 232 
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WhitfieldfaSl 
Wilkie, 608 
Wilson, 120, 608 
Wibhart, 120, 359, 
360 

Wood, 608, ib. 
Worscley, 607 
Wright, 120 
Y(Kd, 232 

Young, 359,360, ib. 


(‘K’ cf t\ Uoyd, riihU r'** Eibnburj;h. 







INDEX TO VOLUME VI. 




AnSTaACT of Meteorological Observations 
for JH19, .^>5. 

Accum on Adulterations of Food, review 
of, ,'iW. • 

Acted Drama in London, notices of, 51, 
174., 386, 62k 

Alastor, and other Poems, review of, 148. 
Amsterdam, fragment cf the Mad Hanker 
of, 391. 

Ana, 46. 

Anatomical Plates, Barclay's, notice oO 
341. 

Analogy between the (irowth of Individual 
and National (lenius, 375. 

Ancestress, the, a Tragedy, by Grillparzer, 
247. 

Andalla’s Bridal, a Moorish Ballad, 487. 
Annals of Peierhead, review of, 393, 
Anritjuity of Indian Draniadc Poetry, 417. 
Apparitions, De I'Oc on, 201. 
Appointments, l^romotion^, &c. 115, 229, 
.'155, 478, 605, 722. 

Architecture, on its progress in England, 
660. 

Arctic Land Expedition, letter from an of¬ 
ficer in the, ti05. 

Aurora Borealis, the, a sonnet, .524. 

Bank Notes, notice of a new one invented 
to prevent forgery, 711. 

Bankrupts, list of English and Scotch, 112, 
225. 353, 475, 60i, 720. 

Barlow on Magnetic Attractions, remarks 
on, SOT. 

Battling in the Dead Sea, effects of, 214. 
Bird, remains of an enormous one found in 
Siberia, 215. 

Births, lists of, 118, 230, 358, 479,606, 

> 7H5. 

•s;^onspieIl, tli^, of Closeburn and L^ochma- 
ben^ 568. 

Bowles, Rev. W. L., review of his Poem, 
the Missionary, 1.3. 

Boxiana, No IV. 66-.No V. 279—No Vl. 
610. 

Bridges of Iron, ftotice of. Til. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, character of, as a 
writer, 197—RemaTko on, 485. 

■ __Charles Brockden, and Washing¬ 

ton Irving, on the writings of, 554. 

Bruce, King Robert, on the discovery of 
tlie remains of, at DumfermlifiC, 297* 
Brumal Scene, reflections on a, 38 k 
Buchan, Mr, review of his Annals of Fe- 
. tcrhe^« 393. 


Buchanites, .account of the, 6(53. 

Boilers of Buchan, description of the, 3!>r». 

Bull-fight of (ian/ul, a Miwisli Ballad.. 
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